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The second session of the Seventy-fifth Congress met this 
day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursuance 
of the proclamation of the President of the United States of 
the 12th day of October 1937. 

JoHN NANcE GARNER, of the State of Texas, Vice President 
of the United States, called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following 

PRAYER 


Father of Life, who gavest to our dust the breath of being, 
whose love sustains us through each passing hour: Grant, we 
beseech Thee, that, as again we face the duties of our corpo- 
rate task, we may be found worthier of Thy manifold bless- 
ings, while, in the stillness of this moment, we dedicate anew 
all that is best in us to the service of our country and our God. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon our Nation, upon our President, 
our Vice President, the Members of the Congress, and all who 
bear the responsibility of Government, that they may be 
clothed with beauty of character and dignity of purpose, 
which are the panoply of wisdom. 

Gracious Father, lead the nations of the world into the 
way of justice and truth, that peace, which is the fruit of 
righteousness, may be established in the earth; and do Thou 
remove from us all clouds that have been woven out of the 
warp and woof of poverty and misfortune, that our people 
may be abundantly blest and won by the love of Him who, 
when He walked among men, touched poverty and clothed 
it with power, and made of work and wages sacraments of 
human fellowship; even Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 

PROCLAMATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the procla- 
mation of the President convening the Congress of the United 
States in extraordinary session. 

The legislative clerk (Emery L. Frazier) read the proclama- 


tion of the President, as follows: 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 
o’clock noon on the 15th day of November 1937 to receive 
such communication as may be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare 
that an extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the 
United States to convene in extra session at the Capitol in 
the city of Washington on the 15th day of November 1937, 
at 12 o’clock noon, of which all persons who shall at that 
time be entitled to act as Members thereof are hereby 
required to take notice. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
to be affixed the great seal of the United States. 


Done at the city of Washington this 12th day of October 
1937, and of the independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixty-second. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] CORDELL HULL, 


Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr..President, I present the credentials 
of Hon. JoHN E. Mruzer, elected a Senator from the State 
of Arkansas to fill an unexpired term. I ask that they may 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be received 
and read. 

The legislative clerk read the credentials, as follows: 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 18th day of October, 1937, JOHN E. 
MILLER was chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Arkansas 
a Senator from said State to fill the vacancy in the term ending 
January 2, 1943, caused by the death of Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, 

Witness: His Excellency Governor (Carl E. Bailey) and our 
seal hereto affixed at Little Rock, this Ist day of November A. D. 


1937. 
Cart E. Barney, Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] E. G. HALL, 

Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. 
Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, Mr. MILLER is present 
and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator-elect will present 
himself at the desk, the oath will be administered. 

Mr. MILLER, escorted by Mrs. Caraway, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk; and the oath of office having been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order to determine the 
presence of a quorum, I suggest the absence thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Andrews Connally Kt pe 
Ashurst peland La Follette Reynolds 
Austin Dieterich 
Bailey Donahey Schwartz 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Sheppard 
Geo! McAdoo Shipstead 

Bilbo Gibson McCarran Smathers 

rah Gillette McGill Smith 
Bridges Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Brown, N. H. Graves Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Green Miller 
Burke Guffey Minton Tydings 
Byrd Hale Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatch Norris Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Nye Wagner 
Caraway Herring O'Mahoney Walsh 
Chavez Hitchcock ‘ep White 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucues] and the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hott] are absent from the Senate because of 
illness, 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bu.ktrey] is absent in attend- 
ance on the funeral of former Senator Pomerene, of Ohio. 

I further announce that the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Lex], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Maroney], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Moore], the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELy], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
Montana {Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Srerwer] is detained from the Senate on official busi- 
ness, and that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] 
is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama—John H. Bankhead and Mrs. Dixie Bibb Graves. 
Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Carl Hayden. 
Arkansas.—Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway and John E. Miller. 
California. Hiram W. Johnson and William Gibbs McAdoo. 
Colorado.—Alva B. Adams and Edwin C. Johnson. 
Connecticut —Augustine Lonergan and Francis T. Maloney. 
Delaware—John G. Townsend, Jr., and James H. Hughes. 
Florida—C. O. Andrews and Claude Pepper. 
Georgia.—Walter F. George and Richard B. Russell, Jr. 
Idaho.—William E. Borah and James P. Pope. 
Illinois —J. Hamilton Lewis and William H. Dieterich. 
Indiana —Frederick Van Nuys and Sherman Minton. 
Iowa—Guy M. Gillette and Clyde L. Herring. 
Kansas—Arthur Capper and George McGill. 
Kentucky.—Alben W. Barkley and M. M. Logan. 
Louisiana—John H. Overton and Allen J. Ellender. 
Maine—Frederick Hale and Wallace H. White, Jr. 
Maryland —Millard E. Tydings and George L. Radcliffe. 
Massachusetts. David I. Walsh and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Michigan.—Arthur H. Vandenberg and Prentiss M. Brown. 
Minnesota.—Henrik Shipstead and Ernest Lundeen. 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison and Theodore G. Bilbo. 
Missouri. Bennett Champ Clark and Harry S. Truman. 
Montana—Burton K. Wheeler and James E. Murray. 
Nebraska.—George W. Norris and Edward R. Burke. 
Nevada.—Key Pittman and Patrick McCarran. 
New Hampshire.—Fred H. Brown and H. Styles Bridges. 
New Jersey—A. Harry Moore and W. H. Smathers. 
New Merico.—Carl A. Hatch and Dennis Chavez. 
New York.—Royal S. Copeland and Robert F. Wagner. 
North Carolina—Josiah William Bailey and Robert R. 
Reynolds, 
North Dakota.—Lynn J. Frazier and Gerald P. Nye. 
Ohio.—Robert J. Bulkley and Vic Donahey. 
Oklahoma—Elmer Thomas and Josh Lee. 
Oregon.—Charles L. McNary and Frederick Steiwer. 
Pennsylvania—James J. Davis and Joseph F. Guffey. 
Rhode Island—Peter G. Gerry and Theodore Francis 
Green. 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and James F. Byrnes. 
South Dakota—W. J. Bulow and Herbert E. Hitchcock. 
Tennessee-—Kenneth McKellar and George L. Berry. 
Teras—Morris Sheppard and Tom Connally. 
Utah —William H. King and Elbert D. Thomas. 
Vermont—wWarren R. Austin and Ernest W. Gibson. 
Virginia.—Carter Glass and Harry Flood Byrd. 
Washington.—Homer T. Bone and Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 
West Virginia—_Matthew M. Neely and Rush D. Holt. 
Wisconsin.—Robert M. La Follette, Jr., and F. Ryan Duffy. 
Wyoming—Joseph C. O'Mahoney and Harry H. Schwartz. 


NOVEMBER 15 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
190), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved That a committee consisting of two Senators be ap- 
pointed to join such committee as may be appointed by the House 
of Representatives to wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that a quorum of each House is assembled and 
that the Congress is ready to receive any communication he may 
be pleased to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints as the com- 
mittee to wait upon the President the Senator from Kentucky, 
Mr, BARKLEY, and the Senator from Oregon, Mr. McNary. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
191), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the inform the House of Representatives 


that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is 
ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. LEWIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
192), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, a Bonk neh ep ala tena 
12 o’clock meridian unless otherwise ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order that the com- 
mittee appointed by the Vice President to notify the Presi- 
dent, in conjunction with a similar committee of the House 
of Representatives, may perform its duties, and that the 
necessary resolutions may be exchanged between the two 
Houses and the President be advised of the presence of a 
quorum, I move that the Senate stand in recess until 1:30 
o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 13 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 1:30 o’clock p. m., 
ae it reassembled, and the Vice President resumed the 
chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
a quorum of the House of Representatives had assembled and 
that the House was ready to proceed with business. 

The message also informed the Senate that a committee 
of three Members had been appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to join with the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, to notify the President of 
the United States that a quorum of each House had assem- 
bled and that Congress was ready to receive any communi- 
cation that he might be pleased to make, and that the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. DoucuTon, and 
Mr. SNELL the members of the committee on the part of the 
House of Representatives. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BanRLET and Mr. McNary appeared, and Mr. BARKLEY 
said: Mr. President, in accordance with the instructions of 
the Senate, the joint committee has notified the President 
that the two Houses are in session, that a quorum is present 
in each House, and that they are ready to receive any com- 
munication he may wish to make, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries. 

(The message was received by the secretary for the ma- 
jority (Leslie L. Biffle) and handed to the Vice President.) 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS, AGRICULTURE, LABOR, REORGANIZATION, AND 
PLANNING (H. DOC. NO. 370) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United States, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Important measures are already pending before this Con- 
gress, and other matters will require early consideration. 
Therefore, it has seemed advisable to call this extraordinary 
session to expedite the work of the regular session which will 
begin in January. 

Since your adjournment in August there has been a 
marked recession in industrial production and industrial 
purchases following a fairly steady advance for more than 
4 years. 

We have not been unaware of uncertainties in the eco- 
nomic picture. As far back as last spring I called attention 
to the rapid rise in many prices—a rise that threatened in 
particular the anticipated revival of building. And over a 
month ago I quoted one of the country’s leading economists 
to this effect—that the continuance of business recovery in 
the United States depends far more upon business policies 
than it does upon anything that may be done, or not done, 
in Washington. 

The present decline has not reached serious proportions. 
But it has the effect of decreasing the national income—and 
that is a matter of definite concern. 

During the adjournment of the Congress I have sought to 
avail myself of the wisdom and advice of managers of large 
industrial and financial enterprise, of owners of small busi- 
nesses in many lines, and of representatives of agriculture 
and of labor. 

Out of long experience, I place great value on this method 
of getting suggestions from every possible source. Single 
answers or simple slogans will not cure the complicated eco- 
nomic problems which today face all nations. 

To overemphasize one symptom out of many—to over- 
emphasize any one panacea that for the moment appeals to 
any one group—is to play with the lives of all the men and 
women of America. 

The ultimate answer to the conditions of today is a cordial 
and confident cooperation not only between government and 
every kind of citizen but also between every kind of citizen 
and his government. As never before in our history, the 
well-being of those who have much as well as those who have 
less depends upon a contented society of good will where the 
good will rests on the solid foundation that all have enough. 

From these conferences and from other sources many sug- 
gestions have come to me and to other members of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Some of these recommenda- 
tions are consistent with each other; some are at complete 
variance. 

But these discussions make it clear that we have enough 
wisdom in the country today not only to check the present 
recession but to lay the groundwork for a more permanent 
recovery. If the people are as willing as government to use 
the economic knowledge gained in recent years, this recession 
need go no further. 

With the exercise of ordinary prudence, there is no reason 
why we should suffer any prolonged recession, let alone any 
general economic paralysis. Despite some maladjustments, 
which can be corrected, underlying conditions are not 
unfavorable. 

The fundamental situation is not to be compared with the 
far different conditions of 1929. The banking system is not 
overextended. Interest rates are lower. Inventories are not 
dangerously large. We are no longer overextended in new 
construction or in capital equipment. Speculation requiring 
liquidation does not overhang our markets. 

Obviously, an immediate task is to try to increase the use 
of private capital to create employment. Private enterprise, 
with cooperation on the part of government, can advance to 


higher levels of industrial activity than those reached earlier 
this year. Such advance will assure balanced budgets. But 
obviously, also, government cannot let Nature take its course 
without regard to consequences. If private enterprise does 
not respond, government must take up the slack. 

What we can do covers so wide a field and so many subjects 
that it is not feasible to include them all in this message. 

A little later I will address you further in regard to pro- 
posals to encourage private capital to enter the field of new 
housing on a large scale—a field which during the past 4 years 
has failed almost completely to keep pace with the marked 
improvement in other industries. 

On the subject of taxation, in accordance with my sugges- 
tion of last spring, committees of the Congress, with the 
cooperation of the Treasury Department, are already engaged 
in studies aimed at the elimination of any injustices in our 
tax laws. Unjust provisions should be removed, provided such 
removal does not create new injustices. Modifications ade- 
quate to encourage productive enterprise, especially for the 
smaller businesses, must not extend to the point of using the 
corporate form for the purpose of hiding behind it to reduce 
or eliminate taxes in a way not open to an individual or 
partnership; nor should we extend tax privileges to specula- 
tive profits on capital where the intent of the original risk was 
speculation rather than the actual development of productive 
enterprise; nor can we at this time accept a revision of our 
revenue laws which involves a reduction in the aggregate 
revenues or an increase in the aggregate tax burdens of those 
least able to bear them. 

We should give special consideration to lightening inequi- 
table burdens on the enterprise of the small businessmen of 
the Nation. Small businesses or even those of average size 
have difficulties of financing and distribution which are not 
shared by large corporations. Therefore, by special tax con- 
sideration, they should receive more equal opportunity to 
compete with their more powerful competitors. ` In this way 
we may also find assistance in our search for a more effective 
method of checking the growing concentration of economic 
control and the resultant monopolistic practices which persist 
today in spite of antitrust statutes. A further search for 
additional methods to meet this threat to free competitive 
enterprise is called for at this time. 

The proposed Federal Budget for the coming fiscal year 
also will shortly be ready for submission to the Congress—a 
Budget which I expect can be brought within a definite 
balance. 

Still other matters are receiving renewed examination— 
for instance, the problems of the railroads and of other 
public utilities. Here, because of thoroughly unsound financ- 
55 5 over many past years, solutions will frankly be 

cult. 

But as we work with these problems of detail we must 
not forget the broad central truth that this administration 
has pledged itself to the people of the United States to carry 
on with a wide social program pointed toward higher living 
standards and a more just distribution of the gains of civili- 
zation. Much of that program is already in effect, but its 
continued and complete success depends on a wider distri- 
bution of an immensely enlarged national income. Such 
enlargement presupposes full employment of both capital and 
labor—reasonable profits and fair wages—a resumption of 
that vigorous moving equilibrium which began in 1933. De- 
flation and inflation are equal enemies of the balanced econ- 
omy that will produce that progressive increase in national 
income. 

In the attainment of the broad central purpose we recog- 
nize many related objectives. This message, however, deals 
with only four of these objectives—four which are already 
being considered by the Congress. Two relate directly to 
the stabilization and maintenance of the purchasing power 
of the Nation. The other two, essential tools for the whole 
task, look to the improvement of the machinery and func- 
tioning of both the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. 
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1, AGRICULTURE 

Intention to pass a new and permanent national farm act 
was declared by the Congress in joint resolution last summer. 
Great as the need was then, that need is still greater today. 
Some crops will begin to be planted within 3 months. 

In recent weeks farmers have once more been facing acute 
surpluses and falling prices. Cotton farmers are harvesting 
the largest cotton crop in all our history—5,000,000 bales more 
than the markets of this country and of the world have been 
accustomed to take. Corn farmers and potato farmers are 
harvesting crops that threaten to crush them for producing 
this plenty. And the producers of other crops are wonder- 
ing how soon they, too, will be the victims of surplus uncon- 
trolled. 

We must continue in our efforts toward abundance with- 
out waste. We need legislation which will not only prevent 
new farm surpluses from causing new collapse in farm 
prices, but which will also safeguard farmers and consum- 
ers against the hazards of crop failure. We need an “all 
weather” farm plan; a plan that uses the reasonable sur- 
pluses of a year of good weather to carry over food supplies 
to make up for the shortages of a year of bad weather. 

Out of the experience of the last 5 years we have learned 
that with the aid of the Government farmers can success- 
fully guard themselves against economic disaster. 

In formulating a farm program there are certain things we 
must keep in mind. 

We must keep in mind the fertility of our soil. We have 
begun to assist farmers to stop the waste of soil and save the 
good soil that remains. Any sound, long-time program must 
have soil conservation as a principal goal. 

We must keep in mind the economic welfare of farm 
families. As a long-time national policy farmers must have 
a fair share in the national income to supply farmers’ buying 
to keep city factories running. 

We must keep in mind the consumers of the Nation. The 
blighting droughts of 1934 and 1936 which spelt disaster for 
so many farmers in those years were brought forcibly home 
to our large cities in the high prices of many foodstuffs this 
year. Consumers should have the same protection against 
the under-production of years of scarcity as the farmers 
should have against the overproduction of years of glut. 

We must keep in mind the American democratic way. 
Farm programs cannot long succeed unless they have the 
active support of the farmers who take part in them. Our 
program should continue to be one planned and administered, 
so far as possible, by the farmers themselves. Here again, 
majority rule seems justified. If and when huge surpluses 
in any one crop threaten to engulf all the producers of that 

‘crop our laws should provide ways by which a small minority 
may be kept from destroying the proceeds of the toil of the 
great majority. 

We must keep in mind the United States Treasury. I have 
already expressed my view that if the new Farm Act pro- 
vides for expenditure of funds beyond those planned in the 
regular Budget, additional means should be provided to yield 
the additional revenue. May I reiterate that with all the 
emphasis I can give? 

We must keep in mind the Constitution of the United 
States. Although vital portions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act were set aside nearly 2 years ago by the Supreme 
Court, acts of Congress to improve labor relations and assure 
workers security have since then been upheld. In these 
later decisions the powers of the Federal Government to 
regulate commerce between the States and to tax and to 
spend for the general welfare have been clearly recognized. 

I believe that the courts themselves are coming to have 
increasing regard for the true nature of the Constitution as 
a broad charter of democratic government which can func- 
tion under the conditions of today. I believe that the Con- 
gress can constitutionally write an adequate farm act that 
will be well within the broad meaning and purpose of the 
Constitution. I hope and believe that the Supreme Court 


will not again deny to farmers the protection which it now 
accords to others. 
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2. LABOR 

I believe that the country as a whole recognizes the need 
for immediate congressional action if we are to maintain 
wage income and the purchasing power of the Nation against 
recessive factors in the general industrial situation. The 
exploitation of child labor and the undercutting of wages 
and the stretching of the hours of the poorest-paid workers 
in periods of business recession have a serious effect on buy- 
ing power. In the interest of the national economy such 
adjustments as must be made should not be made at the 
expense of those least able to bear them. 

I further believe that the country as a whole realizes the 
necessary connection between encouraging businessmen to 
make capital expenditures for new plants and raising the 
total wage income of the total of our working population. 
New plants today mean labor-saving machinery. What does 
the country ultimately gain if we encourage businessmen to 
enlarge the capacity of American industry to produce, unless 
we see to it that the income of our working population 
actually expands sufficiently to create markets to absorb that 
increased production? 

I further believe that the country as a whole recognizes 
the need of seeking a more uniformly adequate standard of 
living and purchasing power everywhere, if every part is to 
live happily with every other part. We do not recognize the 
destiny of any State or any county to be permanently back- 
ward. Political and social harmony requires that every State 
and every county not only produce goods for the Nation’s 
markets but furnish markets for the Nation's goods. 

This does not mean that legislation must require imme- 
diate uniform minimum hour or wage standards; that is an 
ultimate goal. 

We should provide fiexible machinery which will enable 
industries throughout the country to adjust themselves pro- 
gressively to better labor conditions. But we must not for- 
get that no policy of flexibility will be practical unless a 
coordinating agency has the obligation of inspection and 
investigation to insure the recognition and enforcement of 
what the law requires. 

Although there are geographic and industrial diversities 
which practical statesmanship cannot well ignore, it is high 
time that we had legislation relating to goods moving in or 
competing with interstate commerce which will accomplish 
two immediate purposes; 

First. Banish child labor and protect workers unable to 
protect themselves from excessively low wages and exces- 
sively long hours. 

Second. End the unsound practice of some communities— 
by no means confined to any one section of the coun- 
try—which seeks new industries by offering as the principal 
attraction labor more plentiful and much cheaper than may 
be found in competing communities. To them the Congress 
should reiterate the oft-repeated pledge of political parties 
that labor is not a mere commodity. 

3. REORGANIZATION 

Last January I presented for the consideration of the Con- 
gress the improvement of administrative management in the 
executive branch of the Government. Five principal objec- 
tives were outlined: 

(a) To create one or more additional departments and to 
give the Chief Executive authority to arrange all present and 
future strictly executive activities in or under regular execu- 
tive departments. 

(b) To establish a budget and efficiency agency, a per- 
sonnel agency, and a planning agency through which the 
Chief Executive may coordinate the executive functions. 

(c) To permit the Chief Executive to make a slight in- 
crease in the White House staff so that he may keep in close 
touch with, and maintain knowledge of, the widespread 
affairs of administration which require his final direction. 

(d) To establish accountability of the Executive to the 
Congress by providing a genuine independent audit by an 
officer solely responsible to the Congress, who will, however, 
have no administrative part in the transactions he audits 
and certifies, 
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(e) To extend the merit system upward, outward, and 
downward to cover practically all non-policy-determining 
posts, I am giving consideration to proposed Executive 
orders extending the merit principle of selection under the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution and Revised Stat- 
utes. Executive orders, however, have not the permanence 
of law; they will not lessen the need for permanent legisla- 
tion on this subject in connection with reorganization. I, 
therefore, seek a statutory modernized machinery for the 
permanent enforcement of merit principles in appointment, 
promotion, and personnel management throughout the Gov- 
ernment service. 

The experience of States and municipalities definitely 
proves that reorganization of government along the lines of 
modern business administrative practice can increase effi- 
ciency, minimize error, duplication and waste, and raise the 
morale of the public service. But that experience does not 
prove, and no person conversant with the management of 
large private corporations or of governments honestly sug- 
gests, that reorganization of government machinery in the 
interests of efficiency is a method of making major savings 
in the cost of government. 

Large savings in the cost of Government can be made only 
by cutting down or eliminating Government functions. And 
to those who advocate such a course it is fair to put the ques- 
tion—which functions of Government do you advocate cut- 


ting off? 
4. PLANNING 


Of equal importance with intelligent reorganization of the 
executive departments is intelligent reorganization of our 
methods of spending national funds for the conservation and 
development of those natural resources which are the foun- 
dation of a virile national life. As I said in a special mes- 
sage to the Congress last spring, we have reached a stage in 
the depletion of our natural resources where we should allot 
a definite portion of each year’s Budget to this work of hus- 
bandry. 

Our present machinery for carrying out such purposes, 
however, is geared to methods of which the rivers-and-harbors 
legislation of many years ago is an example. We spend spo- 
radically—on a project here and a project there, determined 
upon without relation to the needs of other localities, with- 
out relation to possibly more important needs of the same 
locality—without relation to the national employment situa- 
tion or the Federal Budget. 

To avoid waste and to give the Nation its money’s worth 
from the national funds we expend, we must, like any busi- 
ness corporation, have a definite building and operating plan 
worked out ahead of time—a planned order in which to make 
expenditures, a planned timing for expenditures so that we 
may keep our working force employed, and a planned co- 
ordinated use of the projects after completion. And because 
relative values of local projects should be appraised before 
they come to Washington, first by those with local knowledge, 
and then by regional conferences, we must have some kind of 
local and regional planning machinery and coordination to 
get full value out of the final appropriations authorized in 
Washington—money value and human value. 

Last session I recommended such machinery. For this pur- 
pose of conservation and development of our natural re- 
sources, I recommended that the country be divided into the 
seven great regions into which Nature divided those re- 
sources—that in such regions local authorities be set up to 
arrange projects into some kind of comprehensive and con- 
tinuing plan for the entire region—and that only after such 
consideration should regional projects be submitted to the 
Executive and to the Congress for inclusion in a national de- 
velopment program of such size as the Budget of the year 
will permit. 

Such machinery will provide decentralization. It will give 
local communities and the Nation alike new confidence in 
the true worth of such expenditures. 

What these four subjects promise in continued and in- 
creased purchasing power—what they promise in greater 
efficiency in the use of Government funds—are intelligent 


foundations for the other plans for encouragement of in- 
dustrial expansion with Government help. What they prom- 
ise in social contentment is an almost necessary basis for 
greater security of profits and property. 

In the months they have been before the Congress they 
have been discussed from one end of the country to the 
other. 

For the sake of the Nation, I hope for your early action. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, November 15, 1937. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will lie on 
the table. 
BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 5581 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (U. S. C., title 20, c. 3, sec. 43) the Chair appoints the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] as a member on the 
part of the Senate of the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, late Senator from Arkansas. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, No- 
vember 16, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Honorable WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the proclamation of 
the President of the United States convening this extraordi- 
nary session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONVENING THE CONGRESS IN EXTRA SESSION 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o’clock 
noon on the 15th day of November 1937, to receive such 
communication as may be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare 
that an extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the 
United States to convene in extra session at the Capitol in 
the city of Washington on the 15th day of November 1937, at 
12 o’clock noon, of which all persons who shall at that time 
be entitled to act as Members thereof are hereby required to 
take notice. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused to be affixed the great seal of the United States. 

Done at the city of Washington this 12th day of October 
A. D. 1937, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-second. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] CORDELL HULL, 

Secretary of State. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following 


PRAYER 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, Thou coverest Thy- 
self with light as with a garment. Thou stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain. The Lord shall reign forever, eyen 
Thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. O Jehovah, open 
our eyes that we may see. We look to Thee for that 
guidance which only Thou canst give. Do Thou lift us up- 
ward and onward toward brotherhood and cooperation. 
With receptive minds and hearts may we resume the labors 


„W 
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of the Congress. In the throng of doubts and temptations 
which may assail, may we possess firmness of virtue. Pour 
cleansing and forgiveness upon us and inspire us to live in 
accordance with some noble creed. We pray Thee, our 
Father, to give Thy unerring counsel to our President, our 
Speaker, and all Members; graciously abide with all officers 
and employees. Almighty God, do Thou exalt everything 
that magnifies the honor and the wisdom of our Republic. 
Oh, let faith in the future shine clear and bright. In the 
name of Jesus our Savior. Amen, 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of Members 
of the House in order to determine whether or not a quorum 
is present. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
answered to their names: 


[Roll No. 1] 
Allen, Del. Dixon Jacobsen Murdock, Ariz. 
Allen, La. Dondero Jarman Murdock, Utah 
Allen, Pa. Dorsey Jarrett Nelson 
Amlie Doughton Jenckes, Ind Nichols 


Jenks, N. H O'Brien, Mich. 


Andrews Doxey Johnson,Luther A.O’Connell, Mont. 
Arends Drew, Pa. Johnson, Lyndon O'Connell, R. I. 
Ashbrook Drewry, Va. Johnson, Minn. O'Connor, Mont. 
Atkinson Driver Johnson, Okla. O'Connor, N. T. 
Bacon Duncan Johnson, W.Va. O'Day 
Barden Dunn Jones Oliver 
Barry Eaton Kee O'Malley 
Bates Eckert Keller O'Neal, Ky. 
Beam Edmiston Kelly, Il. O'Neil, N. J. 
Beiter Eicher Kelly, N. Y. O'Toole 
Bell Elliott Kennedy, Md. Owen 
Bernard Engel Kennedy, N. Y. Pace 
Biermann Englebright Kenney Palmisano 
Keogh Parsons 
Binderup Faddis Kerr Patman 
Bland Farley Kinzer Patrick 
Bloom Ferguson Kirwan Patterson 
Boileau Fernandez Kitchens Patton 
Pa. Fish Kleberg Pearson 
Boren Fitzgerald Kniffin Peterson, Fla. 
Boyer Fitzpatrick Kocialkowski Peterson, Ga. 
Boykin Kopplemann Petten: 
Bradley Flannery Pfeifer 
Brewster Fleger Kvale Phillips 
Brown Fletcher Lambertson Pierce 
Buck Lambeth Plumley 
Burch Ford, Calif. Lamneck 
Burdick Ford, Miss. Lanham Polk 
Frey, Pa. Lanzetta Powers 
Caldwell Fries, III. Lea Quinn 
Cannon, Mo. Leavy Rabaut 
Carlson Gambrill, Md, Lemke Ramsay 
Carter ue Lewis, Colo. 
Case, S. Dak. Gavagan Long Randolph 
Casey, Mass. Gearhart Lord 
Celler Gehrmann Lucas Rayburn 
Chandler Gifford Reed, III. 
Chapman Gilchrist Luckey, Nebr. Reed, N. Y. 
Church Gildea Ludlow Rees, Kans. 
Clark, Idaho G Luecke, Mich. Reilly 
Clark, N. C. Goldsborough McClellan Rich 
Clason Gray, Ind. McCormack Richards 
Claypool Gray, Pa. McFarlane Rigney 
Cluett Green McGranery bertson 
Greever McGrath Robinson, Utah 
Coffee, Nebr. Gregory McGroarty Rogers, Mass, 
Coffee, Wash. Griswold McKeough Rogers, Okla. 
Colden Guyer McLean Romjue 
Cole, N. Y. Gwynne McMillan Rutherford 
Co Haines McReynolds th 
Colmer Halleck Maas Sacks 
Cooley Hamilton Magnuson Sadowski 
Cooper Hancock, N. T. Mahon, S. O. Sanders 
Cox Hancock. N. O. Mahon. Tex. Sauthoff 
Cravens Hart Maloney Schaefer, II. 
Crawford Harter Schneider, Wis. 
Hartley Ma Schuetz 
Crosby Havenner Martin, Colo, Scott 
Crowe Hendricks Martin, Mass, Scrugham 
Crowther He Mason Seger 
Hildebrandt e Shafer, Mich, 
Cullen , Ala, 3 er 
Cc Hill, Wash. y epp: 
cue Hobbs Mead Short 
Dal Hoffman Meeks Simpson 
Delaney Holmes Merritt Sirovich 
Dempsey Honeyman Michener Smith, Conn. 
DeMuth Hook Smith, Maine 
Dickstein Hope Mitchell, Ul. Smith, Va 
Dies Houston Mitchell, Tenn, Smith, Wash. 
Dingell Hull Moser, Pa. Smith, W. Va. 
Dirksen Hunter Mosier, Ohio Snell 
Disney Imhoff Mott Snyder, Pa. 
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Sparkman Taylor, Tenn. Turner Wigglesworth 
Spence Teigan Umstead Wilcox 
Stack Terry Vinson, Fred M. Williams 
Starnes Thomas, N. J. Vinson, Ga, Withrow 
Steagall ‘Thomas, Tex. Voorhis Wolcott 
Stefan Thomason, Tex. Wadsworth Wolfenden 
Sumners, Tex, Thompson, Ill, Wallgren Wolverton 
Sutphin Thurston Walter Wood 
Sweeney Tinkham Warren Woodruff 
Swope Tobey Weaver Woodrum 
Taber Tolan Welch Zimmerman 
Tarver Towey Wene 
Taylor, Colo. Transue White, Ohio 
Taylor, S. O Treadway Whittington 


The SPEAKER. On this call 374 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 344 


Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by 
the Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives to join 
with a committee on the part of the Senate to notify the Presi- 
dent of the United States that a quorum of each House is assem- 
bled and that Congress is ready to receive any communications 
that he may be pleased to make. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed as members of the committee, Mr, 
RAYBURN, Mr. DoucHTon, and Mr, SNELL. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions: 


Senate Resolution 190 
Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be ap- 
pointed to join such committee as may be appointed by the 
House of Representatives to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of each House is assembled 
and that the Congress is ready to receive any communication he 
may be pleased to make. 
Senate Resolution 191 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representa- 
tives that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the 
Senate is ready to proceed to business. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2090. An act authorizing the naturalization of Vernice 
May McBroom, and for other purposes; 

S. 2710. An act for the relief of Ernestine Huber Neu- 
heller (nee Ernestine Huber); and 

S. 2940. An act to make confidential certain information 
furnished to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and for other purposes. 


RESIGNATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing resignations, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1937. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I beg leave to inform you that I have this day transmitted 
to the Governor of New York my resignation as a Representative 
in the Congress of the United States from the Twenty-fifth Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Very truly yours, CHARLES D. MILLARD. 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1937. 
WITLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER BANKHEAD: I hereby respectfully tender 
my resignation as a United States Representative in Congress from 
the Eleventh Massachusetts District, effective September 30, 1937. 

I have already tendered my resignation to His Excellency Gov. 
Charles F. Hurley, of Massachusetts, The same has been accepted 
as of the above date. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN P. HiccIns. 
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REPRESENTATIVES-ELECT 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communications from the Clerk of the House: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
Housx or REPRESENTATIVES, 
November 15, 1937. 


The SPEAKER, 
House of ny hap mi Washington, D 
Certificates of 9 m due form of 
wing „ to the Seventy-fifth 
Congress to fill vacancies have been filed in this office, viz: 


Predecessor 


Andrew J. Montague. 
William P. Connery, Jr. 


Dave 
Lawrence J. 


Third 
Seventh pinto rN 


Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
November 15, 1937. 


SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Speaker: Certificates of election in due form of 
law covering the election of Representatives elect to the Seventy- 
fifth Congress to fill the three vacancies in the State of New York 
not having been filed in this office, the Clerk submits for informa- 
tion of the House a telegram from Hon. John J. Bennett, Jr., 
attorney general of the State of New York and chairman of the 
State board of canvassers, indicating the election of the following, 
viz: 


District and State 


Representative-elect 


Seventeenth New York... 


Bruce Barton ore A. Peyser. 
Twenty-fifth New Vork. . Ralph A. Gamble Charles D. Millard. 
Twenty: seventh New | Lewis K. Rockefeller... pA. win. 


York. 


Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Hon. SOUTH TRIMBLE, 

Clerk, House of Representatives 

Offcial returns filed show BRUCE EEA Seventeenth Congres- 
sional District; RALPH A. GAMBLE, Twenty-fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict; Lewis K. ROCKEFELLER, Twenty-seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, were elected to fill vacancies. Certificates of election issued 
by State board of canvassers will be forwarded shortly. 
JOHN J. BENNETT, Jr., 
Attorney General and Chairman, State Board of Canvassers. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as evidenced by the telegram 
just received from the attorney general of the State of New 
York, Mr. Bruce Barton has been elected from the Seven- 
teenth District of New York; Mr. RALPH A. GAMBLE has been 
elected from the Twenty-fifth District of New York; and Mr. 
Lewis K. ROCKEFELLER has been elected from the Twenty- 
seventh District of New York. Those gentlemen are pres- 
ent. They desire to take the oath. There is no contest in 
the elections and no irregularities claimed. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
oath be given to these three gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]? 

There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. Will the Members-elect present them- 
selves at the bar of the House and receive the oath of office? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD, of Virginia; Mr. Connery, of Massachu- 
setts; Mr. Barton, of New York; Mr. GAMBLE of New York; 
and Mr. ROCKEFELLER, of New York, appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 

NOTIFICATION OF THE SENATE OF THE PRESENCE OF A QUORUM 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 345 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House inform the Senate that a 
quorum of the House of Representatives has appeared and that the 
House is ready to proceed with business, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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HOUR OF MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk and move its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 346 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the hour of daily meeting 
of the House of Representatives shall be 12 o’clock meridian. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr.RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, your committee appointed to 
join a like committee of the Senate to inform the President 
of the United States that a quorum of both Houses is present 
has performed that duty and beg to report that the President 
will communicate forthwith with the Congress by a message 
in writing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 370) 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Important measures are already pending before this Con- 
gress and other matters will require early consideration. 
Therefore it has seemed advisable to call this extraordinary 
session to expedite the work of the regular session which will 
begin in January. 

Since your adjournment in August there has been a marked 
recession in industrial production and industrial purchases 
following a fairly steady advance for more than 4 years. 

We have not been unaware of uncertainties in the eco- 
nomic picture. As far back as last spring I called attention 
to the rapid rise in many prices, a rise that threatened in 
particular the anticipated revival of building. And over a 
month ago I quoted one of the country’s leading economists 
to this effect—that the continuance of business recovery in 
the United States depends far more upon business policies 
than it does upon anything that may be done, or not done, in 
Washington, 

The present decline has not reached serious proportions. 
But it has the effect of decreasing the national income, and 
that is a matter of definite concern. 

During the adjournment of the Congress I have sought to 
avail myself of the wisdom and advice of managers of large 
industrial and financial enterprise, of owners of small busi- 
nesses in many lines, and of representatives of agriculture 
and of labor. 

Out of long experience I place great value on this method 
of getting suggestions from every possible source. Single 
answers or simple slogans will not cure the complicated 
economic problems which today face all nations. 

To overemphasize one symptom out of many—to over- 
emphasize any one panacea that for the moment appeals to 
any one group—is to play with the lives of all the men and 
women of America. 

The ultimate answer to the conditions of today is a cordial 
and confident cooperation not only between government and 
every kind of citizen, but also between every kind of citizen 
and his government. As never before in our history, the 
well-being of those who have much, as well as those who have 
less, depends upon a contented society of good will where 
the good will rests on the solid foundation that all have 
enough. 

From these conferences and from other sources many 
suggestions have come to me and to other members of the 
executive branch of the Government. Some of these recom- 
mendations are consistent with each other; some are at 
complete variance. 

But these discussions make it clear that we have enough 
wisdom in the country today not only to check the present 
recession but to lay the ground work for a more permanent 
recovery. If the people are as willing as government to use 
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the economic knowledge gained in recent years, this reces- 
sion need go no further. 

With the exercise of ordinary prudence there is no reason 
why we should suffer any prolonged recession, let alone any 
general economic paralysis. Despite some maladjustments, 
which can be corrected, underlying conditions are not un- 
favorable. 

The fundamental situation is not to be compared with the 
far different conditions of 1929. The banking system is not 
overextended. Interest rates are lower. Inventories are not 
dangerously large. We are no longer overextended in new 
construction or in capital equipment. Speculation requiring 
liquidation does not overhang our markets. 

Obviously an immediate task is to try to increase the use 
of private capital to create employment. Private enterprise, 
with cooperation on the part of government, can advance to 
higher levels of industrial activity than those reached earlier 
this year. Such advance will assure balanced budgets. But 
obviously also government cannot let Nature take its course 
without regard to consequences. If private enterprise does 
not respond, government must take up the slack. 

What we can do covers so wide a field and so many sub- 
jects that it is not feasible to include them all in this mes- 


sage. 

A little later I will address you further in regard to pro- 
posals to encourage private capital to enter the field of new 
housing on a large scale; a field which during the past 4 
years has failed almost completely to keep pace with the 
marked improvement in other industries. 

On the subject of taxation, in accordance with my sugges- 
tion of last spring, committees of the Congress, with the co- 
operation of the Treasury Department, are already engaged 
in studies aimed at the elimination of any injustices in our 
tax laws. Unjust provisions should be removed provided 
such removal does not create new injustices. Modifications 
adequate to encourage productive enterprise, especially for 
the smaller businesses, must not extend to the point of using 
the corporate form for the purpose of hiding behind it to 
reduce or eliminate taxes in a way not open to an individual 
or partnership. Nor should we extend tax privileges to specu- 
lative profits on capital where the intent of the original risk 
was speculation rather than the actual development of pro- 
ductive enterprise. Nor can we at this time accept a revision 
of our revenue laws which involves a reduction in the aggre- 
gate revenues or an increase in the aggregate tax burdens of 
those least able to bear them. 

We should give special consideration to lightening inequi- 
table burdens on the enterprise of the small businessmen of 
the Nation.. Small businesses or even those of average size 
have difficulties of financing and distribution which are not 
shared by large corporations. Therefore, by special tax con- 
sideration they should receive more equal opportunity to 
compete with their more powerful competitors. In this way 
we may also find assistance in our search for a more effective 
method of checking the growing concentration of economic 
control and the resultant monopolistic practices which persist 
today in spite of antitrust statutes. A further search for ad- 
ditional methods to meet this threat to free competitive en- 
terprise is called for at this time. 

The proposed Federal Budget for the coming fiscal year 
also will shortly be ready for submission to the Congress— 
a Budget which I expect can be brought within a definite 
balance, 

Still other matters are receiving renewed examination; 
for instance the problems of the railroads and of other public 
utilities. Here because of thoroughly unsound financing ex- 
tending over many past years, solutions will frankly be 
difficult. 

But as we work with these problems of detail we must not 
forget the broad central truth—that this administration has 
pledged itself to the people of the United States to carry on 
with a wide social program pointed toward higher living 
standards and a more just distribution of the gains of civiliza- 
tion. Much of that program is already in effect, but its con- 
tinued and complete success depends on a wider distribution 
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of an immensely enlarged national income. Such enlarge- 
ment presupposes full employment of both capital and labor— 
reasonable profits and fair wages—a resumption of that vig- 
orous moving equilibrium which began in 1933. Deflation 
and inflation are equal enemies of the balanced economy that 
will produce that progressive increase in national income. 

In the attainment of the broad central purpose we recog- 
nize many related objectives. This message, however, deals 
with only four of these objectives—four which are already 
being considered by the Congress. Two relate directly to the 
stabilization and maintenance of the purchasing power of the 
Nation. The other two, essential tools for the whole task, 
look to the improvement of the machinery and function- 
ing of both the executive and the legislative branches of the 
Federal Government. 

1. AGRICULTURE 


Intention to pass a new and permanent National Farm Act 
was declared by the Congress in joint resolution last summer. 
Great as the need was then, that need is still greater today. 
Some crops will begin to be planted within 3 months. 

In recent weeks farmers have once more been facing acute 
surpluses and falling prices. Cotton farmers are harvesting 
the largest cotton crop in all our history—5,000,000 bales 
more than the markets of this country and of the world have 
been accustomed to take. Corn farmers and potato farmers 
are harvesting crops that threaten to crush them for produc- 
ing this plenty; and the producers of other crops are wonder- 
ing how soon they, too, will be the victims of surplus 
uncontrolled. 

We must continue in our efforts toward abundance without 
waste. We need legislation which will not only prevent new 
farm surpluses from causing new collapse in farm prices but 
which will also safeguard farmers and consumers against the 
hazards of crop failure. We need an “all weather” farm 
plan—a plan that uses the reasonable surpluses of a year of 
good weather to carry over food supplies to make up for the 
shortages of a year of bad weather. 

Out of the experience of the last 5 years we have learned 
that, with the aid of the Government, farmers can success- 
fully guard themselves against economic disaster. 

In formulating a farm program there are certain things we 
must keep in mind. 

We must keep in mind the fertility of our soil. We have 
begun to assist farmers to stop the waste of soil and save the 
good soil that remains. Any sound long-time program must 
have soil conservation as a principal goal. 

We must keep in mind the economic welfare of farm fami- 
lies. As a long-time national policy, farmers must have a 
fair share in the national income to supply farmers’ buying 
to keep city factories running. 

We must keep in mind the consumers of the Nation, The 
blighting droughts of 1934 and 1936 which spelt disaster 
for so many farmers in those years were brought forcibly 
home to our large cities in the high prices of many foodstuffs 
this year. Consumers should have the same protection 
against the underproduction of years of scarcity as the 
farmers should have against the overproduction of ycars 
of glut. 

We must keep in mind the American democratic way. Farm 
programs cannot long succeed unless they have the active sup- 
port of the farmers who take part in them. Our program 
should continue to be one planned and administered, so far 
as possible, by the farmers themselves. Here, again, majority 
rule seems justified. If and when huge surpluses in any one 
crop threaten to engulf all the producers of that crop, our 
laws should provide ways by which a small minority may be 
kept from destroying the proceeds of the toil of the great 
majority. 

We must keep in mind the United States Treasury. I have 
already expressed my view that if the new farm act pro- 
vides for expenditure of funds beyond those planned in the 
regular Budget, additional means should be provided to yield 
the additional revenue. May I reiterate that with all the 
emphasis I can give? 
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We must keep in mind the Constitution of the United 
States. Although vital portions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act were set aside nearly 2 years ago by the Supreme 
Court, acts of Congress to improve labor relations and assure 
workers’ security have since then been upheld. In these 
later decisions the powers of the Federal Government to 
regulate commerce between the States and to tax and to 
spend for the general welfare have been clearly recognized. 

I believe that the courts themselyes are coming to have 
increasing regard for the true nature of the Constitution as 
a broad charter of democratic government which can func- 
tion under the conditions of today. I believe that the Con- 
gress can constitutionally write an adequate farm act that 
will be well within the broad meaning and purpose of the 
Constitution. 

I hope and believe that the Supreme Court will not again 
deny to farmers the protection which it now accords to 
others. 

2. LABOR 

I believe that the country as a whole recognizes the need 
for immediate congressional action if we are to maintain 
wage income and the purchasing power of the Nation against 
recessive factors in the general industrial situation. The 
exploitation of child labor and the undercutting of wages and 
the stretching of the hours of the poorest-paid workers in 
periods of business recession have a serious effect on buying 
power. In the interest of the national economy such adjust- 
ments as must be made should not be made at the expense of 
those least able to bear them. 

I further believe that the country as a whole realizes the 
necessary connection between encouraging businessmen to 
make capital expenditures for new plants and raising the 
total wage income of the total of our working population. 
New plants today mean labor-saving machinery. What does 
the country ultimately gain if we encourage businessmen to 
enlarge the capacity of American industry to produce unless 
we see to it that the income of our working population 
actually expands sufficiently to create markets to absorb that 
increased production? 

I further believe that the country as a whole recognizes the 
need of seeking a more uniformly adequate standard of living 
and purchasing power everywhere if every part is to live 
happily with every other part. We do not recognize the 
destiny of any State or any county to be permanently back- 
ward. Political and social harmony requires that every State 
and every county not only produce goods for the Nation’s 
markets but furnish markets for the Nation’s goods. 

This does not mean that legislation must require imme- 
diate uniform minimum hour or wage standards; that is an 
ultimate goal. 

We should provide flexible machinery which will enable in- 
dustries throughout the country to adjust themselves pro- 
gressively to better labor conditions. But we must not for- 
get that no policy of flexibility will be practical unless a 
coordinating agency has the obligation of inspection and 
investigation to insure the recognition and enforcement of 
what the law requires. 

Although there are geographic and industrial diversities 
which practical statesmanship cannot well ignore, it is high 
time that we had legislation relating to goods moving in or 
competing with interstate commerce which will accomplish 
two immediate purposes: 

First, banish child labor and protect workers unable to pro- 
tect themselves from excessively low wages and excessively 
long hours. Second, and the unsound practice of some com- 
munities—by no means confined to any one section of the 
country—which seek new industries by offering as the prin- 
cipal attraction labor more plentiful and much cheaper than 
may be found in competing communities. To them the Con- 
gress should reiterate the oft-repeated pledge of political par- 
ties that labor is not a mere commodity. 


3. REORGANIZATION 


Last January I presented for the consideration of the Con- 
gress the improvement of administrative management in the 
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executive branch of the Government. Five principal objec- 
tives were outlined: 

(a) To create one or more additional departments and to 
give the Chief Executive authority to arrange all present and 
future strictly executive activities in or under regular execu- 
tive departments. 

(b) To establish a budget and efficiency agency, a person- 
nel agency, and a planning agency through which the Chief 
Executive may coordinate the executive functions. 

(c) To permit the Chief Executive to make a slight in- 
crease in the White House staff, so that he may keep in close 
touch with, and maintain knowledge of, the widespread 
affairs of administration which require his final direction. 

(d) To establish accountability of the Executive to the 
Congress by providing a genuine independent audit by an 
officer solely responsible to the Congress, who will, however, 
have no administrative part in the transactions he audits 
and certifies. 

(e) To extend the merit system upward, outward, and 
downward to cover practically all nonpolicy determining 
posts. I am giving consideration to proposed Executive 
orders extending the merit principle of selection under the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution and Revised Stat- 
utes. Executive orders, however, have not the permanence of 
law; they will not lessen the need for permanent legislation 
on this subject in connection with reorganization. I there- 
fore seek a statutory modernized machinery for the perma- 
nent enforcement of merit principles in appointment, pro- 
motion, and personnel management throughout the Govern- 
ment service. 

The experience of States and municipalities definitely 
proves that reorganization of government along the lines of 
modern business administrative practice can increase effi- 
ciency, minimize error, duplication, and waste, and raise the 
morale of the public service. But that experience does not 
prove, and no person conversant with the management of 
large private corporations or of governments honestly sug- 
gests, that reorganization of government machinery in the 
interests of efficiency is a method of making major savings 
in the cost of government. 

Large savings in the cost of government can be made only 
by cutting down or eliminating government functions. And 
to those who advocate such a course it is fair to put the 
question, Which functions of government do you advocate 
cutting off? 

4. PLANNING 


Of equal importance with intelligent reorganization of the 
executive departments is intelligent reorganization of our 
methods of spending national funds for the conservation 
and development of those natural resources which are the 
foundation of a virile national life. As I said in a special 
message to the Congress last spring, we have reached a stage 
in the depletion of our natural resources where we should 
allot a definite portion of each year’s budget to this work 
of husbandry. 

Our present machinery for carrying out such purposes, 
however, is geared to methods of which the rivers and har- 
bors legislation of many years ago is an example. We spend 
sporadically—on a project here and a project there, deter- 
mined upon without relation to the needs of other locali- 
ties, without relation to possibly more important needs of 
the same locality; without relation to the national employ- 
ment situation or the Federal Budget. 

To avoid waste and to give the Nation its money’s worth 
from the national funds we expend, we must, like any busi- 
ness corporation, have a definite building and operating 
plan worked out ahead of time—a planned order in which 
to make expenditures, a planned timing for expenditures so 
that we may keep our working force employed, and a planned 
coordinated use of the projects after completion. And be- 
cause relative values of local projects should be appraised 
before they come to Washington, first by those with local 
knowledge and then by regional conferences, we must have 
some kind of local and regional planning machinery and 
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coordination to get full value out of the final appropriations 
authorized in Washington—money value and human value. 

Last session I recommended such machinery, For this 
purpose of conservation and development of our natural 
resources I recommended that the country be divided into 
the seven great regions into which Nature divided those 
resources; that in such regions local authorities be set up 
to arrange projects into some kind of comprehensive and 
continuing plan for the entire region; and that only after 
such consideration should regional projects be submitted to 
the Executive and to the Congress for inclusion in a na- 
tional development program of such size as the Budget of 
the year will permit, 

Such machinery will provide decentralization. It will give 
local communities and the Nation alike new confidence in 
the true worth of such expenditures. 

What these four subjects promise in continued and in- 
creased purchasing power—what they promise in greater 
efficiency in the use of Government funds—are intelligent 
foundations for the other plans for encouragement of indus- 
trial expansion with Government help. What they promise 
in social contentment is an almost necessary basis for 
greater security of profits and property. 

In the months they have been before the Congress they 
have been discussed from one end of the country to the 
other. 

For the sake of the Nation, I hope for your early action. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

Tue WHITE House, November 15, 1937. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the message of 
the President be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the motion will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the majority leader when we on the minority 
will have an opportunity to answer parts of the President’s 
message; whether that opportunity will occur next Thurs- 
day, or whether we will adjourn from Thursday until 
Monday? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will say that that all depends on what 
we have to do on next Thursday. As far as I am individually 
concerned, if there is not a program on next Thursday that 
will take up the day, I-would have no objection to speeches 
being made, 

Mr. FISH. The House has already voted that we are ready 
to proceed with business, There is no other business except 
the President’s message, and I think we could well afford to 
spend a few hours on that next Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. We are here for 
business. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I will not object, except to express my very great 
disappointment that we could not at once take up the mes- 
sage for comment, and that we could not hear the alibi 
speeches that should now be made. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I objected, and I still object. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHunch!] objects to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the next session of the House, whether it be tomorrow 
or Thursday, I may be permitted to address the House for 1 
hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes next Thursday immediately 
after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. At this time? 

Mr. LAMNECK. At this time. = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, it goes without saying that 
this session of Congress is one of the most important we have 
ever attended. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill on hours and wages 
which I intend to offer as a substitute for Senate 2475 if it 
is urged for passage. 

During the short vacation that has been granted to the 
legislative branch of Government I have been visiting with 
the people of my own district and conferring with them con- 
cerning the various proposals for the remaking of America. 

I find that in the Twelfth District of Ohio the laws of 
Nature have been neither amended nor repealed. [Applause.] 
The sun continues to rise in the east and set in the golden 
west. 

In my endeavors to learn the truth I have not limited my 
sources of information to political couriers, chosen for their 
ability to bring in joyful news, but I have talked with the 
captains of hundreds and the captains of tens, with the pri- 
vates in the ranks, with those honestly seeking the more 
abundant life. Yes; I have even talked with the forgotten 
man, and I find a plague of fear of what the day may bring 
forth. There is uncertainty, inquiry, and doubt as to the 
wisdom of the many things we have done and there is great 
apprehension of some of the things we are threatening to do. 

On my return to Washington I know my people want me 
to oppose, with all the ability I can command, any scheme 
involving the attempted surrender of their inalienable rights 
or the transfer of legislative power or duties to boards or 
commissions who are controlled in most part by persons 
outside the legislative branch of government. 

We have witnessed during the past 2 months one of the 
most drastic declines in the securities market of this country 
which has ever been known, at least within my experience. 
It reached its height with dramatic swiftness and it came 
apparently without any of the usual warning signals. There 
seems to be considerable difference in opinion of what really 
caused this terrific deflation, but I feel reasonably certain that 
I know personally at least one important factor which has 
contributed to the unfortunate result. That factor is the 


le and unnecessary meddling of the United States 
Government into the affairs of American industry. Here are 
some of the things which are hampering business: The re- 
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straints upon freedom of action; the regulations upon the 
daily conduct of ordinary business affairs; the constantly 
increasing burden imposed by complicated and unsound tax 
laws; the uncertainty of the point at which the next gov- 
ernmental interference may strike. As a result businessmen 
generally feel that the long recognized principles of sound 
business conduct can no longer be counted upon to produce 
the usual results. All of these elements have gradually com- 
bined to produce a state of mind on the part of everyone en- 
gaged in industry in this country which makes for fear, un- 
certainty, lack of confidence, and a reluctance to make plans 
or commitments for orderly progress in the future. These 
considerations are fundamental and until such time as they 
are recognized and taken full account of we cannot expect 
any continuity of progress or development in either our social 
or economic affairs. 

It is my considered judgment that the things which I have 
just mentioned are the prime causes of the recent fall in the 
securities markets and whatever slump in business we may 
now face. 

There seems to be a program outlined in this country that 
it is possible to improve the condition of the underprivileged 
by the process of regulating, restricting, chastising, and gen- 
erally detracting from the other members of society. 

I want, at this point, to stigmatize as un-American any 
process or any propaganda which deliberately encourages class 
hatred and class distinction. The fact of the matter is that 
the well-being of those who have not is interwoven with the 
well-being of those who have. Exactly to the extent that im- 
positions are heaped upon those members of society who con- 
trol the destinies of the industry of this country, to that same 
extent will the men and women who look to industry for 
their daily bread and butter suffer. This principle is a mat- 
ter of ordinary common sense; it is based on historical ex- 
perience. 

It is true now and always will be true, unless we are pre- 
pared to go to the extent of actually and openly appro- 
priating without compensation the property of those who 
have for the benefit of those who have not. Such a step, 
of course, is bolshevism, communism, and utter anarchy. 
I, for one, do not believe that the country is as yet prepared 
for any such form of government or lack of government. 
Short of this, I reiterate that to the extent to which you 
injure business, whether it be directly in dollars and cents or 
whether it be in depriving it of the desire, willingness, and 
incentive to go forward to that same extent, you injure the 
very people for whose supposed benefit the thing is being 
done. If you were to look for the best way possible to in- 
crease the relief rolls in this country, no better way could be 
found. Let no theorist tell you differently. This is the 
hard, cold truth, whether you are a reformer or a reaction- 
ary, whether you like it or whether you do not. 

I now desire to speak briefly on Senate bill 2475, the so- 
called wage and hour bill, which is now held up in the 
Rules Committee. Dp EAE OPI IET OTET a LOS 
the other Members of this House have done likewise. 
they have not I earnestly urge them to do so. Senge 
it were possible, although I know it is not, for all the men 
and women in this country who are engaged in industrial 
enterprise, especially the little fellow, to become familiar 
with the contents of this document. If this were possible, I 
make the direct prediction to you that the Members of this 
Congress would be so overwhelmed with almost universal 
indignant protests that this bill would receive no further 
serious consideration. I have suggested to you that the 
country is weary and sick of governmental interference, that 
business and the country is suffering as a result of it. I say 
to you now that if the administration’s bill is passed, all of 
the interference which has heretofore taken place combined 
will seem mere child’s play compared to the consequences of 
the enactment of S. 2475. There is set up under this bill a 
scheme so complex, so entirely impractical of administra- 
tion, so fraught with certainty of dangerous—not to say irk- 
some and expensive—meddling on the part of a Government 
commission into the affairs of business, both great and small, 
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that the good Lord himself could not carry out the job satis- 
factorily if it were imposed upon Him. 

The bill in its present form contains over 47 pages of 
printed matter. It is impossible for me within the limited 
time at my disposal to even scratch the surface of its numer- 
ous provisions. I will, however, select a few of them at 
random to give you a general idea of the extent to which 
it goes. 

Under part IV, “General administrative provisions”, section 
9, entitled “A labor standard order”, subsection (4), I quote: 

Subject to the provisions of this act— 


The Board 


may classify employers, employees, and employments within the 
occupation to which such order relates according to localities, the 
population of the communities in which such employment occurs, 
the number of employees employed, the nature and volume of 
the goods produced, and such other differentiating circumstances 
as the Board finds necessary or appropriate to accomplish the 
purposes of such order, and may make appropriate provision for 
different classes of employers, employees, or employment; but it 
shall be the policy of the Board to avoid the adoption of any 
classification which effects an unreasonable discrimination against 
any person or locality and to avoid unnecessary or excessive classi- 
fications and to exercise its powers of classification only to the ex- 
22 necessary or appropriate to accomplish the essential purposes 
the act. 

How would any of you gentlemen like to undertake the job 
of classifying all of the employers, employees, and employ- 
ments in this country in the manner indicated by this sec- 
tion? 

Let me refer you to section 11 of the same part entitled 
“Advisory Committees on Fair Labor Standards with Respect 
to Wages and Hours”: 

Sec. 11. Before making an order under section 4 establishing a 
minimum wage or a maximum workweek, or both, for employees 
in any occupation, the Board shall appoint an advisory commit- 
tee or committees to investigate and report upon the value of the 
services rendered by employees in such occupation or the number 
of hours of employment reasonably suitable to the nature of the 
work therein, or both, as the case may be. Each such advisory 
committee shall be composed of an equal number of persons rep- 
resenting the employers and the employees in such occupation, 
three disinterested 


representing the employers and employees shall be selected so far 
as practicable from ee submitted by employers and em- 
ich 


visory committee shall be entitled 
on to be fixed by the Board for each day actually spent 
in the work of the advisory committee in addition to their reason- 
able and necessary traveling and other expenses and shall be sup- 
plied with adequate stenographic, clerical, and other assistance. 

What do you think of this job and how much money do 
you think such a procedure will cost the taxpayers of this 
country? And who do you think would constitute the three 
“public” members of the Board? If you want to know, just 
look at the appointments to boards and other groups designed 
to deal with business that have been appointed so far. Are 
they composed of persons experienced in business? Is the 
membership drawn from the ranks of those who have met 
pay rolls and encountered other everyday business problems 
in the past? The type of citizen who approaches a busi- 
nessman’s problem with sympathy, understanding, and a 
spirit of helpfulmess? No, indeed. These jobs have been 
filled since 1932 chiefly by college professors, fledgling law- 
yers, and half-baked theorists who are without practical 
business experience and with no intention of getting any, 
except at the expense of the Government and industry. 

Section 12, under the same part entitled “Investigations; 
Testimony”: 

Sec. 12. (a) The Board, in its discretion, may investigate and 
gather data regarding the wages, hours, and other conditions and 
practices of employment in any occupation subject to this act— 

And so forth. Not only is the job here involved colossal 
but consider the possible hardship upon the business enter- 
prises of this country inherent in this provision. Think of 
the time, trouble, and expense involved on the employer’s 
part in preparing this data. 
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Section 14 (a), under the same part entitled “Records; 
Labels,” note the following language: 

The presence of any employee at the place of employment at 
any other hours than those stated in the schedule applying to him 
shall be deemed prima facie evidence of violation of such order, 
unless such employee is receiving the overtime rate provided in 
section 6 (b). 

Think over the implications of this and the questions aris- 
ing from its attempted enforcement. 

Consider subdivision (c) of the same section: 

No person other than the producer shall be prosecuted for the 
transportation, shipment, delivery, or sale of unfair goods who 
has secured a representation in writing from the person by whom 
the goods transported, shipped, or delivered were produced, resi- 
dent in the United States, to the effect that such goods were not 
produced in violation of any provision of this act. 

I am not sure that I understand this correctly, but as I 
do understand it I should like those of you who have had 
any practical business experience to put yourselves in the 
place of the person or corporation transporting, shipping, or 
selling goods who in order to secure immunity from prosecu- 
tion must secure a statement of the character indicated from 
the person who produced the goods. Also put yourself in 
the place of the producer of the goods who is requested to 
make the statements. In either capacity, how do you think 
the efficiency of your operation would be affected by the 
requirements of this section? : 

Consider section 18 (a) of the same part entitled “Repara- 
tion; Release of Goods”: 

Sec. 18. (a) If any employee is paid by his employer a wage 
lower than the applicable minimum wage required to be paid by 
any provision of this act or of a labor standard order, or required 
to be paid to make it lawful under this act for goods in the produc- 
tion of which such employee was employed to be shipped in inter- 
state commerce or to compete with goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce, such employee shall be entitled to receive as reparation from 
his employer the full amount of such minimum wage, the amount 
actually paid to him by the employer. 

What do you think of the potentialities of this for stirring 
up strife between employer and employees? What a ripe 
field of investigation for the shyster lawyer! Cannot you 
imagine how the tired businessman will be helped in the day- 
to-day conduct of his business and business conditions in the 
country improved? 

Consider subsection (c) of section 8, part III, which section 
is entitled “Protection of Interstate Commerce from Effect 
of Substandard Labor Conditions.” The significance of this 
subsection may be overlooked if the details of this bill are 
given only such consideration as the powers back of it are 
pleased to allow. It seems to be clearly foreseen that the 
operation of this particular legislation may result in an 
increase of the cost of necessities to the consumer to a point 
where foreign manufacturers may find it profitable to attempt 
to seize the American market, and, in order to forestall or 
prevent any such calamity, the bill provides that the protec- 
tive-tariff principle may be invoked. 

Shades of William McKinley and the “horse and buggy” 
days! We are asked to enact legislation which its propo- 
nents suspect will increase the cost of living, will imperil the 
home market, and then, in order to save us from our own 
folly, we are asked to borrow from our traditional political 
adversaries their panacea for ills of our own creation. It 
may be suspected that the all-wise are planning, by this 
maneuver, to enlist the support of the old-time, stand-pat 
Republican Members of Congress for the support of this 
measure, and are laying the groundwork to put upon their 
shoulders the blame for the inevitable failure of this noble 
experiment. 

I could go on almost indefinitely along this line, but I think 
I have given you enough examples, taken absolutely at ran- 
dom, to make the point which I have in mind. It has been 
alleged that this bill is the proud handiwork of Messrs. Cor- 
coran and Cohen. Whether it be or not, I am personally not 
particularly concerned. However, I will say this about its 
authorship: The bill itself proclaims to the high heavens the 
work of men who have had no practical experience whatever 
in the administration of a going business, whose ideas, how- 
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ever carefully elaborated they may be, are entirely theoretical 
and utterly impractical. Their handiwork, if enacted into 
law, would create a chaos in business never yet known to us, 
not even in the N. R. A. days. It sets an all-time high in 
crackpot legislation, which, in the light of certain measures 
passed during the last 5 years, is going some. 

Now, what do I propose to do about all of this? Well, I 
hope to suggest a simple, workable substitute for his hodge- 
podge bill of doubtful, or at least unidentified parentage, 
which has been dropped into the hopper. 

Let me make it very clear that I am not opposed to the 
social theory which condemns unduly low wages and unduly 
long hours. No decent American citizen can take exception 
to this attitude. What I do take exception to is any approach 
to a solution of this problem which is utterly impractical, 
which in its operation would be much more destructive than 
constructive to the very purposes which it is designed to 
serve, and which is intrinsically subversive of the fundamental 
principles of American democracy. The difficulty is that fear 
of criticism has caused many Members of Congress who 
understand the fallacy of this type of legislation to fail to 
voice their opposition. When one has the temerity to oppose 
such half-baked, impractical, and unworkable legislation as 
Senate bill 2475, he is immediately labeled as a heartless foe 
of the worker, bent on depriving him of the actual necessities 
of life. It is lack of courage to face such a false charge and 
stand up for common-sense legislation that causes all too 
many Members of both Houses to enact into law legislation 
of the ridiculous character of this wage and hour bill. 

I now submit my answer in a form which I believe will 
accomplish the desired purpose to the extent that it is sound, 
helpful, and constructive, without at the same time giving 
industry another jolt from which to recover. 

Senate bill 2475 proposes to set up a new commission for the 
purpose of making effective and administering the wages and 
hours proposal. It takes forty-odd pages of printed matter to 
describe the purposes and duties of this new body, with all its 
attachments, commissions, committees, attorneys, clerks, ex- 
penses, and appurtenances. All this, mark you, is to be paid 
for by the taxpayer in addition to all the other going govern- 
mental bodies at a time when we are supposed to be retrench- 
ing. I had thought that we already had enough commissions 
to run several governments. I had also understood that we 
were being asked under other pending administration legis- 
lation to empower the President to take drastic steps to re- 
organize the Federal Government departments and bureaus 
in the interest of speed, efficiency, and curtailment of ex- 
penses. It appears now, however, that we must have still 
another commission immediately. This present special ses- 
sion of Congress has been deemed necessary for the purpose 
of creating this commission, among other things. 

I stand here to tell you gentlemen that if this new com- 
mission eyer comes into existence and tackles the job im- 
posed upon it by the forty-odd pages of printing it will put 
to shame in size, complexity, and cost of upkeep all of the 
other commissions together which we have been asked to 
create and have created during the last several sessions of 
Congress. 

Considering these facts, I ask myself, What is the real na- 
ture of the objective we are being required to seek, and will 
it not somehow fit into the scheme of existing Government 
things? If I can find the answer to this, I will be really co- 
operating with the President in his broad, declared objectives. 
The plain answer, it seems to me, is this: On analysis, the 
basis upon which we can object to and get at the payment of 
oppressive wages, the maintenance of excessive hours of 
work, and improper child labor is that these practices, insofar 
as they affect interstate commerce, put a burden upon such 
commerce by creating competitive conditions which are un- 
fair to other business paying a decent wage, working decent 
hours, and not employing child labor. In other words, what 
these “oppressors” are doing amounts to an unfair trade 
practice, an unfair method of competition in commerce. 

Then it immediately becomes apparent that we already 
have a commission well qualified, well equipped and seasoned, 
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one whose very function it is, by the law of its creation, to 
put a stop to unfair methods of competition in commerce— 
the Federal Trade Commission. The machinery is set up, 
the trained personnel is there, and the Commission itself 
by its statesmanlike conduct of its business over a period of 
years has inspired general confidence in tts administration 
of restrictive legislation. In passing I cannot forbear to say 
that in this respect the impression which it has created 
throughout the country is in marked contrast to the feelings 
which have been experienced and expressed about one of our 
more recent creations, the National Labor Relations Board. 
So, gentlemen, I have prepared and introduced a very simple 
bill covering about three pages of printing. This bill defines 
what is meant by oppressive wages, oppressive hours of work, 
and oppressive child labor. It denominates these practices 
as unfair methods of competition in commerce and expressly 
states that in so doing it is simply giving name to some of the 
practices referred to by section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which states: 

Src. 5. That unfair methods of competition in commerce are 
hereby declared unlawful. 


Having thus placed the subject matter of the bill directly 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission, 
most of the further details of administration are auto- 
matically taken care of by the existing provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The limited respects in 
which these provisions need supplement for present purposes 
I have undertaken to cover by special provision. For in- 
stance, the determination of what will constitute oppressive 
Wages or oppressive work hours or oppressive child labor is 
for the Commission to make in each case, just as it is pres- 
ently deciding every day whether other trade practices are 
unfair or constitute unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce. But in view of the far-reaching effect and the novel 
character of the determination here involved, it has seemed 
to me wise to afford the Commission some lead from which 
to work. Consequently there have been specified a number 
of simple, well-understood considerations which shall be 
definitely taken under advisement in reaching determinations 
as to the oppressive nature of labor conditions. 

In my opinion, the ultimate solution of the problem with 
which we are dealing is for each State to legislate in respect 
of labor conditions for its own industries of which it has first- 
hand intimate knowledge. One of the purposes of my bill is 
to encourage by its terms or implications this decentralizing 
process. In this regard it is in exact opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the administration’s bill which will serve to increase 
the existing centralization of authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment even beyond its present peak. 

Outside of a few simple enforcement provisions, I have now 
given you the gist of my proposal. I have no particular 
pride of authorship, but I do sincerely believe that if we are 
to have legislation on this much-mooted question it offers a 
workable basis of operation, which I cannot say for the ad- 
ministration’s bill now pending. 

One more contrast. My bill will operate on the same basis 
as does the present Federal Trade Commission Act, that is 
against individual offenders unless there are groups in collu- 
sion. Under the administration bill there is to be a blanket 
application to “occupations,” which is given a broad inter- 
pretation, of standards of minimum wages and maximum 
hours. It apparently is not designed to take any cognizance 
of units in an industry or of geographical divisions. Thus, 
those differentials which have developed in this country and 
in the various industries over a period of years not by arbi- 
trary action but through the operation of natural economic 
laws, are to be utterly ignored and all units in an industry 
and all sections of the country are to be pressed together in 
the same strait jacket. On this subject, I have reason to 
think that my colleagues in this Chamber from south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line entertain rather strong ideas. 

It has been loudly proclaimed, and will be again, that 40 
cents an hour and a 40-hour workweek are levels of decency 
which no fair employer can object to and which should not be 
contravened regardless of objection. For my part, I would 
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rather have the levels determined in the case of each em- 
ployer by a fair-minded tribunal upon the basis of actual 
facts presented in the particular case than to have them 
jammed down the throats of entire industries at the behest 
of a group of law writers who are distinguished most of all 
by their well-known lack of training in every aspect of busi- 
ness but its theory. 

I believe I have given sufficient reasons to convince most 
anyone that Senate bill 2475 should never be passed. I will 
say further, on my own responsibility, that if it is passed and 
becomes the law of the land, America will cease to be a free 
country the day the law goes into effect. 

I have many other reasons for being opposed to the bill. 
First, I believe it is unconstitutional. On more than one occa- 
sion the Supreme Court has already held that the Federal 
Government has no power to control wages and hours of 
labor of employees—that these things, so far as control is at 
all possible, are within the police power of the various States 
and that Federal control can be brought about only by the 
usurpation of power. In this connection I would like to call 
your attention to part III, section 8 (a) of the bill, which I 
quote, as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Board shall determine that any sub- 
standard labor condition exists in the production of goods in one 
State and that such goods compete to a substantial extent in that 
State with other goods produced in another State and sold or trans- 
ported in interstate commerce, in the production of which such sub- 
standard labor condition does not exist, the Board shall make an 
order requiring the elimination of such substandard labor condition 
and the maintenance of the appropriate fair labor standard in the 
production of goods which so compete. 

Here you will observe a direct attempt to impose standards 
dictated by the new commission on purely intrastate opera- 
tions merely because they compete with interstate operations. 
Are we to infer from this that the doctrine of State’s rights 
has now been completely and openly relegated to the “horse 
and buggy” days? 

It is true that outside of the example just given the bill 
attempts, as far as I can ascertain, to provide for the fixing of 
minimum wages and maximum hours only in occupations 
which may be declared to be associated with interstate com- 
merce. It does not pretend, except as I have stated, to ben- 
efit the millions engaged in occupations not related to or con- 
nected with interstate commerce except by indirection—this 
despite the reckless disregard for States’ rights otherwise 
evinced. The theory behind this unusual restraint seems to 
be that the fixing of wages and hours in some occupations 
will create so much trouble and discontent in others that the 
States will be obliged to take action to meet a new and unnat- 
ural situation. In other words, in this respect this bill is 
designed to accomplish by subterfuge what the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power to impose upon the business and labor 
of our country by straightforward honesty. 

Thus it is implied that the human commission created to 
function under this bill will be able to simplify the enormous 
ramifications of modern business to such an extent that it can 
control that portion of a single industry engaged in manu- 
facturing a part of its product for interstate commerce and 
leave another, perhaps a much greater, part of the same in- 
dustry to the ministrations of Providence or the fortuitous 
conduct of the individual States. 

In connection with the position already taken by the Su- 
preme Court restricting the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in fixing wages and hours of labor, it will be urged in 
all probability that the Supreme Court has set a precedent of 
reversing itself, that its decisions in the future are not to 
be based on the simple language of the Constitution itself, but 
must be from day to day in harmony with the ever-changing 
current of certain opinions. 

It may be urged that the Constitution itself no longer forms 
the basis on which we are to build our future, but that, with- 
out a change in language, there shall be a change of inter- 
pretation of language from time to time to meet changes 
in conditions and to meet the fancies of those who wish to 
o e re ee en ee oe 
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- I shall not stop now to combat this line of thought, how- 
ever fantastic it may appear in the light of mere human 
reason; but I do wish to warn you that if this condition has 


come upon us to stay, a tremendous responsibility has been 


added to the duties of the legislative branch of government— 
a responsibility of eternal vigilance lest the acts of Congress, 
ill-considered and ill-advised, shall transgress the basic laws 
of nature and the accepted rules of common sense. If our 
acts are not to be subject to review, if this is the court of last 
resort, then our errors are likely to be fatal and our acts must 
be guarded as we would guard our honor and our homes. 

One of the arguments used by the proponents of the admin- 
istration bill is that this is going to be a great benefit to 
labor. I deny this contention absolutely and predict that if 
the bill is passed American labor will lose most, if not all, 
of the great benefits they have gained by the fact they have 
been free men and have secured by their own efforts conces- 
sions which have improved their conditions financially and 
physically; - American workingmen have been organized for 
a good many years and they have been doing quite well for 
themselves. 

Possibly they have not yet gained their goal. Possibly they 
have not yet procured for themselves a just and adequate 
share of the fruits of their endeavors; but they have made 
substantial progress in their own behalf, in their own way, 
and they have kept their independence and their self-respect. 
There is before us no proof that labor is ready and willing to 
surrender its ideals to government, to trust its program to 
theorists, to return to the cradle and assume the role of a 
coddled infant, There is not sufficient certainly that the new 
untrained nurse may not fail to furnish the bottle regularly 
or might not neglect her ministrations entirely while day- 
dreaming on the velvety violet beds of Utopia. 

I doubt if American labor is being fooled at all. I may be 
permitted to doubt the value to labor of any scheme to lessen 
the responsibility and necessity of organization. That is 
exactly what this administration bill is designed to accom- 
plish; and, if enacted and accepted as sound public policy, 
it will be but the entering wedge to unlimited encroachments 
upon the private rights of millions—the worker will become 
a ward of Government; the millenium of the fairy-minded 
will be with us. 

We are supposed to believe that a human commission, 
appointed and annointed by a human executive, will be able 
to perform miracles. It is inferred that this commission 
will have conferred upon it the ability to establish wages 
and hours suited to all the conditions in Georgia and in 
Massachusetts at one and the same time. The whole theory 
of the minimum wage is questionable. If this measure 
accomplished its purpose of disrupting labor organizations 
and taking over their mission, then the minimum will ever 
tend to become the maximum and those now earning satis- 
factory incomes will be reduced to even lower levels. The 
result will be a leveling down for the many and only imagi- 
nary benefit for the few. 

I object to the proposed legislation because it will tend to 
set a dangerous precedent, dangerous to American liberty. 
Some day we may have a Chief Executive who will pride him- 
self on not being a “man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief,” someone who will be greedy for power and ambitious 
_ for the members of his own family. Such an Executive may 
use this, or similar legislation; as a system of rewards for 
political loyalty and punishment for failure to pay tribute 
of whatever sort. When a set of economic royalists neglect 
to make satisfactory contributions to the party war chest, 
they may have their minimum wage scale increased and 
when one section of labor fails to deliver at the polls, it may 
be made to suffer a drastic reduction in hourly pay. Thus 
“control” may pass entirely out of the hands of those who 
pay and those who earn wages and receive salaries into the 
hands of one of the class who “toil not, neither do they spin.” 

We, of this House, have been permitted to view—yes; to 
participate in—the creation of enormous national debts for 
the payment of which the next generation must assume an 
unwilling obligation. All this may have been necessary. But 
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it is not necessary for us to enact legislation well designed 
to add chains to the burdens of this slavery. 

We are told that the object sought to be attained by the 
fixing of maximum hours of work is to make necessary the 
employment of more men to produce the same volume of 
goods and thus reduce the ranks of the idle. This might 
work out to some extent if there were any assurance or any 
provision tending toward the probability that the level of 
production could be maintained. This leads very naturally 
to an inquiry as to why no legislative effort has been made 
looking toward the stimulation of production and the con- 
sequent employment of additional labor. There has never 
been before us during all of the depression one single sug- 
gestion designed to make it safe for those who have saved to 
invest their earnings in any American business enterprise. 
Nothing has been proposed that would tend to encourage men 
of genius and organizations of new businesses or the exten- 
sion of industries already existing. We have entirely neg- 
lected the obvious, time tried, and tested methods of curing 
the evils of unemployment and have wandered from the 
beaten paths following a political will-o’-the-wisp. 

No doubt there is a time to make experiments, there is a 
place for theory, there are reasons for studying all new and 
strange suggestions, but in times of peril it is foolish, beyond 
the power of words to describe, to neglect a certainty in 
order to pursue a fantasy. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. CostTELLO (at the request of Mr. Buck), indefinitely; 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. HEALEY (at the request of Mr. McCormack), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. ALESHIRE, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. DEEN, for the remainder of the week, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Lesrnsxt, for today, on account of illness. 

To Mr. McLavcHLIN (at the request of Mr. Corrrx of Ne- 
braska), indefinitely, on account of death of law partner. 

To Mr. WHELCHEL, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Secrest, for 1 week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. ELLENBOGEN, for 3 days, on account of illness in 
family. 

To Mr. Tuo, for 2 days, to attend the funeral of former 
Senator Atlee Pomerene. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that my colleague the gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. Cote, may have an indefinite leave of absence on account 
of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, it was with deep regret that I 
had to ask an indefinite leave of absence for my collęague 
the gentleman from California, Mr. Costetto. On his trip 
back to attend the session, on Saturday last, he was the 
victim of a most unfortunate automobile accident, which will 
incapacitate him and render him unable to attend the session 
for weeks to come. Both his legs were fractured, his collar- 
bone was broken, and he is in a serious condition in a North 
Carolina hospital today. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. CosTELLO] has been 
one of the most valuable Members of the House. His pres- 
ence will be missed, and I am certain we all regret and 
deeply grieve over his incapacity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
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delivered by the Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, in New York on November 10 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein excerpts from a report showing the effect of the 
undistributed profits tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and those of my col- 
league the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. CITRON] on 
the subject of the corporate undistributed profits tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania and Mr. Curtey asked and 
were given permission to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address I made on last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an address delivered by the Honorable Louis A. Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Virginia; at Danville, Va., on 
August 25, 1937. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor a radio address delivered by my 
colleague the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KOPPLEMANN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on November 24, after the reading of the Journal, the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s desk, and the other 
legislative business in order for the day, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the majority leader going to permit Members to speak at 
a time so far in the future? It seems to me we ought not 
to permit special orders to address the House so long in 
advance. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, replying to the gentleman, 
may I say it is all right with me for any Member to have 
authority to address the House after the disposition of the 
legislative business in order for that particular day. Of 
course, if the House is not in session on the particular day 
on which the Member requests permission to address the 
House, then the Member could not speak. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, until we know something about what the program of 
this special session is—and I suppose there is a program 
somewhere—I do not think we should permit definite com- 
mitments 2 or 3 weeks in advance. I object to any commit- 
ment of that kind 3 or 4 weeks in advance. If the gentleman 
wants to address the House tomorrow or the next day, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes tomorrow. 

LXxxlI-——2 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, after the reading of 
the Journal, the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table, and following the legislative program in order for the 
day, he may be permitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU rose. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a brief telegram from the Governor of North Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on the next day the House is in session, immediately 
following the reading of the Journal, I may be allowed to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that on the next day the House meets, 
after the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s desk and the 
legislative program in order for the day, he may be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio and Mr. LAMBERTSON asked and were 
given permission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD: 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorn and to include therein 
a number of names of un-American activities in Los Angeles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, a few days before the last session adjourned the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the names of some St. Louis people, stating 
they were connected with an organization which he has been 
attacking. I offer no objection to the gentleman’s activities 
in throwing light on the organization’s purposes. 

I have in my possession one affidavit, and other affidavits 
will be submitted to me, to the effect that some of these 
people never belonged to the organization in question. I 
think, therefore, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICK- 
STEIN] should refrain, at least for the time being, from plac- 
ing in the Recorp the names of citizens of the United States 
he alleges belong to this organization to which he takes ex- 
ception, and to which I likewise take exception, until he is 
positive he is correct. Mr. Speaker, for the time being, I 
object. 

(Mr. PETTENGILL asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentleman 
from St. Louis making the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a radio address which I recently made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
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and to include therein a radio address which he recently 
made. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I did not hear a word the gentleman said. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I did not hear the Chair's 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. That is not the fault of the Chair. The 
Chair will restate the request. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Corr] asked unanimous consent to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp by incorporating a radio address 
delivered by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AnprEws asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit 
a suggestion for the consideration of the House and the 
leadership of the House. 

The committees, of course, may begin functioning im- 
mediately. It seems to me rather an important matter of 
policy for it to be determined as early as possible whether we 
shall carry forward the ordinary business of legislation or 
whether we shall attempt to hold the House to the considera- 
tion primarily of the matters which have provoked the call- 
ing of this session. I do not desire to ask the leadership at 
this moment to make an announcement with regard to the 
matter, but I do suggest that as soon as it can be determined, 
after consultation with the chairmen of the committees, 
members of the committees, and so forth, as to what is to be 
the policy, we should try at least informally to agree upon 
such policy so we may all know what to do about it. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter which I have addressed to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Fren M. Vinson], in which I have 
asked for revision and modification of the undivided surplus 
and capital gains taxes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for one-half a min- 
ute, in order that I may ask a question of the majority 
leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

AID TO BUSINESS 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can the majority leader 
tell me if anything will be done at this extra session of 
Congress to assist the industries engaged in the manufac- 
turing of boots, shoes, and leather goods, as well as the 
cotton and woolen industries? The workers in my district 
are out of work. One industry has recently closed entirely, 
with 400 families affected. This is the case in many of the 
industries throughout Massachusetts besides the industries 
mentioned. Will anything be done to aid industry? The 
workers came to my office before I left. They know only 
too well of the recession in business, and hope that this 
Congress will rectify the mistakes that have hurt business 
and as a result hurt their employment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a short bill, 
which I have today introduced, calling for the repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SaBaTH asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT P. HILL 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, during the recent recess of 
Congress one of our colleagues, a man who has served in 
this body from two States of the United States—the State 
of Illinois and only recently the State of Oklahoma—a man 
who enjoyed the admiration and respect of every Member of 
this body, passed away. I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the late 
Honorable Rozert P. HILL, of the Fifth District of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Speaker, more will be said from the floor of this 
House at a later date in memory of our late colleague. At 
this time, Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and move its 
adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 347 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Roserr P. HL, a Representative from the State of 


0 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 
BP pont pee Ne E ich al ESE EESE OE, aie ea aad 
ourn. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

817. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary examination and re- 
view of reports on St. Lucie, West Palm Beach, Hillsboro, 
North New River, and Miami Canals, Fla., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved August 30, 1935, and requested 
by resolution of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted February 13, 1935; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

818. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
company papers, on a preliminary examination of Siletz 
River and tributaries, Oregon, authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved June 22, 1936, and by an act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1935; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

819. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Deschutes River, Oreg., with a view to control of 
floods, authorized by act of Congress approved June 13, 1934; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

820. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary examination of Lewis 
River and its tributaries, Washington, with a view to the con- 
trol of floods, authorized by act of Congress approved June 
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13, 1934, and the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

821. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary examination of Siuslaw 
River and tributaries, Oregon, authorized by an act of Con- 
gress approved July 1, 1935, and by the Flood Control Act 
approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

822. A letter from the Chairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting a report covering the operations of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the second quar- 
ter of 1937, and for the period from the organization of the 
Corporation on February 2, 1932, to June 30, 1937, inclusive 
(H. Doc. No. 385); to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 

823. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the American National Red Cross for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1937; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

824. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a copy of the following legislation passed by 
the Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John, and 
approved by the Acting Governor of the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

825. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to provide for a commissioned strength of 14,659 
for the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

826. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a copy of the legislation passed by the Mu- 
nicipal Council of St. Croix at a meeting held September 8 
and approved by the Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

827. A letter from the national legislative chairman, Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, transmitting 
the minutes of the seventeenth national convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, August 2 to 6, inclusive (H. Doc. No. 383); 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

828. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a copy of the following legislation passed by the 
Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John and ap- 
proved by the Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

829. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting copy of legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix and approved by the Acting Governor 
of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

830. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting copy of the following legislation passed by the 
Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John and approved 
by the Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

831. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill to extend the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant privileges, leases, and 
permits to all lands and buildings under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

832. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
draft of a bill to provide for a flowage easement on certain 
ceded Chippewa Indian lands bordering Lake of the Woods, 
Warroad River, and Rainy River, Minn., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

833. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Philippine National As- 
sembly on the occasion of the death of Hon. Joseph T, 
Robinson, late floor leader of the United States Senate; to 
the Committee on Memorials. 

834. A letter from the consumers’ counsel, National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission, transmitting annual report of the 
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office of consumers’ counsel of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commissiion, covering the activities of the office during the 
fiscal year 1937; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

835. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
a report of the sale of 28,630 pounds of useless papers 
amounting to $60.12; to the Committee on the Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

836. A letter from the Chairman, United States Maritime 
Commission, transmitting economic survey of the American 
merchant marine (H. Doc. No. 392); to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and ordered to be printed. 

837. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a report of designs, aircraft, aircraft parts, and 
aeronautical accessories purchased by the Navy Department 
pursuant to section 10 of said act during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, and the prices therefor and the reason for the 
award in each case; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

838. A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting a supplementary report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the agricultural income inquiry; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

839. A letter from the director, national legislative com- 
mittee, American Legion, transmitting proceedings of the 
Nineteenth Annual National Convention of the American 
Legion, held at New York City, September 20-23, 1937 (H. 
Doc. No. 386); to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

840. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a copy of the legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John and approved by the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 

841. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of 
Mermentau River, La., authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 8334) to increase the 
salaries of city and village carriers and clerks in first- and 
second-class post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8335) to repeal authority to 
the President to issue $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8336) to repeal the undistributed profits 
or surplus tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND (by request): A bill (H. R. 8337) to amend 
section 4370 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316); to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: A bill (H. R. 8338) providing for the 
examination and survey of the Beach Haven Inlet, Ocean 
County, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TOWEY: A bill (H. R. 8339) providing for the 
repeal of section 7 of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the diversification of employment of Federal prisoners, for 
their training and schooling in trades and occupations, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 27, 1930; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8340) to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 
with respect to the tax on capital gains and losses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8341) to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 
with respect to the surtax on undistributed profits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 8342) to amend section 
128 of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8343) to provide for the extension of 
prospecting permits in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8344) to protect and preserve the salmon 
fishery of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEOGH: A bill (H. R. 8345) for the postal em- 
ployees’ longevity; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8346) authorizing the sale 
of certain lands to the regents of the Agriculture College of 
New Mexico; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8347) to repeal section 14, 
title I, subtitle B (surtax on undistributed profits), and sec- 
tion 401, title II (capital-stock tax), of the Revenue Act of 
1936; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana: A bill (H. R. 8348) to 
provide for the continuation and expansion of Federal Works 
Program, for the relief of hardship and suffering caused by 
unemployment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. WEAVER (by request): A bill (H. R. 8349) to pro- 
vide for cancelation of citizenship and deportation in the 
case of certain naturalized citizens of the United States be- 
cause of the advocacy of political doctrines subversive of the 
best interests of the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8350) to provide that it shall 
be a criminal offense to advise, advocate, or teach principles 
of government based in whole or in part in opposition to or 
discrimination against people of any particular race or creed, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAMNECE: A bill (H. R. 8351) to designate the 
maintenance of oppressive wages or oppressive hours or 
oppressive child labor as an unfair method of competition in 
commerce, to confer jurisdiction thereof upon the Federal 
Trade Commission, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. CURLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 348) for the relief of 
Helen Shanahan; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 498) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide for a referendum on war and to limit con- 
scription and undeclared warfare; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 499) 
authorizing the erection of a memorial to the late Guglielmo 
.Marconi; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHANLEY (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 500) designating May 28, 1938, National Aviation Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, memorializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to pay Zoe A. Tilghman, the widow of 
William (Bill) Tilghman, on account of the killing of said 
William (Bill) Tilghman by Federal prohibition officer; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 8352) for the relief of 
John Pellet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 8353) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phebe Lucretia Dixon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8354) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura S. D’Yarnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8355) for the relief of Lester Cooley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEITER: A bill (H. R. 8356) granting an increase 
of pension to George J. Fraehlick; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8357) to correct the naval record of John 
R. Wilson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8358) to correct the military record of 
Joseph E. Ryan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8359) for the 
relief of Roy Hesselmeyer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLUETT: A bill (H. R. 8360) granting an increase 
of pension to Louise E. Van Norden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8361) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma A. Trumble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DELANEY: A bill (H. R. 8362) for the relief of 
John Joseph Murphy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8363) for the relief of William F. 
Shanley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8364) for the relief of Oscar Forster; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOXEY: A bill (H. R. 8365) for the relief of the 
stockholders of the North Mississippi Oil Mills of Holly 
Springs, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ECKERT: A bill (H. R. 8366) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: A bill (H. R. 8367) granting a pen- 
sion to James Vergil Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8368) granting a pension to Conrad F. 
Korthanke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8369) for the relief of George O. Von 
Schriltz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 8370) granting a pen- 
sion to Azelle V. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8371) for the 
relief of the Mohawk Coal Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8372) granting a pension to Rilla 
Christy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8373) for 
the relief of List & Clark Construction Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8374) for the relief of Tiffany Con- 
struction Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8375) for the relief of Roscoe B. Huston; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8376) for the relief of James D. Larry, 
Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8377) for the relief of H. W. Adelberger, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMNECE: A bill (H. R. 8378) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza Duvendack; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8379) for the 
relief of James T. Webster and Mary A. Webster; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8380) for the relief of Glenn R. Martin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUECKE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8381) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah A. Troutt; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8382) granting a pension to Sarah Fox- 
ton Judson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 8383) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Thorson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POLE: A bill (H. R. 8384) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8385) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. QUINN: A bill (H. R. 8386) for the relief of Char- 
lotte Lamby; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8387) authorizing the 
Court of Claims to hear and adjust the claim of the trustees 
of the Construction Materials Corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 8388) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims, House Document No. 230, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, in the matter of com- 
pensation due the estate of Wellborn Echols, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3314. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Amsterdam, N. Y.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3315. Also, petition of Lewis A. Dowd, asking that the 
House of Representatives institute an investigation of the 
ineligibility of former Senator Hugo L. Black; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3316. Also, petition of the Tri-Cities Central Labor Union; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3317. Also, petition of the Grand Lodge of Knights of 
Pythias; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3318. Also, petition of the Transport Workers’ Union of 
America; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3319. Also, petition of the New York State Federation of 
Labor; to the Committee on Rules. 

3320. Also, petition of the German American Citizens’ 
Alliance of Wisconsin, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3321. Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3322. Also, petition of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

3323. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of America; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

3324. Also, petition of the Acting Custodian of Archives; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3325. Also, petition of the Jacksonville Wholesale Lumber- 
men’s Association; to the Committee on Labor. 

3326. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C., concerning the preserva- 
tion of the present form of administration of the Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws by maintaining the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission as an inde- 
pendent establishment; to the Committee on Labor. 

3327. Also, petition of the Prominent Specialty Co., New 
York City, concerning the Black-Connery bill (S. 2475 and 
H. R. 7200); to the Committee on Labor. 

3328. Also, petition of the New York Board of Trade, Inc., 
New York City, concerning reorganization of the executive 
departments of the Government; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Organization. 

3329. By Mr. PFEIFFER: Petition of the Electrolux, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., concerning the Black-Connery bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

3330. Also, petition of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors 
Association, Inc., New York, concerning the wage and hour 
legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 

3331. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Merchant Bakers As- 
sociation, Brooklyn, N. Y., concerning the new farm bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3332. Also, petition of the New York Board of Trade, Inc., 
New York City, concerning reorganization of the executive 
departments of Government; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization. 

3333. Also, petition of the Prominent Specialty Co., New 
York City, concerning the wage and hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, who art the creator of the 
ends of the earth, who faintest not, nor art ever weary, of 
whose understanding there is no searching: Save Thy people 
and bless Thine heritage; govern them and lift them up for- 
ever, that they may know that they who wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint. 

Vouchsafe, therefore, unto us this day that we, by the up- 
soaring of our faith, may see what is the truest way, the 
highest good; that we may desire only to do the thing that 
pleaseth Thee, and that we may go from dream to duty 
carrying our vision and our rapture into the actualities of 
life, where it is given to love’s warm flame to repair the 
grievous injuries that sin hath wrought in the souls of men, 
and where good deeds done and truth sown as seeds shall 
ever rise again in new harvests of beauty. We ask it in the 
name of our Exemplar and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

APPEARANCE OF SENATORS 


ROBERT J. BULKLEY, a Senator from the State of Ohio; 
JAMES J. Davis, a Senator from the State of Pennsylvania; 
Pat Harrison, a Senator from the State of Mississippi; Jos 
LEE, a Senator from the State of Oklahoma; Ernest LUN- 
DEEN, a Senator from the State of Minnesota; Jonn H. OVER- 
TON, a Senator from the State of Louisiana; GEORGE L. RAD- 
CLIFFE, a Senator from the State of Maryland; Harry S. 
TRUMAN, a Senator from the State of Missouri; and F, Ryan 
Durry, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, appeared in 
their seats today. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
November 15, 1937, was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 


States, submitting nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LEWIS. I note the absence of a quorum, and ask for 
a roll call. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Andrews Copeland Pittman 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Pope 

Austin Dieterich Radcliffe 
Bailey Donahey Lewis Reynolds 
Bankhead Duffy Lodge 

Barkley Ellender Logan Schwartz 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Lundeen Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McAdoo Shipstead 
Bridges Gillette McCarran Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Glass McGill Smith 
Bulkley Graves McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulow Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Burke Guffey Miller Townsend 
Byrd Hale Minton Truman 
Byrnes Harrison Murray dings 
Capper Hatch Norris Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Nye Van Nuys 
Chavez Hi O'Mahoney Wagner 

Clark Hitchcock Overton White 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Hott] and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. HuGHEs] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. MALONEY], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], 
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the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sterwer] is detained from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE SENATOR ROBINSON, OF 

ARKANSAS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the National Assembly of the Philippines as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, late a 
Senator from the State of Arkansas, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Resolution No. 70 


Whereas the sad news has been received of the passing of the 
Honorable Joseph T. Robinson, floor leader of the United States 


Senate; 
Whereas Senator Robinson has himself at all times 


distinguished 

as a true champion of democracy and self-rule; 

Whereas his demise is a great loss both to the United States of 
America and to the Philippines: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Assembly of the Philippines do, as it 
hereby does, express the deepest grief over the death of the Honor- 
able Joseph T. Robinson, floor leader of the United States Senate; 

Resolved further, That the assembly adjourn its session imme- 
diately upon the approval of this resolution as a token of respect 
and sorrow; and 

Resolved finally, That a certified copy of this resolution be for- 
warded through official channels to the President of the United 
States, the American and to Mrs, Joseph T. Robinson. 

Adopted August 28, 1937. 

AIRCRAFT PURCHASES BY THE NAVY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on designs, aircraft, aircraft parts, and aero- 
nautical accessories purchased by the Navy Department dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, together with the 
prices paid therefor and the reasons for awards in each 
case, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
PRIVILEGES AFFECTING LANDS, ETC., UNDER NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant privileges, leases, and permits 
affecting all lands and buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

LAWS ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate six letters 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of laws enacted by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Croix and the Municipal Council of St. Thomas 
and St. John at recent meetings, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, were referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

LAWS OF HAWAIIAN LEGISLATURZ, 1937 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii, transmitting, 
pursuant to law (through the Governor of Hawaii and the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior), copy of the journal of the 
house of representatives of said Territory, together with 
copies of laws passed by the Hawaiian Legislature, regular 
session of 1937, which, with the accompanying documents, 
was referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 


CROP INSURANCE SYSTEM FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, relative to the establish- 
ment of a system of crop insurance for fruits and vegetables, 
in response to Senate Resolution 108 (submitted by Mr. 
Pepper and agreed to August 16, 1937), which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Public Resolutions 61 and 112, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, a supplemental report on agricultural in- 
come in the United States, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


PROFITS ON AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate five letters 
from the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of decisions by the 
Commission relative to profits being derived or accruing on 
air-mail contracts by the National Park Airways, Inc., the 
Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., the American Airlines, Inc., the 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., and the Wyoming Air 
Service, Inc., which, with the accompanying copies of deci- 
sions, were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


SEPTEMBER REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the corpora- 
tion for the month of September 1937, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, an economic survey of 
the American merchant marine, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Commission’s official proceedings and other statistical 
data for the year ended December 31, 1936, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL, NATIONAL BITUMINOUS 
COAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Consumers’ Counsel of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing and requesting the Co 
of the United States to pay Zoe A. the 
William (Bill) Tilghman, on account of the Killing of 
William (Bill) Tilghman by Federal prohibition officer 
Whereas on November 1, 1924, a Federal prohibition officer 
(Wylie Lynn), in company with two notorious women of ill repute 
and one other man, all under the influence of liquor, although 
Lynn was able to drive, drove through the street of a town yelling 
curses at the district judge and other lawful officials, and Lynn 
fired his gun in the street, and William (Bill) Tilghman, a commis- 
sioned peace officer, at once arrested and disarmed Lynn; and 
Lynn then drew a second and concealed gun and shot Tilghman 
dead, subsequently claiming that he (Lynn) was acting in an 
Official capacity; and 
Whereas the above facts are matter of record in the United 
2 . court at Tulsa, Okla., on a hearing in January 
Whereas the House of ntatives of the United Sta 
after a full in on W ma ss “the — 


not voted upon the bill; and 
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Whereas Congress voted and paid to the widow of Henry Wirkula 
$5,000, whose husband was also killed by Federal officers while 
he was in the act of fleeing from the law (see Private, No. —, 
72d Cong.); and 

Whereas this sum was paid within 3 years after his death, and 
although more than 12 years has passed since the killing of officer 
Bill Tilghman, and in spite of the acknowledgment of the justice 
of the claim by the House of Representatives of the United States, 
nothing has been done in the way of payment to the widow of 
Bill Tilghman; and 

Whereas the payment in the case of the man killed while fleeing 
from the law and withholding said payment from the widow of 
the man killed in upholding the law appears unjust and tends to 
encourage lawbreakers and radicals and to discourage good and 
faithful officers and to cause good citizens to lose respect for the 
law and is a reflection on the Government and is against public 
polity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sixteenth Legislature of the Senate 
of Oklahoma (the house of representatives concurring therein), 
That the Congress of the United States is respectfully memo- 
rialized and urged, in view of their having recognized the justice 
of this claim, that said Congress delay no longer in applying the 
remedy thereto, to give the widow of said Bill Tilghman such 
reparation as may be just and equitable; and 

That the secretary of state is requested to send at once to the 
Presiding Officers of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States certified copies of this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the executive committee of the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America (Texas Di- 
vision), at Munday, Tex., favoring the adoption and enact- 
ment of a domestic allotment plan providing for the establish- 
ment of a production basis on farms so that each farmer may 
be allotted an equitable pro rata in the American market, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution unanimously 
adopted by a meeting of the Kings County Consolidated Civic 
League, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the extension of home-loan 
mortgages to 30 years, the establishment of a 4-percent inter- 
est rate, and the halting of foreclosures, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Fifteenth General Assembly of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, in convention as- 
sembled at Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the continuance of the 
W. P. A. until private industry is able to supply work for all 
who are unemployed, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citizens 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Gay Hill, Independence and Somer- 
ville, Tex., praying for the enactment of the so-called Rogers 
old-age pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by meet- 
ings held at the Church of the Annunciation Auditorium and 
the Hall of the Lithuanian Alliance of America, both in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against alleged intolerant and 
oppressive acts of the Polish Government toward Lithuanians 
in the Vilnius territory, and favoring intercession with Poland 
in the premises, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram in the nature of 
a petition from Joseph P. Kamp, vice chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Educational League, Inc., with offices at New Haven, 
Conn., praying that the Senate halt alleged infractions of 
the civil liberties of citizens in connection with the activities 
of certain alleged agents of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor engaged in investigating viola- 
tions of free speech and rights of labor, and also make an 
investigation in the premises, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar Association, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., favoring the adoption by the Senate of a rule 
requiring every nomination for judicial office to be referred 
to an appropriate committee and also providing that such 
committee shall in every instance afford full public hearings 
upon matters touching the fitness and qualifications of a 
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nominee for judicial office, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from J. H. Petty, of Yantis, Tex., remonstrating 
against the enactment of the wage and hour bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a memorial from Mrs. E. M. Maupin, of Columbia, Mo., 
remonstrating against the United States engaging in foreign 
war, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Hornell, N. Y., expressing 
gratitude for relief from floods through the adoption of flood- 
control measures, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of the Friends of 
Negro Political Freedom, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the 
enactment of certain proposed legislation submitted by that 
organization to ascertain and fix the responsibility in any 
case for the crime of lynching and to assist in the detection 
and prosecution of perpetrators of such crime, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
conference of the Chicago-Columbus-Indianapolis district of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; the executive council of the 
Woman’s Political Study Club of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and a mass meeting of colored citizens heid at the 
Pilgrim Baptist Church, Chicago, III., protesting against the 
appointment of Hugo L. Black as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to impose certain fair labor standards in em- 
ployment and to curtail domestic agricultural production, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Amsterdam, N. Y., protesting against any 
changes being made by Congress in the economic system of 
the country or additional taxes levied until nationa? industry 
has had an opportunity for a so-called rest period, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of employees of Gnome 
Bakers, Inc., of New York, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation fixing new processing taxes on flour, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation tending in any manner to increase taxes on food, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Yonkers 
and vicinity, New York, remonstrating against the participa- 
tion by the United States in any plan or procedure involving 
foreign entanglement, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Washington 
Heights section of the American League Against War and 
Fascism, of New York, N. Y., favoring amendment of the 
existing neutrality law so as to bar an aggressor nation 
from the benefit of the economic resources of the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 199, providing for a national referendum before 
war may be declared by the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Madison 
County Pomona Grange at Canastota, the Annual Council 
of the Collegiate United Brethrens’ Church on Staten Island, 
and the First Presbyterian Church of Unionville, all in the 
State of New York, protesting against participation by the 
United States in foreign war, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the Queens 
County Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Jamaica, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of Senate bill 153, to prohibit 
the trade practices known as block booking and blind 
selling in the motion-picture industry, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bingham- 
ton, Waverly, and West Hampton, Long Island, all in the 
State of New York, praying for the enactment of the so- 
called Capper bill, being the bill (S. 1369) to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Catta- 
raugus and Jamestown, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution relating to the power of the Congress to 
declare war, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Tioga County 
Pomona Grange of Newark Valley, and the West Branch 
Grange of West Branch, both in the State of New York, 
protesting against the enactment of Senate bill 2475, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of fair labor standards in indus- 
try, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


EXEMPTION OF FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS FROM PROVISIONS OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Finance resolutions received from Hon. Harvey Trumbore, 
grand keeper of records and seal of the Grand Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, of the Domain of Pennsylvania, con- 
cerning the exemption of fraternal organizations from the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Fraternal orders hay- 
ing schools, homes for the aged, and various benevolent 
enterprises are primarily charitable organizations and, in my 
judgment, should be consistently regarded in this way by the 
Government. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas an act of Congress approved on August 14, 1935 (49 
Stat. 620), became effective on January 1, 1937, and is commonly 
known as the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas this act provides for the imposition of taxes for the 
payment of old-age benefits and unemployment compensation; 
and ? 

Whereas a ruling has been made by the Honorable D. S. Bliss, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that the Order of 
Knights of Pythias is not organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, and literary or educational pur- 
poses, and therefore the supreme lodge, each grand lodge, and 
each subordinate lodge are liable for the taxes imposed under the 
act because the relationship of employer and employee exists 
between them and their respective officers; and 

Whereas these forms of taxation are unjust with respect to this 
order in that the supreme lodge, grand lodges, and subordinate 
lodges do not exist for profit, and that the funds of subordinate 
lodges are used for the relief of their members and their families 
when in sickness, in want, or other disability; and 

Whereas such benefits are actually paid in relief of the obliga- 
tions of the Government to look after the aged, the blind, the 
bleh mother and her minor children, and the unemployed; 
an 

Whereas an amendment is presently pending in the Congress 
of the United States to exempt fraternal organizations from the 
provisions of the Social Security Act: Now, therefore, be ít 

Resoived, That the Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias of the 
Domain of Pennsylvania, does hereby approve the amendment to 
the Social Security Act now pending in the Congress of the United 
States and exempting fraternal organizations from the provisions 
of that act, and does hereby urge the adoption of such an amend- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the National House of Representatives, the 
2 United States Senators from Pennsylvania, and the 34 Con- 
gressmen from the State of Pennsylvania. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 
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By Mr. GREEN: 

A bill (S. 3005) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of the A. C. Messler 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 3006) for the relief of Andrew D. Slacker; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3007) granting a pension to Florence G. Miller, 
widow of Capt. Edward Y. Miller; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3008) to amend subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes”, 
approved October 15, 1914, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOGAN: 

A bill (S. 3009) granting a pension to John E. Runyon, Jr.; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3010) to repeal and reenact section 83 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, relating to Federal court dis- 
tricts in the State of Kentucky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

A bill (S. 3011) to provide for loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting during the year 1938, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

A bill (S. 3012) to provide an adequate and balanced flow 
of tobacco in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3013) for the regulation and stabilization of agri- 
cultural and commodity prices through the regulation and 
stabilization of the value of the dollar, pursuant to the power 
conferred on the Congress by paragraph 5 of section 8 of 
article I of the Constitution, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

A bill (S. 3014) to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with 
respect to the surtax on undistributed profits; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3015) to add certain lands to the Siuslaw National 
Forest in the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 3016) to provide for the acquisition of certain 
lands for and the addition thereof to the Deschutes National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon; and 

A bill (S. 3017) to promote sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment, in order thereby (a) to stabilize communities, forest 
industries, employment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to 
assure a continuous and ample supply of forest products; 
and (c) to secure the benefits of forests in regulation of 
water supply and stream flow, prevention of soil erosion, 
amelioration of climate, and preservation of wildlife; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3018) to encourage travel to and within the 
United States by citizens of foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 218) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States for a refer- 
endum on war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 219) directing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim October 11, 
1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TAX EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN HOMESTEADS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I introduce a joint resolution for refer- 
ence to the Judiciary Committee, and request that it be 
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printed in the Recorp, together with an accompanying 
explanatory statement immediately following it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 220) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for 
tax exemption of certain homesteads was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
hereby proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The homestead of any head of a family, male or 
female, or of any citizen having one or more persons dependent 
on him or her for support, shall be exempt from taxation up to 
$5,000 of its value; when occupied by its owner or by his or her 
dependents, as a homestead; excepting only the tax required to 
pay State, county, and municipal, and district bonded debt ap- 
plicable to such homesteads and outstanding at the date of rati- 
fication of this article. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the States shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 


The statement presented by Mr. SHEPPARD to accompany 
Senate Joint Resolution 220 is as follows: 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY SENATOR SHEPPARD IN SUPPORT OF THE 
HOMESTEAD TAX-EXEMPTION AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Submission and ratification of the amendment will produce the 
following results: 

(1) It will immediately free 80 percent of all homesteads, valued 
at $5,000 or less, from all taxes except the small levy required to 
pay off their share of State and local bonded debt outstanding 
when the amendment is ratified. It will make them entirely and 
permanently tax free when those debts are paid. The other 20 
percent, homesteads valued above $5,000, will continue to be taxed, 
but only on values above $5,000. 

(2) It will encourage many millions of families, now renters or 
tenants, in town and country, to begin buying and building perma- 
nent homesteads of their own. Thus it will raise standards of liv- 
ing and of citizenship throughout the Nation. 

(3) It will in this way create a vast, immediate market for idle 
land; for idle labor, both skilled and unskilled; for building mate- 
rials of every kind; for household and farm furniture and equip- 
ment; for everything essential to home and farm use. 

(4) It will give to American women and children, and to the 
aged, a security hitherto denied them, by making their homes as 
safe from loss for taxes as their schools and their churches. 

(5) It will safeguard our democratic free institutions by en- 
couraging and enabling millions now landless, homeless, and all 
but hopeless of any future betterment under existing conditions, to 
acquire through their own industry and thrift a real and perma- 
nent stake in their own country. 

(6) By gradually substituting freehold homestead ownership for 
migratory tenancy, it will reestablish our country as a land of 
permanent property owners, immune against the doctrines of social 
despair which have lately led other great peoples to surrender 
their liberties into the hands of despotic rulers. 

(7) It will give us these benefits without calling for a dollar of 
Government aid or subsidy to anybody. Government lending 
agencies may cooperate with private institutions in financing the 
buying and building of the millions of new homesteads which this 
amendment will call into being. But it is believed private agencies 
will be able and glad to provide the loans, at low rates, upon this 
best of all possible security. 

Starting in Texas in 1932, homestead tax exemption in varying 
amounts and degrees has been written into either the State con- 
stitution or the statute laws of 13 States: Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Wherever in these States the issue has been submitted to a vote 
of the people it has won, in nearly all cases by huge majorities. 
In Texas, for example, despite powerful opposition from interests 
which feared it might mean higher taxes for them, the exemption 
amendment carried all of the State's 254 counties, with a State- 
wide majority of nearly 5 to 1, in the largest vote ever cast upon 
an amendment in Texas. 

It is believed this new policy, so evidently desired by a great 
majority of the American people, should be given national scope 
by means of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, in order 
that its great benefits may be shared by the entire country as 
quickly as possible. 

Section 2 of the amendment leaves State governments free to 
adjust their internal systems of taxation to the national policy of 
homestead exemption, as each may find necessary or expedient. 


IMPOSITION OF TAXES—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. ADAMS submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6215) to repeal provisions 
of the income tax requiring lists of compensation paid to 
officers and employees of corporations, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


DRAFT OF NATIONAL RESOURCES DURING WAR 


Mrs. GRAVES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
193), which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


Whereas the United States and its people devoutly wish to 
maintain peace with all other nations and peoples; and 

Whereas that devout wish is such that we will never jeopardize 
peace by being aggressive toward others; and 

Whereas our national preparedness will tend to deter others from 
jeopardizing peace by being aggressive toward us; and 

Whereas the elimination of every profit element from war will 
remove temptations thereto both from within and from without: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committees on Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs of the Senate be, and they are hereby, requested, after public 
hearings, to report to the Senate a bill or bills that will provide for 
the immediate draft by the Government when war exists or is 
imminent of any or all men, women, money, material, and any or 
all other resources of the Nation for unlimited use and service, and 
without profit during the time of the Nation's need. 


DEATHS OCCASIONED BY USE OF ELIXIR OF SULFANILAMIDE 


Mr. COPELAND. I submit a resolution which I ask 
unanimous consent to have immediately considered. It 
merely calls for information from the Department of Agri- 
culture about a certain situation which has been found to 
exist throughout the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection the resolution (S. Res. 194) was 
read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas the Nation has been startled recently by published and 
broadcast reports of scores of deaths of its citizens, ascribed to 
the administration of a drug known as elixir of sulfanilamide 
shipped in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas such reports have caused widespread editorial comment 
that such tragedies can be prevented by adequate revision of the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906 (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 21, 
secs. 1-15): Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Department of Agriculture is 
requested to transmit to the Senate, not later than November 25, 
1937, a full report of the facts concerning such deaths, together 
with recommendations for any needed legislation on the subject. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—DR. 
GEORGE J. SCHULZ 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on the Library. It is a resolution stating it 
to be the sense of the Senate that Dr. George J. Schulz, recent 
head of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, should be reinstated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 195) was referred to the Committee 
on the Library and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress was established to fill a special and peculiar need of the 
Congress; and 

Whereas the Legislative Reference Service has been of great value 
and assistance to the Congress and the Members thereof in the 
performance of their official duties; and 

Whereas the work of the Legislative Reference Service continues 
to become increasingly valuable, important, and necessary to the 
Congress and the Members thereof; and 

Whereas the efficiency of the Legislative Reference Service has 
been to a marked degree increased within the past 2 years under 
the supervision of Dr. George J. Schulz as Acting Director; and 

Whereas Dr. George J. Schulz was without proper and due cause 
separated from the Legislative Reference Service and dismissed 
from all connection with the Library by the Librarian of Congress 
as of September 17, 1937; and 

Whereas Dr. George J. Schulz is by education, experience, and 
temperament unusually well qualified for the work as Director of 
the Legislative Reference Service; and 

Whereas Dr. George J. Schulz has been connected with the work 
of the Legislative Reference Service for 20 years; and 

Whereas Dr. George J. Schulz has in the 2 years he has been 
Acting Director of the Legislative Reference Service given most 
courteous, willing, prompt, and satisfactory attention to requests 
for service from Members of the Congress; and 
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Whereas it is the belief of the Members of the Senate that the 
separation of Dr. George J. Schulz from the Legislative Reference 
Service was unwise, unjustified, and calculated seriously to impair 
the efficiency of that service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that Dr. George J. Schulz should forthwith be reinstated by the 
Librarian, Library of Congress, to the position and function of 
Director of the Legislative Reference Service, and that he should 
be given the title of Director of the Legislative Reference Service 
with the salary appropriate thereto. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in connection with the resolution 
and request of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp news stories 
appearing this morning in the Washington Post and the 
Washington Herald touching upon the subject covered by the 
resolution of the Senator from Texas. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of November 16, 1937] 


SHULZ DISMISSAL From LIBRARY STIRS COoNcRESS—SENATOR SHEPPARD 
To INTRODUCE RESOLUTION ASKING REINSTATEMENT OF OFFICIAL 


Resentment of numerous Senators and Representatives over dis- 
missal of Dr. George J. Shulz, Acting Director of the Legislative 
OES OTe OC SD hee OT ODETA ee eee 
yesterday as the special session of Congress open 

Senator Morris SHEPPARD (Democrat), of ‘Toman said he would 
introduce, probably today, a resolution asking reinstatement of 
Dr. Shulz. It was conceded, however, that the question of rein- 
statement is entirely in the hands of Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian, 
who dismissed Shulz, and there was no indication of any change 
in attitude on the part of the Librarian. At Dr. Putnam’s office 
it was said there would be no statement on Senator SHEPPARD’s 

resolution. 

Meanwhile, there was talk in some Capitol circles of 
about hearings on the dismissal. The Sheppard resolution is ex- 
pected to be referred to the Library Committee, headed by Senator 
ALBEN BARKLEY, majority floor leader, of Kentucky, which might 
call for hearings. 

TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE 

Dismissal of Dr. Shulz, after some 20 years in the Library, was or- 
dered on September 17. Dr. Putnam since has said that Shulz had 
submitted an unsatisfactory report on the activities of his division. 
He was quoted as terming the report “insolent, abusive, and scan- 
dalous.” At the Librarian’s office late yesterday, however, it was 
said that Schulz had been serving as Acting Director of the Service, 
without his temporary appointment some 2 years ago ever having 
been confirmed. It was emphasized that while the dismissal came 
at the same time as “a specific incident,” the two were not neces- 
sarily connected. No further comment on the controversy was 
forthcoming. 

When word of the dismissal reached Members of Congress, not 
then in session, some 200 Senators and Representatives are said to 
have wired protests to W. President Roosevelt was asked 
to intercede but is said to have replied that Congress, by suc- 
cessive grants of additional authority to the Librarian, had made 
impossible any action to set aside the Shulz dismissal. 

EXTREME STEP SUGGESTED 


The extreme step of congressional abolition of the office of Li- 
brarian, with its immediate re-creation, has been suggested by some 
of those seeking Shulz's reinstatement, but without any apparent 
serious consideration. 

Members of Congress and their secretaries are said to have de- 

nded greatly on the Legislative Reference Division since Dr, 

ulz became its head and had made more and more use of it. 
One secretary said yesterday service given the offices of Congress 
Members by Shulz “was in marked contrast with the ‘lock cases,’ 
collections,’ ‘rare book reserves,’ and other restrictions placed 

on material in other portions of the Library.” 

Early in the New Deal an effort was made to open the Library of 
Congress to patronage demands of Hill officials but failed. 


[From the Washington Herald of November 16, 1937] 
SENATE Acts TODAY on SCHULZ OUSTER— SHEPPARD WILL DEMAND 
REINSTATEMENT OF LIBRARY OFFICIAL 

Prompt action to reinstate Dr. George J. Schulz as head of the 
Research Bureau of the Congressional Library will be taken in 
the Senate today when Senator Morris SHEPPARD, of Texas, in- 
troduces a resolution asking that he be restored to his position. 

When Dr. Schulz was dismissed last month by Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress, a strong protest by Congress was 
immediately forecast., 

A uae majority vote favoring SERATE SHEPPARD’S resolution is 


expected. 
Senate discussion over the dismissal is “also expected to explode 


an impression that Dr. Schulz’s dismissal was brought about by 
a report that Dr. Putnam was to be retired on full pay so that 
Dr. Schulz could take his place. A bill to retire Dr. Putnam was 
introduced at the end of the last Congress, but it failed to pass. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 


Dr. Schulz was regarded as an indispensable library official by 
many Members of Congress. 

Over a period of 25 years he organized research so completely 
that any fact desired by a Member of Congress could be unearthed 
within a few minutes. 


PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING—SPEECH BY 
SENATOR BORAH 

(Mr, Boran asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech delivered by him on August 11, 1937, at 
the last session of the Congress on the subject of Prevention 
of and Punishment for Lynching, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE—ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT CHICAGO 
OCTOBER 5, 1937 

(Mr, Kine asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an address delivered by the President of the United 
States at Chicago, IIL, October 5, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT OPENING OF FEDERAL RESERVE 

BUILDING 

(Mr, Wacner asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the address delivered by the President on the 
occasion of the official opening of the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing on October 20, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT BOISE, IDAHO 

(Mr. Pore asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an address delivered by the President at Boise, Idaho, 
during his recent trip through the West, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES DELIVERED BY THE PRESIDENT AT HAVRE AND FORT PECK, 
MONT. 

[Mr. Murray asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp addresses recently delivered by the President at 
Havre and Fort Peck, Mont., which appear in the Appendix.] 
ADDRESSES BY THE PRESIDENT AT CLEVELAND AND TOLEDO, OHIO, 

OCTOBER 5, 1937 

(Mr. BULKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address delivered by the President at 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the auspices of the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum of Current Events, and also extemporaneous 
remarks made by the President at Toledo, Ohio, on October 
5, 1937, which appear in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES BY THE PRESIDENT ON WESTERN TRIP 


(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp several short addresses of the President delivered 
on the occasion of his recent western trip, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT—ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF SIGNING OF CONSTITUTION 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the President of the 
United States on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, SEPTEMBER 
23, 1937 

(Mr, GILLETTE asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the President at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, September 23, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT SPOKANE, WASH., OCTOBER 2, 1937 


[Mr. SCHWELLENBACH asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recor an address delivered by the President 
at Spokane, Wash., October 2, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR BYRD 

(Mr. Grass asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Senator Byrrp before 
the Academy of Political Science, New York City, Wednes- 
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day, November 10, 1937, on the subject of expenditures of the 
Federal Government, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ BEFORE NEW MEXICO STATE BAR 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 8, 1937 

[Mr. Harck asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Senator Cuavez before 
the New Mexico State Bar Association at Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
on October 8, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ADMINISTRATION AND ITS JUDICIAL CONTROL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 

LOGAN 

[Mr. ConnaLLy asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Senator Locan, Sep- 
tember 28, 1937, before the American Bar Association, at 
Kansas City, Mo., on the subject of Administration and Its 
Judicial Control, which appears in the Appendix.] 


OUR CONSTITUTION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVIS 


[Mr. Davis asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by him at Reading, Pa., 
September 17, 1937, on the subject of Our Constitution, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS AND AGRICULTURE—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR CAPPER 

(Mr. Boram asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Good Old Neighbor Sam,” 
written by Senator Capper and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 13, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY HON, JAMES A. FARLEY AT LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


[Mr. McApoo asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. James A. Far- 
ley, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, at a 
dinner and reception of Democrats of California, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., on October 21, 1937, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

MONETARY POLICY—LETTER FROM COMMITTEE FOR THE NATION 

[Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed by the Com- 
mittee for the Nation to the President on the subject of 
monetary policies, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE POLL ON LYNCHING—EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. AnpREws asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “The Poll on Lynching,” 
published in the Washington Post of Tuesday, November 
16, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of Hon. Rosert P. HILL, 
late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House thereon. 

IMPORT DUTIES ON TEXTILES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 177) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Stetwer August 16, 1937, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is requested 
to transmit to the Senate not later than January 15, 1938, its 
recommendations with respect to the desirability of fixing the 
import duties on textiles on a basis of specific rates, subject to 
the limitations of existing ad valorem rates, for the purpose of 
providing a more nearly equal competitive basis between countries 
having high costs of production and countries having low costs of 
production, in exporting textiles to the United States. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Sretwer], who will return to the Senate on 
Thursday, I ask that the resolution go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? 


REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, reserving the right to object 
to the resolution going over, I wish first to make a statement. 
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I know that at the conclusion of the morning business it 
will be in order for any Member of the Senate to move to 
take up a bill. It is my purpose to move at that time to take 
up the bill (S. 2970) proposing the reorganization of the 
executive department of the Government. I know, however, 
when I rise at that time the Vice President will not be able 
to see me or to hear me and, distasteful as it is, this knowledge 
forces me to make a statement at this time, if I am to make 
a statement at all, before a vote is had upon the motion which 
will then be made. 

My experience teaches me that a certain Member of the 
Senate will be recognized to make a motion to take up a 
bill, which motion will not be debatable. Because that is 
true and before the Senate votes upon that motion I want 
the Senate to know my attitude with reference to the motion. 

The President of the United States has called the Congress 
into special session for the specific purposes set forth in his 
message to the Congress on yesterday. He set forth first 
the necessity for farm legislation. He referred to the reor- 
ganization bill. He also referred to the national planning 
program in his message. The President said this subject had 
been discussed for months and that he hoped it might be 
acted upon by the Congress at this time. He concluded his 
message to the Congress with the request that “for the sake 
of the Nation“ —for the sake of the Nation, mind you—“I 
hope for your early action.” 

One of the bills referred to by the President, for the con- 
sideration of which he has asked the Congress, is the reor- 
ganization bill. This bill was reported at the last session. 
I am ready and anxious to move to take up that bill and 
comply with the request of the President “for the sake of 
the Nation.” I know there is some doubt whether I will be 
able to do it. There is no doubt but that I will not be able 
to make the motion. Whether the President’s request can 
be complied with will depend upon the action of the Senate 
upon a motion which will be made to take up the antilynch- 
ing bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not that motion debatable? 

Mr. BYRNES. It is not debatable. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We debated it for a week during the 
last session. 

Mr. BYRNES. The Parliamentarian of the Senate ad- 
vises me that until 2 o’clock the motion is not debatable, so 
when the motion is made there will be no opportunity for 
anyone to voice the plea of the President of the United 
States for action upon the matters set forth in his message. 
Consequently I want at this time to voice this plea to the 
Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator mean that if the 
motion shall be made before 2 o’clock it will not be de- 
batable, but if made after 2 o’clock it will then be debatable 
indefinitely? 

Mr. BYRNES. That is the information I have from the 
Parliamentarian. It is his interpretation of the rule of the 
Senate, and I have not any doubt that that will be the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has the floor, and he has a vast 
amount of information to submit relative to the bill to which 
he is referring. May he not occupy the floor until 2 o’clock? 
I suggest that course to him in the interest of proper 
procedure. 

Mr. BYRNES. I had no such intention. My intention 
was to advise the Senate of the situation; and the inquiries 
of the Senator from Alabama and of the Senator from Utah 
confirm my judgment that the Senate should at least be 
advised of the situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield for a question to the Senator from Texas? 
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Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator aware that at the last 
session the Senate and the House passed a joint resolution, 
which was signed by the President, making the farm bill the 
first business this session of Congress would consider? The 
joint resolution appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
page 8835, and the bill to which it refers is on the Presi- 
dent’s program, while I understand that the antilynching 
bill is not on the program. Nothing was said about it in the 
President’s message. 

Does the Senator mean to say that there are those here 
in the Senate who, without consulting those who are opposed 
to the antilynching bill, but consulting only those who are 
politically interested in getting it through, have framed up 
that they will call up the bill at a time when we cannot debate 
it? Is that the implication? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. The point of order is that there is no busi- 
ness before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, and it is debat- 
able until 2 o'clock, 

Let the Chair state the parliamentary situation. There is 
before the Senate a resolution coming over from a previous 
day. That resolution, like any other measure before the Sen- 
ate, is debatable. If the debate lasts until 2 o’clock, the 
resolution then will be laid aside. Then the Senate may take 
up such business as it sees fit to take up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it may be stated that the 
resolution is not now before the Senate. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] asked unanimous consent that it go 
over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] objected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, reserving the right to object, the 
Senator from South Carolina has the floor and may occupy 
the floor as long as he pleases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senator from South 
Carolina shall yield the floor, it will be the duty of the Chair 
then to ask, “Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon?” Of course, any other Senator may take the 
same position as the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will stake it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The resolution is now pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate as a 
resolution coming over from a previous day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is pending, and the request is that 
it go over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If objection shall be made to the reso- 
lution, it will not go over and will remain pending before the 
Senate and be debatable? That is correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator correctly states the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, in order to relieve the minds 
of Members of the Senate, I object to the request of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to retain 
the floor? 

Mr. BYRNES. I retain the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Since the Senator from South Carolina 
now has the floor, is it not within his power to make a motion 
to bring up the reorganization bill, and will not the Chair 
recognize him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not. The morn- 
ing business has not yet been concluded. When the morning 
business shall have been concluded the Chair will look over 
the Senate and see who he thinks ought to be recognized. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, there are many times when 
the Vice President can see me, and there is no time when be 
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desires to see me that he can fail to see me; but I have some 
fear that at the conclusion of the morning business he will be 
unable to see me. [Laughter.] That is responsible for my 
objecting to the request of my good friend the Senator from 
Oregon. 

But, Mr. President, let me return to my statement, and say 
with sincerity—and I am sure no Member of the Senate will 
doubt the sincerity of my statement—that in seeking to call 
up the reorganization bill and in stating, even before the 
Senate convened, that when the Congress was called into 
extra session by the President to consider this and other 
measures I should be ready to call up this bill, I never once 
thought of the antilynching bill. 

In the Senate during the concluding days of the last 
session, a unanimous-consent agreement was entered into 
under which the antilynching bill was made a special 
order. The language of the order appears on the first page 
of the calendar. I call your attention to it. It reads as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the bill H. R. 1507, the so-called antilynching 
bill, be made the special order of business for consideration im- 
mediately following the disposition of the bill to be reported at 
the beginning of the next session of by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Fo , pursuant to Senate Resolution 158, 


relative to farm legislation, and said bill, H. R. 1507, shall thereby 
become and remain the unfinished business until the same is 
disposed of. 


Under the language of that special order, if I can construe 
language at all, at the conclusion of the consideration of 
the farm bill the antilynching bill will automatically become 
the business of the Senate, and must remain the business 
of the Senate until it shall be disposed of. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the able Senator from South 
Carolina to state what he understands to be the present 
parliamentary status of what he calls the reorganization 
bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the bill is in the situation 
of any other bill reported by a committee and on the cal- 
endar, At the conclusion of the morning business it will be 
in order to call up any bill on the calendar. Inasmuch as 
the farm bill has not been completed by the Agricultural 
Committee of the Senate, it was my thought that until the 
bill should be reported to the Senate we might proceed with 
the reorganization bill. It would be my hope to dispose of 
it within a short time. The House has passed two of the 
bills referring to subjects contained in the reorganization 
bill. It has two more. If the Senate could act upon the 
bill pending on the Senate Calendar, which contains provi- 
sions as to all four of the House bills, the result would be 
that the reorganization bill would go to conference, and in 
conference the differences between the Houses could be 
ironed out while the Senate was working upon the agricul- 
tural bill, so that at this special session we could have some 
hope of doing what the President called the Congress into 
session for—acting upon the measures outlined by him in his 
message, namely, wages and hours, farm legislation, reor- 
ganization, and national planning. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from South Carolina has, of 
course, correctly read the special order with regard to the 
antilynching bill; but will not the Senator from South 
Carolina admit that the whole theory and avowed purpose 
of the adoption of the special order in the form in which 
it was adopted by the Senate at the last session was a recog- 
nition of the fact that the farm legislation should be given 
precedence, which was already the declared policy of the 
Senate, and the theory of the special order was that no bill 
except the agricultural bill should be given precedence over 
the antilynching bill? 

I am perfectly aware that the resolution with regard to 
farm legislation pledged the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the agricultural bill not less than a week after 
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the beginning of the next session of Congress and that the 
subsequent special order was agreed to in contemplation of 
that resolution; but I believe it was universally understood 
in the Senate, and I challenge successful contradiction of 
that statement, that the purpose of the special order with 
regard to the antilynching bill was that it was not entitled 
to take precedence over the agricultural bill, but that no 
other bill should take precedence over it. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I, of course, intended to 
proceed to the discussion of that question. I have read the 
special order which appears on the calendar. It provides 
that the antilynching bill shall become the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate immediately following the disposition of 
the farm legislation referred to in Senate Resolution 158. 
In order to know the situation, let us look at Senate Reso- 
lution 158. The special order was adopted after the Senate 
had adopted Senate Resolution 158, which resolution 
provides: 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry * * * 
report to the Senate, within 1 week from the beginning 
next session of Congress, the result of its investigations. 

Therefore I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I 
know nothing about any conference. I know the record 
which is written here. That record is that the Senate agreed 
to take up the antilynching bill at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the farm legislation referred to in this reso- 
lution, which resolution said it should be taken up within 
1 week after the convening of the Congress. Did that reso- 
lution contemplate that we should sit here and do nothing 
for 1 week? Every Senator who agreed to that resolution 
agreed to it with the understanding that the farm bill was 
to be reported within a week after the convening of Con- 
gress, and that the antilynching bill was to follow it. No man 
-thought that for one whole week the Senate would sit idly by 
and fail to consider any business upon the calendar. 

Are we going to take the position today that the Senate of 
the United States can do nothing at all, that it cannot con- 
sider a single bill upon the calendar, merely because it was 
agreed that the antilynching bill should follow the agricul- 
tural bill? Are we to believe that according to the spirit of 
the agreement, if the agricultural bill was not ready, that 
other bills should not be supplanted? The special order was 
agreed to with the expectation that the agricultural bill 
would not be ready for a week, and language to that effect 
was purposely put into the resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator specify the date of the 
resolution? 

Mr. BYRNES. The date of the adoption of the resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. What is the date of the resolution the 
Senator has read? 

Mr. BYRNES. August 10. It was reported on the legis- 
lative day of August 9. The calendar I have in my hand 
does not show the date of the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator permit me to offer a 
later document at this time? 

Mr. BYRNES. I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. McNARY. On the 24th day of August 1937 the Presi- 
dent approved a joint resolution passed by the House and 
the Senate, which read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That abundant production of farm products should 
be a blessing and not a curse, that therefore legislation carrying out 
the foregoing principles will be first to engage the attention of the 
Congress upon its reconvening, and that it is the sense of the Con- 


gress that a permanent farm program based upon these principles 
should be enacted as soon as possible after Congress reconvenes. 


shall 
of the 


The language is explicit, that the action shall be taken as 
soon as possible after Congress shall convene, and it supple- 
ments the limitation set forth in the resolution the Senator 
has read, which was adopted on an earlier date in August 
and which referred to a period of 1 week. 

Further than that, Mr. President, it is evident from the 
reading of the resolution from the Recorp that it was the 
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intention to give precedence to the antilynching bill. No 
other bill is mentioned, save the farm bill, and if that should 
not be ready, because it would not be possible to report it, 
automatically the antilynching bill was to come before the 
Senate. 

This morning I thought I would have an opportunity to 
raise a point of order. If a motion had been made to take 
up the bill the Senator from South Carolina is now dis- 
cussing, the reorganization bill, I should have made the 
point of order that his motion was out of order on account 
of the statutory declaration I have just read. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, if that point were made, the 
Senator from South Carolina would be glad to discuss it. I 
should like to have the attention of the Senator from Oregon 
amoment. Of course, if the Senator is receiving congratula- 
tions upon his statement, I am not disposed to interrupt, 
but I wish to give him further information. [Laughter.] 
If the Senator has now been congratulated, I wish to convey 
to him some further information which might influence his 
judgment as to the agreement reached in the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I should like to ask him a question. Did the Senator think 
I was congratulating the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BYRNES. I hoped not, but it looked like it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was telling him that his point of order 
would not have been well taken. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES. My good opinion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is strengthened every day. [Laughter.] I may judge, 
then, that the laughter on the part of the Senator from 
Oregon was simply an indication of a realization on his part 
of the correctness of the statement of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The Senator from Oregon knows that I have been discuss- 
ing the agreement of the Senate whereby the Senate had 
adopted a resolution which provided that the agricultural 
bill should be taken up within a week after the beginning of 
the session. The Senator from Oregon produces a joint reso- 
lution which provides that it shall be taken up earlier. But 
on what date was the joint resolution passed? If the Sen- 
ator will look at the joint resolution he will see that it was 
not approved until August 24, long after the Senate had 
agreed to have the antilynching bill follow the farm bill. 
Therefore, on August 12 no one could have had in contem- 
plation that on August 24 a joint resolution would be ap- 
proved providing that the farm bill should be taken up at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This body acted with the idea that the farm bill would 
be taken up not later than a week after Congress convened, 
and it is to my mind inconceivable that any Member of the 
Senate thinks that the Senate should sit idly by during this 
week, 

I had begun to say, when I read the special order, that 
there was no Member of the Senate who did not know that 
under the rules of the Senate the antilynching bill could 
not be displaced as the unfinished business of the Senate 
after the passage of the farm bill. I challenge anyone to 
question that statement. It has to be considered. Under 
the language of the order it will have to remain before the 
Senate until it is disposed of. It is a special order. There 
is no question of doubt there. There is the absolute cer- 
tainty that that bill is going to be considered, and considered 
immediately, following the disposition of the farm bill. Then 
why should there be objection to taking up the President’s 
program when he has asked for it? I say now, and have said 
in private to the majority leader of this body, that while the 
President set forth four subjects in his message to the Con- 
gress yesterday, wage and hour legislation, farm legislation, 
reorganization, and planning, it was intended by the Con- 
gress that farm legislation should be considered at the 
earliest possible moment. 

I would agree, if reorganization should be taken up, that 
if the consideration of the measure was not completed upon 
the floor of the Senate at the time when the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate was ready to re- 
port a farm bill, the reorganization bill should be set aside 
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temporarily until we had an opportunity to consider the 
farm bill and made progress toward getting it into con- 
ference. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to ask the Senator, 
assuming a motion should be made to make the antilynching 
bill the order of business today, and the motion should be 
agreed to, and a discussion of the antilynching bill should 
proceed for this week and into next week, and on next Mon- 
day, say, the Committee on Agriculture were ready to report 
the farm bill, would it take unanimous consent to set aside 
the antilynching bill, or would a motion be sufficient to set 
that bill aside? 

Mr. BYRNES. If a Senator were recognized for that 
purpose, according to my understanding, a motion would be 
sufficient; but it would have about as much chance of being 
adopted as my motion today would have, unless some Sen- 
ators vote differently from the way they talk to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator apprehend that these 
gentlemen who are so anxious to take up the antilynching 
bill would under any circumstances vote to lay it aside, even 
to take up the Ten Commandments? 

Mr. BYRNES. I believe in being tolerant, and I do not 
indulge in criticism of anyone, but I know that if their num- 
ber is great enough and they are sufficiently insistent on 
setting aside one of the four measures of the President in a 
session called by him to consider those four measures, if this 
antilynching bill were considered for merely a week or so, 
certainly they would not agree and the Senate would not 
vote to set it aside for another one of the measures. 

I submit to the Senate that I had no theory and no hope 
in making my suggestion except one thing, and that was to 
facilitate business. I was not in favor of an extra session. 
When Congress adjourned in August I was opposed to it. 
The farm situation as it developed during the summer did 
cause me to believe that the President might be right in 
calling Congress into session. But I wondered, when the 
Congress was called into extra session, whether it would sit 
by until December 22 or 23 and adjourn without doing a 
single thing. What is the situation in the other body? 
There is talk about a wage and hour bill—in which I am 
not particularly interested—being sent back to a committee, 
and there is also talk about revision. 

What of the reorganization bill? Take up the antilynch- 
ing bill, take up the farm bill, and at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the farm bill proceed to the consideration 
of other business, and the reorganization bill certainly will 
not be passed at the extra session. There may not be any 
wage and hour legislation. I hope a farm bill will be 
passed, and if Congress does pass one, it will be the sum 
total of everything that Congress will do between now and 
adjournment. 

On the other hand, if we proceed in an orderly and logi- 
cal way and in accordance with the agreement reached in 
the Senate, we can dispose of the reorganization bill and it 
will go to conference in a week or 10 days, where it can be 
considered while the farm legislation is before us. The re- 
organization legislation would then be out of the way for the 
time being. Then the farm legislation would go to confer- 
ence, and that would be out of the way. Then the wage 
and hour bill, if it gets out of committee, could go to con- 
ference, and that would be out of the way. I well know that 
that is not going to happen. Nevertheless, I wish to express 
my views about the procedure as it is taken up. 

I think the Senate ought to know something about the 
reorganization bill. I have no criticism at this time of the 
Senators who wish to have the antilynching bill taken up. I 
know their views. They believe it is the spirit of the agree- 
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ment that the farm legislation should be considered first and 
the antilynching bill second; and if it shall develop now that 
farm legislation cannot first be considered, they think the 
antilynching bill ought to be substituted as the first legislation 
to be considered, even though a special session was not in 
contemplation at the time the special order was made. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from South Carolina will recall 
that the particular and specific point was made on the floor 
that the special order was to apply either to a regular session 
or a special session of the Congress. There was no misunder- 
standing whatever in the minds of the parties to the agree- 
ment at that time. 

I think it was specifically understood that the proponents 
of the antilynching bill in the last session would not have 
given up the advantage they had won except upon the distinct 
agreement that no other business should precede the anti- 
lynching bill at the next session of the Congress, whether that 
session was a special session or a regular session; and at that 
time it was in the contemplation of all of us that there might 
be an extra session, 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I disagree with my good 
friend from Missouri only as to the last statement he made. 
I agree with the Senator from Missouri that at the time there 
was an understanding that if an extra session should be 
held the agreement would apply to the extra session. 

There is no question about the truth of the Senator’s 
statement that the agreement would apply to either an extra 
or a regular session. The understanding of the Senator from 
Missouri may have been different from mine. My under- 
standing was based upon information obtained from the 
leader of the majority in this body. His best judgment was 
that there would be no extra session, and I accepted his judg- 
ar The Senator from Missouri may not have known of 

t. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator state what was the 
hope of the Senator rather than the fact concerning an extra 
session? 

Mr. BYRNES. It was more than a hope. My understand- 
ing was based on information received from the leader of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate at that time. He made the 
statement to which I have just referred; so I based my under- 
standing on more than a hope. I will say that it was not 
known at that time that an extra session would be called. 

Mr. President, I think this is a good time for me to make a 
statement concerning the reorganization bill. I am satisfied 
that if that bill could be considered, after a thorough reading 
of the bill and the report of the committee, by the Members 
of this body there would be an entirely different conception 
of that measure. Wherever I have found opposition to it, 
that opposition has been based upon the fact that the oppo- 
nent read a report of a committee appointed by the President 
and believed that the bill carries out every one of the pro- 
posals contained in the so-called President's committee’s re- 
port, also the opponent may be some individual who is 
opposed to any perfection of the executive machinery of the 
Government. 

Let me first say that the committee considering this bill 
did have before it a report of the President’s committee. 
That committee was composed of some very excellent gentle- 
men, some of whom were unusually well informed. They 
made many valuable suggestions. The bill that is presented 
to the Senate, however, was drawn by our former leader, our 
revered friend, the late Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Rob- 
inson, assisted by some of us who were on the committee, 
and with no expert assistance except the legislative draftsmen 
of the United States Senate and the clerk of the reorganiza- 
tion committee. The President’s committee did not know 
what was in this bill until it was reported to the Senate. 

Mr, President, I have great sympathy for the viewpoint of 
the Member of the House or the Senate who believes that 
we may possibly be giving too much power to the Executive to 
reorganize the executive departments of the Government. 
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Inherently we always have that fear. But before any Mem- 
ber of the Senate reaches the conclusion that in this bill 
we have given too much power to the President to reorganize 
the executive departments of the Government, I think it only 
fair that the Senate should recall all of the former efforts 
on the part of the Congress of the United States to reor- 
ganize the executive departments. The question has not 
been a partisan question. At least in the past it has not been 
a partisan question. For more than 50 years commissions 
have made recommendations that in the interest of efficiency 
and in the interest of economy there should be a reorgani- 
zation. During Republican administrations we had com- 
missions that undertook to consider the necessity of such re- 
organization, and those commissions submitted reports to the 
Senate, Whenever those reports have been considered they 
have been referred to some committee, but no action has been 
taken by any committee. It was not until 1932, during the 
administration of Mr. Hoover, that the House passed an 
amendment to the legislative appropriation bill giving to the 
President the power to reorganize the executive departments 
of our Government. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. Did the act to which the Senator from 
South Carolina just referred abolish the office or tend to 
limit the power of the Comptroller General of the United 
States? 

Mr. BYRNES. Specifically, no. It gave to the President 
the power to abolish any function or transfer any function. 
It even went so far as to say “departments.” Viewing it 
today, it went too far, in my opinion. However, I will say 
that, as I recall, the measure was adopted in this body with- 
out even a record vote. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr, BYRNES, I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. However, the measure made no reference 
to the abolishment of the office of Comptroller General as 
it has existed during the past 15 years? 

Mr. BYRNES. Only insofar as it gave the President 
power to transfer or abolish. Therefore, he did have it. 

Mr. BURKE. The present bill does change very ma- 
terially, in fact completely, the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral; does it not? 

Mr. BYRNES. It does. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will do me the honor of listening to my statement 
of the reasons of the committee for doing what was done, I 
will say that if no other Senator in this body agrees to it 
the Senator from Nebraska is going to agree to it, because 
of his reverence for the Constitution of the United States 
and the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. I wish to say that the Senator from South 
Carolina will have a very difficult task in convincing me that 
that part of the bill is correct. I feel very strongly about 
it. My attitude in regard to the whole bill is affected by 
the realization that one bad apple spoils the whole barrel of 
apples. When the opportunity comes I hope the Senator 
will be very explicit in his statement of the reasons why we 
must make this change in reference to the office of Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, because I know the Senator 
from Nebraska and the open mind that he retains upon 
questions, and because of my certainty that he has not had 
the opportunity to study this question, I feel sure that when 
he does he will approve of that particular section if he does 
not approve of any other section of the bill. 

Even though I am digressing from what I intended to say, 
let me now make this statement: If there is anything for 
which the Senator from Nebraska has expressed a great 
reverence it is the Constitution of the United States. I 
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think he has made as many speeches and as good speeches 
as anyone in this Chamber has made upon that subject. I 
ask the Senator to read the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Springer v. Philippine Islands 
(277 U. S. 189) as to the powers of the legislative branch of 
the Government and then tell me whether the legislative 
branch of the Government has the power to go into an execu- 
tive office of the Government and determine a policy or settle 
bills or do any other act of government which is purely 
executive in nature. 

The legislative branch of this Government may enact laws. 
It may make appropriations. When we have made those 
appropriations, then under the Constitution it becomes the 
duty of the President of the United States faithfully to per- 
form the duty of administering the laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. He has no business to interfere with the decisions here 
in the legislative branch of the Government. 

The Congress has no right to send an agent of the Appro- 
priations Committee, or an agent called the Comptroller 
General, into the Department of Agriculture or any other 
department of the Government to say, “You may buy this 
furniture” and “You may not buy that furniture.” “You 
may pay so much money, but you may not pay so much 
money.” Whenever he does it, he becomes an executive em- 
ployee of the United States, but yet he is called a legislative 
agent of the Government. He has got to be an executive or 
a legislative officer. He cannot be both at the same time. 

Mr. President, the reorganization bill seeks to do one thing 
that I think is manifestly right. It seeks to give back to the 
executive branch of the Government the executive functions 
of current control now exercised by the Comptroller General, 
a so-called legislative officer. 

Then it gives to the Congress of the United States a rep- 
resentative who is to be called the auditor general, whose 
duty it will be to investigate the books and accounts and the 
conduct of the executive departments, just as certified public 
accountants today audit the books of private corporations. 
This investigation is a legislative function and will be per- 
formed by a legislative officer. 

The agent of the Congress will go into the offices of the 
executive departments representing the Congress of the 
United States. 

I intend to propose an amendment to the measure pro- 
viding that the auditor general, instead of being appointed 
by the President, shall be appointed by a joint committee of 
the Congress. Then he will be our representative in spirit 
and in fact. The auditing that has been done in the past 
by the Comptroller General I want to have done by the 
auditor general as our agent. 

Whereas for 15 years there has been no report by the 
Comptroller General to the Congress of the United States, 
except the one annual report, the auditor general] will report 
every time there is a question as to any settlement in any 
department of the Government; that question will be sub- 
mitted to a joint committee of the Senate and the House, 
which may then call before it the representative of the exec- 
utive department and demand an accounting. If the ac- 
counting is not satisfactory, we may, if necessary, repeal by 
joint resolution the appropriation of funds for that depart- 
ment. We can see to it that such a transaction is not re- 
peated, and, if there is any criminal act involved, send notice 
of it to the Attorney General. It is proposed to let the 
auditor general, a representative of the legislative branch of 
the Government, investigate and see if there is an improper 
settlement. Then, after investigation, he is to report back 
to the Congress those things that have happened during the 
year, so that the Appropriations Committees may take ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BYRNES. Les. 

Mr. BURKE. As I understand the Senator’s position, it is 
that the proposed auditor general will examine the settle- 
ments made after they are completed and the money paid 
out and may report to Congress that something wrong was 
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done, instead of pursuing the present system under which 
the Congress has set up its agent to see to it that the legisla- 
tive will is carried out and no money is expended except in 
accordance with the legislative will. The question I want 
to ask is this 

Mr. BYRNES. The Senator has asked one question. 

Mr. BURKE. Very well; let this be No. 2. 

Mr. BYRNES. Let me answer the first one. 

Mr. BURKE. The Senator may answer them both to- 
gether. 

Mr. BYRNES. Very well. 

Mr. BURKE. Does the Senator recognize that there are 
limitations on the power of Congress to see that the legisla- 
tive will in reference to the spending of money shall be carried 
out? 

Mr. BYRNES. That there are limitations? 

Mr. BURKE. That there are limitations on our power. 
The Senator says that we have no right to tell the Comp- 
troller General as our agent to see that no money shall be 
spent except in accordance with the legislative act; that we 
have a right to an audit afterward and may slap somebody 
on the wrist if he has made a wrong settlement or something 
of that kind; but no right to prevent the spending of money 
except in accordance with the legislative act. 

Mr. BYRNES. As a matter of fact, I go the whole way, 
and I say—yes. I should like anyone to show me any con- 
stitutional authority for the clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee to stop a paymaster of the Army or Navy or any- 
body else from paying money which has once been turned 
over to him for expenditure. I ask the Senator, who is better 
equipped than anyone else to do so, to consider that question. 
I do not think there is the slightest doubt on that point, and 
if the Senator will read the Springer case, which I have just 
cited, he will certainly see that the Supreme Court has said 
we have not the power. There is also the case of People v. 
Tremaine (252 N. Y. 27), which aptly illustrates the point. 
I come now to the first question of the Senator's. 

The Comptroller General may settle a claim involving a 
Government department. He has that power given to him 
under the law. There is no criticism of him here as an 
individual, as the law gives him the power to settle claims 
against a department. To illustrate: A man having a claim 
against the Navy Department can have the Comptroller 
General, supposedly an agent of the Congress, settle that 
claim. The result is this: If it be said that he is a legisla- 
tive agent, manifestly he has no business settling a claim 
against any department of this Government as this is an 
executive function. To do so would be an usurpation of 
executive power. But suppose it be said that he is an exe- 
cutive agent. If he be an executive agent, then he is not 
removable under the law by action of Congress under the 
doctrine of Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 52). 

Suppose you admit the Comptroller General is an execu- 
tive officer in the settlement of claims. Who audits these 
claims settled by the Comptroller General? Nobody on the 
face of the earth audits the claim settled by the Comptroller 
General, unless it be said he audits them himself. It is said 
that we have the power to determine the correctness of his 
action. Then, if that be true, he could settle a hundred 
percent of the claims against the Government and there 
would be absolutely no independent audit of the action of 
the man who determined the settlement of such claims or a 
report of such audit to the Congress. Would any business 
give to one man the power to make a settlement, and then 
audit the settlement himself? The answer is no, for it 
would not be good business, Neither is it good government. 

I know, also, that the Senator from Nebraska will be 
interested to know the facts. He says that now 90 percent 
of the claims or that all claims are audited before settle- 
ment; and I know that the Senator was perfectly sincere in 
that statement; he has been so informed. But what are 
the facts? The facts are that 90 percent of them are never 
examined until after settlement. ‘There is no question about 
that; that will be agreed to. 
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As a matter of fact I admit that the Comptroller was not 
to blame for many of the things charged to him, because 
the Budget and Control Act of 1921 did not deal specifically 
with many situations that confronted him. However, this 
practice of settlement without independent audit grew up 
as practices grow up in Government, and the time has now 
come for us to reexamine the situation in the light of these 

To illustrate the practice just mentioned: Suppose, for in- 
stance, an agent of the Department of Agriculture going 
over and asking one of the officers of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s department, “How about settling for this amount; 
would you approve this?” And the Comptroller says, “Yes;” 
and when the Comptroller says “yes” he determines it; it is 
the settlement of that claim in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and when he determines, no matter how wrong he 
may be, who will ever know it? Is there any audit? The 
only man, then, who settles it is without any audit, as he is 
supposed to audit it himself. Would any business permit 
that? When a business house wants their books audited, 
whether it be the United States Steel Corporation or the 
General Motors Corporation, they have certified public ac- 
countants come from the outside. They come in, they 
demand the turning over of the books, they check over the 
transactions. Then they give to the board of directors a 
report saying, “We have examined them, and they are in 
order with the exception of this and that.” If we are going 
to turn over to one man this power, appoint him for 15 
years, and continue things as they now are, then we will 
not have the power to say what shall be done. We will 
write an end to all checks in government. I would rather go 
back to the Constitution and say the Chief Executive shall 
have the power to name as an independent appointee, con- 
firmed by the Senate, the official proposed by this bill. 
Under the terms of this bill such official or his agents would 
immediately, as vouchers are presented to him in the field, 
approve them for payment, and the minute he approves 
them he must submit them to the auditor general, who is 
the agent of Congress conducting an independent audit and 
who is appointed by the Congress. It will be provided in 
the bill that the settlements shall be transmitted daily to a 
representative of the auditor general, and that this repre- 
sentative shall be in or near the same building as the dis- 
bursing officer of the Treasury Department. 

Then, representing the Congress of the United States, be- 
ing the same as an outside accountant employed by the 
board of directors of a corporation, he may say, “I will check 
that account; if it is wrong, I will immediately advise the 
Treasury that exception is taken to it, and I will immediately 
send a copy to the Joint Committee on Accounts of the 
Congress and advise that the official in the Department of 
Agriculture, for instance, has exceeded his authority and has 
paid the money not in accordance with the law.” The of- 
ficer of the executive department concerned will know 
that the action of a subordinate has been called to the at- 
tention of the Congress and to his attention, and that he has 
got to account for it. He can demand an accounting. If it 
is wrong, he can see that it does not occur again. He knows, 
if he does not, it will be exposed in a hearing in a committee 
of the Congress and that the public will have an opportunity 
to judge of the competency and ability of the party so 
performing his duty. 

Now when we speak of recovering money, of course, the 
situation is going to be exactly the same hereafter as it is 
now, because when there is now paid to a soldier a check 
for an amount in excess of that which should be paid the 
soldier has no assets against which recovery could be made, 
and if there is a mistake, the money cannot be recovered. 
It is not recovered now in such instances. 

Questions have been submitted about the payment of 
W. P. A. employees. That happened when we had the 
C. W. A., because they could not wait to send a voucher 
up to the Comptroller General and ask whether he would 
approve the payment of $6.95 to somebody working upon the 
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roads. They submitted a statement contemplating that the 
man would work for the entire week, whereas he worked but 
4 days of the week. Therefore there was a charge against 
him; it was an overpayment. Who expects to recover it? 
It cannot be recovered. That has been going on from the 
foundation of this Government. The only way to avoid the 
difficulty would be to pay nothing, but we cannot wait 2 
months to pay a man who is being paid because he needs 
help promptly. 

Those payments cannot be recovered. But if a contractor 
is overpaid, we can immediately seek to recover the money. 
It could be recovered from a contractor. The only person 
from whom we cannot recover is the person who has no 
money. Such a man is paid under such circumstances that 
the Treasury Department has been unable as yet to conceive 
of any better plan than that which has been pursued. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with the Springer case, but it 
seems to me that is not authority for the statement that 
Congres has not the power or the authority to provide for 
a preaudit of any expenditure it may authorize. I am in- 
clined to think the Senator is accepting the view that we can 
authorize constitutionally a preaudit as well as an audit of 
account after the payment is made, but I insist that the 
Constitution does not prohibit the Congress from providing 
for a preaudit and setting up machinery for the purpose of 
accomplishing that result. 

Mr. BYRNES. Making a preaudit to determine the pro- 
priety or legality of the payment? 

Mr. KING. Making a preaudit to determine whether or 
not the money has been properly allocated or its payment 
properly authorized. We could not perhaps inhibit the 
payment. 

Mr. BYRNES. We propose in the bill, and we go to great 
length to show, that the Director of the Budget can certify 
as to the availability of funds. A case was cited during the 
hearings which I think was very enlightening as to some of 
the troubles which may arise in the future. The Treasury 
Department asked for bids for furniture. The question was 
as to bids upon a furniture contract. The advertisement 
for bids contained the customary statement that the con- 
tract would be let to the lowest responsible bidder. Bids were 
submitted. No sample of furniture was submitted by one 
bidder. The department official held that under the cir- 
cumstances, no samples having been submitted, even though 
they were not requested, his bid could not be accepted. Yet 
the man who furnished no samples was the lowest bidder. 

The bidder went to the Comptroller General and the 
Comptroller General said, “Mr. Treasury Official, this man is 
the lowest bidder, and you will have to accept that lowest 
bid and give him the contract.” The Treasury official said, 
“The discretion is with me as to whether he is the lowest 
responsible bidder or not.” The Comptroller General said, 
“No; it is with me.” 

For illustration, a man in Vermont raised a question as to 
a lease of a post-office building which had been improved, and 
the owner wanted more money. The Department would say, 
“We do not think you are entitled to more money.” He has 
the right to go to the Comptroller General. The Comptrolier 


General can say, “Yes; you can have $3,000 more a year, or 


$10,000 more a year.” Who checks the Comptroller General? 
There is no check upon him at all. The National Society of 
Accountants of the United States realizes the utterly un- 
businesslike situation that has existed and has recommended 
just the terms of this bill in order to have an audit by an 
outside individual of settlements involving millions of dollars. 
It has got to be done not only for the wisdom of separating 
the powers of government under the separation of powers 
doctrine, but also because of the wisdom of good accounting 
methods and good administration. 

Mr. President, I want to talk a few moments about the 
provisions of the reorganization proposal. It is very inter- 
esting to anyone who has followed the question to know that 
LXxxII—_3 
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in 1932 we adopted an amendment to the legislative appro- 
priation bill giving the exact powers contained in this bill as 
to the right of the President to regroup departments, with 
one exception. That provided that when the proposed re- 
organization was submitted to the Congress, either branch 
of Congress could by resolution veto the action of the Execu- 
tive. We might have anticipated that we would accomplish 
nothing under such a provision. President Hoover submit- 
ted but one or two orders under that law. He submitted 
them to the House, and the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department pigeonholed his proposal, and it 
never was acted upon, and that was the end of reorgani- 
zation. 

It became manifest that we could not permit one branch 
of Congress to act upon a matter of that kind. Then in 
March 1933 Congress adopted another provision which is in 
the exact language contained in this bill with reference to 
the powers of the President. It is provided that the Presi- 
dent can submit an Executive order, but when that Execu - 
tive order is submitted to the Congress it must remain in the 
Senate for 60 days to give the Senate a chance to act upon 
it, and it must remain in the House 60 days to give the 
House a chance to act upon it. A joint resolution must be 
passed disapproving it before it can be rejected. That 
means that the Congress would have an opportunity to con- 
sider the matter and do what it pleased with it, 

It is rather surprising to me that, in the Senate particu- 
larly, not one voice was raised in 1933 against giving the 
President the power to reorganize the executive departments 
of the Government, but today I believe there are several 
Senators who think it is giving entirely too much power to 
the President. The President had that power for 2 years. 
No great harm was done to any of the gentlemen who hold 
positions in the departments which they desire to hold. 

I know whence comes the opposition, and I want to state 
that information for the Record. The opposition comes 
from the departments of the Government, just as it has 
come from the departments of the Government ever since 
the Government has been established. I should like to write 
in capital letters somewhere, so it could be read by the 
departments, that it is surprising to me that men who are 
appointed by the President of the United States to official 
positions in Washington have so little confidence in him 
that they fear to trust him with the decision as to the 
reorganization of the departments of the Government. 

There is nothing in the bill specifically transferring any 
bureau or abolishing any bureau. There is only a provision 
giving the power to the President to decide, after hearing, 
whether he should put an independent body into a bureau 
or transfer a bureau or a part thereof from one department 
to another department. 

It is for the President to determine after hearings; and 
yet some of these gentlemen who were appointed by him 
are so afraid to trust him that they have spent a lot of 
their time and of the Government’s time arousing sentiment 
against this bill, and misrepresenting its provisions. 

The people of the United States have some interest in the 
bill. The 130,000,000 people of this country are not vitally 
concerned with whether the Biological Survey is in the De- 
partment of the Interior or in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Nation will not fall if the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall be put into some other department of the Gov- 
ernment. Yet the American Bankers’ Association, or some 
committee of the American Bankers’ Association determine 
that they will advise every banker in the United States to 
write to his Senators and Representative and protest against 
the passage of this bill. Why? Because they say it might 
affect the Comptroller of the Currency. How could it affect 
the Comptroller of the Currency? It could not affect the 
Comptroller of the Currency unless the President hereafter 
should determine, after hearings, that the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency should be merged with some 
other department of the Government or should be changed 
in some way in the Treasury Department. 
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I have not heard any protest from the Comptroller of the 
Currency against this propaganda by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. I am sure the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion have never studied the question thoroughly. I have 
not heard any proposal that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency should be touched in any way by anybody, and yet I 
know that every Senator has been besieged by bankers re- 
garding the matter. The last communication I received be- 
fore leaving my home was from a banker asking that the 
Comptroller of the Currency be not touched. Sometimes I 
think it may be due to the fact that officials believe there is 
some justification for considering the question of removal or 
reorganization. 

I say to the bankers of the Nation that it is my opinion 
there should not be three examinations of a bank. If we 
are going to have examinations of a bank, I can see no good 
sense in having them made as they are made at present. 
Now an examiner walks into a bank on Monday morning 
saying, “I represent the Federal Reserve Board, and I want 
to examine your bank,” and the banker has to turn over his 
organization to a representative of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The next morning a representative of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency may walk in and say, “I want to 
examine your bank.” The banker may say, “We were ex- 
amined only yesterday.” “Yes; but you were examined by 
the Federal Reserve Board. I represent the Comptroller of 
the Currency.” The banker may knock off business for that 
day and turn over his organization to the representative of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. About the time he re- 
covers—and it takes more than 1 day; generally it takes a 
week—by the time that man leaves, another man may walk 
into the bank and say, “Good morning. I represent the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.” The banker may 
say, “We have been examined by the Federal Reserve Board 
and we have been examined by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. They are all in Washington, and they are all part 
of the Government. Now, do you have to examine me, too? 
Can you not take the result of the examination that has been 
made by the other two representatives of the Government?” 
“No.” And he submits to another investigation. 

The examinations conducted by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Comptroller of the Currency always cause me to believe 
about those organizations as I do about the Army and the 
Navy, namely, that we never can get the Army to know that 
the Navy exists, or get the Navy to realize that the Army 
exists. They are seldom on speaking terms with each other. 
It is hard ever to get them in the same room. If there is to 
be experimental research in aviation, an independent or- 
ganization at Langley Field may do a splendid piece of 
work, but we cannot ever get the Army to agree that that 
work could help them. They have to have their experimental 
examination and their research work, and then the Navy 
have to have their research work. But to the bankers who 
have written most of the letters I desire to say that the 
opinions I have expressed about three examinations repre- 
sent my own personal views; that I have heard absolutely 
nothing about any effort on the part of anybody to affect the 
office of Comptroller of the Currency except from the bank- 
ers themselves objecting to it. I have reached the conclusion 
that if they were showing good judgment they ought to de- 
mand that the United States Government make one exam- 
ination, and have one examination do for three agencies of 
the Government. 

I note that there are other departments of the Govern- 
ment which fear that they might be affected by the action 
of the President. If I had answered all the telephone mes- 
sages I have received even since yesterday morning from 
departmental officials who desired to talk to me, I never 
could have come to the floor of the Senate; and I know 
what they wanted to ask. I can make their statement for 
them without hearing it. Their statement is, “I know that 
there ought to be a reorganization of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. I am for it. It is the only hope 
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of securing efficiency. I am in favor of it; but, while I am 
in favor of it, I do want to ask you to except my Bureau 
from the provisions of the bill giving the President power to 
reorganize the departments. If you do that, I think the bill 
is absolutely all right.” 

Who ever heard of such an absurd thing as having 130 
independent departments of the Government, each one with 
a personnel officer, each one with counsel, brought into 
existence by act of Congress? The Congress is responsible 
for their existence. We cannot say that the executive de- 
partments are responsible. Congress created them. When 
they were created they were headed by one or more men, 
each with a $10,000 job, each with secretaries and assistants, 
and in a short time under secretaries were added to do work 
that ought to be a part of the duties of an existing depart- 
ment. 

Did you ever hear of a great business corporation that 
would undertake an additional aciivity and then put in a 
commission to operate it? Would they ever accomplish any- 
thing if that were done? Would it not result, as the ap- 
pointment of our commissions so often results, in a political 
debate between the members of the commission? These 
commissioners spend a good part of their time fighting over 
who is going to control the patronage of the commission, 
and five men supposedly big enough to sit on a commis- 
sion—certainly big enough to draw salaries of $10,000 a 
year each—should not waste all their time discussing who 
is going to be a stenographer for some minor official of the 
commission. 

I once heard of a very splendid gentleman who served in 
the House of Representatives—Uncle Joe Cannon by name— 
say on the floor of the House that the only way to attain 
good government was to appoint a good man, give him 
power, and then hold him responsible for the exercise of 
that power. If he makes good, the party responsible for 
him will be credited with a good job and be retained in 
power. If he does not make good, the people of the Nation 
will remove him from office and put somebody else in office. 

That is a pretty good theory of government, and a pretty 
good way of administering the laws that are passed by the 
Congress. Congress has more interest than anybody else in 
this reorganization bill. I do not care what kind of laws we 
pass; if we have not efficient governmental machinery to 
administer the laws, we might as well never have passed them. 
Effective and efficient machinery for the administration of 
the laws is the important thing in the Government today, and 
we do nothing to accomplish it. We say, “Well, it may be all 
right.” 

I know we should not have 130 separate governmental 
bodies operating in the city of Washington. You know that. 
I know there is no responsibility under such an arrangement. 
How could there be responsibility? Put yourself in the place 
of the Chief Executive. How can the Chief Executive ever 
know what is going on in 130 different organizations? If the 
heads of 130 different organizations asked to see the Presi- 
dent once a week to talk to him, he would have 130 inter- 
views, and if each one of them took 15 minutes they would 
take up his whole week, and he never could see a Member 
of the Senate, and that would be a pity. But with 130 men 
seeking to see him, what is the result? He never sees them. 

We establish a commission and they sit off to themselves. 
The might as well be on Robinson Crusoe’s little island. 
Nobody knows anything about them until finally an estimate 
to cover their activities is sent up here to the Appropriations 
Committee. Then they come in before the committee, and 
my colleagues on the committee and I sit down to examine 
them. The man across the table is in possession of all the 
facts. You are not in possession of anything except a desire 
to know something about what is going on, but he has the 
answer for everything. P 

He is prepared. He tells you what he wants you to know. 
He presents figures, and if you do not like them he will give 
you more figures, and you never have a chance and never 
have the time to check up on the figures. You have to rely 
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upon them, and there never is any check on them by any- 


body, and there cannot be under the present system. 

What does the reorganization bill propose? It proposes 
that these independent offices, with the exception of the 
regulatory bodies shall be put into regular departments of 
the Government. At the head of that department there is 
a member of the Cabinet who will sit down at the Cabinet 
table. The problems of a bureau which is a part of Depart- 
ment A or Department B may be presented by the member 
of the Cabinet at every Cabinet meeting. Whenever there 
is a matter of sufficient importance for discussion by the 
President and the Cabinet, the member of the Cabinet in 
whose department the activity has been placed may present 
it to the Cabinet for consideration, and there will be some 
chance of securing active consideration of it. At present it 
is impossible for that consideration to be had, and there is 
not any hope of its being brought about. 

Opponents of the bill say, “Yes; but even though that be 
so, the Congress ought to do it.” Let us consider that asser- 
tion. 

There is not a Member of the Senate or Member of the 
House who does not know that if any committee of the 
Congress brought in a bill proposing to reorganize the de- 
partments of the Government, it would not stand a chance 
of getting one-third of the votes of either body. If, today, 
when we seek to pass a bill giving to the President power 
to reorganize the departments after hearings by him, the 
Officers of every department of the Government and every 
bureau show distrust of the man who appointed them to the 
extent of fighting the bill because they fear they may be 
touched, what in the world would they do if they were ac- 
tually touched? Bring in a bill proposing to remove a bureau 
from one department to another, and see what happens 
to it. 

I do not believe anyone thinks it would affect the people of 
the United States. They are not afraid of that. They do not 
believe it would affect the efficiency of Government.. But 


John Smith has been appointed in the Department of Com- 


merce as head of a bureau. He is the chief official of that 
bureau. John Smith knows he is satisfied. He is willing to 
let the matter drop right now. But he fears that the Presi- 
dent might decide that his bureau should be placed over in 
the Department of the Interior, and that another member of 
the Cabinet might not think so well of him and might demote 
him and put someone else in the organization at the head of 
that bureau, and he is not going to take the chance of losing 
his job. He is satisfied with the existing order of things, and 
he does not want to take a chance. That is what actuates 
him, and it is a very human impulse. There is a lot of real 
human nature in it. He is looking after himself. He is op- 
posed to any change. He is satisfied; he does not want to 
take a chance of losing his position. 

If a bill were ever brought in seeking to abolish any organi- 
zation of the Government, it would not be possible to get 
serious consideration of it on the floor of the Senate or of the 
House. If a bill were ever brought in to transfer a bureau, it 
would not be possible to get serious consideration of it, be- 
cause there are too many opportunities for the head of a 
department who is personally interested in retaining the 
status quo to block any change. 

There is more than that. Several times in the history of 
proposed legislation with reference to reorganization attempts 
have been made to affect the so-called independent commis- 
sions. As to that, I wish to say only that I do not believe they 
should be affected. When such a proposal was brought up in 
1933, the Congress gave to the Executive the power to trans- 
fer, consolidate, and merge even the independent commissions, 
and there was no limitation upon his power. In the present 
bill, of which I am now speaking, that has not been done. 

ess of any recommendation, in this bill we have pro- 
vided that the so-called regulatory commissions, exercising 
quasi-judicial powers, should be exempted from the provisions 
of the law. The only reference to them is in the provision 
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that as to their expenses they shall submit their budget with 
the regular Budget submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask what provisions there are in the 
bill, if any, which reserve to Congress the power to review 
acts of the President in making changes in the departments? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, those provisions will be 
found on page 6. The first provision is in the limitation on 
the exercise of this power to 3 years. The second provision 
is a little stronger limitation upon the power of the President 
than that imposed in 1933 by the Members of the Congress 
at that time. This is the provision: 

Whenever the President issues an Executive order under the 
provisions of this title, such Executive order shall be submitted 
to the Congress while in session and shall not become effective 
until after the expiration of 60 calendar days after such transmis- 
sion, unless Congress shall by law provide for an earlier effective 
date of such Executive order: Provided, That if Congress shall 
adjourn before the expiration of 60 calendar days from the date 
of such transmission such Executive order shall not become effec- 
tive until after the expiration of 60 calendar days from the opening 
day of the next succeeding regular or special session. 

The bill considered in the House did not contain that 
proviso. I insisted upon it, because I insist that there should 
be a pendency of 60 days in the Congress for any Executive 
order, so that Congress can take action if it sees fit to do so. 
If we did not insert such a proviso, and the President should 
Submit an Executive order, say, some time in May of 1938, 
and we should adjourn in June, and it was to become effec- 
tive in 60 days, the proposed order would have been before 
the Congress for only 30 days or less. Under this provision 
no time would begin to run until the next Congress con- 
vened, and then it would run for 60 days. 

I know of only one objection that could be raised to this 
proposal, and that was discussed in 1933. 

Mr. BORAH. By way of a concrete proposition, suppose 
the President should transfer the power of some independent 
commission to the Interior Department. What power would 
Congress have over the question of whether that action 
should be final? 

Mr. BYRNES. The very purpose of the proposal is to give 
Congress the power to disapprove, by joint resolution, an 
Executive order, either in whole or in part. 

Mr. BORAH. Congress could pass a joint resolution, and 
then the President could veto it. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. So it really means that in order to prevent 
the change there would have to be a two-thirds vote in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is correct, and that is why I started 
to call to the attention of the Senator the only objection that 
has been urged. It is the only objection that was urged 
when the Congress did exactly the same thing in 1933. This 
is the exact language Congress has heretofore adopted, with 
this exception: That we have imposed a greater limitation, 
because we exempt all these regulatory commissions. But as 
to your suggestion, there is no doubt it would require action 
by the Congress after veto, because if a proposed delegation 
of power is valid, then when the power is exercised and the 
order becomes law we cannot revoke it except by law, and 
that means that the President would have to sign whatever 
measure we passed. Therefore it is correct to say it would 
be necessary to have a two-thirds vote to prevent any pro- 
posed change. Perhaps I should modify that. It would re- 


quire a two-thirds vote if the President were not convinced 
that the Congress was right in its action in disapproving his 
action, and insisted upon his position and vetoed the measure 
passed by the Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. The probability would be, of course, that if 
the President had made the transfer he would be disposed to 
veto any measure which changed the action. 
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Mr. BYRNES. I agree with that. 

Mr. BORAH. Another thing. A joint resolution would 
have to be passed through both Houses of Congress within 60 
days. . 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Is not that rather a short time? If we had 
nothing else to do, of course it would not be too short; but 
during a busy session of Congress, when Congress had before 
it important measures for consideration, we could hardly 
hope to have such a measure brought up and passed within 
60 days. 

Mr. BYRNES. Of course, a provision fixing a time limita- 
tion is always an arbitrary matter. Sixty days was fixed 
upon because it was the provision heretofore carried. It cer- 
tainly should not take a long time to pass such a joint reso- 
lution. Of course, that matter would only be of importance 
in the Senate, because in the House if a majority of the 
Members are in favor of a proposal, they can act upon it. 
In this body a matter can be delayed for a longer time. 

There is nothing sacred about the 60-day provision over 
a provision for 30 days or 90 days. It is made 60 days for 
the reason that the previous authority to the President, 
which existed for 2 years, and which was adopted unani- 
mously here, provided for 60 days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Recurring to the point which has been 
made with respect to the requirement that it would take 
a two-thirds’ vote of the Congress to override a veto of the 
President with respect to any repeal or any allocation he 
might make, that is true of any law Congress enacts and 
which it may later desire to repeal. If the President did not 
approve of the repeal, it would take two-thirds of the Con- 
gress to override his veto and thereby repeal the act. 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY, That is no more true of this than it is 
of any other law Congress passes. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is correct; and I say to the Senator 
from Idaho that I gave a great deal of consideration to that 
matter some years ago when it was before us. As a prac- 
tical matter, I do not think it would ever be a serious problem. 
As a practical matter, the people of the United States are 
not affected to any great extent by the officers administering 
laws here in the city of Washington. I cannot grow excited 
when my friends in a department talk to me about a bureau 
being transferred to some other department. I cannot con- 
ceive of any such order by any President that would not 
transfer the whole organization intact. 

Provision is made in this bill for that, and if that is done 
and the law is administered on Eighteenth Street instead of 
Twenty-second Street, what difference does it make to the 
130,000,000 people of this country? We cannot count on the 
individual, because the individual who is administering the 
law now will not be in that position forever. He will be gone, 
and some other individual whom we do not know of now 
will be administering it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Ordinarily speaking, it does not make much 
difference whether one bureau or another bureau administers 
a particular law. Generally speaking, that is true. I wish 
to say, furthermore, that I am quite in favor of the proposed 
reorganization of the Departments, but I do not think the 
Congress should lose entirely its control over the subject. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator’s 
position. 

Mr. BORAH. The Congress would have only 60 days in 
which to act upon an order made by the President. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I agree that there should 
be sufficient time to take action, for the reason which is in 
the mind of the Senator from Idaho. If the bill is limited 
to 3 years, action will have to be taken in the next 3 years. 
If we could conceive of the President making any order 
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which would be so opposed to the views of the Congress that 
a majority of the Senate and House would want to act upon 
it, I believe we could act upon it in 60 days. 

In 1933 the President issued an order transferring a num- 
ber of agencies to the Farm Credit Administration. One of 
the first things that happened in this administration was 
that merger which was made in an effort to put within one 
organization all the agencies which made loans to farmers. 
Then, with the necessity of enacting legislation to try to 
relieve the suffering incident to the depression, the admin- 
istration and the Congress were diverted from further reor- 
ganization, and, with the exception of one other order, I 
do not think any change was made. I cannot conceive of 
any change of one bureau of one department to another 
department that would be of vital importance except to the 
gentlemen who are down in the departments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the pending bill, the President has 
power to abolish bureaus, has he not? 

Mr. BYRNES. He has, Mr. President, with limitations, 
If I thought he would really do that, I should have a great 
deal more enthusiasm for the measure than I have. 

Mr. BORAH. I should be rather enthusiastic for it if I 
could name the bureaus. Seriously, I think some bureaus 
should be abolished and others consolidated, but I think 
Congress has some responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. BYRNES. Of course, I suppose if we attempted to 
do that every Member of the Senate would have the same 
desire as the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that would be good, to a marked 
extent. 

Mr. BYRNES. There exist today 130 separate organiza- 
tions. If we should give each Senator the opportunity to 
make one suggestion with regard to abolishing a bureau, 
we should still have left a surplus which we ought to dis- 
pose of. It should be made certain that there shall be no 
abolishing of any of the independent or regulatory commis- 
sions, because those are commissions which the Congress has 
said should perform quasi-judicial functions. Of course, 
they are removed from any such consideration. But, after 
all, when such eliminating has been done, what is left? 
Nothing but executive offices. There remains the Execu- 
tive. He is held responsible by the Constitution for the 
faithful performance of his duty. All through the years it 
has been my opinion that the Executive ought to have the 
power to consolidate or reorganize these tools of government, 
those instruments in the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, so that he will be able more effectively to admin- 
ister the duties placed upon him by the Congress under the 
law. The Congress enacts the law. When the Congress 
enacts it Congress cannot administer it. It is the duty of 
the Executive to administer it, and the Executive who is 
charged with that duty ought to be given the most effective 
machinery; and if he is given the power to group that 
machinery, it is bound to be more effective than if he has 
no discretion at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the power to create a bureau 
would be a legislative one? 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And the power to abolish it would be a 
legislative act? 

Mr. BYRNES. There is a certain decision holding that 
we may delegate that power to the Chief Executive under 
certain standards and limitations. The language relative to 
the reorganizing power was construed in this case in connec- 
tion with the transfer of the functions of the Shipping Board 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The case was Isbrandisen-Moller Co. v. United States (14 
Fed. Supp. 407). This case was decided by a three-judge 


court in the southern district of New York and has recently 
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been affirmed by the Supreme Court on other grounds. The 
case of Swayne & Hoyt, Lid., v. United States (10 Am. Mar. 
Cases, 1790) is also in point. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose that under the proper rules and 
standards we may delegate the power to the President. 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is wholly a legislative act. 

Mr. BYRNES. As the Senator from Idaho says, it is a 
delegated legislative power which is being executed by an 
Officer in the executive branch of the Government within 
standards set forth in the law. Also, as the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEorcE] said, it is a legislative act, but the power 
to do this act has been delegated to an executive officer, the 
President. However, the requisite limitations, standards, 
and statements of policy relative to his use of this legislative 
power are in the law and he must perform these delegated 
legislative powers in pursuance of the law, with its standards 
and limitations. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. The Senator from South Carolina has re- 
ferred a number of times to 130 bureaus or boards that are 
to be eliminated by the proposed act. Will the Senator 
furnish for the Recor, as a part of his statement, the names 
of the bureaus and boards that are affected? 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at the conclusion of my remarks the informa- 
tion asked for by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The information referred to appears at the conclusion of 
Mr. Byrnes’ remarks.) 

Mr. BYRNES. I will say for the benefit of the Senator 
from Nebraska that as I perused the list of these agencies 
I have found some agencies so unimportant that I did not 
even know they existed, although I thought I was reason- 
ably well informed as to the agencies of the Government. 
The Senator will find in the list a few commissions that 
are not active. They have come into existence during the 
years that have passed by reason of the actions of generous 
Congresses in establishing commissions, and we have kept 
them. They have long since performed all the duties they 
will ever perform, and the chief reason for their continued 
existence is to permit those in charge to draw some com- 
pensation from the Government. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr, BURKE. I should not want any misunderstanding 
to arise as the result of the question I asked. I am heartily 
in favor of the major portions of the bill. I think the 
Executive should have the authority to consolidate and to 
do practically anything he desires with reference to in- 
creasing efficiency and reducing expense in connection with 
these bureaus and boards. With the exception of the pro- 
posal in the measure with respect to the office of the Comp- 
troller General, and some other matters concerning which 
the Senator will enlighten us, I am heartily in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr, BYRNES. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Nebraska make that statement; and knowing 
the views he holds with respect to the Constitution and the 
courts, I am well satisfied that he is going to agree with me 
about the provisions as to the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska made reference 
to the matter of economy. Whenever we provide efficient 
government we provide an economical government. If we 
promote efficiency we will save money. Any man who has 
served on the Appropriations Committees of the Congress 
for as many years as I have served on them would know 
that. If I had power under the bill to group these organiza- 
tions so as to prevent duplication of the same activity in de- 
partment after department, I should undertake to do so, 
and I would also save hundreds of thousands of dollars by 
the transfer of bureaus and independent offices into regu- 
lar departments, 
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Is there any excuse for having 130 personnel agents, 
instead of having personnel agents put only into ten agencies 
of the Government? Is there any reason for having lawyers 
scattered in every department, supposedly advising? When- 
ever you appoint counsel you must buy lawbooks and install 
a library. You can never get counsel to look at the law- 
books in the office in the building across the street, or those 
in the next office in the same building. The books must be 
“my books.” “The law does not read right unless it is in 
my books.” Senators will find law libraries scattered all 
over the city of Washington. 

Senators will find publicity officials in the various depart- 
ments. If the offices of all these publicity officials were 
abolished, and publicity officials placed only in the 10 de- 
partments, efficiency and economy would result. They could 
be placed one in each of the established departments of the 
Government, and this would be in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. 

However, the question is bigger than that. I submit that 
we cannot have intelligent administration of the Government 
unless we can bring all of the activities of the Government 
into regularly established departments with a head who is 
a member of the Cabinet, and who can bring to the atten- 
tion of the Chief Executive twice a week at the Cabinet 
table the problems affecting those agents. As it stands now, 
that cannot be done. We have agencies all over the city of 
Washington, No Senator could tell a constituent where he 
could find them. These officials never get to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. He cannot know where they are. 

I saw in the newspapers a few days ago the statement that 
the President had appointed a representative with the hope 
of getting in touch with the various independent offices of 
the Government. That gentleman will have a fine time eyen 
getting in touch with them. How can their problems be 
brought to the attention of the President? However, when 
they are brought to the attention of the President, he may 
prevent conflict. He cannot now prevent conflicts. Do 
Senators know how we now prevent conflicts? We establish 
another commission to provide accountants for all of these 
commissions to go around and to try to prevent them from 
issuing statements that are in conflict with each other. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is asked for the purpose 
of doing that, and $100,000 was given. This was given 
merely to prevent one department that never has heard of 
another department, except through the newspapers, from 
issuing conflicting statements. 

The statement presented by Mr. Byrnes for the RECORD 
is as follows: 

Departments, boards, commissions, authorities, corporations, and 


eons of the Government of the United States as of Jan. 1, 
1 
I. Congressional establishment 6 
Architect of the Capitol. 
Botanic Garden. 
General Accounting Office. 
Government Printing Office. 
Library of Congress. 
Smithsonian. 
II. Executive and independent establishments: 
a, Departinente: 20s sso e ee a, kG 
Department of State. 
Department of the Treasury. 
War Department. 
Department of Justice. 
Post Office Department. 
Department of the Navy. 
Department of the Interior. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce. 
Department of Labor. 
2. Independent executive agencies 31 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 
California Pacific International Exposition, 
Central Statistical Board. 
Civil Service Commission, 
Commission of Fine Arts. 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. 
Emergency Conservation Work. 
Farm Credit Administration. 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
- Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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Departments, boards, commissions, authorities, ations, and 
activities of the Government of the United States as of Jan. 1, 
1937—Continued 


I. Executive and independent establishments—Continued. 
2. Independent executive agencies—Continued. 
Federal Housing Administration. 
Federal Reserve Board. 
œ~ Great Lakes Exposition Commission. 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
National Archives. 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
National Emergency Council, 
National Mediation Board. 
National Resources Committee. 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. 
Railroad Retirement Board. 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Social Security Board. 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. 
U. S. Employees Compensation Commission. 
U. S. Railroad Administration. 
U. S. Tariff Commission. 
U. S. Texas Centennial Commission. 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Works Progress Administration. 
3. Independent regulatory agencies — SAY DEY 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Federal Power Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
National Bituminous Coal Commission. 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Securities Exchange Commission. 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 
4. Independent corporations 6 
Export-Import Bank. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
5. Dependent corporations reporting directly to the 
PFORIGON Dita ot nas E E ater stl E 5 
Commedity Credit Corporation. 
Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Company. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
6. Establishments and governmental corporations 
having separate budget and staff 20 
Alaska Railroad. 
Bureau of the Budget. 
Committee on Industrial Analysis. 
Consumers’ Counsel, National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, 
Consumers’ Project. 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Tra 
General Claims Arbitration, United States and 
Mexico. 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board. 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska, and Canada. 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico. 
International Joint Commission, United States 
and Canada. 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany. 
National Youth Administration. 
Panama Canal. 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 
Special Mexican Mixed Claims Commission 
8 Valley Associated Cooperatives; Inc. 


United § Housing Corporation. 
Virgin ds Co. 
7. Administrative committees 13 


Board of Review, Agricultural Processing Tax. 

1 8 Trustees of the Postal Savings Deposi- 
orles. 

Central Statistical Committee. 

Federal Open Market Committee. 

Food and Drug Commission. 

Foreign Service Building Commission. 

Foreign Trade Zones Board. 

Grain Futures Commission. 

Migratory Bird Conservation Commission. 

National Forest Reservation Commission, 

National Munitions Control Board. 

National Park Trust Fund Board. 

Library of Congress Trust Fund Board. 


This classification includes agencies whose activities are pri- 
marily regulatory, All of the departments have important regu- 


latory functions, and many of the other independent agencies 
have some regulatory activities. 
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Departments, boards, commissions, authorities, ations, and 
activities of the Government of the United States as of Jan. 1, 
1937—Continued 

IL Executive and independent establishments—Continued. 

8. Advisory committees established by law or Execu- 

tive order and reporting to the President... 25 

Advisory Committee on Allotments. 

Advisory Council, Emergency Conservation Work. 

Advisory Council for the Government of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Central Housing Committee. 

Committee on District of Columbia Fiscal Re- 
lations. 

Committee on Farm Tenancy. 

Committee for Reciprocity 8 

Council of Personnel Administration. 

Executive Committee on Commercial Policy. 

Federal Board of Hospitalization. 

Federal Board of Surveys and Maps. 

Federal Powef Policy Committee. 

Great Plains Committee. 

Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Civil Interna- 
tional Aviation. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Health and 
Welfare Activities. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Safety in Fed- 
eral Departments. 

Interdepartmental Loan Committee. 

National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. 

National Advisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration. 

National Drought Committee. 

President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. 

President's Committee on Vocational Education. 

Quetico-Superior Committee. 

Radio Advisory Committee. 

9. Miscellaneous establimments . 

Columbia Institute for the Deaf. 

Howard University. 

National Academy of Science. 

National Railroad Labor Board. 

National Training School for Boys. 

Textile Foundation, Inc. 

United States High Commissioner, Philippine 
Islands. 

United States Soldiers’ Home, 

Washington National Monument Society. 


CT — 13 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the morning hour is terminated, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 177 automatically goes to the calendar. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
York. | 

Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2970, which is known as the Govern- 
ment reorganization bill. 

PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 

Mr. WAGNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 1507, the so-called antilynching 
bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho 
suggests the absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr, President, may I ask unanimous con- 
sent to say that I said I thought the Vice President might not 
be able to see me, but I did think the Senator from Missouri 
would be able to see me. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair could see but not recognize his very dear friend, the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES. I have been on the floor since shortly after 
12 o’clock, and I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be glad to 
rule on that question at the termination of the quorum call 
demanded by the Senator from Idaho. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Bailey Bilbo Bulkley 
Andrews Bankh: Borah Bulow 
Ashurst Barkley Bridges Burke 
Austin Berry Brown, N. H. Byrd 


Graves Lundeen Reynolds 
Capper Green McAdoo Russell 
Caraway Guffey McCarran Schwartz 
Clark Hale McGill Schwellenbach 
Chavez Harrison McKellar Sheppard 
Connally Hatch McNary Shipstead 
Copeland Hayden Miller Smathers 
Davis g Minton Smith 
Dieterich Hitchcock Murray Thomas, Okla. 
Donahey Johnson, Colo. Norris Thomas, Utah 
Duffy King ye Townsend 
Ellender La Follette O'Mahoney Truman 
Frazier Lee erton Tydings 
George Lewis Pepper Vandenberg 
Gibson Lodge Pittman Van Nuys 
Gillette Logan Pope Wagner 
Glass Lonergan Radcliffe te 


Mr. LEWIS. I reannounce the absences and the reasons 
therefor of certain Senators as stated by me on the previous 
call for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 1507, the so-called antilynching bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order that that 
motion is not in order, and I base that point of order on 
the fact that the Senate during the closing hours of the last 
session adopted an order with which most Senators are fa- 
miliar. At that time the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
BARKLEY] said: 

I move that the bill H. R. 1507, the so-called antilynching bill, 
be made the special order of business for consideration immedi- 
ately following the disposition of the bill to be reported at the 
beginning of the next session of Congress by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, pursuant to Senate Resolution 158, rela- 
tive to farm legislation, and said bill shall thereby become and 
remain the unfinished business until the same is disposed of. 

That was the solemn action of the Senate, voicing the 
opinion that the antilynching bill should not be taken up 
until after farm legislation was out of the way. 

So I submit that, in view of the action already taken by 
the Senate, the motion now made is not in order and will 
not be in order until after farm legislation shall be out of 
the way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is constrained to 
rule that the fact that House bill 1507 has been made a spe- 
cial order does not in any sense preclude the Senate from 
taking it up and disposing of it at any time previous to the 
time set by the special order. The Chair, therefore, over- 
rules the point of order. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the pending motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending motion is that 
made by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 1507, being 
a bill to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the crime 
of lynching. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I fail to find anywhere 
in the President’s message any mention of this matter on the 
legislative program. What was the session called for? I 
ask the leader of the majority side and the leader of the 
minority side. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I myself really do not know. 
(Laughter.] 5 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I really do know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will be glad to have the Senator tell us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know because I have read the Presi- 
dent’s message and the call for the session. 


extraordinary 
It was called primarily to enact farm legislation, then to 
enact reorganization legislation, to enact wage and hour 
legislation, and to give study, at least, to the consideration 
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of tax legislation and antitrust legislation. But, while I am 
answering the Senator’s question, I think it is proper to say 
that the Senate also made an order of its own, without regard 
to any recommendations of the President, which committed 
the Senate to the consideration of the bill which is the subject 
of the motion made by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And to consider that bill either after the 
farm bill is out of the way, or, if it sees fit, before the farm 
bill is taken up. It is not necessarily to be interpreted, in 
my judgment, as any violation either of the obligation of the 
Senate to deal with the President’s program or in any way 
violative of its own obligation to deal with this part of the 
program which the Senate set in advance for itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 
He did not mention this bill as one of the measures em- 
braced in the call of the President. He said the Senate, on 
its own motion, decided it would consider this matter but 
when was the Senate to consider it? Now? No! After the 
farm bill shall have been disposed of. Of course the Senator 
from New York is not interested in the farm bill. He would 
like to have us postpone the farm bill indefinitely. The 
Senator from New York is bound to know that his motion 
to bring this measure before the Senate is going to cause 
some delay. The Senator from New York is supposed to be 
close to the President of the United States. He is supposed 
to be one of his intimates. He is supposed to do what the 
President tells him to do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I meant the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I merely desired to be very sure about 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I meant the junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. WAGNER]. [Laughter on the floor and in 
the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must admonish 
the occupants of the galleries against any manifestation of 
approval or disapproval. The occupants of the galleries are 
here as guests of the Senate and must obey its rules in that 
respect. Otherwise the Chair will order the galleries cleared. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I love to hear that boast 
of the Chair. I never yet have seen the galleries cleared nor 
any attempt to clear them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Texas 
wishes to precipitate it, he will see the galleries cleared very 
shortly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas is not talk- 
ing to the occupants of the galleries. The Senator from 
Missouri, who is now in the chair, may be doing so. The 
Senator from Texas is talking to his fellow Senators. I am 
not trying to arouse the risibilities of the occupants of the 
galleries. I am trying to arouse a sense of fairness and 
justice in the Members of the Senate to carry out the pledge 
we made at the last session that the first thing we should 
do at the next session of the Senate would be to take up the 
farm bill. That is the measure the President particularly 
wants considered. 

But to revert to the Senator from New York. Is he doing 
today what the President told him to do? No. Let him 
read the President’s message. The President wants the Con- 
gress to address itself first to farm legislation. The Senator 
from New York wants to go off on a vote-catching expedition 
in Harlem. [Laughter.] The Senator from New York has 
his mind and eye on the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I refer to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; because so far as the senior 
Senator from New York, myself, is concerned, I did not 
succeed in getting those votes in Harlem. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the senior Senator from New York 
IMr. Core.anp] had followed the guidance and direction of 
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the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], he might 
have gotten them. [Laughter.] I believe the junior Senator 
from New York supported the senior Senator from New 
York—no; he did not. I beg everybody's pardon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. There ought not to be any confusion about 
which Senator is meant. The senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopLAxp!] has already been on a vote-getting expedi- 
tion. I suppose the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] will understand that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No one has any confusion of mind as 
to which Senator is referred to. I am referring to the junior 
. Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to 
Senators that a rule of the Senate provides against per- 
sonalities by Senators. The Chair is mandatorily instructed 
to enforce that rule and the Chair will do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us understand the Chair. I do not 
regard the Senator from Texas as having made any personal 
allusions. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] made 
reference to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LanD] in connection with a matter that does not affect the 
business of the Senate, because he was running for another 
office in New York. I am talking about the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] in connection with the busi- 
ness now pending before the Senate. The Chair is not going 
to muzzle the Senator from Texas when he is within the 
Parliamentary rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Texas that he has no desire to muzzle the Sen- 
ator from Texas, but the rule of the Senate provides against 
any Senator indulging in personalities, and the Chair will 
enforce that rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from Texas has violated 
that rule, will the Senator who now occupies the chair so 
rule? I do not appreciate anticipation and intimation on the 
part of the Chair that the Senator from Texas is going to 
violate a rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas will 
proceed within the rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas is proceeding 
within the rule, and that rule also permits discussing rulings 
of the Chair whenever he gets good and ready to do so. 
{Laughter.] He is ready even if he is not good. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Texas will 
proceed. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I thank the Chair. His direction to 
proceed is confirmation and affirmation that so far as he has 
gone the Senator from Texas has not violated the rule. 

For what purpose was the Congress convened in special 
session? A distinguished Republican at a State convention 
in Texas once made an observation which is quite apropos. 
A resolution was submitted to regulate patronage dealing 
with postmasters under the Republican administration. 
There was a good deal of wrangling and finally this promi- 
nent Republican said, “Mr. Chairman, if we cannot deal with 
the postmaster situation, what are we here for?” 
[Laughter.] 

So I ask, “What are we here for?” Why has the President 
of the United States under his constitutional power called 
Senators and Representatives from their homes where they 
were investigating conditions and ascertaining the views of 
the people with regard to all national problems? Why did 
he call us back? Read the Record. It fails to disclose any- 
where that the President of the United States mentioned or 
had in mind the particular piece of proposed legislation now 
under discussion. I challenge the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] to rise in his place and say whether or 
not that proposed legislation is on the program as submitted 
by the President in his message. There is no answer. Those 
of us accustomed to running to the telephone booth while 
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some Senator is speaking on the floor, and telephoning the 
White House, should run out there now and get a message 
of that kind and come back and tell the Senate about it. 
[Laughter.] 

Are we breaking the faith? The Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison] pointed out that at the last session it was 
ordered by the Senate—the Senator from Mississippi said 
“solemnly” ordered, and I thought it was a solemn act and 
I believe it was intended to be so—that the first thing we 
would do at the next session of Congress would be to take 
up the farm problem. But the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BaRKLENYI—I am going to have to begin to talk 
about senior and junior, apparently—the senior Senator from 
Kentucky says, now, “We did that; we promised it; we made 
the pledge; we put it in the Recorp and we had it printed; 
but that did not mean anything. We can change our minds 
whenever we see fit. Whenever the boys come around and 
make it hot for me and tell me we have to get a certain bill 
through, whenever they put the pressure on me and say we 
have to get a certain bill through before the next city elec- 
tion, we can change our minds.” That is the statement of 
the leader, and I am following him—as far as I can go. 
(Laughter.] 

Let us see what else we did. I send to the desk certain 
proceedings of the last session of the Senate and ask the 
clerk to read, beginning on page 11335 and ending on the 
next page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR RELIEF AND BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr, Br. O. Mr. President, because it is an emergency matter I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 207, the agricultural relief measure. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, Tuomas of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to offer two 
amendments, which are strictly clerical, to clarify two words in 
the joint resolution. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. We have not yet reached the amendment 


stage. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Mississippi? 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask that the joint resolution be 


read, 

Mr. La Fotlerre. Mr. President, I also should like to have the 
joint resolution read. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 207) was read as follows: 

“Joint resolution expressing the views of the Congress as to a 
program for the relief and benefit of agriculture.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want the Senate to 
listen to this. This is what we passed. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


“Whereas the whole Nation suffers when agriculture is depressed; 
and 

“Whereas the Nation has felt and still feels the unfavorable eco- 
nomic consequences of two different kinds of misfortune in agri- 
culture; and 

“Whereas the first of these misfortunes was the ruinous decline 
in farm prices from 1929 to 1932; and 

“Whereas the second kind of misfortune was the drought of 
1934, followed by the drought of 1936; and 

“Whereas a permanent farm program should (a) provide not 
only for soil conservation but also for replacing the crop-adjust- 
ment methods of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, (b) protect 
agriculture and consumers against the consequences of drought, 
and (c) safeguard farmers and the business of the Nation against 
the consequences of farm price decline; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of Congress that the permanent farm 
legislation should be based upon the following fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

“(1) That farmers are entitled to their fair share of the national 
income; 

“(2) That consumers should be afforded protection against the 
consequences of drought by storage of reserve supplies of big-crop 
years for use in time of crop failure; 

“(3) That if consumers are given the protection of such an ever- 
normal granary plan, farmers should be safeguarded against undue 
price declines by a system of loans supplementing their national 
soil-conservation program; and 

“(4) That control of agricultural surpluses above the ever-nor- 
mal granary supply is necessary to safeguard the Nation's invest- 
ment in loans and to protect farmers against a price collapse due 
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to bumper yields resulting in production beyond all domestic and 
foreign need. 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, etc., That abundant production of farm products 
should be a blessing and not a curse; that therefore legislation 
carrying out the foregoing principles will be first to engage the 
attention of the Congress upon its reconvening; and that it is the 
sense of the Congress that a permanent farm program based upon 
these principles should be enacted as soon as possible after Con- 
gress reconvenes.” 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Mississippi the interpretation of the word reconvenes.“ Does 
the Senator have in mind a special session or the next regular 
session? 

Mr. Brno. In the event a special session should be called, the 
joint resolution would apply to that. It means any session. 

i FoLLETTE. That is the interpretation I placed upon it, 
but I wanted the Recorp to show that that was the understand- 
ing of the author of the joint resolution. 

Mr. Biso. It relates to the next session. 

Mr. BanRIET. As I understand, the joint resolution was unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and follows the instructions given a few days ago to that com- 
mittee to report a measure along these lines during the first week 
of the next session, whether it is the regular session or a spccial 
session. 

Mr, Krnc. May I inquire of the Senator from Mississippi whether 
the Senator from South Carolina Mr. Smrrn], the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, approves the jomt resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. Brno. He does. 

Mr. McKettar. Mr. President, let me inquire whether or not, after 
the joint resolution shall be passed, loans will be made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Briso. There is a perfect understanding with the executive 
department that an Executive order will be issued granting relief to 
cotton farmers to the extent of 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. CLanK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi whether there is any perfect understanding with the 
executive department about loans to the producers of any other 
commodities. 

Mr. Brno. Yes. 

Mr. CLank. There are many other commodities besides cotton. 

Mr. Bo. There were representatives of the corn and wheat 
producers t at the conference, and they were equally assured 
that if they were faced with a tragic situation, as the cotton farmers 
are, they, too, would be relieved. 

Mr. CLARK. How about oats? 

Mr. Bro. All commodities are included. 

Mr. Crank. There is a situation existing in some States in the 
Middle West at the present time where there was a complete failure 
of the wheat crop due to very unusual weather conditions uand 
where there is a very large oat crop, the producers of which are now 
suffering from exactly the same sort of seasonal glut that has 
affected the cotton crop. 

Mr. Br. Bo. I am sure that if the Senator would present his cause, 
his constituents would get relief. 

Mr. CLARK. To whom should a Senator present his cause? 

Mr. Br. no. We had a conference with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the President of the United States. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that is a joint resolution 
which was passed by the Senate, passed by the House, and 
signed by the President of the United States. That is not a 
little Senate order that we can kick in the pants whenever 
it does not suit us. That is not a little order by the Senate 
to do so and so. That is a joint resolution passed by the 
Senate, passed by the House, and signed by the President of 
the United States. Is anything more solemn than that, 
legislatively speaking? Yes; something is more solemn than 
that—a little conference off in a committee room this morn- 
ing. Turn over the joint resolution and throw it in the 
wastebasket. Get two or three Senators together—the 
Senator from New York, the Senator from somewhere else, 
and the majority leader—and wipe out a joint resolution 
pledging the Congress of the United States to do something 
and do it at a particular time. 

Mr. President, let us see what we promised. Let us see 
what the Senate promised. Let us see what the House 
promised. Let us see what the President of the United 
States promised. This joint resolution does not read, 
“Whereas we take up the antilynching bill.” I do not see 
that in the joint resolution. I do not see anything here 
about the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I do not 
see his name mentioned. The joint resolution reads: 


Joint resolution expressing the views of the Congress as to a 
program for the relief and benefit of agriculture 


Whereas the whole Nation suffers when agriculture is de- 
pressed z 
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Well, if it is not depressed now, it never will be depressed. 
Senators know that the cotton farmers in my State and 
other Southern States are suffering as they have never 
suffered since 1914, when the World War came along and at 
its beginning absolutely destroyed the market for our great 
staple. Put your hands up to your ears, you who represent 
agricultural States. If you cannot hear cries of distress 
coming up from the farm areas your auditory system is out 
of condition. Adjust your eyes, look out over the prairies 
and the farms of America, and if you cannot see economic 
distress your vision is deranged. We say that we are going 
to bring relief to the farmer, and when we meet we say to the 
farmer, “Yes, yes; you need a higher price for your cotton; 
you need a better price for your corn; you need to have 
something done about your wheat and your tobacco, and we 
will give you an antilynching bill to relieve your distress.” 
The great agricultural leader, the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] offers this to the suffering farmers of 
the Nation as a panacea for their ills. 

Whereas the Nation has felt and still feels the unfavorable eco- 


nomic consequences of two different kinds of misfortune in agri- 
culture— 


Was that true when the joint resolution was passed? We 
said it was. Is it true now? It is more true now than when 
we enacted it back yonder in August. What has brought 
about the change of our attitude toward this question? It 
is said that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
not ready to report. Well, there is nothing in this joint 
resolution that said that if the committee was not ready to 
report we should take up something else. We said that we 
should do that first. If the Senate wishes to do something 
further, it may instruct the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, if it is not acting speedily enough, to have a night 
session or two and bring in a bill tomorrow. It probably 
would bring in just as good a bill tomorrow as it would bring 
in a month from now. [Laughter.] We may instruct the 
committee to bring in a bill at once, because we legislate on 
the floor of the Senate much more than the Members of the 
House legislate on the floor of that body. In the House, the 
committees really function; but when a measure is brought 
up here on the floor of the Senate, according to the parlia- 
mentary clerk—and I do not blame him; he has to be a 
clerk, and that is what he is—the majority of the Senate 
may do anything at any time, except, sometimes, the right 
thing; the majority of the Senate may undo what it has 
promised. Well, what is the use of passing resolutions, what 
is the use of making pledges, if the pledges are to be broken 
whenever it suits the convenience of the one who makes the 
pledge, namely, the Senate? 

People over the country talk about Senators. Some of us 
would be surprised to know what they say about us. They 
talk about Members of the House of Representatives, One 
of the reasons why they talk about us is incidents such as 
this—pledging ourselves to do one thing and then doing 
scmething else, ` 

Do not fool yourselves. Everyone in the country under- 
stands why this bill is here. You are not fooling the people. 
Theoretically speaking, you can go out in the desert and 
stick your head down in the sand and imagine you are an 
ostrich. No one else thinks you are an ostrich. The people 
know why you are seeking to pass this bill, You are cheap- 
ening the Senate of the United States. Everyone knows the 
bill is unconstitutional. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does the Senator recall any instance in 
the Senate of the United States where a Senator was ad- 
dressing the Senate at 2 o'clock and was taken off his feet? 
Is there among the precedents of the Senate any instance 
where a Senator speaking at 2 o’clock was taken off his feet 
and another Senator recognized? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not recall that ever having oc- 
curred; yet I do not assert that it has not occurred. I do 
not know. Frankly, I may say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that when I came to the Senate I undertook to 
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study the rules. I knew a little about the rules when I was 
a Member of the House of Representatives, but when I be- 
came a Member of the Senate I undertook to study the rules 
of the Senate. I consulted the most eminent men in this 
body; I consulted the parliamentary clerk, and the present 
occupant of the chair, the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. I soon found that the rules amounted 
to very little, because the majority of the Senate, as the 
leader has said here today, whenever it gets good and ready 
can kick the rules into the wastebasket. So what is the use 
bothering about rules? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. I want the Recorp to show that the only 
reason why I did not make a protest was that I knew that it 
was useless. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator knew, just as I knew, that 
they had the votes from Tammany, down to the littlest pre- 
cinct, and there is no use bucking. When they have the 
votes against you, there is no use bothering, and I would not 
bother now. I know this bill is to be taken up, and I know 
that it is to be passed, and I know that many of those who 
vote on the question will be ashamed when they vote to take 
it up and a lot more ashamed after it is passed. It is going 
to be passed, but I do not propose to let it pass without the 
country knowing what is being done and why it is being done. 

Mr. President; I am not angry at any one. Ido not blame 
the folks who need the votes and have to have them for obey- 
ing one of the great laws of our universe. I am not going to 
fall out with those who need the votes and have to have 
them, God bless them, because they are voting for this bill. 
That is all right. I may tell them what I think about them 
in private, to their faces; but it is all right. I am not angry, 
but I do not like to see a measure passed which everyone 
knows to be unconstitutional, that is, everyone who can read 
a lawbook and understand it. Of course, there are some of 
us who can read, and some of us who can understand. Very 
few can do both. [Laughter.] I do not pretend to be in 
the class of those who can do both. I can read a little, but I 
do not pretend to understand. [Laughter.] But those who 
can both read and understand know that this bill is un- 
constitutional. 

The Supreme Court—God bless them—are still sitting over 
across the way. There is a court over there now, and I 
know one of the judges of that Court who is going to decide, 
when this bill comes before him, that it is unconstitutional. 
I refer to Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama. [Laughter.] 

The galleries will please be quiet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thanks the Sena- 
tor for his admonition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the occupants of the galleries 
will not evidence any disapproval or approval, because it sears 
the soul of the Presiding Officer, and the Chair wants to see 
the rules obeyed. {Laughter.] If there is a rule against 
someone saying “Ha, ha” in the galleries, it will be enforced, 
but if there is a solemn pledge of the Senate to take up the 
farm bill, “To hell with it.” That is the way we run our 
Senate. [Laughter.] 

The people who keep us here, our constituents, come from 
a distance, come from far away St. Louis, or somewhere else 
[laughter], and when they look down on us and hear what 
we say, and approve or disapprove, if one of them claps his 
hands, out he goes into outer darkness and damnation. But 
when the Senate itself solemnly passes a joint resolution, with 
the approval of the leader, and it then goes over to the House 
of Representatives and is passed there, and then goes by spe- 
cial messenger, with outriders, and a siren sounding the way 
down to the White House, and is laid on the President’s desk, 
and in the presence of all of the little satellites who swarm 
around the White House, in the presence of all the corre- 
spondents who flock in every time the door to the White 
House opens, in the presence of all the photographers who 
snap everyone who goes down to the White House, the 
President of the United States signs it and pledges the people 
of the United States to take up the farm bill first, the pledge 
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is ignored. We did not say we would take up the farm bill 
before the reorganization measure, no; we did not say we 
would take it up before we would take up appropriations, no; 
we did not say we would take up the farm bill before we 
took up some particular measure, but we say we would take 
up the farm bill before we took up anything else. 

The Senator from New York—the senior Senator; and Mr. 
President, let me say that this “senior” and “junior” business 
never did appeal very strongly to the Senator from Texas; 
that is, the junior Senator from Texas; I beg the pardon of 
my colleague. I never have had much patience with this rule 
of seniority around the Senate. One cannot walk into the 
cloak room unless his senior goes ahead of him. Usually the 
senior ought to go ahead of him, because frequently it is nec- 
essary that he go ahead of him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, there is this rule of seniority. Some Senator 
has been here longer than some other Senator. I would not 
make an appeal on the ground of seniority. These old desks 
have been here longer than I have. They are my seniors. 
These desks have been here longer than the Senator from 
South Carolina—the senior Senator [Mr. SmrrH]—has been 
here, and he has been here ever since a short time after the 
Senate was established, as I understand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, speaking of seniority, these old walls are all 
our seniors. They are entitled to more consideration than 
we are on the ground of seniority. These swinging doors, 
which we made a national campaign to bring back to Amer- 
ica Claughter]—these swinging doors have been here longer 
than the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has 
been here. They are his senior. 

Mr. President, I was discussing what the Supreme Court 
will do with this bill. Thank God, the old Court is over in 
its beautiful building; and when Mr. Justice Black was put 
on that Court a man was appointed who is going to hold this 
bill unconstitutional, because he said so here on the floor of 
the Senate, and I have his speech before me. This is a sort 
of a prejudgment opinion. This is what Mr. Justice Black 
will have to hold, because he said it here on the floor of the 
Senate, and what we say here on the floor we cannot retract. 
Only. the majority of the Senate can retract. It can retract 
anything it does. 

Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk some remarks by 
Mr. Justice Black when he was a Member of the Senate, and 
ask that they be read. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read from the proceedings of the 
Senate on April 29, 1935 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 74th Cong., 
Ist sess., vol. 79, pt. 6, p. 6520), as follows: 


PREVENTION OF LYNCHING 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Costican that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 24) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State 
the equal protection of the laws by discouraging, preventing, and 
punishing the crime of lynching. 

Mr. BLAck. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to the bill 
for the consideration of which by the Senate a motion has been 
made. I realize that, to a great extent, many Senators have made 
up their minds on this measure even before the motion to take it 
up shall have been passed upon. A study of the bill, however, 
convinces me that neither the Senate nor the country is familiar 
with the effect this measure would have if it should be enacted into 
law. 

I desire to preface my remarks with the statement that I am 
against lynching. In no public or private utterance I have ever 
made in all my life can anyone find a single statement made by me 
indicating that I favored lynching as a punishment for crime. 

I claim that this bill which has been introduced by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacxrn] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CosticAN] could well be designated a bill to increase lynching, as 
a bill to suppress labor unions, as a bill to punish and prosecute 
sheriffs and peace officers who fail to perform satisfactorily the 
duties which owners and operators might claim they should per- 
form in the case of a strike. I claim that it is not only a bill which 
would subject the sheriffs to prosecution in the Federal courts for 
neglect to protect persons from injury but it goes still further and 
would subject every sheriff in this Nation to a penalty not in ex- 
cess of 25 years if he failed to exercise that diligence which the 
coal operators, for instance, thought he should exercise in order to 
protect their property in case of strike. 

I do not claim that the Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from New York intended to introduce a bill which would have that 
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effect, but I assert that there never has been a self-respecting court 
in this Nation that could hold to the contrary of the views I have 
expressed with reference to this particular measure. I base that 
statement on the measure itself and on the report submitted by 
the Judiciary Committee, and particularly upon the brief in support 
of the report submitted by Mr. Charles H. Tuttle. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I assert that if the bill should become 
a law, it would have an accentuating effect like unto that of the 
fourteenth amendment. There were many who believed that it 
was n to adopt the fourteenth amendment in order to 
protect colored citizens of the country from an infringement of 
their rights. Some were honest and sincere in that belief. They 
believed that the amendment would serve to effectuate such a 
33 I submit to the Senate that if at that time it could 

ve been known that over a period of 10 years, out of 529 cases 
coming under the amendment, 509 would have been decided in a 
way to protect vested interests in their predatory special privileges 
in this Nation, the amendment would not have had easy sailing, 
even at that time, when the dictator from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was practically deciding what should be the laws to govern 
the people of the Nation. In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding about my statement, when I say “dictator” I refer 
to Mr. Thaddeus H. Stevens. 

The bill which it is now sought to bring before us is a lineal 
descendant of the measures which were enacted as laws in this 
country and about which the great historian Claude G. Bowers 
has written that magnificent book entitled “The Tragic Era.” 

There is nothing new in the proposal except that today to him 
who will read it, it is plain that it goes much further than its 
proponents in earlier days ever intended it should go, and that it 
is bodily placing in the Federal courts of the Nation, in courts 
presided over by men appointed for life, the unquestioned right 
and privilege of penalizing every sheriff, every peace officer, every 
judge, and even every governor of every State, if he fails, forsooth, 
to be as diligent as the owners think he should be in protecting 
the property of those whose employees are out on strike. 

Mr, President, I deny that this is an “antilynching” bill. The 
public, the great body of the citizens of the country, have been led 
to believe that we have in this bill a simple measure against lynch- 
ing. I assert that if the bill should become a law not only would 
it affect the so-called “14 lynchings” which occurred in the country 
in 1934, but I assert that in the first year of its operation there 
would fall under the terms of the proposed law more than a thou- 
sand cases arising all over the Nation which would not even 
remotely in any sense of the word touch a lynching. 

Standing here before this body, following the fights which have 
been made upon this floor in which I have frequently joined, I 
do not concede that the Federal courts should have the authority 
which has been exercised to suppress labor organizations. Nor do 
I propose to sit silently and permit anyone to cast a vote without 
having it called to his attention in language that he must under- 
stand, if he will listen, that whoever shall vote for this measure 
will be voting to crucify the organized laborers of the country upon 
a cross of so-called “idealism” with respect to one particular subject. 

Before I proceed with reference to the discussion of that feature, 
however, I desire to deny that there was any lynching in the State 
of Alabama in 1934. It has been stated there were 14 lynchings 
in this country in 1934 and that 1 was in Alabama. I have investi- 
gated to see what it was that was designated as a “lynching.” I 
found to my utter amazement that it has been charged that a 
lynching occurred in Jefferson County in 1934. That is the county 
of my residence. I do not recall that there has been any overt act 
in that county with reference to I , except on one occasion, 
during the past 30 or 40 years. At the time that overt act occurred 
the sheriff of Jefferson County, Ala., met the onrushing mob at 
the doors of the jail, jeopardized his life, killed those who were in 
the lead, and wounded many others. This was done while he was 
protecting his prisoner. 

The only case I recall when there was a near mob was when a 
colored man was accused of raping three colored girls in Birming- 
ham, Ala. It was necessary to protect him from the outraged 
members of his own race. 

What was the so-called “lynching” which it is alleged occurred 
in Jefferson County, Ala., in 1934? I am making this statement, 
not because it will affect the particular measure, but in justice to 
the people cf that county. When I read the statement about the 
alleged lynching, I went over to the Congressional Library to read 
exactly what occurred in connection with the incident to which 
reference was made, I found that this is what occurred: 

About a year and a half ago three girls who lived in Birmingham 
Were up on Red Mountain looking at the sunset. A colored man 
came to them with a pistol and forced them to accompany him 
down into the woods. For about 4 or 5 hours they were tortured. 
All three of them were left for dead. Fortunately one of them 
lived. She dragged herself to the waiting automobile and drove 
to her home. Every endeavor was made to find the man who com- 
mitted the crime. Perhaps 150 men were brought for identifica- 
tion. She said that none of them was the man; that she would 
know him anywhere she ever saw him so long as she lived. 

Several months thereafter, at a time when her father was with 
her, she pointed out a man on the street. She said, “There is the 
man,” The man was arrested and taken to jail. He was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to hang. The case went to the Supreme 
Court of Alabama and was affirmed. The case came to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and was sent back, and there- 
after the Governor of the State of Alabama, believing that there 
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might have been a mistake in the identification, commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment. 

It was shortly after this crime occurred that three girls in the 
city of Birmingham, who had started to a meeting shortly after 
dark, were met on the street by a colored man with a pistol and 
told to go with him. They asked him what for. They said they 
had no money. He said, “Come on and I will show you.” He 
had a pistol. A struggle ensued. One of the girls broke away. 
She rushed to the nearby meeting which the girls had intended to 
attend. She sounded the alarm. Citizens left that meeting, 
rushed to the spot, and found the other two girls engaged in 
a struggle with their assailant. The assailant shot at the men 
who had rushed to the scene. They started after him. Shots 
were exchanged and the man was Killed. 

That is one of the so-called 14 lynchings which occurred in 
the United States in 1934. There has been charged to the State 
of Alabama a lynching by reason of the fact that the men who 
were notified what was occurring and went to save the girls 
would, under the terms of the bill which it is now sought to 
bring before us for consideration, if it applied to that kind of 
crime, have been liable to punishment by incarceration in the 
penitentiary if they had failed to listen to the cries of this 
assailant. It is charged that this was a lynching. 

I have mentioned this occurrence because I resent the state- 


law that is cited in the brief to support this bill—it was not only 
the right but the duty of citizens to follow their assailant until 
they got to him; and it was not their duty to stand and permit 
themselves to be killed, even though someone might later say 
that they had violated the law. 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer to just one other incident 
which happened in that county while I was the prosecuting 
attorney. 

A colored man was charged with the crime of He was 
identified by two girls. I mention this incident because it is stated 


night at that time. He not only said that he had committed the 
burglary but, when asked what his occupation was, he said he was 
a burglar. The defendant was acquitted by the jury in Jefferson 
County, Ala., the county in which it has been publicly stated this 
lynching was committed. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to say that the sentiment in the 
section of the country from which I come against the crime of 
lynching has increased marvelously during the past few years. The 
records will show convictions in the State of Alabama for failure to 


ernment, should be trusted to enforce the laws with reference to 
the habits and customs within the State. 

After the war was fought the State of Alabama, along with other 
States in the South, had a baptism of blood. It was subjected to 
the cruel and grueling punishment inflicted by reason of the 
tenacity and ruthlessness of a man who took the position that the 
Southern States were conquered provinces. Federal soldiers were 
quartered in the homes of the people of my State. Those trans- 
actions at that time aroused the opposition of the liberal thought 
of the Nation. Those who will consult the publications of those 
days will see that the voice of the liberal-thinking people of the 
country was finally heard. It took a great number of years, how- 
ever, for them to the fact which political philosophers 
had been expounding throughout the ages—that even though a 

rovince should be conquered, a wise conqueror left its local 

bits, customs, and manners untouched. 

We all know the history of that period; and I mention it only 
because the bill under discussion today is a lineal descendant of 
the type of thought that placed the heel of the military oppressor 
upon the people until they could tolerate it no longer. I am 
glad to state that at that time men who lived in other sections 
of the country opposed the measures advanced, such men as the 
great Vorhees, of Indiana, the “Tall Sycamore” whose voice was 
raised in this Capitol time after time in the effort to bring about 
a return of sanity in a day when emotionalism had swept good, 
honest, idealistic people from their feet and had caused them to 
attempt things that could not possibly be performed. The laws of 
that day were a curse to those they were supposed to benefit as 
well as a curse to those they were supposed to punish. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that in this Capitol there 
is a statue erected to a distinguished Alabaman. In 1865-66 
that distinguished Alabamian went over the State of Alabama to 
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convince the people that they should accept the verdict of the 
war. He persuaded them that they should build schools in which 
to educate those who had only recently been slaves. He not only 
stood for their education, but he stood for the extension to them of 
the right of suffrage. That man was Mr. J. L. M. . That was 
not his sentiment alone; it was the sentiment of the sound-think- 
ing people of the State; and it would have continued to be the 


sentiment of the sound-thinking people of the State if others had 


not entered that State on account of laws that were enacted at 
this Capitol largely for political advantage. Had that not been 
done, the solution of the great problem of two races living together 
side by side would not have been so much retarded. 

I call attention to this fact in order that I may point out that 
frequently laws which on the part of some are designed for the 
most benign fail to accomplish those purposes. They 
react, because, whether the condition to be affected is in the State 
of New York, the State of Indiana, the State of California, the 
State of Alabama, or any other State in the Union, we must take 
into consideration the fact that, after all, this is a democracy; and 
unless we desire to turn over the administration of the laws to the 
military authorities, in the final analysis we must depend upon the 
sentiment of those who enter the jury box. 

Mr. President, with those prefatory remarks I desire to call 
attention to the bill which is now before us. I state again that, 
while it is called in the press an “antilynching bill,” that is a mis- 
nomer, I admit that lynching is included in it; but it would 
constitute such an infinitesimal part of the things affected by the 
bill that it is a misnomer to call it an antilynching bill. 

I do not believe the Senate would willfully and deliberately pass 
a law which would subject the sheriff of a State to 25 years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary if he neglected to protect a mine 
from striking miners. I assert—and I maintain that any court 
would so hold—that the bill would impose a penalty of 25 years 
in prison upon a sheriff not only for failing to protect an indi- 
vidual whose personal safety or life was in danger but would in- 
flict a penalty of 25 years in prison for failing to protect property 
from striking miners or other striking employees. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Brack. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The Senators upholding the bill ought to hear 
the able argument being made by my colleague. Therefore I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). Does the 
senior Senator from Alabama yield for that purpose? 

Mr. Brack. Mr. President, most of the Senators were present at 
the time the roll was called a little while ago, and if my colleague 
would consent, I should prefer not to have a quorum called again. 
I understand there are a great many Senators who feel that they 
are perfectly familiar with the bill, and there are some, perhaps, 
who would still be of the opinion, as stated by the newspapers, 
that it is an antilynching bill. Therefore they would say, “We 
have to be for it.” I assert that if the bill shall ever become a law, 
those Senators will then have called to their attention what they 
have perpetrated to enslave the workers of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have carefully analyzed the first paragraph of 
the pending measure, which is the foundation of the entire bill. 
The first paragraph defines what a mob is. I assert that there has 
not been a gathering of strikers during the last 20 years, as a 
consequence of which there was injury to any person or any prop- 
erty, where the case, if they had been arrested under State author- 
ity, could not, if the bill had been the law, have been removed to 
a Federal court, and they compelled to defend themselves before a 
Judge who was appointed for life instead of a judge selected by the 
voters in the district where the alleged crime was committed. 

Mr. Borax. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLack. I yield. 

Mr. Boram, The Senator is now discussing a phase of the bill 
which is very interesting to me. As I understand the measure, it 
really provides that if a certain number are congregated together 
for a certain purpose, then the Federal question may be invoked. 

Mr. Brack. That is correct. 

Mr, Borax. But if one individual alone is acting in the particular 
matter, the Federal Constitution does not apply? 

Mr. Brack. That is correct. 

Mr. Boran. If that be so, it seems to me the argument ought to 
be concluded very readily, because we certainly have not one 
Constitution for a half dozen and another Constitution for an 
individual. 

Mr. Brack. I should like to invite the Senator's attention to the 
fact that one of the things the measure would do would be to 
give a change of venue from a State court to a Federal court at any 
time when someone was willing to make an affidavit that three or 
more people had gathered together, and as a consequence thereof— 
note the word “consequence”—someone had been deprived of due 
process of law or the equal protection of the law. Every time a 
man is killed he is deprived of due process of law. Every time a 
striker is given an advantage—and it is always alleged that the 
sheriff gives strikers an advantage over strikebreakers—the strike- 
breaker is deprived of the equal protection of the laws. 

Under paragraph 2, which I shall discuss later, a paragraph so 
ably argued in the report on the bill, it is not necessary that a 

m be killed or injured; for one is deprived of due process of 

w if his property is damaged by a group of men. If property 
were damaged by strikebreakers, and the charge could be proved— 
and, I regret to say, such a charge is too frequently proved—that 
instead of strikebreakers damaging the property, actually strikers 


damaged the property, what would be the result? Those doing the 
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damage would be held for the Federal court upon a mere affidavit 
by one special officer of the employer, and when they got into the 
Federal court they would be tried by a judge appointed for life, 
who could not be removed by the votes of his peers in the county. 

We have, following that, a reversion not merely to the old anti- 
injunction law—which many Senators haye taken credit for sup- 
porting in connection with this bill—but it goes further than any 
court could have gone in an injunction. It would subject strikers 
to imprisonment, not for 6 months but for 6 years. It would 
subject a sheriff, not to impeachment alone but to 25 years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, if he failed to exercise that diligence 
which the Federal court might decide he should have exercised in 
order to protect the property of a company whose men had gone 
out on strike, perhaps, because they were not receiving decent 
Wages or because they were being worked contrary to contract or 
contrary to Federal law. 

Someone may say, “You are mistaken. This is an antilynching 
bill.” The same thing might have been said of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

I have divided the first paragraph as it must be read by the 
court, and I invite Senators who have the bill before them to follow 
me and see if I misquote any part of it. I have divided the para- 
graph into five parts to show what is designated as a mob. Re- 
member, if there is a mob, immediately the case becomes a Federal 
case if something happens as a consequence of the actions of the 
mob. A special officer of a company can make an affidavit that the 
State courts did not afford due process of law, and the case would 
go to the Federal court. 

Let us consider the first part: 

“The phrase ‘mob or riotous assemblage’ * * + shall mean 
an assemblage composed of three or more persons acting in con- 
cert, without authority of law, for the purpose of killing or injuring 
any person in the custody of any peace officer.” 

If it were desired to have an antilynching bill, that would limit 
it to some appreciable extent, although it happens that I have 
tried cases where under such a provision those who were out on 
strike could have been taken before a Federal court. 

Let us read No. 2: 

“The phrase ‘mob or riotous assemblage’ * * * shall mean 
an assemblage composed of three or more persons acting in con- 
cert, without authority of law, for the purpose of killing or injuring 
any person—” 

Note this— 

“suspected of, charged with, or convicted of the commission of 
any crime, with the purpose * of preventing the appre- 
hension or trial or punishment by law of such person.” 

These two particular provisions come nearer limiting the bill 
than any other provision in it. Yet, under the illustration which 
I gave on the floor of the Senate a few days ago, they would include 
the group of miners down in Alabama who unfortunately engaged 
in an altercation a few months ago. 

Let me read No. 3: 

“The phrase ‘mob or riotous assemblage’ * è * shall mean 
any assemblage composed of three or more persons acting in con- 
cert, without authority of law, for the purpose of killing or injuring 
any person * * * ted of, charged with, or convicted of 
the commission of any crime, with the * * * consequence—” 

Note— 

“with the consequence of preventing the apprehension or trial or 
punishment by law of such 5 

There is a vast difference between charging a purpose and a 
consequence, In other words, if a person should happen to be killed 
or injured or removed, the case would go to the Federal court. 

Now, let me read No. 4, because it is No. 4 and No. 5 particularly 
to which I desire to call attention in connection with the brief 
filed in support of the bill: 

“The phrase ‘mob or riotous assemblage’ * * * shall mean 
an assemblage composed of three or more persons acting in con- 
cert, without authority of law, for the purpose of killing or injuring 
any n * * * with the purpose * * * of depriving 
such person of due process of law.” 

What is due process of law? It is the right to be tried in a 
court. Every time one man meets another and has an altercaiion 
with him and kills him, the person who is killed is deprived of 
due process of law. If one injures another without cause, the 
person injured is deprived of due process of law. The only right 
any citizen in this country has to lay his hands on another man is 
under authority of law; and certainly if three or more miners, or 
three or more railroad men, or three or more workers of any kind 
or type meet together, it is easy to charge, if they are on a strike, 
that they met for the purpose of injuring somebody; and if, after 
that, someone is injured, of course, the strikers can be taken rizht 
straight into Federal court upon an affidavit by the special officer 
of the company. 

Let me read the next one: 

“The phrase ‘mob or riotous assemblage’ * * è shall mean 
an assemblage com of three or more persons acting in con- 
cert, without authority of law, for the purpose of killing or injuring 
any person * * * or * > + depriving such person of the 
equal protection of the laws.“ 

The last two clauses which I have set out in connection with 
paragraph 2, to which I shall refer in a moment, would make this 
bill the strongest weapon which has ever been placed in the hands 
of the employing groups of this country to destroy every associa- 
tion of workingmen where they attempted to protect their rights, 
to protect their wages, and to protect the working conditions of 
their lives. Let me say why I make that statement. I desire to 
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call attention to the statements made in the report as to the 
objects and purposes of this bill and why it is legal. 

In the first place, if Senators will read the report, they will see 
on page 5 a very lengthy argument to sustain the view that it is 
mecessary to construe this bill most liberally. Cases from the 
Supreme Court are cited for that purpose. It is said that it is 
necessary to construe it most liberally in order to effectuate what 
is said to be the purpose of the fourteenth amendment. 

In the next place, some Senators may think that the measure 
affects a State only when it fails in its corporate capacity to do 
something to protect those who are charged with a crime. That 
is not the case at all. If Senators will look on page 6 of the 
committee report, they will find that the brief asserts that the bill 
affects the State if the State acts in its rate capacity, or fails 
to act in its corporate capacity, through its Governor, its execu- 
tive officers, sheriff, policemen, deputy sheriffs, constables, through 
its Judiciary, its judges, through its ministerial officers, even down 
to the lowest one of all the categories of officials in the State. 

Not only that, but Senators will find in the brief a case from 
the Supreme Court which states that the State would be bound 
by the action of the lowest ministerial officer, even a policeman, 
even though he were acting directly contrary to the law of his 
State and directly contrary to the Constitution, which is the 
fundamental law of each State of this Union. 

In other words, let us assume that the constitution of the 
State—any State we may see fit to take—has a prohibition against 
doing a certain thing. A sheriff, a peace officer, a justice, a deputy 
sheriff, or a constable acts directly contrary to the statute and the 
constitution of that State. If Senators will look on page 6 of the 
committee report, they will find the argument made by Mr. 
Tuttle to the effect that even though the State officer acts directly 
contrary to law his action is fastened around the people of that 
State, and even though it should be the poorest county in all the 
Nation, if by that officer’s neglect—not his criminal action but even 
his neglect—someone is injured and thereby deprived of due 
process of law, a verdict for as much as $10,000 can be rendered 
against the county even though the action was contrary to a 
State law, contrary to county administration, and contrary to the 
belief of every other citizen in the county. 

Not only that, Mr. President; but after the judgment is obtained 
the persons who claim to be injured can levy upon the courthouse 
in the county to collect the judgment, and can levy on the jail, 
thereby perhaps satisfying those who seem to think some 
ought to have things made as easy for them as possible in the 
United States of America. That is in the bill. 

If anyone has any doubt about the theory on which this bill is 
written, let him read the brief on page 6 in support of this meas- 
ure, and see if the third argument given in favor of the consti- 
tutionality of this bill is not that the action of a ministerial or 
Judicial or executive officer in a State fastens liability on the State, 
even though the action is contrary to the desire and will and hopes 
and aspirations and laws of all the other people in the State. 

If anyone doubts that the bill is intended to apply to the action 
of municipal officers, constables, mayors, policemen, street sweepers, 
all the way to the Governor, I ask that he read the brief on pages 
8 and 9. Senators will find not only that the argument is made, 
but they will find in addition that an opinion of the 
Court of the United States is cited to sustain the viewpoint that 
if the Congress has any power to enact the proposed law, it has 
the power to go just to that extent. In other words, if the State 
of New York or the State of California or any other State in the 
Union should adopt in its fundamental law a prohibition against 
lynching—as all of them have, according to my information, either 
under the crime of murder or specifically designating it as lynch- 
ing—if its Governor were opposed to lynching, if all its officers but 
one were opposed to it, under the authority cited, if this bill 
should become a law, one petty officer in one little county could 
bring his people under the operation of this bill not only by his 
direct action but by his failure to act; not only by his deliberate 
failure to act but by his negligent failure to act. 

I wonder how many Senators who have so glibly stated they are 
for this bill knew that a fine could be imposed upon counties 
of their States because a peace officer was negligent in the per- 
formance of his duties; and not only a fine but the peace officer, 
not for criminal intent, not for deliberate action, but because, 
forsooth, he had failed to measure up to the standard set by the 
Federal court, could be sent to the penitentiary at Atlanta or to 
any other penitentiary in this country for a period of 25 years. 
The bill so provides. I wonder how many of those Senators who 
always take the liberal side of legislation, who realize that history 
has shown that harshness of punishment is the attribute of a 
despotism, and that leniency in the way of punishment is the 
characteristic of a democracy, and who have stated that they would 
vote for this measure, knew that if a little sheriff in a rural 
county of their States should exercise wrong judgment and a 
man should be killed and deprived of due process of law, that 
little country sheriff could be jerked into the Federal court and 
sent to the penitentiary for 25 years. 

I assert that such punishment could be meted out to him, not 
because he had deliberately committed a crime but because he 
had been negligent in the performance of his duties. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The Prestprnc OFFICER (Mr. Locan in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLAck. I yield. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I very much appreciate fhe able speech being 
made by the Senator from Alabama. I wish to make an inquiry 
of the Senator. 

I have scanned the bill, every word of it, two or three times. 
I am unable to find where the bill provides any effort at retribu- 
tion or any effort at compensation to the person, we will say, who 
has been ravished, or the members of such a person’s family. The 
proponents of the bill do not seem to think the members of such 
a family should have the county fined and that penalties should 
be imposed to compensate the family. Does the Senator find 
anything of that character in the bill? 

Mr. Biack. There is nothing in the bill which provides for com- 
pensation for anyone except one who is injured or killed by a mob, 
where three or four are gathered together. 

nnen nn 
made. 

Mr. BLack. If, ce someone had been murdered, and citi- 
zens should become infuriated, and they went out after the mur- 
derer and took the law into their own hands, the county where 
that occurred would be held liable. Not only that, but if they 
tock the man into another county, even though no one in that 
other county knew he had been taken there, as I happen to know 
was the case in one instance, where he was taken just over the line 
at night, the county where they had taken the prisoner or the 
Sompensation of any E to, the person who bad bean originally 
compensation any n been 
killed, The Senator is correct. 7 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the point I wish to make inquiry about. 
It seems to me the authors of the bill were more solicitous of the 
person who may have suffered the fate of being lynched than they 
were of the victim of the criminal who outraged the public to 
the point of bringing about the lynching, for if they had not been, 
why did they provide for fining a county and getting compensation 
from a county for the members of the family of the one lynched, 
who, in the first instance, provoked the mob? I should like very 
much to see the authors of this bill and those supporting it more 
ick in behalf of the absolutely innocent ones and their 
amilies. 

Mr. Brack. I might say to the Senator that, so far as my owh 
personal views are concerned, I am inclined to the belief that I 
would favor a general law which provided where a person is killed 
or murdered in any way and leaves dependents, that the laws 
which owed him the duty of protection should see that his de- 
pendents are taken care of. I do think, however, it is wholly un- 
fair to provide such compensation for some and not provide it 
for others. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Brack. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that if any officer of the law had in his possession a prisoner 
charged with a crime, and negligently let somebody get that 
prisoner away from him, he would subject himself to imprisonment 
for 25 years. I do not find such a provision in the bill. 

Mr. Brack. I ask the Senator to read the report. 

Mr, WHEELER. I do not care what the report says; I should like 
o Daye aog Senator point out to me some provision to that effect 

e 5 

Mr. Brack. Certainly. I pointed out in the beginning before 
the Senator got here what is included in this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. But on page 3, section (b) provides that— 
BAN officer or employee of any State or governmental subdivision 

eTeO: — y 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I 
should like to follow the debate but I cannot hear what is going on. 

Mr. Brack. I will read the exact language to the Senator, begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 2: 

“or any officer or employee of any State or governmental subdi- 
vision thereof charged with the duty of apprehending, keeping in 
or prosecuting any person“ 

This includes judges, Governors, prosecuting officers, sheriffs, 
policemen— 

“participating in such mob or riotous assemblage who fails, neg- 
lects, or refuses to make all diligent efforts to 


shail be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
Punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

I assert that under that the prosecuting attorney of the county 
where the Senator lives, the sheriff of the county where the Senator 
lives, a policeman of the county where he lives, the Governor of the 
State where he lives may be taken into the Federal court and 
charged with neglect of duty for failing to protect the prisoner 
and for mere negligence may be sent to the penitentiary of the 
Federal Government for 5 years; and I assert that it is barbarous 
and Inhuman even to make such a suggestion in a civilized 
country. 

Mr. McGILL, Mr. President 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield to 
the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. Br. Ack. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Mer. I observe from section 5 of the bill that it at- 
tempts to fix civil liability attaching to a county in favor of the 
person injured or the legal representative of the person injured. 
The county being a subdivision of the State, of a different sov- 
ereignty, deriving its powers under the laws of the State, I should 
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like to inquire of the Senator whether or not he feels that the 
Federal Government, a separate sovereignty, has authority by act 
of Congress to fix civil liability of any subdivision of a State such 
as a county? 

Mr. BLack. I will state to the Senator that I have not undertaken 
to present any of the constitutional phases of this bill because 
they have been very ably presented by others who have preceded 
me. I will state, however, that it would certainly be a paradoxical 
situation if the Federal Government, not founded upon the idea 
of enacting laws with reference to crime which affect individuals 
within a State, could have given to it the responsibility of sending 
to jail the officials of the communities that have been fixed with 
the responsibility because they failed to enforce the laws for which 
they alone were responsible. In other words, we will certainly all 
admit, I think, that the Federal Congress has no right to enact a 
law against murder in the State of Kansas; that is a question for 
the State of Kansas. The Federal Government has never attempted 
to do such a thing; but we find ourselves in a situation where, 
although the Federal Government cannot enact such a law, except 
insofar as it. affects Federal property for the acquisition of which 
the Government obtained the counsel of the legislature in ad- 
vance, the authority is here attempted to be given to it to send 
local officers, charged with the duty of enforcing their own laws, 
to the penitentiary because they neglect to enforce the laws which 
they alone can write. Not only that, but we find that Federal 
authorities could paralyze the hands of the local communities by 
levying on their jail and on their courthouse at the same time 
when they are supposed to have the authority to pass laws and to 
preserve order within their jurisdictions. 

Mr. Bonk. Mr. President 

Mr. BLack. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. Boran. If any such power as that exists, it must be possible 
to point to the provision in the Constitution of the United States 
which grants such power. I should like to know what is the pro- 
vision upon which reliance is placed for the exercise of such power. 

Mr. Brack. The Senator will find that in the brief which is 
embodied in the report. 

Mr. Boran. Yes; I read the brief. 

Mr. Brack. They attempt to rely on two separate clauses of the 
Constitution. One is that the Federal Government shall guarantee 
a republican form of government to each State, and the other is 
the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. Boram. So far as the guaranty of a republican form of gov- 
ernment is concerned, that seems to me utterly irrelevant; I do 
not think it has anything to do with the proposition at all. The 
other is the fourteenth amendment, in reference to denying due 
process of law. How would we know whether due process of law 
had been denied until the authorities, the courts, who administer 
the law within the States had been appealed to and had refused 
to protect the individual? 

Mr. Brack. Of course, the authors of the bill set up in section 1 
what they say should be construed to be a denial of due process 
of law, and that would be if for 30 days the prosecuting attorney 
and the judge and the sheriff had failed to catch a man and to 
try him and to convict him and send him to the penitentiary. 
If 30 days elapse without all that being done, anyone could go to 
the Federal court, make an affidavit that he had been denied due 
process of law, in spite of the fact that in many of the Federal 
courts of this country it would take 5 years to give him a trial. 

Mr. Boram. If that could be done with reference to a case where 
a number of people had congregated, if the district attorney or 
sheriff failed to catch a single one of the individuals who had com- 
mitted the crime, appeal could be had to the same principle pre- 
cisely, that due process of law had been denied. 

Mr. Brack. There can be no possible doubt about that. 

Mr. Boram. In other words, if this principle is correct, the Fed- 
eral Government may step in and take over completely and abso- 
lutely the administration of the*criminal laws of the State on the 
theory that they were not being properly administered. 

Mr. BLack. That is absolutely correct. It may take over the law 
governing each separate community in the United States. If that 
be correct, there never was any reason for the adoption of the 
fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Back. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The suggestion of the Senator from Idaho is cer- 
tainly a most pertinent and comprehensive one. Let me suggest 
to the Senator from Alabama that if a man’s life is taken or he 
is injured by one individual, has not his right been ed to the 
Same degree as if he were killed or injured by three individuals? 

Mr. Brack. Certainly he would be just as dead if killed by one as 
if he had been killed by three. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Federal Government has the power to 
intervene in a case because three individuals are acting in concert, 
why would it not have the power to enter the State in any case 
where a man was murdered or his property was despoiled or where, 
on any kind of a claim, his rights under the fourteenth amend- 
ment were not guaranteed to the same extent that some other citi- 
zen’s rights were guaranteed? Why could not the Federal Gov- 
ernment step in, not only as to his personal safety but as to his 

rights, because the fourteenth amendment applies as well 
to property rights as it does to individual rights? 

Mr. Brack. That fact as to property rights is pointed out in the 
brief 


Mr. Borax. Mr. President 
Mr. Buacx. I yield to the Senator from Idaho again. 
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Mr. Borax. Some of the large cities have had great difficulty in 
enforcing the law. There has been almost a reign of terror in some 
of them. Machine guns in the hands of criminals wounding and 
killing people. 

Mr. Brack. Yes; in some of the cities even more than 14 have 
been killed in 1 year. 

Mr. BoraH. If there is any justification for the Federal Gov- 
ernment moving into the States and undertaking the enforcement 
of the criminal law in the instances which are cited by this bill, 
there would be no exception, and the people of the cities would 
have a perfect right to invoke the Federal Government to take 
charge of the enforcement of the criminal laws in the cities. 

Mr. Brack. The Senator is correct. If the law should be car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, Tammany could not supply enough 
Officers in New York City; they would exhaust their entire roster 
in 3 years, because the remainder would go to the penitentiary. 

Mr. Boraw. Not only that but, in all probability, if the Federal 
Government should move in, it would take entire possession of 
Tammany. 

Mr. Brack. Of course, they would soon take possession of it, 
because if Senators will examine the Wickersham report and see 
how many have committed crimes in the city of New York who 
have not been apprehended and who have not been punished and 
who have not been convicted, and if they will also consult the 
records and ascertain how many times it has been charged that 
the failure of that city and of other cities to punish was because 
of improper motives of officials and improper influences brought 
to bear upon them, they will understand how it would be im- 
possible for any political organization to supply enough officials 
from day to day, from week to week, from month to month, from 
year to year to take the places of those in the ever-continuing 
procession going to the penitentiary. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. Brack. Certainly. 

Mr. Gore. I may be under a misapprehenston, and for that 
reason I should like to ask the Senator a question. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK. If the Senator from Texas yields for the 
purpose of having a quorum called, he loses the floor, does 
he not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas can get it again, 
if that is what is worrying the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Minton in the chair). 
The present occupant of the chair is advised by the parlia- 
mentary clerk that under ordinary circumstances a Senator 
would not lose the fioor in the absence of the serving of 
notice that the rules were to be strictly enforced. 

Mr. CLARK. I now serve notice that the rules are to be 
strictly enforced. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well, Mr. President. 

The legislative clerk resumed the reading. 

Mr. BYRD. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Virginia 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the Senator from Missouri is out of order. I have the 
floor, and I refuse to yield to the Senator from Missouri, who 
is a stickler for the enforcement of the rules. 

Mr. CLARK. I rise to a point of order. I did not ask the 
Senator from Texas to yield to me. I make the point of order 
that the point of no quorum made by the Senator from 
Virginia is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless the Senator from 
Texas yielded to the Senator from Virginia to make the 
point of no quorum, the Senator from Virginia would be 
out of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He would be out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless the Senator from 
Texas yielded for that purpose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Chair, If the Senator from 
Texas should yield, would he lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He would lose the floor now, 
after the Senator from Missouri has served notice. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


1937 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the usual procedure in that 
regard as between Senators? Does a Senator usually lose 
the floor under such circumstances? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Usually he does not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He usually does not, the Chair states. 
Is it only when the rule is invoked by some particular and 
meticulous expert on the rules, a Senator who spends all of 
his time reading the rules and lecturing other Senators, that 
the usual custom and the general courtesy as between Sena- 
tors is no longer observed? 

Mr. CLARK. I make the point of order that that is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Proceed, Mr. Clerk. [Laughter.] 

The legislative clerk resumed the reading as follows: 


Under the terms of the bill which it is sought to bring before 
the Senate, a State court would not be divested of jurisdiction 
and a Federal court would not be vested with jurisdiction unless 
and until some individual made an affidavit? 

Mr. BLack. Someone could always be found who would make an 
affidavit. It is usually easy to find someone who wiil make an 
affidavit. I very seriously doubt, under the bill, whether a man 
could plead former jeopardy if he had been tried in one jurisdic- 
age a“ later should be indicted in the other. I do not believe 

could. 

Mr. Gore. My point is that Jurisdiction to be vested under the 
the terms of the bill would depend upon one individual making an 
affidavit. 

Mr. BLack. Certainly taking the case to the Federal court would 
depend upon one individual making an affidavit. As the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has well pointed out—and I concede it 
absolutely—if the Federal Government has the power to punish 
where three or more have committed a crime in a State, there is no 
earthly reason why it does not have the same power to punish 
where one has committed the identical crime. The individual is 
just as dead when he has been shot and killed by one as when he has 
been killed by three. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The Prestprve OFFICER (Mr. MINTON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. Brack. Certainly. 

Mr. Barer. In the light of the very clear statement by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Borax], which no one can successfully contra- 
dict, I wish to suggest that those who are opposing consideration 
of the measure are fighting, first, for the lives of the 48 States 
which constitute the Union, and are fighting, second, for the cHarac- 
ter of the Union itself. 

Mr. Brack. I may say to the Senator in that connection that we 
are fighting against the philosophy declared by Mr. Charles Sumner 
when he said the Southern States had committed suicide. That 
was the entire philosophy upon which he based his attack upon the 
South shortly after the war. He took the position that those par- 
ticular States had committed suicide. Mr. Stevens took the posi- 
tion, not that they had committed suicide, but that they were 
conquered provinces. 

As the Senator from North Carolina has well pointed out, it is 
certainly true that if this bill can be enacted into law, whether or 
not the States committed suicide, they would be murdered by the 
representatives whom they had sent to the Capitol in the city of 


Washington. 

Mr. Borax. Mr. President 

The Presinrinc OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield to 
the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. Brack. Certainly. 

Mr. Borax. It ought to be said that Mr. Lincoln had the di- 
rectly view to that of Mr. Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. 
The views of Sumner and Stevens were combatted by President 
Lincoln so long as he lived. 

Mr. Black. The Senator is correct. So did President Johnson. 
It was by reason of President Johnson’s us stand for the 

le for which he stood, it was on account of his standing up 
like a man in the face of a hostility second to none that has ever 
been heaped upon an individual in the White House, that he was 
dragged into this Capitol and subjected to the indignity of a trial. 

At that time there were certain idealists in the country who 
were asserting that President Johnson was wrong and they were 
praying in certain church organizations in the United States not 
that justice should be done, but that the Senate should vote to 
impeach President Johnson. 

Telegrams were sent by the hundreds and by the thousands, 
prompted by idealism, I admit, but prompted by an idealism which 
concealed and blurred reason, sanity, and judgment, and which, 
if their principles had been adopted, would have made of our 
Republic one Union with no State line of any kind, with no 
privilege of any community to adopt any law which every other 
community did not adopt, regulating their habits and their 
customs, 
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Mr. President, it might be appropriate at this time for me to 
state, with reference to one part of our system of government, one 
thing in connection with which I am of the opinion that time 
itself has wrought and conditions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Does the Senator from Alabama yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr, Brack. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: Adams, Ashurst, Austin, Bachman, 
Bailey, Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, Bilbo, Black, Bone, Borah, 
Brown, Bulkley, Bulow, Burke, Byrd, Byrnes, Capper, Caraway, 
Carey, Clark, Connally, Coolidge, Copeland, Costigan, Couzens, 
Dickinson, Dieterich, Donahey, Duffy, Fletcher, Frazier, George, 
Gerry, Gibson, Glass, Gore, Guffey, Hale, Harrison, Hastings, 
Hatch, Hayden, Johnson, Keyes, King, La Follette, Lewis, Logan, 
Lonergan, Long, McCarran; McGill, McKellar, McNary, Minton, 
Moore, Murphy, Murray, Neely, Norris, Nye, O'Mahoney, Overton, 
Pittman, Pope, Radcliffe, Robinson, Russell, Schall, Schwellenbach, 
Sheppard, Shipstead, Smith, Steiwer, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomas 
of Utah, Townsend, Trammell, Truman, Tydings, Vandenberg, Van 
Nuys, Wagner, Walsh, Wheeler, and White. 

The Presminc OFFICER, Eighty-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. Brack. Mr. President, one of the tragic things about this 
measure is that there are some who are attempting to seize upon 
it for political advantage in order to try to prove their friendship 
for many voters in this country, although history does not record 
that in their political efforts in that regard heretofore they have 
raised the standard of living of those they claim to love, nor have 
they added to their opportunities for a more abundant life. 

Some sentiment of that kind has been created, and therefore 
some of those who are so anxious at this time to have this meas- 
ure voted upon that they vote practically in a solid block believe 
that by doing this they can cause the people of the country to 
forget their history with reference to economic affairs, I refer at 
this time particularly to those “regulars” on the other side of the 
Chamber who belong to the party of Mr. Mellon, and who sub- 
scribe to the idea that he was the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury the world has ever known, and who hope by reason of 
this particular measure again to get a foothold in the political 
arena, and to cause the people to forget that in reality their in- 
terest is not in the large of voters whom they hope to 
pacify and win by their action; but their desire is again to place 
the country in the grip of the same predatory and privileged in- 
terests that practically brought us to destruction at the end of 
1929. It is a sad and tragic thing to me that some of those who 
are most liberal in their views, and who really honestly desire to 
raise the standard of opportunity of the great masses of American 
men and women belonging to all races, find themselves at this 
junceae neime. side by side with the apostles of special privilege 
and greed. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that if any administration in all the 
history of mankind has shown an honest desire to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the great masses of American men and women, 
it is the present administration. Whether or not one agrees with 
the methods adopted, it is difficult for me to understand how any- 
one can deny this fact. 

We have under consideration at the present time by the Finance 
Committee a bill for social security, a bill which will affect mil- 
lions and millions of American men and women, irrespective of 
race or creed or color. That bill, if enacted into law, will give a 
ray of hope to millions of men and women who are now in despair. 
It will not affect possibly 14 individuals; it will affect millions of 
individuals. 

While I do not agree in detail with each of the provisions of 
that measure, in my judgment, it is one of the most forward and 


since this became a self- 
governing country; and yet we find ourselves now unable in this 
body to continue preparation for that measure, to consider the 
payment of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation, or to provide 
various other means of adding to the peace and hope and security 
of the men and women of the Nation, chiefly because, as I assert 
, of the political pressure brought about, not in the main— 
I do not refer to all individuals—by those who are really inter- 
ested in the great masses of men and women of the country, but 
by some with the political hope that they again may seize the 
reins of government and continue to operate it not for the benefit 
of all but for the benefit of their favored few. 

Mr. President, I had begun an analysis of the bill. I desire now 
to take up section 2, which provides that— 
x prac any State or governmental subdivision thereof fails, neg- 

Note the word “neglects” again— 


assemblage, whether by way of preventing or punishing the acts 
thereof, such State shall by reason of such failure, neglect, or re- 
fusal be deemed to have denied to such person due process of law 
and the equal protection of the laws of the State 

And for that reason, it is said, the bill is to be enacted. 
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At this point the reading was continued by the Chief 
Clerk, as follows: 


Now let us refer for just a moment to the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. * * nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

Did any Member of the Senate hear me read the word “corpora- 
tion” as I read the fourteenth amendment? He did not. The word 
“corporation” does not appear in the fourteenth amendment. Did 
Senators note that out of 529 cases during a period of 10 years, 
285 cases decided by the Supreme Court applied the fourteenth 
amendment to protect corporations? What does this section of 
the bill say, and what does every section of the bill say? It 
refers to injuring a “person.” What is a person? Has not the 
Supreme Court said what a person is? Does not the fourteenth 
amendment provide that if a person is injured in his property 
without due process of law it shall be contrary to the Constitu- 
tion? Is there anyone who thinks the Court would decide differ- 
ently as to the meaning of the word “person” if this bill should be 
taken before them? What is meant by injury to a person known 
as a corporation? One cannot commit an assault on a corpora- 
tion. One cannot murder a corporation. One cannot destroy a 
corporation’s life by shooting it with a gun. There is only one 
way in which a corporation may be injured, and that is by injuring 
its property; and here, in a bill which the press has heralded as 
an antilynching bill, we find it provided that if two or more per- 
sons get together, and, as a consequence, a corporation is injured, 
they are depriving that corporation of due process of law. Hiding 
behind a sentiment lynching, it is proposed now to have 
enacted a law which will fit the predatory interests of the Nation, 
and, as I have previously stated, will crucify every labor organization 
which exists in the United States of America. 

How can such a corporation get into a Federal court? It is a 
very simple process; it requires only an affidavit. Every lawyer 
here knows how one now gets into a Federal court with a case in- 
volving over $3,000. 

I might take occasion at this juncture to say that this is not the 
first time I have objected to more jurisdiction being given to the 
Federal courts. The great senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris} has had pending in this body for quite a number of years 
a bill which would reduce the n of the Federal courts, 
and, if I am not mistaken, a great many of those who are here, and 
some who have indicated they would favor the so-called antilynch- 
ing measure, have supported the bill of the Senator from Nebraska. 

If it be right to reduce the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in- 
stead of increasing it, as proposed by the bill of the Senator from 
Nebraska, why should we now rush over ourselves in order to add 
more jurisdiction to the Federal courts, presided over by judges ij 
appointed for life, to have them take jurisdiction of the matters 
affecting the daily life and customs and habits of the people of the 
country, and particularly to rush into the Federal courts the organ- 
ized workers of the Nation every time three or more of them gather 
together? 

Do not be deceived. If this bill should be enacted at the next 
session, Congress would be asked to reduce the number defined as 
& mob from 3 to 2, or to 1, and it would likely be done. It would 
certainly be done if those who have adopted reactionary policies 
should succeed in their political maneuvering and again find them- 
selves where they can control the laws of the Nation. 

Mr. President, there is no argument which can possibly be ad- 
vanced to justify the conclusion that a murder committed by three 
can be removed to a Federal court and a murder committed by 
two must remain in a State court. There is no person who can 
advance any argument to sustain the contention that a murder 
committed by three can be removed to a Federal court and the 
murder committed by one can only be tried in a State court. So 
we find ourselves in this situation: The Federal Constitution 
leaves to the States the right to determine the type of criminal 
laws they will enact, and yet the Federal Congress is asked to 
say, “After you have enacted these laws, if you do not prosecute 
the violators and punish them within 30 days, we will take out of 
the hands of the State courts the right to prosecute and punish 
at all,” 

With reference to the provision in section 2 of the bill, that if 
the State neglects to perform its duties it shall be considered to 
have deprived someone of the equal protection of the laws, I have 
just a word to say. Note that that has no reference whatever to 
whether a man is a prisoner or not. It is not limited to natural 
persons; it includes artificial persons, which would cover corpo- 
rations. 

Let me invite attention in this connection to just what the 
committee reports a State to be. In other words, how does a State 
act? How is it going to neglect its duty? Let us turn to page 6 
of the report, where I read the following from the brief: 

“For the same reason the prohibitions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment apply to local officers as well as to the State-wide officers, 
for officers of counties, States, or other local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment are in the ultimate analysis the repository of the power 
of the State. 
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“So likewise in Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356)"— 

Which case went up from California— 

"it was held that a municipal ordinance to regulate the carrying 
on of public laundries within the limits of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, which conferred purely arbitrary power upon the municipal 
authorities to give or withhold consent, was violative of the four- 
teenth amendment. * * * 

“In Tarrance v. Florida (188 U. S. 519) Mr. Justice Brewer, speak- 
ing for the Supreme Court said: 

The contention of plaintiffs in error is that they were denied 
the equal protection of the laws by reason of an actual discrim- 
ination against their race. The law of the State is not challenged 
but its administration is complained of. 

Such an actual discrimination is as potential in creating a 
denial of equality of rights as a discrimination made by iaw.” 

Again, it is said on page 6: 

“In Virginia v. Rives (100 U. S. 313) it was said: 

It is doubtless true that a State may act through different 
agencies, either by its legislative, its executive, or itz judicial 
authorities.’ ” 

Let me call attention to what this means. It means that the 
Governor of every State is brought within the provisions of the 
measure. It means that a charge can be made a Governor 
for failure to have a man apprehended, to have a man tried, and 
to have a man convicted. It does not recognize the fact that the 
States have a right to try an accused man, but it means that the 
Governor places himself within the scope of this proposed law if 
he is negligent in the ormance of his duty as Governor, and 
the question would have to be determined by the court and by 

e jury. 

What else does it mean? It means that where a case was tried in 
court a charge could be made that the judge had been negligent in 
charging the jury. The charge could be made that he had been 
negligent in permitting certain evidence to be introduced in the 
case, or that he had been negligent in failing to reprimand counsel 
because counsel had made a statement which should not have been 
made, and the judge would be brought within the scope of the act, 
and he could be tried. It means that every prosecuting attorney in 
the Nation would have his actions reviewed in order to determine 
whether he had been properly diligent in prosecutions. 

A few days ago the Supreme Court rendered a decision directly 
to the contrary of this hypothesis, The Supreme Court handed 
down a decision to the effect that it was not merely the duty of a 
prosecuting attorney to convict; that one of the highest and most 
sacred duties of a prosecuting attorney was to see that each side 
had its case properly presented to the jury. But under the pending 
measure the district attorney must walk with caution; he must 
plant his feet with care; because, forsooth, if he neglects to per- 
form a single duty he can be taken into a Federal court and tried, 
under the proposed law, for neglecting to perform his duty, and he 
can be sentenced to the penitentiary for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there has ever been a civilized 
nation on earth which would send a man to the penitentiary for 
5 years for plain simple negligence. Yet those who have glibly said 
they are for the pending measure, if they vote for it, must vote to 
make it a crime to be negligent in the performance of duties and 
to convict a man and to put the stigma of a felon upon him for 
negligence, and to send him to the penitentiary for 5 years. Some- 
one raised a question about this statement a few moments ago and 
asked me where that was provided, and I read the provision. 

Let us go now to section 3. If this were merely an antilynching 
bill, as it has been so widely heralded to be, there would be no 
reason in the world for having any more in section 3 than the 
parts included in lines 15 to 24. Lines 15 to 24 provide that any 
person or employee of a State shall be included—and, remember, 
that means governor, lieutenant governor, attorney general, secre- 
tary of state, probate judges, circuit judges, supreme court judges, 
inferior court judges, prosecuting attorneys, policemen, constables, 
deputy constables, street sweepers, all the employees of the State. 
If any Senator has any doubt about it including all of them, let him 
read the report of the committee which reported the bill to the 
Senate. If any one of these “who is charged with the duty or who 
possesses the power or authority as such officer or employee to pro- 
tect the life or person” and, remember, “person” includes a corpora- 
tion; it included it in the fourteenth amendment, and it includes 
it here, and there is nothing in the world which can be said to 
deny that it includes a corporation “to protect the life or person 
of any individual injured or put to death by any mob or riotous 
assemblage or any officer or employee of any State or governmental 
Subdivision thereof having any such individual in his custody” 
note “who fails, neglects, or refuses to make all diligent efforts to 
protect such individual from being so injured or being put to 
death” then such person “shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding 5 years.” 

What does that mean? That includes the judge of the county. 
He certainly is charged with responsibility for protecting the lives 
and persons of individuals put to death. The judge and prosecut- 
ing attorney certainly are charged with the duty of attempting to 
protect them. It includes them all. And not that for the first time 
in the history of any civilized government, except a despotism, so 
far as I have been able to read history, we propose to give the Cen- 
tral Government the power to send the prosecuting attorney to the 
penitentiary because a jury might think he had been too fair to the 
man he was prosecuting as a criminal. 
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I had always subscribed to the idea that a man was entitled to a 
fair trial; that he was entitled to be presumed innocent until he had 
been proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. I had thought that 
the laws of this Nation, instead of attempting to hold a club over 
prosecuting attorneys to force them to prosecute with harshness 
and with vigor, really were designed to the end that those carrying 
them out would act as the Supreme Court of the United States said 
last week they should act—to try to convict only the guilty, but to 
protect the innocent. But, lo and behold! in this bill, which is 
called an antilynching bill, we have a new and novel doctrine 
announced in this democracy for the first time. Each prosecuting 
attorney, all over this Nation, when he is called upon to prosecute 
a man charged with a crime, has a sword of Damocles hanging over 
his head, with the knowledge that if he fails to prosecute as vigor- 
ously as some think he should he can be taken into the Federal 
court and there tried and sent to the penitentiary. 

Let us suppose, as has frequently happened, that a strike has 
occurred. An individual miner or trainman—and I have tried 
both of them on such charges—may be charged with injuring a 
strikebreaker. It is charged that three of them were present. 
Suppose a prosecuting attorney should decide the man was not 
guilty. Would he dare to tell the jury so? He would not. Would 
that prosecuting attorney dare to rise from his chair and tell the 
jury, “I believe that the killing of this miner was justified"? He 
would not. Why would he not? Because he would know that his 
Government, the Government of the United States, a democracy, 
had passed a law which subjected the prosecuting attorney to 5 
years’ imprisonment and to have the stigma of felony put upon 
his brow if he neglected to do everything he could to convict that 
man, 

Mr. President, let all who desire secure any political advantage 
they may think is theirs from attempting to force such a bill 
upon the American people. If it should pass, time will tell who 
was right. I state that there is no class in America which would 
be more injured by this bill than those who belong to the col- 
ored race, whose wages have frequently been so low as to be a 
crime against civilization and against decency, and whose wages 
have been raised more by organization of men than by any other 
method, and, practically, that has been the only method by which 
their wages have been raised, until the present administration 
began to secure the enactment of its legislative program. 

I realize that someone may say, “Well, there has been some kind 
of a recommendation of this bill by organized labor.” That is 
wholly immaterial. I make the assertion that if this bill should 
become a law, within 2 years from the date it was signed and 
went into operation there would be the greatest change in the 
position of organized labor this country has ever known in a like 
period of time, because this law would crucify organized labor, 
and the man in the ranks would know what was the matter. 

I do not yield to any man on this floor in my loyalty to the ideas 
of good working conditions for the people of this country, white or 
black, or any other type. I yield to none in the desire to see that 
they receive an honest compensation for an honest day’s work. If 
I had my way about it, I would make the minimum wages higher 
than they now are. I yield to none in my desire to see that they 
have good working conditions as to hours and the conditions in 
which they toil. But I state, Mr. President, that nothing could be 
more absurd or more ridiculous than for people to come here at one 
session of Congress and fight and become elated over a victory 
which prevents the issuance of injunctions by Federal courts 
against strikers, and at the very next session of Congress come into 
this body and offer and pass a bill which makes a mob of any 
three or four strikers who gather together, as a consequence of 
whose actions somebody is injured or killed. 

I pointed out a few moments ago that the injury can be to a 
corporation and that the injury can be to the corporation’s prop- 
erty. It will be useless to pass 7 (a)'s; it will be useless to pass 
labor-disputes bills; it will be useless to set up a vast machinery 
to protect the rights of laboring people to organize, if at the same 
time we shunt them off into the Federal courts, the place they 
have always abhorred and detested, every time three or more of 
them are gathered together and somebody’s property is injured or 
some person is injured. 

I make another statement. The matter of injury to a corpora- 
tion or its property cannot be eliminated from a bill of this type. 
It cannot be done. The Constitution says that laws must apply 
with uniformity. There is no attempt to eliminate those matters 
in this bill in the form in which it now appears. They are in- 
claded. And yet we find that sometimes, perchance, the unions 
elect a sheriff, and, of course, when they do it is charged that he 
is too friendly to them. Now, let us suppose that such a condition 
has existed in a county, and there is a trial held in that county. 
The sheriff goes down and makes an investigation, reaches the 
conclusion that the strikers did not commit the crime they are 
alleged to have committed at all; that strike breakers had been 
utilized to plant an apparent crime. Suppose the sheriff should 
decline to arrest the strikers. Do Senators think that he would 
dare decline to arrest them if somebody told him they were guilty? 
If he did, an affidavit could be made in the Federal court and the 
sheriff could be taken in and given 5 years’ imprisonment for 
failure to perform his duty. 

Let us consider the next part of this section: 

“Any officer or employee of any State or governmental subdi- 
vision thereof who is charged with the duty of apprehending,” note 
this language, “apprehending,” that means catching. That in- 
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cludes the Governor and the sheriffs and the constables and police, 
“keeping in custody,” that would include the sheriffs and the 
judges, because the judges have a responsibility with reference to 
keeping in custody “or prosecuting any person,” that includes the 
district attorney and the attorney general “or prosecuting any per- 
son participating in such mob or riotous assembly,” note “who 
fails, neglects, or refuses to make all diligent efforts to perform his 
duty in apprehending, keeping in custody, or prosecuting to final 
judgment under the laws of such State all persons so participating, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years.” 

What does that mean? It means that every time a prisoner 
escapes, somebody may have the Governor tried; it means that 
if the prosecuting attorney fails to prosecute he may go to the 
penitentiary; and the trial is taken away from the State where 
the crime was committed and is conducted by the Federal court. 
We find that some of those who have said that they favored the 
bill of the Senator from Nebraska, designed to reduce the power 
of the Federal courts and their jurisdiction, in line with the fight 
made by Mr. Jefferson in the early days of the Republic, are now 
anxious to throw thousands of cases into those courts under the 
bill which is here pending, for, I assert, that even a careless read- 
ing of it will show that it is not limited to lynching. 

Mr, CoNNaLLY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: Adams, Ashurst, Austin, Bachman, 
Bailey, Bankhead, Barbour, Barkley, Bilbo, Black, Bone, Borah, 
Brown, Bulkley, Bulow, Burke, Byrd, Byrnes, Capper, Caraway, 
Carey, Clark, Connally, Coolidge, Copeland, Costigan, Couzens, Dick- 
inson, Dieterich, Donahey, Duffy, Fletcher, Frazier, George, Gerry, 
Gibson, Glass, Gore, Guffey, Hale, Harrison, Hastings, Hatch, Hay- 
den, Johnson, Keyes, King, La Follette, Lewis, Logan, Lonergan, 
Long, McCarran, McGill, McKellar, McNary, Minton, Moore, Murphy, 
Murray, Neely, Norris, Nye, O'Mahoney, Overton, Pittman, Pope, 
Radcliffe, Robinson, Russell, Schall, Schwellenbach, Sheppard, 
Shipstead, Smith, Steiwer, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomas of Utah, 
Townsend, Trammell, Truman, Tydings, Vandenberg, Van Nuys, 
Wagner, Walsh, Wheeler, and White. 

The Presmpinc OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

(At this point Mr, Schall presented a letter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry relative to the eradi- 
cation of cattle diseases. His remarks and the letter appear else- 
where under the appropriate heading.) 

Mr. Brack. Mr. President, the interruption of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Schall] reminds me that he has placed in the 
Record several speeches vigorously upholding the rights of the 
States; it reminds me that he and others on the other side have 
been attacking the present administration to some extent for what 
they said was an invasion of the rights of the States. This bill 
would take away from the States which they represent the right 
to try in the local State courts any crime committed by more than 
three persons resulting in the injury or death of an individual, 
and would subject their sheriffs, their prosecuting attorneys, their 
judges, their Governors, their policemen, and constables and their 
deputy constables to trial in the Federal court, with a punishment 
of 5 years in the penitentiary for negligence in the performance 
of their duty. Yet great speeches have been made on State rights. 

Mr. President, with reference to subdivision (b) of section 3, on 
page 3, I will state that if any Federal antilynching law be justi- 
fiable that section should be adopted. I have no criticism of sub- 
division (b) of section 3, if it be justifiable to enact a Federal 
anytilynching law. I will state, however, that that section pro- 
vides a 25-year punishment for an official who conspires to murder. 
In Alabama the punishment is death or life imprisonment; but if 
it be thought desirable to reduce the punishment provided by a 
State to 25 years’ imprisonment, it will be perfectly all right to 
enact subdivision (b) of section 3. I may state that the records 
will disclose that in Alabama the law to which I refer has been 
invoked and juries have recognized it. 

Now let us get down to section 4. I particularly call the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen who are interested in the rights of their 
States and the rights of their State courts to section 4. That sec- 
tion confers jurisdiction on the district court in the district 
“wherein the person is injured or put to death by a mob or 
riotous assemblage.” Of course, if by this bill we shall confer 
jurisdiction on the Federal courts where the killing or injury is 
brought about by three or more, we will reduce it to one the next 
time, because if it is proper to prosecute in the Federal court three 
who kill a man, it is just as necessary to prosecute one. 

I deny the logic and the consistency of those who are so inter- 
ested in the rights of individuals that when a murder is committed 
by three or four persons they would send the case to the Federal 
court, but if a murder is committed by one man they would have 
him tried in the State court. 

“Src. 4. The district court of the United States judicial district 
wherein the person is injured or. put to death by a mob or riotous 
assemblage shall have jurisdiction to try and to punish, in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State where the injury is inflicted or 
bo homicide is committed, any and all persons who participate 

erein.” 

That is the way jurisdiction is to be given to the Federal court, 
this great haven of refuge, the Federal court; this great repository 
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of knowledge and wisdom and justice, the Federal court; this great 
safeguard presided over by men appointed for life by an individual 
who is so much better qualified to preserve the rights of the people 
than is a court presided over by a man elected by the people 
themselves. 

It is a little strange to me that in the main those who we would 
suppose would stand by the old liberal theory of letting the people 
elect as many of their officials as possible are pushing with vigor 
the idea of doing away with the State courts for the protection 
of the people and seeking to send them into a court whose judges 
they do not elect. 

If I had my way, the Constitution of the United States would 
be amended so as to provide that Federal judges should be elected, 
because I believe in a democracy, and I believe in the election of 
judges by the people themselves, It has been said that judges so 
elected might be amenable to the people. Why should they not 
be? Whose Government is this? Does it belong to one man who 
has the appointing power? Do Senators who think that all wisdom 
and all justice repose in the Federal court subscribe to the gospel 
that we should extend still further the appointment of officers 
instead of having them elected by the people? I wonder if Sen- 
ators on the other side who pay lip service to the man who said, 
“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
want the people to elect their judges, or if the reason why some of 
them are supporting the pending motion is that it is not seen that 
under the bill citizens can be rushed from all over the Nation into 
the arms of the Federal court, there to have their rights deter- 
mined by a judge appointed for life. 

So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to trust to the 
Justice of the people rather than to the justice merely of judges 
appointed for life. Let Senators who subscribe to the great prin- 
ciples of democracy explain why it is they want to rush thousands 
of cases into courts presided over by the very Judges who issued 
the very injunctions which some of them have been condemning 
on the floor of the Senate and to prevent which they favored pro- 
hibitory legislation. There is no defense for such a position. The 
bill places under the jurisdiction of the Federal court every one 
of the strikers whom we endeavored to protect by the enactment 
of the Norris-LaGuardia bill. The pending bill will throw them 
back into the Federal court. Not only would it throw them back 
to that court, but, sad to relate, it would take away the last 
chance they have to hope for a judge who might not be unfriendly, 
for a sheriff who might not be unfriendly, for a prosecuting attor- 
ney who might not be unfriendly, none of whom would dare to 

his neck in the Federal noose when he knew any special 
officer or any strikebreaker could, by a simple affidavit in a Federal 
court, take that judge or sheriff or prosecuting attorney, or even 
the Governor, into the Federal court, and, if he were convicted, 
subject him to a sentence of at least 5 years in the penitentiary— 
and all this in the name of protecting members of the colored race! 

Mr. President, I yield to no man in my hostility and my antago- 
nism to the crime of lynching; I make no defense for it; I have 
none to make; it is abhorrent to me; but in the name of anti- 
lynching, to crucify the hopes and the aspirations of the millions 
of workers of the country is beyond my conception and beyond my 
comprehension. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The Prestprna Orricern (Mr. Moore in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLAck. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator this morning mentioned that Ala- 
bama was charged with a lynching last year. He denied the charge, 
and stated there was no lynching in Alabama last year. 

Mr. Brack. That is true; there was no lynching there last year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am wondering if there has been some duplica- 
tion in the propaganda touching upon the bill. For instance, it 
is charged there was a lynching in Jackson County, Fla., last year. 
I telegraphed the secretary of state to furnish me with a statement 
giving the established and essential facts in connection with that 
lynching In Jackson County. 

It appears from the statement that the officers arrested a crim- 
inal and, in order to escape the pursuing crowd, or mob, if you will, 
took him from Marianna to Panama City, then to Pensacola, and 
thence to Brewton, Ala. It was at Brewton that the mob, or pur- 
suing crowd, overtook them and captured the criminal, whence 
they brought him back into Jackson County, Fla. 

It is possible there has been some duplication with reference to 
this matter. It may be that Alabama was charged with this lynch- 
ing because the man was seized in Alabama and taken back to 
Jackson County, Fla., where he was lynched. 

I merely mention that in passing. Then the thought occurred 
to me that if the bill should be enacted into law, why could not 
the sheriff and other officers, even the county and State officers of 
Alabama, be pursued for violation of the provisions of the bill, 
although they were in nowise responsible for what occurred in any 
way, and at the same time the officers in Florida could be pursued 
for the same offense? 

If the Senator will permit me, I should like to have the clerk 
read the telegram from the secretary of state of Florida. It states 
the facts with reference to that ogcurrence in Jackson County. 

Mr. Brack. I am glad to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING Orricer, Without objection, the clerk will read, 
as requested. 
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The Chief Clerk read the telegram, as follows: 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., April 27, 1935. 
Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Further reference your wire, Marianna lynching, am advised 
by press representatives that Claude Neal, Negro, was lynched 
somewhere in Jackson County on night of October 25, 1934, by 
mob of men who claimed he had attacked and killed Lola Can- 
nidy, white farm girl. Girl's body was found on father’s farm, 
and search immediately was started for Neal. He was arrested by 
Jackson County officers, who spirited him from Marianna to Pan- 
ama City, then to Pensacola, and then to Brewton, Ala., in effort 
to escape pursuing mob. After Negro was placed in jail at Brew- 
ton, mob appeared and demanded his custody, finally overpowering 
jail guards and taking Negro. Returning to Jackson County, so 
far as best information available indicates, mob lynched Negro, 
and at dawn strung his body to limb of tree in city of Marianna. 
Family of Miss Cannidy claimed Negro had attacked and ravished 
her and had killed her and attempted to conceal body in order to 
prevent discovery of his attack. 

R. A. Gray, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Brack. Mr. President, I was discussing section 4 of the 
bill, which provides that cases can be removed into the Federal 
court in this manner: 

“Provided, That it is first made to appear to such court (1) that 
the officers of the State with the duty of apprehending,” 
note, now, “apprehending,” that is the executive officer, “prosecut- 
ing,” that is the district attorney, “and punishing,” that is the 
court, “such offenders.” 

The statement is that it must be made to appear that they failed 
to apprehend, prosecute, or punish. Suppose they try the man and 
turn him loose. They have failed to punish him. The Federal 
court will have jurisdiction of the crime if this bill shall be en- 
acted. Former jeopardy cannot be pleaded because of an acquittal 
in a State court; so, in order to be absolutely sure of conferring 
jurisdiction, the proponents of this bill go to the extent of providing 
that if the offender has not been punished—in other words, if he 
has not been convyicted—then, upon one affidavit made by one 
person, the case can be removed to the Federal court, the repository 
of wisdom and justice presided over by a man appointed for life, 
and there tried after he has already been prosecuted. 

Not only that; 30 days is all the State is allowed in which to try 
him, I may be wrong, but I was told not long ago, when an Ala- 
bama Federal judge was sent to the city of New York to help try 
cases in the Federal court in the city of New York, that they were 
trying cases that were 4 or 5 years old in the Federal courts of the 
city of New York. 

In this bill it is made prima facie evidence that the States are 
failing to do their duty if they do not apprehend, catch, prosecute, 
try, and convict within a period of 30 days. In other words, when 
the State does not try the offender in 30 days, remove the case to 
the Federal court so that there can be a delay of 5 years before 
trying him. 

Mr. President, if it be true that a case is to be removed from the 
State court because the jurors who are drawn in that court are not 
in sympathy with the prosecution, why should we limit that pro- 
cedure to one type of case? It has been in various sec- 
tions of the country that it is difficult to convict in the courts 
persons who belong to certain political organizations. Why not 
bring them within the bill? It was charged several years ago, for 
instance, in the city of Chicago that it was impossible to convict 
before the juries of the State courts anybody who belonged to a 
certain political ring. Why not bring them in, if the juries will 
not convict? It has been charged from time to time—whether or 
not it is true I do not know—that in certain instances it has been 
impossible to convict in the city of New York persons who were 
closely associated with Tammany. If that be true and an affidavit 
to that effect can be made, why should not that case be removed to 
the Federal court, where different types of jurors can be obtained? 

In other words, if we are going to establish a precedent of re- 
moving cases from the State court upon the ground of prejudice 
of jurors, why should that procedure be limited to a single type 
of case? Why should we not, in order to obtain justice, have 
them all taken over by these repositories of wisdom and justice, 
the Federal courts of the United States? 

Now, what happens? The State has failed to catch, prosecute 
vigorously, and convict in 30 days. We have a so-called “trial,” we 
will say, after this bill is enacted. As the case is tried the shadow 
of this bill is in the face of the judge. s 

The shadow of this bill is in the face of the prosecuting attor- 
ney. The shadow of this bill is in the face of the sherif. Each 
one of them, as he looks over at the little defendant, perhaps a 
poor and humble man, perhaps nothing more than & miner belong- 
ing to a union, making $6 a day, he feels sorry for him, Perhaps 
they think, perchance, he is not guilty. Perhaps there enters into 
their minds the thought that the crime was “planted” on him. 
What do they do? Do they dare raise their voices and tell the 
jury that? They do not. The shadow of this bill haunts them, 
even as they lie down and try to sleep, with the picture of the 
defendant fresh on their waking vision. They know that if they 
do not prosecute with all the vigor possible, if they are not vicious 
before the jury, somebody will go into the Federal court and swear 
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that the prosecuting attorney neglected his duty, that the sheriff 
neglected his duty, that the judge neglected his duty. Therefore, 
we find a trial not according to the democratic institutions of this 
country, where a man is supposed to have the benefit of a reason- 
able doubt, but we have a trial with the shadow of the heavy 
hand of the Federal judiciary hanging over the accused man, hang- 
ing over the defendant, hanging over the judge, hanging over the 
Jury, because the jury is a part of the trial. Yet it is said that 
somebody is going to get some political advantage out of trying to 
pass a bill such as that! 

It is a travesty and a crime against the sacred and traditional 
principles of justice of the American people even to introduce a 
bill which places the threat of the stamp of infamy upon the brow 
of a district attorney because, perchance, he neglects to prosecute 
as vigorously as somebody thinks he should prosecute. That is 
in the bill. Let him who says it is not in the bill rise to defend 
it. I have just read it. 

Then, Mr. President, what is done? We will assume, now, that 
the sheriff has been tried and convicted; the district attorney has 
been tried and convicted; the judge has been tried and sent to the 
penitentiary. The Governor of the State has been taken; and, not 
satisfied with that, those who consider themselves injured sue the 
county and obtain a judgment. Then they levy on the courthouse. 
What does the bill provide?— 

“Such court shall have jurisdiction to enforce payment thereof by 
levy of execution upon any property of the county.” 

Who owns the courthouse? The county. Who owns the jail? 
The county. It is true that they would be practically useless if 
this bill should pass. Perhaps there is no reason why the court- 
house and the jail should not be levied upon. They would cease 
to serve any useful function in any State in the Union, they would 
cease to have any place, because there would be nothing left to be 
done there. Certainly no one should call a courthouse a temple of 
justice if, as a defendant charged with a crime is tried, the district 
attorney and the judge and the sheriff and the officials stand there 
cowering with fear because they feel the possibility of the heavy 
hand of the Federal judiciary, backed, if need be, not only by the 
marshal but by the tramping march of Federal troops. That is 
what occurred before. Of course it did not work. No greater 
injury was ever done the Negro population of the South than by the 
laws which were put on the statute books during reconstruction 
days. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator a 
question about section 4, which he is now discussing. 

Mr. BLAck. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Nonnts. That section provides that 

“The district court of the United States * „ shall have 
jurisdiction to try and to punish, in accordance with the laws of 
the State where the injury is inflicted or the homicide is com- 
mitted, any and all persons who participate therein.” 

Then follows the proviso which is the remainder of the section. 
Before the court has jurisdiction to try the offender the finding 
must be made, as I understand, as provided in the proviso. Sup- 
pose there is a dispute about that; where will that question be 
tried? 


Mr. Back. The Federal judge will try it. 

Mr. Norris. Will the case have to be tried in the Federal courts 
before the warrant is issued It has not any jurisdiction to try 
until a certain finding is made. In order to give the court juris- 
diction, even before the man is arrested, will it not be necessary 
first to determine?— 

“That the officers of the State charged with the duty of appre- 
hending, prosecuting, and punishing * * * under the laws of 
the State * have failed, neglected, or refused to appre- 
hend, prosecute, or punis * *,” 

Will not that finding have to be made somewhere? 

Mr. BLAck. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. Will not that finding have to be made in order to 
give the Federal court jurisdiction to try the defendant? 

Mr. Brack. That is true, except that the Senator will notice that 
the failure must be for a period longer than 30 days. 

Mr. Norris. That is another fact which would not be difficult to 
determine, because 30 days is fixed. But before the court could 
try a defendant he would have to be satisfied that the officers had 
failed or neglected to do their duty. 

That question would have to be tried somewhere if the officers 
denied it. Suppose the officers said, “We have not failed. We 
have done our duty. We have done the best we could.” If they 
had a trial first to determine whether or not they had done their 
duty, and if it was found on that trial that they had done their 
duty, had done the best they could, then the court would not have 
any jurisdiction. And would not that finding have to be made 
before a warrant could be issued? There is no doubt it would 
have to be made before the man could be tried. So the warrant 
would be issued and the man could not be tried, even though 
he were willing to be tried, but the court would first have to try 
this other question. 

Would there be a jury trial of the preliminary question? Would 
not the court have to determine that, and would not the court 
take evidence on that controverted question and determine it, 
before he would proceed to the trial of the defendant? Or would 
it all be in one trial, and when the defendant came to be tried, 
would evidence be offered both pro and con as to what the officers 
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had done or neglected to do about their duty? I do not see just 
where we would be with such a provision in the law. 

Mr. BLack. I will state to the Senator that my judgment about 
it is that all that would be required would be an ex parte affidavit 
from some individual upon which the judge could act. That is 
the way they have acted in the removal of other cases. 

Mr. Norris, I think it would require more than that, 

Mr. BLACK. The bill does not so provide. 

Mr. Norris. It reads, “Provided, That it is first made to appear to 
such court.” The court must be satisfied. It is a matter of fact 
whether or not an officer has done his duty. It must be made to 
appear to the court. An officer would have a right to offer evidence 
and to say, “I have done my duty,” would he not, before the court 
made a finding? 

Mr. Brack. I would think so had I not had experience with the 
Federal court in just exactly that regard. Under the present iaw, 
as I recall it, while I am not sure about the exact language, it is 
provided that if certain things appear to the judge, a case shall be 
removed. I recall in one instance that certain things did appear 
to the judge through an ex parte affidavit, and he removed a case 
to the Federal court, when I had evidence showing the facts to be 
entirely different from those shown in the affidavit. I made a 
motion to remand the case to the State court. In one instance out 
of perhaps fifty in which I have made such a motion I have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a removal back to the State court. I found that 
the Federal courts, like all other courts, want all the jurisdiction 
they can get, and my judgment is that under the law all 
that a court would require would be an affidavit, and he would 
bring the parties in. 

Mr. Norris. Then, the Senator thinks if he were an officer charged 
with neglect of duty, and I made an affidavit that the Senator had 
neglected his duty, it would be taken as conclusive before the court, 
and the Senator would not have a right to deny it? 

Mr. Brack. I think it would be taken as conclusive so far as a 
trial in that court was concerned, unless I made a motion to 
remand. 

Mr. Norris. But the court must make a finding of fact in order 
to give him jurisdiction. 

Mr. Brack. That is correct. 

Mr. Norris. If there is a dispute about that provision, let us go 
on to the next provision. I have not gotten through with referring 
to what must be shown. 

The second thing is, “if it shall be made to appear to the 
court,” I am reading what comes immediately after the proviso, but 
that applies to point No. 2 just as it does to No.1. I take it there 
is no dispute about that. 

Then, if it shall be made to appear to the court— s 

“That the jurors obtainable for service in the State court having 
jurisdiction of the offense are so strongly opposed to such punish- 
ment that there is probability that those guilty of the offense will 
not be punished in such State court.” 

What action would the court have to take about that? An afi- 
davit would not be sufficient, would it? Before the court could try 
the defendant charged with a neglect of duty he would have to 
find that the jurors of a particular county where the offense was 
alleged to have been committed were so prejudiced that he could 
not get a jury which would convict; that they would be friendly 
to the defendant, in other words. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] as to his pur- 
pose with regard to recessing or adjourning at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had hoped the reading 
of this interesting discourse might be concluded before taking 
a recess. It is my purpose, when the Senate shall have 
finished today’s business, to move a recess until tomorrow. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I may say I had understood the Senator 
would move a recess about 5 o’clock. There is a great deal 
more of the address, as I understand, and it will take con- 
siderable more time to finish it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not yet 5 o’clock. I think I said 
5 or 5:30. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; the Senator said 4:30 or 5. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I 
think the reading should be finished before the Senate quits 
for the day. There are only two or three more pages, as I 
understand. I know the Senator from Texas has some inter- 
esting remarks to submit on the discourse which is being 
read. I should like the Senator to be patient until the read- 
ing shall have been finished. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Knowing how anxious the Senator from 
Kentucky is to hear the remainder of this address, I think 
he should agree to suspend at this time. I think he ought 
to have the time between now and tomorrow noon to digest 
what has already been read. 
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Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, may I ask the clerk, through 
the Presiding Officer, how many more pages of this speech 
are to be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). The clerk informs the Chair there are 14 more pages. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, how often does this dis- 
course lengthen in number of pages? Just a little while ago 
I made inquiry and at that time was informed there were 
only two or three more pages to be read. If there are actually 
14 more pages, of course I am not going to ask the Senate to 
remain in session for the length of time that much reading 
would take. Is this a speech with a rubber terminal that 


lengthens as it goes? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Apparently it lengthens as it 


goes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we should continue until 5 o’clock, 
at least. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will continue the 


reading. 
The Chief Clerk resumed and continued the reading as 
follows: 


An affidavit made by somecne that that was the state of affairs 
in that county would not in any court on earth be taken as con- 
clusive. Would not the court take the other side of it? Would 
the court accept affidavits? Perhaps the court would say, in 
making its finding, “I will submit that question to a jury.” So, 
while one case is on trial, with the jury impaneled, the judge 
would stop that case and take up another case and try that before 
a jury, and see what their finding was, and, depending on their 
finding, would decide whether the other jury could go on with 
the other case. 

Mr. Black. I think that could be done under the bill. I have 
no question about it. 

Mr. Boram. Mr. President, under the bill, the question of a 
change of venue to another county is eliminated entirely, is it not? 

Mr. Brack. Oh, yes; that is eliminated. It is changed now to 
the Federal court. 

Mr. Nonnis. The Senator will undoubtedly remember, from his 
‘long experience, that a question often arises in State courts in 
regard to a change of venue. When that kind of a case has arisen, 
I have never known a court to presume for a moment to take an 
affidavit of some individual that the people of the county were 
prejudiced and remove a case on such a statement alone, without 
giving the other side an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Brack. That is the procedure in my State as to change of 
venue. There is a hearing, and a decision is reached by the court. 

Mr. Norris. Yes; but in the meantime what happens to the other 
case? 

Mr. Brack. It will probably take a little more than 30 days to 
reach a decision on that, so we have 30 days more. 

Mr. Norris. It is a question whether that finding would not have 
to be made in order to give jurisdiction even to start the criminal 
case by the issuance of a warrant. 

Mr. Biack. Mr. President, of course a fine of $2,000 to $10,000 
would be a very insignificant thing to any county where there was 
@ population of a million or two or three million; but $10,000 is 
not an t amount to many of the counties in the United 
States. There are today counties where, on account of economic 
conditions over which the citizens of the county have no control, 
it might be very difficult to find any one man in the county 
actually worth as much as $10,000. To a small county a $10,000 

ty would be a very serious imposition. 

It is interesting to note the theory upon which the right to 
impose a penalty on a county is based. Several years ago, in 
reading Macaulay's History of England, I found the beginning of 
the idea of imposing a penalty upon a county. It came into Eng- 
land from Denmark. The idea at that time was that when the 


hue and cry was raised every citizen had to respond and make 
an arrest. There were few sheriffs and few officers charged with 
the duty of apprehending criminals. 

When the Normans conquered England, it was found, as had 
always been the case, that there was great antagonism between 
the Normans and the Saxons and the original natives of England. 
The result was that there were a great many Normans who were 
found murdered from time to time; and since they were in control 
of the country in those days, which some of us might now call 

rimitive, a law was enacted which imposed a fine upon each 

undred, the hundred being somewhat similar to the present 
township. The theory was that those citizens must apprehend the 
criminal 


That law did not work very satisfactorily, because it was found 
that in the poor hundreds usually one man or two men had to 
pay the entire penalty, men who had nothing whatever to do 
with the affair and knew nothing about it until after it had 
occurred, Since the law provided that the penalty must be im- 

when anyone of French descent was found murdered, the 
result was that the bodies were mutilated, and it became impos- 
sible to determine from the dead body whether it was that of a 
Frenchman, a Norman, a Saxon, or a native Englishman, So that 
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law was amended and there was used the prima facie clause which 
we have in the pending measure, and it was provided that if any 
dead body was found it should be presumed to be that of a man 
of French descent. Before very long it was found that did not 
work, some of the books stating that an individual would simply 
disappear and no body could be found. So the law was repealed. 
One of the great writers on law says that since those primitive 
times—he uses that term—a more equitable system of imposing 
punishment has been adopted, and that an effort has been made 
ee those who commit the crime rather than to punish the 
ocent, 

In the pending bill we find that a fine is to be imposed upon 
a county; and if the county is unable to pay, those who claim 
to be injured can levy on the courthouse or jail—and the hos- 
pital, I assume. They probably would take them all. If there 
happened to be a county hospital, of course, it would be far more 
important to have the judgment paid than to operate a hospital 
for the benefit of the sick and the needy. It would be far more 
important to have the judgment paid than to keep the doors of 
the courthouse open, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me in order to bring this proceeding to a conclusion as soon 
as possible? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator for a recess. 

Mr, BARKLEY. That is what I have in mind, after a 
short executive session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is evident that we can- 
not conclude this matter tonight. Therefore I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair) laid before the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

REFERENCE OF TREATIES AND NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask for the entry of the 
order which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The order will be read. 

The order was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That on calendar days of the present session of the 

when no executive session is held, nominations or treaties 

received from the President of the United States may, where no 


objection is interposed, be referred, as in executive session, to the 
appropriate committees by the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed legis- 
lative session. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HILL OF OKLAHOMA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The resolutions (H. Res. 347) were read, as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
November 15, 1937. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. Rosrrt P. HILL, a Representative from the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I offer reso- 
lutions for which I ask immediate consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
has the floor as I understand. I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 
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The resolutions (S. Res. 196) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 196 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Roserr P. Hix, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceasod. 


RECESS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, as a further 
mark of respect. to the memory of the deceased Representa- 
tive, I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, November 17, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate November 16, 
1937 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appointment in the For- 
eign Service of the United States of America to the offices 
to which they were appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, as follows: 

William Dawson, of Minnesota, formerly Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Colombia, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Uruguay, vice Julius G. Lay, retired. 

Stanley Hawks, of New York, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul of the United States of America. 

Edwin A. Plitt, of Maryland, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service officer of class 2 
and consul general to be also a Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America: 

John P. Hurley, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service officers of class 5 
and consuls to be also secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America: 

David C. Berger, of Virginia. 

Hiram A. Boucher, of Minnesota. 

Austin C. Brady, of New Mexico. 

Charles C. Broy, of Virginia. 

James G. Carter, of Georgia. 

Harris N. Cookingham, of New York. 

John Corrigan, of Georgia. 

Leonard G. Dawson, of Virginia. 

William E. DeCourcy, of Texas. 

Howard Donovan, of Illinois. 

Albert M. Doyle, of Michigan. 

Maurice P. Dunlap, of Minnesota. 

Curtis T. Everett, of Tennessee. 

Samuel J. Fletcher, of Maine. 

Walter A. Foote, of Texas. 

Richard Ford, of Oklahoma. 

Lynn W. Franklin, of Maryland. 

Raymond H. Geist, of Ohio. 

Bernard Gotlieb, of New York. 

Harry F. Hawley, of New York. 

Thomas McEnelly, of New York. 

James E. McKenna, of Massachusetts, 

Renwick S. MeNiece, of Utah. 

John J. Meily, of Pennsylvania. 

James P. Moffitt, of New York. 

Edmund B. Montgomery, of Illinois. 

Charles Roy Nasmith, of New York. 

Alfred T. Nester, of New York. 

/ Harold Playter, of California. 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa. 


* 
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Sydney B. Redecker, of New York. 

Horace Remillard, of Massachusetts. 

Lester L. Schnare, of Georgia. 

Paul C. Squire, of Massachusetts. 

Christian T. Steger, of Virginia. 

Leo D. Sturgeon, of Illinois. 

Samuel R. Thompson, of California. 

Marshall M. Vance, of Ohio. 

Samuel H. Wiley, of North Carolina, 

Rollin R. Winslow, of Michigan. 

Damon C. Woods, of Texas. 

Romeyn Wormuth, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service officers of class 6 
and consuls to be also secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America: 

Maurice W. Altaffer, of Ohio. 

William H. Beach, of Virginia. 

Gilson G. Blake, Jr., of Maryland. 

Lee R. Blohm, of Arizona. 

Ralph A. Boernstein, of the District of Columbia. 

Lewis V. Boyle, of California. 

Russell M. Brooks, of Oregon. 

John H. Bruins, of New York. 

Leo J. Callanan, of Massachusetts. 

John S. Calvert, of North Carolina. 

Prescott Childs, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas D. Davis, of Oklahoma. 

Charles H. Derry, of Georgia. 

Charles L. DeVault, of Indiana. 

Samuel G. Ebling, of Ohio. 

Augustin W. Ferrin, of New York. 

C. Paul Fletcher, of Tennessee. 

Ilo C. Funk, of Colorado. 

Herndon W. Goforth, of North Carolina. 

Joseph G. Groeninger, of Maryland. 

George J. Haering, of New York. 

Julian F. Harrington, of Massachusetts, 

Richard B. Haven, of Illinois. 

William W. Heard, of Maryland. 

Charles H. Heisler, of Delaware. 

John F. Huddleston, of Ohio. 

Joel C. Hudson, of Missouri. 

George R. Hukill, of Delaware. 

Benjamin M. Hulley, of Florida. 

Charles W. Lewis, Jr., of Michigan. 

Stewart E. McMillin, of Kansas. 

Erik W. Magnuson, of Illinois. 

Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho. 

C. Warwick Perkins, Jr., of Maryland. 

Austin R. Preston, of New York. 

Walter S. Reineck, of Ohio. 

John S. Richardson, Jr., of Massachusetts, 

Quincy F. Roberts, of Texas. 

Thomas H. Robinson, of New Jersey. 

William A. Smale, of California. 

E. Talbot Smith, of Connecticut. 

George Tait, of Virginia. 

Sheridan Talbott, of Kentucky. 

Harry L. Troutman, of Georgia. 

Frederik yan den Arend, of North Carolina. 

William Clarke Vyse, of the District of Columbia. 

James R. Wilkinson, of Wisconsin. 

Herbert O. Williams, of California. 

Gilbert R. Willson, of Texas. 

Howard F. Withey, of Michigan, 

Leslie E. Woods, of Massachusetts. 

The following-named Foreign Service officer of class 5 and 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service to be also a consul of the 
United States of America: 

Edward S. Crocker, 2d, of Massachusetts. 

The following-named Foreign Service officers of class 6 and 
secretaries in the Diplomatic Service to be also consuls of the 
United States of America: 

Richard M. de Lambert, of New Mexico. 

Gerhard Gade, of Illinois. 
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PRESIDING JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
Patent APPEALS 
Hon. Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, to be presiding judge 
of the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
vice Hon. William J. Graham, deceased. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
John H. Druffel, of Ohio, to be United States district judge 
for the southern district of Ohio. (He is now serving under 
@ recess appointment.) 
UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Nathan Straus, of New York, to be Administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority. 
Works PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
Robert J. Dill, of Florida, to be State administrator in the 
Works Progress Administration for Florida, vice Frank In- 
gram, resigned. 
FEDERAL Home LOAN Bank BOARD 


William H. Husband, of Ohio, to be a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the unexpired portion 
of the term of 6 years from July 22, 1934, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Henry E. Hoagland. 

FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 

The following-named persons for appointment to the offices 
in the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
to which they were appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Howard A. Gray, of Illinois, to be Assistant Administrator. 

Maurice E. Gilmore, of New York, to be regional director, 
region I. 

David R. Kennicott, of Illinois, to be regional director, 
region II. 

Howard T. Cole, of Georgia, to be regional director, re- 
gion III. 

Robert A. Radford, of Minnesota, to be regional director, 
region IV. 

George M. Bull, of Colorado, to be regional director, re- 
gion V. 

Claude C. Hockley, of Oregon, to be regional director, 
region VII. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Murray W. Latimer, of New York, to be a member of the 
Railroad Retirement Board for a term of 5 years from August 
29, 1937, to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. (Reappointment.) 


BOARD OF Tax APPEALS 


John W. Kern, of Indiana, to be a member of the Board 
of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1926, to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate, vice Justin Miller. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Civil Engineer Ben Moreell to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of rear admiral, for a term of 4 years from the Ist day 
of December 1937. 

The following-named captains to be rear admirals in the 
Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite their names: 

David M. LeBreton, August 1, 1937. 

Husband E. Kimmel, Noyember 1, 1937. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the 
Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite their names: 

Robert G. Coman, July 1, 1937. 

Charles E. Reordan, September 1, 1937. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite 
their names: 

Edward H. Jones, June 30, 1937. 

Frank R. Dodge, July 1, 1937. 

William W. Warlick, July 1, 1937. 

Vincent R. Murphy, July 1, 1937. 

Charles W. Styer, July 1, 1937. 
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Thomas L. Sprague, August 1, 1937. 

Owen E. Grimm, September 1, 1937. 

Einar R. Johnson, September 1, 1937. 

Pal L. Meadows, September 1, 1937. 

Thomas B. Inglis, September 1, 1937. 

Earl E. Stone, September 1, 1937. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant com- 
manders in the Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite 

eir names: 

Charles O. Glisson, February 1, 1937. 

William S. Price, May 1, 1937. 

Donald F. Smith, June 1, 1937. 

Louis G. Melone, June 3, 1937. 

Melville E. Eaton, June 3, 1937. 

Walter G. Schindler, June 3, 1937. 

Eugene B. Oliver, June 3, 1937. 

Ralph E. Hanson, June 3, 1937. 

Thomas L. McCann, June 3, 1937. 

Clarence E. Aldrich, June 3, 1937. 

George L. Russell, June 21, 1937. 

Leo B. Farrell, June 30, 1937. 

William D. Hoover, June 30, 1937. 

Richard W. Dole, June 30, 1937. 

Leon J. Huffman, June 30, 1937. 

Milton E. Miles, June 30, 1937. 

Thomas B. Dugan, June 30, 1937. 

Alfred R. Taylor, June 30, 1937. 

Howard R. Healy, July 1, 1937. 

Lucien Ragonnet, July 1, 1937. 

Frank T. Watkins, July 1, 1937. 

Tom B. Hill, August 1, 1937. 

John M. Higgins, August 1, 1937. 

Carl F. Espe, September 1, 1937. 

James P. Clay, September 1, 1937. å 

Edward C. Metcalfe, September 1, 1937. 

John H. Leppert, September 1, 1937. 

John P. Whitney, November 1, 1937. 

Anthony L. Danis, November 1, 1937. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite 
their names: 

Nic Nash, Jr., June 1, 1937. 

Walter J. Whipple, June 30, 1936. 

Douthey G. McMillan, June 30, 1936. 

John L. Ewing, Jr., June 30, 1936. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, to rank from the 3d day of June 1937: 
Basil N. Rittenhouse, Jr. MacDonald C. Mains 
Guy W. Stringer Harold E. Karrer 
Julian H. Leggett Ralph C. Lynch, Jr. 
Richard E. Hawes (an addi- Carl A. Peterson 
tional number in grade) Jacob W. Waterhouse 
George H. Wales Marvin G. Kennedy 
Charles E. Weakley Edward F. Hutchins 
Delos E. Wait Oliver G. Kirk 
Henry S. Persons Robert DeV. McGinnis 
Earl A. Junghans Earl T. Schreiber 
Leonard T. Morse Arthur S. Hill 
Robert B. McCoy Edward J. O’Donnell 


Frank Novak Warner S. Rodimon 
Baron J. Mullaney Edward R. Hannon 
John R. Moore William H. Watson, Jr. 
Elliott W. Parish, Jr. Frank B. Stephens 
Caleb B. Laning Edwin P. Martin 
Claude V. Ricketts Goldsborough S. Patrick 
Robert J. Ramsbothem Benjamin Coe 

Richard C. Lake Lowell T. Stone 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be 
lieutenants in the Navy, to rank from the 30th day of June 
1937: 

Samuel B. Frankel 

James H. Mills, Jr. 

Kemp Tolley 


Frederic S. Keeler 
Clayton C. McCauley A 
Stanley C. Strong 
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John M. Bermingham 
James T. Hardin 
Paul J. Nelson 
Gustave N. Johansen 
Frank P. Mitchell, Jr. 
Francis D. Jordan 
Gordon F. Duvall 
John P. Rembert, Jr. 
Almon E. Loomis 
John Raby 
Alexander H. Hood 
Roderick S. Rooney 
Egbert A. Roth 
Donald F. Weiss 
Edward C. Stephan 
Henry J. McRoberts 
Harold Nielsen 

Carl A. Johnson 
Leroy C. Simpler 
Cleaveland D. Miller 
Richard G. Visser 
Philip R. Osborn 
Leonard V. Duffy 


Andrew McB. Jackson, Jr. 


Wellington T. Hines 
Richard T. Spofford 
James H. Hean 

Peter H. Horn 

Charles B. Martell 
Bruce E. S. Trippensee 
Edmund E. Garcia 
William B. Epps 
Emery Roughton 
Manley H. Simons, Jr. 
Harry B. Dodge 
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William C. Ennis 
Kleber S. Masterson 
Herman N. Larson 
Joseph A, E. Hindman 
John R. Craig 
Marshall E. Dornin 
Frank I. Winant, Jr. 
Raymond W. Johnson 
Richard M. Nixon 
David L. Whelchel 
Ephraim P. Holmes 
Wilfred A. Walter 
Walter M. Foster 
William C. Butler, Jr. 
Robert L. Moore, Jr. 
John T. Hayward 
Frank L. Johnson 
Francis E. Bardwell 
William H. Kirvan 
William T. Nelson 
Nicholas Lucker, Jr. 
Hugh T. MacKay 
Herman A. Pieczentkowski 
Thomas B. Haley 
Mell A. Peterson 
Burrell C. Allen, Jr. 
Samuel M. Randall 
George N. Butterfield 
John C, Kinert 
Denys W. Knoll 
Donald F. Krick 
Frank T. Sloat 
Francis S. Stich 
Edward S. Carmick 
George C. Seay 


The following- named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy to rank from the Ist day of July 1937: 


Dudley W. Morton 
John R. McKnight, Jr. 
Lynne C. Quiggle 
Jefferson R. Dennis 
Robert J. Stroh 


John E. Lee 

Henry O. Hansen 

John Corbus 

Otis J. Earle 175 


The following- named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite 


their names: 


John M. Lewis, July 26, 1937. 
Gifford Scull, August 1, 1937. 


Victor S. Gaulin, August 1, 1937. 

Howard G. Corey, August 1, 1937. 

Alfred E. Grove, August 20, 1937. 

Lance E. Massey, August 24, 1937. 

James W. Davis, September 1, 1937. 

Eugene T. Sands, September 1, 1937. 

Donald J. Sass, September 1, 1937. 

Clyde B. Stevens, Jr., September 1, 1937. 

Frank P. Luongo, Jr., October 14, 1937. 

Kenneth McL. Gentry, October 14, 1937. 

Thomas L. Wogan, October 14, 1937. 

George M. Holley, November 1, 1937. 

Robert J. Esslinger, November 1, 1937. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy, to rank from the 29th day of May 1937: 


Fitzhugh McMaster 
Rufus L. Taylor 
Morgan Slayton 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy, to rank from the 31st day of May 1937: 


Lewis C. Coxe 

Orme C. Robbins 
William C. G. Church 
Richard L. Mann 

John W. Howard 
Christy C. Butterworth 
Alfred D. Kilmartin 


Harry H. Greer, Jr. 
Paul L. Joachim 
Bernard A, Clarey 
Earl W. Logsdon 
Ellis B. Rittenhouse 
Herman J. Kossler 
Ronald Q. Rankin 


Francis W. Scanland, Jr. 
Donald E. Pugh 

John H. Parker 

Fletcher L. Sheffield, Jr. 
William R. Peeler 
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John C. Martin 

Richard S. Stuart 
Claude F. Bailey 

Harold W. Campbell, Jr. 
Herbert F, Carroll, Jr. 


The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
to rank from the 30th day of June 1937: 

William E. Pinner Herman Seal 

Henry M. Weber Robert E. Baker 

John M. Woodard 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed as- 
sistant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, to 
rank from the 3d day of June 1937: 

John D. Yarbrough Joseph L. Zundell 

John M. Wheelis, Jr. Benjamin G. Feen 


Robert L. Ware Francis K. Smith 
Alvin J. Cerny James B. Butler 
Langdon C. Newman Erwin H. Osterloh 
Donald R. Tompkins Paul M. Hoot 


Leslie D. Ekvall 


The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed as- 
sistant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, to 
rank from the 30th day of June 1937: 

Harold E. Gillespie David H. Davis 

Ralph C. Boren Lewis T. Dorgan 

Julian M. Jordan Carl V. Green, Jr. 


The following-named citizens of the United States to be 
assistant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) to rank from the date stated opposite their 
names: 

Charles F. McCaffrey, August 1, 1937. 

Alfred L. Smith, November 11, 1937. 

Marion E. Roudebush, November 11, 1937. 

Edward P. McLarney, November 11, 1937. 

Earle E. Metcalfe, November 11, 1937. 

Jefferson Davis, November 11, 1937. 

Joseph M. Hanner, November 11, 1937. 


The following-named dental surgeons to be dental surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of commander, to rank from the 
date stated opposite their names: 

James I. Root, June 30, 1936. 

Charles C. Tinsley, June 30, 1936. 

Walter Rehrauer, June 30, 1936. 

Philip H. MacInnis, June 30, 1936. 

Edward B. Howell, June 3, 1937. 

Francis G. Ulen, June 3, 1937. 

Henry R. Delaney, July 1, 1937. 

Passed Assistant Dental Surgeon Gunnar N. Wennerberg 
to be a dental surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander, to rank from the 30th day of June 1937. 


The following-named citizens of the United States to be 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of heu- 
tenant (junior grade), to rank from the 6th day of October 
1937: 

Jerome B. Casey 

Donald L. Truscott 

Gail T. Curren 

Erling J. Lorentzen 

Caryl J. Hoffer 

Lloyd W. Thomas 

Emeron F. Bachhuber David M. Fox 

Maurice E. Simpson Kenneth L. Urban 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, to rank from the 1st 
day of July 1937: 

Charles J. Harter 

Robert O’Hagan 

Charles C. Timmons 

Robert L. Mabon 

Paymaster James D. Boyle to be a pay inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, to rank from the Ist 
day of September 1937. 


Otto H. Schlicht 
Mallie A. Griffin 
Roger V. Chastain 
Wilbur H. Pederson 
William J. van Ee, Jr. 
Stanley W. Eaton 


William C. Wallace 
Thomas A. Durham 
William A. Best 
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Passed Assistant Paymaster George W. Bauernschmidt to 
be a paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
commander, to rank from the Ist day of July 1937. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed 
assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, to rank from the date stated opposite their names: 

Donald S. Gordon, May 1, 1937. 

John W. Haines, June 3, 1937. 

Allan McL. Gray, June 30, 1937. 

Ernest C. Collins, June 30, 1937. 

Henry S. Cone, June 30, 1937. 

Milton C. Dickinson, June 30, 1937. 

The following-named citizens of the United States to be 
assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, 
to rank from the date stated opposite their names: 

Burrows W. Morgan, Jr., August 16, 1937. 

John Vinn, Jr., September 22, 1937. 

The following-named acting chapiains to be chaplains in 
the Navy with the rank of licutenant, to rank from the 
date stated opposite their names: 

Frank R. Hamilton, June 3, 1937. 

Lon P. Johnson, June 30, 1937. 

Carl M. Sitler, June 30, 1937. 

David L. Quinn, June 30, 7937. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Allan M. Chambliss to be an assistant naval 
constructor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), to rank from the 1st day of June 1936. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, to rank from 
the 31st day of May 1934: 

Charles H. Gerlach 

Edgar H. Batcheller 

Walter E. Baranowski 

Civil Engineer Archibald L. Parsons to be a civil engineer 
in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, to rank from the 
1st day of October 1937. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Lewis M. Davis, Jr., to be an assistant civil 
engineer in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), to rank from the 1st day of June 1936. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant civil engineers 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, to rank from the 31st 
day of May 1934: 

Neil E. Kingsley 

James R. Davis 

Ernest S. Bathke 

Boatswain Arthur L. Parker to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 3d day of July 
1934. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the date 
stated opposite their names: 

Russell P. Cunningham, March 30, 1937. 

William A. Washburn, July 1, 1937. 

Alfred T. Simons, July 1, 1937. 

Addie Young, July 1, 1937. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenants in the 
Navy, to rank from the date stated opposite their names, to 
correct the date of rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed: 

Doyle G. Donaho, June 30, 1936. 

Alan R. Montgomery, June 30, 1936. 

Hugh R. Nieman, Jr., July 1, 1936. 

John K. McCue, November 1, 1936. 

Alan B. Banister, February 1, 1937. 

John C. Alderman, February 1, 1937. 

George F. Beardsley, June 3, 1937. 

Richard R. Ballinger, June 3, 1937. 

William T. Easton, June 3, 1937. 

Eddie R. Sanders, June 30, 1937. 

Bernhart A. Fuetsch, July 1, 1937. 

Christian L. Engleman, July 1, 1937. 

Jack S. Dorsey, July 1, 1937. 

MARINE CORPS 


Col. Seth Williams, Assistant Quartermaster, to be the 
Quartermaster of the Marine Corps, with the rank of briga- 


Edward R. Tilburne 
George C. Wells 
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dier general, for a period of 4 years from the ist day of 
December 1937. 

Lt. Col. Clarke H. Wells to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the Ist day of September 1937. 

Lt. Col. Maurice E. Shearer to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 1st day of November 1937, 

Maj. William A. Worton to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the ist day of September 1937. 

Maj. John W. Thomason, Jr., to be a lieutenant colonel in 
the Marine Corps from the 1st day of November 1937. 

Capt. Clyde H. Hartsel to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 13th day of August 1937. 

Capt. Benjamin W. Atkinson to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the ist day of September 1937. 

Capt. William L. Bales to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the Ist day of October 1937. 

The following-named captains to be captains in the Ma- 
rine Corps to correct the dates from which they take rank 
as previously nominated and confirmed: 

John B. Hill, from the Ist day of February 1937. 

James R. Hester, from the 19th day of February 1937. 

William F. Parks, from the Ist day of March 1937. 

William A. Willis, from the ist day of April 1937. 

John S. Holmberg, from the 22d day of April 1937. 

Clarence J. O’Donnell, from the 1st day of June 1937. 

James M. Daly, from the 30th day of June 1937. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps from the 30th day of June 1937: 

James P. Berkeley Thomas B. Hughes 

Edson L. Lyman Fred D. Beans 

First Lt. August Larson to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the ist day of July 1937. 

First Lt. Donovan D. Sult to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 13th day of August 1937. 

First Lt. Norman Hussa to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 13th day of August 1937. 

First Lt. Henry T. Elrod to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 1st day of September 1937. 

First Lt. Robert L. McKee to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 1st day of September 1937. 

First Lt. Edward B. Carney to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 1st day of October 1937. 

First Lt. Austin R. Brunelli to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the ist day of November 1937. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps, revocable for 2 years, from the Ist day 
of July 1937: 

Frank W. Davis, a citizen of West Virginia. 

Charles N. Endweiss, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Charles J. Quilter, a citizen of New York. 

Frank G. Umstead, a citizen of North Carolina. 

Quartermaster Clerk John L. McCormack to be a chief 
quartermaster clerk in the Marine Corps, to rank with but 
after second lieutenant, from the 17th day of September 
1937. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, Thou who dost from Thy throne 
behold Thy earthly children, we praise Thee that we are 
still folded in Thy memory. We do not ask Thee to be spared 
from urgent duty, but for grace and wisdom to meet it with 
unfaltering step. We pray Thee to keep our hearts pure, our 
lives clear and more beneficent. O Father of deathless love, 
bless all our hearthstones, for there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than the heavenly triumph of loving hearts. Infinite 
God, lift the curtain of the world and show Thyself a God of 
justice, judgment, and full of mercy toward those who suffer; 
let us hear the notes of a better world coming into light. 
Grant, O Lord and Master, that brotherly love may walk 
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unchallenged among us. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 
The Chair laid before the House the following letter of 


resignation: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 15, 1937. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Dran MR. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform you that I have 
this day transmitted to the Governor of Arkansas my tion 
as a Representative in the Congress of the United States from 
the Second District of Arkansas. 3 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. MILLER. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the business in order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, may be dispensed with. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold that motion a moment so that I may submit a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I withhold it, Mr. Speaker. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include therein the names of 
certain individuals engaged in un-American activities in 
Los Angeles. i 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the gentleman the source of his infor- 
mation with respect to these men in Los Angeles. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The sourcé of the information is an 
investigation made by a former committee of the House, of 
which the gentleman from California [Mr. KRAMER] was a 
member, and he knows all about certain groups of aliens who 
are working in the State of California contrary to every- 
thing that the American people stand for. They are a group 
of Fascists whose actions are un-American, and they are 
fomenting a lot of trouble through certain foreign influences. 
This information comes to me through the help of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. KRAMER] and other former 
members of this committee, and these are names that have 
not been printed at any previous time. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems rather strange that, 
living in Los Angeles, I haye never heard anything about 
this. 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. F will be pleased to furnish the gentle- 
man with all the information I have. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, in view of the fact that the majority leader is so 
anxious to adjourn this Congress, I am going to object to 
the request, because I think nothing should stand in the way 
of adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION: TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] may be allowed to address the House 
for 20 minutes at this time. 

Mr. O'MALLEY and Mr. CELLER reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN and Mr. O’MALLEY objected. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an address on the Federal 
Social Security Act made by the director of old-age assist- 
ance in the State of Vermont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record on the capital gains 
and undistributed profits tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes, inasmuch as time is so precious. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
ask a question of the majority leader. 

The SPEAKER. That does not give the gentlewoman the 
floor. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not have the floor. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 minutes. I accuse the administration 
of hamstringing business, and we were called here for the 
purpose of helping business. 

Mr, O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, including a radio 
speech made by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article written by myself for the Missouri Farmer, 
on pending farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. We 
were called here by the President of the United States for 
the transaction of business. Now the majority leader wants 
to adjourn the House. Is that the way to transact business? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
not stated a parliamentary inquiry. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Ryan, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas that the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 227, nays 
121, not voting 82, as follows: 


[Roll No. 2] 
YEAS—227 
Drewry, Va. Kopplemann 
Driver Kramer 
Duncan Kvale 
Dunn Lanham 
Eberharter Larrabee 
Eckert Lea 
Eicher 
Evans Lewis, Colo, 
Faddis 
Farley Luckey, Nebr. 
Fernandez Ludlow 
Fitzgerald Luecke, Mich. 
Fitzpatrick ellan 
Flannagan McCormack 
Flannery McFarlane 
Forand McGrath 
Ford, Calif. McGroarty 
Ford, Miss. McKeough 
Frey, Pa. McMillan 
er McReynolds 
Gambrill, Md. Magnuson 
Mahon, S. C 
Maloney 
Goldsborough Martin, Colo. 
Gray, Ind. 
Gray, Pa May 
Greever Merritt 
Gregory Mitchell, DL. 
Griswold Moser, Pa. 
Haines Mouton 
Hancock, N. C. Murdock, Ariz, 
Hart Nelson 
Havenner Nichols 
Hendricks Norton 
Hill, Ala. O'Brien, Mich. 
Hobbs O'Connell, R. I. 
Honeyman O'Connor, Mont. 
Hook O'Connor, N. Y. 
Houston O'Day 
Izac O 
Jacobsen O'Neal, Ky. 
Jarman 
Jenckes, Ind. 
Janae LOTA eee 
Johnson, W. Va. Patman 
Jones Patrick 
Kee Patterson 
Keller Pearson 
Kelly, N. Y. Peterson, Fla. 
Kennedy, Md. Peterson, Ga. 
Kenney Phillips 
Keogh Pierce 
Kerr Poage 
Kitchens Polk 
Kleberg Rabaut 
Kniffin Ramsay 
Kocialkowski Ramspeck 
NAYS—121 
Fish Lucas 
Fletcher Luce 
Gamble. N. T. McLean 
Gearhart Maas 
Gifford Mahon, Tex. 
Gilchrist Mapes 
Green Martin, Mass. 
Guyer Mason 
Gwynne Maverick 
Halleck Michener 
Hancock, N. Y Mills 
Hartley Mosier, Ohio 
Hill, Wash. Mott 
Hofman O'Connell, Mont. 
Holmes Oliver 
Hope O'Malley 
Hull O'Neill, N. J. 
Hunter Pace 
Imhoff Patton 
Jarrett Plumley 
Jenkins, Ohio Powers 
Jenks, N. H. Randolph 
Kinzer Reed, II. 
Kirwan Reed, N. Y. 
Knutson Rees, 
Lambertson Rich 
Lamneck Rockefeller 
Lanzetta , Mass. 
Leavy Rutherford 
Lemke Sauthoff 
Lord Shafer, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—82 
Buckley, N. Y. Crosser 
Byrne Crowther 
Cannon, Wis. Deen 
Delaney 
Casey, Mass. DeRouen 
Champion Dockweiler 
Citron Edmiston 
Cole, Md. Ellenbogen 
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Griffith Kennedy, N. Y, Murdock, Utah Sullivan 
Hamilton beth O'Brien, I Sumners, Tex. 
Harlan Lewis, Md o Thom 

McAndrews Pettengill Vincent, B. M, 
Harter McGehee Pfeifer Wi 
Healey McGranery Quinn West 
He McLaughlin Reece, Tenn. Whelchel 
Hildebrandt McSweeney Robsion, Ky. White, Idaho 
Johnson, Lyndon Mansfield Ryan Wolfenden 
Johnson, Minn. Secrest Wood 
Johnson, Okla. Meeks Seger 
Kelly, III. Mitchell, Tenn. Somers, N. T. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs: 

Crosser with Mr. Bacon. 

Mansfield with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky, 


Boylan of New York with Mr. Crowther. 
McAndrews with Mr. Wolfenden. 


Lambeth with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. Thom. 
Kennedy of New York with Mr. 

Meeks with Mr. 8 of New York. 


Brooks with Mr. Kelly of Illinois. 

Gasque with Mr. Byrne. 

Hennings with Mr. West. 

Delaney with Mr. McLaughlin, 

Somers of New York with Mr. Arnold, 
Citron with Mr. Pries. 

Hamilton with Mr. Wood. 

Dockweller with Mr. Harlan. 

Pettengill with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma, 
Fulmer with Mr. Ferguson. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 2090. An act authorizing the naturalization of Vernice 
May McBroom, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

5,2710. An act for the relief of Ernestine Huber Neuheller 
(nee Ernestine Huber); to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, November 17, 1937, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. S. 2575. An act to increase the efficiency of the 
Coast Guard; without amendment (Rept. No. 1641). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4766) granting an increase of pension to 
America E. Dye; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1682) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ellen 
Barker; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1680) granting a pension to Wilelmine Skil- 
ling; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. GUYER (by request): A bill (H. R. 8389) to pro- 
vide funds to pay costs of emergency employment of laborers 
not needed in commercial operations of production, service, 
and trade; to spread a tax on all money and money equiv- 
alent (coinage, currency, and bank deposits); to provide 
for printing, coining, and distribution of an annual dated 
series of coins and paper currency; to provide for licensing 
of all banks and other institutions carrying entries of de- 
posits of coins, currency, or credits of money value; to pro- 
vide means of discounting outstanding coins and currency 
the amount of the tax levied; to provide for collecting from 
banks and other institutions of deposit the tax levied on de- 
posits in their care; to provide for the coinage of 1-mill 
tokens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'MALLEY: A bill (H. R. 8390) relating to age 
limits for individuals seeking positions in the executive 
branch of the Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Resolution (H. Res. 349) to 
limit negotiations for trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
pending completion of investigation by Tariff Commission; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 8391) for the relief of Frances 
M. Heinzelmann; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 8392) granting an increase 
of pension to Helen R. Pickett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8393) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. LaFontain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8394) granting an increase of pension to 
Della M. Babcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 8395) for the relief of Caro- 
line C. Collins; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8396) granting a 
pension to Orville Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, i 

By Mr. GWYNNE: A bill (H. R. 8397) granting a pension 
to Ada M. Beeson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8398) granting a pension to Lydia Whit- 
ney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 8399) for the relief of 
John H. Springer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 8400) 
granting a pension to Ida B. Hunt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PFEIFER: A bill (H. R. 8401) for the relief of 
Stanley Mercuri; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3334. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Waterloo, Iowa, urging favorable consideration of a bill to 
prohibit any American manufacturer to manufacture for sale 
or offer for sale any war equipment or munition or any 
formulas for the same to any country other than the United 
States of America, or exhibit or allow to be exhibited in any 
country but the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

3335. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Belmond, Iowa, 
urging passage of a bill to prohibit any American manufac- 
turer to manufacture for sale or offer for sale any war equip- 
ment or munition or any formulas for the same to any coun- 
try other than the United States of America, or exhibit or 
allow to be exhibited in any country but the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

3336. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New York Board of 
Trade, New York City, concerning farm legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 
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3337. Also, petition of the American Hotel Association of 
the United States and Canada, concerning the repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax and the Black-Connery wage and 
hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3338. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, of Allentown, Pa., and vicinity, support- 
ing the wage and hour bill and the Schwellenbach-Allen 
resolution; to the Committee on Labor. 

3339. Also, petition of the Internal Revenue Federal Credit 
Union, Washington, D. C., urging favorable consideration on 
Senate bill 2675 in order that the credit-union movement 
may not be unduly handicapped or taxed out of existence 
by those interests which charge higher rates of interest on 
small loans; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3340. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New York Board of 
Trade, New York City, concerning the repeal of the undis- 
tributed profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3341. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the American 
Legion, Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y., urgently requesting 
that the United States Veterans’ Administration make im- 
mediately available to veterans of Kings County and the ad- 
joining counties of New York State hospital facilities at the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital, and that the present unused portion 
of the hospital facilities at that base be placed in commission 
without delay and that the additional beds to be made avail- 
able as a result of placing said facilities in commission be 
prepared for the reception of World War veterans in need of 
such hospitalization; to the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Homer T. Bone, a Senator from the State of Washington; 
Francis T. Matoney, a Senator from the State of Connecti- 
cut; and MatrHew M. NEELY, a Senator from the State of 
West Virginia, appeared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
of the proceedings of yesterday, November 16, 1937, be ap- 
proved without reading. 

Mr. CONNALLY.: Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, I inquire if the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] = 
p He would probably object if he were here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not able to speak for the Saai. 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Journal is 
approved. 


~ 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson, Colo O'Mahoney 
Andrews Connally King erton 
Ashurst Copeland La Follette Pepper 
Austin Dieterich Lee ttman 
Bailey Donahey Lewis Pope 
Bankhead y Lodge Radcliffe 
Barkley Elender Logan Russell 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gillette McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges McGill Smith 
Brown, N. H. Graves McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
ey Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Guffey Maloney Townsend 
Burke Hale Miller 
Byrd Harrison Minton Tydings 
Byrnes Hatch M Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Tring Norris W: r 
Chavez Hitchcock Nye White 
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Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Hucues], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
NOLDS] are absent because of illness. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Moors], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wars], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] are unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Davis] is absent on business of the Senate, and 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Stetwer] is detained on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate petitions of 
sundry citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for an investiga- 
tion by the subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor engaged in investigating violations of the rights of 
free speech and assembly of certain organizations alleged to 
be conspiring to destroy democracy in the Nation, arouse 
hatred against racial minorities, and defeat the operation of 
the National Labor Relations Act, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from Charles G. Rennar, of Jersey City, N. J., pray- 
ing for revision of the monetary system by increasing the 
amount of money in circulation to the total value of the 
national wealth, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of Simon Frey, 
of New York, N. Y., praying for the prompt enactment of 
pending antilynching legislation, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from Unit 14 of the Communist Party, Eighth 
Assembly District, New York, N. Y., praying for prompt 
consideration of pending antilynching legislation by the 
present extraordinary session of Congress, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr, COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
New York Board of Trade, of New York City, favoring the 
immediate repeal of the undistributed profits tax, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Amity 
and Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation 
closing the radio and other publicity channels to liquor 
advertising, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the mo- 

. tion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] that the 

Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 1507, the 

so-called antilynching bill. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 

Connatty] has the floor, and the Senate has given unani- 

mous consent for the reading of certain extracts from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator provided it will 
not take me off the floor, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think it will 
take the Senator off the floor. It is, of course, a matter that 
ultimately will have to be decided by the Senate, but the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair is liberal-minded with reference 
to debate, and the Chair holds that yielding to the Senator 
from Idaho for a routine matter will not take the Senator 
from Texas off the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask permission to submit a Senate concur- 
rent resolution, and ask to have it read and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 21), as follows: 

Whereas there is now, or soon to come, before the Interstate 
Commerce on application of the railroads for a still greater 
increase of freight rates; and 

Whereas this is a matter of the utmost importance to producers 
and shippers, as well as the „ not omitting the interests 
of the general public; and 

Whereas this question should be decided only after a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the facts and the law free from 
political or outside infiuence from any source; and 

abs ya it is being urged by interested parties, ee the 
railroads, that should call upon the Commission to in- 
crease freight rates: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), First, it is the sense of Congress that it would be highly 
improper for Congress, or any other institution or department, or 
person, or persons, to seek in any way to influence the action of 
the Commission in the discharge of its duties in connection with 
this vital matter, 

Second, that the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should in the fullest degree be free from political influence; and 
that all attempts to exert such influence are hereby disapproved 
and condemned. 

Third, that until the Commission has rendered its decision, all 
parties interested should content themselves with presenting the 
facts and the law to the Commission in an orderly fashion. 

Fourth, that the Interstate Commerce Commission is a quasi- 
judicial body, and any and all attempts to influence its action 
through outside influence must necessarily result in disparaging 
the efficiency and worth of such Commission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
table, 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

“As in executive session, 

Mr. from the Committee on Appropriations 
reported favorably the following nominations: 

George M. Bull, of Colorado, to be regional director, region 
V, in the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, the office to which he was appointed during the last, 
recess of the Senate; 

Howard A. Gray, of Ilinois, to be Assistant Administrator 
in the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
the office to which he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate; and 

David R. Kennicott, of Illinois, to be regional director, 
region II, in the Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works, the office to which he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports 
will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3019) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint Thomas C. Neibaur, late of Company M, 
Sixteenth Infantry, United States Army, as a major in the 
United States Army and then place him on the retired list; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MINTON: 

A bill (S. 3020) for the appointment of an additional cir- 
cuit judge for the seventh judicial circuit; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 3021) granting an increase of pension to Susanne 
Katharina Reinhardt; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr, McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3022) to amend the law relating to appointment 
of postmasters; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

(Mr. CLARK introduced Senate Joint Resolution 221, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. BARKLEY introduced Senate Joint Resolution 222, 
which was passed, and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 223) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relating to the power of the Con- 
gress to declare war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 224) directing the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to collect information as to the amount and 
value of all goods purchased by the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT—REFERENDUM ON WAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy] yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield provided it does not take me from 
the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. The Vice President has ruled, I understand, 
that yielding for such a purpose will not take the Senator 
from Texas from the floor. Otherwise I would not request 
him to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I introduce, for proper reference, a joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional amendment providing 
for a referendum before a declaration of war may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 221) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for 
a referendum on war and conscription of citizens for military 
duty abroad was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT CHEYENNE, WYO., SEPTEMBER 24, 
1937 

(Mr. Schwanrz asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address by the President delivered at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., September 24, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT GRAND COULEE DAM 

(Mr. Bone asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the extemporaneous remarks of the President of 
the United States at Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., October 2, 
1937, which appear in the Appendix.] 

AMERICANISM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Senator PEPPER at a 
meeting of the Army and Navy Union in Washington, D. C., 
on November 15, 1937, on the subject Americanism, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

EVER-NORMAL GRANARY—ARTICLE BY HON, HENRY A, WALLACE 

(Mr. Herrine asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article on the subject of balanced abundance 
and the ever-normal granary, written by Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and published in the New 
York Times Magazine of the issue of the 14th instant, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

CHICAGO’S SALUTE TO THE RAILROADS—ADDRESS BY JESSE H. JONES 

(Mr. SHEPPARD asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an address entitled Chicago's Salute to the Rail- 
roads,” delivered by Jesse H, Jones, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, at the fifth annual dinner of 
the Association of State Street Seniors of Chicago, held at 
Chicago, III., November 1, 1937, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

BUDGET BALANCING—EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


(Mr. Gurrey asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Budget Balancing—Dan- 
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gerous Demagogy,” published in the Philadelphia Record of 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The Senate resumed consideration of the motion of Mr. 
WAGNER to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1507) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the 
reading, as requested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. > 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the speech de- 
livered by former Senator Black on April 29, 1935, at page 
6532 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (vol. 79, pt. 6, 74th Cong., 
Ist sess.) , as follows: 


Everything sinks into insignificance in the minds of those who 
have brought before the Congress a bill which is the lineal de- 
scendent of those pernicious measures which cursed the very 
people they were intended to benefit after the War between the 
States, They were a curse alike to those against whom they were 
directed and those for whose alleged benefit they were passed. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is very difficult to have order 
in the Chamber when the proceedings are not of interest to 
Senators. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree; but this ought to be of interest 
to the Senate, because it is such an important bill, and here 
is the judgment of a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the bill. If Senators are not interested in 
that kind of a speech, I ask in what can they be interested? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will please be in order. 
The clerk will contihue the reading. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading, as follows: 


I understand, of course, the sentiment which has been stirred up 
with reference to this particular measure. In what I am about 
to say I do not refer to my friend the Senator from New York, nor 
to the Senator from Colorado, for whom I have a great admiration 
and even affection. I refer to the group agitation behind this 
measure from its very beginning. I give the two Senators I have 
mentioned credit for pure, idealistic motives, and for having the 
honest desire and ambition in their hearts to confer a benefit upon 
those who, as they believe, will be benefited by this measure. But, 
Mr. President, there are those who constantly stir up strife and 
attempt to create hostility between the races, and they do so, not 
from idealism, not from purity of p , not with the idea of 
benefiting those they claim to benefit but frequently because they 
are drawing a salary from some organization, and the only way they 
are able to continue to obtain funds with which to pay themselves 
and their secretaries and assistants is by spreading the deadly 
fumes of hatred and race hostility. 

I refer to others who are prompted by political motives, such as 
the man who referred to the Southern States as “conquered prov- 
inces,” and who declared, as can be seen by anyone who will read 
Claude Bowers’ the Tragic Era, that it was necessary to keep the 
seeds of hatred alive in order that his party might continue in 
power. When that man cracked the whip over one of the members 
of his party the member came to him and said, “My conscience will 
not permit me to vote this way“; and the reply was, “Your con- 
science be damned! You will vote with your party!” 

Mr. President, I refer to the sentiment created by men for their 
own political aggrandizement or for their own financial advan- 
tage. In doing so I desire it to be distinctly understood that I recog- 
nize a distinction between a man like the one who has recently 
been elected to Congress from the city of Chicago to succeed Mr. 
De Priest and others who have gone over this land holding aloft the 
ancient torch of prejudice and passion and hate, thereby contribut- 
ing no benefit to the people of their race; simply attempting to stir 
up an antagonism which does not exist between the white people 
of the South and the colored people of the South. 

In the State which I have the honor in part to represent there 
is an institution which was founded by a distinguished American, 
Booker T. Washington. His successor was another distinguished 
American, Dr. Robert R. Moton. To both those men I pay at this 
time my tribute of respect and of admiration. In that school in 
the State of Alabama is another man, humble in aspirations, but 
great in achievement. I refer to Dr. George W. Carver. There is 
no spirit of antagonism existing between the white people of my 
State and the people who operate this institution ot learning. 
Seated there in the midst of one of the most fertile sections of 
Alabama—and, I might say, of the world—in a county which has 
long had a heritage of men and women who think of their Govern- 
ment and who love its traditions, there will be found no out- 
croppings of prejudice or hostility or antagonism, On each occa- 
sion when there has been presented to this body any measure from 
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which it was believed Tuskegee Institute might receive an advan- 
tage, I have had from the white people of Macon County, Ala., 
messages expressing their hope that I would assist to bring about 
the improvements desired. On other occasions they have traveled 
all the way from Tuskegee, Ala., to Washington in an effort to 
obtain benefits for that institution. 

Is it right, is it fair, is it just to the thousands of Negroes who do 
not feel disgraced when we mention the name of their race, but 
who, instead, have a feeling of pride that it is their race, is it right 
to them or is it right to us, who live there side by side, whose 
destiny must be inseparably linked the one with the other, for 
political advantage or for any other motive, to enact legislation 
which drives a wedge between the races, following up the old idea 
of the men in charge of the Freedmen's Bureau and the others 
who traveled into the South in those dark and gloomy days of deso- 
lation and despair, lured by the hope of pecuniary profit to them- 
selves? Is it fair to us at this time, when we are working in peace 
and harmony the one with the other, to do something which will 
bring about again the spread of the flame of race antagonism and 
instill prejudices which, thank God, have been stifled in the hearts 
of most cf the people of Alabama and of the other States of the 
South? 

I realize that it may be impossible to appeal to those who think 
they know mere about the problem than those who live with 
it. That has always been the case. People have always been anx- 
ious to purify somebody else. They have always been anxious to 
impress the ideas of those who live a thousand or two thousand 
miles away upon the local habits, manners, and customs of those 
whom they do not know. That was tried a short time ago. The 
memory of it is still fresh in the minds of the men and women 
of America, I had personally hoped that the eighteenth amend- 
ment would be a success, because I believe liquor has done a 
great deal to degrade mankind and to drive man from the noble 
plane of his highest aspirations; but it did not work as those 
who designed it had planned, It was found that it was very 
difficult for a man, perhaps from Alabama, to understand ex- 
actly the problem facing the people in the populous cities of 
New Jersey and New York. Is it too much, is it unfair, is it 
wrong for me to ask those who live in New York and in New 
Jersey if they think they know more about how to meet the 
problems of the men and women in Alabama than do the people 
of Alabama? 

I would be the last, Mr. President, I believe, to be pleading 
against a measure which I believed would accomplish the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of the underprivileged in America, 
whatever might be their color, their race, or their creed. I have 
tried to demonstrate since I became a Member of the Senate 
that the greatest purpose of my life is by my service here to 
bring about a nearer approach to social and economic justice. 
I have gone much further than have many of my colleagues from 
my own section of this Nation in following along the way that 
I believed would accomplish that purpose. I have sought to face 
the situation squarely that the Constitution as it was written, 
for instance, with reference to interstate commerce, while it af- 
fected but little commerce and trade at the time the Constitution 
was written, today touches every nook and cranny of America. 
I have realized and sought to face the facts honestly and squarely 
that economically, in trade and commerce, this Nation is one, 
indivisible and inseparable, and that today, when the mills of 
New Jersey may depend upon purchasers in South Carolina or 
California, when the cotton grown in Alabama may depend upon 
purchasers in Wisconsin or California, 2 national problem must 
be met by national legislation. I have planted my foot upon that 
political philosophy, because I believe that there is in the Con- 
stitution, even though it could never have been anticipated by 
those who wrote it, a clause which, by reason of the expansion 
of commerce between the individuals in the different States, has 
brought about a new condition and a new economic era. 

However, let my friends, or those of them who are familiar with 
the problems that faced the founders of this Republic, go back in 
their memories for a moment, if they will. Do they recall that all 
over the world it was stated that it would be impossible for us to 
become one nation under one flag even at the time when there 
were only 13 little Colonies? Do they recall that since that time 
the sturdy pioneers have moved westward and the flag has fol- 
lowed them until today it is floating in the breezes of California 
and Oregon all the way to the Gulf? Do they recall that the 
problem which faced them then with reference to attempting to 
have a comparatively small number of people who lived in the 
Thirteen Colonies under one flag and one government has been 
accentuated by reason of the fact that today there are thousands 
ef miles of territory of which they did not dream, and that we 
now approach 130,000,000 people living in different communities 
and different States? Cannot even those of us who favor recog- 
nizing the indivisibility of our commercial and economic estab- 
lishment in America recognize that there is a distinction which, 
whether we want to or not, the people will make us realize, 
between the habits and customs of the people who live in the 
State so ably represented by the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON], whom I now see, and the people of Maine and the 
People of Alabama? Do they not have their problems in California, 
which they have been permitted to meet in their own way, even 
sometimes going to the extent of passing laws which have been 
stricken down by the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Has not my State also had occurrences brought to that Court 
as to which the Court declared the supreme law of the land? And 
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did not the Governor of the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent immediately after the last decision rendered by that 
Court, touching upon the practices of the people of the State of 
Alabama in connection with their courts, immediately announce 
that Alabama bowed before the supreme tribunal of this Nation 
and that her laws must and would be obeyed? Then, why, at this 
time, with an administration which is trying really to do something 
to help those people—not to affect 14 possible individuals, not to 
touch 14 lives, but to touch millions of human lives—with an 
administration which has before us now a bill which, if it shall 
pass, will give to every Negro who lives in the South who has 
passed the age limit provided in the bill for the first time a 
pension to take care of him in his declining years, when the 
administration has fed thousands and thousands of them, more 
than it has the people of the other race in my State, fairly and 
justly without any claim of prejudice, so far as I have heard, 
why should it now be necessary to enact such legislation as is 
proposed in the pending measure? We know the object of the 
measure; we know its history; and, with all due regard to my 
friends who propose it, for what I say is not meant with reference 
to them, because, as I have said, I have a high regard and affection 
for the two Senators who have offered this bill, I ask, with the 
knowledge of the iniquitous conception of the idea behind this 
bill back in the days of Thad Stevens and his group, why should 
it now be revived to mar the harmonious relations that exist 
between us, when we are wi out our problems together and 
we have in the South committees of both races to work side by 
side in order that the harmonious and pleasant relationship shall 
not be affected? 

I presume that it is unnecessary, or, at least, useless and futile, to 
make these remarks. It always was so in the past. It has been 
demonstrated in the past, seemingly, that there was only one way 
by which we could protect the people themselves who are supposed 
to be the beneficiaries of such measures as this. That way has been 
followed in the past, and if it shall be necessary to protect those 
men and women in the South—and I am talking now about the 
ones whom the report of the committee indicates this bill was 
intended to protect, the members of the colored race—from measures 
which might react to their disadvantage, which will play upon 
prejudices which do not now exist there and which carry out the 
old idea that was poured into their minds immediately after the 
War between the States that there is hatred between the two races, 
we stand here ready, willing, and, I hope, able to protect them in 
the only way that we have ever before been able to protect them 
from this prejudice and this passion. 

Mr. President, this is about all I have to say on this bill at this 
time. I sincerely hope that it will not be necessary to say anything 
more at any time. Where there is involved the program of the 
President, who, I believe, by his actions and his recommendations 
has raised the standards of opportunity of the underprivileged more 
in 2 years than has ever been done before in a period of 50 years, I 
regret exceedingly that anything should occur to retard that pro- 
grafn to the slightest extent. 

I regret very much that it is necessary to delay, even for 1 day, 
action upon the soldiers’ adjusted-compensation bill. I regret its 
delay, because I believe it provides for the payment of a just debt. 
I have always so believed, and I believe so now. 

It seems to me that with the great progress which the Nation 
has made with the problem attempted to be dealt with, there can 
be little excuse for rejecting such a bill at this time. I was told that 
30,000 people were killed in accidents last year. I believe the 
Senator from South Carolina Mr. Smrrn] told me that, if I am 
not mistaken. If one is interested in the way crime has increased 
in the country, I invite him to read the so-called Wickersham re- 
port which was submitted several years ago. We will have made 
ourselves, it seems to me, just a little absurd, in view of the mag- 
nificent progress we have made and the improved relationship 
which exists between the races who live in the country, if we stop 
the real business of the Senate in order to consider a measure 
which, according to the maximum figures, would have affected 
only 14 people last year. I do not know exactly how many it would 
have affected, but I know from my own knowledge and investiga- 
tion that that number was not correct insofar as the alleged 
lynching charged to the State of Alabama was concerned, because 
there was none there, . 

So, Mr. President, vain as it is futile as I believe it to be, 
noting the empty seats which I see about me, with the political 
advantage which I know is hoped to be obtained by certain men 
whose party has been justly and righteously criticized by reason 
of its enmity toward the plain, ordinary, average, everyday man, 
I have assumed to utter these words; but at least I can express 
for the people of my State their views. 

Let him who will say that those who oppose the measure favor 
lynching. I denounce that statement as unequivocally false. We 
desire to improve the relationship between the people of the Na- 
tion without animosity, sectional or racial. So far as I am con- 
cerned, even if I favored an antilynching bill, I should not vote 
for this measure; and I state my reason with highest respect for 
those who have sponsored it, though I do not know who wrote it. 
Even if I favored an antilynching bill, and at the same time I 
stood for the rights of the people of the country to organize in 
a collective manner and to protect themselves by strikes or other- 
wise, I should not vote to crucify them on the cross of a so-called 
antilynching bill. If we get ready to make it illegal for men to 
strike and to define a group of three strikers as a mob, let us do 
it fairly and squarely, and let us entitle the measure “A bill to 
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` prevent strikers from meeting together and injuring the property 
of their employers, or, as a consequence of their meeting together, 
injuring or killing strikebreakers or other individuals.” Let it 
not come under the guise of a bill which has been heralded to 
the people of the country as having the benign purpose of pre- 
venting lynchings when there were, perhaps, only 13 lynchings in 
this country last year. 

Mr. President, for the time being I surrender the floor. At a 
later time I may discuss the matter a little more in detail. 
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Mr. Brack. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. Byrnes. Just one moment, and I will yield. 

The debate with my friend the Senator from New York was 
brought about by my statement that it is difficult to classify 
lynchings. The Officials of Tuskegee Institute hardly ever agree 
with other authorities on the subject. The Day Book will show a 
number differing from the number given by Tuskegee, and neces- 
sarily there must be some difference. My statement was simply 
to show that at times it is difficult to tell how the statisticians 
arrive at their conclusions and figures. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. Brack. The Senator was discussing another point, concern- 
ing which I intended to make a suggestion. 

The Senator called attention to the extent to which we had re- 
duced this particular crime in the United States. As a matter of 
fact, statistics show that we have reduced this crime in the United 
States more than any other crime on the statute books has been 
reduced. Take the crime of murder, for instance, in the State of 
New York or in the State of Alabama. Take the crime of burglary 
in the State of Alabama, or in the State of New York, or in the 
Nation. It will be found that the crime to which the bill is 
directed has been reduced far more than murder, burglary, rob- 
bery, stealing, or any other crime has been reduced. 

The Senator asks why, if there were only 14 lynchings last year, 
should we pass this bill? Why should we select one class of crimes 
in the prevention of which we have made more remarkable 
progress than in the case of any others in the Nation? We have 
not made that progress with reference to convictions for burglary 
or murder. 

Mr. Byrnes. I will say to the Senator from Alabama, who has 
devoted considerable thought to the legal aspects of this sub- 

ect 
: Mr. Wacner. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. Byrnes. I will yield in a moment. 

The Senator from Alabama refers to other offenses. If, under 
the Constitution, we have the power to legislate with respect to 
three or more persons participating in killing a human being, why, 
under the Constitution, cannot Congress legislate that if two or 
three persons participate in burglary, the offense referred torby 
the Senator from Alabama, they can be tried in a United States 
court? By what reasoning could we say that Congress did not 
have the right to provide that where three persons participated in 
a burglary they could be tried in the United States court? 

Mr. BLAck. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Byrnes. I yield. 

Mr. Brack. I not only say it with reference to three, but with 
reference to one. This bill is based on the theory that it rests on 
the fourteenth amendment. The Supreme Court has held that the 
fourteenth amendment protects property rights as well as personal 
rights; and this particular bill would cover the case of burglary if 
it were intended to do so, because it is not limited to lynchings, as 
I stated, but to cases which come within the purview of depriving 
one of due process of law. When anyone takes a man’s property 
from his house by burglary, he does not do it by due process of 
law. He does it beyond the law. There is no due process of law 
connected with it; so there is no reason why we should not include 
burglary if we include lynching. There is no reason why we should 
not, for instance, take cognizance of the fact that gang killings in 
the city of New York, in the city of Chicago, in the city of Cleve- 
land, and in various other cities of the Nation, have not been 
decreasing but increasing. 

We deprive people of their property without due process of law. 
If we are to enact Federal legislation to protect where there is the 
most crime, why is it necessary to shut our eyes and not see where 
the crime actually is? We all know there has been more crime in 
this country of the type of gang killings, gang rackets, racketeering, 
and crimes of that kind, than any other type of crime in America; 
and yet in this bill there is picked out the only type of crime which 
the American people have turned their faces against, and brought 
down to the lowest point in all the history of the Nation, making a 
Tecord which is absolutely the most commendable of any record we 
have established in connection with the suppression of crime. In 
the case of the crimes which have been decreasing, we are asked if 
there are 14 crimes of a ar kind, why we ought not to invite 
Federal legislation. Then why not invite Federal legislation to stop 
the crimes that are the most prominent, the most terrible, the 
crimes increasing most in number and in viciousness? 

Mr. Wacner. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. Byrnes. I yield. 

Mr. Wacner. Of course, the Senator and I will surely agree upon 
the proposition that it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
see that the States give equal protection of the laws to its citizens. 
That is not merely a State function, but also the duty of the Federal 
Government. It is a mandate of the Federal Constitution. Will 
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the Senator tell me, if he has the statistics, how many prosecutions 
there have been of those charged with the crime of lynching in 
relation to the number of lynchings that have taken place? And, 
secondly, after he has given us the number of those who have been 
prosecuted for these crimes, will he give us the percentage of 
convictions? 

Mr. Brack. Mr. President, before the Senator does that, will he 
yield for another question in connection with it? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. Brack. If he has those statistics, will he also tell us what 
was the number of gang crimes committed last year in Chicago, in 
New York, and in the other great cities of this country? Will he 
tell us, if he has the statistics, what percentage of the criminals 
were apprehended? Will he tell us what percentage were convicted? 
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Mr. Brack. Mr. President, will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me at that point? 

Mr. BYRNES. Certainly. 

Mr, Brack. Unfortunately the Senator from Kentucky is mis- 
taken. I analyzed this morning the first paragraph of the bill. 
All the Senator has to do is to read the bill in careful detail to see 
that no such requirement is there. As a matter of fact, it is pro- 
vided under one of the clauses that he must be in prison or in cus- 
tody or must be suspected of a crime, but under another clause, all 
that is necessary is that three or more persons shall meet and as a 
consequence of their meeting together the man or the corporation— 
because the provision includes corporations—shall be deprived of 
due process of law, or be deprived of equality under the law. 

I know the keen legal mind of the Senator from Kentucky, and 
the training he had on the supreme court bench. I would 
that the Senator read the bill carefully and in connection with it 
the brief of Mr, Tuttle, which is a very able brief. He will find 
there are three different conditions which control the group of 
three people and bring them within the definition of a mob. Two 
of them do not require that it be an injury to someone who is in 
custody or has been suspected of a crime. 

— . * Ld s . s 

Mr. Biack. Mr. President. 

Mr, BYRNES. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLack. The Senator from New York asked if there was any 
misunderstanding on the part of anybody as to what a lynching is. 
I called attention today to the fact that Alabama has been 
with a lynching, and I gave the facts. They are the facts as stated, 
even in the publication which referred to the occurrence as a lynch- 
ing. I challenge anybody to make the statement, under those 
facts, that that was a lynching. That is one case where there was 
clearly a mistake, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, I should like to have my colleague 
restate those facts. 

Mr. Brack. It was a case where three girls were held up by a man 
with a pistol, and one of the girls broke away and went to a 
nearby meeting and told the persons at that meeting that they 
were being assaulted; and men in the meeting rushed to the place, 
and the man who was assaulting the girls proceeded to break away 
and shoot at them, and they shot him and killed him. That is the 
ee which was charged up to the State of Alabama last 
year 

Mr. BYRNES. And under this bill the family of the rapist in that 
instance would be entitled to sue and recover $10,000! 

Mr. Brack. He did not succeed in his purpose. The men got 
AWS before he could take the girls away, even at the point of a 
p 5 

Mr. Byrnes. The man was committing the assault then, with 
intent to commit rape. 

Mr. Brack. But here is the point: The Senator from South Caro- 
lina calls this an antilynching bill. He read the title of the bill, 
and designated it as an antilynching bill. I submit that the only 
place where it can be said to be an antilynching bill is in the title, 
I submit that the bill covers far more than an antilynching meas- 
ure does, as I have set out here today. 
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Mr. Byrnes. Mr. President, I wish I could agree with the Senator. 
Mr. WAGNER. I shall give the Senator the statistics. 

Mr. Buack. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Byrnes. In just a moment. 

In the first place, the Senator from New York could not give me 
any statistics because they never have been able, in the city of New 
York, where he lives, to keep up with the number who are killed 
each year, and the Senator knows it. Many crimes are committed 
where the criminal could not be detected because of the great popu- 
lation. The Senator from New York can never be able to give the 
statistics of human beings who have lost their lives. The Senator 
says that in no case has there been any connivance. Hereafter I 
shall endeavor to keep a little scrapbook for him about such matters, 
because I know it would enlist his sympathy. 

Mr. Brack. Mr. President, will the Senator remind the Senator 
from New York of Lieutenant Becker? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes; and Becker was prosecuted, convicted, and 
executed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK in the chair). 
The Chair understands that completes the reading. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may I inquire whether 
the clerk has read all that Senator Black said on that 
subject? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by 
the clerk that he read Senator Black’s complete remarks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, within the remarks of 
the present Mr. Justice Black, then Senator Black, of Ala- 
bama, we have a complete and profound repudiation of the 
constitutional theories offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] in the so-called antilynching bill. 

What Senator Black said in this Chamber was a reflection 
of what the Supreme Court of the United States, of which 
he is now a part, has decided in numerous cases in the years 
that are gone. Mr. Justice Black in the course of his re- 
marks cited decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and all who are lawyers know that the doctrine of 
that Court is to follow judicial decisions and precedents of 
other times and other years. The views expressed by Mr. 
Justice Black on the constitutional phases of this subject were 
not initiated by himself, they were not originated by himself, 
but he was following the solemn pronouncements of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and he is now a portion 
of that Court. 

I see the junior Senator from New York now enters the 
Chamber to sponsor his legislative child, to be here while 
we discuss it. I am sorry the Senator from New York did 
not listen to the pronouncements of Mr. Justice Black. I 
am sorry that he did not hear those arguments. I am sorry 
that he did not give consideration to them. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I was out of the Chamber exactly 50 
seconds, so the Senator is mistaken when he says I did not 
hear what was read. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I am glad the Senator heard the argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Justice Black was recently nominated to the Supreme 
Court. His nomination came before the Senate of the 
United States for confirmation, and the Senate, by an over- 
whelming vote, confirmed the nomination of Mr. Justice 
Black, knowing what his views on this bill were and know- 
ing what his judgment would no doubt be on the Supreme 
Court, because these extended remarks of Mr. Justice Black 
were written here in the Recorp, not by the moving finger 
that writes and then moves on but by an indelible record 
that neither time nor place nor circumstance can erase. 

I read the names of some of those who voted to confirm 
Mr. Justice Black. I find here the name of the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. The junior Senator 
from New York voted in this Chamber to put Mr. Black on 
the Supreme Court, and when he did so, he knew what Mr. 
Justice Black’s views on this bill were, because he had heard 
them here in the Senate, he had read them in the RECORD; 
they were before him and he knew that Mr. Justice Black, 
under his oath as a Senator, regarded this bill as completely 
beyond the constitutional power of the Congress; and know- 
ing that, the junior Senator from New York voted, “Yes; 
we want him on the Court. We believe in his judicial 
integrity. We believe in the soundness of his views on 
constitutional problems.” 

One may differ about the economic views of a judge, one 
may differ with a judge as to his religious views, one may vote 
to confirm a man whom he cannot approve in all of his politi- 
cal angles, but we cannot vote to confirm a judge unless we 
believe in the integrity of his views and in the soundness of 
his views on questions of law. If I am in error as to the Sen- 
ator from New York knowing the position of the Senator 
from Alabama on this bill, I pause now for the Senator from 
New York to deny what I have said. His silence indicates 
that the Senator from New York knew Senator Black’s posi- 
tion. I want the word to go back to Harlem that the junior 
Senator from New York, knowing that Mr. Justice Black 
regarded the antilynching bill as absolutely unconstitutional, 
beyond the power of Congress, solemnly voted to put Mr. 
Black on the Supreme Court. They are just getting ready to 
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give Rastus a run-around, pass a bill and talk to him about ` 
it, and then put people on the Court who will declare the law 
unconstitutional; get his vote, die on the ramparts in behalf 
of him, and then slip around and pick his political pockets, 
while he is not looking, through the Supreme Court. 

I observe other Senators who are enthusiastic for this bill 
who voted to put Mr. Black on the Supreme Court. I see here 
the name of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 
He voted to confirm Mr. Black and put him on the Supreme 
Court, knowing that his views were as they are on the anti- 
lynching bill and knowing that he held that bill unconstitu- 
tional. If he believes in the integrity of Mr. Black, if he 
believes in his honor, if he believes in his intelligence, if he 
believes in his character, he knows that Mr. Justice Black 
cannot eat his words when he gets on the Court. 

My. President, that is the record. If it is not the record, 
let someone rise here and deny that it is the record. 

I shall not read all these names, Someone will say that I 
voted to put Mr. Black on the Court. Yes; I did. I regard 
him as sound on these great constitutional questions, 

I do not agree with some of Mr. Black’s views on other 
things, but I regard him as constitutionally sound on these 
great fundamental questions, and the great fundamental, 


outstanding questions are what the junior Senator from 


Texas believes in. 

Mr. President, we can attend to the little, incidental things, 
but if the Government is to survive, if our country is to 
continue to be a Union of States, and if the States are to 
continue to be States, we have to maintain the historic, 
the traditional boundaries of jurisdiction under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. When Representatives and 
Senators, under the whip and the spur of expediency to get 
votes, are willing to pass any kind of legislation, then I 
thank God that we have a Supreme Court to keep us back 
within our jurisdiction. I thank God that we have a Court 
which can say to the Congress of the United States, “Mr. 
Congress, you get back on your side of the road. You can- 
not do this thing.” I thank God that we have a Supreme 
Court that can tell the Chief Executive of the Nation, if 
need be, “Mr. President, you cannot do this thing under the 
Constitution.” I thank God we have a Supreme Court that 
can say to a State, “Mr. State, you are sovereign, but you 
are only sovereign over those things that fall within the 
sphere of your jurisdiction, and when you go beyond your 
boundaries, when you go outside of your legislative cir- 
cumference, you must go back, Mr. State.” Thank God we 
have that division of powers. We have it, not by precedent, 
but we have it by written Constitution, in black and white, 
and we have a Court to interpret it and to define it. 

Yes, Mr. President, I voted to confirm Mr. Black. Many 
people got up and made a lot of noise after Mr. Black had 
already been confirmed. I gave out a statement at the time 
deprecating that. I said that it was an assault on the 
President; that it was an attack on him through Mr. Justice 
Black; that Mr. Justice Black had been appointed, he had 
been confirmed, and there was nothing to do about it; that 
it was a closed incident. 

I am opposed to political snipers attacking the President 
and seeking to embarrass him for things concerning which 
perhaps he had no knowledge whatever. Regardless of his 
knowledge, however, the Senators who voted to confirm Mr. 
Black did have knowledge of his views on the antilynching bill 
and the constitutional powers of the Congress, 

Yes, Mr. President, they are going to give the colored voter 
the run-around. It is just a little shell game—a little legisla- 
tive shell game. “Now you see it, now you don’t.” “We will 
get the votes and the Court will come along and knock it out.” 
And they will whisper to you under their breath, “God bless 
the Court. Thank God, the Court held unconstitutional that 
fool bill that we had to pass.” 

I ask the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
whether, within the last 2 or 3 days, Senators have not sidled 
up to him and whispered in his ear and told him how they 
hated to swallow this thing, but they just had to do it? Just 
like when you were a boy, when they gave you a blue-mass 
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pill as big as a hickory nut, they told you how much they 
hated to give it to you, but they just had to do it to save your 
life and to keep you well. ([Laughter.] Why, has not your 
mother come to you with a tablespoonful of castor oil and, 
making you take it, tell you how much she hated to do it, but 
that it was necessary to make you take it in order to save 
your life? That is the way with some Senators, They do not 
want to vote for the bill; they do not believe in it; but election 
time is coming, and “We must get these colored votes, because 
if we do not get them somebody else will get them.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I am not going to read the names of other 
Senators. I do not want to embarrass Senators. I am not 
going to read all the names of Senators who voted for con- 
firmation of Mr. Black, knowing that his views on anti- 
lynching legislation were sound. Senators all know how 
they voted. If any Senator does not know how he is re- 
corded I shall be glad to pause and advise him. It is here in 
the Recorp. I have the roll call here before me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield for a question only. Yes, 
Mr. President, I will yield for a question only, under the 
rules. I cannot yield for anything but a question, and a 
short question at that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was one of those who voted for Mr. 
Black, and I want to say that I have no apology to make 
for it. I think Mr. Black will make one of the best Justices 
that the Court has ever had. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have already said that the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas voted for Mr. Justice Black. The President 
appointed him. The President wanted him. When we 
passed on Mr. Black’s character and his ability, those are the 
only two things that I regarded. I regarded Mr. Black as an 
honest man, and after hearing his speech read, hearing it a 
second time, I know he is an able man. I know he is sound 
on his constitutional decisions. 

Mr. President, at the last session of the Congress I made 
& very exhaustive speech on the constitutional aspects of 
this legislation. Of course, many Senators did not hear it. 
Those who did not hear it will not read it. There is no 
use of my consuming more of the time of the Senate in re- 
peating all the arguments which I made at that time. But 
let me say that I thank God there are some Senators here, 
such as the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], who 
thinks so much of the Constitution that he is unwilling, 
even for the sake of political advantage, to support a meas- 
ure like this. The senior Senator from Idaho, at the last 
session of Congress, made a speech demonstrating the ab- 
solute unconstitutionality of this particular measure, and 
I am heartened by the fact that the senior Senator from 
Idaho will, in the course of this debate, make an address 
which I hope the newspapers and the press will carry to 
the country in order to disabuse the minds of some of those 
narrow and prejudiced people who try to make it appear 
that because we oppose legislation of this character we are 
defending lynching. 

Mr. President, I am just as much opposed to lynching as 
is the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. I be- 
lieve I am more opposed to it than he is. I am opposed to 
lynching human beings and I am also opposed to lynching 
the Constitution of the United States. I wish I could say 
as much for the Senator from New York. I am opposed to 
lynching black men and also opposed to lynching white 
men. The Senator from New York, if his bill means what 
it says, is not opposed to lynching white men provided they 
live in New York. [Laughter.] Here is what his bill says. 
His bill exempts gangsters. I want the newspaper men, if 
they are going to write anything at all about this bill, to 
write something about that particular part of the bill. 
Here it is, page 7. They have got it in quotation marks so 
there will not be any mistake as to what it means: 

That “lynching” shall not be deemed to include violence oc- 


curring between members of groups of lawbreakers such as are 
commonly designated as gangsters or racketeers, 
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Mr, President, if a bunch of gangsters and racketeers get 
up a mob and murder somebody over on the East Side, they 
are exempt from the Federal law. But if, in the State of 
Texas, where the junior Senator from New York does not 
live, and where he does not expect any votes unless he shall 
run for President, somebody does such a thing, then, of 
course, that is lynching. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HerrING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Only for a question. I want to be 
meticulous, Mr. President. The Senate rules are rules. 
Draco wrote his laws in blood. The Senate writes its laws 
in wind. When it wants to violate them it violates them, but 
when a Senator whom we do not like is speaking, and we 
do not agree with his words, the Senate rules are resur- 
rected. I yield for a question—a very pointed and sharp 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that if, for instance, the 
gangsters or the racketeers in New York City were to kill 
a colored man there they would be exempt? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not have to be a white man? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Even if racketeers take a colored man 
and hang him, or if they lynch him in any way they please, 
they are excused. 

Mr. SMITH. But that is in New York. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that is in the places where the 
Tacketeers or the gangsters reside. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, we are supposed to have 
a free press in this country—I do not mean free to all of us, 
for many of us cannot ever get into it—but I want to ask 
the members of the press in fairness, those who represent 
New York especially, to carry back to New York what I have 
said about the junior Senator’s vote on the confirmation of 
Mr, Black, his views on the Constitution, and his views on 
the bill which it is now proposed to take up. I want them 
also to carry back to New York the provision of this bill that 
exempts their own gangsters from the operation of this 
proposed law. 

Senators, we are supposed to have uniform laws in the 
United States. When the Congress makes a law it is sup- 
posed to apply to every section of this Republic; it is sup- 
posed to lay its obligations and its prohibitions upon every 
citizen, white or black. The only question is the character 
of the crime. If it is the same, it should be treated the same, 
but under the benign bill of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner] it is provided that if Dutch Schultz, over on 
the East Side, down by the Bowery, or over close to the 
Battery, gets a bunch of his gangsters together and they go 
out and hijack a jewelry store or a dressmaking establish- 
ment or a beauty parlor [laughter], and in the process of 
robbing it they commit a murder, that crime is not within 
the provisions of this proposed law. They go into court, and 
with a shrewd lawyer they say, “Mr. Judge, you have got us 
under the lynching law that our own beloved Senator had 
passed, but under that bill we are exempt”; and they enter 
@ special plea. Now comes a defendant who shows to the 
court that he is and has been a gangster; that he has been 
a racketeer and is now and has been a member of a group of 
lawbreakers, and, as such, he claims the privileges of section 
2 of the bill under which he is prosecuted. He begs the 
court to discharge him, and the court would have to dis- 
charge him and turn him loose to the State court and to the 
State prosecution. 

Mr. President, talk about murders in New York—there are 
more murders committed in New York in a week or a day 
than there were lynchings throughout the United States for 
the entire year 1936. I wonder if the Senator from New 
York remembers a very distinguished constituent of his, Mr. 
Dutch Schultz? Does the Senator have any recollection of 
that distinguished character? Dutch Schultz and three of 
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his gangster companions were murdered one day by an- 
other gang. Later on in the day the same gang killed four 
members of another gang. It was not done by individuals 
but by groups associated together, who would come within 
the terms of this bill except for the exception. What hap- 
pened? I state this on information—and if I find the facts 
are not correctly stated I shall repudiate them—I am in- 
formed that the State of New York, the police department, 
the great administration of the State of New York has never 
yet punished one of those who committed those seven mur- 
ders; the Federal Government cannot prosecute them under 
this bill; and yet those who sponsor this bill want to put 
this odium on my section of the country. I know what this 
is, Mr. President. This is simply a shameful insult to the 
southern section of the United States. That is what it is. 

I have no apology, Mr. President, for coming from the 
South. My forefathers have lived in the South, beginning 
in Virginia, since the late 1740’s. My great great grand- 
father was a soldier in the Revolutionary War. While the 
ancestors of some of those who are urging this bill were 
marching under the imperial banner of Frederick the Great 
or under the banners of Emperor Napoleon, the ancestors of 
many of those in the South who stand on this floor were 
fighting the battles of this Republic and were serving their 
country. I have no apology for coming from the South. We 
have our burdens; we have our problems; we have our weak- 
- messes; we are not perfect, of course; but, Mr. President, I 
am getting very weary of noting that when some scapegoat 
has to be selected, when somebody’s dog has to be kicked 
around, when some section has to be insulted, the South 
is always picked out as the victim. Oh, they know we are 
going to vote right; they know we “vote the ticket,” as a 
rule; they know that our delegates will be at the political 
conventions. They know that we have none of our brothers 
running for President of the United States, and that we 
have not had for, lo, these many years. God bless us, we 
have one citizen in our State now, however, who would, if 
the democracy of the Nation should call him to lead us, 
make a great President of the United States. All who hear 
my voice I think understand to whom I direct my remarks, 
that is, the distinguished character who is now—I do not 
want to run you out of the Chamber, Mr. President; come 
back—President of the Senate. 

We have never expected one of our own to be the nominee 
for President; but whenever a man from another section 
who obtains a nomination gets our votes in his pocket and 
then somebody has to be kicked around, it is said, “Bring out 
the old South, bring her out, and we will kick her around 
a while. Oh, we cannot kick anybody around out in the 
Northwest; we have got to play with those little boys; we 
need those fellows. They may not be Democrats, no; they 
may not agree with our fundamentals of government, but 
we cannot say anything about them. Nor can we say any- 
thing about lawbreakers in certain lines of endeavor. If 
they are gangsters, let them kill each other off, and good 
riddance. But if we can frame up something that would 
insult the South, something that will heap odium on the 
South, bring it out, and we are for it.” 

“Oh, they are a lot of barbarians down in the South“ 
that is what some people think of us—barbarians. Ah, 
Mr. President, we were not barbarians when Virginia was 
settled; we were not barbarians in the Revolutionary strug- 
gle when George Washington and other great Virginians 
and other great Southerners led the Armies of the Colonies 
in time of war with a foreign king. We were not barbarians 
when many Southern men in that day and time sat in the 
councils of the Government and were Presidents and mem- 
bers of Cabinets and members of the Supreme Court. We 
were not barbarians in the War of 1812, and we were not 
barbarians during all the history of the past. But now, 
forsooth, we must reform this barbaric section. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I resent it. If I have feeling about these matters, it 
is because I think I understand something of the motives 
behind these measures; and I think I know something about 
the history of this country that perhaps some other Senators 
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who have not been here so long as some of the others of us 
do not understand. 

We do not believe in lynching. I want the newspapers to 
get this. I am not defending lynching; I am against lynch- 
ing; it is murder. I believe in the processes of the courts; 
I believe in the Constitution that guarantees a man his life 
and his liberty and his property and his right of freedom of 
speech; and I do not believe that any functionary on earth 
has a right to deprive a man of his life or his liberty except 
under the forms of law and in a court of law and under the 
constitutional processes of this land; but, with regard to 
civil rights and with regard to the ordinary police powers, the 
duty to act is within these great States of ours. Whenever 
the Federal Government says that it will transgress its juris- 
diction and make the Governors of the States its servants, 
make them its vassals; when the Federal Government goes 
out and says, We will subordinate the courts of the States 
and will make them liege servants of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we shall tell them how and when they shall perform 
their functions,” then, Mr. President, there is no longer a 
union of States; there is a consolidation; there is an empire 
with its provinces. No longer will it be a union of States 
when Federal functionaries meet to direct the minutiae of 
State administration. If the Federal Government can dic- 
tate to the State courts about matters purely within State 
jurisdiction, why may it not tell the State how it shall lay 
its taxes; how much it shall put on land, how much on houses, 
how much on income, and how much on this, that, and the 
other. If it may tell the courts of the States what they may 
do and what they may not do, why can it not go into munici- 
palities and tell the mayors and tell the councils what they 
may do and what they may not do? 

But it is said we have got to stop lynching. I wish to read 
some statistics. In 1936, last year, from the cold—politically 
cold, at least—shores of Maine to the warm and flowing 
waters of the Pacific that wash the coast of California, from 
the pine forests of Washington to the delightful waves and 
sands of Palm Beach, only nine lynchings occurred within 
the United States in 1936—nine in the entire United States. 

I wish there had not been any. Had I had control of the 
situation there would not have been any. Had I been judge 
of any court into which a prisoner had been brought I would 
have endeavored to have peace officers or the militia there to 
protect the defendant and to protect the court in the admin- 
istration of justice. 

My own Commonwealth, the State of Texas, in 1936 had 
not a single lynching within its boundaries. With a popu- 
lation approximating that of the great metropolis from which 
the junior Senator from New York comes, not one lynching 
did we have. In the meantime, while we were not lynching 
anybody, Dutch Schultz and six of his companions were 
lynched on “the sidewalks of New York.” [Laughter.] Then 
the junior Senator from New York runs down to Washington 
in order to cure this terrible situation, as he calls it, and 
wants to enact a Federal law against my State, populated 
with barbarians, southerners, “ignorami,” [laughter] where 
we had not lynched anybody in 1936, and then he proposes 
by specific enactment to exempt his own city and his own 
State, where gangsters are murdering and cutting throats 
every chance they get. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, for the information of the junior Senator 
from New York let me say that Arkansas had two lynchings 
in 1936, California had none, Florida had one, Georgia had 
five, Mississippi had one, and that is all there were in the 
South. Let us call the roll of some of those States that had 
no lynchings. What is this terrible condition that calls out 
for the exercise of this tremendous Federal power? What is 
this urgent demand for setting aside the farm bill, which we 
are obliged to consider? What is this urgent demand that 
causes the junior Senator from New York thus ruthlessly to 
set aside the President’s program? What is that program? 
Reorganization. When? Some time, but we do not know 
when. 

“Let us look after what is happening in South Carolina, 
a terrible situation,” says the junior Senator from New York; 
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and South Carolina did not have one lynching in 1936. Yet 
the junior Senator from New York and others stand here 
and point a shaking finger of scorn at South Carolina and 
Texas, and say, “Ah, we have to reform the backward sec- 
tions. Wemust! Wemust! We come from the intellectual 
stratum at the top, we whose bodies and souls are actuated 
with noble thoughts of justice and righteousness. It is our 
God-given nature to reform you folks in the South, make 
you over, change you, and we are going to do it by means 
of a Federal law. We are going to make you over.” 

Let us see what States in the South did not have a single 
lynching in 1936. West Virginia had none. Who is it from 
West Virginia that wants to insult his State by now enacting 
a law like this one? The hands of West Virginia in 1936 
were clean and white, while New Lork's hands were bloody 
up to the elbow [laughter], covered to the elbows with 
blood, and yet the junior Senator from New York says we 
must enact a law to regulate West Virginia. 

Let us see what other States were free from lynching in 
1936. Virginia—old Virginia, God bless her, a grand old 
State of heroic tradition and noble background. She may 
not be as rich in soil as some of the States. She may not 
have fertile river bottoms. Her factories may not be as nu- 
merous or as great as some in other sections. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no State in all this great aggregation of Com- 
monwealths that can rise above the glories and the splendors 
of Virginia’s past. Leader in the War of the Revolution. 
Leader in the Declaration of Independence. One of her sons, 
the general of the armies who won the Revolution. One of 
the directing forces in this Republic for more than a genera- 
tion. One that has given of her best in all the days of the 
Republic. One that has within this Chamber a great and 
splendid character in the person of the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] and a great and splendid character in 
the person of the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

As to the senior Senator from Virginia, I do not believe 
the flag waves over a truer patriot or a more courageous 
and outstanding citizen than that little fellow with snow in 
his locks and great honors on his shoulders—the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]! Virginia is clear and 
her hands are clean. I am glad the Senate is honored by 
the presence of the senior Senator from Virginia, and I 
pray God he may be here another quarter of a century. 

Virginia is clear, Utah is clear, with not a lynching in 
1936. Texas is entirely clear and her hands are clean. Let 
me say to the junior Senator from New York, “When you 
shall have cleaned out your own Augean stables, when you 
shall have washed the blood off the hands of your own peo- 
ple, when you shall have cleansed the criminal souls of 
thousands of your own citizens, then I invite you to come 
down with your missionary spirit and your witch-burning 
zeal, and talk to my people about reform, [Laughter.] 

Tennessee, the old Volunteer State, the land of Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, John Sevier, and the able senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar], Tennessee is 
clear. From the mountains of east Tennessee, with their 
corn stills up in the ravines, to the river lands that touch 
the Mississippi, not a single lynching took place in 1936. Yet 
the junior Senator from New York, with his little legislative 
microscope, goes searching through the hills of Tennessee, 
down through the bottoms of the Mississippi, to try to find 
somebody to prosecute for violating the proposed lynching 
law, when at his very feet are murders, when ringing in his 
ears are the shots of machine guns over on the East Side, 
where his own citizens are being shot down in cold blcod. 
Yet those who fire those shots and commit those murders 
are to be exempted by specific acts of the Congress. How 
many Senators are going to vote to exempt them? If a 
Senator shall vote to take up this bill he will vote to ex- 
empt them because the bill has that exemption init. When- 
ever a Senator votes to take up the bill he does not vote to 
take up a part of it. He is not voting to take up only two 
or three lines. He is voting to take it all up. 

I would commend the junior Senator from New York to 
that old poem about Sir Galahad. Sir Galahad was going out 
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to hunt the Holy Grail. He put on his armor. Yes; he put 
on his armor. If it was in July, he probably suffered a good 
deal with that armor. He put on his armor. Then he put 
on his gauntlets up to his elbows. Then he got out his old 
lance, and he mounted his favorite charger, and he was going 
out all over England to find the Holy Grail. Then he searched 
until he was weary and worn and broken, and his spirit was 
in despair, and he could not find the Holy Grail. Finally, 
when he came back home and had almost given up he found 
the Holy Grail above his own mantelpiece. It has been a 
long time since I read Sir Galahad. Anyway, when he came 
back he found the Holy Grail at home. 

Let me suggest to the Senator from New York, whose soul 
is so riven by desire to enforce the law and to protect consti- 
tutional rights, that if he will cease his efforts to emulate Sir 
Galahad—going out all over my State, where there are no 
lynchings, and going out all over the State of Tennessee and 
all over West Virginia and Virginia, hunting somebody to 
punish for murdering somebody else—if he will simply go 
back to New York and read the morning newspaper, if he will 
listen out of his window to the staccato sound of the machine- 
gun with the gangsters and the racketeers and the lawbreak- 
ers, he will find more than he can do. He will find the 
“unholy” grail resting on his own mantelpiece. 

But he is going to exempt them. I can read, but I do not 
always understand; but I am wondering if there is some kind 
of a catch in this clause about exempting the gangsters and 
the lawbreakers and the racketeers. The framers of the bill 
were so afraid they would include some of them under the 
bill that they put in all three terms in the exemption. If a 
man is a gangster, he is out; or if he is a racketeer, he is out; 
or if he is a lawbreaker, he is out. I suppose the Senator 
wanted to include in the protection of this great measure as 
many of his constituents as he could possibly find. [Laughter.] 

Of course, he also exempts violence during picketing or 
boycotting in connection with labor disputes. Join the 
union and it is all right to mob people. So, in his watch- 
fulness, the Senator from New York provides that if you 
want to mob anybody, join the union and picket, and it is all 
right; you can mob them, and you are not eligible under the 
bill. 


It is a heap harder to get on the eligible list for appoint- 
ment as rural carrier than it is to get on the eligible list 
for exemption from the penalties of this bill. I wonder how 
that provision came to be put into the bill. I am just curi- 
ous about it. It was not in the House bill, as I remember. 
We have the House bill here, but the Senate committee struck 
out everything in the House bill. I find nothing in the House 
bill exempting anybody. Would some member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee who really attends the sessions, and knows 
what goes on in the Judiciary Committee, mind telling me 
how that exemption got into the bill? Is there no member 
of the Judiciary Committee who is bold enough to rise and 
tell me how it got into the bill? The chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
was here a moment ago. I know he did not put it in. I 
just wonder how it got into the bill. Will any Senator who 
is not a member of the Judiciary Committee tell me how it 
got in? 

Mr. President, I pause for information. I pause for a 
reply, if there is any other Senator here who knows how 
that provision got into the bill. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Batty] know how it got into the bill? 
Does the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nerty] know how 
it got into the bill? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas is a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was not a member of it at that time. 

Mr. NEELY. Nobody is better informed than the Senator 
from Texas about the proceedings of that committee. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, Mr. President, I am a junior mem- 
ber, and in the presence of seniority I never dare speak until 
seniority has first spoken. Therefore I called on the Senator 
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from West Virginia, who is a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, thinking that I would get some information. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator’s silence on this 
occasion is very appealing to me, and I appreciate the mod- 
esty with which he has deferred to my seniority, but I still 
insist that the Senator from Texas is better informed than 
almost any other Member of this body about what transpired 
in the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. I 
will admit that on most things I am wise and well informed 
[laughter], but, frankly, I was not consulted about this bill. 
The subcommittee came in one morning and said, “We have 
the lynching bill.” The committee said, “We are going to 
report it.” I said, “Well, of course, you have the votes. I 
am against it”; so I do not know how it was put together. 
I do not know how the joiners and the carpenters put the 
thing together. I know they came in with a bill, but I was 
not in the chemical laboratory when they poured in the dif- 
ferent potions and the different elements and the different 
chemicals to make up this structure. 

I wish I could quote that reference of Shakespeare in 
Macbeth about the witches’ dance, when they put in the 
frogs’ toes, and the newts’ eyes, and the owls’ wings, and 
the entrails of the snake, and the bitterest part of the 
polecat [laughter], and all that sort of thing. I should like 
to be able to put that in the Recorp, and I suspect that the 
official reporters can do it, because I have found out that 
the official reporters who report these debates know much 
more about Shakespeare and other things than Senators 
who try to quote them; so all I ever do is just to sort of 
hit the quotation, trusting that they will go to Shakespeare 
and get it correctly. 

I fancy that is somewhat the way this bill was com- 
pounded. One of the Senators said, “Well, we shall have to 
do something about this. There are a lot of voters like this 
in my State. There are some people down in Florida or 
somewhere else, and we shall have to reform those fellows.” 
Then probably the Senator from New York said, “Well, now, 
wait a minute, boys. I am for that, but we shall have to 
look after our own people here. We shall have to let the 
racketeers out of this bill. We must not include them. We 
cannot get hold of the gangsters, because while I shall get 
probably forty or fifty thousand colored votes with the bill, 
if I do not exempt the gangsters I shall lose a hundred 
thousand gangsters’ votes.” [Laughter.] He probably said, 
“Now, I know that may be regarded as expediency. That 
may not be regarded as a great fundamental principle; but, 
you know, we here in New York have to be practical with 
our politics. We have to be practical men,” in the language 
of the great Roosevelt the First. He said to Mr. Harriman, 
I believe, “Mr. Harriman, you and I are practical men.” 

I dare say that the Senator from New York went before 
the subcommittee, or if the meeting was not in the sub- 
committee room, I suppose it was in some little committee 
room like the one where they had the meeting the other day 
to take up this bill. I do not know. I am not consulted 
about things that take place in the Senate until they tele- 
phone me to come over because they want my vote. 
[Laughter.] Then they get me over here. I never know in 
advance what is going to happen in the Senate. So my 
information is that the way this bill got up was this, and 
if I am wrong I want to be corrected: 

The leadership—and when I say “leadership” I do not 
mean simply the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]; I 
mean the little group that rather try to make him appear to 
be a Charlie McCarthy—this little group get together, and 
they say, “Well, we want this lynching bill up.” Somebody 
says, “But the President wants the farm bill up, and we are 
pledged to it.“ The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] says, “If the farm bill is not ready, we want the 
reorganization bill considered. We are ready on that bill.” 
I understand they had this colored man in the meeting; and 
I have no objection to his being a colored man. I am not 
prejudiced against colored men. I protect them in my State. 
I have defended many a one against a white man, and won 
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his lawsuit, too. I cannot say what I heard [laughter], 
but there was a colored man up here, a fellow named White. 
He runs the Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. I do not know what happened; I cannot say what 
happened, because I was not there. Frankly, I was not called 
in on this bill. They did not ask me whether I wanted it to 
come up or not. 

It is a great pleasure, though, to be in the rear ranks. 
You know, if you are a general or a colonel, you have a lot of 
responsibility. I see before me a distinguished gentleman 
who was a colonel during the World War. But if you are just 
a private, God knows you do not have to think. You do not 
have to worry about strategy or questions of supply. You do 
not have to bother about logistics, or tactics, or the line of 
supply, or communications. All you have to do is just do 
what they tell you. You just take your place in the rear 
ranks and do what they tell you todo. There is no trouble 
at all. You may have to get up a little earlier than the other 
fellows. Of course, you have-to get up earlier than the 
colonel does, and you have to work harder than the colonel 
does, and you do not get much pay. The colonels and the 
generals get the pay; but, then, you do not have any 
responsibility. 

So as to this bill I am just a private. I am not consid- 
ered or consulted as to what we want or what the opponents 
of this measure want. We are like Tennyson’s Six Hundred 
who charged down at Balaklava. It is not ours “to reason 
why”; ours “but to do and die.” So I am not complaining. 
I am glad I was not consulted. I am glad I was not in that 
little conference. I do not know who the white men were 
who were there, but I know that this colored man was there. 
I know the President was not there, but his requests were 
there. The President’s request that we take up the farm 
bill and the President’s request that we take up reorganiza- 
tion were both there, because here they are in the RECORD. 
Then there was a colored man there, and the colored man 
won out over the President. What the colored man wanted 
done was done, and the President’s requests were thrown 
into the wastebasket. 

Do you blame me for talking plainly here? 

Let us see what Kentucky did about this thing. Why, 
Kentucky did not have a single lynching in 1936, and this 
provision will let out all the feudists in the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky. They are not eligible. They can kill all 
the people they want to if they will do it under the name of 
a feud in Kentucky. I am amazed that my good friend, the 
beloved leader here, the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], should sponsor this bill. They do not have any 
lynching in Kentucky. They do not call it “lynching” there. 
They call it just a little disagreement. [Laughter.] They 
have a little social disagreement over in the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky, and they just get out their old Enfields 
and shoot all the insides out of half a dozen fellows, and that 
is just a feudists’ disagreement. It is not a lynching. 
(Laughter.] 

But if there is one little lynching down in the South, these 
Kentuckians from their mountain tops adjust their legisla- 
tive telescopes and point the finger of scorn at us and say, 
“Oh, it is terrible. We have to have a Federal law on them.” 
Those ravines over in eastern Kentucky are just full of 
feudists. Have you an open season where you allow them 
to shoot so many a month? [Laughter.] We have quotas 
in nearly everything, and I thought probably there was a 
quota in Kentucky for certain months or certain periods. 
(Laughter.] 

Let us see what other States did not have any lynchings. 
I believe I mentioned Tennessee. South Carolina did not 
have a single lynching in 1936. South Carolina is the par- 
ticular object of the reforming and scorning and mud- 
slinging and character assassinating of people who want to 
throw odium on the South, and it has been for a hundred 
years. “Terrible South Carolina.” Yet there was not a 
single lynching in that great old State of South Carolina in 
1936. It is a great State, it has been a great State, repre- 
sented in this body by great Senators. I am not going to 
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stand here and see South Carolina maligned and insulted 
by the Senator from New York. 

Even the Senator from New York would be welcome in 
South Carolina. We would welcome him, even though he 
is the author of this outrageous, pusillanimous piece of legis- 
lation. I denounce it. I do not denounce the Senator 
personally. 

We know there are many men who have two identities— 
one is personal, the other is official. The junior Senator 
from New York personally is a man of fine, affable, friendly 
qualities, but officially he is a different man altogether. He 
is tolerant in his private views, tolerant of other people’s 
opinions, kindly, generous, and, I understand, a good pro- 
vider for his family. [Laughter.] But when it comes to 
Officially, he is a wholly different character, going around, 
figuratively speaking, with the instruments of the inquisition, 
and the inquisition, we know, is always designed to punish 
some other fellow away off over yonder, nobody at home, these 
benighted sections, these benighted areas. [Laughter.] 
That is the spirit of the missionary. “Turn our gangsters 
loose, turn our racketeers loose, but for God’s sake civilize 
those southerners.” [Laughter.] 

Well, there were no lynchings in South Carolina. Next 
is Oklahoma. There was not a lynching in Oklahoma in 
1936, Oklahoma, the land of Al Jennings, who used to rob 
trains and hold up banks, the land of the Dalton brothers, 
and the land of half a dozen other bands in the early days— 
Jesse James and Frank James and others. I do not know 
whether the James brothers ever got as far as Oklahoma or 
not. They were awfully busy up in Missouri most of the 
time. But in Oklahoma there was not a single lynching in 
1936. Yet this bill is leveled at Oklahoma. They are stand- 
ing here pointing the finger of shame at Oklahoma. 

In Ohio there was not one lynching in 1936. There is a 
funny thing about Ohio. They are worried about this bill 
and want the colored vote. I understand that the constitu- 
tion of the State of Ohio until 1923 contained a clause pro- 
hibiting the colored people from voting. Of course, it does 
not amount to anything, because the Federal Constitution 
overrode it and gave them the right to vote. I may be in 
error, but I have been told that, so far as the literal language 
of the constitution of Ohio goes, it contained such a clause 
prohibiting colored people from voting until 1923. We let 
them vote in Texas. They vote just as the white people do. 
If they pay their poll taxes and want to vote, they vote; and 
we do not steal their votes, either. We do not steal them. 
I see that in New York there is an investigation on foot 
about that. I do not know whether those charged with 
stealing votes in New York were guilty or not. Of course, 
they will not come under this bill. When votes are stolen 
up in New York, I do not know what kind of rewards are 
given, but they do not punish the guilty parties. 

In Texas we do not steal the colored man's vote and we do 
not discriminate against him in the matter of money for 
schodls; we give him the same school money we give the 
white man, and we have institutions for the higher education 
of the colored people. We are trying to live with them and 
uplift them and help them. We are not seeking to exploit 
them politically while robbing them industrially and in every 
other way possible. 

Let us see what other outrageous State there is in this 
Union that has to be worked over, castigated. 


LOAN OF PORTRAITS TO CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will it take me off the floor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator from Missouri in the 
Chamber? If he is out of the Chamber, I will take a 
chance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that I may in- 
troduce a joint resolution and have it presently considered, 
without taking the Senator from Texas off his feet. 

Mr. CONNALLY. To what does it relate? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It is a joint resolution authorizing the 
Architect of the Capitol to lend to the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission four portraits now in 
the Capitol, to be exhibited at the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I welcome it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I now introduce the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) granting the consent 
of Congress for the loan of certain portraits now located in 
the Capitol to the United States Constitution Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission for exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Resolved, etec., That the Architect of the Capitol be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to loan to the United States Constitution Ses- 
quicentennial Commission the portraits of Thomas Jefferson by 
Sully; George Washington by Gilbert Stuart; Gunning Bedford, 
Jr., by Peale; and Henry Lawrence by Copley, now located in the 
Capitol Building, for exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery be- 
tween the dates of November 27, 1937, and February 1, 1938, in 
connection with the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
prose nig of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 

The said Architect is directed to have these ts returned 
to the Capitol immediately after the conclusion of the exhibition 
above referred to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution I have 
just introduced. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) granting the con- 
sent of Congress for the loan of certain portraits now lo- 
cated in the Capitol to the United States Constitution Ses- 
quicentennial Commission for exhibition in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, which was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 

The Senate resumed consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Wacner to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1507) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there has just been 
passed by the Senate a joint resolution with regard to the 
Sesquicentennial of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. I am glad of it. September 17 marked the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution in Philadelphia. The old instrument is good 
enough for me. Yet an effort is being made to amend it 
by statute. There is a bill before us to amend the Consti- 
tution by statute, by indirection, because under that 
Constitution, in every decision of the Supreme Court that 
has even touched this question, the Court has always held 
that the State police power covered all the power there was 
with reference to the regulation of matters sought to be 
regulated by the bill we are discussing. So while we with 
our lips pay tribute to the sesquicentennial of the Constitu- 
tion, other Senators are getting their pencils ready, with 
their votes, to assassinate it by a flank movement, not in 
front, but to slip around and attack it from the flank or 
from the rear. 

Mr. President, why do we go through all this business, send- 
ing all these portraits to the art gallery, providing that “the 
Architect of the Capitol be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
loan to the United States Sesquicentennial Commission” the 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson? Oh, if we could but have the 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson not put on a piece of canvas in 
pigments and colors with a paint brush, but if we could have 
a picture of Thomas Jefferson and the things for which he 
stood in our breasts, Senators would slink out of the Senate 
Chamber before they would vote fer a bill like that I am 
discussing. 


Thomas Jefferson was a man who believed in the separation 
of the powers of the States and of the Federal Government. 
Thomas Jefferson believed that every power not particularly 
conferred upon the Federal Government still resided within 
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the States and within their legislative processes. That is what 
Thomas Jefferson believed; that is what he lived; that is what 
he suffered for; that is why he risked his life before Tarleton’s 
legions while he was still Governor of Virginia. That is why 
Thomas Jefferson, with that burning pen of his, flung the 
Declaration of Independence in the face of a British King, to 
have a government of the people with limited powers and a 
separation of the powers. 

Oh, yes, we want to lend the portrait of Thomas Jefferson 
to the Sesquicentennial Commission, then we want to cover 
it all over with slime and infamy by voting to take up a bill 
like this antilynching bill. Obliterate his picture. Wipe it out. 

Oh, he is just a piece of painting on a piece of canvas. 
That is not Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson’s force 
and influence and philosophy have been pulsating through 
the American people for 150 years. God knows that I hope 
it will continue to haye some influence, 

What else are we going to do? Here are some other great 
men. Gunning Bedford, Jr. Why, I find here the name 
of George Washington. They want to lend the name of 
George Washington to the Sesquicentennial Commission. 
George Washington! Why, Senators, George Washington 
was the president of the Constitutional Convention which 
wrote this old document. George Washington signed it. 
George Washington said in the document that all the police 
power was reserved to the States, and that only those powers 
specifically delegated to the*Federal Government were con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government. That has been the 
law and the Constitution for 150 years. George Washington 
did that—George Washington, the Father of his Country, the 
leader of the armies in the Revolution—George Washington, 
the great private citizen down at Mount Vernon. That is 
what George Washington did. He put it in the Constitution. 

The Senator from New York may say, “Well, George 
Washington was a very nice man in his day, but George 
did not know much, We are going to reform this old Con- 
stitution. General Washington was a very nice man. Of 
course, he did not live in New York. He did not have a 
little hide-out over on the East Side. He did not belong to 
our political organizations over there. George Washington 
was a very good man, I suppose, but he lived down South. 
He was a southerner. Why, his reputation is all covered 
over with odium and shame. He was from Virginia. I can- 
not follow George Washington. No, the precinct captains 
will not let me follow George Washington. No, sir. I had 
some letters from Harlem this morning, and they are not 
in agreement with George Washington, and when it comes 
to a contest between George Washington, who is dead, and 
the boys up in Harlem who have their poll-tax receipts and 
are registered, I will have to stay with the boys in Harlem. 
(Laughter.] 

“You may call that expediency. But George Washington is 
dead. He did not give a nickel to our campaign fund last fall. 
[Laughter.] He has never attended a precinct meeting. He 
did not belong to our club. I am just awful sorry about old 
George, but I cannot do anything for him. I am going to 
amend the Constitution by indirection, and I am going to 
take away from the States the police power that they have 
had for 150 years; I am going to hand it over to the Federal 
Government. The Constitution says I cannot, but if the 
Congress says I can, why, we will do it.” That is the doctrine 
we have had around this Chamber since way along last winter. 
Thank God, it is a doctrine that we have repudiated—a 
doctrine that the people of the United States have repudiated. 

Mr. President, I refuse to pay the price that some men 
would want me to pay to stay in the United States Senate— 
the price of falling horizontally before every little special 
group in humiliation and shame. If in order to stay in the 
United States Senate I must answer in a shaking and trem- 
bling voice every demand that comes up from a little group, 
whether they are white or whether they are black, whether 
they belong to this particular organization or that particular 
organization; if I have to do that, Mr. President, I will go 
back home and try to farm one year, and the next year I go on 
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relief. [Laughter.] Mr. President, I do not want to be 
Senator that bad. I was not born a Senator. I lived sev- 
eral years before I got to the Senate, and before I will be a 
political lickspittle, before I will crawl around in the slime 
and the mud and the muck to get votes to please some little 
insignificant group, God bless you, I will get my old hat and 
I will walk out of this Chamber and go back home and go to 
work. [Laughter.] 

I am not now talking about anyone unless what I say 
fits him. Unless it fits you I am not talking about a soul. 
I am talking about myself, and I am talking about what 
I am not going to do. I am not going to pay that kind 
of a price, no matter from what quarter the demand comes. 
I just rather not do it. 

Mr. President, there are some more States here that need 
reforming. I have adverted to Ohio. Now I come to North 
Dakota. There was not a lynching in that State in 1936. 
Yet North Dakota is to be threatened, her officers are to be 
intimidated, here courts are to be overawed, her peace offi- 
cers are to be told by the Senator from New York that unless 
they perform their functions—not under their oaths to the 
State, not under the constitution of their State, from which 
they get their title, from which they get their authority, 
and from which they get their emoluments, “unless you 
discharge your duties out in North Dakota in the manner 
we in Washington say they ought to be discharged, we are 
going to put you in jail, and we are going to levy a fine 
against the taxpayers of your county.” That is statesman- 
ship! That is statesmanship! That is piffie; that is all it is. 
[Laughter.] Statesmanship! 

North Carolina, the great old State of North Carolina 
had no lynchings at all in 1936, and has only had three 
from 1922 to 1936—15 years. North Carolina is a great 
old State. Yet this bill is aimed at North Carolina. It 
is aimed at the South. This is a bill to brand us as bar- 
barians. This is a bill to brand us as backward. This 
is a bill to cover all of us over with odium, without keeping 
any on their hands if they can help it. This is a bill to 
put upon us the livery of lackeys. This is a bill to make our 
courts and officers the sycophants of Federal authority. 
This is a bill to strike down the powers of the State courts 
and the State officers and the States themselves, and substi- 
tute the imperious will of a central government at 
Washington. 

Talk about night riders. This is a bill to send Federal 
night riders out over the United States to dictate to and 
overawe our own State authorities. 

Where did we get our authority? Why, the States were 
here before this Government was here. The States were here 
before there was any Capital. The States were here before 
there was any Constitution, before there was any Declaration 
of Independence. The States were here before George Wash- 
ington took command of the Army yonder at Cambridge and 
unfurled the banner of the Revolution. Every power that 
those States did not specifically confer upon the Federal 
Government those States still possess. Yet the Senator from 
New York would by statute—not by constitutional amend- 
ment but by statute, and a slimy, nasty, mean, low statute 
at that—take away from us the sovereign power of the State. 

Mr. President, I am not going to stand for it if I can help 
it. I am only a high private, but I am not going to stand 
for it. 

I want to finish this roll of honor. There was no lynching, 
not one, in North Carolina, in 1936. In New Mexico, not one 
in 1936. In Missouri, not one in 1936. Mississippi, one. This 
bill is aimed at Mississippi. Oh, yes, the Senator from New 
York looks on the people of Mississippi as a backwoods, 
hoodlum, witch-burning, ignorant, illiterate, shoeless people. 
I believe it was Miss Perkins, was it not?. I ask the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Bruso], who said that they 
would try to see if they could not get the southern people to 
wear shoes, so that they could start up business in the 
country. She is credited with having made that statement. 
I do not know whether she made it or not, but early in this 
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administration she was credited with suggesting that a good 
way to start up business would be to encourage the sale of 
shoes in the South. Well, we in the South buy shoes when 
we get the money to buy them. When New York and New 
England and some other sections do not take all of our money 
away from us we then buy something to wear on our bodies, 
and after that, then we get shoes. Of course, shoes come 
after clothes. The law requires that you wear clothes. The 
law does not require that you wear shoes; so after we spend 
all the money we have that is necessary to pay for clothes 
to comply with the statute then, if we have any money left 
we buy shoes. 

Mississippi—there was only one lynching in that State; 
Mississippi, a State that has now and has had in the past, 
tremendous problems about the race issue, but it is solving 
them. Oh, you from other sections where you have not this 
issue, I wish you might have some experience along this line. 
Do you think we relish it? Do you think that we struggle 
with these intricate and irritating questions with joy? O Mr. 
President, the burden is heavy; the yoke is galling; it stings 
us; the perspiration is irritating on our galled necks; but we 
are trying to solve these problems, and we are solving them. 
In State after State there has not been a lynching. If you 
will let the southern people alone they will stop lynching, 
but you are not going to stop it by lynching us and the 
Constitution and the courts. Who believes that this bill will 
stop lynching? Nobody. Does the law against murder stop 
murder in New York? Does the law against stealing stop 
stealing in New York? Instead of stopping it, they put a 
surtax on it in New York. The more laws that are passed 
the more they steal. Does the law against swindling stop 
swindling in New York? I read that they send men to the 
penitentiary every little while for violating the Securities 
Act, for putting out fraudulent bond issues and fraudulent 
securities. Did the law stop that? No. I will tell you what 
it will do. There will be more lynchings under this bill than 
there were before, because if you are going to threaten to put 
an officer in the penitentiary for arresting a culprit and then 
letting him get away from him either by force or otherwise, 
what incentive is there for him to arrest the criminal? He 
will get into his car and go over to the other side of the 
county and arrest some fellow for bootlegging. He will not 
be where the crime was committed. He will say, “I am not 
going to risk going to the penitentiary by arresting this 
fellow. Tell the boys that the fellow is over there down the 
creek and if they can catch him before I get back it is 
entirely satisfactory to me [laughter], and I will not violate 
any law.” The taxpayers of the county might have to pay 
some tax money under this bill, but the officer himself would 
be free. He would say “I did not have him in custody; I 
went out looking for him over on the other side of the 
county.” 

Mr. President, let us see what other States are free from 
this terrible stain. There is Maryland. There was not a 
lynching in Maryland in 1936, and there have been only two 
in 15 years in that State. 

Louisiana—in that State there was not one lynching in 
1936. 

I have already referred to Kentucky. God bless old 
Kentucky for not lynching anybody; and if she would just 
quit shooting men by wholesale in her feuds she would be 
improving conditions marvelously. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor from New York ought to insert in his bill, “Gangsters, 
racketeers, feudists, and lawbreakers.” He certainly ought 
to insert feudists. He is not treating Kentucky right. I do 
not see how the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], who 
sits near me, can support this bill unless his constituents are 
properly exempted, just as the constituents of the Senator 
from New York are exempted. I do not want this to be a 
sectional bill merely for New York. This bill ought to be 
entitled “A bill for the purpose of insulting the South and 
exempting the inhabitants of the State of New York from its 
operations; a bill to catch the colored votes in New York; a 
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bill to exempt all voting groups in the State of New York.” 
Now I come to Kansas. In that State there has not been a 
lynching for years. Indiana, two lynchings in 1930, and 
none in 1936. Illinois, none in 1936. There was one in 1924, 
and I remember—I see that the Senator from Illinois is 
here—when there were riots in East St. Louis, and men 
were shot in groups; I do not know how many. 

Mr. BORAH. The number has been estimated as high as 
300. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Three hundred; but that kind of 
slaughter would not be included in the bill, and it is not listed 
here in the statistics. That is not lynching; it is merely a 
small-sized civil war; that is all. I do not approve of it; I 
do not approve of any kind of lynching anywhere—in New 
York, Texas, or anywhere else. 

Georgia had five lynchings. I will not discuss the par- 
ticular instances; I do not know what they were; doubtless 
they were of terrible character and greatly infuriated the 
people. That, however, is no defense, and I do not defend it. 
I want the press to be fair enough to me to say, if they say 
anything, that I am not defending lynching. The best way 
to stop lynching is to stimulate the responsibility of local 
officers and have them enforce the law. Senators, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that they are doing that now. 
I hold in my hand four newspaper clippings. I cut them all 
out as I was riding from Texas on the train in a period of 
about 2 days. I wish I had requested my secretary to cut 
similar clippings from newspapers all over the United States. 
What do these clippings show? I will request the clerk to 
read the first one, which is not very long. It refers to a 
trial down in North Carolina, at Marion, in that State. A 
terrible crime had been committed. What did the people 
of that community do? ‘They gave the culprit a trial; they 
had the troops there; they protected him, defended him, and 
went on and tried him according to law. The Senator from 
New York now wants to penalize North Carolina, to take 
such matters out of her hands, to let the Federal Govern- 
ment assume control. If this bill had been a law at that 
time that thing would not have happened, because the sheriff 
probably never would have found the guilty one, but the mob 
would have found him down on the creek somewhere. I will 
now ask the clerk to read the clipping which I have sent to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Without objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNIT or GUARD Is ORDERED TO Marton Court—Morcanton COMPANY 

Is PREPARING ror Dury Next WEEK—ACTION FOLLOWS JUDGE'S 

RequestT—PrecavTions TAKEN To ASSURE FAIR TRIAL For NEGRO 


Marron, September 8.—Morganton’s National Guard unit, Com- 
pany B of the One Hundred and Fifth rs, was 
Wednesday to prepare for emergency duty next week at the trial 
of Mann Smith, Negro youth, in McDowell County superior court 
here on a charge of y assaulting a 13-year-old Marion 
schoolgirl. 

The instructions to the Morganton unit of the National Guard 
was given by Adj. Gen. J. Van B. Metts, who acted upon orders of 
Gov. Clyde R. Hoey. 


REQUESTED BY JUDGE ALLEY 


Request for the troops was made Tuesday by Judge Felix E. 
Alley, of Waynesville, presiding over superior court here, after the 
trial of Smith was interrupted Tuesday morning when a Marion 
plumber, Frank Anderson, crept down the aisle of the court room 
and without warning clouted the Negro defendant on the head 
with an iron pipe. 

A mistrial was ordered, Anderson was jailed to face assault and 
contempt charges, the Negro defendant was taken to Asheville for 
safekeeping, and a new trial was set to begin Monday morning, 
when the task of selecting a jury from a new special venire will 
get under way. 

OFFICERS VISIT MARION 


Upon receiving instructions Wednesday from Adjutant General 
Metts, Capt. Howell J. Hatcher, commanding officer of the Mor- 
ganton National Guard company, and two lieutenants, James W. 
Amos and A. L. Shuping, came to Marion in the afternoon for 
reconnaissance in preparation for encampment here Sunday night 
or early Monday morning. 

Captain Hatcher would not say whether the company’s full 
strength of 65 men or a lesser number will be brought here, 
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The order for the unit to come here makes the fourth time 
since the summer of 1929 that National Guard men have been 
ordered here to preserve peace. 

In the summer of 1929 Troop K of the One Hundred and Ninth 
Cavalry, Asheville, under command of Maj. Eugene Coston, was 
sent here because of a strike at the Clinchfield Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant. The guardsmen were quartered in the courthouse for about 
2 weeks and were moved into the mill village following a clash 
between officers and strikers near Clinchfield mill. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish to comment on 
that article. Senators have just heard read a newspaper 
account of an instance happening at Marion, N. C.—North 
Carolina in the South; North Carolina of the backward sec- 
tion of America, the illiterate section; North Carolina, a 
great old Commonwealth, it is true, but part of a section 
that needs reforming at the hands of the Senator from New 
York. North Carolina has to be made over anew. What 
did she do? A colored man was charged with criminally 
assaulting a 13-year-old Marion schoolgirl. Mr. President, 
if there is within all the black category of crime one crime 
that stirs more deeply the passions of the human soul than 
another, it is the act of some fiendish brute who violates a 
pure and beloved woman; and if of such crimes there is one 
blacker and deeper in the dye of criminality than another, 
it is where that crime is committed against a child. If a 
set of circumstances could be conceived that would have 
brought about mob violence, we have it in this case. But 
what did the judges of North Carolina do? What did the 
law officers in North Carolina do? They called out the 
troops, They had the National Guard present to protect the 
cringing scoundrel so they could try him according to law. 
Was he mobbed? No. He was tried under the Constitution 
and according to the due processes of law. 

Yet the junior Senator from New York wants to reform 
North Carolina. He wants to take these matters out of the 
hands of the State authorities. What more could they have 
done? He wants to turn these matters over to some little 
United States marshal somewhere. What more could such 
a little marshal do? What will he do under this proposed 
law? He will go down and sue the county and make inno- 
cent taxpayers of the county pay a heavy fine to the family 
of the victim. He would make innocent men and women, 
who do not believe in lynching, who do not condone such 
things, who go about their busy avocations and attend to 
their own business, pay a heavy penalty in such cases. 

These would include citizens who may be out yonder at 
church worshiping their God and praying for the enforce- 
ment of the laws, and yet the bill of the junior Senator from 
New York would penalize such citizens and make them pay 
a tremendous fine because a crime like this was committed 
in their county. Here was a case where the National 
Guard was called out to uphold the law and to protect 
lives. 

Mr. President and Senators, if you will let us alone we 
will solve this problem of lynching. We are already solving 
it. The number of deaths by that kind of violation of law 
has been decreasing as the years go by. Lower and lower 
has gone the level of lynching in the South. We pray you 
to keep your hands off our institutions. If we do not have 
this meddling, if we do not have this long-distance meddling, 
if we do not have these irritations stirred up by these so- 
called reformers, we will solve this problem. I call them 
“so-called” reformers. They are not reformers. They are 
exploiters. They exploit the Negro. That is all. They 
“work” him. If they do not get his money they get his 
vote. The colored exploiters get the Negroes’ money. The 
white exploiters get the Negroes’ votes. If these long-dis- 
tance agitators, these so-called reformers, would let us alone 
the South would struggle with its burden and solve the 
problem. Heavy though its burden may be, a burden that 
bends our backs and wearies our bodies, we will struggle on 
and we will solve it. But we have resented, we have re- 
sented and resisted again and again, and we shall continue 
to resent and resist, these long-distance reformers who want 
to pluck the South by the neck and hold us up to scorn and 
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shame when their own vestments are all covered over with 
soil and slime. I wish more of these reformers would go 
through a dry-cleaning establishment before they offer their 
laundering facilities to the South. [Laughter.] 

I have here a press dispatch about an incident in my own 
State. What is Texas doing toward maintaining the law 
and preventing lynching? I shall ask the clerk to read an- 
other newspaper item. ‘These incidents are all within a 
period of a few days. One occurred on September 8, one 
September 20, and one September 21. In every one of these 
cases lynching was prevented by the authorities and not 
by some little two-bit Federal marshal appointed by some 
Senator who is afraid to vote according to the Constitution, 
but wants to gather up a little handful of votes. I ask the 
clerk to read the item dated Marshall, Tex., which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH in the 
chair]. Without objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TWENTY-TWO PATROL COURTHOUSE IN TEXAS 


MARSHALL, September 20.—Steel-helmeted Texas National Guard- 
men with bayoneted rifles patrolled the courthouse lawn and 
courtroom today when Henderson and Roscoe Young, Negroes, 
went to trial for the robbery-assault of a Longview couple near 
Lansing August 22. 

Four officers and 16 enlisted men under Capt. Ray C. Allen, 
Seventy-second Brigade, headquarters company, were stationed 
about the courthouse as protection against possible violence dur- 
ing the trials. Captain Allen questioned all who entered parts of 
the building leading to the courtroom. 

Four Texas Rangers were part of a heavy guard surrounding 
the defendants when they entered the courtroom this morning. 

The Negroes were indicted separately for robbery by firearms 
and assault upon Mr. and Mrs. George Reed. The alleged offense 
occurred while the Reeds were traveling from Longview to Ar- 
kansas. The State charges white-robed Negroes forced the couple 
to stop near Hallsville and at pistol point took $144 and a watch 
and attacked them. 

At noon four jurors had been chosen. Judge W. H. Strength 
overruled a defense motion to transfer the case of Henderson 
Young to a juvenile court on the ground he was under 17. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer that as evidence 
not from my own lips. Those are not my words. They are 
the words of a well-known press association, the Associated 
Press, a great Nation-wide news service that carries the news 
from coast to coast and leaps across the ocean to other lands. 
What does this press dispatch disclose? Here were two col- 
ored men who robbed a white man and his wife and attacked 
them. The Texas authorities tried those men. They were 
not mobbed. They were tried according to law, and in order 
to insure trial by law the authorities called out the National 
Guard. 

What more would the junior Senator from New York have 
us do? When we risk our lives to protect a craven scoundrel 
who assaults our women and robs our men, and yet we stand 
up and offer our lives in defense of his rights to a trial under 
the Constitution and under the law, what more would the 
junior Senator from New York have us do? I venture to 
say the junior Senator from New York would not risk one of 
the hairs of his head in such an enterprise. Not one of the 
hairs of his head would he risk to stand up in defense of 
such a scoundrel, nor would he offer his life to prevent the 
violence of a mob in such a case. Yet that is what was done 
in our State. 

During the last session of Congress I pointed out that at 
Athens, Tex., a Negro had assaulted a young white girl on 
her way to school. That crime aroused the passions of the 
people of the community and some rumors existed as to the 
possible organization of a mob. The brave sheriff of that 
county went out and said to the people, “I am your sheriff 
and I am going to protect this man with my life.” He would 
have given up his life if need be to protect this craven 
scoundrel, He talked to the people and vindicated his course 
in protecting that man. The man was tried according to law. 

That is what we are doing and trying to do in the South. 
We are trying to carry out the law. We are teaching our 
people and our officers that we will stand by them when they 
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do their duty. Where do they get authority for that duty? 
They get it from the State of Texas. They derive it from 
the constitution of the State of Texas, and from the same 
source they derive their oath which they take to uphold 
the laws of Texas. They do not get their authority from the 
Federal Government. They do not get their pay from the 
Federal Government. They do not derive their functions 
from the Federal Government. Yet the junior Senator from 
New York would take all the power away from them and 
from the State of Texas and would say, “We will set up a 
little Federal functionary who will tell you how you shall 
perform your duties as a State.” 

Mr. President, this Government of ours is composed of 
two systems. One is the Federal system. Every citizen in 
the Republic is a citizen of that Federal system. Such duties 
as he owes to the Federal Government he owes directly to 
it. They do not pass through any State. They do not pass 

any county, but they go directly to the Federal 
Government. As to his duties, his obligations and his tax 
burdens, he is a citizen of the Federal Republic, and at the 
same moment he is a citizen of a State. He is a citizen of 
two sovereignties, and his duties to the State must be paid 
directly to the State—not through the Federal Government, 
but directly to the State. That is our theory. The jurisdic- 
tion of each one is limited. The jurisdiction of each one is 
well defined and marked out. 

So in this case the Federal Government has no right to 
supervise the State. It has no right to direct the State itself. 
Why, Mr. President, we may not levy an income tax on the 
salary of a justice of the peace within a State, because the 
Supreme Court has held that to do so would be to impose a 
hindrance upon the operations of a State officer. Yet the 
Senator from New York would tell you that while we may 
not tax a justice of the peace a dollar and a half on his 
salary, we may pass a law that will control and direct the 
sheriffs and the judges and the peace officers, and lay a tax 
not of a dollar and a half but of $5,000 upon the taxpayers of 
a county! Oh, consistency! Consistency! But Mr. Justice 
Black says you cannot do it. Mr. Junior Senator from New 
York, who voted for Mr. Black's confirmation, says he is 
going to do it. Thank God, we shall hear from Mr. Black 
again! He has the last say. He is on the Court now, and 
you cannot get him off. [Laughter.] 

I am proud of this performance in my own State. I am 
not here to defend lynching. I am here to oppose it. I am 
offering this proof, this witness, that we are enforcing the 
law against lynching. If this kind of a process goes on long, 
though, if such a bill as this should be passed here, I am 
going to introduce at the next session a bill to regulate New 
York. I am going to try to stop murders in New York as 
well as in other parts of the country. I am going to see 
if the Federal G-men cannot trace down the murderers of 
Dutch Schultz and his six patriotic associates over on the 
East Side who robbed and stole and hijacked, and they got 
over in the wrong precinct, and another gang took them out 
and killed seven of them, and none of them has ever been 
arrested or prosecuted or convicted, so I am told. If I am 
in error, I will ask the Senators from New York—first the 
senior Senator, and then the junior Senator—to correct me. 
Does either of the Senators from New York know whether 
or not the murderers of Dutch Schultz and his band have 
ever been convicted? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand that a num- 
ber of them escaped to Texas. [Laughter.] I am not quite 
sure about that. At all events, they left the jurisdiction. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure the Senator would know. 
(Laughter.] I suppose he knew when they left, and if he 
had been a law-abiding man he would have let the Governor 
of Texas know that they were going to Texas; and if that is 
done we will apprehend them and send them back to New 
York. There is a law on the statute books that requires the 
extradition of criminals from one State to another. It had a 
good deal to do with the War between the States in connec- 
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tion with the extradition of runaway slaves. That is a part 
of the Constitution; and if the senior Senator from New 
York will give me the names of these parties, and if they 
are in Texas, I guarantee him that they will be apprehended 
and sent back to New York for the purpose of being prose- 
cuted in the courts of New York—not simply for voting pur- 
poses, but for prosecuting purposes, I will say to the Senator. 
{Laughter.] 

Of course, I know the Senator from New York was merely 
engaging in a pleasantry. Yes; we have a lot of immigrants 
into Texas from other States. Some of them are law- 
breakers, it is true, but they change their names. They 
put on disguises. They do not let us know who they are 
because when we find a lawbreaker in Texas, whether he is 
from New York or whether he is a native, we prosecute him, 
whether he is colored or whether he is white. 

I offer this proof again to show you that we in Texas are 
undertaking to protect the criminals in their rights to a 
higher degree than it is done in New York. 

Here is another statement from Missouri. Even in Mis- 
souri they are making progress against lynching. [(Laugh- 
ter.] I ask to have the clerk read the matter which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read as requested. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Texas how long the document is? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is just about an inch and a half. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to have the Senator from Texas state how long it is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is about an inch and a half of one 
column. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SHERIFF FOILS LYNCH MOB SEEKING NEGRO 


Cotumsts, Mo., September 21.—Frank Coleman, a young Negro 
ex-convict charged with assaulting an 86-year-old white woman, was 
held in another county jail for safekeeping Tuesday after a crowd 
of about 200 persons marched on the Boone County jail Monday 
night and demanded Coleman. 

Sheriff Pleas Wright was able to disperse the crowd only after 
he permitted a committee of two to search the jail and confirm 
his announcement that Coleman had been taken to another 
county. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I commend the example 
of Missouri. Missouri, within her own rights, is controlling 
lynching, and prohibiting lynchings, and protecting crim- 
inals, and seeing that they get a fair trial. The Senator 
from Missouri did not seem to want to have this matter read 
if it was of any length. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection to any Senator reading 
a document of any reasonable length; but, as one Senator, I 
do not propose to grant consent to another reading of 4 or 5 
hours. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no; oh, no! 

Mr. CLARK. I do not want to assist the filibuster in that 
way. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, I never yet have objected to any- 
body reading an encomium upon my State where it has recited 
that my people were upholding the law. I should not ob- 
ject if they read a whole page vindicating the ability of the 
people of my own State to enforce their own laws without 
the dictation of outside influence. It seems to be the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri, however, that his people 
are not capable of self-government; that they are not able 
to set up courts that will do their duty; that they are not 
able to elect officials who have the courage and the integrity 
and the honesty to enforce the laws, and protect criminals 
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in their trials, and so he wants to confer that jurisdiction 
on the Federal Government. I do not. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield, always. 

Mr. CLARK. There are a very great many things about 
the State of Missouri of which I am exceedingly proud. I 
am not in the least proud of the fact that during the past 
few years there have been lynchings in the State of Mis- 
souri, even lynchings in my native county; and it is that 
sort of thing that I am going to contribute everything I 
possibly can to wiping out. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I congratulate the Senator on his con- 
demnation of lynching. I condemn it also; but the Senator 
is a follower of Jefferson, or is supposed to be. He comes 
from the Democratic Party, which for 150 years has taught 
the doctrine that the functions that belong to the State 
ought to be exercised by the State, and if the State is weak 
it ought to be stimulated—not controlled, not bought, not 
regulated by some distant power, but that the responsibility 
of the citizenship should be increased and stimulated and 
aroused so that they will perform their own duty. Why, I 
should be ashamed to stand upon this floor, representing a 
great State like Texas, and say that my people are either 
so politically dishonest or so incapable or so cowardly and 
craven that we cannot enforce our own laws and maintain 
our own institutions. If I felt that way about my State, I 
should surrender my seat in this body and go back and say, 
“Let us incorporate one great Nation and wipe out the 
States.” I should not want to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and say that because there are one or two lynchings 
in my State, the people of my State are not able to govern 
themselves, and we want to take from them their sovereignty 
and give it to the Federal Government. 

That, in effect, is what the Senator from Missouri ras 
said. He said that because there were one or two lynch- 
ings somewhere in Missouri, he wants to take away from 
the State of Missouri the control of its courts and its peace 
officers and give it to the Federal Government. Well, I do 
not. I do not. 

I hope the newspapers will carry that news to the country. 
I grieve, Mr. President, that one who bears an honored name, 
whose father for more than a quarter of a century stood on 
the floors of the Congress and fought for democratic lccal 
self-government, for the strength and virility of the States 
to perform their functions and their duties, that a follower 
of Jefferson, that leading members of the Democratic Party 
should be the ones now to espouse this alien doctrine, this 
doctrine from foreign shores, of a consolidated empire dic- 
tating to and overawing the States, so that every little officer, 
every little constable, has to readjust his vision and look 
to Washington and listen to Washington rather than to the 
sovereignty that elected him, and the sovereignty from 
which he draws his power. I repudiate that doctrine, com- 
ing eyen from an eminent man like the senior Senator from 
Missouri. 

I dare say that the people of Missouri do not believe in 
any such doctrine. Do they believe in their own degrada- 
tion? Do they believe in their own political cowardice? 
Do they believe in their own weakness, that they cannot and 
will not enforce their own laws, and protect people in trials 
in the courts? Do they believe that? Is that their voice 
speaking here today? I do not believe it is. Ah, that voice 
is an echo; it is a throw-back voice! It comes back from 
some distant age. It is not the voice of Jefferson. It is 
not the voice of the Democracy of Missouri. It is not the 
voice of the people of Missouri to admit that they are so 
dastardly that they are afraid to stand up and defend their 
rights to govern themselves. That is not true of Missouri, 
because here is a case that shows that it is not true. Let 
me state the attitude of the people of Missouri on this 
question. 

Out at Columbia, Mo., a negro, an ex-convict, assaulted 
and attacked an 86-year-old white woman. What happened? 
The officer of the law protected him, and the people of Mis- 
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souri will stand by that officer, the people of Missouri will 
sustain him. The people of Missouri believe that that is the 
way to handle such a case, for the sheriff to protect the man 
and take him to another county, if need be. 

Mr. President, that is my belief, that is my doctrine, that 
is the doctrine of the powers of the State to perform their 
own duties and to stand on their own legs, not on somebody 
else’s legs, not on stilts, distant from the source of authority, 
but a great Commonwealth which pretends to be a State 
which cannot defend men being tried for crime, cannot do 
anything that is essential to sovereignty. If they either can- 
not or they will not, then State government is a failure. But 
they can and they are doing so under the stimulation and 
under the teaching that is going on. They are doing it in my 
State; they are doing it in Missouri; they are doing it in 
North Carolina. 

Mr. President, let us look a little further and then I shall 
be through. Iam worn. But I do not mind being worn if I 
can serve an honorable cause. Our forefathers died for the 
Constitution of the United States. They shed their blood for 
this dual system. Some of them went out on the battlefields 
never to come back because they loved the Constitution and 
the powers and the rights of the States, on the one hand, and 
the Federal Government. on the other. So why should we 
grow weary, why should we bother about our own comfort? 

Mr. President, during the course of this debate I shall prob- 
ably desire to submit some further remarks, but at this point 
I should like to have incorporated in the Recorp without 
reading two tables showing the decrease of lynching over the 
years throughout the United States. I should like to have 
that incorporated in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Persons lynched in the United States from 1889 to Oct. 25, 1921 


State 1889-1918} 1919 1920 1921 | Total 
e So Sane renga toni EEE 386 2 9 10 427 
Mississippi 373 12 7 13 405 
@XaS__.... 335 3 10 1 349 
Louisiana.. 313 -N A ae SL 5 326 
Alabama. 276 8 7 2 293 
Arkansas. 214 10 1 4 229 
Tenness 196 11 1 198 
Florida.. are 178 5 7 4 194 
Kentucky... =e, * 1090 1 1 171 
South Carollna ae Sz 120 2 1 5 128 
Oklahoma EE ai E 1 99 
Missouri Ex * 81 2 1 1 85 
Virginia —.— La N 1 1 80 
North Carolina 02222 22.- 53 4 3 4 04 
Wromin s 4 NEN 34 
West Virginia 32 
California.. 29 
Tilinois_...... 25 
Kansas 2⁴ 
Montana 22 
Indiana 19 
Colorado 20 
Maryland 17 
Nebraska 18 
Washington 17 
New Mexico. 13 
South Dakota. 13 
Ohio 13 
11 
11 
Arion 8 
OWA. ..... 8 
Alaska 4 
Michigan.. 4 
M a 7 
Nevada 4 
Oregon 4 
Pennsylvania 4 
Wisconsin 4 
New-York: pou en Sno ree 3 
North Dakota. 2 
Delaware fe 1 
Maine %4 1 
Now Jersey SATE ER RE 1 
( 161 152 3.421 


1 Thirty Years of Lynching in the United States, 1889-1918, Published by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, p. 41. Of the total 
number lynched in this period 702 were whites. Ibid. p. 29. 

2? Hearings on Antilynching, House of Representatives, 66th Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 
20, 1920, p. 49. 6 persons out of the 84 lynched where whites. 

$ La ollette’s, January 1921, p. 9. 8 persons out of the 61 lynched were whites. 


Report No. 452 House of Representatives, 67th Cong., Ist sess.: Antilynching bill, 
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Number of lynchings in the United States, by States, for the years 1922 to 1936, inclusive 


Florida 
Georgia... 
Illinois.. 


Louisiana... 
— — npr 

‘ssissippi___ 
M — 8 


hA ERER A ARE ER A 
Nd 


1935 1933 


12 whites in Tennessee, 1933 (see source in note 2); 2 whites in California, 1933 (New York Times, Jan. 2, 1934, p. 2). 


21 foreign-born white in Florida, 1930. Paper, Arthur F. 
41 white in po 1926 (New York Times, Feb. 23, 1927, p. 3; 8 
41 white in N Dakota, 1931; 1 white in Kansas, 1932; 1 white in 

of lynching. Hearings before a subcommittee on 8. 1978, 73d Cong., 2d sess., 1934, 


The tragedy lynching, 1933, p. 3. H Via R3.] 
» Dec. 4, 1926, p. 1 
tucky, 1932 


10). 
(U. 8. Senate Committee on the Judiciary. Punishment for the crime 


p. 66. 
11 Mexican in New Mexico, 1928; 1 white in Texas, 1920. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 3, 1933, vol. 77, pp. 2826-2827.) 


Sources: (1) Negro Year Book, Tuskegee Institute, 1925-26, p. 402. Figures — 3 World Almanac (figures for 1925 to 1935, inclusive) 1927, p. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, an ‘editor of the Negro Year Book. The Almanac for any given year contains the lynching 


„ 827; 1929. p. 302; 1930, p. 402; 1931, p. 450; 1932, p. 383; 1933, p. 323; 1934, 
. Work, director of records and research 
for the second preceding year. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at the last session of the 
Congress I made a rather elaborate speech on this subject, 
viewing it from a constitutional standpoint. I undertook to 
point out in that address that the fourteenth amendment 
affords no basis whatever for the assertion or the pretensions 
of power which this bill sets forth. I then quoted from Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, a distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who, though his soul was in constant eruption with 
passion and prejudice against the South, did not seem even 
to approximate in heat or in temper the Senator from New 
York. This is what Mr. Stevens said about what the four- 
teenth amendment provided: é 

The Constitution limits only the action of Congress and is not 
a limitation on the States. This amendment supplies that defect 
and allows Congress to correct the unjust legislation of the States 
so far that the law which operates upon one man shall operate 
equally upon all. Whatever law punishes a white man for a crime 
shall punish the black man precisely in the same way and to the 
same degree. 

In other words, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, who was the spon- 
sor of the fourteenth amendment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, pointed out that it was directed not at the acts 
of individuals but at the actions of States in passing laws. 
It simply prohibits the State as a State from passing a law 
which discriminates between men of different colors or dif- 
ferent races. He said it afforded no basis whatever for 
Federal action against individuals. 

What did James G. Blaine, who was familiar with the 
transactions relating to the fourteenth amendment, say? 
Speaking of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, he 
stated: 

Both of those amendments operate upon the power of the 
State— 

And listen to this— 
and do not have reference to those irregular acts of the people 
which find no authorization in the public statutes. 

In other words, the fourteenth amendment does not relate 
to the acts of individuals, but before it becomes operative, 
the State by statute must pass some act which discriminates; 
and if it does, it is stricken down by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Blaine also said: 


The defect in both amendments, insofar as their main object of 
securing rights to the colored man is involved, lies in the fact that 
they don’t operate directly upon the people, 


(3) New York Times, Jan. 1, 1937, p. 27. Figures for 1 


1928, 
res were compiled for the Almanac by Monroe 


„p. 270; 1937, p. 282. Figu 
figures 


In other words, the fourteenth amendment cannot afford 
the basis of any Federal action to operate directly upon the 
people; it must operate upon the State as a State asserting 
its power through a statute. 

Mr. President, I wish I had the time to go on and discuss 
at great length the constitutional aspect of this bill; suffice 
it to say that the Supreme Court, in a long line of illustrious 
decisions to which reference will be made by other Senators 
who follow me in this debate, has held that similar laws 
relating to the civil rights of individuals are not within the 
authority of the Federal Government. They held unconsti- 
tutional the famous civil-rights bill which was passed dur- 
ing the dark days of reconstruction. That measure made 
it a criminal offense for any hotel keeper, theater proprietor, 
or railway operator to deny to colored people the same priy- 
ileges they offered to white people. In other words, a hotel 
had to receive colored guests just as it did white guests, and 
theaters and all other places of public gatherings had to do 
the same; but the Supreme Court, when that case reached it, 
held that the Federal Government had no power to regulate 
the internal affairs of the States, and that those powers re- 
lated to the police authority rested purely within the States— 
that the fourteenth amendment was directed at the States as 
States. 

In the celebrated case of Harris against the United States 
the question arose as to whether the Federal Government 
could pass a law providing that people who gathered together 
on the highways and molested others could be prosecuted 
criminally, a law very much like the bill the Senator from 
New York is now sponsoring. In the Harris case the Supreme 
Court held that such a law was unconstitutional, that the 
Federal Government had no right to go into the boundaries 
of a State and say that the acts of private individuals could 
be made a Federal offense. 

Mr. President, there is an unbroken line of decisions of the 
Supreme Court. No authority can be found in the Fourteenth 
Amendment for this proposed legislation. It has been urged 
here repeatedly in the years that are gone. Many times simi- 
lar bills have been pressed to the lips of those of us from the 
South, and not because we defend lynching. I abhor lynch- 
ing as I abhor any other kind of murder. But there are those 
who will never be content until, like old Socrates drinking 
the last drops of the hemlock, this bitter cup shall be pressed 
te our lips and we can be made to drink it to its hitterest 
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dregs. I resent it, I resist it. As a representative of the 
South, I am tired of being branded as a barbarian. I am 
tired of having economic laws passed which press heavily 
upon us, and enrich and glorify other sections of the Repub- 
lic. I am tired of politicians using the South when they need 
us. Mr. President, the old Democratic Party, when driven 
out of every other section of the Republic took refuge down in 
the South, and we nurtured her, we stood by her, and we 
fought for her when she was repudiated in New York. We 
fought for her when they would not speak with respect to her 
in Illinois. In other places we kept the old Democratic Party 
alive. All the great honors—we are willing that Democrats 
in other sections of the Republic shall have them. 

Mr. President, I say it is a bitter dose for Democrats to 
see other Democrats whom we have made it possible to sit in 
this body, whom we have helped to elevate to great posi- 
tions, vent their spleen and enmity toward the South by 
pressing this bitter cup to our lips. 

Mr. President, if there is any justice in the inscrutable 
destinies of a political-overruling God, there may come a time 
when we shall come into cur own. We are growing; we are 
increasing; we are opening up great ports in the South out 
upon the highways of the world. We are getting back some- 
what from the wounds that we suffered over half a century 
ago. 

I want to say to these gentlemen who would brand us now 
as illiterate, who would brand us now as barbarians, that 
when that time shall come we shall not reply in kind. We 
welcome them to our shores. While our forefathers were 
fighting the battles of this Republic, the forefathers of many 
of those who will vote for the bill to shackle the South were 
somewhere over in Europe, God knows whether in Russia or 
in Germany or some other place, associating with elements 
that were alien to everything American. 

Mr. President, as a southerner, as a Member of the Senate 
from the South, I want the world to know that I resent and 
that I shall resist these mean, low, cowardly attacks for politi- 
cal effect upon our honored and brave people and the glorious 
and gallant people of the South. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson, Colo O'Mahoney 
Andrews Connally King Overton 
Ashurst Copeland La Follette Pepper 
Austin Dieterich Lee Pittman 
Bailey Donahey Lewis Pope 
ead Duffy Lodge pasonte 
Barkley Elender Logan 
Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 

Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gillette McCarran Shipstead 

ridges Glass McGill Smith 
Brown, N. H. Graves McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Guffey Maloney Townsend 
Burke Hale Miller 
Byrd Harrison Minton dings 
Brynes Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Herring Norris Wagner 
Chavez Hitchcock Nye White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish, first of all, to disavow 
on the part of myself and all the other Senators who are 
opposing the pending motion every possible suggestion that 
we are indulging in or exercising a filibuster. If I thought 
that this debate was in the nature of a filibuster, I would not 
participate in it. That is not because I am not of the opin- 
ion that there are times when a filibuster is justifiable, but 
I do not think that a filibuster would be justifiable under 
these circumstances. I believe that at this time a filibuster 
in the Senate would tend to discredit the Congress on account 
of the unusual circumstances in which we are assembled. 
Moreover, I am of the opinion that a filibuster on this 
motion or on this bill would be futile. I have talked 
with 8 or 10, or perhaps a dozen, Senators who intend to be 
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heard on this motion, or on the bill, if the motion should 
prevail, and I can say for every one of them—and I think 
I can say for the entire Senate—that the interpretation 
which has been put upon the debate so far by more than 
one of the newspapers to the effect that we are disposed to 
filibuster is an unsound interpretation. 

The matter, which is of very great importance, in one 
form or another, has been in a way of coming before the 
Congress, I should say, for 30 years, and perhaps everything 
that could be said on the subject has been said in the debates 
prior to this. Very probably many of us are governed at 
this moment by the impression that it is now in a way of 
coming before us for the last time; and, of course, for the 
sake of the convictions which we have and the conceptions 
of our Government which are dear to us, we feel, at any 
rate, we might be allowed to make a little footnote to history 
as it begins to culminate. 

I hope, Mr. President, that I can by these simple words 
of disavowal convince the press and, through the press, the 
American people that those of us who are discussing this 
motion are not doing so with any thought of delay or fili- 
buster. We are discussing it on its merits, upon our con- 
victions. I feel that the bill is sure to pass. If it should 
not pass now, I am sure it will pass in January or February. 

You may be surprised to hear me say, Mr. President, that, 
while I do not like the bill any better now than I did when 
I first spoke against it here in 1935, I am not dismayed by 
the prospect of its passage. I think the bill is largely a futile 
thing, a very useless sort of thing, and I could say that it is 
in a way an offensive sort of thing; but I have made up my 
mind that I am not going to be offended by it, and I am not 
going to take the view even that it is an offense to any par- 
ticular section of this country. It has been offensive, but it 
may be, after it passes, that we will find how slight and 
trivial a thing it is, how vain it is, and of how little actual 
consequence it is, and, in the light of that experience, our 
anticipation of offense will evaporate. 

I can foresee a situation in which the bill has become a 
statute—not a law—and is on the statute books. I am going 
to argue before I take my seat that the proposed legislation 
is unconstitutional; I am sure of it. I would not say that 
unless I had a great deal more authority than the address 
of former Senator Black. I am sure of its unconstitutional- 
ity, but I do not think that question is ever going to be pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the United States. I can 
imagine under this measure, if enacted, someone bringing a 
case in some State, and, in order to avoid the sectional aspect 
of it, bringing it in some Western State or some New England 
State. A suit is attempted against the sheriff in a county 
in Vermont, say, under this statute. I have not any sus- 
picion that a jury would ever bring in a verdict against the 
sheriff; and, if it did not bring in a verdict, there could be 
no appeal; the case would never reach a higher court. 

I can imagine the other situation of the next of kin of an 
unfortunate victim of a mob bringing suit on the ground of 
negligence or willfulness alleged under this statute, and, that 
matter being put to test before a jury, I am of the opinion 
that it would take a very long time, many cases, many ef- 
forts, before 12 men would ever be found who would bring 
in a verdict or bring in an answer to the issue in the affirm- 
ative in a case of that sort. I think in those two aspects 
the proposed legislation is likely to prove a dead letter, and 
that what we say here today on the subject of its constitu- 
tionality that it will never be put to the test of the supreme 
tribunal. 

There is also another view. I am of the opinion that this 
proposed legislation will tend to make it more difficult to 
protect the prospective victim of a mob. Assume that I am 
a sheriff in my county, Wake County, N. C.; that a crime is 
committed; there is an inflamed condition of the minds of 
a group of people, and that group is under the hysteria 
that arises not merely in the South but anywhere, some- 
thing that the human race seems peculiarly subject to, and 
in that hysteria they are about to seize the man who they 
consider has committed a very grave offense against society, 
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an offense that terribly inflames their minds. Now, I am 
the sheriff. With this statute on the books, I take notice 
that if I arrest him, then I am put in the position of the 
very highest degree of care—not ordinary care, but the 
highest degree of care. If he is taken out of my hands I 
may be brought to trial. I may be subjected to a fine and 
penalty and to recovery in a civil suit. I may be put into 
jail for failing to pay the obligation of the judgment. I 
ask as a matter of common sense would not a sheriff say 
under those circumstances, assuming he is the sort of man 
the bill contemplates some sheriffs do be—that is, a man 
not disposed to do his duty very well anyway—‘I do not 
think I will take this man into my custody. I shall not render 
myself liable. I shall make out that I do not see him. I 
shall behave as if I could not find him.” 

If I am correct about that, the consequence of the enact- 
ment of this bill into law will be to expose the prospective 
victim to the mob and deprive him of the protection of the 
sheriff and the law. I submit that, as a matter of common 
sense, upon the passage of the bill that will be put to the 
test. 
I go a little further about that. Under the proposed legis- 
lation it is provided that suit may be brought against the 
county or political subdivision in which a lynching occurs. 
Such suit may be brought by the Attorney General of the 
United States. I say to the Senate that when that kind of 
suit is brought, in the first place, the jury in the county is 
not going to bring in a verdict for the Attorney General of 
the United States. Oh, no. We are not going to think of 
doing such a thing. No matter what the evidence is, there 
will always be enough doubt about it to justify the jury to 
resolve the doubt in favor of the county. ~ 

But, it is said, it would not be a county jury. It would be 
a jury selected from the district in which the United States 
district court is held. But that is the same thing. I have 
tried cases for 25 years in the United States and in the 
State courts of North Carolina, and I have never known any 
difference as to juries. They are a fine body of men in either 
court, but they are men who have a sense of loyalty to their 
locality and a sense of loyalty to their people. They are 
given to the same kind of partisanship that we have. We 
stand by our States and our localities. It is rather native in 
our breasts. 

We have another aspect of this situation. Suppose a 
lynching occurs in my county, and my county takes notice 
that a lynching has occurred, and that it may be made 
liable. As the matter stands in Wake County today, I should 
say that 99 percent of the people of the county of Wake, 
& county of about 100,000 population, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances are just as much opposed to lynching as is any 
Senator. I make no personal comparison. They abhor it 
and they hate it. They know it is murder, but they know 
something more than that. They know that it is defiance of 
law. A mob crime is a crime in its essence against civiliza- 
tion. They know that and they revolt against it. But they 
say, “With this thing going on as it is, under this statute 
we are about to be made liable for it.” Does anyone think 
they would not resent it? On which side will this legisla- 
tion tend to cast the judgment and sympathy of self-re- 
specting men? It will cast it on the side against the pur- 
port and intent of the bill. 

If there were no other considerations, if there were no 
constitutional considerations and if there were no sectional 
considerations—and I am not thinking in terms of sec- 
tionalism—those considerations would move me to vote 
against the proposed legislation as futile and impracticable 
and likely to aggravate the very situation which if purports 
to remedy. 

Now, another matter: I am here resisting the motion to 
take up the bill. At the same time, Mr. President, I am 
sure of myself when I say I would not ever vote to break 
an agreement made by the Senate. I was not a party to 
the agreement here in any active way, but that is a matter 
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of indifference. When the Senate makes an agreement it 
is my judgment that it is thereafter the duty of all Sen- 
ators to sustain the agreement. I cannot avoid that. 

If that were not so, an agreement in the Senate then would 
mean no more than that we could take a vote on the sub- 
ject today and reconsider and disagree or reject the previous 
agreement. But that is not what is predicated in the agree- 
ment. Agreements are binding. Say I was in the minority 
in the matter of this agreement. I do not know whether I 
was or not. I think I sat here and acquiesced. I will assume 
that I did. No matter about that. Once the Senate has 
made an agreement I believe it is the duty of all Senators 
to sustain the agreement. 

Notwithstanding that principle, I am opposing the pend- 
ing motion, and I will tell why I am opposing it. The agree- 
ment we made was not an agreement to hear this matter 
at this special session. The agreement we made was to 
take up this matter in the next regular session. I realize 
the language reads “next session.” I agree to that. I have 
the language before me. There is no doubt about that. 
The language says “the next session,“ but when this agree- 
ment was made the present special session was not in con- 
templation. Nobody thought about this special session. I 
think I am safe in saying that every Senator understood at 
that time that it was a matter of extreme doubt as to 
whether there would be a special session, and we all under- 
stood, at least I certainly understood, that when we should 
meet again in January 1938 the farm bill would be taken 
up, and, that being disposed of, we would then take up this 
so-called antilynching bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER. I had not intended to interrupt the Sena- 
ter and I apologize for doing so now, but if the Senator 
will look at the discussion at the time the agreement was 
entered into he will find that the majority leader, our leader 
on this side of the Chamber, stated it referred to the session 
in January or an earlier session if there should be one. 

Mr. BAILEY. That may be true and I would not dispute it. 
I wish to say to my friend the junior Senator from New York 
that he must not apologize for interrupting me. I welcome 
an interruption by him just as often as he wishes. 

I am glad the junior Senator from New York called my 
attention to that statement. I was not aware the leader said 
that, but even if the leader said it, I certainly had in mind, 
and I think the Senate itself had in mind, that we would 
take up the matter in the regular session. I am perfectly 
willing to take it up in the regular session. I did not think 
at the time there would be a special session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as my name has been brought 
into the matter, I think I ought to say I confirm the state- 
ment made by the junior Senator from New York. At the 
time this agreement was entered into it was understood that 
“next session,” as contemplated in the unanimous-consent 
agreement, included an extra session if one were called, be- 
cause at that time there was considerable discussion as to 
whether there would be an extra session and none of us 
knew, so the language was deliberately chosen to include the 
next session whether it was the regular or a special session. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. I thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I thought, of course, the junior Senator from New 
York was referring to our late leader, the honored friend of 
us all, but since he reminded me the statement was made by 
the new leader, the honored senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], I suspect I was not even here at the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that he had 
gone home because of illness and was not present at the 
time. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, even if that be true, the 
bill is being taken up at the extra session before the farm 
bill and not afterward. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that, but I am going to waive 
that point. I am not specially concerned about such tech- 
nicalities. 

The farm bill is not ready. I am going to talk about that 
in a little while. I want to make clear this much: I was 
not here when the agreement was made. I have been actu- 
ated by the theory that the bill was intended to be brought 
up in the regular session. I am perfectly well aware now 
of what has been said by these two Senators. I shall make 
my argument on the situation as it is. Even granting that 
these things are so, however, I do not think it is wise or 
prudent, or even becoming, that this legislation should be 
thrust into this special session, and I shall make my appeal 
to the Senators to defer the matter. 

This special session was called some weeks ago by our 
President, and called, as he stated, for four specific purposes. 
After he issued the call, there came in our land a series of 
events of the utmost concern to him and to us all. We 
have undergone the experience of a very severe “recession”, 
as it is called. 

We shall not quibble about those words, either. What we 
had in 1929 was a depression.“ What we are having almost 
on the 8th anniversary of 1929 is a “recession,” a returning 
downward in the same direction; and the President, in his 
message to us on Monday of this week, the day we met, in 
restrained and solemn language himself dismissed from his 
mind, not altogether but by way of placing them in a sec- 
ondary relationship, the major matters which induced him to 
call the Congress together, and directed our attention to the 
fact that suddenly the country had found itself in a very 
severe and really alarming state of affairs which we have 
described as a “recession.” The Congress meets, Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow Senators, in the view of those circumstances, 
and the President has directed that we take whatever steps 
we may to arrest these fateful tendencies. He has made 
certain suggestions to us about it. 

I will say to my friend the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], and I will say to our leader over here, and to 
all the Senators, and to the country, that in view of the 
unusual circumstances in which we haye met—I will not say 
the desperate character of affairs, but I am a little afraid the 
situation is more desperate than we should be willing to 
admit—in view, at any rate, of the untoward situation, the 
loss of $30,000,000,000 in values in securities on the stock 
exchange alone, the destruction of that immense backlog of 
credit, in terms of credit and currency circulation I think 
meaning one hundred and fifty or two hundred billion dol- 
lars (that is the credit value of those losses), and of losses in 
value of farm products like cotton and cottonseed and now 
even wheat and corn and real-estate values, and in view of 
the fact that so far neither the Secretary of the Treasury, 
nor the President himself, nor the leading Senators, nor the 
financiers, nor the experts, have been able to say anything 
that tended to shore up that landslide and prevent it from 
coming down upon us in disastrous proportions, the primary 
duty of the Congress is to address itself without delay to that 
situation. 

I do think it is a strange gesture; it is the most discom- 
fiting gesture—I could almost say it will be in the public 
mind a most disgusting gesture—for the Congress to sit here 
and fiddle away with legislation of this sort, unconstitu- 
tional as many of us think; futile as many more of us think; 
unnecessary as many of us think; the source of irritation, 
as all of us know; which can be enacted in 60 days as well 
as now—— 

Mr. KING. If ever. 

Mr. BAILEY. If ever, and no harm done in the meantime 
by delay; whereas delay here, failure to meet this situation, 
may be fatal to the dearest hopes of every home in the land. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 
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Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I am interested to know whether the Sen- 
ator does not believe that, should the Senate or the House 
start out on legislation that would hold out some hope, con- 
sistent with the message sent in to us by the President, that 
the obstacles which have been placed in the way of private 
enterprise would be removed before the end of this calendar 
year, the Senate or the House wouid proceed at once to the 
transaction of that business, regardless of party divisions or 
any other kind of divisions. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator. That is nobly ut- 
tered, and that is precisely the spirit in which I am speaking. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. MINTON. What is preventing the Congress of the 
United States from doing just the thing that the Senator from 
Vermont suggests? The White House has not said it should 
not be done or could not be done. What is to prevent the 
Congress of the United States from proceeding? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Indiana has asked that question. It is not the fault of the 
President—oh, no! The fault rests right here. It is the 
fault of the Senate. We have a choice, my fellow Senators. 
We can postpone the consideration of this legislation to the 
day when I contemplated it would be heard—and I will say 
now that there is no possibility of my resisting a motion to 
take it up then—and address ourselves to this crucial situa- 
tion, and, in the spirit which the senior Senator from 
Vermont expressed, forget our bickerings, forget our strifes, 
forget our disposition to complain, forget our disposition to 
“pass the buck” and find alibis, assume the responsibility, 
take hold of the powers that we have, and exert them in 
order that the American people may be delivered, if we can 
do it, from the disasters which so clearly threaten them. It 
is our fault if we do not do it. 

If there is delay here, do not think now that you can bring 
up legislation of this sort and not expect us to be heard; 
but we are not bringing it up, and the responsibility is not 
on us. If Senators wish to address themselves to the situa- 
tion of which I am speaking, they can do so, and do so 
without detriment to the country so far as this bill is 
concerned. The responsibility is upon us. 

Not only that, Mr. President; we have a duty to ourselves 
in the Congress. If the Congress fiddles here about legisla- 
tion of this sort while the country rocks as it is rocking, the 
people are going to lose their faith in the capacity of the 
Congress, and I should not blame them. Here they are with 
their incomes being taken away from them; here they are 
with their property taking wings and flying away over night; 
here they are, losing their jobs. Here are 2,000,000 cotton 
farmers in the South, and every one of them in danger of 
actual prostration. Here is the ever-increasing army of the 
unemployed. Here is the general unrest that comes to a 
country when we see our plans going awry, and our hopes 
being defeated, and our legislation not working out as we 
hoped. And here we are fiddling over a futile and a useless 
act! 

What sort of picture does that paint in the mind of an 
American citizen? What does he think of a Congress that 
behaves in that way? The school-boy orator is always talk- 
ing about Nero fiddling while Rome burned. Well, I rather 
think we paint just that picture of ourselves fooling with 
this lynching bill. We are fiddling while Rome burns. We 
do not seem to have any idea of doing anything else. 

Get a conception of what the American people are ex- 
pecting of the United States Senate at this moment. Do 
you think they, in their little homes, are wondering what 
we are going to do about a lynching bill that has been up 
here for 30 years? Why, the men and women by the fire- 
sides of America were saying a week ago, “We are glad the 
President called the Congress together. We hope the power 
of our great country will be exerted to stay this downward 
progress, and that we may be delivered”; but as they hoped 
and the Congress met, the second day after we met we got 
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to debating about a bill to prevent lynching, when as a mat- 
ter of fact there were only nine or ten lynchings last year, 
and the number of lynchings has been constantly reduced 
in an ever-increasing ratio throughout the period since the 
Civil War! 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Can the Senator tell me who is re- 
sponsible for this tying-up of legislation, blocking the Sen- 
ate, and preventing some Members of the Senate from at- 
tending to their legislative duties here? Is the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which reported this bill, responsible, if the 
Senator knows, for the motion to take up the bill now? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, who is responsible? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to my dear friend, the senior 
Senator from Alabama, that I am not disposed to under- 
take to lay blame. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not asking about blame. I am 
asking about the facts. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should prefer not to do that. All of that 
would make for a great deal of retaliation. Here is what 
I am saying, and it is perfectly clear. I do not care who 
brought the bill forward; it is the responsibility of the Sen- 
ate if the Senate takes it up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to know who is responsi- 
ble, if I can get the facts, whether for censure or for credit. 

Mr. WAGNER rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will let my friend keep his seat, and I 
will speak for him. I will agree that my friend here, the 
junior Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner], made the 
motion. He made it in good faith, made it out of a fine 
heart, made it out of a great sympathy; but I think he made 
a mistake. I will acquit him of anything like trying to ruin 
the country. I do not think that about him. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Is the agricultural bill, in which we are 
all interested, and with which we are all concerned, ready 
for the consideration of the Senate? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Senator yield as quickly as it is 
brought in? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. That was always understood under 
the agreement, and by any number of assurances given. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very grateful to have that statement. 

Mr. WAGNER. I thought every Member of the Senate 
understood that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I was not saying that I under- 
stood it or did not understand it. I just did not know, and 
now I know. However, that is not the main point. The 
agricultural bill is an important biil, but the agricultural 
bill alone is not going to stay the business recession, this 
downward trend. That is just one thing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator think the bill to provide 
six additional anonymous assistants for the President, and to 
abolish the Comptroller General’s office, would stay the 
emergency? That is the only alternative that was suggested 
here to the antilynching bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; and I will make all that perfectly 
clear. I would throw that aside, too. The reorganization of 
the departments of Government is not going to affect the 
business recession. I will agree to that. The President him- 
self said that it would not even tend to the balancing of the 
Budget, or reduce expenses. I am not pleading for that to 
come up, but I am pleading for the United States Senate 
to address itself to the most serious situation that has con- 
fronted it since the President of the United States took the 
oath of office on the 4th of March 1933. I do not think 
these are the only things we can do. I am going to discuss 
some of the things which I think can be done. 

And I come first of all to the necessity of balancing the 
Budget of the United States—right in line with the Presi- 
dent’s message. He spoke as if he hoped we might bring the 
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Budget into balance; but his Secretary of the Treasury on 
the 10th day of November, in the city of New York, before 
the Academy of Political Science, uttered words as follows: 

Our industrial recovery of the last year, however, has created 
large new demands for private capital, Our commercial banks 
have been again utilizing their credit resources for the financing 
of private industry. During the present calendar year the insured 
commercial banks of the country have substantially reduced their 
holdings of Government securities in order to meet actual and 

rospective demands for commercial credit. The obligations that 
they sold, plus an amount equal to the securities newly marketed 
by the Treasury, were purchased by investors. Any deficit spend- 
ing under conditions of active demand for private capital would 
have to be financed in large part by capital funds that would 
otherwise be available for business purposes. 


Hear me. This is very important. It comes from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not from me: 


The basic need today is to foster the full application of the 
driving force of private capital. 


I agree to that. 


We want to see capital go into the productive channels of private 
industry. We want to see private business expand. We believe 
that much of the remaining unemployment will disappear as pri- 
vate capital funds are increasingly employed in productive enter- 
prises. We believe that one of the most important ways of achiev- 
ing these ends at this time is to continue progress toward a balance 
of the Federal Budget. 

My fellow Senators, we are looking for a remedy for this 
situation and we find these words coming from the highest 
financial authority in the Government. This is the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, speaking, and he is telling 
us that the time has come when we must look to the invest- 
ment of private capital and that the basic need with a view 
to that investment is progress toward the balancing of the 
Budget. 

Let the word go forth to American business tomorrow that 

this Congress and this administration are going to stop talk- 
ing about balancing the Budget and are going to proceed to 
balance the Budget, and that will be the first step toward en- 
couraging the investment of private funds in enterprise with 
a view to staying the progress of the recession, and toward 
employing people. And let us balance it by reducing expendi- 
ture. 
It is said of us sometimes that we do not have a remedy. 
There is a remedy, and that remedy is needed at this mo- 
ment. We are in the process now of transferring from deficit 
financing by way of borrowing public funds almost after the 
manner of forced loans from banks, and having exhausted 
that resource we are now coming to the time, and the time 
is really here, when we must look to private capital to save 
the country. We have reached the inevitable period of 
transition. 

We have used public capital to the extent of $15,000,- 
000,000. We have pulled it out of the Treasury by way of 
loans from the banks and the issuing of bonds and certifi- 
cates until we have reached the point where everybody in 
the United States is afraid that the national credit will be 
adversely affected. We dare not go farther. 

Along that line I am very happy to say that the President 
of the United States used this language on page 2 of his 
message, which is in the possession of us all: 

Obviously, an immediate task is to try to increase the use of 
private capital to create employment. 

Mr. President, that is what the President of the United 
States said. The Secretary of the Treasury is looking to the 
use of private capital; the President of the United States is 
looking to the use of private capital, because after 4 years of 
the use of borrowed public funds we have realized we have 
reached the end of that resource. The primary necessity, 
therefore, in America today is a national policy that will 
encourage business. 

There is the point. We are not going to get out of this 
situation by borrowing more funds. We are not going to 
get out of this situation by the old artificial means, and the 
more of those means we use now the worse it is going to be 
for the country. There is only one way out of this situa- 
tion, and that is by the adoption of a public policy, in the 
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Presidency, in the Cabinet offices, in the bureaus, and in the 
Congress, calculated to restore confidence in the minds of 
the men who conduct the businesses and the enterprises and 
the industries of our country. 

I wish to drive that home. I am not content to say that 
balancing the Budget will be sufficient. There are a great 
many other things we have to do. I want a public policy 
which will shore up the confidence of the American people, 
that when they invest their money in enterprises the pos- 
session of those enterprises will remain in themselves. That 
brings me to one other point. 

Last spring we went through a most terrifying situation 
in this country. We saw the condition of industrics 
throughout the country in which good men and good women 
had invested their life savings, not all of them rich people, 
many of them poor people. The average stockholder is not 
a rich man. There are nine or ten million stockholders in 
the United States. We saw a situation in which irrespon- 
sible people walked into the mills and factories of America, 
took possession, would not let other people work in them, 
and would not work in them themselves. How can we 
expect people to invest money under such circumstances? 
Suppose I had $10,000 to invest; I would want to invest it in 
something where I knew my interests would be protected. 
I would want to invest it in something knowing that the 
wheels would be kept turning, knowing that profits could 
be made. 

I want an end of the condition that existed last spring. I 
have no patience with professional agitators who try to 
maintain that policy. I have no patience with politicians 
who cater to the men who maintain that policy. I am 
perfectly willing to go to grips with this institution called 
the C. I. O. It either has to obey the law or fight with me. 
Talk about lynch law; let us apply your principle right there. 
Law is law. 

What happened about that thing? When those conditions 
were brought about, the Secretary of Labor of the United 
States actually came out in a public statement and said 
that the legality of the sit-down strike had not been deter- 
mined. What effect did that have upon business? 

Senators will get the point. Here is a man with $10,000 
to put into a business, but the legality of his right to the 
possession of the business has not been established as 
against the man who simply walked in there and said that 
he would not work and nobody else should. 

If Senators wish to know what has gone on in this coun- 
try, if they wish to know why this recession is here, I say 
it is here because the people of America have had an experi- 
ence which tends to destroy their faith in the power of the 
Government to maintain their rights. That is plain lan- 
guage, but that is so. I am not blaming the national admin- 
istration. The primary duty there was on the Governors 
of the States. That is precisely in accord with my position 
here about this bill. What happened about the States? 
There are bootleg coal mines yonder in Pennsylvania in pos- 
session of irresponsible men. The owners cannot mine the 
coal in them. Trespassers go in and get the coal them- 
selves, and nothing is done about it. 

Senators know that the threat was made to bring mobs 
down upon half a dozen towns in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and some in Illinois. I honor the Governor of Ohio. After 
a little delay he did call out the militia, he did restore order, 
he did reassert the right of an owner of property to have 
possession against the world. That is the ancient common 
law. Weare all going to honor him. But what are we going 
to say about these Governors who ran in and out and up 
and down and did nothing, while the faith of the American 
people in the soundness of their investment was undeter- 
mined to the point of absolute destruction? There is a 
constructive policy for you! i 

I go back to George Washington. It may be recalled that 
after the War of the Revolution, when this country was all 
shaken up, there were riots and tumults in Massachusetts, 
and that General Knox, who was at that time a Member of 
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Congress, wrote to George Washington asking him what to 
do and saying: p 


I wish some influence could be brought to bear to bring peace 
and stability in Massachusetts. 


George Washington answered and said: 


We do not need influence. If there was such an influence, I 
would not know how to bring an influence to bear that would 
restore order under these conditions. What we need is government. 

Then he defined government: 


Government in which our lives, our properties, and our liberties 
will be secure. Let us have this sort of government, or let us know 
the worst at once. 


Mr. President, I repeat George Washington’s words: 


Let us have a government in every State, and in the United 
States, under which we will know that our lives, our liberties, and 
our properties are secure, or let us know the worst at once. 


That calls for a strong policy. That calls for the assertion 
of the power of law, not only in the matter of lynching but in 
the matter of every sort of violation of order. That is my 
second point. When you come to that point, then call on pri- 
vate capital to put out its funds; but do not ask a man to 
invest $10,000 in an institution and at the same time tell him 
that the Government will not protect possession of it and not 
enable him to run it; that it will let a crowd of labor agitators 
and sit-down strikers take possession and hold it until every 
piece of machinery rusts, and if they are not satisfied “We will 
invite mobs, 30,000 at a time, from the surrounding country, 
to take possession of the town itself.” 

What America needs is government, State and Nation. 
This is not a gift enterprise, this United States. It is a 
government. 

That is another point we have to come to. If it is desired 
that the investment of private capital in America be revived, 
then give private capital the assurance that the ordinary 
safeguards that government gives capital will be maintained. 

We want a national policy which will not interfere with 
private capital. I do not mean that when a man does wrong 
he should not be stopped; I do not mean that when a man 
perpetrates a fraud he should not be punished; but I do 
mean that when a man attends to his business and runs his 
business he ought to be helped in every way that the Govern- 
ment can help him. 

I desire to tell the Senate a story. Down in Morehead 
City, N. C., where I spend my little time of rest in the sum- 
mers, most of the people were unemployed. I think there 
was a time when 60 or 70 percent of the people in the county 
in which that city is located were on relief. A group of 
businessmen—every one of them known to me, not one of 
them worth over $25,000, and most of them not worth over 
five or ten thousand dollars, just fine young fellows in the 
town, men with a lot of enterprise—looked into that situa- 
tion, and they got a chance to build a shirt factory, and 
they did build a shirt factory. They rented it out to some 
company that would operate a shirt factory, but they fur- 
nished the factory. They got the thing running. They had 
150 women employed. 

They were learning the business, and they were learning 
rapidly. The business was doing very well. I do not say 
that the wages were high. I think the wages were low, but 
the people were happy. They were not on relief. They were 
not looking to the W. P. A. They got their pay because they 
earned it. They created the wealth that paid the wages. 
By and by, down came to that little town two C. I. O. agi- 
tators. They sowed the seeds of distrust amongst those 
humble people. They tried to put on a strike. The people 
in the town just did one thing. They got hold of those two 
fellows, put them on a bus, and said, “You clear out of here,” 
and if they had not cleared out, I do not know what would 
have happened; but they cleared out. It was pretty rough 
of them, pretty strong of them, but sometimes you have to do 
ee when people come down to break up your civili- 
zation, 
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What did those two do? They came up here to Washing- 
ton to the thing they call the N. L. R. B., and the N. L. R. B. 
has been investigating and lecturing and ruling and examin- 
ing and lawing at them from that day to this. Do you think 
those people feel like ever again putting up any money to 
build a shirt factory? You have to have a public policy to 
end that sort of thing. You have to stop that sort of thing. 
What inducement is there down there to go ahead any more? 
The people down there called to me and said that they 
were haled up here before the Board and asked if I would 
go before the Board with them. Well, I will go if I can, but 
what can I do before the Board? All over the country people 
have the idea that the Board is aiding and abetting in fo- 
menting this sort of thing. 

Now, I just make my point. If, as the President said, you 
want to induce the investment of private capital in America 
right now, assert a public policy that will encourage the in- 
vestment of private capital, put an end to this meddlesome 
interference with the affairs of the people. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have received scores of communications dur- 
ing the past 2 months in which those who sent them pro- 
tested against the arbitrary and, I believe, illegal course of 
this Board. I think it ought to be wiped out, and we should 
get an honest board, or else change the policy. 

Mr, BAILEY. Yes, Mr. President. I thank the Senator. 
My mail is filled with that sort of thing. 

I wish to reiterate my point. It is not, my friends, the 
fact that they are interfering. We could stand that. It is 
the fact that their interference is discouraging all men from 
putting out their money. I do not want to invest my money 
if I shall have a gang of meddlers after me all the rest of my 
life who will destroy my investments. And they call that 
being “social minded”! There is nothing social minded 
about it. It is destructive of the social influences of good 
people. 

I come back to the Morehead City situation. Those More- 
head City men were not thinking about making money. 
They were thinking about relieving the people. They were 
thinking about building the city. Now they find themselves 
in a great big mess because they tried to do that, and if the 
factory is closed all these people will walk right back on 
relief. There is the situation; and these men will never put 
up another dollar for such a purpose while they live. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I am giving specific in- 
stances because I do not think generalities go very far. I 
am coming back to my State of North Carolina. I will tell 
the Senate a story concerning the R. E. A., the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. I know every word of it to be true, 
and I know it from the record. A group was formed of 
farmers in Johnston County, N. C.—which is a big county 
full of fine little towns, and successful farmers, too—to bring 
about the construction of electric lines in that county. The 
farmers applied to the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The Rural Electrification Administration wrote that they 
would let them have $189,000, but they could not give them 
assurance that they would have another dollar. 

These people needed about $230,000 to $250,000. They 
went to the local power company, the Carolina Power & 
Light Co. I know that a man runs a risk of his political life 
here by mentioning the power companies, but I am not 
ashamed to mention the power company. That power com- 
pany has been operating in my city, I should say, for 40 or 
50 years. Everybody connected with it is a respectable per- 
son. They have reduced their rates constantly, and I 
should be ashamed of anyone who is afraid to stand up in 
the Senate and say anything about a power company. 

As I said, these farmers went to the power company, and 
the power company said, “Yes; we will build you a line.” 
Hear me, Senators! The company said, “We are going to 
build a line,” and they went ahead to build it, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration tried to stop them, and actually 
wrote to me saying that if we did not change our policy they 
would withdraw every cent of money from North Carolina, I 
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told them to go ahead and do it and spend it somewhere else. 
I was not going to yield to anything like that. The man who 
had charge then got out. I thought the new one would do the 
work better. The line was finally got going down there, about 
300 miles of it. I think altogether about $325,000 was spent 
upon it. The farmers are happy. Everybody is satisfied. 
Everyone is looking forward to getting the power and light 
at very low rates; and the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion up here wrote to me again and said they would have to 
change their policy in my State unless our people, our 
farmers, stopped inducing the company to build this line. 

What sort of encouragement is that to private capital? I 
am told that the power companies of America are ready 
today to invest $2,000,000,000 in electrical development in 
this country. If they are, let us pursue a policy that will 
encourage them to do it. I do not mean to give the country 
over to them; oh, no; but let them have the fair return of 
which the President spoke, a fair return upon the reasonable 
investment of their capital. Let them understand that no- 
body can take it away from them; let them understand that 
the Federal Government will not compete with them; let 
them understand that the money they invest is theirs; that 
the money the stockholders invest is theirs; and we will see 
the money come out and be invested. That is the only way 
it can be brought out. 

An effort was made to enjoin the building of that line 
down there by the national authority, but finally they got it 
built. The power company went right on until they built the 
line, and it is now finished. I think there is some sort of a 
suit about it now pending. This is my point about that— 
you cannot have the Federal Government trying to keep the 
power companies from building lines in Johnson County and 
at the same time expect the power companies to float stocks 
or sell bonds or build lines. It is necessary to go one way 
or the other. 

I will give another illustration. We have a river in North 
Carolina called the Yadkin, which flows from away up in 
the northwestern part of the State in Wilkes County down to 
the southern border and then widens out and empties into 
the sea in South Carolina. Since the good Lord made this 
world no human being has ever been able to navigate that 
river. It can hardly be waded, it is so rocky, much less 
traversed by a boat. There are five dams up the river and 
one down here—great big concrete dams—because of the 
great descent from the mountains to the sea the water con- 
stantly falls, and there is much power. A great corporation 
bought a dam site at a place called Tuckertown. That was 
within the last 6 months. The place called Tuckertown had 
four dams below it toward the sea and one dam aboveit. The 
corporation wanted to invest $6,000,000 at Tuckertown. The 
people of North Carolina wanted them to invest that $6,000,- 
000; our State and our counties wanted to tax that $6,000,000; 
the workers wanted to work to get that $6,000,000; the con- 
crete interests wanted to sell concrete for the $6,000,000; but 
what, Mr. President, do you suppose happened? The Power 
Commission up here set up the theory that, by some remote 
posibility, that river might be navigable, and so the project 
is undeveloped to this day. 

How, in the name of Heaven, Mr. President, do you expect 
capital to be invested under such circumstances? If you 
think what I have said is a fairy tale, go down and inspect 
the record. I have watched it week after week and month 
after month. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator know whether some 
previous session of Congress or the legislature of the State 
declared that stream to be navigable in order to obtain a 
Federal appropriation? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator there has been no 
declaration of that sort. This man McNinch started it. He 
has gotten to be one of the great men of the administration, 
and God forbid that I should say anything to diminish his 
greatness; but he set up the idea and took jurisdiction. 
Now he has gone to running the radio business, and left it 
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up there, and I do not know what they are doing about it; 
but there is not any law saying that the river is navigable, 
and if there was, it would not make it navigable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My question was prompted by the fact 
that we know that frequently, in the past, legislatures have 
passed acts declaring rivers navigable, and Congress likewise 
has done so, in order to get Federal appropriations for 
building dams. 

Mr. BAILEY. I assure the Senator that the Legislature 
of North Carolina never declared the Yadkin River to be 
navigable and it never asked a Federal appropriation for it. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. It may be, of course, that that water flowing 
into the ocean makes the ocean more navigable. That is the 
principle which was applied in Nebraska. The Platte River, 
which is not and never has been navigable, has been declared 
to be a navigable stream and taken over in the same way, 
because, it is said, the Platte flows into the Missouri, that the 
Missouri is a navigable stream, and the waters of the Platte 
may increase the navigability of the Missouri. 

Mr, BAILEY. I thank the Senator. The Yaukin River 
might be navigable down in South Carolina, but they could 
not find that anybody had ever navigated it. But suppose 
they had proved it was navigable in South Carolina. There 
are already five dams built, and one more dam at the site to 
which I have referred would not make it any less navigable. 
I am not complaining about that; that is not the point. I 
am using it, however, to illustrate the contention that we have 
got to change the national policy if we want capital invested 
as the President asks be done. That is my point. That is up 
to us. We can do that. 

That, however, is not all. I will give another instance. In 
western North Carolina—and I wish my colleague the junior 
Senator from North Carolina were here in order that he 
might dilate on the beauties and glories of that section, as 
he sometimes does—there is a river we call the Nantahala, a 
very beautiful name, on which I like to dwell, because the 
Indian meaning of the name Nantahala is “water of the 
noonday sun.” 

The Indians gave it that name because the gorges are so 
high on either side of the river that a man fishing in the 
river never sees the sun until noonday. One of the 
greatest power sites in the eastern half of our country is 
on that river, and a great corporation—I run the risk of 
my political life by mentioning its name, but I will take the 
risk—the Aluminum Co. of America, wished to build a dam 
there; and by the way, it was the Aluminum Co. of America 
also that wanted to build the dam at Tuckertown. Let me 
say something more. I want the Aluminum Co. of America 
to invest money in North Carolina. Why should I not want 
them to do it? I should like to tax it to support our 
schools; I should like to tax it to support our State and local 
governments; I should like to use it to employ our labor. 
We have got to a point where a man is afraid to mention 
the name lest somebody will go home and say, for instance, 
“Bargy sold out to Aluminum.” Well, say it, and go to 
perdition and take my contempt with you; I am through 
with all such business. I am not afraid, and I do not be- 
lieve the people of North Carolina have any patience with 
that sort of thing. ; 

This company wished to build across the Nantahala River 
a dam higher than the Washington Monument, a dam which 
would compare favorably with some of the western dams the 
Government is building and which I read about in the news- 
papers, a dam 570 feet high. I would hesitate to say what 
a tremendous lake it would create and what power it would 
develop, but I know, from an examination made here in the 
Congress, that that dam would assure 100,000 horsepower 
at Muscle Shoals free of charge to the Government without 
any trouble. The corporation wished to build the dam and 
spend over $20,000,000. It has been trying to build that 
dam for 3 years. What happened? The T. V. A. found 
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that the corporation had that dam site in that valley; that 
they had bought all the land except 62 acres in one place 
and 12 in another, and the T. V. A. bought those two tracts, 
A dog-in-the-manger policy stopped the investment. That 
is what happened. 

Some Senators may remember we passed a bill to correct 
such a situation. It was corrected right here in the United 
States Senate, and I thank the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] for aiding in that effort. After a hearing, he saw the 
unfairness of it. But have they built the dam? No. The 
Nantahala happens to run into the Tennessee River, and the 
Tennessee River runs to Muscle Shoals. There is an inter- 
minable debate down yonder concerning the power business 
by the T. V. A., and as to what can be done. The consequence 
is the water flows uselessly to the sea, and the money is not 
expended for the relief of the people. 

It is a very simple proposition. I know what the company 
proposed. They said to the T. V. A., “You build the dam 
and we will buy the power or we will build it and sell you ithe 
power,” but they could not get along even on that basis. 

Mr. President, I am saying to the Senate, I am saying to 
the country that if we want a national policy that will en- 
courage the investment of private capital, as the President 
says we want to have—and I read his language. He says: 

Obviously an immediate task is to try to increase the use of 
private capital to create employment— 

If we want to perform the obvious task which the President 
points out, do not leave it to Government bureaus but tell 
them either to do it themselves or let private capital do it, 
and when private capital does it let the Government tell 
private capital that private rights are sacred under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

That much about investments, I have another thought. 
The people are not going to invest money in industries in the 
United States and private capital is not going to be invested 
in industries in the United States so long as we are in all 
sorts of doubt about the Constitution of the United States. 
The Constitution is the source of the business as well as the 
moral and spiritual stability of the American people. Here 
we have on an agitation about appointing men to the Su- 
preme Court who will construe the Constitution economi- 
cally. The Constitution was intended to be construed judi- 
cially, to begin with, and to speak the truth always. There 
exists an idea that we can change the Constitution of the 
United States by changing the membership of the Court. 

I am glad that controversy is over. I do not intend to 
arouse it again, but there came to my State of North Caro- 
lina in the last 6 weeks an Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Jackson, who said on the platform of the 
university of the State that the Supreme Court, whenever 
it holds an act of Congress unconstitutional, defies democ- 
racy in America—as much as to say, “We are the law, and 
whatever we say must go.” With that sort of thing going 
on in the country, why should we expect men to invest their 
money? If that is the case, Congress has the supreme power 
and it can take my property and my rights and do with 
them as it may choose. 

The moment we convince the American people that they 
have a Constitution, that the Constitution is sacred at least 
in the eyes of the men who have taken a sacred oath to 
maintain it—and I think it is sacred, at any rate, in that 
respect—and that the Constitution can be depended upon in 
time of need in any court, and that it will not be construed 
to suit the demands of any emergency or the demands of 
any party or the demands of any faction—whenever we get 
that thought fixed in the minds of the American people, 
they will put out their capital and invest it. No man is 
going to invest his money, no man is going to invest his 
savings, no man is going to risk his wealth or his property 
when he does not know that his title will be protected and 
his rights of possession will be preserved. 

Mr. President, I have another thought for consideration, 
I think the primary task upon the Congress right now, in the 
light of the President’s message, is to repeal the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax provision which we enacted in 1936. That 
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undlstributed- profits tax is destructive of the credit of every 
corporation in America. If I lend a corporation $100,000 it 
has to pay 27 percent taxes before it pays me back, but it 
has to pay only 15 percent taxes if it does not pay me back. 
I am sorry the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
soN] has stepped out of the Chamber. He said today in 
one of the newspapers—this is the language of the chairman 
of our Finance Committee: 

Today if a corporation owes money it has to pay a penalty tax; 
if it wants to expend money it has to pay a penalty tax. I am 
opposed to penalizing a corporation that wants to pay its debts 
or expand its plant operations. 

That comes from the Senator who was chairman of the 
committee when that bill was passed. I say to the Senate 
there were at least eight Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee who knew the bill was wrong and who said so 
upon every occasion in the committee, and at the White 
House. I say, and I am looking into the face of a Senator 
who will bear witness to the truth of it, that over and over 
again in the committee we pointed out to the Treasury au- 
thorities that the tax would be very hard on every little cor- 
poration, every debtor corporation in America, and would 
threaten the destruction of American business. What was 
the answer we got? The attorney for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, when we said this provision would make it impossible 
for a corporation to pay its debts or accumulate a surplus, 
actually said to us, “The corporations do not need any 
surplus.” 

Dwell on that for a moment, Mr. President. Think of the 
attorney for the Treasury Department of the United States 
saying publicly and for the public record that “corporations 
do not need a surplus.” Of course, that is notice to every 
investor in America that surpluses will not be accumulated to 
protect his investment. Senators, remember that he said 
that. I was utterly amazed that he should make such a 
statement, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I happen to be a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; and the Senator was present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator give us the name of the 
attorney to whom he refers? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Oliphant. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I am not familiar with Mr. Oliphant’s 
statement on that subject with respect to that particular 
tax, but I do not remember that he made that statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. He not only said it, but when we asked 
what he meant and how a corporation would pay its debts, 
he said, “Let them sell stock.” We immediately pointed out 
that they could not sell stock in hard times. I am talking in 
the presence of at least three Senators who are members of 
the Finance Committee, and in the presence of our leader, 
who is likewise a member of the committee. I have not any 
question the attorney said that. When a man makes a 
statement that utterly astonishes, one is bound to remember 
it. I got the idea that we have a man in the Treasury De- 
partment who actually comes before the Finance Committee 
of the United States Senate and proposes a penalty tax upon 
the accumulation of surpluses, and when we try to point out 
the necessity for surpluses with a view to expansion, he says 
that corporations ought not to have surpluses, that they do 
not need them. I contend that a Government which has that 
sort of man at the head of affairs cannot ask or expect 
capital to invest its money. He ought to change his views 
or we ought to get somebody in his place who at least has 
enough sense to know that a corporation must accumulate a 
surplus in order to expand. 

That statement has lived in my mind during the year 
as I have watched the progress of business. I know of no 
one in North Carolina, not one, who does not want that 
law repealed. There is some talk about repealing it when 
Congress. convenes for the regular session. I say no; let 
us repeal it today. The whole country is against it. The 
President himself says it is not working and that it has 
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to be modified. The chairman of the Finance Committee, 
who voted for it originally, now says it will not do. Eight 
or nine Democrats who are members of the committee voted 
against it originally, and all of them are against it now. 
I think other Democratic members of the committee are 
against it. I know we have the chairman of the commitiee 
who is now opposed to it and whom we did not have before. 
I know we had another member who has gone now where 
he will never have to worry again about finances, and I 
think he may be better off up there than he was on the 
committee. I do not know, but I hope he is. 

Mr. President, I have been trying to show the Senate in 
a constructive way what we could do by way of accom- 
plishing what the President says is an obvious task. I am 
trying to address myself to this difficult situation by way 
of constructive things the Congress and the Government 
can do to induce the investment of private capital. I am 
in full agreement with the President in that respect. 

I think I have said enough about that. There are a 
great many other things we could do, but there are those 
big things that I should like to bring to the Senate and 
say to the country: If we will repeal the tax on undistributed 
profits without ceremony—just pass a little two-line act 
repealing it, which I shall be perfectly willing to introduce 
tomorrow—and then go back to the old law, which says sur- 
pluses shall not be accumulated unreasonably to defeat 
taxes, we shall find a great sigh of relief all over the coun- 
try, and we shall see some revival right away. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator appreciates the fact 
that bills relating to revenue must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. BAILEY, I agree with the Senator about that, but 
I will put it in this way: While we cannot repeal the reve- 
nue act, I should like to introduce a resolution saying that 
we are going to repeal it’ just as soon as the House sends 
any amendment over here to which we can attach the repeal. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I was so 
opposed to that measure that immediately after it passed 
and was approved by the President, early in January of this 
year, I introduced a bill which practically repealed the un- 
distributed-profits tax and also repealed the capital-gains 
tax; and it is now pending before the Committee on Finance, 
of which the Senator is a member. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very glad to hear it. In the mean- 
time I should be glad if somebody would bring in a resolu- 
tion something like this: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that the present undistributed-profits tax ought to be repealed 
without ceremony at the first opportunity. 

I believe that if we passed a resolution of that kind there 
would be a sense of relief in America, and the businessmen 
of America—and by that I mean the little fellows as well as 
the big ones—would get the idea that they could invest 
their money, they could employ people, they could buy 
goods, they could turn wheels, they could make profits, and 
there would not be any penalty on them because they ac- 
cumulated a little money to expand their enterprises. I 
think that is very simple. 

I am glad we had that experience. It was a costly thing 
for the country; but after Senators fought against that bill 
as they did and have come back here vindicated by the ex- 
perience of the whole country, as we haye been, I rather 
think the Finance Committee will be inclined to listen to us 
a little bit more than they were in that session; and I am 
happy to know that the chairman of our committee, Chair- 
man Harrison, has come out so strongly against the 
legislation. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to get into any controversy 
as to the meaning of what was said by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. The chairman, as I understand, has 
not come out in favor of the repeal of the law, but in favor 
of a modification of it. I think the Senator will find an 
overwhelming support here for a modification of the law 
levying a tax on undistributed profits, and probably for 
some modification of the capital-gains tax; but it is not 
my understanding that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] declared himself in favor of an absolute repeal 
of the tax. 

Mr. BAILEY. We can settle that by quoting the news- 
paper. I think the New York Times is a very reliable insti- 
tution—not only a newspaper but an institution. 

WASHINGTON, November 16.—Plans for tax revision to help a re- 
vival of industry were pushed further today by House and Senate 
leaders. Senator Harrison, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
said upon his arrival in Washington this morning that he favored 
changes in the tax system which would encourage industry, spe- 
cifically mentioning modification of the undistributed profits and 
capital gains levies. 

That is what the newspaper says. Now, here is what the 
Senator from Mississippi says. This is in quotations from 
the Senator: 


“The main thing I have in mind is employment, and if private 
industry is given some encouragement it will help,” he said. 


Very nicely put. “If private industry is given some en- 
couragement it will help,” he said. 

“Today if a corporation owes money it has to pay a DORASTA tax, 

and if it Taa to expend money it has to pay a penalty tax. I 
am op izing a corporation that wants to pay its 
debts or Send its plant operation.” 

I will let the language speak for itself. The Senator from 
Mississippi is opposed to a penalty tax, and the tax on un- 
distributed profits is a penalty tax. I do not know that I 
would speak any more for him than I can speak for myself. 
I am opposed to that whole theory. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. MINTON. Does the Senator consider that the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee by this statement indicated 
that he was in favor of the repeal of the act, or in favor of 
its modification? 

Mr, BAILEY. He said in the first sentence that he was 
for modification. I read it so that we would have no trouble 
about it. I am not trying to say that he said he would re- 
peal it. I said I wanted to repeal it, and I quoted what he 
said about it—that it was a penalty tax. I quoted his lan- 
guage. We cannot do a man any harm when we quote 
exactly what he said. I will leave the Senator to judge 
what the language means. I have not any doubt about it. 

Mr. MINTON. Is it not a fact that the House committee 
at the present time is making a study of these tax matters? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; but this is a matter that does not 
require any study. The whole American people know that 
this thing is wrong. 

Mr. MINTON. Whatever is done must originate over in 
the House. 

- Mr. BAILEY. I just agreed to that. The Senator is 
about 20 minutes late on that. 

Mr. MINTON. I happened to be out of the Chamber. 

Mr. BAILEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Instead of 
being late the Senator was absent. 

Mr. MINTON. I always try to hear everything the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina says. 

Mr, BAILEY. Then I will say that the Senator from 
Indiana is a very fine Senator, and, while I would not espe- 
cially praise him for obedience, I think he is a quite obedient 
Senator under the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 
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Mr, BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON, I heard the Senator mention my name, 
but I did not hear the remarks that were attributed to me. 
I was wondering if I had been brought into the discussion 
in any way. If so, if I can clarify matters by any expression, 
I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will say to the distinguished 
chairman of our Finance Committee that I brought him 
into the discussion with a great deal of joy and satisfaction. 
I was quoting what the New York Times said as to the 
Senator’s interview. I think the Senator is familiar with it. 
I have read it twice. I have not tried to change it or 
modify it. I said, “Here is what the Senator from Mississippi 
said.” I am very glad he said it, and I think he is along 
with all the rest of us. I am saying that I want the whole 
thing repealed. The Senator’s statement said that he wished 
it modified; but he described the tax as a penalty tax, and 
said that a man who wished to pay his debts is penalized, 
and a man who wishes to expand is penalized. That is what 
I quoted, and I think the Senator will agree to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I stand by the statement I made. 

ge That is all right. That is all I am stand- 
ing by. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does not the Senator believe it to be the 
proper thing to levy taxes for the purposes of raising reve- 
nue and not for the purpose of accomplishing social reforms? 

Mr. BAILEY. What is the question? 

Mr. BYRNES. Should we not levy taxes solely for the 
purpose of raising revenue, instead of for the purpose of 
accomplishing social reforms? 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, as I have always understood, taxes 
ought to be levied to raise revenues for the purpose of main- 
taining the Government. I see now what the Senator is 
driving at. He is assuming that the theory of this act was 
to affect the social course or the business course of corpora- 
tions; that it was the levying of a tax in order to drive them 
in a certain way or compel them in a certain way. We have 
a great deal of that now, as the Senator knows. We had 
the Bankhead tax. That is for the purpose of penalty, and 
not for the purpose of revenue. We had the Kerr-Smith 
tax. That is for the purpose of penalty. Then we have the 
Guffey Coal Act tax. That is for the purpose of penalty. I 
am a little bit afraid we have gone a long way in the direc- 
tion of using the taxing power which the people gave us as 
a penalty power to control. I do not think that is right. 
No; I do not. That is just what the European governments 
did that we rebelled against. We did not want them to do 
it tous. We framed the government of our country so that 
it could not be done to us; but it is being done, and I am 
sorry that it is being done. That is the way governments 
usually go, however. 

Mr. President, I have gone through these matters just 
for the purpose of trying to point out, in the light of the 
President’s message, the things that I think the Congress 
can do right now; but if it is going to do these things we 
cannot fritter away our time fooling with this antilynching 
matter, and if we take all this week for it we shall have only 
4 more weeks for all the other legislation before the Christ- 
mas holidays. Our leader said in the newspapers this week 
that this session would last about 5 weeks. I take it that is 
a fair statement of it; and this week is the first of the five. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, assuming that we shall 
have a Christmas recess of a week or so, 5 weeks would take 
us practically up to the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is right; and here we are going to 
waste this week with all this task on us, all this opportunity 
to encourage private capital, knowing that we shall have to 
encourage it or plunge this Government into debt and inio 
socialistic policies more and more, deeper and deeper, and 
then get nowhere at the end. 

That is my situation. I think it is time that we addressed 
ourselves to the great purposes for which we were called, and 
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the purposes to which the President especially directed our 
minds in his message received here on the first day we met. 

Now, I should like to beg my friend—for whom I have the 
very highest regard, and on whose character I would not 
reflect under any consideration—to take thought about this 
matter overnight with a view to letting this whole debate go 
out of the window, and bring back the measure in January, 
and in the meantime permit this special session of the Con- 
gress to address itself to the great national needs which face 
us in the gravest sort of way. 

Mr. President, that is the way I feel about it. I do not 
think the special session is a session for this sort of thing, 
and I am saying that the American people will be tremen- 
dously disappointed, and I fear very greatly disgusted, when 
they read in the papers that there is a filibuster here about 
a lynching bill, that there is a lot of debate about a lynching 
bill. That will get out, and they will say, “There is a lot 
of debate about a lynching bill. We are suffering, not know- 
ing what to do, and our representatives are sitting up there 
debating about a 30-year-old lynching bill.” 

I do not think that is a good picture for us. I do not 
think the people are going to like that, I know that is not 
going to do our country any good. So much for that. 

I shall now proceed to a discussion of the bill itself. I am 
going to make a proposition about the bill, and go along ina 
quiet way and undertake to show some points about the con- 
stitutionality of the bill. 

I may say, Mr. President, at the outset, that I am not 
much concerned about trying to convince anyone about this 
matter. I know that the minds of Senators are made up. 
I think any argument about the matter is more or less vain, 
certainly vain so far as converting votes is concerned. But 
I am motivated in this undertaking now wholly by way of 
making a little record here, and not for my own benefit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In speaking of the program for this ses- 
sion, and the matters to be considered at this session, of 
course the Senator is familiar with the President’s message 
which was read here. 

Mr. BAILEY. I read some of it today. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Since we adjourned, has the Senator 
heard any demand by anyone, in the press or on the forum 
or anywhere else, that this bill be taken up at this session 
and acted on as a part of the program? 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course not. I think it is a great sur- 
prise to the American people, after looking forward to us 
meeting here, to find that we are debating an old lynching 
bill, after we get here with a great blowing of trumpets, at 
a cost, I think I saw somewhere, of $225,000 just to get us 
here, although I do not know about that, and probably the 
session altogether will cost the Government $500,000, per- 
haps $1,000,000. ; 

No Negroes are going to be lynched in the next 2 months. 
I feel perfectly sure the lynchings number less than one a 
month, and more are lynched in summer than in winter, so 
I think we can be almost safe in saying nothing is going to 
happen along that line during the next 2 months. But 
think of what is going to happen to the country. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Mr. President, I sometimes think we have missed the 
boat two or three times. I think that if we had balanced 
the Budget in 1935 we would be on the way out. I have 
often thought that if, when the great rise occurred in the 
summer of 1933, we had then called on business to triumph 
with us and go on in the old American business way, prob- 
ably everything would have been all right. I think that last 
year we might have set about to balance the Budget. But 
we missed it, and now we have to balance the Budget when 
the revenue is going down and the tide has set in against 
us. But it is not too late. I am willing to go at it right 
now. It would have been easier to do it last year, and 
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heaven knows it will be harder next year than it is now. 
I know what it means to undertake to do it. We will have 
cries coming from all the American cities for projects and 
more projects. I am ready to stand the gaff. We will have 
cries from businessmen for the Government to pour out 
more money. I am willing to say now that this Government 
was not intended to pour out money. 

I am glad the people got relief when they did. I have no 
quarrel with what was done in the emergency. I am merely 
saying that we are at the point where we have to cross the 
bridge, leave the artificial system, leave the borrowing sys- 
tem, and, to quote the words of the President, “Obviously, an 
immediate task is to try to increase the use of private capital 
to create employment.” 

I want Congress to address itself to that. I was saying 
I was going into the constitutional argument on the subject 
of the proposed legislation for one or two reasons. My first 
reason is that the Senators sponsoring the legislation claim 
it is different from legislation submitted here heretofore, 
and that would justify the reconsideration of the whole 
argument. Even if that were not so, in view of the fact that 
we have reached the point where this legislation is going to 
be voted on, and, in all probability, voted on affirmatively, 
I believe it is incumbent upon those of us Senators who 
believe that it violates all the traditions of our country, who 
believe that if adopted and the Supreme Court held it 
constitutional it would really destroy the whole character 
of the structure of these 150 years, in view of that, I believe 
that those of us who are now about to die in the arena, at 
last, where Underwood fought and triumphed, where Vance 
and Ransom fought and triumphed, where old Wade Hamp- 
ton fought and triumphed, and we who are to die, might 
at least be allowed to make a little record to show the 
reason for the faith that is in us, to bear testimony to our 
profound conviction as to the character of our Republic 
and as to its meaning for ourselves and our children. 

So, Mr. President, I am going to make my first proposi- 
tion. The proposed legislation purports to be founded on 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, and it reads, with respect to that language, as 
follows: 

That the provisions of this act are enacted in exercise of the 
power of Congress to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States and for the purpose of better assuring under said 
amendment equal protection to the lives and persons of citizens 
and due process cf law to all persons charged with or 
Me again, of any offense within the jurisdiction of the several 

That states the grounds and the source of the power which 
is invoked to sustain the proposed legislation. 

I affirm that there is no authority whatever in the Con- 
stitution and no authority in the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution that will support the proposed legislation 
in any aspect of it. That is a very broad statement, but I 
am going to undertake to sustain it, and I am not going to 
undertake to sustain it by rhetoric, I shall endeavor to 
sustain it by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in analogous cases involving the fourteenth 
amendment. I will take my time. I am sorry to say I have 
to do it, but I am going to do it if it is the last act of my 
life, in order that the Recorp may show that there were at 
any rate some of us who challenged this legislation on the 
threshhold. 

I shall read from the famous Slaughterhouse case, which 
was the beginning of the line of cases under the fourteenth 
amendment, and which had the utmost significance in the 
history of that amendment, and also in the history of the 
whole process of our Government after the Civil War. The 
case relates to an act of the Legislature of Louisiana of the 
8th day of March 1869. The case occupies over a hundred 
pages in the report. I wish very much that I could afford 
to have it printed, because I think the American people are 
just losing sight of these cases. They will not read them 
any more. 
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I am not going to ask that that be done, however. I am 
going to read what the Court said in the opinion, at page 
"2 of the Eighty-third United States Reports; that is 16 
Wallace. I read as follows: 


The first section of the fourteenth article, to which our atten- 
tion is more specially invited, opens with a definition of citizen- 
ship—not only citizenship of the United States, but citizenship of 
the States. 


The whole trouble here in understanding the fourteenth 
amendment is the trouble of not making the distinction be- 
tween the rights and the privileges and the status of a 
citizen of the United States and the rights and the privileges 
and the status of a citizen of the State. There is a great 
gulf between them, and they are just as much distinguished 
as one man is from another, and this decision makes the 
distinction. 


No such definition was previously found in the Constitution, 
nor had any attempt been made to define it by act of Congress. 
It had been the occasion of much discussion in the courts, by the 
executive departments, and in the public journals. It had been 
said by eminent judges that no man was a citizen of the United 
States except as he was a citizen of one of the States composing 
the Union. ‘Those, therefore, who had been born and resided 
always in the District of Columbia or in the Territories, though 
within the United States, were not citizens. Whether this proposi- 
tion was sound or not had never been judicially decided. But it 
had been held by this Court, in the celebrated Dred Scott case, 
only a few years before the outbreak of the Civil War, that a man 
of African descent, whether a slave or not, was not and could not 
be a citizen of a State or of the United States. This decision, 
while it met the condemnation of some of the ablest statesmen 
and constitutional lawyers of the country, had never been over- 
ruled; and if it was to be accepted as a constitutional limitation 
of the right of citizenship, then all the Negro race who had 
recently been made freemen were still not only not citizens but 
were incapable of becoming so by anything short of an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

To remove this difficulty primarily, and to establish a clear and 
comprehensive definition of citizenship which should declare what 
should constitute ip of the United States and also citi- 
zenship of a State, the first clause of the first section was framed. 


That is the purpose of the amendment. 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the ction thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. 


That is the language of the amendment. I continue to 
read: 


The first observation we have to make on this clause is, that 
it puts at rest both the questions which we stated to have been 
the subject of differences of opinion. It declares that persons 
may be citizens of the United States without regard to their cit- 
izenship of a particular State, and it overturns the Dred Scott 
decision by making all persons born within the United States and 
subject to its jurisdiction citizens of the United States. That its 
main purpose was to establish the citizenship of the Negro can 
admit of no doubt. The phrase “subject to its jurisdiction” was 
intended to exclude from its operation children of ministers, con- 
suls, and citizens or subjects of foreign states born within the 
United States. 

The next observation is more important in view of the argu- 
ments of counsel in the present case. It is, that the distinction 
between citizenship of the United States and citizenship of a 
State is clearly recognized and established. Not only may a man 
be a citizen of the United States without being a citizen of a State, 
but an important element is necessary to convert the former into 
the latter. He must reside within the State to make him a citizen 
of it, but it is only necessary that he should be born or naturalized 
in the United States to be a citizen of the Union. 

It is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship of the United 
States, and a citizenship of a State, which are distinct from each 
other, and which depend upon different characteristics or circum- 
stances in the individual. 

We think this distinction and its explicit recognition in this 
amendment of great weight in this argument, because the next 

ph of this same section, which is the one mainly relied 
on by the plaintiffs in error, speaks only of privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, and does not speak of those 
of citizens of the several States. The argument, however, in favor 
of the plaintiffs rests wholly on the assumption that the citizen- 
ship is the same, and the privileges and immunities guaranteed by 
the clause are the same. 


There is the point of departure. I fear that the average 
man in America thinks of me as a citizen of the United 
States in the same terms that I am a citizen of the State 
of North Carolina. That is not true. I am primarily and 
fundamentally a citizen of the State of North Carolina, and 
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North Carolina was here before the Union was here. North 
Carolina was one of the States that formed the Union, and 
the other 12 States in addition. That citizenship strikes 
into the State. The State has its rights, privileges, powers, 
and prerogatives over me to the exclusion of all other States 
and all other powers in any way whatsoever, and I look to 
the State in a way that I could not look to the United States. 
It is not less of loyalty, but it is more of obligation, striking 
into the very roots of the matter. 
I continue to read from the decision. The language is: 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. 


Senators, get that right. North Carolina cannot make a 
law that will abridge the privileges or immunities of a citi- 
zen of the United States. I will agree to that. I continue 
to read: 


It is a little remarkable, if this clause was intended as a protec- 
tion to the citizen of a State against the legislative power of his 
own State, that the words “citizen of the State” should be left out 
when it is so carefully used, and used in contradistinction to citi- 
zens of the United States, in the very sentence which precedes it. 
It is too clear for argument that the change in phraseology was 
adopted understandingly and with a purpose. 

Of the privileges and immunities of the citizen of the United 
States, and of the privileges and immunities of the citizen of the 
State, and what they respectively are, we will presently consider; 
but we wish to state here that it is only the former which are 
pood by this clause under the protection of the Federal Consti- 

on— 


There is the heart of the whole matter— 


and that the latter, whatever they may be, are not intended to have 
any additional protection by this paragraph of the amendment, 


The fourteenth amendment did not in the remotest degree 
affect my relationship to the Commonwealth of North Caro- 
lina. That is the point. It did not touch that. It was 
relating to citizens of the United States in this matter of 
privileges and immunities. 


If, then, there is a difference between the privileges and immu- 
nities belonging to a citizen of the United States as such, and 
those belonging to the citizen of the State as such, the latter must 
rest for their security and protection where they have heretofore 
Sats for they are not embraced by this paragraph of the amend- 
ment. 


I look to the Commonwealth of North Carolina for the 
protection of my rights as a citizen of North Carolina. God 
postpone the day when I shall look beyond the sovereign 
power of my Commonwealth to protect my rights, my priv- 
ileges and my immunities. That is my confidence in my 
State; and whenever I go back on that, then may my hand 
lose is cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mou 


The first occurrence of the words “privileges and immunities” in 
our constitutional is to be found in the fourth of the 
articles of the old Confederation. 

It declares “that the better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendships and intercourse among the people of the different 
States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these States, 
paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of free citizens in the 
several States; and the people of each State shall haye free ingress 
and regress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein 
all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof 
respectively.” 

In the Constitution of the United States, which superseded the 
Articles of Confederation, the corresponding provision is found 
in section 2 of the Fourth Article, in the following words: “The 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several States.” 

There can be but little question that the purpose of both these 
provisions is the same, and that the privileges and immunities 
intended are the same in each. In the Article of the Confedera- 
tion we have some of these specifically mentioned, and enough 
perhaps to give some general idea of the class of civil rights 
meant by the phrase. 

Fortunately we are not without judicial construction of this 
clause of the Constitution. The first and the leading case on 
the subject is that of Corfield Coryell, decided by Mr. 
Justice Washington in the Circuit Court for the District of Penn- 
sylvania in 1823. 

“The inquiry,” he says, “is, what are the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the several States? We feel no hesitation 
in these expressions to those privileges and immunities 
which are tal— 
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I hope Senators see the point. This bill is looking to the 
Federal Government for these privileges and immunities. 
This court says I look to my State for those privileges and 
immunities. That is where the bill is fallacious in the first 
instance— 


which belong of right to the citizens of all free governments, 
and which have at all times been enjoyed by citizens of the 
several States which compose this Union, from the time of their 
becoming free, independent, and sovereign. What these funda- 
mental principles are, it would be more tedious than difficult to 
enumerate. They may all, however, be comprehended under the 
following general heads: Protection by the Government— 


I look to the State for protection by government— 
with the right to acquire and possess property of every kind— 


I look to the State for that right— 


and to pursue and obtain happiness and safety, subject, never- 
theless, to such restraints as the Government may prescribe for the 
general good of the whole. 

This definition of the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
States is ad in the main by this Court in the recent case of 
Ward against the State of Maryland, while it declines to undertake 
an authoritative definition beyond what was necessary to that deci- 
sion. The description, when taken to include others not named 
but which are of the same general character, embraces nearly 
every civil right for the establishment and protection of which 
organized government is instituted. They are, in the language of 
Judge Washington, those rights which are fundamental, Through- 
out his opinion they are spoken of as rights belonging to the indi- 
vidual as a citizen of a State. They are so spoken of in the con- 
stitutional provision which he was construing. And they have 
always been held to be the class of rights which the State gov- 
ernments were created to establish and secure. 

In the case of Paul against Virginia the Court, in expounding this 
clause of the Constitution, says that “the privileges and immunities 
secured to citizens of each State in the several States by the pro- 
vision in question are those privileges and immunities which are 
common to the citizens in the latter States under their constitu- 
tions and laws by virtue of their being citizens.” 

The constitutional provision there alluded to did not create those 
rights, which it called privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
States. It threw around them in that clause no security for the 
citizen of the State in which they were claimed or exercised. Nor 
did it profess to control the power of the State governments over 
the rights of its own citizens. 


And yet that is exactly what this act tries to do. 


Its sole purpose was to declare to the several States, that what- 
ever those rights, as you grant or establish them to your own 
citizens, or as you limit or qualify, or impose restrictions on their 
exercise, the same, neither more nor less, shall be the measure of the 
rights of citizens of other States within your jurisdiction. 

It would be the vainest show of learning to attempt to prove by 
citations of authority, that up to the adoption of the recent 
amendments— 


That is, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments— 


no claim or pretense was set up that those rights depended on 
the Federal Government for their existence or protection, beyond 
the very few express limitations which the Federal Constitution 
imposed upon the States—such, for instance, as the prohibition 
against ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, and laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. But with the exception of these 
and a few other restrictions, the entire domain of the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the States, as above defined, lay within 
the constitutional and legislative power of the States, and with- 
out that of the Federal Government. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, why does not the Senator sus- 
pend now? It is almost 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall be glad to stop if the leader wishes 
me to stop, but I have an obligation to proceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we should proceed until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall be delighted to stop now or go on 
until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is 5 minutes of 5. The Senator may 
proceed until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well; I shall read on for 5 minutes. 

Was it the purpose of the fourteenth amendment, by the sim- 
ple declaration that no State should make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, to transfer the security and protection of all 
the civil rights which we have mentioned, from the States to 
the Federal Government? And where it is declared that Congress 
shall have the power to enforce that article, was it intended to 


bring within the power of Congress the entire domain of civil 
rights heretofore belonging exclusively to the States? 
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Of course the Court, right there under the shadow of the 
civil law, right there when passions were heated, right there 
when the Federal Government had assumed—and I shall 
not complain of it—a certain sense of guardianship for the 
newly freed slaves, when in a peculiar sense it felt they were 
its wards—when there was a terrible situation existing, 
nevertheless in the sacred silent precincts of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, out of the field of politics, far 
removed from anything like trying to cater to a class or to 
get any votes—I am not saying anybody would do that and 
I would not say it—the Supreme Court very calmly raised 
the question as if there could be but one answer— 

Where it is declared that Congress shall have the power to 
enforce that article— 

And in this very legislation they are depending upon that 
power to enact appropriate legislation to uphold it— 
and where it is intended that Co: shali have the power to 
enforce that article, was it intended to bring within the power of 
Congress the entire domain of civil rights heretofore belonging 
exclusively to the States? 

All this and more must follow, if the proposition of the plain- 
tiffs in error be sound. For not only are these rights subject to 
the control of Congress whenever in its discretion any of them 
are supposed to be abridged by State legislation, but that body 
may also pass laws in advance, limiting and restricting the exer- 
cise of legislative power by the States, in their most ordinary and 
usual function, as in its judgment it may think proper on all 
subjects. And still further, such a construction followed by the 
reversal of the judgments of the Supreme Court of Louisiana in 
these cases, would constitute this court a perpetual censor upon 
all legislation of the States, on the civil rights of their own citi- 
zens, with authority to nullify such as it did not approve as con- 
sistent with those rights, as they existed at the time of the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

If the theory of this legislation is true, then we do refer 
the civil rights of the citizens of the States first to the Con- 
gress and then to the courts; and what would become of the 
sovereignty and the authority of the State, and what would 
become of my status as a citizen of the Commonwealth of 
North Carolina? I do not want to lose either, my friends; 
but, if I must lose one or the other, I will preserve the citi- 
zenship of the Commonwealth of North Carolina. 

RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator from North Carolina ready 
to suspend at this time? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
November 18, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


God be merciful unto us and bless us and cause His face 
to shine upon us that Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. Let the people praise 
Thee, O God; let all the people praise. O let the nations 
be glad and sing for joy, for Thou shalt judge the people 
righteously and govern the nations upon earth. Let the 
people praise Thee; let all the people praise Thee. Then 
shall the earth yield her increase; and God, even our own 
God, shall bless us. God shall bless us, and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear Him. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. ; 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 


resolution: 
Senate Resolution 196 
NovemsBer 16, 1937. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. ROBERT P. HNL, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative, the Senate do now take a recess until 
12 o'clock meridian tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
NEUTRALITY 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I send a resolution to 
the desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States passed, and the Pres- 
ident signed, a so-called Neutrality Act on May 1, 1937, which is 
now the statutory law of the United States of America; and 

Whereas warfare is being conducted at the t time between 
China and Japan as evidenced by the fact that there is a m 
of representatives of various nations of the world, including our 
own, now in session at Brussels, sr anes to devise ways and means 
to put an end to said conflict; 

Whereas the President of the 1 United States on Armistice Day, 


1935, declared: 
“We are acting to simplify definitions and facts by calling war 


‘war’ when armed invasion and a resulting killing of human beings 
takes place": Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the express wish of the House of Representa- 
tives that the President of the United States shall forthwith pro- 
claim that a state of war exists between China and Japan, and 
that he shall forthwith invoke the provisions of the so-called 
Neutrality Act herein referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SautHorr]? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks and include an address delivered 
by Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, before the Trade and Commerce Bar Associa- 
tion and Trade Association Executives in New York City on 
September 17, 1937, on the subject Should the Antitrust Laws 
Be Revised? 

Tae SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors may be permitted 
to sit during the sessions of the House during the life of the 
extraordinary session of the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, that is a long time. Heretofore a few days 
has been sufficient. I wish the gentleman from Illinois 
would lessen it, and renew it, if necessary, at times. 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I did not understand how long the gentleman asked that 
permissicn. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAR- 
sons] asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors be permitted to sit during the sessions of the 
House during the extraordinary session of the Congress now 
in session. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I will say that if we do not do anything more than we have 
done now since we have met to try to get the President's 
program through, we will be sitting here until doomsday. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, if I may change that re- 
quest, I will ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors may be permitted to sit during the 
sessions of the House for 1 week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, we have been called in special 
session of the Congress to consider a number of bills. Some 
of those bills are of transcendent importance. Most of them 
follow the line of legislation and the type of legislation that 
has been followed by the Roosevelt administration since 1933. 
Perhaps the most outstanding of those bills is the so-called 
wage and hour bill. It seems to me there might be, just 
as soon as we can have it, some discussion and some under- 
standing on the part of the membership of this House and 
of the people as to what that bill will do. I want to go down 
the line with it and call attention to some of the things that 
I can see that bill will do. 

Throughout all history it has been the custom of small 
manufacturers and small businessmen to carry on their em- 
ployment rolls some of the older people, some of those who 
perhaps are not as alert mentally as some of the others, and 
some of those who perhaps are under physical handicaps. 
Those smaller employers have, of course, been obliged to yro- 
vide in their employment of those people wage differentials. 
They have not paid the same wages that were paid to those 
who were fully alert physically and mentally and able to do 
the greatest amount of work in a day. As a result, those 
people have been largely self-supporting. Now, what will 
happen? If such a bill as this is passed and a wage board is 
created with authority to establish wages and hours that 
those people are to receive and to work, a large corporation 
employing thousands and thousands of people will be able to 
come to Washington and appear before such a wage board 
and have an opportunity to be heard. But those larger em- 
ployers have been obliged, as a result of statutes that have 
been enacted in most of the States, to discontinue employing 
the type of people to whom I have referred. Those big cor- 
porations will be able to appear before wage boards, but the 
small business corporations, the small manufacturing corpo- 
rations and mercantile establishments cannot do this. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot at this time. I only have a short 
time, and I must get into this situation before I finish. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I just wanted to call the gentleman’s 
attention to something in the bill which he may have over- 
looked. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I may have overlooked a lot. I cannot 
help it. I will be glad to have the gentleman call attention 
to that later on. But I am certain that this situation does 
apply. 

The small mercantile establishment cannot be represented. 
Lots of them, especially the smaller establishments, have 
been accustomed to hiring people for occasional employ- 
ment on week ends. The result of this bill will be to throw 
out of employment all of those people whom I have described. 
The effect will be to throw them bodily on to the relief roll 
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forever and to make them a charge upon the earnings of 
the most fit. Is this the way to do business? Frankly, I 
do not see it. I do not believe that you can do business 
this way and not create more distress than you can possibly 
relieve by such an operation. 

There is another feature of this bill to which I wish to 
call attention. If you establish minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours through a board in Washington, it will not be 
very long before you fix all wages and all hours through a 
board in Washington; it is a step in that direction which 
inevitably will have tremendous pressure to be followed. 
If we get to that point—and I am sure we will—we shall 
get to the point where private operation of industry and 
private employment of individuals will stop. What will be 
the result? It can lead to just one thing, this kind of 
operation; it means an overlordship, a dictatorship, a totali- 
tarian state, a situation where the wages and hours of every- 
one and the requirement that they shall work or shall not 
work will be fixed from the top. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will my distinguished friend 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield at the moment, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, under this kind of set-up, there can be no 
such thing as a labor union, This bill leads to the abso- 
lute destruction of labor unions, to the absolute destruction 
of the right of the employee to bargain for his services or 
to have labor unions or anything of that kind represent him 
in bargaining for his services. The late Samuel Gompers, 
who for a generation was the most prominent labor leader 
in America, always warned labor against such a thing as 
State or Federal regulation of hours and wages. He warned 
them that for their preservation, for the preservation of their 
rights, they must see to it that they had an independent 
right to bargain for their services, that they had an inde- 
pendent right to see that they were given fair treatment by 
their employers, and that hours and wages of workmen 
should not be regulated by law. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker,. will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Not at this time. 

Is it not time for those who are considering supporting 
this kind of legislation to take account of where they are at 
and where they are leading this country, where they are 
leading the rank and file of the people of this country? 

We have been more or less careless of the things that we 
have done in the last 4 years. We have created doubt and 
uncertainty in the minds of the people of the United States. 
Let me say to you that today the man who works is worse 
off than he was in 1933, whereas the fellow who never did 
work but who has always been more or less on relief has 
prospered greatly. The honest man back home who wanted 
to work and always did work for a living is worse off as a 
result of these programs of regimentation, this fixing of 
things from the top, the N. R. A., the A. A. A., and this pro- 
posed wage and hour bill, than he ever was before. No con- 
sideration for this man has been manifested. The con- 
sideration has been for those who did not work. 

Is it not time that we took stock of these situations? Is 
it not time that we considered where America is going and 
where these things lead us? I appreciate that there is today 
a large misconception on the part of many of our people 
as to what the results of these things will be. There is false 
propaganda that these things will benefit the workingman. 
There is false propaganda that these things are in the in- 
terests of labor whereas their real effect will be just the 
opposite. These are some of the things that have created 
doubt and uncertainty in the minds of the American people 
and have destroyed the build-up toward prosperity that was 
coming along last spring. Is it not time that we set our 
faces in the direction of prosperity, that we work for the 
workingman, create a market for the farmer as a result of 
that operation, and create for the businessman who works 
and does his best to provide employment for the people an 
honest opportunity to make a reasonable and fair profit? 


Now, I ask that this Congress and that this House keep 
some of these things in mind as they approach this problem 
of what I regard to be one of the most dangerous measures 
that has ever been presented to the Congress of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I am not particularly an 
advocate of the wage and hour bill. I have always felt that 
the proper method of settling disputes between employers 
and employees was around a conference table between the 
employers and the representatives of the employees. This 
bill which the gentleman from New York has been discuss- 
ing, however, is not designed primarily to benefit organized 
labor; it is designed to benefit labor which has not been able 
to organize. It is well known that a great many employers 
in this country, despite the upholding of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act by the Supreme Court, have refused to make 
any effort to make that act effective. They are, as a matter 
of fact, opposing organization by their employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I rose in particular to discuss two things the 
gentleman from New York said which are not correct and 
which show a lack of familiarity on his part with the bill 
which is pending in the Rules Committee. 

The bill specifically requires the board to guard against 
orders which might throw persons out of employment. It 
gives the board ample authority to meet unusual conditions 
in any particular case. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill provides that the board shall make 
ne order without a hearing and that the hearing must be 
held as near as possible to the principal place of business of 
the employer. 

It will not be necessary, therefore, for employees to come 
to Washington, or employers either, in order to present their 
problems with reference to this bill. 

The bill provides a minimum wage above which the board 
cannot go, which is 40 cents an hour. It also provides a 
maximum week beyond which the board cannot go; namely, 
40 hours. The highest wage that the board may fix under 
any consideration is $16 per week. 

There are very specific directions to the board as to how 
it shall arrive at this wage. The board is mandatorily re- 
quired to consider the cost of living, local economic condi- 
tions, any fact which would be relevant in a court in a suit 
for services rendered without contract, collective-bargaining 
agreements made in the same community for similar work, 
and the unit cost of production. 

In addition to that, before the board can even have a 
hearing it must appoint an advisory committee composed of 
employers, employees, and representatives of the public and 
that committee must make a report to the board. Then it 
must hold a public hearing, it must keep a record of the 
hearings, and reach a decision on the basis of the facts pre- 
sented. This decision may be reviewed by the courts. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is that not substantially 
the plan under the law in New York, the same State from 
which the gentleman who just spoke comes? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I understand that is true, although I 
have never read the New York law. However, that was so 
stated to the committee in its hearings. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The plan under the New 
York law provides for an advisory committee, hearings, and 
so forth, as the gentleman stated. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. May I say in conclusion there have 
been a number of drafts of this bill. There have been more 
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misrepresentations as to what is contained in the pending 
bill than any piece of legislation I have had anything to do 
with in all the years I have been a Member of Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNELL. According to newspaper reports, the bill is 
going to be recalled and taken back to the committee to be 
rewritten. If that is so, how does anyone know what will 
be contained in the bill when it is finally presented on the 
floor of this House for consideration? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The Committee on Labor held a meet- 
ing this morning, and it instructed the chairman to an- 
nounce to the public that the committee will not recall the 
bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce that he 
will recognize Members at this juncture who desire to ask 
unanimous consent to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
undistributed profits tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
certain names of un-American activities in Los Angeles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
communication from Secretary of State Hull. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Cocuran asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address by myself, as well as a copy of a House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a very brief clipping from a Montana news- 
paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced he would only 
recognize Members at this point to extend their own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the Chair recognize 
me later? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a speech I made in Kansas City before 
the Letter Carriers’ National Convention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a request for 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
time whenever the Chair will grant that permission. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Steran asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
radio speech delivered by my colleague the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Lampertson]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 
The SPEAKER, Are there any further unanimous- 
consent requests? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a radio address of the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address recently delivered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram for the day, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] may have 
20 minutes in which to address the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. When? 

Mr. SNELL. Right now, as soon as it is proper. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is for the present recognizing 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] to submit a unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr. SNELL. Very well; I did not know that. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for permis- 
sion to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York IMr. 
FISH] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 20 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to yield, if I may, to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] to address 
the House at the present time. The gentleman wants to 
take precedence over me, for reasons of his own. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is loath to follow that pro- 
cedure. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FrsH] has been 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN rose. 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that immediately following the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Frs], the gentleman from Tennessee ]Mr. McReyrn- 
otps[ may address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
made the statement to the Chair that I wanted to make a 
request for time, and the Chair stated the Chair would only 
entertain requests for extension of remarks in the RECORD. 
I did not want to submit my request until after such requests 
were granted. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understood the Speaker would recognize 
me to make a request for permission to address the House 
after the other unanimous-consent requests had been con- 
cluded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts as soon as possible, and also the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS] 
may address the House for 20 minutes at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FIsH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, before discussing our foreign 
relations I would like to make certain observations concern- 
ing the President’s message to Congress and the business 
depression with which we are confronted. The President’s 
message reads like an alibi trying to place the blame for this 
Roosevelt depression upon industry and private business. 

The Democratic Party in 1932 came into power because 
there was a business depression, a depression brought about 
by overspeculation, due to the fact that for years the Ameri- 
can people had been employed at high wages, with which 
they speculated and gambled in all kinds of securities, includ- 
ing domestic and foreign bonds. During this time Franklin 
Roosevelt, now President of the United States, was head of a 
bond company which was selling German bonds to the Ameri- 
can people. That depression was brought about by a surplus 
or overabundance of prosperity and because our people were 
wasteful and extravagant, because they gambled and specu- 
lated, yet not a single Democrat in 1929 cried, “Halt!” On 
the contrary, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, the 
spokesman of the Democratic Party at that time on fiscal and 
financial matters, stated we had reached a new era of high 
prices which would continue indefinitely. 

At that time we had a Republican President, who made 
certain sound recommendations to the Democratic Congress, 
which threw those recommendations out of the window and 
sabotaged them. The Democratic Congress at that time 
destroyed every attempt to restore business confidence in 
this country. Naturally the Democratic Party came into 
power. It rode into power on the depression. No one blames 
the American people for changing horses in the midst of bad 
times. However, you have been in power for 5 years, yet 
the President states that one-third of our people are ill- 
nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed, which in itself is an indict- 
ment of the unsound and costly New Deal policies. 

Only a year ago President Roosevelt in a message, I believe 
to Congress, stated in regard to the business recovery that: 

It was not the result of pure chance, the mere turn of the wheel 
in a cycle. We planned it that way. Don't let anybody tell you 
differently. 

Now the President states it is not the Government which is 
to blame, but business. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I will not yield, because I have a limited 
time. 

We are now confronted with a depression; we are actually 
in a serious depression. Twenty-five billions of dollars worth 
or value of securities on the stock exchange were wiped out 
in the last 2 months. Another $25,000,000,000 has been 
wiped out in the value of unlisted securities, in real estate, 
mortgages, and so on. This does not mean simply that the 
rich man has lost half of his fortune or half of his security 
values or that the middle class have lost half of their security 
values. It means the beginning of a vicious circle. It means 
that the rich man will stop his activities, that he will curtail 
his expenditures, and stop putting money into business ven- 
tures. It means that the man of moderate means will cease 
buying automobiles. 

The man who is really hit hardest, the one who suffers 
most, is the wage earner. He loses his job in the steel mills, 
which today are operating at only 39 percent of production 
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capacity. He loses his job or is put on part time or his pay 
is reduced. The wage earner is the main sufferer. It is not 
those in the higher brackets of income taxes but the wage 
earners whose very livelihood and that of their families that 
are endangered. 

This is a Roosevelt depression. The last depression was 
brought about by overspeculation, but not so this depression. 
This has been brought about by unsound and uneconomic 
laws, and by radical and socialistic laws which have been 
rushed through Congress that have destroyed business con- 
fidence. 

There is nothing wrong with this country of ours. It is 
still the best country in the world in which to live. The 
only single thing that is wrong is that confidence has been 
deliberately destroyed by the New Deal administration, which 
has brought on this depression just as chickens come home 
to roost. [Applause.] The administration is reaping the 
whirlwind of unsound economics, of unsound laws, of col- 
lectivism, and of socialism. I pray to God that we are on 
the retreat today from Moscow and collectivism. [Applause.] 
The frightened New Dealers are beginning to realize that 
confidence and employment by business enterprise is one 
and inseparable. 

We are in the midst of a government of confusion, be- 
wilderment, and reprisal, without any sound or practical 
policy, with no financial policy whatever except to borrow 
more money, billions upon billions, and to pile debt upon 
debt and deficit upon deficit, until we have a national debt 
of $37,000,000,000. No wonder there is no confidence in the 
land. No wonder business has halted and every day pro- 
duction is decreasing in a country that is ready to go over 
the top and employ labor, which is the single biggest issue 
in America today. The blame is upon the President and the 
Democratic Congress for this depression and for the unem- 
ployment of American labor. The time has come to call a 
Spade a spade and place the blame squarely on President 
Roosevelt and the New Dealers for the present Government- 
made depression. 

Great events have transpired since the Congress adjourned 
last August. The depression has overwhelmed us in 2 
months’ time. A war of great magnitude is being waged 
in China. President Roosevelt made a speech in Chicago 
recently, in which he stated he believed in concerted action, 
that he proposed to quarantine certain nations, and that the 
American people were on the brink of war and could not 
keep out. I denounce that statement as sheer hysteria, 
unnecessarily alarming the American people, as he stated, 
our people at the firesides are in fear and dread of war. 
There should be no fear of war in America, unless war is 
forced on us by the President and the internationalists with 
whom he is surrounded. The American people are not for 
concerted action, for sanctions, or for war commitments of 
any kind. It is well to remember that ancient slogan 
emanating from London, that the “British Empire expects 
every American to do her duty.“ Our slogan should be: 
Millions for defense but not one single dollar to join in 
European or Asiatic wars. 

If the old nations of the world insist on arming to the 
teeth and going to war, it is their war and not ours; and, 
speaking as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, I 
do not believe there is a single member of that committee, 
Democrat or Republican, who would vote one single dollar 
to send an American soldier to foreign lands to fight other 
people’s battles. [Applause.] The American people have 
already decided they do not propose to join the League of 
Nations, yet we have as President a man who ran for Vice 
President in 1920 on a League of Nations platform. We 
have as Secretary of State a most estimable gentleman who 
was for the League of Nations for many, many years. We 
have representing us at Brussels Mr. Norman Davis, our 
wandering ambassador at large, who has been for the League 
of Nations from the very beginning. This triumvirate in 
control of our foreign relations are inoculated with the virus 
of internationalism. These gentlemen do not represent the 
will of the American people, who do not propose to become 
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involved in any foreign intrigues or entanglements, ancient 
blood fueds, or boundary disputes. 

Now, let us analyze, or, as Al Smith says, let us look at the 
record with respect to the action of Congress in regard to 
the neutrality bill and the war that is being waged in China 
today. First, this is an Asiatic problem, affecting China, 
Japan, Soviet Russia, and, to a large extent, Great Britain, 
which has a billion dollars invested in China. We only do 
$50,000,000 worth of business with China and only $200,000,- 
000 worth of business with Japan, but even if the figures 
were reversed it would make no difference so far as the 
fundamental policy of the United States is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last Congress we adopted a neutrality 
bill. There were 3 or 4 days of debate on the floor of this 
House following consideration in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and when the matter finally came to a vote in the 
House of Representatives only 12 Members voted against it. 
I voted for the bill, not because I thought it was such a good 
bill, as I often stated upon the floor of the House, but be- 
cause it was the best bill before us and because the purpose 
Was a proper one—to preserve peace, to keep the United 
States out of war, to take the profits out of war, and to stop 
the sale of arms, ammunition, and munitions of war to 
belligerent nations. 

The measure stated specifically that when a state of war 
existed, the President “shall”—not may, but shall—declare 
the neutrality bill to be in effect. There can be no quibbling 
about this. We did not use the words “declaration of war,” 
because nations no longer declare war. They recognize the 
fact that the Kellogg-Briand Pact outlaws war except in de- 
fense and therefore they go to war without any declaration 
of war. We knew this when we wrote the bill. We had 
before us the experience in Ethopia, where that country was 
swallowed up without any declaration of war. Therefore we 
put in the specific phrase— 

Whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of war 


proclaim such fact and it shall be unlawful 
to export or cause to be exported arms, PESATA or imple- 
ments of war from any place in the United States, etc. 

If the President does not know a state of war A in China 
today, or if the Secretary of State does not know this, then the 
administration had better get a new Secretary of State, be- 
cause there is no one in this country who does not know that a 
state of war exists in China at the present time. It is the 
greatest war that has existed in our day or generation ex- 
cept the World War. Almost 1,000,000 soldiers in the Chinese 
Army have been killed and wounded in less than.6 months. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FISH. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. SIROVICH. What would the gentleman do if he were 
Secretary of State at the present time? 

Mr. FISH. I will tell the gentleman what I would do—I 
would carry out the law of the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIROVICH. What would the gentleman do? 

Mr. FISH. I would put into effect the neutrality law as 
written by Congress, but it is not the Secretary of State, it is 
the President who is responsible for the nullification of the 
law. If the gentleman wants me to, I will answer him 
more in detail. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. We passed the neutrality law and no matter 
whether it is good, bad, or indifferent it is the law of the 
country. The President signed it and it is his duty, knowing 
that a state of war exists in China today to put that law into 
effect and carry it out. 

We live in a government of propaganda and the State 
Department and the President and all their propagandists 
have tried to reach the people back home and make out that 
this bill favors Japan, It does not, and I will explain in just 
@ moment why it does not. 

I believe 90 or 99 percent of the American people are in 
Sympathy with China and against the invasion by Japan and 
the murdering of innocent women and children by airplane 
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bombs. We do not mind making our views known and, prob- 
ably, the Government was correct in criticizing Japan the 
other day through the Brussels Conference. 

That does not change the situation. We wrote that neu- 
trality bill for this very kind of a war, so that we will not be 
dragged into it, so that we will not ship arms and munitions 
of war to belligerent nations. With the law not being in- 
voked, Japan has the advantage. Japan can buy anything 
she wants from America—arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war and China cannot, because Japan controls the 
seas. Yet this administration, through its propaganda, has 
given out that if it puts the law into effect, it would be in 
favor of Japan as against China. That is contrary to the 
fact, but it does not change the issue that I am discussing 
here as a Representative in Congress, without regard to 
partisanship whatever. 

There is a fundamental principle at stake which is that we 
wrote a neutrality law in the Congress, and it was signed by 
the President and is the law of the land, and that it said 
exactly what we meant. The administration recognized that 
@ war exists in China in the wording of the declaration 
signed by our Government at Brussels yesterday. That decla- 
ration said: 

The war had brought to all peoples of all nations a sense of 
horror and indignation, to all the world a feeling of uncertainty 
and apprehension. 

In spite of this declaration the President has not enforced 
the neutrality law or carried out its provisions, and I say to 
my good friend from New York, Mr. Strovicu, knowing his 
political views, that this is a step toward fascism; that it is 
fascism. If the President of the United States can pick out 
any law he wants to and enforce it or not enforce it, when he 
has a specific, constitutional duty to carry out and execute 
this law like any other law, then we are in the midst of 
fascism. In which case the Congress of the United States 
means nothing at all and this legislative body may as well 
throw up its hands, because if the President can do this in 
this instance, he can do it as well with domestic or internal 
laws. And that is precisely the way that fascism began. The 
first step of fascism is to wipe out the parliamentary system, 
to wipe out the legislative government. The way to do that is 
to ignore and repudiate the laws of Congress, and I submit 
that that is exactly what the President has done in nullifying 
the will of Congress and the American people in enacting the 
neutrality bill. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Not now. Oh, the President can use a techni- 
cality and say that a declaration of war has not been made, 
and that China has not withdrawn her Ambassador. That 
has nothing to do with the situation, not with the law that we 
wrote, because we wrote it to anticipate that very issue. I 
can quote many statements of the President, for instance, in 
which he defines war and his recent definition 2 years ago in 
respect to the Abyssinian war, a much smaller conflict than 
the war in China today. Let me quote to you first a Supreme 
Court decision defining war: 

Every contention by force between two nations in external matters 
under the authority of their respective governments is not only 
war but public war. 

President Roosevelt in his Armistice Day speech in 1935 
had this to say about the Ethiopian conflict: 


We are acting to simplify definitions and facts by calling war 
“war” when armed invasion and a resulting killing of human beings 


That is a statement with which I do not believe a thinking 
man or woman in America, regardless of politics or political 
affiliations, will disagree. Further, the President on October 5, 
1935, in applying the neutrality law to the Italian-Ethiopian 
conflict in which there had been no declaration of war, stated: 

We are now compelled to recognize the simple and indisputable 
fact that Ethiopian and Italian forces are engaged in combat, thus 
creating a state of war within the intent and meaning of the joint 
resolution. 

I do not believe there is a man or woman in America who 
does not know that war has existed for weeks and months in 
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China. If that is the case, there is only one thing for the 
President to do, and that is to carry out the mandate of 
Congress, the mandate of the American people through their 
representatives, enacted with only 12 votes against it in the 
House, and I submit that if he is not doing that he is not 
performing his constitutional duty to the Congress and to the 
American people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McREYNOLDS] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I have listened very 
attentively to the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fis], in which the gentleman claims that the Presi- 
dent has not carried out the law that we placed on the 
statute books at the last session of the Congress with ref- 
erence to neutrality. 

I want to make this statement: 

First, the President has acted within his legal authority, 
and I will be able to demonstrate it. 

Second, the purpose of the neutrality bill was to keep 
us out of war and to prevent wars as much as possible, and 
the policy the State Department has pursued has been the 
wisest policy that could have been pursued. 

Now, what is the statute? The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FisH] does not quote it correctly. I have written it 
down so that I could quote it. It is admitted that the so- 
called Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, is fundamentally and 
essentially intended to keep this country out of war. That 
is the spirit of the act, which leaves wide discretion to the 
President. He is not required to issue an arms embargo or 
proclamation under section 1 until he makes a finding that 
a state of war exists. He is not compelled to make such 
finding on the basis of any specific facts or circumstances, 
or such as you may judge from the press reports. The 
language of the act is this: 

Whenever the President shall find there exists a state of war 
between or among two or more foreign states, the President shall 
proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition— 

And so forth. This language differs from that contained 
in the act of August 31, 1935, which provides that upon 
the outbreak or during the progress of war between or among 
two or more foreign states, the President shall proclaim such 
fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export arms, and 
so forth. 

It was under this act that the President acted relative to 
the Ethiopian and Italian conflict to which the gentleman 
from New York referred. 

So my insistence is that under the present act the Presi- 
dent has the discretion to find the facts, and declare the 
same whenever the situation warrants such action. This is 
not a new theory. When this bill was under consideration 
in the Senate, Senator Nye, who opposed this character of 
bill and who was for a mandatory bill, made this statement, 
and you can find it in the Recorp. Senator Nye said in 
part: 

I know that there are those who insist that our policy in its 
present form is entirely discretionary; that no neutrality can be 
invoked without the pleasure of the President himself. That is 
true, yet it is altogether necessary that the determination as to 
when a state of war exists be left to somebody. I do not know 
where else it can be left than with the President of the United 
States. That discretion is now with him. There can be no ex- 
ercise of a policy of neutrality without his finding a state of war 
to exist, and so I do not know how we can escape from that de- 
gree of discretion. I am sure that it cannot be escaped. 

So the view that I am presenting to you today was argued 
on the floor of the Senate at the time, and in view of the 
wording of this statute I say that the President has exer- 
cised the right that he has under the present statute. 

Some of you would declare that a state of war exists, when 
no nation on earth, none of the 65 nations of the world 
have proclaimed that a state of war exists in China and 
Japan. China and Japan still have their ambassadors in 
each country. They have their ministers; they have their 
consuls general as their own representatives. So why should 
we, with our interests in the far eastern country, be forced 
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to say that a state of war exists in that country, and thereby 
destroy a great many of our rights? 

You must remember that many people, in writing a neu- 
trality bill, were only looking to Europe at that time. They 
forgot that we have special interests in China—extraterri- 
torial rights, where our people are there, and where we have 
sent our marines to protect our interests. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is known for his common 
sense. According to your innate common sense, do you think 
that the mass murders now occurring in the far eastern 
crisis constitute a state of war or simply a game of ping- 
pong? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is not a question for me to 
answer nor for you to answer. It is a question that the 
President has, as director of the foreign policies of the coun- 
try, as given to us under the Constitution and by Supreme 
Court decisions. 

Permit me to quote an extract from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, delivered on December 21, 1936, in the 
case of The United States of America, appellant, against Cur- 
tiss-Wright Export Corporation, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Co., Inc., and Barr Shipping Corporation et al. I quote: 

The President is the constitutional representative of the United 
States with regard to foreign nations. It is important to bear in 
mind that we are here dealing, not alone with an authority vested 
in the President by an exertion of legislative power, but with such 
an authority plus the very delicate, plenary, and exclusive power 
of the President as the sole organ of the Federal Government in 
the field of international relations—a power which does not re- 
quire as a basis for its exercise an act of Congress, but which, of 
course, like every other governmental power, must be exercised in 
subordination to the applicable provisions of the Constitution. It 
is quite apparent that if, in the maintenance of our international 
relations, embarrassment—perhaps serious embarrassment—is to 
be avoided and success for our aims achieved, congressional legis- 
lation which is to be made effective through negotiation and in- 
quiry within the international fleld must often accord to the 
President a degree of discretion and freedom from statutory re- 


striction which would not be admissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved. * + ®* 


The President has a perfect right to declare it or not just 
as he may see fit. Again, we must remember the extraterri- 
torial rights we have in China today. Should the President 
issue a proclamation that a state of war existed in China, 
what would be the result? It would perhaps give Japan the 
right to embargo the whole coast, to order our vessels out 
of that country; our vessels would be subject to search and 
seizure; and our nationals would be left there subject to the 
danger of mob violence. So, Mr. Speaker, I insist that the 
State Department has followed a wise policy, and that the 
President has followed a wise policy in not finding that a 
state of war existed in that country. 

Mr. KNUTSON and Mr. SIROVICH rose. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Iam sorry, but I cannot yield. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be one thing for the President, in 
determining whether he should invoke the act, to accept some 
narrow legalistic view that might be urged upon him based 
on the circumstance that there are hostilities in progress in 
China; but it is quite another thing for him, in the light of 
his general duties and responsibilities in the domain of for- 
eign affairs and in the conceived interests of this country and 
its nationals, and bearing in mind the obvious purpose of the 
act, to proceed with caution in order to avoid this country’s 
being involved in the war and to prevent the complications 
that an aplication of the act would inevitably create. 

When he thus fairly surveys the situation and discovers 
that there has been no declaration of war by either of the 
parties to the conflict—neither Japan nor China being will- 
ing to admit that a state of war really exists, and continuing 
to maintain diplomatic and consular relationships with each 
other; when he further discovers that no country has seen fit 
to treat the conflict as a state of war; and when he further 
discovers that there are conditions very clearly indicating 
sound reasons for not intervening, the President believes that 
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the course he has taken will meet the approval of the Con- 
gress and the American public. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York a while ago 
said that this was an act of fascism. Let me tell you, my 
friends, that with countries in Europe and in the Far East 
spreading the dangerous doctrines of dictatorship through- 
out the world, if this country does not use every peaceful 
means to protect its political, social, and economic views, the 
time will come when we shall have to do it by war. These 
countries are gradually getting hold of and taking charge of 
matters, and they are spreading their doctrines, which, if 
continued, will break down the democracies of the world. 
They intend to do it first in Europe. Then the United States 
will stand alone. So, Mr. Speaker, I say that while I am 
against war, yet I want to see every peaceful means used for 
our protection and demand that the treaties of nations be 
kept; yet I ask: Are we going to run at the first blast of the 
gun? The most common cur will chase you if you flee. We 
know the American people are not afraid. If we pull our 
nationals out of China, as the gentleman would have us do, 
and declare that a state of war exists when other countries 
are not doing it, our Nation and our nationals will not be 
respected abroad; and we all know it. If, however, we stand 
up like men and demand our rights, these bully nations will 
cease their operations; and everybody knows it. Talk about 
fascism! If we isolate this country, we will encourage 
fascism, and when the democracies of Europe are broken 
down the United States will be left standing alone, and our 
children or children’s children will see a war; and perhaps 
your sons will not be able to stand in a legislative body like 
this to protect the independence this country now enjoys. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield to my friend from Minnesota 
to see what he wants to ask. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it the gentleman’s thought that if 
Japan triumphs in China that our children or children’s 
SAAGA Wil: be eater than of We bap fel and Belo k Ae 
mocracy by putting the embargo under the neutrality law 
into effect? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I think it will aid Japan and aid the 
Fascist countries of Europe more by putting this law into 
effect now than by not putting it into effect. If the Presi- 
dent had issued a proclamation stating that a state of war 
existed between China and Japan, would we have been in the 
position to accept the invitation to attend the conference now 
in session in Brussels which has for its purpose to hold 
Japan to her pledge in the nine power treaty which she 
signed in 1922 with eight other countries to preserve the 
territorial integrity of China? While on this subject let me 
refer briefly to certain newspaper statements that have been 
coming from Brussels relative to the present meeting of the 
foreign powers constituting the nine nations that signed 
what is known as the nine power treaty in September 1922. 

All character of false reports have been carried in the 
press relative to the suggestions made by the American dele- 
gates, such as a suggestion that the nations furnish arms and 
ammunition to the Chinese, and other matters of this char- 
acter. This is a misstatement of the facts and the delegates 
have no such authority. The authority can best be stated 
by the following statement which was issued by the President 
on October 19, 1937, when Mr. Davis and others were ap- 
pointed. I quote from the President’s statement: 

Mr. igh apn aoe ong ronda alg hastings ap ooon Ey a3 5 5 
meeting of the signatories of the nine power Washington trea 
in response to an invitation issued by the . 
The purpose of the conference is in conformity with the original 
inae nET TE DEIA a En DERE vai cae ae Badin 
1 frank exchange of views with regard to the Far Eastern 


In the language of at oyana to which this Goyernment is 
responding, the powers will examine the situation in the Far East 
RE SETS POROA tre OE NEEND AT a UEAN ee 
conflict which prevails there. 

As I said in my radio broadcast on the evening of October 12, 
“The purpose of this conference will be to seek by agreement a 
solution of the present situation in China. In our efforts to find 
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that solution, it ts our purpose to cooperate with the other signa- 
tories to this treaty, including China and Japan.” 

Mr. Davis, of course, will enter the conference without any 
commitments on the part of this Government to other govern- 
ments. 

Reference was made by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, who has just preceded me, in rather a critical way 
of Secretary Hull and the Honorable Norman Davis. These 
gentlemen are so well known that they need no defense. 
But I do want to say that I have known them in office and 
out of office for many years, both of them coming from 
adjoining congressional districts to mine, and I am proud to 
call them my friends, and let me further add that so long as 
they are connected with the State Department, the President 
will be safe in following the advice of these two great 
Tennesseans. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to stand up like a nation and tell 
these countries that they must comply with their treaties, 
and we must use every peaceful means to see that they do it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I have listened to the very interesting 
exposition of the distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Is it the gentleman’s intention to call a 
meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the near future 
for the purpose of amending the present Neutrality Act to 
provide for the purpose of preserving democracy that where 
a foreign nation invades the territory of a democracy without 
a declaration of war that such act should be declared an act 
of war? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I have no such intention. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. My time is nearly up; I am sorry, 
but I cannot yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman believe the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House should bring in a reso- 
lution to repeal the existing neutrality law so that the Pres- 
ident may be spared the just charge that he is guilty: of non- 
feasance? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I do not; because I think the criti- 
cism against the President is unjust and I have tried to 
demonstrate that fact. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I understand from the 
gentleman’s very fine talk that he is opposed to doing any- 
thing to aid Japan at the present time. Does the gentleman 
know the Maritime Commission, during the past few months, 
has sold ships to a shipping concern in Japan, one of those 
ships being the Westward Ho? I believe seven or eight ships 
in all have been sold by the Maritime Commission to this 
shipping concern in Japan, these ships to be scrapped over 
there and the scrap used in providing armament against 
China. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. We have been selling scrap iron to 
Japan for some time. There is a bill pending in the com- 
mittee now to prevent that except by license and I am for 
the bill. I hope it will be reported by the committee and 
passed by the House. Let me follow this up, 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I have not time to yield to ping- 
pongs any more. 

Mr. Speaker, we speak about aiding Japan and aiding 
China. The gentleman who just preceded me said that the 
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present situation is a greater aid to Japan than it is to 
China. However, if the neutrality law had been invoked, 
and I mean the full effect of it, Japan could have come over 
here and purchased materials of war and China could not, 
because she would not have the transportation. Let me give 
the facts and furnish the information. Of course, it is easy 
to get up here on the floor and make a general statement. 
It is easy to get up here as a Republican and make various 
statements. It is easy to charge the Democrats with bad 
faith when there is no semblance of truth in the charge; 
however, you do not give it much credence, considering its 
source, 

Let us see how much has been shipped to China and Japan. 
From July to November, inclusive, licenses have been issued 
for the shipment of arms, and so forth, to China in the 
amount of $5,139,312.75. Let us see how much went to 
Japan, $1,502,957.89. Does that seem to be favoring Japan 
under existing conditions? 

In addition to licenses authorizing the exportation of 
implements of war to China, applications are pending in the 
amount of $1,701,180, which licenses will probably be issued 
within a day or two. That was in November. 

Who is it helping? I am not saying that we should help 
China, but I want to stick a dagger in these countries that 
are trying to create dictatorships and trying to ruin the 
world. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the situation. Are we helping 
China or Japan? Where would the President be in the 
Brussells Conference, wherein we are trying to make these 
nine nations that signed the treaty on February 6, 1922, in 
the city of Washington, maintain the integrity of China, 
had he declared that a war exists in that part of the world? 
We are there with the other nations of the world and using 
nothing but peaceful means to show that Japan was one of 
the signatories to this treaty and that it is violating the treaty 
just the same as some of the Fascist governments in Europe 
are doing all the time. 

Mr. Speaker, let this Japanese situation and the Nazi and 
Fascist doctrines spread throughout the world until it breaks 
down the democracies of Europe, and the time will come 
when we will have to defend the democracy of the United 
States with our lives and with our children’s lives. It is best 
to use every peaceful means in cooperation with the democ- 
racies of the world to see that peace is restored and that 
these armed conflicts stop and that these dictators stop their 
nefarious practices. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman gave to the House very inter- 
esting figures with reference to what has been shipped to 
China and Japan. Do I understand it is the gentleman’s 
position that had the neutrality been in effect, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York would like to see it, 
those shipments would probably have gone to Japan and none 
would have gone to China under the present neutrality law? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. No. They would not have gone to 
either place. The commodities of war would have gone to 
Japan. , 

Mr. LUCAS. But Japan could have come to this country 
and made purchases but China could not? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is right, because she had the 
transportation. 

Let me say that there has not been an excessive amount 
of war materials shipped. One million dollars or two mil- 
lion dollars is a very small amount as compared to the whole. 
I noticed a statement which stated that China had spent 
some $250,000,000 and Japan $600,000,000. These shipments 
are a very small amount compared to what has been spent 
over there. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Is that for ammunition only? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Now, these people have paid cash. 

Mr. Speaker, the President is trying to preserve peace. 
As the head of this Nation he knows more about these con- 
ditions than you or I because he has his foreign emissaries 
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and secret information that we do not possess. He has re- 
stricted American-controlled vessels from carrying any- 
thing to the country where this armed conflict is going on. 

Therefore I say, Mr. Speaker, that the President and this 
administration should be thanked for the position they have 
taken. I know they want peace. I know they are trying to 
protect this country from war and to prevent war. I believe 
that instead of being condemned they should have the thanks 
of the American people. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] may 
address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow I may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at the conclusion of 
the address of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
disposition of the legislative program, if any, he may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address the House for 5 min- 
utes following the remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have it 
understood that I was requested to speak on yesterday. 
These remarks are not premeditated. Someone suggested to 
me that if anyone were entitled to state on the floor of the 
House, “I told you so”, I could properly claim that privilege. 

I want to review with you a little of last season’s criticism. 
Early in the session I spoke on the matter of a $7,000,000,000 
government, permanently established. This prediction was 
not overdrawn; it was underdrawn. You cannot now hold 
the cost even to that amount. 

I complained of the Treasury’s method of bookkeeping 
and commented somewhat forcefully about the misleading 
method of claims made to the public concerning the recov- 
erables. You must have lately read speeches of others com- 
pletely exonerating me of overcoloring this picture. 

Early in May I spoke on the subject of the political stock 
market. Heaven knows I did not overdraw that picture. 

The topic of my address today, if you should desire a 
title, is what must necessarily go down in history as “The 
Roosevelt Panic of 1937.” This expression is not original 
with me. I have borrowed it from eminent authority. 
Indeed, most of the thoughts I want to present to you today 
are not claimed as my own but taken from those who know. 

I wish I could recall for the moment exactly whether or 
not I voted for the Securities and Exchange Act. I voted, 
with my fingers crossed, for so many things which may have 
been fundamentally right that I cannot remember. I am 
sure that I wanted to accomplish “truth in securities.” I 
was willing to punish those who did not tell the truth about 
the securities they were offering to the public. However, in 
voting for that bill we voted for that dangerous experiment, 
another bureau, which was to frame rules and regulations 
having the full force of law. 

I voted for something intended to protect the investors of 
the country, and if I voted for the bill, as I assume I did, I 
voted for something which is largely responsible for a cost 
to the investors of this country of an amount estimated at 
some $27,000,000,000. 

The effect of the crash in the stock market upon all busi- 
ness has been incalculable, cwing largely, if not wholly, to 
the very machinery we set in motion after being told that if 
we would give the administration these vast powers it could 
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by them prevent such debacle. President Gay gave ample 
warnings. Wall Street was right. We were wrong. We 
have assumed to know more than the people who run the 
business of the country. We politicians are seemingly not 
competent even to legislate wisely after public hearings, such 
as have lately prevailed, when business does not testify fully 
under fear of reprisals. 

Prejudice rather than reason has prevailed in the acts of 
this administration. You came into power through preju- 
dice against a former administration. We may imitate you, 
rather than frame any particular principles, because we may 
have learned a lesson from what you did and reasonably 
expect to be swept into office in 1940 for the same reason. 
Certainly the people ought to be prejudiced against you by 
that time. 

Mr. STROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, yield for a question? 

Mr. GIFFORD. If I want more time, will the gentleman 
get it for me? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I will try to get it for the gentleman, if 
I can. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman has referred to President 
Roosevelt’s present administration as “the Roosevelt panic.” 

Mr, GIFFORD. I have. It is correct. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I remember very distinctly when ‘from 
1929 to 1933 President Hoover's administration brought about 
a collapse in the market, causing a shrinkage in the value of 
public-utilities stocks, bonds, and debentures alone from 
$19,500,000,000 to about $2,000,000,000, and this collapse con- 
tinued until the present Democratic administration came into 
power. 

Mr. GIFFORD. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Is it the intention of the gentleman to 
show us the contrast between these two collapses? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Very well; show it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. If the gentleman does not believe me, I 
ask him to read the editorial in the last issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. If he does so, even the gentleman will be 
convinced. 

Mr. SIROVICH. By my question I am giving the gentle- 
man an opportunity to convince me. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have indicated to the gentleman where 
he can go for absolute authority. 

It is incontrovertible that we had an explosion in 1929; 
but we have had a landslide in the last 2 or 3 months. You 
have had available all the machinery by which you claimed 
you could stop such a landslide. You told us you could do it 
if we would give you those extraordinary powers. In 1929 the 
conditions were not at all similar to the present situation. 
During this landslide we had plenty of easy money. We so 
much wanted quality in securities that we forgot the abso- 
lute necessity of quantity of sales in order to prevent what is 
known as “a thin market.” We forced the speculators out of 
the market. I wish heartily that there were a few real- 
estate speculators hanging around my vicinity to hold up that 
particular market. You froze out the speculators with a 
55-percent margin requirement. Then you did not administer 
the cure until after the patient was dead. You now allow a 
40-percent margin after it is all too late. Medicine is sup- 
posed to be administered at the time it is needed, not after- 
ward. There can be no denial of this indictment. Refutation 
is impossible. Even alibis must necessarily be weak ones. 
Recital of other panics will not be persuasive. You have often 
claimed the Securities and Exchange Act to be the greatest of 
all your reforms. Time and time again you have reiterated 
that. 

We have stated on this floor many times, even during the 
first 2 years after the Securities and Exchange Commission 
was set up, that you had so frightened business that it did 
not dare register new securities. Your Mr. Landis had to 
acknowledge to me in writing what a paucity had been regis- 
tered representing mew business. Registration was almost 
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wholly to retire indebtedness in order to take advantage of 
easier rates of interest. You almost killed new business for 
2 years, and then, when it finally got going, you certainly 
completed the job. You thought that was your monument. 
Your ears must burn. However, it is a new era. “Formerly 
she blushed when she was ashamed; now she is ashamed if 
she blushes.” 

I think that your monument is a $42,000,000,000 debt. I 
have predicted here for 3 years a debt of $40,000,000,000, but 
the debt is now $42,000,000,000. 

Read the speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
made not on the Senate floor, for then I could not refer to it, 
but lately delivered before the Academy of Political Science. 
I had made so many speeches on that topic previously that 
great was my delight to have someone in whom you must 
believe state the same thing. You have more than $37,000,- 
000,000 of direct debt and over $5,000,000,000 of contingent 
debt, with recoverables of how much? The President told 
us last year that it was $6,000,000,000. No; it is only $4,000,- 
000,000, not counting the inactive gold. 

This is a horrid picture. You once called me the Jeremiah 
of New England. My prophecies were suffleiently pessi- 
mistic but fell short of the actualities. 

What have you accomplished, even at this awful sacrifice 
of our wealth and credit? Yes; even the credit of my grand- 
children, which you have no right whatever to use for the 
payment of your follies of experimentation. Yet you have 
gone merrily on, although there now appears to be a retrac- 
ing of steps. 

In the brief time I have left I want to know whether we 
can believe this President of ours. I think business is going 
to be somewhat in this position: 

Customer: “Send me up 2 dozen eggs. If they are good, 
I will send you my check.” 

Grocer: “No; you send your check, and if your check is 
good I will send the eggs.“ [Laughter.] 

I think, after all we have suffered and after all the protes- 
tations that have been made, the businessmen of the country 
will hesitate to accept overtures from their declared enemies. 

I have something here that I read this morning which I 
will share with you, because I want to take the effect of the 
dagger from these remarks if I can, although I am very 
sincere in bringing these indictments. I reiterate, “I told 
you so,” and it is quite impossible for you to refute these 
statements. Did you read Mr. Phillips’ poem this morning 
in the Washington Post? He expressed what the country 
has been taught to believe about the businessman. Listen 
to this, because it will be more effective than any words of 
mine: 

Never mind the vile employer— 
Never give the guy a break; 

Pick away until he's groggy, 
For your dear, old country’s sake. 

Other folks may have some virtues, 
But the businessman has none; 


Flay him as a sort of cockroach— 
It is lots of good, clean fun! 


It is stylish to abuse him, 
And to keep your punches low; 
If he dares to make an answer 
Point and sneer, “I told you so.” 


He alone can give employment, 


From the slightest sympathy. 

Oh, the rattlesnake has good points, 
And the white shark isn't bad. 

Even polecats have their virtues, 
As have buzzards, too, my lad. 

But employers? Why, they've nothing; 
They're the lowest of the low. 

As must be apparent, dearies, 
If you own a radio! 


So an appeal is now being made to the businessman. Did 
you read a book recently, called “Our Loony Liberals”? I 
want to give you these figures and call your attention to this 
book from which they were taken—of course you may wish to 
disagree with the author’s conclusions. 
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If there are 125,000,000 people in the country, there are 
15,000,000 criminals, invalids, or helpless persons and 10,000,- 
000 people are needed to take care of them, and this wipes 
out 25,000,000 from being of any particular value to the 
national economy. Add to this the tremendous cost of 
erecting institutions to care for them. Then the statement 
is made that, of the 100,000,000 people left, 95,000,000 are 
dependent upon the remaining 5,000,000 who alone have 
the initiative, the brains, the courage, and the capital to 
provide the means for us to earn our living. 

I was amazed at these figures, but having considered the 
matter, I found many very fine citizens who, if out of a job 
tomorrow, would be wholly dependent upon these vile, eco- 
nomic royalists, to whom we now look for succor, but who 
have been made suckers by the acts of their own Government 
in Washington. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Apropos of what the gentle- 
man brought out a moment ago; a few days ago, for the third 
or fourth time I read the story of Napoleon, by Thomas Wat- 
son, of Georgia. He points out in this book that during the 
time when Napoleon Bonaparte was Emperor of France he 
never issued any bonds or contracted any indebtedness, be- 
cause he believed that every generation should be self-sup- 
porting and that one generation had no right to penalize pos- 
terity by passing on national debts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is what I have also maintained to 
be right in these remarks. The gentleman also knows that 
nearly everything that this administration has tried has been 
done in a haphazard manner. They first claimed to have 
secured the brains of the colleges and were unwilling to rely 
on the brains and experience of practical men. They were 
bound to go hunting, and were like two men who did go 
hunting. After one had fired a shot, he called, “Are you all 
right, Jim“? And Jim replied, Les.“ “Well, then, I have 
shot a bear.” [Laughter.] 

It has been an era of vast experimentation. Some of us 
appreciate what Walter Lippmann recently stated: 

F.... Decate tt) Ss UETA Oy ee are 
Dealers. The New Dealers cannot 
Ponika LOR err wee a Gano ta tallom out iis OAO ok ati 
own ideas. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
there? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOK. Is not the gentleman just in reverse, and is 
it not the gentleman and his crew that are scaring business? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I should say not. The gentleman is just 
as blind as the others. [Laughter.] You cannot see, even 
after you have spent $42,000,000,000 and jeopardized the Na- 
tion’s credit. Your President has done much for many peo- 
ple, but he has so whetted their appetite that if he does not 
keep up his largesses they will devour him. 

Mr. HOOK. Would not the gentleman be bitterly disap- 
pointed if there was not a panic? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no. I am just as patriotic and just 
as sincere as the gentleman from Michigan, but the gentle- 
man knows that I am much happier than he, who must 
share the responsibility and the condemnations. I at least 
have tried to prevent this profligate spending. Even Mr. 
Hoover cannot now be held responsible. I have drawn the 
picture many times here how up to November 1932 there was 
not this jittery condition of business. After the catastrophe 
of 1929 we recovered. The business index was quite high in 
1932. The trouble came after the November election. It 
was during those 4 months when nobody knew what might 
happen under Democratic leadership. Picture it as you may, 
history will record the truth, will also record this recent col- 
lapse as “the Roosevelt panic of 1937.” We gave him com- 
plete powers over credit and finances on the promise that it 
would not happen again. He must assume the responsibil- 
ity—alibi it as you may. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HOOK. We hope the gentleman will be disappointed 
and we know that he will be. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and to include therein 
a radio address delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CONDITIONS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a good deal about neutrality this afternoon. I shall 
enlarge upon that later. 

There are none so blind as those who will not see or those 
who do not care to see. This so-called Neutrality Act was an 
administration measure. The administration should have 
known that it was likely to get us into trouble if enacted into 
law. It is like an ostrich with its head beneath the sands. 
They did not want to see what is happening: Today nobody 
is fooled, not even a pacifist. Every Member of Congress 
wants peace. In dollars and cents, in a purely mercenary 
way, it is far less costly to stay out of war than it is to send 
our men to fight other people’s battles in foreign lands. I 
opposed this Neutrality Act, Mr. Speaker, because I felt the 
condition in China would arise that has arisen. I believed 
that Japan would attack China, and I so stated in commit- 
tee. It is very humiliating that we have upon our statute 
books a law that is treated as a mere scrap of paper. If you 
will cast your mind back over the conditions from 1914 to 
1917, you will see a great similarity with what is happening 
today. You will see a great similarity with what this ad- 
ministration is doing to what the administration did in 1914 
to 1917. Today we have with our reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments an industrial league of nations. The administration 
is apparently moving this country toward a league of nations 
in other ways. 

There are none so blind as those who will not see. I ac- 
cuse the administration of deliberately vilifying and harming 
business, business which creates work for the wage earners, 
with the result now that business cannot proceed. In my 
district those wage earners realize what is happening. They 
know that capital and labor go hand in hand and that if you 
destroy capital you can have no labor. It is a very bitter 
thing for the workers in my district. The administration 
should know you cannot create in the minds of the people 
the specter of business as a horrible ogre without tearing 
down confidence. And now the administration appeals to 
business to help by creating employment to save the adminis- 
tration from the continuance of the present depression. No 
other administration has ever so bitterly and persistently 
attacked business. Never in the history of this country has 
any administration so abused and trampled upon business. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing in the House a reso- 
lution asking that the negotiations regarding the reciprocal- 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia be delayed, in fact, 
that those negotiations be stopped. In my district I believe 
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I have more commodities that will be affected by that treaty 
than have the Members from any other section of the coun- 
try, but do you realize—and I am addressing myself now to 
the majority Members—that if boots and shoes are allowed 
to come in from Czechoslovakia that the leather industry 
will be vitally hurt, and the workers in my leather industry 
are in desperate straits? Do you gentlemen from Texas 
realize that the hides of your cattle will be affected dis- 
astrously? Do you realize, Members from the Southern 
States, that you are likely to lose your cotton market in the 
United States, and of what avail to you will be a small mar- 
ket in Czechoslovakia, if you lose a large market in our own 
country? ‘You Members who have machinery plants in your 
districts, do you know what will happen if our mills close? 
If this trade agreement goes through, the same advantages 
given to Czechoslovakia will be given also to Japan and to 
every nation in the world but Germany and Australia. 
Every man, woman, and child in the United States knows 
that if they go into the shops to buy boots from Czechoslo- 
vakia they affect the boots that are made in my district, that 
are made in other districts in the United States; that if they 
buy gloves made in Czechoslovakia the gentlemen from New 
York State are affected in their districts; and if they buy 
boots and shoes made in Czechoslovakia, you gentlemen from 
the Middle West must know what it will do to your shoe 
industry, and you in the West what it will do to your tan- 
neries. I see one gentleman on the Democratic side who is 
going to speak on that subject later. You know if they go 
into a shop and buy hats made in Czechoslovakia or in Italy 
it will affect the hat industry all over our country. 

I earnestly implore that the Members of the House will 
join with me in procuring the passage of the resolution 
which I shall introduce. There are none so blind as those 
who will not see. They should have seen that with these 
treaties we are bound to get more imports than exports. 
You have only to look at the export and import figures to 
see what is happening. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Riek! for 10 minutes. 


THE FISCAL SITUATION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on October 12 the President of 
the United States issued a proclamation calling this House 
together on November 15. A month and 3 days elapsed 
from the time of the call until we convened on last Monday. 
Naturally, I expected when we came to this special session 
of Congress, which was called for the express purpose of 
considering the four points mentioned in the President’s 
message, that everything would be cocked and primed and 
ready to go into action. I have been terribly disappointed. 
It seems to me that if a corporation or any business enter- 
prise had given 30 days’ notice to its representatives in every 
State of the Union that they were to assemble at a particu- 
lar point at a stated time, that corporation would have had 
a method of procedure outlined for orderly business; that 
they would have conducted their business beginning the 
moment the gavel sounded; that they would have brought up 
the particular points they intended to discuss. They would 
be prepared for definite action. That would have been an 
orderly business do-something procedure for a definite ac- 
complishment. But what do we find when we come here to 
this House of Representatives, called together by the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Three hundred and seventy-six 
Members answered the call on Monday from every State in 
the Union. We have not been permited to say one word or 
do one thing up until today at this hour. I think the Demo- 
cratic administration, who are responsible, should be cen- 
sured for this unbusinesslike manner of procedure. They 
have blocked free speech in the House of Representatives for 
2 days. If we continue on, I will say for 1 year more, in the 
way we are going, I question very much if you will have 
free press. 

I question very much whether you are going to have the 
form of government which our forefathers established. I 
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want to say to you, with all the seriousness I possess, I did 
not take this time for the purpose of trying to criticize. I 
have taken this time to plead with you Members of Congress 
on the Democratic side, who are in the majority in this 
House and are responsible for action, and to tell you the seri- 
ous condition in which we find this Nation at the present time. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I cannot yield at this time. I am sorry. 

If ever in your lives you have used your own best thought 
and judgment for the welfare of this country, you should use 
it now, before it is too late. You should not permit any legis- 
lation to be brought in here by one or two men and then adopt 
it, regardless who they may be, unless you in your own minds 
feel that that is the proper legislation to put into effect— 
legislation that is for the best interests of all the American 
people. I appeal to you on that one point solely at this time. 
If you think the legislation that is going to be prepared for 
you is the kind of legislation you ought to support, you vote 
for it and you assume the responsibility; but if you do not 
think it is the kind of legislation that ought to be enacted 
into law, then, in the name of our country, do not support it; 
do not be a rubber stamp. That is the principal point I want 
to bring to you now. Think, think, think, and again think, 
then act. 

I am going to call your attention to one paragraph in the 
President’s message: 

A proposed Federal Budget for the coming fiscal year also will 
shortly be ready for submission, a Budget which I expect can be 
brought within a definite balance. 

Now, the President of the United States has made more 
promises than any man I have ever known on a balanced 
Budget. He has done just the opposite to what he said he 
would do. No less than three times during the past year he 
promised the American people a balanced Budget. The 
President never did balance any budget. He cannot balance 
the Federal Budget. He just does not know how. And, 
notwithstanding all his promises, he will never balance the 
Federal Budget, this year, next year, nor any year. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, in his speech recently, said that if we re- 
duced the expenditures of our Government $700,000,000, we 
will have a balanced Budget. I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury is also badly in error, because I am going to use 
his statement as I have it here, issued on November 10 by the 
Treasury Department, and I want to show you that up to 
November 10, in the year beginning on July 1, we have gone 
into the red $670,550,210.33, almost the amount of the deficit, 
in 414 months, that the President says we would have at the 
end of the year. I tell you Members of Congress you are 
going to be a billion and a half or two billion dollars in the 
red by the end of this fiscal year; that is, the year ending 
June 30 next. I will tell you why. Your expenditures will 
be more than your income by that amount. You must cut 
expenses by more than a billion dollars, and it can easily 
be accomplished. That is the way to do it. Since the last 
session of Congress I have talked to many manufacturers in 
this country employing from 50 to 2,000 men. In all my 
travels I have never heard so many men in business, men 
who are responsible heads of business, make this statement: 
“I want to close up my business and get out. There is no 
future ahead in business for me. I am sick and tired of all 
the reports I have to make. I am sick and tired of all the 
taxes that I have to pay, and of all the regulations. I can- 
not make any money. I am hounded by labor unions. I 
am going to get out of business before I go into bankruptcy 
and lose all I have.” 

I want to say to you again with all the seriousness that I 
possess, when the businessmen of this country are ready to 
quit, when the 5 percent of the people who give employment 
to the other 95 percent want to stop business, you are ina 
sad and sorrowful plight in this country. 

Do not think I am making that statement to try to criti- 
cize someone. God forbid. It is too serious today to stand 
up here and try to make some fellow feel sorry that he may 
be a Democrat or some fellow feel sorry that he may be 
called a Republican. This Treasury statement of November 
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10 shows that we are in debt now $37,029,252,100.70; think of 
it, over thirty-seven billion dollars. 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO GET THE MONEY? 

Let me call your attention to this fact, our income this 
year increased over $625,000,000, yet we still went in the red 
over $670,000,000, just because we flittered it away here in 
Congress and the President signed the bills. If he wanted to 
cut down expenses why did he not veto some of these bills 
if he meant what he said, that he would balance the Budget 
this year? His actions did not support his promises. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt has assumed office we have put this country 
in debt over $16,925,000,000. That is over $8,810,000 per day, 
over $6,130 per minute of the day from the time Mr. Roose- 
velt became President to the present moment. When you 
sleep, when you eat, when you play, and when you work— 
in the red over $6,130 every minute. This must be paid 
back by future generations; they must sacrifice for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s folly of priming the pump. Folly of untried, 
untrained, unstable men to run the greatest Government and 
business in the world. It is a blight on our history. 

The situation which confronts us today means that if one 
has any incentive or any desire to try he does not yield to it, 
because he sees no way out of the morass. There exists at 
the present time the greatest buyers’ strike that I have known 
in my 35 years of business experience. The business of the 
country is almost stagnant at the present moment. One 
of two things must be done. You must realize that if the 
capitalistic system which has made this country in 150 years 
the greatest Nation on the face of the earth, has been of any 
consequence and is of any good today, the manufacturer and 
the businessman must be given an opportunity to do some- 
thing. If he makes too much money we have the easiest way 
under the heavens to take it away from him—by the income 
tax and the inheritance tax. We do not need to be afraid 
of anybody running away with this country; all we need do 
is to apply these two brakes. We ought to hesitate before 
we put the screws on a man in business to the point where 
he would rather close his business than go into bankruptcy. 
When opportunity is gone you crush initiative, you kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. Mr. Speaker. I hope this 
session Members of Congress will think and not be rubber 
stamps. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to 
a petition on the Speaker’s desk to discharge the Committee 
on Rules from further consideration of the bill S. 2475, the 
so-called wage and hour bill, and ask all Members inter- 
ested in this legislation to sign this petition as quickly as 
possible, so that we may be able to get the bill before the 
House by December 13, which would be the first date possible 
to bring it up under the operation of the discharge rule. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that the Committee on 
Labor, of which the distinguished gentlewoman is chairman, 
by an almost unanimous vote decided on that procedure? 

Mrs. NORTON. Yes; that is true. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM J, GRAHAM, FORMER MEMBER OF 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a week ago 

today, November 10, a very distinguished former Member of 


the House of Representatives, the Honorable William J. 
Graham, passed away here in Washington. 

Judge Graham was a native of Pennsylvania. He moved 
to Illinois and there began the practice of law with very 
much distinction. He served his county as State’s attorney 
and served in the Illinois General Assembly. In 1916 he was 
elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress and ably represented the 
important district which I now have the honor to repre- 
sent. He served in Congress for four terms. In 1924 Presi- 
dent Coolidge saw fit to appoint him presiding justice of the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, in 
which position he served until his death. 

Judge Graham was buried in his adopted city of Aledo, III., 
on last Friday, November 12, He was a man of great dis- 
tinction, had a host of friends, and ably served his constitu- 
ency and his Nation during his public career. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

ISSUES BEFORE THE EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF CONGRESS 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the emergency 
session act on an emergency program? 

To date the calling of a special session of Congress has 
been a silly performance. 

Despite the regular session which must open on January 3, 
it was claimed there had to be an emergency session to deal 
with emergency legislation. 

The need for this course was emphasized. Yes, sir; the 
whole matter was too important to permit delay. The ses- 
sion had to start on November 15—it could not even wait 
until December 1 or November 20. And yet that legislative 
program which was said to be so vital has not even been 
presented and there has been nothing but plain stalling since 
the moment the special session convened. 

The gong had hardly died out before the leaders responsible 
for the schedule were suggesting adjournment for several 
days. It has been a ridiculous spectacle. More so when 
you stop to consider the program to which they contend the 
special session should be confined. The announced five 
points are: 

Reorganization bill. 

Seven regional planning boards for T. V. A. 

Uncertain farm legislation. 

Wages and hours. 

National housing. 

Would you call that an emergency program? 

It is time for some plain speaking. What is the emergency 
problem that is confronting the country right now? Is it 
not the renewal and growth of unemployment and the severe 
decline in business activity? The emergency session ought 
first of all to deal with the emergency. 

THE FRUITS OF ECONOMIC FALLACY 

Sixty days ago business enterprise took a tail spin. Retail 
sales slowed down. Orders were canceled right and left. 
The prices of commodities, stocks, and bonds plunged sadly 
downward. Jobs have been lost by the thousands. The only 
thing that has been going up since August has been the army 
of unemployed men and women—and, of course, the public 
debt—but there is nothing new about that. 

Worst of all, the business slump comes at a time when the 
resources of working men and women are worn thin; like- 
wise the private and public resources of the country as a 
whole—all thinner because of the depression, the taxation 
burden, and increased costs of living. 


During these last 60 days the chickens of economic fallacy . 


have been coming home to roost. 

Those people who sang “We planned it that way” a few 
short months ago, when we rode the tide of world-wide re- 
covery and Government spending, now want to sing a differ- 
ent tune. 

This time the severe slump is not world-wide. It is the waif 
on the doorstep of our own Government administration. It is 
peculiar to the United States alone. That is significant. 
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Could it be that the individual administration schemes 
have produced the individually domestic results which every- 
one in the United States can now see—and feel till it hurts? 

Business and jobs or jobs and business—they are the same 
thing. Why should business and jobs in the United States 
be suffering the present blow when the same thing is not 
happening in other countries? 

There are many fundamental reasons. Anyone needs only 
a single good eye and a grain of common sense to see some of 
them. 


Successive deficits of the Government have been a growing 
disease that has spread doubt and confusion and has steadily 
eaten into economic healthfulness. 

Taxation is consuming too much of the purchasing power 
of the Nation—and the worst is yet to come! 

The present devices of Government revenues from undis- 
tributed profits and capital gains constitute a foolhardy tax 
on jobs and employment. This assertion is illustrated by one 
of many firms I know about. They have abandoned a million- 
dollar plan of replacement and expansion because they would 
have to pay the Government $380,000 by way of taxes for the 
privilege of spending the million. 

The markets of American farmers and factories are being 
handed over to foreign producers under the trade-treaty 
policy which has boomed imports and blasted exports. For 
the first time in 43 years we now have an unfavorable trade 
balance for successive months, 

Government interference with honest business enterprise 
has chained the little businessman to the same whipping post 
as the big fellow who has means of legal combat, financing, 
and distribution that are not within reach of the little fellow. 

The buy-and-bury policy on gold has given other nations 
the privilege of making the profit and the United States the 
privilege of conducting the funeral. 

Genuine recovery certainly has not been helped by aban- 
donment on the part of the Government of its proper role as 
an impartial referee in labor disputes, or its favoritism to one 
labor organization against another. 


ABUSE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Everyone had a right to expect that social-security reve- 
nues would be safeguarded for social-security benefits. Like 
a father breaking into the bank of his own child in order 
that he could spend the money by substituting a promise to 
pay, the powers that be have been using social-security funds 
as fast as they come in for the general operating expenses 
of government—building battleships, paying inspectors, erect- 
ing dams—anything and everything except social security. 

Of course, the Government promises to replace the cash, 
but it is not reducing the debt, and that means both wage 
earners and employers are confronted with the necessity of 
paying the bill twice. 

It also means that the Government cannot borrow money 
later on to meet the benefit requirements, running into bil- 
lions, unless its financial house is kept in good order. 

Therefore every wage earner in America has a direct stake 
which he has not had before in maintaining a sound financial 
condition. 

More than 34,000,000 wage earners are now paying income 
taxes on their wages, and their payments are duplicated by 
employers. To preserve their investment and guarantee suc- 
cessful operation of the social-security law without imposing 
intolerable burdens and dangers, it should be placed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. On this basis the tax can be kept 
at its present rate of 2 percent for several years to come. 
Otherwise it will be tripled by 1949. 

MAINLY REFORM LEGISLATION 

Of the five items listed in the program for the emergency 
session, only one is what might be truthfully called an emer- 
gency measure, and that is farm legislation. National hous- 
ing might also be added, depending upon the program. 

If we are to act on the same reorganization bill previously 
under discussion, we know it was a device to extend one-man 
control by: 

(a) Taking the power to halt illegal expenditures out of 
the hands of the Comptroller General and substitute in his 
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place a glorified bookkeeper who would merely make an audit 
after the money was spent. 

(b) Gain indirect control of the merit system by doing 
away with the Civil Service Commission and substituting an 
appointive administrator and a civilian advisory board. 

The creation of seven new regional T. V. A. boards means 
an extension of bureaucracy and anything else but reduced 
expenditures. 

We all remember that the wage and hour proposal was 
changed almost daily in the closing days of the last session 
of Congress. It would take more than a prophet to guess 
the form and provisions of any wage and hour proposal that 
may—or maybe not—come before us this session. All we 
can judge by at present is the old proposal, and that would 
shove responsible labor unions out of business, and, in my 
humble opinion, would at this moment muddy the waters 
still further by adding to the intensity and force of unem- 
ployment and business decline. 

I fear the plan as now designed would not only throw more 
people out of work but also give unconstitutional legislative 
authority to a five-man board, place efforts of legitimate or- 
ganized labor in a strait jacket, enable the board to play the 
game of discrimination that has already been in evidence, hit 
the farmer unfairly under existing circumstances, put the 
“squeeze play” on the little fellow again, and level down wages 
for people who are worth more than the minimum. 

We have changed the oars and the anchor, but let us not 
attempt to put a new bottom in the boat until we get closer 
to the shore of genuine recovery. 

When it comes to the new farm legislation it seems to be 
a case of “name it and you can have it.’ We are told that 
about six bills are floating through the vacant places around 
the Department of Agriculture. We know that the House 
committee is working on one proposal and the Senate com- 
mittee is flirting with another. None is yet ready for action 
and the whole procedure is about as uncertain as a sus- 
pender button cn a pair of cast-off pants. For one, I do 
not see how I can justify voting for compulsory control of 
American farmers. 

Farming is the backbone of America. What sense is there 
tooshackling the farmer in the production of crops when 
at one and the same time the Government is letting the bars 
down to a flood of farm products and also tossing millions 
right and left on new irrigation and reclamation projects in 
the United States to bring new lands into production. 

If we are going to make trade treaties, let us at least get 
some trade advantages out of them for American products, 
especially from the dead-beat nations whose war debts are 
being paid by American taxpayers. 

The American farmer and wage earner deserve something 
better than being placed in direct competition with the low- 
est living standards in the world. 

A REAL EMERGENCY PROGRAM 

Expressed in the affirmative, the real emergency program 
at this time, when recovery should supersede questionable 
reform, includes: 

Cut expenditures. 

Balance the Budget. 

Modify the undistributed-profits and capital-gains taxes on 
small businesses, on purchases, on plant construction and 
replacements, and on bona fide debt payment. 

Correct the abuses against the Social Security Act. 

Restore the American markets to the products of Ameri- 
can farms and factories. 

Halt punitive expeditions against legitimate business en- 
terprise. 

Define a monetary policy that leaves no room for doubt 
and uncertainty. 

Guarantee law and order in labor disputes and play no 
favorites. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the speech 
just delivered by my distinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. FisH], and because we are at the outset of the special 
session of Congress and in great need of a legislative program 
which will give us reasonable permanent economic balance, 
I am voicing the wish that our efforts might be concerted and 
rise above allegiance to political affiliations, so that we might 
be able to attain the heights of statesmanship, forswearing 
partisan advantage, and contribute a permanent, constructive 
recommendation that would result in good, sound, public 
policy. 

My distinguished friend from New York told us that the 
prosperity that existed in the United States prior to 1929, and 
which ultimately led to widespread speculation, which is 
another word for gambling, caused the depression of that era. 
He followed that with the contradictory statement that the 
President of the United States is now responsible for the 
depression which he claims is on us at this moment because 
of the restrictions of this administration on speculation or 
gambling. In my judgment, we will accomplish little or noth- 
ing if we become so intently interested in the speculative or 
gambling phases of our national economy. We must be more 
interested in good, sound, economic policy. 

I ask you to go back to the record following the debacle of 
1929. There you will find, among other such speeches, per- 
haps, an utterance by my friend the gentleman from New 
York informing us that the depression of that time resulted 
from the dislocations growing out of the World War. I hear 
that statement made so often on that side of the aisle that I 
assume even the gentleman from New York may have made 
it at that time. 

If the depression really resulted from dislocations growing 
out of the World War and from tariff and trade barriers, it 
could not have resulted entirely from speculation. Of course, 
it is possible, if a complete statement were made, to say that 
they all contributed to the depression that came on us in 
1929. 

My distinguished colleague quotes Irving Fisher as an au- 
thority on the cause of the depression following the crash of 
1929. I just went out into the lobby and found a Republican 
witness, namely, Colonel Ayres, of Cleveland, often quoted 
by Members on both sides of the aisle. He says, evidently 
with reckless abandon, provided he had information as to 
what my distinguished friend from New York was going to 
say, that there is no depression now, that it is just another 
trembling or another evidence of that dislocation, world-wide 
in character, which resulted from the World War, and that 
until trade barriers are lifted, until the destructive tariffs are 
no longer retarding trade, and until business has an oppor- 
tunity to make the natural progress as it has been doing, we 
will at times have these little tremblings, but they need not 
put fear into the hearts of any of us. Colonel Ayres denies 
the presence of a depression now. No one could deny the one 
that devastated the country in Mr. Hoover’s administration. 

The Republican Party in 1929 encouraged widespread spec- 
ulation or gambling in America; every time the stock market 
trembled, some Cabinet officer, even the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or some other outstanding Republican leader gave 
assurance to our citizens that everything was all right, that 
business was sound, and by that character of leadership led 
many of our people to pay idolatrous tribute to the false god 
of goid. Even those who pointed to stock quotations in those 
days as the barometer of prosperity have learned a lesson. 
If unregulated and unbridled speculation almost ruined the 
country then, would you remove the regulations which have 
been approved by the American people now? Do you want 
another wild orgy of gambling and speculation to take place 
again? 

os the gavel fell.] 

. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
onset for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, now, may I ask just a few 
simple questions? 

Would your party repeal the regulations and control we 
have over stock exchanges and the sale of securities? Do 
they remember, or have they forgotten, the questionable and 
the fraudulent bonds and securities sold throughout America 
which caused Americans to lose billions of dollars? Have 
they forgotten the story of the holding companies, a history 
both shameful and vicious, which was attached to the devel- 
opment of that industry in America? Do they remember 
the operations of the unmanaged, unregulated investment 
trusts that carried many of our people to financial destruc- 
tion? Would you repeal these restrictive laws? Would you 
repeal the law that guarantees the bank deposits of our 
people? 

Would you men who at the beginning of our special session 
lament the losses incident to speculation, and in that manner 
indirectly subscribe to a theory that these regulations are 
unjust; I ask, would you repeal these laws; and if so, name 
the laws you would repeal? For my part the present policy 
of the Government, perfected in the light of experience, is 
helpful to the investor, the banker, and the broker. We will 
fail in our efforts to improve economic conditions if we insist 
that a depression is now upon us. 

Let me say that when this year is done the farmers of 
America will enjoy an income far in excess of the income 
they enjoyed in 1932, 1933, 1934, or 1935, and $900,000,000 
in excess of their income of a year ago. Labor is enjoying 
the highest wage scale in its history, giving to them the 
buying power so sorely needed. 

May I point out that as long as we have power machines 
that can produce more than we consume, as long as our 
productive capacity exceeds our present capacity to con- 
sume, we are not going to have proper economic balance. 
This administration in passing restrictive legislation pre- 
vented further financial losses. It hedged in our prosperity. 
Now with a stabilizing farm program and an hour and wage 
bill that will buoy up our purchasing power, it is attacking 
with courage the pressing economic problems of the country, 
an attack characterized by both intelligence and experience. 
In matters purely economic we deserve your cooperation 
rather than your condemnation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my distinguished colleague from New 
York not only to tell us what legislation he would repeal but 
let him also tell us what legislative program he would sub- 
stitute? We will attain the social and economic objectives 
of this administration with his cooperation, I trust, but we 
will regardless of his attitude, because we are right. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Tuesday next after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of the legislative 
program in order for the day, I may address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, we have had a field day, so 
far as speeches are concerned, and we will go on tomorrow 
with several special orders. I believe we shall be able to 
conclude all of the speeches that are ready on tomorrow; 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Ranxtin, for 2 days, on account of business. 
To Mr. Brverty M. Vincent, for the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, November 18, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

842. A letter from the Chairman, United States Maritime 
Commission, transmitting a report of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, recommending legislation, and the results 
of the Commission’s study pursuant to section 212 (b) (2) 
on transoceanic aircraft service; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

843. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting Annual Report of the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission for the year ending June 30, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 396) ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 


printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8402) to amend section 111 

of the Judicial Code to provide a term of court at Newport 
News, Va.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
. By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8403) to ratify and confirm 
Act 23 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the 
time within which revenue bonds may be issued and deliv- 
ered under Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8404) to authorize the Territory of 
Hawaii to convey the present Maalaea airport on the island 
of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Ltd., in part payment for 300.71 acres of land at 
Pulehu-Nui, island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used as 
a site for a new airport; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8405) to provide for a plebiscite on the 
question of statehood in the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 8406) to provide for the 
establishment of fair labor standards in employments in and 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BURCH: A bill (H. R. 8407) to amend the China 
Trade Act, 1922, as to the duration of the China Trade Act 
corporations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 8408) to extend the time for 
filing claims for refund of amounts paid as tax under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. LEMKE: A bill (H. R. 8409) authorizing the State 
Highway Departments of North Dakota and Minnesota and 
the Boards of County Commissioners of Traill County, N. Dak., 
and Norman County, Minn., to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Red River of the North 
between Caledonia, N. Dak., and Shelly, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: Resolution (H. Res. 351) requesting 
the President to enforce the Neutrality Act; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 352) requesting 
the Secretary of Agriculture for information regarding 
deaths occurring as a result of interstate distribution of elixir 
sulfanilamide; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 353) to 
increase the compensation of A. E. Chaffee, reading clerk; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
501) to dedicate the Library of Congress as the Jefferson 
Memorial Library; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. EICHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 502) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States for a referendum on war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8410) for the relief of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 8411) for the relief of 
Arthur Weiss; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8412) for 
the relief of Herman F. Krafft; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill H. R. 8413) for the relief of 
John W. Reardon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEE: A bill (H. R. 8414) granting a pension to Paul 
Passanise; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANZETTA: A bill (H, R. 8415) for the relief of 
Michele Bove; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. LAMNECE: A bill (H. R. 8416) for the relief of 
William G. O’Harra; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8417) for the relief of John B. Dollison; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: A bill (H. R. 8418) for the relief of 
Itzhock or Isidore Finkelstein and Rochel or Rachela Finkel- 
stein; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8419) for the relief of Yankiel Owsianka, 
alias Jack Singer; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: A bill (H. R. 8420) authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint Corp. Bernard Early 
as a major in the United States Army and then place him on 
the retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8421) for 
the relief of Sam Rancic; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8422) extending the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” to W. P. Campbell; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8423) for the 
relief of Frank W. Lohn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: A bill (H. R. 8424) for the relief of 
John F. and Ethel M. Dailey, of Everett, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWOPE: A bill (H. R. 8425) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie G. Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3342. By Mr. SWOPE: Petition of Mrs. Georgia V. Jones 
and 18 other citizens of Dauphin County, Pa., favoring the 
enactment of an old-age pension bill as embodied in House 
bill 2257; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3343. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the American Hotel 
Association, favoring the modification, repeal, or amendment 
of the undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3344. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Valley Grange, No. 
876, of Tioga County, Pa., opposing the Black-Connery labor 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 
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3345. Also, petition of the Mitchell Mills Grange, of Tioga 
County, Pa., opposing the Black-Connery labor bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

3346. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, endorsing the Civil Service Commission; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3347. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the American Hotel 
Association of the United States and Canada, New York 
City, concerning the undistributed-profits tax and the Black- 
Connery bills; to the Committee on Labor. 

3348. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, New York City, N. Y., opposing any farm legisla- 
tion aimed to curtail domestic production; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

3349. By Mr. SPENCE: Petition of the Kentucky Live 
Stock Improvement Association, requesting that livestock be 
included in the 1937 farm conservation program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3350. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., New York City, concerning farm legislation; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3351. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, New York City, N. Y., favoring the repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax and urging action in that respect 
at the special session of Congress; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3352. By Mr. SPENCE: Petition of railroad employees of 
Kenton County, Ky., protesting against the expenditure of 
Federal funds for the improvement of waterways; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3353. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the American Hotel 
Association, New York, N. Y., concerning undistributed-profits 
tax and Black-Connery bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3354. Also petition of the Hospital Employees’ Union of 
Greater New York, concerning the wages-and-hours bill as 
proposed by the President; to the Committee on Labor. 

3355. By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of citizens of the county 
of Philadelphia, Pa., urging the enactment of the old-age 
pension bill as embodied in House bill 2257; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. zá 

3356. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, favoring the continuation of the Civil Service 
Commission as a bipartisan body; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

3357. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., New York City, concerning the repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3358. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 58, De- 
troit, Mich., favoring Government-owned and controlled hos- 
pitals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3359. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Interstate Air- 
ways Committee, Washington, D. C., concerning the McCar- 
ran-Lea air-transport bill; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

3360. Also, petition of the New York Mercantile Exchange, 
New York City, concerning amendment to section 601, Reve- 
nue Act of 1932 (H. R. 3144); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3361. Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., favoring the preservation of the present 
form of administration of the Federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws by maintaining the Commission as an independent 
body; to the Committee on Labor. 

3362. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution relative to land 

by the Board of Education, Vivian School District 
No. 21, Vivian, S. Dak.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

3363. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, reaffirming its approval of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 
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3364. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution of the Royal Arca- 
num, protesting against the proposed 2-percent tax on pre- 
miums collected by fraternal societies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

FREDERICK STEIWER, a Senator from the State of Oregon, 
appeared in his seat today. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barxury, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Wednesday, November 17, 1937, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Connally King epper 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Davis Lee Pope 
Austin Dieterich Lewis Radcliffe 
Bailey Donahey Lodge Russell 
Bankhead Duffy Logan Schwartz 
Barkley Ellender Lo Schwellenbach 
Frazier Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo rge McAdoo Shipstead 
Bone Gibson Smith 
Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Bridges Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Maloney To' 
Bulow Guffey Miller 
Burke Hale Minton Tydings 
Byrd Harrison Murray Vandenberg 
Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Norris agner 
Caraway Herring Nye te 
Chavez Hitchcock O'Mahoney 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hort], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hucues], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
OLDs] are absent because of illness. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Smatuers] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wats], and the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WHEELER] are unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate adjourned last 
evening the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Barry] had 
the floor and gave notice that he desired to continue his re- 
marks this morning. The Chair, therefore, recognizes the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will be perfectly willing to 
yield to the convenience of Senators or the Senate, but I do 
not wish to yield if by yielding I will lose my right to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina, if he yields to various Senators for the purpose of 
transacting routine business, will not lose the floor while the 
present occupant of the chair is presiding. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Seventy-fourth Annual Convention of the 
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New York State Federation of Labor, at Jamestown, N. Y., 
favoring a prompt and thorough investigation of alleged 
Nazi or Fascist activities within the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Copeville, Tex., remonstrating against the participa- 
tion of the United States in foreign war, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Corfu 
Grange, No. 142, Patrons of Husbandry, of Corfu, N. Y. 
favoring the adoption of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a national referendum before war may be declared 
by the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

- He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of House bill 3140, to pro- 
hibit the advertisement of alcoholic beverages by radio, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented the petition of A. F. G. E. Lodge, No. 
379, of the Veterans’ Administration Facility, at Bath, N. Y. 
praying that the welfare of veterans be safeguarded in the 
enactment of any legislation reorganizing the executive de- 
partments of the Government, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., of New York, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the enactment of reorganization legislation that 
would extend the power of the President in control over gov- 
ernmental boards and commissions created by the Congress, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Labette 
County Bankers’ Association, of Parsons, Kans., protesting 
against the enactment of Senate bill 2347, to authorize branch 
banking within the several Federal Reserve bank districts, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by McKeen Lodge, 
No. 154, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
of Chanute, Kans., favoring amendment of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act providing for the payment of annuities to dis- 
abled employees with 15 years of service and for forced re- 
tirement of railroad employees at the age of 65 years, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred reso- 
lutions on different subjects confronting the Congress, one 
by the Central Mercantile Association of New York, another 
by the Civic and Business Federation, White Plains, N. Y., 
another by the New York Board of Trade, and a fourth by 
the American Prison Association. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to committees or 
ordered to lie on the table as indicated below: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

Resolved, That at a meeting of the Central Mercantile Associa- 
tion held on November 16, 1937, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, attended by over 275 members, composed of merchants, 
manufacturers, insurance executives, hotel operators, bankers, and 
real-estate owners, doing business in the central section of Man- 
hattan, said association asks and urges Congress to amend or re- 
vise the corporate undistributed profits tax law in order to relieve 
business from the hardships, draw-backs, and inequities of the pro- 
visions of the present law, which is now very seriously affecting all 
business and greatly retarding recovery from the standpoint of both 
unemployment and business expansion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President and Congress be respectfully re- 
quested and urged to balance the National Budget. 


CIVIC AND BUSINESS FEDERATION OF WHITE PLAINS, 
White Plains, N. Y., November 17, 1937. 
Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: The business division members of this 
organization have giyen careful consideration to the subject of the 
present business recession, which is felt very keenly. We respect- 
fully submit the following resolution, which has been adopted 
unanimously, for your consideration: 
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“Resolved, That the members of the Civic and Business Federa- 
tion of White Plains urge their representatives in the Congress and 
Senate of the United States to work for legislation in the current 
special session to repeal or revise business tax regulations, such as 
the undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax, which we 
believe have contributed largely to the present lack of confidence 
and individual initiative among business firms, large and small, 
resulting in continued lack of employment and contributing to 
the present recession in business activity. 

“It is further believed that every effort should be made in the 
present special session of Congress to give business a ‘breathing 
spell,’ in order that private industry can carry on and expand 
without being hampered by unjust taxation and undue regulations, 
in order to adjust itself to the economic, social, and political 
changes that have been made in the past few years.” 

May I also request that you send to this office six copies of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as well as any recent rulings 
affecting this important legislation. We contemplate cooperation 
with our city officials in establishing a local housing authority with 
a view to participate in a sound movement of slum clearance and 
better housing for the low-income group of our citizens. 

We trust that you will be successful in your efforts to bring about 
sound legislation productive of improved social and economic 
results. 

Please be assured that your assistance in these matters is greatly 
W 

ours respectfully, 
CIVIC AND BUSINESS FEDERATION, 
JoRN C. Batter, Managing Director. 


To the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
FARM LEGISLATION 


Congress is being convened into special session to consider, 
among other matters, the subject of agricultural legislation. 

The Federal Government is seeking an order of planned econ- 
omy under which the supply of agricultural products may be suited 
to the demands of the market in order to insure to producers a 
financial return commensurate to the labor performed. 

In the past the administration has proceeded upon the theory 
that abundant harvests are jus to national economy. A 
large supply in relation to demand reduces the unit price. In 
order to counteract this invariable economic law, the machinery 
of government is employed to limit the domestic supply. Lands 
are taken out of production and allowed to remain fallow, and 
the farmer is compensated by the Government for what he has 
not produced. 

The fallacy of this procedure has been clearly shown by experi- 
ence. When acreage was planted according to the estimates of the 
experts, sandstorms and drought took their toll, and the United 
States was actually forced to import grains to feed starving cat- 
tle.. The forces of nature did not yield to the requirements of the 
Federal law. Importing grain, paying the tariff thereon, paying 
the increased freight charges for the western movement of grain, 
upset all the theories and compounded the confusion. 

The cottonseed withheld from American farmers found root in 
the soil of other continents. Cattle producers outside of the juris- 
diction of our laws grew rich as the result of America’s curtailed 
markets and artificial prices. Our efforts to promote a planned 
national economy took no account of world markets. 

Housewives of this country, responsible for a family budget, 
found themselves confronted by increased prices on foodstuffs and 
wearing apparel. Slaughtered hogs lead invariably to higher 
priced pork chops. Abandoned cotton fields mean higher prices for 
children’s clothes. The law is immutable; the consequences cannot 
be escaped. 

Until the Federal Government can control the works of nature 
and until such time as the Federal Government can expand its 
theory of planned economy to the whole world’s production and 
distributing system, a planned agricultural program for the United 
States must fail, and its citizens pay the penalty of the loss of 
world markets and higher prices for life's necessities. 

In submitting this report and opinion the New York Board of 
Trade believes that it would rather adhere to truth than political 
expediency; that it would rather be right even though defeated 
than be wrong on the popular side. 

The following resolution is therefore adopted: 

Be it resolved, That the New York Board of Trade, while be- 
lieving that the farmers of this country should receive all the 
protection against foreign competition that can be afforded by 
tariffs, expresses its emphatic opposition to an agricultural pro- 

aimed to curtail domestic production; and be it further 

Resolved, That the New York Board of Trade points to the re- 
cent disasters caused by sandstorms, by floods, and by drought as 
inescapable evidence that natural forces cannot be legislated; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the New York Board of Trade points to the loss 
of markets to this country and to the fact that the peoples of 
other countries not under the jurisdiction of our laws can and 
do produce agricultural products and have prospered at the ex- 
pense of the American people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the New York Board of Trade for the various rea- 
sons set forth in this statement and resolution expresses its em- 
piano l to legislation designed to limit the harvests of 
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Ordered to lie on the table: 


THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., November 17, 1937. 
Hon. Rozert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WAGNER: At the sixty-seventh annual congress 
of this association, held in Philadelphia, October 10-15, the fol- 
lowing resolution in support of the antilynching bill was adopted 
and by direction I am bringing it to your attention. 

Whereas lynching of any person or persons is a violation of 
section 1 of article XIV of the Constitution of the United States of 
America in that the State in which it occurs fails to provide equal 
protection of the law for all persons within its jurisdiction: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Prison Association recommends the 
enactment of bill S. 1709, providing for the better assurance of 
the protection of persons from mob violence and lynching; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I think you should know that at the congress referred to above 
we had attendance from 44 States, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, 


It is earnestly req recommenda 
tion a part of the record of the debate on the antilynching bill. 


Respectfull urs, 
i E. R. Cass, General Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND FARM RELIEF 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ConcrEessionaL REcorD and appropriately 
referred a letter and a copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of Ellsworth 
County, Kans., representing some 700 farmer members of the 
Farmers Union in that county. 

These farmers cannot understand why the price of wheat 
has dropped so far and so rapidly in the past few weeks while 
the price of bread has not dropped correspondingly. They 
maintain, and I agree there is much basis for their conten- 
tion, that wheat prices are fixed on a gambler’s market in 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and that this market is operated 
and the prices made for the benefit of speculators and gam- 
blers instead of for the benefit of producers and consumers. 

I also wish to call attention to similar action taken by 
the National Grange at its annual convention at Harrisburg 
last week expressing opposition to operations of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The Grange asserted that “selling grain 
futures contracts has resulted in gambling in farm products 
and injury to producers and consumers.” 

I think the stand taken by the National Grange is amply 
justified. Gambling in the foodstuffs of the Nation in the 
great grain markets of this country as we have seen it for 
years past is indefensible. 

I say that there is something radically wrong with a system 
of that kind. It is true that in the past few years we have 
enacted legislation restricting gambling in market futures, 
but we have not reached the root of the trouble. The situ- 
ation of agriculture today is better than it was a few years 
ago; but the threat of tomorrow hangs heavily over the 
farmer, and his demands for relief from an unfair marketing 
situation are entitled to receive the careful and early atten- 
tion of the Congress. I urge every Senator to read this letter 
and these resolutions from the wheat growers of Ellsworth 
County. 

This is not a matter that affects farmers only. Farm pur- 
chasing power depends in great measure upon the prices 
farmers receive for their products. When that purchasing 
power is impaired, the entire Nation suffers. When that 
farm-purchasing power is destroyed, as it was a few years 
ago, national prosperity is gone, and not recoverable until 
farm-purchasing power is restored. 

While the remedy may not be as simple as that proposed 
in the resolutions adopted by the Farmers Union of Ellsworth 
County, it is the duty and responsibility of Congress to act 
promptly to meet the serious situation set out in these reso- 
lutions. As a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I pledge my best efforts to work out and bring before 
the Senate at the earliest possible moment legislation which 
I trust will, in part at least, meet the situation. I send the 
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letter from Mr. Sam Radill, president, and Mr. Chester A. 
Chapman, secretary, of the Ellsworth County Farmers Union, 
and also the resolutions adopted by the union, to the desk 
and ask that they be printed immediately following my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ELLSWORTH, KANS., November 12, 1937. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed find a copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of Ellsworth County, 
Kans., representing approximately 700 farmer members. 

The present market for wheat is a serious handicap to the 
farmers of this State, and the farmers earnestly desire that some- 
thing be done to stabilize this market. We believe that the mar- 
ket for wheat is a gambler’s market internationally controlled and 
not the result of supply and demand. 

Industry is not forced to compete with prices set in world mar- 
kets for that portion of goods consumed . Why should 
the farmer have to compete in this way? 

Any consideration you may be able to give our cause will be 
much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLSWORTH COUNTY Farmers EDUCATIONAL 
AND COOPERATIVE UNION, 
Sam RADIL, President. 
CHESTER A. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
— © 
Resolutions adopted by the Farmers Educational and Cooperative 

Union of Ellsworth County, Kans., at the monthly meeting at 

Ellsworth, Kans., November 9, 1937 


Whereas wheat is a basic commodity of American agriculture; 
and 

Whereas the farmers at the wheat-growing States are vitally 
interested in a fair price for wheat; and 


of supply and demand but by monopolists and in in- 
ROI GRU e e IO, DEDA LO eae 
commodity; and 

Whereas the farmer is forced to market much of his wheat, 
regardless of price at this season of the year to meet taxes, interest, 
and other debt obligations; and 

APAOR od areata donee Papi DOOS O enh W ena any 
farmers insolvent, incapable of meeting taxes, interest, and pay- . 
ment of loans; and 

Whereas the decline in the market price of wheat is not reflected 
in the retail price of the finished products of this commodity to 
the consumer: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 8 Educational and 

Cooperative Union of Ellsworth County, Kans., petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately fix a minimum price on 
wheat domestically consumed, in line with good business stand- 
ards and cost of 8 be it further 

Resolved, That such regulation be not combined with crop 
control; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our Members of Congress, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, the National Union Farmer, and the 
Kansas Union Farmer. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the 
first time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 3023) to authorize the repayment to Mary E. 
McConville of taxes erroneously collected in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3024) for the relief of Alfred Y. Davenport; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

A bill (S. 3025) to extend the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant privileges, leases, and permits to all 
lands and buildings under the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3026) to authorize the acquisition of land for 


“cemetery purposes in the vicinity of Grafton, W. Va.; to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 225) providing for display 
of the United States flag on days of national thanksgiving; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE RULES— NOMINATIONS FOR JUDICIAL OFFICE 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
197), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That rule XXXVIII of the Standing Suae ot the 
Senate is amended by adding the following new paragraph 

7. Every nomination for judicial office shall be referred at once 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and such committee shall in 
every instance afford a full public hearing upon all matters 
touching the fitness and qualifications of the nominee for the 
Judicial office.” 


ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I submit for appropriate 
reference the following resolution: 


Senate Resolution 198 


Resolved, That a special committee of three Senators, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation of the administration 
and operation of the civil-service laws and the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, with a view to determining, among other 
things, (1) the extent to which discrimination is practiced by 
appointing and supervisory officials with respect to appointments, 
promotions, transfers, reinstatements, disciplinary action, and allo- 
cation of positions in the Government service; and (2) the adequacy 
of the opportunity for impartial hearing given to employees who 
are discriminated against with regard to such matters. The com- 
mittee so appointed shall report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of its investigations, together with its 
recommendations. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
fifth and succeeding Congresses, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and doc- 
uments, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $ „shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution (S. Res. 198) 
will be referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at some future time I 
shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to speak on the reso- 
lution. 

I extend an open invitation to all civil-service employees to 
report to me such cases of favoritism, discrimination, par- 
tiality, and, in fact, any causes that may have been used by 
supervisory officials in order to deny or retard their promo- 
tion. All information furnished to me will be held in strict 
confidence, and I shall not divulge the informant’s name 
unless his or her consent be first obtained in writing. 
NEUTRALITY ACT AND THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

[Mr. Minron asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by Senator THOMAS of 
Utah on the 4th instant on the subject Shall the President 
Apply the Neutrality Act in the Sino-Japanese Conflict? 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

CONTEMPLATED TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED KINGDOM—AN- 
NOUNCEMENT BY STATE DEPARTMENT 

(Mr. Ban RLE asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a memorandum issued yesterday by the State 
Department concerning the negotiation of a trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom, which appears in the Appendix.] 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MAYORS—INTRODUCTORY SPEECH BY 

HON. EDWARD J. KELLY 

(Mr. Drerericu asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp the introductory speech delivered by Hon. 
Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, presiding officer at the 
relief and unemployment session, National Conference of 
Mayors, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington D. C., on No- 
vember 16, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE—ARTICLE BY JAMES G. WINGO 

[Mr. Mrvton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor» an article by Mr. James G. Wingo on the question 
of the independence of the Philippine Islands, published in 
the Washington Star of November 14, 1937, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE—EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 
(Mr. Surpsteap asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record an editorial from the Philadelphia Record of 
the 17th instant entitled “Are They Peace-Loving or Empire- 
Loving?” which appears in the Appendix.] 
INDUSTRY’S TAX BURDEN—EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 
(Mr. Davis asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of No- 
vember 17 entitled “Congressmen: Cut Industry’s Tax Burden 
Now,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The Senate resumed consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Wacner to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1507) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon at the 
time of taking the recess I was reading to the Senate in 
support of my contention that the proposed legislation can 
find no authority whatsoever in the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator begins discussion of that 
particular phase of the matter I should like to ask a question 
concerning a feature of his discussion last evening. The 
Senator, as I understood, advocated the immediate repeal 
of the undistributed-profits tax. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did. 

Mr. BORAH. I observe in this morning’s newspapers that 
the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate yes- 
terday said: 

The House Ways and Means Committee tentatively agreed a 
modification of the capital-gains tax. Senator Par 
Democrat, of Mississippi, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
came out with the rather surprising statement that either a broad- 
ening of the base of the income tax or the imposition of a sales 
tax would be necessary to make up for losses of revenue from 
modification or repeal of the existing tax laws. 

If we are to take up the question of a sales tax or the 
lowering of the exemption in income taxes to take care of 
losses which would be incurred by reason of the repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax, would the Senator still be in favor 
of repealing that tax? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not for that reason; but I am going 
to be in favor of repeal or extensive revision of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax under any circumstances, because I 
know it is wrong. However, I am not willing to agree to 
the premise that repeal would predicate a sales tax or a 
broadening of the base of the income tax. 

The Senator asked if I knew it for certain that one or the 
other of those consequences would ensue. I think even if I 
were sure that the one or the other would ensue, I would be 
willing to go to one or the other rather than to make myself 
a party to the present system of putting a penalty upon a 
corporation for paying its debts or expanding its business or 
accumulating a surplus. I think that is thoroughly unsound 
and unwise and has had a great deal to do with the present 
unhappy business situation in our country. 

I have voted heretofore consistently against broadening 
the base of the income tax. I should come to that very re- 
luctantly. I did vote for the manufacturers’ license tax in 
1932, and I will say to the Senate I did not wish to do that, 
but there are many things a man will do which he does not 
wish to do. I wanted them to balance the Budget, and I was 
willing to make personal sacrifices of my own popularity and 
also to increase taxes by way of the manufacturers’ license 
tax in order that the Budget of our country should be bal- 
anced. I do not mean to say I was favorable to that kind 
of taxation, but that was a necessity to which we were 
driven at that time. 

We have a great many sales taxes already. The Congress 
has imposed sales taxes upon our people right and left. 
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But I do not like the sales-tax theory. I do not think the 
Senator intends that I should go into my views on that ques- 
tion right now. If he does, I am perfectly willing to state 
my position. 

I think the sales tax is unjust on the ground that it 
places a burden of taxation on the consumers who are help- 
less, and it fixes the tax on the basis of a man’s purchases. 
The broadening of the base of the income tax would be 
much more logical, and we could come to that, but I have 
heretofore voted against it. However, I will vote for both if 
necessary, in order to balance the Budget of the United 
States. But I do not consider that it is necessary to impose 
such taxes to balance the Budget. 

Mr. BORAH. The undistributed-profits tax may have its 
vices, but if we are to repeal that tax, or any part of it, and 
put the tax on the people who have no profits and likely will 
not have very soon, it seems to me a much different question 
than that which has been presented to us heretofore. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to submit to the Senator from 
Idaho that if we maintain a national policy of taxation of 
putting a penalty upon the undistributed surpluses of corpo- 
rations or the payment of debts by corporations or the expan- 
sion of business by corporations, then we impose unspeakable 
burdens upon the workers of America. The removal of such 
burdens is the only hope of keeping the workers employed. 

Mr. BORAH. It is always argued that when we tax corpo- 
rations we tax indirectly the workingman. There is no ques- 
tion that when we lay a sales tax on him we are taxing him 
not according to his ability to pay but according to his 
necessities. 

Mr. BAILEY. The sales tax is the last resort of a bank- 
rupt country. I agree with the Senator about that. I should 
go to the sales tax as I would go to war. That is my view 
about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to me for a brief statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The question propounded by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho might lead to the inference that Lam 
an advocate of the sales tax or the broadening of the income- 
tax base or the lowering of the present income-tax exemp- 
tions. I desire to say to the Senator that nothing I have 
said should indicate that. I have never voted for a general 
sales tax or manufacturers’ sales tax. I have been one of 
those in the committee and on the floor of the Senate who 
has opposed that policy. 

But I was asked yesterday by representatives of news- 
papers how we could raise money if we should eliminate 
some of the taxes in our present revenue structure. I re- 
sponded that I knew of only two sources to which we could 
go if we did that—one a manufacturers’ sales tax, and the 
other a lowering of the present income-tax exemptions and 
a broadening of the income-tax base. The Senate has ex- 
pressed itself with reference to the latter and there is a 
very strong sentiment in the Senate for such a proposal. 

I am not in favor of increasing any taxes. I hope we 
can be excused from that necessity. However, I have read 
in the newspapers that a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is considering a proposition 
of repealing, for instance, the capital-stock tax. 

Revenue to the Treasury from that source amounts to 
$140,000,000 annually. Naturally the Treasury is in no con- 
dition now to stand the loss of $140,000,000 by repeal of the 
capital-stock tax. I am sure members of the committee have 
heard little complaint about the capital-stock tax. There has 
been less complaint as to that particular tax than almost any 
tax now carried on the statute books. There is some com- 
plaint about the excess-profits tax on the capital-stock struc- 
ture. That is due to the fact that it is felt there ought to be a 
new declaration of valuation allowed corporations. 

Personally I have no objection to allowing another declara- 
tion of valuation, possibly a periodic declaration of valuation, 
because the excess-profits tax included with the capital-stock 
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tax is based upon the valuation which the corporations give. 
But I do not believe it is wise at this time to repeal the capital- 
stock tax. I hope the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House will not adopt that policy. It has been suggested that 
if the undistributed-profits tax is modified by permitting cor- 
porations to retain a limited percentage of their profits for 
the purpose of paying debts and for enlargement or improve- 
ment purposes, that whatever loss in revenue is occasioned to 
the Government thereby might be made up through a change 
in the normal corporation-tax requirements. I much prefer 
that policy to the one written in the present law. I do not 
believe any corporation would object to the payment of the 
present or reasonably increased normal corporation tax, be- 
cause it is no new policy of the Government. It has long been 
a fixed and established policy. The normal corporation tax is 
a very just tax, and I shall not quarrel as to the particular 
amount that should be imposed. That must be based upon 
expert study and findings. I believe that a fair and sane 
modification of the present undistributed-profits tax will help 
business, and, of course, as business is helped, the Govern- 
ment will receive increased revenues; but we cannot afford, as 
an encouragement to business, to modify tax laws and lose 
revenues, thereby creating a more unbalanced Budget. I 
think the goal should be to try to balance the Budget at the 
first opportunity. I believe the wise way to do it is to curtail 
some of the emergency expenditures. That is the just way to 
do it, and I think that is what Congress ought to do. But if 
we change the undistributed-profits tax—and I am sure the 
sentiment of the country is in favor of doing it—then we 
must consider something else to supply the revenue lost 
thereby. I do not say that I am in favor of repealing the 
undistributed-profits tax. At this time I am not in favor of 
repealing it. I am in favor of its modification. 

The Senator from Idaho will appreciate, and certainly the 
members of the Finance Committee will appreciate, that when 
we wrote the undistributed profits tax provision in the law 
nothing gave us more trouble in trying to arrive at a proper 
solution. 

I favored, and tried to put through the committee at that 
time—but not enough of the members shared my view in 
the matter—a provision allowing a corporation to retain 30 
percent of its profits in a year, of course paying the normal 
corporation tax upon the 30 percent retained; and after it 
had retained that percentage, if it wanted to do so, then on 
the undistributed profits this surtax or penalty would be im- 
posed, resulting in our receiving more revenue and com- 
pelling some of the corporations of the country which had 
amassed tremendous reserves to distribute those reserves and 
pay them out to their stockholders. The Government, of 
course, collecting the income tax on the dividends declared. 

So in case it is necessary to raise enough money to balance 
the Budget, assuming that many changes are made in the 
present revenue laws with reference to the undistributed 
profits tax or the capital gains and loss provisions of the law, 
if we have to raise more revenue to balance the Budget I 
know of only two sources to which we can go. One is the 
manufacturers’ sales tax; the other is increased income tax 
in the lower brackets, or lowering the exemptions. I hope 
we shall not have to do either one, but in the revision of the 
tax system, and getting estimates of the revenues to be 
expected from certain changes of the law, no man can say 
what will be necessary at this time. The study must be 
made, and conclusions formed from that study. 

I hope I have made my position plain, because I do not 
want the Senator to think I am advocating a manufacturers’ 
Sales tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question without taking the Senator from 
North Carolina off the floor? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Mississippi, in the statement which was made, was express- 
ing his personal desire that we should have a manufacturers’ 
sales tax or a reduction of the exemptions of the income 
tax; but I did understand what to me is much worse, that the 
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Senator was of opinion that if we should repeal the un- 
divided-profits tax it would be necessary to go to a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax or to a reduction of the exemptions from 
the income tax. 
Mr. HARRISON. No; as a matter of fact, I have not dis- 
cussed a repeal of the undistributed-profits tax. I have 
ro talked about a modification of the undistributed-profits 


se BORAH. I know; but the Senator’s statement was 
to the effect that in case of repeal or modification of the 
undistributed-profits tax it would be necessary to go to a 
manufacturers’ sales tax or to a reduction of the exemptions 
from the income tax., 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sorry the Senator understood my 
statement in that way. 

Mr. BORAH. What I desire to know is whether it is the 
opinion of the Senator that either a repeal or a modifica- 
tion of the undivided-profits tax will necessarily bring about 
one or the other of those additional taxes. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not my opinion that it would nec- 
essarily take us into that field, because if we should change 
the undistributed-profits tax we might increase the normal 
tax on corporations, and in that way raise a sufficient amount 
of money. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator, then, has no program at the 
present time contemplating a sales tax or a reduction of the 
income-tax exemptions? 

Mr. HARRISON. None in the world, and I know of none. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to have that statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if it is not true that when we put on the undistributed-profits 
tax we reduced the normal tax on corporations; and if we 
should modify or repeal the undistributed-profits tax, would 
we not necessarily have to reimpose the normal tax, and 
probably lift it several brackets? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct on that point. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In this discussion I think we have lost sight 
of the fact—which is an exceedingly important one, particu- 
larly in the case of small corporations which have indebted- 
ness—that if we should modify the undistributed-profits tax 
so that they could discharge obligations which are incumbent 
upon them by State laws, if not by Federal laws, it would so 
expand their business that they could modernize their plants, 
and they would increase employment, and thus increase pro- 
duction, and thus increase taxes. So if we should modify the 
undistributed-profits tax there would be no necessity what- 
ever of increasing by one cent the tax on anything else, 
because the benefits resulting from modification of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax would result in material increase in the 
revenues of the Government. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am much obliged to the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] for bringing up this 
matter of taxation. I think it much more important to the 
country, and much more becoming to the Senate, that we 
should be discussing that subject than discussing this old 
lynching bill. 

I wish also to thank the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], for his 
excellent statement in answer to the inqury of the Senator 
from Idaho, All of it brings to my mind just what hap- 
pened in the committee; and, while I am not going to dilate 
on that subject, I think for the Recorp and the informa- 
tion of Senators I might make a statement. 

As the chairman of the committee has said, when the 
proposition was made, that we exempt from the operation of 
the undistributed-profits tax the first 30 percent of the 
profits, all the experts representing the Treasury Depart- 
ment and representing the advocates of this unfortunate 
legislation testified with one accord that if we should do that 
we would not raise any money, and that is what defeated 
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the proposal. In addition to that, the whole objective in 
the committee was, as I recall, to raise the sum of $860,000,- 
000 a year. We finally passed the revenue act with the 
understanding that it would raise that amount. The under- 
standing was on the part of only a minority of the com- 
mittee. Those Democratic Senators and those Republican 
Senators who voted against the measure as it stands in- 
sisted, and they had first-class authority for insisting, that 
the legislation would not raise in excess of $550,000,000; and 
we were confirmed in our judgment by the experience of the 
Government. The President himself sent us a message, I 
think in March of the present year, stating that the tax was 
a failure so far as raising the necessary revenue was con- 
cerned, and that we were short about $275,000,000. I am 
speaking in round numbers. 

That brings me to say one more word about the subject 
of taxation. What this Congress has to do on this whole 
subject is to address its mind to the conception that we can 
avoid additional taxes by cutting down existing expenditures. 
It is said that we cannot do that. Why, of course we can do 
that. We can cut them down about as easily as we put 
them on. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; not that easily. 

Mr. BAILEY. One of the Senators says “not that easily.” 
I understand that there will be some resistance. There is 
very little resistance to the appropriation of money. There 
is a great deal of resistance to the imposition of taxes; but 
men in our position have to disregard the resistance and 
find the way to reduce these public expenditures. 

Why do I say that, Mr. President? Since I came to the 
Congress—and I have not been here long—the whole Govern- 
ment of the United States was run on less than $3,000,000,000 
per annum; and at the adjournment of the last session I 
read statements, one of them by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gıass], that the annual appropriations amounted to some- 
thing in excess of $9,000,000,000. I will ask the Senator from 
Virginia if I am not right about that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the statement appears in the 
Recorp in detail. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; that is correct. It was $9,000,000,000, 
or a little more. 

Mr. KING. More than that. 


Mr. BAILEY. I was informed on yesterday that the ex- 
penditures of the Government in the current year were some- 
thing in excess of seven and a half billion dollars. That is 
more than double what they were in 1930. It is a great deal 
more than they were in 1931 or 1932. It is a great deal more 
than they were in 1933. A government that is expending 
seven and a half billion dollars a year can cut down the ex- 
penditure by a billion dollars if it wishes to do it, and we 
should still have six and a half billion dollars to run on. 

The President, in his message to us, said: “If you are going 
to cut down, show what departments you will abolish.” I am 
perfectly willing to go into the abolition of departments, too. 

I am perfectly willing to go into the abolition of bureaus, 
too; but if I did not abolish anything, I could reduce every- 
thing 15 or 20 or 25 percent. That is what everyone has to 
do when his income is reduced. The idea that when we get 
hard up for money we have to stick our hands into someone 
else’s pocket to get it is absurd. What we have to do is to 
cut down our expenditures. 

I was speaking yesterday on ways and means of encourag- 
ing the investment of private capital in the United States, 
and that is the great question before us right now. One of 
the best ways is to get the American people to see to it that 
the Congress and the legislatures abandon the particular 
habit into which they have fallen of increasing expenditures 
every year and increasing taxes every year. That has 
amounted to a national disease, and we have reached the 
point where about 20 percent of the entire income of the 
American people, one dollar in every five, goes for taxes. It 
was never contemplated that government should cost that 
much, even in time of war. 
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We have fallen into that habit, and I understand why. 
Appropriations are popular, to start with, and it occurs to 
men in the Congress who do not know what else to do, “Let 
us hand out some money.” ‘That would occur to anybody, “If 
we cannot do anything else for the people, let us hand out 
some money.” That helps parties in power. I do not mean 
to raise any implications here of dishonesty, or anything of 
that sort, but the temptation of people in power to spend 
money in order to keep themselves in power is one of the 
most disastrous and disgraceful temptations to which public 
men are subjected, and to which parties and administrations 
are subjected. I will say on that point that before the end 
of this session, or certainly before the regular session shall 
adjourn, I hope we can amend the Corrupt Practices Act so 
that any man who gives out a dollar of public money with a 
view to getting political influence or any office will be put 
into the penitentiary. I think we have reached the point 
where that will have to be done. 

To come back to my point, we do not need a sales tax, 
but we will have to have one if we keep money. 
We do not need to broaden the 
we will have to broaden it if w ae 
If there is a sentiment in the U 
taxes, the thing for us to do is to inf tiform thet sentient that 
it must support the men in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate who stand here and demand a reduction 
of expenditures. That is the only way to get out of it. 

I will say to the Senator from Idaho that we have fallen 
into the habit, whenever we do not know what else to do, of 
sticking our hands into the Treasury and throwing out some 
money, which is the American political habit right now, and 
as long as we do that, we can tell the American people, the 
time will come when they will not only have sales taxes, 
there will not only be a broadening of the base of the in- 
come tax, but there will be 


Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I certainly am in favor of balancing the 
Budget, but I am not in favor of doing it by adding addi- 
tional taxes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator. I am with the Sen- 
ator in that. 

Mr. BORAH. We would get nowhere in balancing the 
Budget through an increase in taxes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think one is about as bad as the other. 
Mr. BORAH. We would better have an unbalanced Bud- 
get nationally than to have the budgets of all the people 
unbalanced. 


Mr. BAILEY. I agree with the Senator about that. But 
I think that that leads to another point. We are now in 
@ period of transition in our country. We have gone on 
since 1933 by some measures which I have no disposition to 
criticize, but they were called “pump priming” and “emer- 
gency” measures. We carried the country on by means of 
them, and created a certain sort of prosperity by means of 
them. We enabled a great many people who were in dis- 
tress to liquidate their debts by means of them. I would not 
be surprised if we could not say that, altogether, the con- 
sequences were rather good and desirable. But we realize 
now that we cannot continue that policy. We cannot run 
the business of the country, we cannot maintain the enter- 
prises, we cannot maintain the incomes of the people, by 
the Federal Government or the State governments borrowing 
money and sending it out. That is not business. That is 
not within the terms of anybody’s conception of political 
economy. That sort of thing will destroy a country and 
bring it right down to socialism. That is what it will mean; 
and the consequences will not be long in coming. 
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I think the President knows that. I think his message 
indicates that he knows it. I think we all know it. So 
the President has called upon us as an “obvious task” to 
follow the policy that will induce private capital to invest 
in enterprises. He says in his message that there is abund- 
ant capital here and abundant opportunity to take the coun- 
try out of this present slump and start it upward on a sound 
basis. I agree with him; and, agreeing with him, the whole 
point of my contention is that the time has come for the 
Senate and the House and the President and the adminis- 
tration and all of us to frame a national policy that will 
encourage the investment of private capital. I went into that 
yesterday. You cannot break both a man’s legs and then 
challenge him to run a hundred yards in 10 seconds. You 
cannot ask me to invest money in private enterprise when 
from every direction in the country I am being notified that 
if I invest my private capital it will be taken away from me. 
Men will hide their money when that happens. Banks are 
filled with money. There are large opportunities in America, 
there are plenty of businesses which wish to go forward, but 
they are not going forward as long as the Government does 
not give them security. 

Mr. President, that leads me to say something further. 
I hear people say that the constitutional fathers placed more 
importance upon property rights than they did upon human 
rights. There is not a word of truth in that. Read the 
Constitution for yourself and see. Human right after human 
right is laid down in the document. It provided that no man 
should be deprived of his life or his liberty or his property 
without due process of law. 

Why did they write that provision into the Constitution? 

If you can take my property, my liberty is not worth much 
to me. We are talking here in a way about our colored 
friends. The condition of slavery in the South was nothing 
on earth but a condition in which the master took the profits 
of the slave from time to time. The slave had a great many 
privileges, but he did not have the privilege of enjoying the 
fruits of his own industry. He got his bread and his meat, 
and his clothes and his cabbage, but his earnings went to 
his owner. 

This doctrine enunciated in the Constitution is not put 
there to protect property; it is to protect the essential liberty 
of the people. I do not hesitate to say that in the last 2 or 3 
years in our country a great fear has spread all over the 
land. I would not say it arises from any particular source, 
but it is here, that property rights are not secure in America; 
and, of course, they are not. If we have State governments 
which will permit masses of individuals to walk into indus- 
trial premises, take charge of them, sit down, and say, “These 
wheels shall not turn. We will not work, and nobody else 
may work,” that is a notification to every stockholder, to 
every potential investor in the land that he would be a fool 
to put his money into that sort of property. That is the 
condition we have had in this country, and I want to see it 
ended. When it started in this country last year I came all 
the way from my home to make a speech in the Senate 
against that sort of strike. I have always been sorry, I have 
always regretted that the Senate did not attach the Byrnes 
rider denouncing the sit-down strikes to the coal measure 
when it was being considered. We should have given the 
signal to the American people then that the Congress of the 
United States does respect property rights, that the Con- 
gress of the United States does intend that when a man 
invests a dollar his liberty shall be protected to the extent 
of that investment. 

Mr. President, that is the situation. But I did not intend 
to go off on all that this morning. I wish to conclude this 
phase of what I am saying by simply stating that we must 
give notice to all the people of America that the time has 
come when there must be an end of eternally going down 
into their pockets, going down into their earnings, taking 
money from them, and scattering it in all sorts of things in 
the name of whatever you may call it. 

I will join with anyone in a definite program to decrease 
the public expenditures in the United States by not less than 
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a billion dollars in the next 12 months. If we will do that, 
we will begin to encourage business. But if we do not do 
that, everyone who invests his money is notified that as fast 
as he makes a dollar the Government is going to take 20 or 
30 or 40 percent of it away from him, and men cannot make 
money fast enough to get ahead when government is doing 
that. 

Mr. President, I now go back to my argument. I was say- 
ing just now that when we closed on yesterday afternoon for 
the recess I was reading from the famous Slaughterhouse 
cases, and had been reading on page 78. I am going to 
continue that reading just a little. I know people do not like 
to be read to, and I sometimes think they will not read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and I know they will not read the 
Supreme Court reports; but while we are on this subject, 
which affects the whole constitutional character of our coun- 
try, individuals and States and Nation, I want to read one 
more time some of the ancient and accepted authority which 
the Supreme Court has laid down to us concerning the struc- 
ture of our Government, the rights of the National Govern- 
ment, the rights of the States, and the right of the individuals. 

I will now take up where I was last reading, on page 78 
of the Slaughterhouse cases: 


The argument— 


Says the Court— 


we admit is not always the most conclusive which is drawn from 


the consequences urged against the adoption of a particular con- 
struction of an instrument. But when, as in the case before us, 
these consequences are so serious— 


The Court is now talking about the consequences of an 
interpretation of the fourteenth amendment— 
so far-reaching, and pervading, so great a departure from the 
structure and spirit of our institutions; when the effect is to fetter 
and degrade the State governments— 

Senators, hear that!— 
when the effect is to fetter and degrade the State governments 
by subjecting them to the control of Congress— 

That is precisely what the legislation before us proposes 
to do— 
in the exercise of powers heretofore universally conceded to them 
of the most ordinary and fundamental character; when, in fact, it 
radically changes the whole theory of the relations of the State 
and Federal Governments to each other, and of both these gov- 
ernments to the people; the argument has a force that is irre- 
sistible, in the absence of language which expresses such a pur- 
pose too clearly to admit of doubt. 

Does that go home to Senators? There is the Supreme 
Court’s description of the interpretation of the fourteenth 
amendment which the advocates of this legislation most insist 
upon. The Court says it is a degradation to the American 
States; and when the Court says it, I take it that those of us 
who love our States have the right to resent it and to feel 
a sense of offense. 

I will now skip some language. 


Having shown that the privileges and immunities relied on in 
the argument are those which belong to citizens of the States as 


They belong to the citizens of the States as citizens of the 
States— 
and that they are left to the State governments for security and 
protection, and not by this article placed under the special care 
of the Federal Government, we may hold ourselves excused from 
defining the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States which no State can abridge, until some case involving those 
privileges may make it necessary to do so. 


I now omit a few paragraphs, 


Another privilege of a citizen of the United States is to demand 
the care and protection of the Federal Government over his life, 
liberty, and property when on the high seas or within the juris- 
diction of a foreign government. 


Now we are getting into the rights and privileges of a 
citizen of the United States as such. He does not have the 
right to call on the Federal Government to protect him down 
in Raleigh, N. C. He does have a right to call on the Fed- 
eral Government when he is on the high seas or within the 
jurisdiction of a foreign government. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the able Senator from 
North Carolina allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr, LEWIS. I ask my able friend—conscious as I am of 
his capacity, and, on this question, his learning—whether he 
has had opportunity to notice that the Supreme Court of 
the United States took the Slaughterhouse cases, from which 
he is reading, and practically decimated them in the rea- 
soning in a later case, if we will remember it, in which they 
protected an individual, a Chinaman, from the State of 
California—the well-known case of Yick Wo against 
Hopkins? 

Mr. BAILEY. That was the Wong case. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am compelled to say, much as I should like 
to haye some distinctions understood, that this honorable 
court finds it agreeable to adopt expediency when the occa- 
sion makes it necessary; and in that case the individual 
called the Chinaman contended that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s duty was to protect him as against the course which 
was then being taken toward him by the sovereign State of 
California. 

Mr. BAILEY. I very respectfully differ with my able 
friend from Illinois. I think that is the first time I ever 
heard anyone say that the Slaughterhouse cases had been 
impaired in the slightest degree. If I correctly recall the 
name of the case to which the Senator has referred, it was 
the Wong case. Is that the case to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. LEWIS. I thought the name was Lick Wo. Of course, 
it is some time since I have had to do with these cases. It 
may be that the correct name is not in my mind. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I remember the case correctly, that was 
a case of a State statute—that is, State action—and has no 
bearing whatever upon the Slaughterhouse case or the pres- 
ent legislation. State action in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment can always be corrected. 

Mr. LEWIS. But I ask my able friend, can he see any 
distinction between the intention on the part of persons to 
lynch a Chinaman by driving him out of his house and his 
property and practically taking his life by riot, or a form of 
general revolution of citizenry, and an attempt, if there 
should be an attempt, on a black man in a State under the 
guise of so-called necessity? If the Supreme Court holds 
that you can protect a yellow man, where is the distinction, 
may I ask, under the Constitution, between that and the 
right to protect a black man? Where is the distinction be- 
tween those two situations, in view of the construction of the 
Supreme Court in the California case? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Yick Wo, or Hopkins, case arose under 
a statute of a State. But lynching is not authorized by any 
State. The Slaughterhouse cases held that State action in 
violation of the fourteenth amendment could be corrected. 
There is no trouble whatever here. The Yick Wo case is in 
line with the Slaughterhouse cases precisely. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I wished to make the distinction. I hope 
I made it clear. 

Mr. WAGNER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he 
had concluded. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have finished that. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
too much, because I hope when my own time arrives I may 
present at least my views as to the constitutionality of this 
measure. But the Senator has been dealing with that provi- 
sion of the fourteenth amendment which concerns citizens 
of the United States and citizens of the States. The Slaugh- 
terhouse cases in no way involve that portion of the four- 
teenth amendment upon which I rely to protect all persons, 
irrespective of whether they are citizens of the United States 
or not. I may read that provision. 

Nor shall any State deprive any person— 


That may be a citizen or not a citizen, since he is a person 
within the State— 


any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, 
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There have been any number of cases in which the life or 
liberty or property of a person, though not a citizen, has 
been protected under the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

May I ask, with all due respect to the Senator, whether I 
am not right in saying that the Court itself has said that 
the provision I have just read is not involved in the legal 
questions determined in the Slaughterhouse cases. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was perfectly well aware, Mr. President of 
the distinction in the fourteenth amendment. The privilege 
and immunity clause relates to citizens of the United States. 
The due-process clause with respect to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty relates to persons. I am perfectly aware of that. The 
foundation of the doctrine arises in the Slaughterhouse cases. 
I was here on the threshold of reading the Slaughterhouse 
cases as the foundation of the argument. The Senator from 
New York maintains that the Slaughterhouse cases do not turn 
on the due-process clause respecting life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. I may agree with him that the Slaughterhouse cases 
turn on the privileges and immunities clause. But the whole 
theory and argument of the fourteenth amendment arises 
in the Slaughterhouse cases, works out into the Civil Rights 
cases, and then into a great many other cases. Iam not going 
into all of that, of course. I think there are 600 or 700 of 
the due-process cases. I am going to meet the Senator’s 
objection in the regular course. However, I wish to lay my 
foundation here in the Slaughterhouse cases, which is very 
necessary in a legal argument. 

Mr. WAGNER. May I read from the syllabus in the 
Slaughterhouse cases, which I think is also authoritative? In 
the syllabus the Court says: 

It is not necessary to inquire here into the full force of the ciause 
forbidding a State to enforce any law which deprives a person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask that the Senator read a 
little louder so we may hear. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am speaking about what question was 
determined in the Slaughterhouse cases, and this is from the 
syllabus, and it is further stated in the opinion itself that the 
portion of the fourteenth amendment in which I am inter- 
ested, and which I think has application to or justifies’ the 
legislation we propose, was not considered in that case; and 
I am reading the authority for that statement. 

It is not necessary to inquire here into the full force of the 
clause forbidding a State to enforce any law which deprives a 
person of life, liberty, or without due process of law, for 
that phrase has been often the subject of judicial construction, 
and is, under no admissible view of it, applicable to the present 
case. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Slaughterhouse cases decision runs into 
property rights—I will read that in a moment—and, there- 
fore, into the life, liberty, and property clause. But, even if 
it did not, I am simply saying that here, on the threshold 
of this argument as to the constitutionality of this proposed 
act, it would not be historically logical, at any rate, for a 
man to proceed without first going into the Slaughterhouse 
cases and thus laying his foundation. If the Senator wishes 
me to anticipate my own argument, and proceed now with 
that matter, I can discuss at once the life, liberty, and 
property clause. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have no desire to inter- 
rupt the Senator’s presentation of the case as he sees fit. 
I misunderstood him. I thought the Senator was citing that 
portion of the decision in the Slaughterhouse cases as being 
an authority pointing to the unconstitutionality of the pro- 
posed antilynching law, and my contention is that it is no 
authority at all upon that subject. That question was not 
involved in the Slaughterhouse cases. 

Mr. BAILEY. I rather think it is authority. I would not 
say it was final and conclusive authority; but it fortifies all 
the authorities. I have this feeling about the Slaughterhouse 
cases, that the line of cases which subsequently developed 
on the fourteenth amendment all sounded in this great 
decision. But there is plenty of language in the decision in 
the Slaughterhouse cases which predicates subsequent de- 
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cisions to which I am going to come, However, I am going 
to anticipate the Senator right now and go to the case 
Ex parte Virginia. I have it right here. That is the case 
in which the due-process clauses with respect to life, liberty, 
and property rights were under consideration. That case 
did hold against a judge in the State of Virgina on the 
ground that the matter before his court was an act of the 
State of Virginia, and the act of the State of Virginia did 
deprive a citizen of the United States of his liberty without 
due process of law. 

Mr. Justice Field rendered a great dissenting opinion in 
that case. I, of course, will not depend upon the dissenting 
opinion. The significant thing is that Mr. Justice Field 
dissented. 

On what does that case turn? That is the point. That 
case turned on the simple fact that the State of Virginia was 
pursuing a course of conduct which amounted to a rule, 
and when a State pursues a course of conduct amounting to 
a rule that does deprive a man of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, there must be a remedy; and 
the fourteenth amendment is involved. 

Let us see how that applies to the proposed antilynching 
act. How does that apply to the pending legislation? That 
is the strongest case that can be brought here to support this 
proposed legislation, but it does not support it at all. Is 
there a Member of the Senate who will say that any State 
of the American Union has pursued a policy which amounts 
to a rule of action, a rule or custom in the commonwealth 
whereby men are deprived of their lives, whereby men are 
lynched, whereby they are deprived of their property? There 
is the great distinction, and that is the distinction on which 
the final argument here must rest. The Federal Congress 
cannot interfere except at the threshold of action by the 
State; and such action must affect the State. It must be 
found that the State is doing the thing. When it is found 
that the State is doing the thing, there is a remedy, and 
we all know it. If I am deprived of my property in North 
Carolina without due process of law, I have my remedy; 
I can go to the Supreme Court of the United States. If I 
am deprived of the right to exercise my religious beliefs 
in North Carolina, I can come here to the Supreme Court. 
Nobody has ever denied that. But that is where an act is 
passed or a rule or custom established. I do not think the 
Senator from New York is going to stand here—I do not 
think any Senator will go that far—and say that in North 
Carolina or Mississippi or Tennessee or Louisiana or Texas 
there is anything that would justify any human being saying 
that the good people who live in those States have established 
a rule whereby any class of people, white or colored, are 
deprived of their liberty or their lives or their property. We 
will agree that, now and then, they are; but where can there 
be found anything in the history of the States or anything 
in the habits of their people or anything that is said or done 
or not said or not done that would justify any man in 
Saying that the people of those States are depriving others of 
their lives; that the States are doing such things? That is 
the whole nub of the thing, and I am glad the Senator 
brought it up. 

I am trying not to be indignant about this bill; I am trying 
not to be offended about this bill; I am trying not to be sec- 
tional about this bill; but I will be indignant, I will be 
offended, I will be sectional, I will go to the utmost with any 
man who reflects upon the people of the South or the States 
of the South by way of saying or intimating or offering a 
comment here on the ground that my State has set up a rule 
whereby helpless human beings are deprived of their lives. 
Of course, it is not so, and nobody is going to say that it is 
so; but if you do not say it is so, then your bill has not any 
standing in the Congress, for that is its basis. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is where we disagree, 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from New York says that is 
where we differ. Let him refer to the strongest case he has, 
Ex parte Virginia, the best authority he can get. I am going 
on with my argument, but I believe I will finish the Slaughier- 
house cases with just another brief citation. 
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I wanted to make clear to the Senate what are the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United States as such. 
I think it is extremely important to have in the minds of the 
American people a knowledge of the rights of men as citizens 
of the United States and the rights of men as citizens of the 
States. I think our colored friends have been misled about 
that; and I think, also, some of our fellow Senators have been 
misled about it. I wanted to go into that, because when we 
find the distinction then we will find the line of cleavage that 
should guide us all in the matter of this proposed legislation. 
So I will read just a little more, even at the risk of being 
tedious. 

Another privilege of a citizen of the United States is to demand 
the care and protection of the Federal Government over his life, 
liberty, and property when on the high seas or within the juris- 
diction of a foreign government. 


Why did the Court say that in the Slaughterhouse case? 
If the Senator from New York is right in his interpretation 
of it, why did the Court not say that that was the privilege 
of a citizen of a State? 


Of this there can be no doubt, nor that the right depends upon 
his character as a citizen of the United States. The right to 
bly assemble and petition for redress of grievances, the 
privilege of the writs of habeas corpus, are rights of the citizen 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 


One can always go to the Federal Government for the pro- 
tection of those rights. 


The right to use the navigable waters of the United States, how- 
ever they may penetrate the territory of the several States, all 
rights secured to our citizens by treaties with foreign nations, 
One of these privileges is conferred by the very article under con- 
sideration. It is that a citizen of the United States can, of his 
own volition, become a citizen of any State in the Union by bona- 
fide residence therein, with the same rights as other citizens of 
that State. To these may be added the right secured by the 
thirteenth and fifteenth articles of amendment and by the other 
clauses of the fourteenth, next to be considered. 

But it is useless to pursue this branch of the inquiry, since we 
are of opinion that the rights claimed by these plaintiffs in er- 
ror, if they have any existence, are not privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States within the meaning of the clause 
of the fourteenth amendment under consideration. 


Now, Mr. President, I will conclude the reading of the 
Slaughterhouse cases with the last two paragraphs. 

But, however pervading this sentiment, and however it may 
have contributed to the adoption of the amendments we have 
been considering, we do not see in those amendments any purpose 
to destroy the main features of the general system. 


That is, the general system of the Government. 


Under the of all the excited feeling growing out of the 
war, our statesmen have still believed that the existence of the 
States with powers for domestic and local government— 


Oh, hear me — with powers for domestic and local govern- 
ment“ 


including the regulation of civil rights, the rights of person and 
of property— 

My friend from New York is saying that the decision in the 
Slaughterhouse cases does not bear upon the rights of prop- 
erty or the rights of citizens, and yet I am reading from the 
decision in the Slaughterhouse cases. He says it revolves 
around the privileges and immunities clause. I will agree 
that that is the basis of it, but I am reading what the Court 
said— 
was essential to the perfect working of our complex form of govern- 
ment, though they have thought proper to impose additional limi- 
tations on the States and to confer additional power on that of 
the Nation. 

But whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public 
opinion on this subject during the period of our national existence 
we think it will be found that this Court, so far as its functions 
required, has always held with a steady and an even hand the 
balance between State and Federal power, and we trust that such 
may continue to be the history of its relation to that subject so 
long as it shall have duties to perform which demand of it a 
construction of the Constitution or of any of its parts. 


I am very grateful for that final paragraph. There is 
where the Supreme Court of the United States gave notice, 
in the midst of heated times, in the hours of prejudice and 
of hate, under the shadow of the Civil War, that it would 
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maintain the balance of powers as laid down in the Constitu- 
tion as between the Federal Government on the one hand 
and the States on the other hand. When this decision was 
handed down there was an end of the most dreadful feeling 
in all our southern section of the country, because southern 
people realized that notwithstanding they had lost the war, 
the very fact that they had lost the war had retained for 
them the Constitution. When they realized that, they also 
realized that retaining the Constitution, there was a Su- 
preme Court of the United States in which they could put 
their trust as a great tribunal of justice. God forbid that 
the hour should ever come when President or Congress or 
section or class should lay their hands upon that Court and 
try to control its decisions. That is why some of us have 
felt so deeply about these matters. 

Mr. President, I shall now proceed with the other cases. 
I just now took up Ex parte Virginia a little in advance, and 
having done that, in the interest of time, I am going to let 
it stay just where I left it, having stated Ex parte Virginia 
did establish that if any State in the American Union 
should make a law or a rule for the deprivation of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, then the 
Federal Government could come in and lay a hand on the 
State, but not on the civil rights of the people, or upon 
private or individual or mob or mere group transactions. 

In that connection I think about the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I think about the State of Illinois in the last 
year or two. I notify America on that point that if the 
doctrine advocated here is sound and all States do make a 
rule of allowing people to go into mills and factories and 
drive out the workers and take possession, they may reach 
the point where the American Congress will take notice of 
that clause of the Constitution which guarantees to each 
State a republican form of government. That can always 
happen. 

Mr. President, Iam going into the Civil Rights case some- 
what. I want to read to you the Civil Rights Act. I want 
people down South to read this act. I want them to take 
notice that the State of Pennsylvania has recently adopted, 
I deeply regret to say under Democratic administration, an 
act,similar to this act. Let us hear the act. I want the 
young generation in the South to hear about this act. It is 
so long ago that they have forgotten about it, but at the hour 
when this act was passed the heart of everything dear to the 
southern people was at stake, and it was not delivered until 
the Supreme Court held this act to be unconstitutional. Let 
us read it. 

Sections of the law referred to provide as follows: 

SECTION 1. That all persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States— 

Notice that word “persons” following the language of this 
very bill which we are now discussing, following the very 
language on which the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] put his emphasis. 

All persons— 

Not “all citizens” but “all persons.” 


SEcTION 1. That all persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, pub- 
lic conveyances on land or water, theaters, and other places of 
public amusement, subject only to the conditions and limitations 
established by law and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color, regardless of any previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall violate the foregoing section 
by denying to any citizen, except for reasons by law applicable 
to citizens of every race and color, and regardless of any previous 
condition of servitude, the full enjoyment of any of the accommo- 
dations, advantages, facilities, or privileges in said section enu- 
merated, or by aiding or inciting such denial, shall for every such 
offense forfeit and pay the sum of 8500 to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered in an action of debt, with full costs; and 
shall also, for every such offense, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned not less than 30 
days nor more than 1 year: Provided, That all persons may elect 
to sue for the penalty aforesaid, or to proceed under their rights 


at common law and by State statutes; and having so elected to 
proceed in the one mode or the other, their right to proceed in 
the other jurisdiction shall be barred. But this provision shall 
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not apply to criminal proceedings, either under this act or the 
criminal law of any State: And provided further, That a judgment 
for the penalty in favor of the party aggrieved or a judgment upon 
an indictment shall be a bar to either prosecution, respectively. 

There is the second great case under the fourteenth 
amendment. I am saying to the Senate, I am saying to my 
party, I am saying to the southern people, I am saying to 
the American people—that if this bill before us today is 
good law, if it is constitutional, then the act which I have 
just read, the old Civil Rights Act, is constitutional. 

Hear me: If this bill which we are now discussing goes 
through the Congress and the Supreme Court should hold 
it to be constitutional, a civil-rights bill will shortly follow. 
I do not know what is going to happen to the Supreme 
Court. Some of the things, Mr. President, that might hap- 
pen are beyond the power of man, beyond the power of 
Presidents and of Congresses. I do not know what may 
happen there; but if this bill passes as we have it before us, 
it is simply the nose of the camel, and the old civil-rights 
bill will be brought right back here within 2 years, and all 
the same influences and forces which are supporting the 
present measure will be found supporting the civil-rights act. 

I am not impugning anybody’s motives. I do not ever 
expect to do that. But I say that those gentlemen who are 
trying to put through this legislation will lose every Negro 
vote they ever get if they do not vote for the civil-rights bill 
when it is presented here within the next 2 years. The 
Democratic Party, if it is now getting any Negro votes—I am 
not saying it is—by this kind of legislation, will lose them all 
to the first political party that proposes this kind of legisla- 
tion. There is nothing to be gained by this kind of legisla- 
tion. It is merely the opening of Pandora’s box. Senators 
should understand that. They are taking a step from which 
there is no retreat. 

I do not care anything about the antilynching act in its 
immediate consequences. I do not think it will affect a 
sufficient number of people to create a very great deal of 
excitement or resentment. A piece of legislation, in order to 
create reaction, must reach out and affect a great many 
people at once. This thing cannot do that, but this thing 
is significant to me. I fear it, I dread it, I fight it, I argue 
against it because I know it is wrong and because I know the 
moment it goes through here the very men who put it for- 
ward will be almost compelled to go ahead with the old 
Civil Rights Act. Then we will have the battle of reconstruc- 
tion all over again in America. That will destroy the South. 

Those who are backing this bill do not have the race 
problem. God Almighty knows I abhor and hate racial 
problems, religious problems, persecutions and discrimina- 
tions, and all that sort of thing, with all the capacity of which 
Iam able. I should wish for almost anything else to happen 
than that we should come again to the old race problem in 
the South. God knows I hope to live and die without seeing 
& revival of that contemptible and disastrous religious dis- 
crimination we had down there in 1928. I fought it then 
and I shall fight it again. I hope it does not return. I hope 
the old race problem does not return, but the proposed legis- 
lation which we have here today under discussion is the intro- 
duction, is the prologue, to the return of the race problem in 
its severest form in our southern country. 

When that happens, all that we have achieved during the 
past 30 or 40 years will go up in ruin. People will not live 
down there. Capital will not be invested down there. The 
people who are down there will not be able to stay down 
there. On the other hand, Senators, we are now settling 
that problem. We are handling that problem. The rela- 
tions between the southern white people and colored people 
are very good. The white people are making progress, and 
the colored people are making progress. The colored people 
are doing very well. As the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] said yesterday—they are getting their educations. 
They have their rights in the courts. They have their 
churches, their schools, their stores, and their businesses. 
They have the good will of the southern people. Thank 


God that they do have the good will of the southern peo- 
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ple! What would happen to them if they did not have the 
good will of the southern people? And the southern people 
have the good will of the Negroes, too. It is a very happy 
state down there now. V/e are getting along all right, but 
you begin to pass this sort of legislation in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I tell you that Dante’s picture of the inferno 
would fade by comparison with what will happen to us 
down there. We will go through it all again. 

I have been through it once. I was there. I was a grown 
man in the nineties. I went through the white-supremacy 
campaign, and I tried to pursue the part of moderation, but 
I saw what happened in my Commonwealth, and I have been 
so happy now these 40 years that it has not been possible 
for it to happen again, Yet here I come to the Senate of 
the United States, in a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic administration, and I see my Democratic colleagues; 
I see the Democratic Congress, contemplating the passage 
of this bill. I sometimes fear that the administration is 
back of this bill. I am not prepared to say as to that, and 
I will not say it; but I see the whole tide here moving to 
revive the most damnable and destructive situation in my 
country of which the mind of man can conceive, and for 
what? 

Are we doing wrong down there? Is our State slaughtering 
the colored people? Ask the colored people. Is our State 
denying life and liberty to anybody? Ask the colored people. 
Do not go up here to New York and ask a professional agi- 
tator. Go down there and see them. I am not talking about 
anybody. I said, “Do not go to New York; go down there.” 
I would not wound the sensibilities of my friend the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. I think a great deal 
of him. I sit beside him, and we talk about a number of 
things, and I would not hurt his feelings on any account. I 
feel very deeply about this matter, but Heaven knows I do 
not want to be personal about anything. 

Mr. President, there is the situation. I could get down on 
my knees and beg the Senate not to pass this legislation, not 
because of any immediate consequences of it, but of what it 
leads to, and the precedent it sets. I could stand here and 
talk until I fell in my tracks trying to argue with you about 
the unconstitutionality of this measure, not because of any 
opposition to colored men. I like to speak of them as colored 
people. I always speak respectfully of them. I can call them 
Negroes; I would be careful to do that, but I think they like 
the other word. It is very friendly; but if they wish to be 
called Negroes, I am willing to call them Negroes. I want to 
treat them kindly and treat them respectfully; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for their sake, for my country’s sake, for the sake of the 
civilization of the southern people, for the sake of the women 
and children, the schools and the churches, I do hope and 
pray that this Congress will not enact legislation which will 
revive the hellish fires of racial hate in the southern land. 
Oh, no; we have got out of that. Let us stay out of it. 

You know, when the Civil Rights Act was passed, my father 
thought all was over. He had fought in the Confederate 
war. He took his defeat all right. He loved his country. I 
saw his letters written from the battlefield toward the end. 
I think he was a loyal son of the Confederacy, but I could not 
help finding here and there a little note between the lines 
that he was glad it was all over, and he was glad we had the 
Union, and that peace had come back. 

He did not feel defeated. He did not feel that he had lost 
his country. Then they came along with this horrible period 
of hate. I do not blame anybody about that, either, because 
when people get stirred up in a war they are apt to hate. We 
are hating about the European war right now. I would not 
quarrel about that, either. Let them hate. But that hate 
was 60, 70, and 80 years ago. I will not worry about that; 
but when they came and told us that this bill was here, and 
the Federal soldiers were marching through North Carolina 
to put that measure into effect, my father thought that was 
much worse than the defeat of Robert Lee. He knew what 
that meant. He knew that in order to rear his family he 
would have to move out of that country. After a long period 
of years, here comes the Supreme Court of the United States 
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and throws the Constitution around the body of the old Con- 
federate soldier, and says, “You have rights under the Con- 
stitution. The Federal Government which you fought will 
not let those fellows do that to you.” 

Sometimes you Senators of the North do not know why 
we men down South love the Constitution so. That is what 
we won in the war—the Constitution. We did not find it 
out until we got through; but when they said we were back 
in the Union, the Constitution was ours, and it stood between 
us and the national hate and the national prejudice. Some- 
times men wonder why I get stirred up about the Supreme 
Court. It is because I know that Court saved my people, and 
I know it is going to save them against this miserable busi- 
ness, too. If we will save it, it will save us. 

That is the way we feel about that. I could beg my friend 
not to press this bill. I feel, however, that he is going to do 
it. I would not filibuster against it under these circum- 
stances in this special session. I do not think a man should 
filibuster now, as I said yesterday; but, short of that, I would 
go to almost any limit to prevent it not because of just what 
we have before us in the bill—we can stand it—but I can 
foresee the same gentlemen coming up here in a little while 
with another civil-rights bill. When you do, I hope we shall 
have enough Senators here to filibuster until the crack of 
doom and back again. That is about all we can do. 

We are going to stay in the Union. If anybody thinks any 
more of the Union than we do, I should like to find him. We 
are going to stay in the Congress, and I do not think anybody 
is ever going to come from that part of the country up here 
who will not be willing to fight until the bitter end. So that 
is comforting. 

Now, let us see what the Court said. I read the Civil 
Rights Act to you. 

Are these sections constitutional? The first section, which is 
the principal one, cannot be fairly understood without attending 
to the last clause, which qualifies the preceding part. 

The essence of the law is, not to declare broadly that all per- 
sons shall be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, pub- 
lic conveyances, and theaters; but that such enjoyment shall not 
be subject to any conditions applicable only to citizens of a par- 
ticular race or color, or who had been in a previous condition of 
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servitude. * * 
Has Congress constitutional power to make such a law? 


Remember, we are dealing now with liberties and rights. 


Of course, no one will contend that the power to pass it was 
contained in the Constitution before the adoption of the last 
three amendments. The power is sought, first, in the fourteenth 
amendment, and the views and arguments of distinguished Sena- 
tors, advanced whilst the law was under consideration, claiming 
authority to pass it by virtue of that amendment, are the principal 
arguments adduced in favor of the power. We have carefully con- 
sidered those arguments, as was due to the eminent ability of 
those who put them forward, and have felt, in all its force, the 
weight of authority which always invests a law that Congress 
deems itself competent to pass. But the responsibility of an in- 
dependent judgment is now thrown upon this Court; and we are 
bound to exercise it according to the best lights we have. 


I like to read those things. The Supreme Court sit over 
there with an independent judgment, not swayed by wars 
and partisans and administration programs, but with an inde- 
pendent judgment, and bound to exercise it according to the 
best lights they have—not the lights that they get from the 
Congress. 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment (which is the one 
relied on), after declaring who shall be citizens of the United 
States and of the several States, is prohibitory in its character and 

Ibitory upon the States. It declares that 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

It is State action of a particular character that is prohibited. 


This is the whole amendment, now. This is the due-process 
clause with respect to life, liberty, and property. 

Individual invasion of individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment. 

If this legislation has any foundation, it is bound to be 
founded on the idea that there is some State action down 
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there: some custom or rule, which requires correction; and I 
do not think Senators will contend that that is the case. 


It has a deeper and broader scope. It nullifies and makes void 
all State legislation and State action of every kind which impairs 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States or 
which injures them in life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, or which denies to any of them the equal protection of the 
laws. It not only does this but, in order that the national will, 
thus declared, may not be a mere brutum fulmen, the last section 
of the amendment invests Congress with power to enforce it by 
appropriate legislation. To enforce what? To enforce the prohibi- 
tion. To adopt appropriate legislation for correcting the effects 
of such prohibited State laws and State acts, and thus to render 
them effectually null, void, and innocuous. 

This is the legislative power conferred upon Congress, and this 
is the whole of it. It does not invest Congress with power to 
oe upon subjects which are within the domain of State 
egislation. 


I read the Slaughterhouse cases to show that those rights 
are within the domain of State legislation. I read the 
Slaughterhouse cases in order to show what are the privileges 
and immunities of a citizen of the United States; and all the 
others belong to us as citizens of the States. 


It does not invest Congress with power to legislate upon subjects 
which are within the domain of State legislation, but to provide 
modes of relief against State legislation, or State action, of the 
kind referred to. It does not authorize Cengress to create a code 
of municipal law for the regulation of private rights, but to pro- 
vide modes of redress against the operation of State laws and the 
action of State officers, executive or judicial, when these are sub- 
versive of the fundamental rights specified in the amendment. 

Positive rights and privileges are undoubtedly secured by the 
fourteenth amendment, but they are secured by way of prohibition 
against State laws and State proceedings affecting those rights 
and privileges, and by power given to Congress to legislate for the 
purpose of carrying such prohibition into effect; and such legisla- 
tion must necessarily be predicated upon such supposed State laws 
or State proceedings and be directed to the correction of their 
operation and effect. A quite full discussion of this aspect of the 
amendment may be found in United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 
ma; Lied ey v. Rives (100 U. S. 313); and Ex Parte Virginia (100 


An apt illustration of this distinction may be found in some of 
the provisions of the original Constitution. Take the subject of 
contracts, for example. The Constitution prohibited the States 
from passing any law impairing the obligation of contracts. This 
did not give to Congress power to provide laws for the general en- 
forcement of contracts, nor power to invest the courts of the 
United States with jurisdiction over contracts so as to enable parties 
to sue upon them in those courts. It did, however, give the power 
to provide remedies by which the impairment of contracts by State 
legislation might be counteracted and corrected; and this power 
was exercised. 


Now I omit some, in the interest of time, and proceed with 
this: 


And so in the present case, until some State law has been 
Passed, or some State action through its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens sought to be protected 
by the 9 8 no legislation of the United States 
under said amendment nor any proceeding under such legislation, 
can be called into activity; for the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment are against State laws and acts done under State authority. 
Of course, legislation may and should be provided in advance to 
meet the exigency when it arises; but it should be adapted to 
the mischief and wrong which the amendment was intended to 
provide against; and that is, State laws, or State action of some 
kind, adverse to the rights of the citizen secured by the amend- 
ment. Such legislation cannot properly cover the whole domain 
of rights appertaining to life, liberty, and property, defining them 
and providing for their vindication. That would be to establish 
a code of municipal law regulative of all private rights between 
Man and man in society. 


Of course, if that were true, then the Federal power, by 
way of legislation of the sort before us, could extend itself 
into the whole life of the American people, take over the 
administration of the vast reaches of the police and the 
social power of the country, something never contemplated, 
and something which, if it had ever been contemplated, un- 
doubtedly would have prevented the ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I believe I will read one more paragraph 
from this great case, and then be content: 


If this legislation is appropriate for enforcing the prohibitions 
of the amendment, it is difficult to see where it is to stop. Why 
may not Congress with equal show of authority enact a code of 
laws for the enforcement and vindication of all rights of life, 
liberty, and property? If it is supposable that the States may 
deprive persons of life, liberty, and property without due process 
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of law (and the amendment itself does suppose this), why should 
not Congress proceed at once to prescribe due process of law for 
the protection of every one of these fundamental rights, in every 


possible case, as well as to prescribe equal privileges in inns, public 


conveyances, and theaters? The truth is that the implication of a 
power to legislate in this manner is based upon the assumption 
that if the States are forbidden to legislate or act in a particular 
way on a particular subject, and power is conferred upon Con- 
gress to enforce the prohibition, this gives Congress power to 
legislate generally upon that subject, and not merely power to 
provide modes of redress against such State legislation or action, 
The assumption is certainly unsound. It is repugnant to the 
tenth amendment of the Constitution, which declares that powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people. 

I should like to read all the remainder of this opinion— 
and I do find so many things in it I am tempted to read— 
but I feel that I have detained the Senate as long as I should, 
and once more I feel that I have exerted my own energies as 
long as I can afford. I am going to move, therefore, from 
this stage to read just a paragraph or two from that very 
excellent work the Supreme Court in United States History, 
by Mr. Charles Warren, and I read from volume I, page 608, 
merely to give the Senate a conception of the consequences 
of these Supreme Court opinions touching these racial matters 
under the fourteenth amendment: 


Viewed in historical perspective now, however, there can be no 
question that the decisions in these cases were most fortunate. 


I think all of us agree with that. 

They largely eliminated from national politics the Negro ques- 
tion, which had so long embittered congressional debates. 

After all that, we are confronted with proposed legislation 
which would stir up all that old bitterness. 

They relegated the burden and the duty of protecting the Negro 
to the States, to whom they properly belonged, and they served 
to restore confidence in the national court in the Southern States. 

Mr. President, that is enough to read there. All this matter 
came up after the Civil War, stirred the country to its foun- 
dations, brought up the worst phases of the Negro question, 
and then, when it was all settled, and the legislation, like the 
present proposal, was thrown out and discredited and aban- 
doned, we had peace in our land, the Negro had peace in our 
land, the southern people prospered, and the northern people 
prospered. Now there is an effort to revive it all, and there 
will be again 10 or 20 or 30 years of the old bitterness and the 
old degradation. So here, at the threshhold of this thing, we 
are fighting it with all the earnestness which we can com- 
mand. 

I conclude with certain observations. I have read enough 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court, the correctness of 
which no man can dispute, to come down to certain gen- 
eralizations, and the first is this: 

The States of the United States are under the Constitution, 
but the people of a State are not under the Congress except as 
to powers granted or implied. 

I should like to carry that home. We seem never to be 
able to convince Members of the Congress and a great many 
other American people that the powers of the Congress over 
the people are extremely limited. They arise here and there 
in the general powers and implied powers of the Congress, 
but when they arise they rise only as high as the Constitu- 
tion; they are exhausted within the Constitution, and when 
exhausted, then the States step in and have all the remainder 
of the power, and in the remainder of that power is the great 
welfare and police power of the country and the essential 
power of Government. 

Again, the Congress has power to preserve rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of citizens of the United States as such, 
but the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens as citizens 
of their respective States are wholly in the keeping of the 
States. 

Again, Congress has no power over State officers. It can- 
not fine a Governor. But if, under an act like the proposed 
legislation, a sheriff could be penalized, I do not see why they 
did not put the Governor in. It cannot direct a judge; it 
cannot control a sheriff or other public man or legislation. 
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Yet, if the theory of the bill we are discussing is correct 
and Congress can reach out its Federal power, lay its hands 
upon the sheriff, thrust him into a court, subject him to a 
fine and a recovery, or can make him subject to a suit by the 
Attorney General of the United States merely because he is 
such officer, I do not see why the Congress could not do the 
same thing with a member of the General Assembly of the 
State of North Carolina merely because he was a member of 
the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina. 

When we go into that sort of thing, Mr. President, we take 
the Federal Government out of its orbit and thrust it into 
powers and rights and relationships which were never in- 
tended for it. Laws like the bill before us are the acts which 
will centralize this Government to a degree that will oblit- 
erate every right of every citizen and every power of every 
commonwealth. 

It cannot bring men, governors, judges, or legislators into 
a court on account of negligence, either. There it is: The 
Federal Government is to control the sheriff in my county 
and make him liable for negligence. Where does the Federal 
Government get in on that? The Federal Government did 
not appoint him, the Federal Government did not elect him, 
the Federal Government does not pay him. He is bound 
to his people, he is elected by the people, he is an officer of 
his State, and if we are to assert the power of the Federal 
Government to control a sheriff, we will assert the power of 
the Federal Government to control a court or assert the 
power of the Federal Government to control a governor or to 
control a legislature. 

I wish we could get these distinctions clear in our country. 
The dual form of the American Government is of the essence 
of the Government itself. The powers of the Congress are 
important, and the rights of the States are just as important, 
and on that point I wish to say something. 

If we keep on going as we now are going in the Congress, 
people will continue to talk, as they are now talking, about 
new parties. We have the old Republican Party, the old 
Democratic Party, the American Labor Party, the Communist 
Party, and the Socialist Party. If we continue on the way we 
are going, we will have a home-rule party in America, and it 
will be the biggest party in the land. 

Oh, I know we are in that cycle right now, but that is the 
cycle that always comes back. The ideals of this country are 
the Saxon ideals. The Saxon was a home-rule man, and the 
whole gospel of home rule comes out of the Saxon heart— 
not from the Norman but from the Saxon; not from the 
continent of Europe but from the chalk cliffs of old England. 

If we go on as we are going, keep on aggrandizing Federal 
power, keep on meddling with the rights of the citizen and 
his relation to the state, keep on creating new powers and 
sending out Federal inspectors and harassing our people, 
keep on enacting laws the effects of which spread all over the 
country, and having the administrators of those laws here in 
Washington, we shall have the same demand in America for 
home rule that brought on the Revolution, when the people 
of the Colonies resented the interference of the King and the 
Parliament of England with their local rights and were 
always trying to repeal the laws imposed upon them. 

We did not fight the Revolution over the tea tax. That 
was simply an incident of it. A Revolutionary soldier was 
asked why he fought in the Revolution. He replied he did 
not quite know. He said he got in it and fought it through. 
He was asked, “But you had some reason for it?” “Yes; I 
had some reason,” he said. Then he was asked, “What was 
the reason?” He replied, “That old tea tax did not bother 
me. I did not drink tea. I did not pay any tea tax.“ Well,“ 
he was asked, “what was it? I thought it was over the tea 
tax.” “No; I did not worry about the tea tax,” he said. 
“Here is what made me fight: The English had been running 
our affairs over here and running our country ever since I 
was born. Those English, with their Parliament and their 
King, tried to run our country, and we just let them know 
where to get off.” That is the spirit of self-government. 

I know we are in this whirl now; but one does not have 
to be a prophet to say that when the whirl has gone as far 
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as it can in one direction there is going to be one of the 
greatest whirls ever known in the other direction. Put this 
legislation on the people of North Carolina. It happens to 
affect the southern people a little bit more than those of 
other States. They may not be for home rule right now, but 
they will become the greatest apostles of home rule you ever 
saw, Mr. President, when this sort of thing is imposed on 
them. Home rule is in the hearts of the American people. 
Home rule is coming home to the American people. 

If I had to write a political platform, I would say in the 
beginning, “We believe in home rule. We believe in local 
self-government.” And the first man I would quote would 
be the present President of the United States, in his speech 
in 1930 when he said that if we do not preserve the powers 
of the States, if we do not preserve home rule—and he used 
those words—in America, the Union itself will go down and 
the Republic will fall. He said that in his speech over the 
radio in March 1930, when he was Governor of New York. 
He was right. This country cannot live on any centralized 
power. 

Mr. President, I come to the conclusion of one other state- 
ment. I said the central Government could not control a 
legislature or a Governor. I have not any words with which 
to express my conception of legislation which proposes that 
the Attorney General shall come down into my State and, 
on behalf of the United States, sue a sheriff by reason of his 
negligence. 

I come now to the fourth proposition, which I draw from 
the authorities I have read. Whenever the Congress acts to 
protect rights, privileges, or immunities of a citizen of the 
United States, it must do so by direct action upon the State 
or by judicial process. That is perfectly clear, and I am not 
going to elaborate on it. 

We can guarantee a republican form of government to any 
State, and that is an obligation of the Constitution. 

We can preserve a right when officers of a State have made 
it a rule to disregard that right. That is Ex parte Virginia. 
But such a rule must be by way of direct action upon the 
State or by judicial process. 

Fifth. If this bill is sound, there is nothing to prevent the 
Congress from passing laws providing that a fine may be 
imposed upon the Governor, and making him liable in dam- 
ages whenever he delays calling out the militia or breaking 
up a mob or ending a sit-down strike. That is why its 
authors put the exception in the bill. They knew that if 
this bill is sound, that exception is unsound. If this pro- 
posed legislation shall be enacted, I am not caring much 
about amending it. I do not care how bad it is made if it 
is to be passed; but I am going to put the Senate to the 
test on that exception. We have had no lynching that I 
have heard of in my State this year. The Senator from 
Texas yesterday did not read any occurring in my State. 
If we have had one down there this year, I have not heard 
of it. Within my knowledge I can recall but two or three 
in the past 8 or 10 years. If Congress has the duty of going 
down in my State to regulate the State, and asserting the 
rights of individuals when they are invaded by other indi- 
viduals, then I am going to suggest that it go up to New 


“sit-downer” that we will pass an act based on this very act, 
and we will fine any sheriff who does not drive the “sit- 
downer” out of the factory. We will go to the State of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] and we will fine the 
Governor of Pennsylvania for not calling out the militia and 
getting miners out of the bootleg coal mines, That is how 
far it goes. 

Do not think you can shake your gory locks. at us. It 
will come right back—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
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a law for a law, and a vote for a vote. That is the situation. 
That is the principle involved. 

I am through with my argument. I could beg my friend 
to withdraw this bill. I can tell him that I have not con- 
ferred with other Senators with a view to any filibuster, 
and I think those who have heard me speak today know 
that I have not spoken in the sense of a filibuster. I have 
spoken my heart. Notwithstanding I did not feel that I 
should try, I could beg him to withdraw this proposed 
legislation. It means no good for him. It means no good 
for the Congress. It means no good for the country. It 
means no good for the Constitution. It means no good for 
the Supreme Court to have to hold it unconstitutional, at 
least not in some sections of the Republic. There is noth- 
ing good about it. I should say there is nothing good 
about it with the exception, perhaps, of the humane impulses 
that actuated the Senator’s breast. I give him credit for 
that. But the bill is a great mistake, Mr. President. It is 
all the more exasperating because it is brought here at the 
beginning of a special session, when we have but 5 weeks to 
act, and the American people are looking for us to act, and 
expecting us to act. They think there are things we can 
do, and we think there are things we can do, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States thinks there are things we can do. 
He has called upon us all in the spirit of cooperation to get 
together and try to stay the progress of the recession that 
threatens to take away from us all that which has been 
won in the last 4 years of struggle. In the midst of it we 
are called, and we come up from one corner of the country 
to the other, the American people waiting for action and 
looking at us, and they hear us up here debating about a piece 
of legislation such as this, unconstitutional, impractical, futile 
and useless, and, I regret to say, founded on a very offensive 
conception of the Constitution, from my point of view, at 
any rate, and from the point of view of those who live in 
the southern part of the United States. 

Let us withdraw the bill. Let us get to work. Let us get 
down to the great business before us. Let the Congress 
function, Let it notify America that Congress is competent 
to meet a situation such as that which confronts us. Let 
us not create the impression that we have come here from 
all over the country and have nothing more to do in behalf 
of the people than to consider and debate and quarrel about 
@ piece of legislation of this sort. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) granting the con- 
sent of Congress for the loan of certain portraits now located 
in the Capitol to the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission for exhibition in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. 

PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Copetann in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 1507, the antilynching bill. 

Mr. WAGNER rose. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, before that is done, will 
the Senator from Georgia permit me to make a very brief 
statement? 

Mr. GEORGE. I withhold the motion until after the 
Senator from New York makes a statement. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am not complaining at all, I may say; 
but the debate so far has proceeded upon the theory that 
I was a lonely Senator here advocating something in which 
no one else seemed to be interested. I merely wish to say, 
in the first place, that the House by an overwhelming vote 
has already passed an almost identical bill. The Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate has considered this measure and 
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has reported it favorably. A very distinguished Senator is 
associated with me in pressing this bill. 

As part of my remarks at this point I desire to insert in 
the Recorp a list of names of organizations endorsing the 
bill. I shall await, however, a later opportunity to address 
the Senate upon the whole subject matter. I now ask leave 
to insert the names of organizations which not only have 
-endorsed but are actively working for the enactment of this 
particular bill. The list covers the legislatures of a great 
many States, and contains nearly all of the organizations 
particularly interested in humanitarian problems. 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE ENDORSED AND WHICH ARE ACTIVELY 
WORKING IN SUPPORT OF THE ANTILYNCHING BILL 


California State Legislature. 

Colorado State Legislature. 

Kansas State Legislature. 

Minnesota State Legislature. 

New Jersey State Legislature. 

Pennsylvania State ture. 

Massachusetts State Senate. 

Illinois House of Representatives. 

Illinois State Senate. 

Indiana State Assembly. 

Iowa State Legislature. 

New York State Assembly. 

General Court of Massachusetts. 

City Council of Cleveland, Ohio. 

City Council of Duluth, Minn. 

American Federation of Labor. 

City Council of Denver, Colo. 

The Federal Council of Churches. 

National Baptist Convention, Inc. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

International Youth Movement. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

National Council of Women. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Young People’s Socialist League of America. 

Writers’ League Against Lynching. 

Maryland Anti-Lynching Federation. 

Congregational Commission on Lynching. 

Chicago Committee on Anti-Lynching Legislation. 

Committee on Race Relations of the Society of Friends. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

National Urban League. 

The League for Industrial Democracy. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, United 
States of America. 

Congregational and Christian Churches. 

The Society of Congregational Church Women of the State of 
New York. 

New York City Congregational Church Association. 

The Church e for Industrial Democracy. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


The Methodist Federation of Social Service. 
Women’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
u 


National Council of Methodist Youth. 

Philadelphia Methodist Youth Conference. 

Hartford (Conn.) Federation of Churches. 

Toledo (Ohio) Council of Churches. 

The Josephite Order of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis. 

Committee on Social Justice of the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Holy Name Society of Our Lady Queen of the Angels Church, 
Newark, N. J. 

Unity Circle of the First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oakland (Calif.) Council of Church Women. 

Interracial Commission of Judson Church, New York City. 

Interdenominational Preachers’ Meeting of Greater New York 
and vicinity. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Pastors’ Association, 

Annual Ohio Pastors’ Convention. 

New Orleans Ministers’ Union. 

Chicago Congregational Ministers’ Union. 

Union Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Ministerial Alliance. 
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North Philadelphia (Pa.) Civic Club. 

People’s Employment League of Maryland. 

Springfield (Ohio) Colored Men’s Council. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Chautauqua Circle. 

Winter Capital Lodge of Elks, New Orleans, La. 

City-wide Forum, Baltimore, Md. 

El Paso (Tex.) Woman's City Government Club. 

Federation of Women’s Clubs of Greater Cleveland. 

Kappa Alpha Psi. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 

Christian Youth Council. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Committee on Interracial Cooperation. 

Camden (N. J.) Brotherhood Day Committee of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. 

St. Mark's Civic Forum for Adult Education, Kingston, N. Y. 

Librarian Research Society, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Twenty-second District Republican Club of New York. 

Clubmen's Beneficial League, New York City. 

Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 

Northeastern General Baptist Convention of America, Inc. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Social Service Commission of Philadelphia. 

Woman's Political Study Club of California. 

Indiana Council of Federated Church Women. 

Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Agora Club, Nashville, Tenn. 

Women of St. James Evangelical and Reformed Church, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

District of Columbia Department of the American Legion. 

Maryland Department of the American Legion. 

National Convention of Jewish War Veterans. 

The Hadassah, Cleveland. 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 

Executive Committee of B'nai B'rith. 

United Synagogue of America. 

North Harlem Community Council. 

General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Farmer-Labor Progressive Federation of Wisconsin. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
hed Dee Conference of the A. M. E. Zion Church (South Caro- 

). 

Interracial Council of Church Women (New York City). 

Community Church Federation of the Northwest. 

American Federation of Government Employees. 

First Episcopal District of the A. M. E. Church. 

National Baptist Convention of America. 

Southern Baptist Convention. 

Young Negro Democratic Club (Charleston, W. Va.). 

A. M. E. Preachers Meeting (Philadelphia, Pa.). 

Talladega Chapter of the American Scottsboro Committee. 

Southern Beneficial League. 

American League Against War and Fascism (Houston, Tex.). 

One hundredth Diocesan Convention of the Diocese of Chicago 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

American Civil Rights Association, Inc. (New York City). 

College of Bishops and General Boards of the C. M, E. Church. 

Negro Labor Assembly. 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Women’s Auxiliary of Trinity Episcopal Church, Houston, Tex. 

Civil Liberties League of the Improved Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the World, Newark, N. J. 

Ladies Aid Society of Norhill Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Houston, Tex. 

St. Philip’s Guild, Houston, Tex. 

Church Parents’ Council and Woman's Bible Class of the Park 
Place Methodist Church, Houston, Tex. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Screen Actors’ Guild (Los Angeles-Hollywood, Calif.). 

Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Diocese of Rochester, 


N. T. 

Methodist Episcopal Church —New York East Annual Conference. 

Washington Heights Peace Committee, New York City. 

Omega Psi Phi Fraternity—third district. 

Kappa Alpha Psi (Twenty-sixth Annual Grand Chapter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

Iowa Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 

National Negro Insurance Association. 

Insurance Agents Relief Association, Inc. 

Y. W. C. A. Summer Conference, Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 

Lawrence F. Flick Forum of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christian Front Forum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Labor Party. 

National Bar Association. 

New York Lawyers Guild. 

National Conference of Dining Car Employees. 

American Society for Race Tolerance. 

Committee for Industrial Organization, Atlantic City conven- 
tion. 

Young Men's Christian Association. 

National Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
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Mr. WAGNER. I may also add that a poll recently taken 
indicates that in the country at large over 72 percent of 
the people favor the enactment of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator does not wish, 
does he, to have stand his last sentence, to the effect that 
the poll shows that they are in favor of this particular pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. WAGNER. They are in favor of antilynching legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BORAH. That is better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will now call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Pepper 
Andrews Copelan La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Davis Pope 
Austin Dieterich Lewis Radcliffe 
Bailey Do: Russell 
Bankhead Duffy Logan Schwartz 
Barkley Ellender Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Berry Frazier Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo George McAdoo Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McCarran Smith 
Borah Gillette McGill Steiwer 

idges G McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Malo: 
Bulow Guffey Miller Truman 
Burke Hale Minton Tydings 
Byrd Harrison Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Norris Wagner 
Caraway Herring Nye White 
Chavez Hitchcock O'Mahoney 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton 


Mr. LEWIS. I reannounce the absence of certain Sena- 
tors and the reasons therefor, as stated on a previous roll 
call. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScCHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). Eighty-six Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose at this 
time to discuss at length from a legal point of view the 
objections to House bill 1507, the antilynching bill, so-called, 
as amended by the Senate Judiciary Committee. I have 
elected to discuss the question as now presented to the Sen- 
ate from a different angle. It is not new, for it has been 
suggested in the debates already had upon the bill, but I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate, in all seriousness, 
to the fact that toward the end of the last regular session 
of Congress a special order was made for consideration by 
the Congress of farm legislation. The question next to be 
presented to the Senate was the antilynching bill, the meas- 
ure which it is now the purpose of its authors to bring up, 
if the Senate is minded to consider it, at this time. It is a 
matter of record, of course, and all Senators remember the 
fact, that it was ordered that the antilynching bill should be 
considered next after the disposition of the farm bill or farm 
legislation. 

It is said it was contemplated that that order would pre- 
vail at the next regular session of the Congress or in any 
called or special session of the Congress. That may be 
granted, and I think it is true. It is now said that no farm 
bill is ready for action and that, therefore, those who are 
backing this particular proposed legislation are justified in 
bringing it forward for consideration by the Senate. It is 
on that point that I wish to give expression to my own 
views, but I think they are far more than my own views. 
I think they are the views of the country. 

I think the country will look with more or less derision 
upon the Senate of the United States if it continues to waste 
its time in an effort to bring up for consideration the anti- 
lynching bill. 

I make that statement for this reason: We have been 
called in extraordinary session. The President of the United 
States, not able as Governors of many States to limit the 
session to a consideration of matters contained in his call, 
has, nevertheless, specifically set forth the matters to which 
he wished the Congress to address itself at this extraordi- 
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nary session. He has enumerated certain measures. He has 
called attention first to the fact that we should consider 
permanent farm legislation. The Congress recognized the 
necessity of considering permanent farm legislation before it 
adjourned last August. 

The President has also called our attention to certain 
other legislation which is now pending in the House of 
Representatives. He has directed attention to the fact that 
we are confronted by a recession in business; that is, that 
the general tide of business and of commerce and of indus- 
try in the United States is lagging or receding, and he has 
invited the Congress to give special attention to that situa- 
tion, which is sufficient in and of itself to arrest the atten- 
tion of the Congress. The situation is of sufficient im- 
portance and gravity in and of itself to demand immediate 
attention by the Congress and as soon as the Congress was 
called together. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the call to indicate that 
the President had in mind or wished or desired the Congress 
to consider the antilynching bill. The leader of the majority 
party in the Senate and, so far as that goes, the leader of 
the majority party in the other body of the legislative branch, 
recognized the necessity, at least the advisability, of con- 
sidering only those matters at this special session which 
were of supreme or special importance. They made an ap- 
peal, as I read it in the public press, to the Congress itself 
to confine its considerations to such matters. Presumably 
they had in mind the matters covered by the Executive in 
his call and followed up by the Executive in his message to 
the Congress on the day of the convening of the special 
session. Nowhere in it is there any suggestion of considera- 
tion of antilynching legislation. 

The country certainly is not of a mind to consider this 
kind of legislation at this moment. The American people 
will regard the Senate as doing little more than trifling with 
an opportunity to serve the real interests of America if it 
continues consideration of the motion to take up this par- 
ticular bill. The Senate owes it to itself to proceed with 
the consideration of other matters, 

Mr. President, it is no answer to say that nothing else is 
ready. Would it not be heartening to the American people 
if even the responsible committees of this body were seriously 
considering the very subject matter mentioned in the Pres- 
ident’s message? Would it not make an impression upon 
the business of America if the Congress had the courage to 
Say, and to say emphatically, that it would not trifle away its 
time with the consideration of this bill when its committees 
might be considering legislation of some importance to the 
American people? 

It so happens that the South is largely an agricultural 
section. It is not the only agricultural section in America, 
but the South is almost exclusively agricultural in its in- 
terests; that is to say, despite the development of some in- 
dustry in the South, despite some progress along industrial 
lines, we yet remain largely agricultural. In nearly all the 
Southeastern States, nearly all the Southern States for that 
matter, the agricultural interests predominate. Agriculture 
is 80 or 85 percent, in many instances almost 90 percent, of 
the business of those States. 

What should a Senator from the Southeastern or Southern 
States do in response to the call issued by the President? 
What would he desire to do for his people? What I say is, 
of course, equally applicable to other States; but it has special 
application to the whole South. I think I may say—and I 
think every Senator from the South will agree with the state- 
ment—that it was the purpose of the southern Senators, 
whether on the Agricultural Committee or not, to attend the 
daily sessions of that committee and to make whatever little , 
contribution they could, and certainly to be prepared to act 
promptly and intelligently upon the bill that might be 
reported to the Senate. 

I repeat, the Senate is trifling with a grave situation. There 
is nothing fanciful in the President’s address to the Congress 
when he reminds us that there is a recession in the tide of 
business and commerce and industry in the United States. 
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There are grave reasons for that statement by the President. 
One of the real reasons is that for 4 years the Congress of 
the United States has been driven under whip and spur to 
the enactment of all manner and kinds of social legislation, 
the burden of which is now breaking down the business and 
the industry of America. Yet here we are asked to con- 
sider another bill in the opening days of this special session 
called by the President for specific purposes. When all the 
facts amply justify the President in calling it for the con- 
sideration of those particular objects, when all of the cir- 
cumstances existing in the country demand immediate con- 
sideration of the problems covered by the President in his 
message to the Congress, yet we are proceeding with a motion 
to take up for consideration an antilynching bill. 

I have already suggested it is no answer to say that the 
farm bill is not ready. No, Mr. President, it is not ready; 
and it will be delayed either in its report to the Senate or 
in its consideration by the Senate by every day of the time 
frittered away here on the pending motion to take up the 
antilynching bill. The farm legislation is quite too impor- 
tant to every man representing the agricultural States in 
America, it is certainly quite too important to every Senator 
from the Southeast and the South who happens also to 
regard this legislation as important, to be hastily accepted 
when reported here; and the ability of Senators to familiar- 
ize themselves with that legislation, to attend the hearings 
before the Agricultural Committee, to make whatever sug- 
gestions they can make to that committee, would immeasur- 
ably advance the progress and certainty of enactment of 
farm legislation when the bill comes before this body for 
consideration. : 

I desire to repeat, because the distinguished leader of the 
majority party may not have heard the statement, that it 
is no possible excuse to say there is nothing ready, I desire 
to say that it would be far more heartening to the American 
people, it would be far more heartening to the great forces 
of democracy in America, it would be far more heartening 
to every little business enterprise that is closing down and 
putting out of employment men who have faithfully served 
during the past few months as employees, it would be far 
more heartening to every interest in America, if the news- 
papers could only say that the members of other committees 
of the Senate, particularly the Finance Committee, were 
given time from the floor of the Senate to give real consid- 
eration to matters that the Senate must consider. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to yield to the leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the force of what the Sena- 
tor says. While he did not mention it, I presume he has 
reference to possible tax legislation, because that is the only 
subject of which the Finance Committee could take any 
cognizance which would have any effect on business. 

I am glad to assure the Senator and my other colleagues 
that I am as anxious as is any other Member of the Senate 
to take up tax legislation at the earliest possible date. I 
think much can be done by the Congress in the way of tax 
legislation that will offer some encouragement to business. 
Of course, however, the Senator is aware of the fact that the 
Senate cannot take up tax legislation until it has been sent 
here by the House. While theoretically the Finance Com- 
mittee might hold hearings on a possible tax bill, it has not 
been customary to do that until the House—which, under 
the Constitution, must originate such legislation—sends over 
a bill so that the Finance Committee, of which both the 
Senator and I are members, may know the basis upon which 
we are to proceed. 

I am wondering whether the consideration of the motion 
to take up this bill, or the consideration of a motion to 
take up another bill that is ready and might have been 
under consideration, would in any way interfere with the 
Finance Committee if it saw fit to hold hearings or to pro- 
ceed awaiting action on the part of the House; or, if neither 
one of these bills had been taken up and no motion had 
been made to take up either one of them, and we had done 
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nothing at all this week, and adjourned over from day to 
day until the Agricultural Committee were ready, whether 
that fact would have stimulated any action on the part of 
the Finance Committee in the consideration of tax legis- 
lation. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I am pleased to make an- 
swer to the distinguished senior Senator from Kentucky, 
the majority leader, without the slightest criticism of his 
conduct so far as the motion now before the Senate is con- 
cerned. 

I desire to repeat, Mr. President, and I wish to say to 
the distinguished leader, that when any highly controversial 
legislation is brought before the Senate, unquestionably the 
Senate cannot do anything of very great importance in its 
committees, because it must give attention to that highly 
important and highly controversial matter before the Senate. 
This matter is important, as we think, to a large part of the 
country, to almost a third of it; and we think it is equally 
important to the entire country. I have not the slightest 
doubt that but for the pending motion we would have made 
much progress in the consideration of farm legislation this 
week. I have not the slightest doubt that we would have 
made much progress in formulating policies with respect 
even to tax legislation, though it is perfectly true that we 
must finally await the action of the House before we can 
proceed with revenue matters in this body. I wish, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky to the fact that on the Senate Calendar is at 
least one revenue measure, and it is quite competent and 
possible and proper to consider that measure and so amend 
it as to bring some real relief in line with what at least some 
of us have interpreted to be the purpose and meaning of the 
President in his message. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further at that point? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My interruption is not made in any con- 
troversial sense, because I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
knows that there is no man in this body for whom I have 
greater admiration and respect than I have for the Senator 
from Georgia and for whose ability I have a more profound 
regard. I wish to say, however, that I have advised mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry privately, 
and I am willing to say publicly, that I see no reason why 
they cannot meet daily both in the morning and in the 
afternoon for the consideration of the agricultural bill, be- 
cause, so far as the Senate is concerned, there is no obliga- 
tion on their part to sit here from day to day and listen to 
speeches. 

I realize the interest of many of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in this subject, and their 
natural desire to be present, so that if anything should 
occur which they might feel called upon to respond to or 
to comment upon, they would be able to do so; and yet, in 
view of the course we have pursued this week, I have felt at 
liberty to advise all the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry that I see no reason why they should 
feel compelled to remain on the floor of the Senate rather 
than to consider the agricultural bill. 

With respect to the bill which is on the calendar, it does 
not really deal with revenue. It merely provides for the 
repeal of certain provisions of the law concerning publicity 
of income-tax returns. It is my honest opinion that if the 
Senate of the United States should take advantage of the 
presence of that more or less harmless bill on the calendar 
to write a revenue bill as an amendment, and send it to the 
House of Representatives, the House would do what it has 
done on former occasions—refuse to receive that bill, and 
send it back here, because of the constitutional provision 
that the House exclusively has the right to inaugurate and 
initiate revenue legislation. 

Therefore I am not of the opinion that we could gain 
anything, except possibly as a gesture, by using that bill 
as a vehicle on which to write a revenue act of our own and 
send it back to the House. In that view I feel that I have 
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the concurrence of many members of the Committee on 
Finance themselves, including the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am quite able to agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky as an ordinary proposition; 
but this is not an ordinary situation. This is not even one of 
the ordinary sessions of the Congress. Congress has been 
called in extraordinary session. The session was called for 
the purpose of considering certain matters. I quite agree 
with the distinguished Senator from Kentucky—with whom I 
have served with so much pleasure on the Finance and other 
committees of the Senate—in his view that ordinarily, if we 
were to proceed with the consideration of tax measures, espe- 
cially controversial provisions of tax or revenue measures, the 
House might not appreciate the fact that we had taken 
advantage of the pendency upon our calendar of a bill which 
merely affects indirectly the revenue of the country. What I 
am trying to say to the Senator, however, and what I had 
hoped to say to the country, is that the very fact that we 
were devoting our time to a consideration of these important 
matters which cannot be acted upon without adequate con- 
sideration would be heartening to the country, would be help- 
ful to business, and would be helpful to the general situation. 

I did not anticipate the necessity of bringing forward tax 
legislation this week. I do not think we could do it. The 
Senator from Kentucky is quite right, and I want to commend 
him for it, in saying that he has done his very best to give all 
Members of the body—particularly those who are not mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee, for instance—the fullest 
opportunity to give consideration to the agricultural bill. I 
must say to the Senator, however, in all seriousness, that my 
part of the country, and I believe with all of my soul every 
American State, ought to regard the antilynching bill as one 
of the most important measures ever to come before Congress; 
and I cannot go to the meetings of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee and sit in that committee while the Senate is in session, 
and other southern Senators cannot do it. Indeed, no other 
Senator ought to be asked to do it. Whenever we have before 
the Senate a highly important matter, one provoking great 
controversy and very deep feeling and very deep conviction, 
all of us know from experience that the best thing to do is to 
go to the Senate Chamber and get the matter out of the way, 
so that we may approach the real problems that are coming 
on afterward in the proper spirit, and with the proper time 
to give to them. : 


We came here in extraordinary session; we came here at 


the President’s call; we came here to consider certain mat- 
ters. All of the conditions in America demand that those 
matters be considered; and yet we come here and start this 
session with a consideration of the motion to take up the 
antilynching bill. 

Mr. President, I became a Member of the Senate 15 years 
ago this November. I came here at a special session of the 
Congress called by Mr. Harding, then the President of the 
United States. He called that special session for the purpose 
of considering the old ship-subsidy bill. My distinguished 
friend the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
well recalls that. There was then pending on the calendar 
of the Senate an antilynching bill—the old Dyer antilynch- 
ing bill—which was no better and not any worse than the 
one now before us. It had been here for 15 years before, 
perhaps, but certainly I am able to establish its antiquity 
for 15 years. Even the Republicans did not bring out the 
antilynching bill at Harding’s special session of the Con- 
gress. President Harding called that session in November, 
and the regular session came on in December. We floun- 
dered around here a litile while because someone was not 
ready to consider the ship-subsidy bill, the object of the 
special call. But our Republican brethren did not bring the 
antilynching bill out. They said not one word about that 
proposed legislation. 

The country was then prosperous; the country was then 
in a happy frame of mind, business conditions were then 
satisfactory, or very reasonably satisfactory; there was not 
any immediate cause for a special session or an extraordinary 
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session except to consider the one particular bill, which did 
not look to the immediate arrest of a receding tide of busi- 
ness and commerce and industry, but which looked to the 
long future of the country, as the President of the United 
States thought, and correctly thought, so far as that goes, 
and he desired to have the ship-subsidy bill considered be- 
cause it was difficult to secure consideration of that kind of 
a measure at a regular session of the Congress, when so many 
other measures were being pressed for consideration. 

After the special session had ended, however, the propo- 
nents of the antilynching bill brought it out. We had a fight 
in the Senate for several days over that antilynching bill, 
and it went the way of all other antilynching bills which had 
preceded it; it went down to its defeat through the deter- 
mined effort of Democrats. 

Not all of the Democrats then Members of the Senate were 
opposed to the bill. Some of them very frankly said. We 
must support the bill.” But the Democrats as a whole then 
had some consideration for the Democrats who came from 
that section of the country to which this legislation has 
been important and always will be important, and, if I may 
say it with pardonable pride, Mr. President, that section of 
the country which in season and out of season was Demo- 
cratic when Democrats who answered the roll call from 
other parts of this Nation were exceedingly scarce in the 
States which regard this legislation as all-important, and 
this not only justifies but demands that we remain in our 
seats and stay here and watch every move that is made to 
advance this bill to its passage. 

My recollection is that we had about 34 Democrats in the 
Senate at that time, though I have not verified the number. 
We did not have very many, but we did have some, and, 
while I mean no criticism of my friend the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barxiry], and I appreciate his position 
fully, I well remember the day when the antilynching bill 
came before this body, when that great, stalwart Democrat 
from Alabama, Oscar Underwood, who was then leading the 
Democratic Party in the Senate, served notice across the aisle 
that we had enough votes to call the roll, and that we would 
stand here and call the roll until that antilynching bill was 
Withdrawn. By his side stood two great Senators from Mis- 
sissippi, one who still graces this body, present senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], and the other that dis- 
tinguished American who had been a friend of Democratic 
administrations all the while, and whenever they had come 
into power, that scholarly gentleman, John Sharp Williams, 
now passed on to his reward. They were just some of the 
Senators who were here, but they said, “You cannot put this 
thing over as long as we have enough Democrats to call the 
roll,” and after a very few days the bill was withdrawn. 

Now, Mr. President, in a Democratic administration, with 
the power of the Congress reposed safely in the hands of 
Democrats—and I criticize no man who has a conviction 
favorable to the bill and who must support it, because it is 
not a party issue and cannot be made one—now, with the 
entire picture changed, we are called upon to take up this 
bill at a time when the business of the country is in recession, 
at a time when the tides of commerce and business and 
industry are flowing back, at a time when our President asks 
us to consider certain great fundamental matters which 
ought to be considered by the Congress. 

I do not intend to talk about some of the things which ought 
to be done and ought to be considered. The President has 
indicated them, and I have no doubt that if from the first day 
of our convening we had addressed ourselves exclusively to 
those things and said that, whether we were in session or not, 
our committees would be at work, and we were going to con- 
sider these matters which were important to the country, 
already the country would be feeling better about it. The 
people of the country would have thought we meant business. 
Instead of that, the antilynching bill is called forth—one 
would think for the purpose of dividing the Democrats, one 
would think for the purpose of creating discord in the ranks 
of the majority party. We had enough of that last session. 
Nothing better could be found to serve that purpose even if 
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someone who was an enemy of the Democratic Party had 
suggested that we proceed with the consideration of the most 
highly controversial measure that could be thrown into the 
teeth of that part of this Nation which on occasion has fur- 
nished the only Democrats to stand here and fight. 

But things are changed. We are going to have great social 
reforms. Long before we had anything like economic security 
we had to have social security, and we had to have sccial 
security with a vengeance, and nobody stopped to count the 
cost of it nobody but business, which is now struggling under 
its weight. 

We have all kinds of welfare legislation, and in a great 
emergency fundamental Democratic doctrine must be 
thrown to the winds by a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. President, the rights of the American States were 
not destroyed by the War between the States. Oh, yes; 
the war settled the asserted right of the State to withdraw 
from the Union and the asserted power of the State to 
nullify an act of the Congress of the United States within 
the grant of power given to the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. In that sense State rights passed away when Lee 
surrendered his sword to that gallant Federal general at 
Appomattox, but only in that sense. The wild doctrines of 
Thaddeus Stevens were never recognized by the Congress or 
the courts until long after the War between the States. 
That did not destroy great State rights. That hardly af- 
fected the right of States. That reaffirmed the importance 
of States in the American system of government. It put 
at rest once and for all the right, sometimes asserted, to 
withdraw from the Union and the right, sometimes asserted, 
North as well as South, to nullify an act of the Congress; 
but in no other respect did it destroy the State. 

Now, a strange new doctrine has grown up, the strange 
new doctrine that the Federal Government may do any- 
thing, not by an honest application of the powers given to 
the Congress by the Constitution or by the people who 
framed it but by stretching it and by twisting it; and in this 
good year of grace the Supreme Court held that under the 
power to tax—which fairly is a power to tax for the general 
welfare, not for the benefit of individual persons or citizens, 
whether of the State or of the Nation, but for the general 
welfare of the United States—Congress could act and could 
Taise money and could then use it for any purpose it saw 
fit, provided it was used for a general and not for a specific 
purpose. 

That decision—I say it with all respect to the Supreme 
Court—never could have been rendered unless that Court 
itself, consciously or unconsciously, had yielded to the power- 
ful pressure of political trends, because it is not law, and 
never has been law until the Supreme Court laid it down; and 
if given but a reasonable and normal extension it will, of 
course, practically destroy the States. It can have no other 
legitimate effect. 

The only right of the States that I have heard asserted 
since we Democrats, who are supposed to have some attach- 
ment to fundamentals, came into power, was that last dying 
gasp uttered in behalf of the rights of States when we un- 
cermoniously, or ceremoniously, executed the eighteenth 
amendment, and gave back to the States that wanted it the 
right to buy and to sell and to use and to engage in the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks. 

But when it comes to preserving anything that is worth 
while for the sake of immediate political advancement, for 
the sake of mere passing popularity that a breath has made 
and a breath can blow away, we are willing to surrender all 
of the rights of the States—all of them! 

Let me consider this very bill for just a minute. I did not 
want to make a speech today. Not many Senators know 
what the bill provides. If they did they would not vote to 
take it up, nor would they vote to pass it. It first has a pious 
invocation of the fourteenth amendment. We have lately 
adopted that habit in respect to legislation. We piously in- 
voke the American Constitution and all of the beatitudes 
and noble impulses that appeal to the humanitarian senti- 
ments of the world, and put that up at the head of our legis- 
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lation as a caption. That adds much to it. It has just 
about as much to do with it as the poetry at the head of the 
work of some writer whose actual production would never 
have broken into print otherwise than through a book whose 
publication he himself paid for. But the framers of the bill 
invoke, as I said, the fourteenth amendment. They use it 
as a sort of a pious fraud to the text that follows, and then 
they proceed. I invite the attention of the Senate to just 
what they proceed to do. This is the real beginning of the 
bill. 

It is the second section. The other has nothing to do with 
it. It is just a reprint of somebody's interpretation and 
adaptation of the fourteenth amendment. Now we come to 
the bill, and the second section of it provides that any assem- 
blage of three or more persons which shall exercise or at- 
tempt to exercise, by physical violence and without authority 
of law, any power of correction or punishment over any citi- 
zen or citizens or other person or persons in the custody of 
any peace officer, or suspected of a particular crime, or who, 
after having been convicted, is awaiting the execution of his 
sentence for a particular offense, shall constitute a mob 
within the meaning of the bill. 

Now, what does the bill propose to do? Here is the Con- 
gress of the United States exercising the right or the asserted 
right of going into Virginia or into Wisconsin and creating a 
crime when three of the citizens of that State get together 
and say, “We are going to exercise the power”—unlawfully, 
be it said, without authority of law—or “We are going to try 
to exercise the power to correct someone for an offense, or to 
punish him for an offense, or to execute him for an offense.” 
The Congress of the United States is asked to go into every 
State in the Union and declare that it is a Federal offense— 
not a State offense but a violation of a Federal statute—for 
three persons to do so-and-so in that State. If Congress may 
do that, it may say that it is a violation of the law for two 
persons to do it; and if Congress may do that, it may say 
that it is a violation of law for one person to do it. If Con- 
gress may say that it is a violation of the law, that it shall 
constitute an illegal mob, an unlawful assemblage, for three 
persons to get together for the purpose of inflicting correc- 
tive punishment or even serious injury upon another person 
who is supposed to have committed or who has committed a 
particular offense under the laws of the State, Congress may 
widen the scope of the offenses and may say, whenever it is 
necessary to say it, that if two or three or more persons get 
together in any State for the purpose of breaking open a 
house, or stopping a railroad train, or stealing cattle, or com- 
mitting any other offense which deprives a citizen of his life 
or his liberty or his property, the Federal Government may 
step in and make that a Federal offense. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Dlinois? 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Recognizing, as I know the whole Senate 
does, the ability of the able Senator from Georgia, both as 
a jurist and as a lawyer, I ask him where he finds any differ- 
ence between vesting in the Federal courts, as we have as- 
sumed to do, the right to go into States and punish for 
kidnaping if one citizen of a State shall kidnap another and 
take him wherever he pleases, and vesting in the Federal 
courts the right to try and punish for a lynching. Does my 
able friend see any difference in principle between the two 
proposals? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not if the kidnaping is wholly within the 
State; and I do not understand that we have undertaken 
to make kidnaping a Federal offense where it occurs wholly 
within the State, is confined to the State, and those engaged 
in it never cross the State line. 

But I am coming right back to the bill. Here is the Fed- 
eral Government exercising the power through its Congress 
to declare it to be a Federal offense for three people in any 
American State to do a certain act. It can go out in 
North Dakota and say to three men, “You are guilty of a 
Federal offense because the Congress has said you are a 
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mob; you are an unlawful assembly.” The Congress can say 
that to citizens of a State not for the purpose of protecting 
a single great grant of power given to the Federal Congress 
by the people when they created the Constitution. If the 
Federal Government can do that in the case of a lynching, 
it can do it in the case of cattle stealing; it can do it in the 
case of ordinary theft; it can do it in the case of any crime 
in the category that affects a man’s life or his liberty or his 
property, because the fourteenth amendment stands intact, 
giving equal protection to every one of those elements of 
liberty—and elements of liberty are what they are. 

We have fallen into a loose way in the United States of 
talking about capitalism. I wish to digress for a few 
moments on that subject. Capitalism and capitalistic 
states! Some of our great modern reformers have discovered 
that the capitalistic state is either dead or dying or must be 
executed. What is capitalism? What is capital? Capital 
was long ago defined by one of the leading economists of the 
world as simply the conserved or preserved labor of yester- 
day; that is all. It is merely what one has left over after 
he has maintained himself for the day and after he has taken 
care of his family out of his daily wage. That is the way all 
capital starts. Someone else up the ladder may manipulate 
it when he has climbed high in our modern world of business 
and commerce, but that is the way all capital starts. Capi- 
tal is nothing in the world but the saving of labor of a 
previous day or week or month. It may not be called capital, 
but that is all it is. 

And what is capitalism? Do you think, Mr. President, it 
is the product of our great resources? We have great re- 
sources; we had the greatest timber belt that God ever gave 
to any people upon this globe. We still have the remnants or 
remains of that great timber belt. We have the most pro- 
ductive soil that Providence ever gave to any people, a soil 
capable of reproducing the great timber belts that once 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And we had 
great mineral resources, resources that had lain in the bowels 
of the earth, in the mountains of the far West clear back to 
the Atlantic. We had all these, but did they make any capi- 
tal? They did not make a dollar of capital. We had all 
these, but did they make any wealth? Not a dollar of actual 
wealth. But when men with intelligence began to work the 
land and go down into the earth and handle the timber that 
reached heavenward all over this Nation, and converted those 
great natural resources into useful goods and products, and 
Saved a little above the cost of transforming and fabricating 
and marketing the product, then we had the first penny of 
capital made in America, as contradistinguished from that 
brought across the ocean. 

Yet in our modern day, particularly at this time, Mr. 
President, it has suddenly been discovered that capitalism 
has outlived its day and time and it is either dead or dying 
or must be executed, and that the quicker it is executed the 
better it will be. Well, we are proceeding very nicely along 
that road. Some day we will wake up to find out that we 
were doing a pretty good job at executing capital; we were 
pretty nearly putting it out of business. But the President 
of the United States does not want to do that. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has been sound, thoroughly sound 
in some—I will not say all, because I have not been able to 
agree with him always—of the great underlying fundamen- 
tals. The President of the United States has now asked the 
Congress to turn back and recognize the reasonable profit 
element in business and commerce and industry, to recognize, 
at least, the security of property. He has even asked us to 
turn back and relieve business from some of the burdens that 
unduly press it. He has pointed out almost specifically some 
of the things that are acting as a brake on business expan- 
sion and on prosperity in America. But, notwithstanding 
the fact that he has called us here to consider these most 
important matters, Democrats want us to take up the anti- 
lynching bill and proceed with its discussion and perhaps 
pass it. 

If I were reasonably sure that the Supreme Court—I have 
never been its critic, but I know perfectly well what the Su- 
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preme Court has done in this year, 1937, and I do not pro- 
pose here to apologize for being able to understand what it 
has done—but if I were reasonably sure that the Court would 
yield no more to the pressure of political trends, I would not 
have the slightest doubt on earth that this bill, if enacted, 
would be thrown out of the window the moment it reached 
that Court; in fact, I do not see how the Court could pos- 
sibly sustain it under any permissible view that may be enter- 
tained by men of the intelligence of those composing the 
membership of the Court. But I do not desire now to discuss 
the constitutionality of the bill; I wish to consider the facts. 

The Congress of the United States is going to declare that 
an act committed by three citizens or two citizens or one 
citizen in Virginia is a crime. It may be that a bare ma- 
jority are going to say that if three people conspire to steal 
a cow in the State of Utah, that is a Federal offense in the 
State of Utah, and the people of that State may be brought 
under a law of that kind. I said this question was important 
to the Democratic Party, and I said it was important to the 
South, but it is of equal importance to every State of this 
Nation. 

Let the Congress of the United States provide what shall 
constitute an offense in Louisiana, let the Congress of the 
United States declare what shall constitute an offense or 
crime in the State of Colorado, and the hour will come when 
the powerful States of this Union will say whatever they 
wish to say as to what shall constitute a crime in your State, 
Mr. President. Then your people will get somebody else to 
represent them in this body just as surely as God’s sun shines 
in the heavens. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that connection, Mr. President, the 
Senator will probably recall that in 1922, when a bill similar 
to the one now pending was before the Senate, a distin- 
guished Senator from California, Mr. Shortridge, took the 
lead in presenting the bill to the Congress, and subsequently, 
as I remember, when he came before the people they recalled 
him, and he shortly thereafter ceased to be a Member of 
the body. I merely make that suggestion to those who are 
so anxious to secure votes by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Tennessee is quite 
right. The places that knew our distinguished and delight- 
ful friend from California knew him no more after a sub- 
sequent election, and what the Senator from Tennessee has 
stated was one of the reasons why they did not know him. 
It is all right to go out and say, “Here are States that do 
not give ample protection to our colored friends”’—and I 
call them friends. It is all right to pander to their leaders 
and to bring forward legislation of this kind in the Senate 
when even the President of the United States is reminding 
us that the business tide is receding and that we ought to 
give immediate, direct, and prompt attention to other prob- 
lems, rather than bring forth this kind of legislation, But 
when the people back in the States understand that men 
whom they did not elect and for whom they did not vote, 
many of whom are wholly unknown to them, have de- 
clared what acts upon their part shall constitute a simple 
crime, when they understand that Senators and Representa- 
tives from 48 States have gone to Washington and have said, 
“We find that in some Southern State or in some Western 
State some fellows do not act as we think they ought to act, 
and when their act results in the deprivation of life or lib- 
erty or property, though it be a little bull calf”—life or lib- 
erty or property—it is a Federal crime in Colorado or Wyo- 
ming or Ohio or Indiana or Georgia or Florida or elsewhere— 
does anyone think the American people are going to relish 
that? 

Does any Senator think the people are going to believe 
we are great reformers and that we have done a mag- 
nificient piece of work for a downtrodden and oppressed 
people who have not yet been able to assert their rights 
in a civilization which is constantly advancing and con- 
stantly giving them more and more rights, as it undertakes 
to give higher and greater benefits to all—white, black, yel- 
low, or what not? Does anyone think they are going to 
relish that? Not unless they have lost every single bit of 
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devotion to ordinary principles of home rule; not unless they 
have become strangers to the most fundamental principles 
of democracy; not unless they are completely dominated by 
an alien philosophy which has no part or parcel in America. 
No; they are not going to do it. They will not do it. 

If any State wants to enact a particular law through the 
representatives of its own people, though that law might 
not satisfy some other States, though it might not be suited 
to some other States, that is a different question. That is 
not what this bill does. After its pious platitudes taken from 
the fourteenth amendment plus, it starts out with the propo- 
sition that if three people in a single American State any- 
where, without the people of that State ever having been 
consulted, without their having affirmatively acted—they may 
have a minor voice in this body or the body at the other 
end of the Capitol—that if three people do a particular thing 
it shall constitute the forming of a mob or unlawful as- 
semblage, and shall be considered a crime. 

Does any Senator think his people are going to relish that? 
Does any Senator think they are going to tolerate that in 
America because it is professed that Senators want to do 
something for those who sometimes, though much less often 
than in former years, as every man from any State of the 
Nation must know, are the subject of mob violence, of horrid, 
horrible, brutal outrage, which no one defends? 

Mr, President, we love the Negro. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] knows with what affection 
they are held by the people of his State and generally in the 
South. We love the Negro for a much greater reason than 
his new-found friends like him. I do not impute insincerity 
of affection even to those who know little of the Negro as a 
Negro; but we love him. We try to protect him. 

I would like to say to the authors of this bill that as a 
simple judge upon the bench I have gone through the dead 
of the night to the place where a mob had been formed, once 
to protect a white man, more than once to protect the life 
of a poor colored man charged with and convicted of the 
most serious offenses. I have gone down alone or with but 
one single court official—possibly a reporter—by my side, 
without an arm, without a weapon. I have gone down 
for the purpose of giving these poor, humble, unfortu- 
nate people every bit of protection that I could give them. 
Through all the years the judges and the officers of the law 
in the South have striven and have done their best. They 
could not always succeed. They will not succeed any better 
if this bill is enacted into law. 

The distinguished authors of this bill have condemned 
murder, but murder recurs in their States; crime recurs in 
every American State day after day. The record of crime in 
America is something horrible to contemplate, but the enact- 
ment of this bill into law will not stop it. 

I have no desire to talk about myself, of course, and I have 
no disposition to assume for a moment that I have done 
anything more or been willing to do anything more than 
any other official or man in private life in the South. I 
simply know, as one born among my colored friends, as one 
who has lived with them and has been brought up prac- 
tically by them, that the best men and the strongest influ- 
ences in the white race cannot save them at times against 
an outbreak, against violence—just as the hopes and prayers 
of every woman in the South cannot save her sister some- 
times from a horrible outrage; just as the longings and the 
aspirations and the courage and the devotion of men every- 
where in America to uphold and maintain the majesty of 
the law, cannot stop crime, cannot stop murder, cannot stop 
arson, cannot stop kidnaping, cannot eradicate the rack- 
eteers, cannot wholly stop crime of any kind. The en- 
lightened citizenship can try, and they are going to try; 
but this bill will not make them try. This bill will not lift 
a single arm in defense of the helpless man who is in the 
hands of a mob more than would be lifted if it never were 
passed. Indeed, this bill will strip the victim, whether 
innocent or guilty, of all the protection he now has in many 
States of the Union. 
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Mr. President, I read the second section of the bill just to 
show you what the authors of the measure start out to do 
by the proposed legislation. Then the bill proceeds to say 
that if any officer of the law fails, neglects, or refuses to 
prevent a mob from taking someone suspected of crime or 
guilty of crime, either before he is arrested or after he is 
arrested, or even after he is tried, that officer is guilty of a 
Federal offense. Democrats want a Democratic adminis- 
tration to reach the long arm of the Federal power down 
into the States and close its grip about the throat of a 
State, about the very officer of the State, the peace officer, 
who guards their homes and their places of business. Demo- 
crats want to do that! 

Not only is that true, but if the sheriff of the county fails 
to prosecute a single one of the three men or more, he has 
committed a Federal crime—that is, of course, assuming 
that he knows or can find out who they were—and he may 
be fined $5,000 and sent to the penitentiary for 5 years. 
Not only that, but somebody may come out of the State of 
Colorado, or out of the State of Florida up to the Attorney 
General’s office and make an affidavit that a mob of three 
men have gotten together and have frightfully beaten up 
John Smith, or perhaps broken his arm, or perhaps killed 
him, and the Attorney General is to start prosecutions, and 
later on the Attorney General is to go down there and sue 
the county—sue the county because a single policeman 
failed to do his duty—and get the money. That is, they 
think they will get the money. They will not even get the 
judgment. The Congress of the United States, and the 
Senate and the House together constituting the Congress, 
are going to say that those things constitute a crime when 
they are done by the sheriff of a little Oregon county. 

Try it, gentlemen, if you will. Try it in the name of your 
love, genuine or supposed, for any race, or any unfortunate 
part of all of our races. Try it; but you put the noose about 
your necks; and the time will come when the powerful 
States, in hours of excitement, in hours of frenzy, perhaps 
in hours when the darkest pages in our history are about 
to be written, will come here and declare that for crime in 
your State which your people never would be willing to 
condemn as crime; and they will send the long arm of the 
Federal Government down into your State to punish your 
citizens. 

What is the import of all that? If Congress may declare 
it a crime for three persons to do certain acts, and make 
it a Federal offense for a peace officer, a high sheriff, or a 
simple bailiff, to fail or neglect to prevent the commission 
of that offense, and if the Attorney General may go down 
there and institute prosecutions and suits, then it must fol- 
low that the Army and Navy of the United States may on 
occasion be carried down into your State to enforce upon 
your people a law which your legislature never passed, and 
perhaps a law which your legislature would not pass; and 
we do all this in the name of democracy, and of the party 
which has boasted that it has defended the principles of 
democracy. We do all this when any man with American 
blood in his veins must know that all over Europe the soil 
was red with the blood and the fields were white with the 
bones of men who died for home rule, for the right to gov- 
ern their own affairs, who died fighting against just such an 
iniquity as this. 

Mr. President, this bill will strip from the defenseless per- 
son, whether white or black, in every State, the strongest 
protection that he now has, and that is the devotion of 
the people for law and for order, the determination of all 
the right-minded people in the community to maintain law 
and order, and to give equal and exact justice to all men, 
whether white or black, whether red or yellow, regardless 
of race or of religion or of previous condition of servitude. 
This bill will strip them of the strongest shield they have, be- 
cause I tell you now that the shield that held together the 
civilization of the South in the most trying period through 
which any section of America has ever been called to pass was 
the Constitution of the United States, and the devotion of 
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men and women to the Constitution and to law and to order. 
These the Senate is asked to throw to the winds for the 
doubtful, the dubious, the perfectly worthless additional pro- 
tection which we may think—sincerely, be it said—that we 
are giving to the weak and defenseless men and women who 
sometimes are the victims of mob violence. 

You will not give them additional protection, because you 
cannot pass this law, or at least the courts cannot sustain it, 
without utterly destroying the American State. It does not 
seem to be very important to some people that the States 
exist. We have fallen upon the easy way of thinking that all 
of our problems are national, and because, forsooth, they do 
exist in all parts of a great country, they can therefore be 
handled only by the National Government, and they become 
national problems within the fair meaning of our system of 
government. To some persons it does not matter whether or 
not the States continue to exist; it does not matter whether 
they are to exist merely as political subdivisions, or whether 
they are to be, in fact, free and independent units in our sys- 
tem of government; but I never thought that would be true 
of Democrats. In fact, I do not see how that can be true of 
Americans—and I am speaking very sincerely. I cannot 
quite understand how that can be true of Americans. 

I have no purpose to discuss the constitutionality of this 
measure at this time; but at a later time, on the same mo- 
tion, I hope to do so. We must realize that the American 
Constitution recognizes and creates four interrelated and yet 
separate entities. 

The first one is the United States of America. The second 
one is the people or citizens of the United States of America, 
the third is the several States in this Union, and the fourth 
the citizens or people of those States. 

Not in the fourteenth amendment, or in a single line of 
the Constitution, or in the philosophy that lies back of it, is 
there the slightest justification for the assertion that this 
bill, if enacted, can be made a valid law. Nowhere in this 
instrument is the Congress of the United States, by express 
grant or by implication, given the power to pass this kind of 
legislation for the people or citizens of the several States. 

As to the States themselves, and the people or citizens of 
the States, the Federal Government is one of strictly limited 
powers, limited to the express grant of power or to the neces- 
sary implications flowing out of the express grant. That 
would be true if the Constitution did not textually declare it. 
That would be true because we have the dual system of gov- 
ernment. There can be no dual system of government in this 
or any other country unless the General Government is lim- 
ited in its powers, and is strictly limited in those powers 
except as to those few powers that have to do with the 
General Government itself, or the people who are considered 
as citizens of the country as a whole, and not of the several 
States only. 

The Federal Government does not possess general police 
power, and there is a desire to give such power to it by this 
proposed legislation; that is all there is to it. The Federal 
Government has never possessed general police power. No 
American lawyer who values his opinion has ever asserted 
that it did. If it did possess general police power, then the 
States might be blown away as with a breath. The General 
Government could go in and say that some act was a crime 
in Baltimore City, although every man in Baltimore City 
knew it was not a crime, and did not want it to be pro- 
nounced a crime under a general police power. There is no 
REA h as general police power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

The Federal Government has full power with respect to 
those general matters which were committed to its care, and 
that full power gives to it the right to carry into execution 
those powers by any means and every means, including the 
exercise of the police power, with respect to the particular 
thing over which the General Government has jurisdiction 
under the Constitution. No such thing as general police 
power in the Federal Government has even been recognized. 

Not until 1937 have the courts dangerously approached 
such a doctrine. They have done so this year. But they 
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will not go to the length indicated in this bill. In order 
to do it they must assert general police power in the Federal 
Government. In order to do it they must assert the power 
to regulate the life and conduct of every citizen in every 
State whenever in the opinion of the Congress, to which 
of course, the courts assent, the act of that citizen or his 
failure to act is depriving someone of life or liberty or 
property, 

Mr. President, I had not expected to speak today on the 
several phases of the bill. I reserve the right to devote 
myself in a second address exclusively to the constitutional 
aspects of the proposal. What I try to say today is, that if 
the Democratic Party is appreciative of the responsibility 
which rests upon it under the conditions existing in Amer- 
ica, it will lay aside this thing, and will do it speedily, and 
will release the Members of the Senate to go quickly into 
their committee rooms, or into conference with their fel- 
lows, even though they are not on the committees re- 
sponsible for the legislation desired, and give the country 
some assurance we are going to legislate in a big way and 
in an important way and on important matters which are 
within the purview of the President’s message delivered to 
the Congress. 

I have said, and I have tried to say with all the force I 
possess, that America will not remain America as we have 
known it if we surrender all the powers of the States and 
give to a General Government here at Washington this tre- 
mendous power of life or death over the people of the sey- 
eral States, without assent on the part of those people 
through their local governments in the manner and in the 
way to which Americans have always been accustomed. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that such a law as this 
could stand under any circumstances before even the lower 
courts having the power to declare an act invalid, and I 
certainly do not believe the Supreme Court of the United 
States can ever find any clear declaration of principle upon 
which the validity of such an act may be sustained. 

Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Whe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dorry in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally King Pepper 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Davis Lee pe 
Austin Dieterich Lewis Radcliffe 
Balley Donahey R 
y Schwartz 
Barkley Elender Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Lundeen Sheppard 

Bilbo rge McAdoo Shipstead 
Bone Gibson M Smith 
Borah Gillette McGill Steiwer 

Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N, H. Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Maloney Townsend 
Bulow Guffey Miller Truman 
Burke Hale Minton Tydings 
Byrd Harrison Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Norris Wagner 
Carawa: Herring Nye White 
Chavez Hitchcock "Mahoney 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE CONSTITUTION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARKLEY, IN FRANCE 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has previously 
recognized the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper]. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, lately, while our distinguished 
leader of the majority, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], was in France, he was honored by an invitation to 
address an organization there upon the Constitution of the 
United States, its existence, its growth, and its application. 
His very excellent address received great currency through- 
out the general foreign press. I can assure the honorable 
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body that his address was not only a credit to himself but 
an honor to the Senate. I take great pleasure in tendering 
the address and ask that it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address delivered by Senator BARKLEY in Paris, France, 
is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF KENTUCKY, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN CLUB OF PARIS, FRANCE, ON THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 16, 1937 
Mr. President and gentlemen of the American Club, I count it 

a high honor to be your guest and to be asked to address myself 

to some phases of the Constitution of the United States on the 

hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its adoption. 

I appreciate the fact that here in this great European city those 
of you who for reasons professional or other reasons find it neces- 
sary or desirable to reside away from your own country are seek- 
ing through the American Club to maintain the high standards 
and preserve the most worthy traditions of American life; and 
that you are still interested in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In view of your official and business associations and your long 
residence abroad, I presume many of you have become interna- 
tionalists, and that you are students of and take some note of 
the institutions, the constitutions and the forms of government 
under which the people of other nations are pleased or compelled 
to live. But I am sure that you can never become wholly sep- 
arated in activity, certainly not in memory, from the institutions, 
the history or the welfare of the United States of America. 

The history and development of democracy in America forms 
one of the most fascinating studies in the history of mankind. 
In one sense of the word, it was but a continuation of the 
struggle for political liberty which began with the Magna Carta in 
England and which will never end until the minds, bodies, and 
souls of men are either free or they cease to yearn for freedom. 

The American Revolution out of which grew the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution was the inevitable conflict be- 
tween two irreconcilable . It was the divergence of roads 
that had to lead in opposite directions, just as the French revolu- 
tion marked the end of an old and the beginning of a new era 
in the history of France. Every nation has to some extent ex- 
perienced the convulsions which connote fundamental changes, 
and every nation will continue to experience these convulsions, 
some of them inward and some outward, so long as the human 
mind contrives to expand and to multiply the devices which com- 
plicate life itself within and among the nations of the earth; and 
so long as the will and purpose of mankind seek to encompass 
greater participation in and enjoyment of the bounties with whith 
nature has blessed the earth, and so long as that will and pur- 
pose may seem to be advanced by social and political institutions. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed and adopted 
and has with some diverting and distressing exceptions, been inter- 
preted and applied in the light of this great purpose. 

In the first place, it was not an easy document to frame. It was 
not an easy document to adopt, for 39 of the more than 60 
members of the Convention finally it. 

It was not easily ratified after its adoption, for nearly 2 years 
elapsed between its adoption by the Convention and the formation 
of the new government which it created. 

Between the end of the Revolution at the end of 1783 and the 
convocation of the Philadelphia Convention the Colonies fell apart 
into almost warring States. They raised insuperable barriers against 
the trade of their neighbors and competitors. The local politician 
sought to influence isolated communities against any central gov- 
ernment and but for the influence of Washington, Madison, Mar- 
shall, Jefferson, and others, there might have been 13 nations 
instead of 1. And this was accomplished only after it was agreed 
that 12 amendments to the Constitution would be submitted by 
the first Congress to be chosen, 10 of which were adopted and 
became what is now known as the Bill of Rights. 

Thus it will be seen that those who framed the instrument itself 
and those who urged its ratification by the people recognized that 
it was not a perfect document and set about at once to make amend- 
ments, some of which, along with the original articles, have been 
the subject of intense “controversy from that day to this. 

In the very nature of things, the Constitution had to be broad 
and general in many of its provisions. It had to be framed for 
and adapted to the requirements of the growing and expanding 
Nation. It had to be framed in anticipation of the development of 
modern life, and while it has not always been interpreted in the 
light of that anticipation and that development, it is nevertheless a 
high tribute to the wisdom and foresight of the founders that the 
Nation has grown from 13 Colonies to 48 States, from 3 million to 
130 million people, from a pauper to the richest nation on earth, 
with the adoption of scarcely more amendments since than were 
discovered to be necessary at once by the immortal men who them- 
selves produced it. 

It is a e historical circumstance that many of those who 
8 it disputed among themselves as to its and some 

of them changed their own views about it after it was written. 

This is true of Madison. Some 
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This is true of John Marshall whose interpretation as Chief Justice 
was on some points directly opposite to his previous interpretation 
as an advocate. And it was true of Jefferson who when clothed 
with the responsibility of office exercised powers under the Federal 
Government which as a private citizen he had denied that it 


possessed. 

If those who wrote the Constitution and who inaugurated the 
new Government under it found themselves in disagreement over 
the true meaning of its details, is it to be expected that we of our 
day, 150 years later, in the midst of greater complexity and greater 
national responsibility, should find ourselves in complete agreement 
over its application; and is it strange that some of us seek and 
insist upon that interpretation which empowers the Nation to deal 
as a nation with new problems that are and must continue to be 
more and more national in their scope and effect? 

This difference in fundamental conception of the purpose and 
power of the Constitution and the obligation and duty which it im- 
poses upon the Federal Government has given rise to the contro- 
versies which have been e the attention of the American 
people during the past 4 or 5 years. But these controversies are 
not of recent origin. They have existed in every great crisis since 
the Nation was founded. They existed under Washington, under 
Jefferson, under Jackson, under Lincoln, under Theodore Roose- 
velt, under Woodrow Wilson, and they multiplied under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, largely because the necessities for national action in a 
great emergency have likewise multiplied. 

The questions raised by these issues are not determined by a 
single enactment of Congress nor a single decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

These issues cannot be settled until the American people deter- 
mine whether their Nation is to be held helpless to act in the midst 
of impending catastrophe or whether it can function effectively and 
finally in those matterg which concern the whole people and which 
must be dealt with nationally instead of locally. We must deter- 
mine whether in national matters our Nation is composed of air- 
tight and watertight compartments which are powerless within 
itself to affect even local matters that are part of national con- 
ditions, or whether the Constitution under which we have grown 
and become unified during 150 years is still a living, breathing in- 
strument capable of protecting the people in their rights and 
capable of that flexibility and adaptability which must be the 
indispensable quality of any government which makes any pretense 
to the use of its powers for the guidance and advancement of the 
welfare of those who support it and expect it to do something 
beyond holding office and drawing salaries. 

The American people will never consent that their social and 
economic welfare shall be encased within some glass container in 
order that it may be insulated from the touch or the influence of 
their Government, 

They will never consent that this Constitution, whose one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary we are this day commemorating, shall 
be capable of preservation only by the application of the embalmer’s 
fluid. 

They will never consent that they or their children shall see it 
and its workings only through the corridors of a museum. 

We know that modern means of transportation and communi- 
cation have knitted our country into a great national conscious- 
ness. We know that commerce, like water, seeks its own level, 
taking no note of real or artificial barriers but leaping them all 
to go where it will or may. 

We know that the conditions of labor and the standards of life 
in one part of the Nation affect these things in all other parts 
of the Nation, and we know that whatever lowers that standard 
anywhere lowers it everywhere. 

We know that agriculture in the great cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco and livestock areas of the United States is no longer local, 
whatever it may have been 150 years ago. And we know perfectly 
well that there is not a State in the American Union that can 
deal adequately or in fact at all with a great agricultural problem 
which concerns the Nation as a whole. 

We know that the great tions which in their business 
activities and the issue of their securities overlap and 
the boundaries of many States cannot be supervised or regulated 
by any of them. The only power that can do so is Federal power. 

We know that one of the indispensable requisites to the pros- 
perity and therefore the happiness of any commercial nation is 
the ability to trade with other nations and that the only political 
agency which can promote that trade is the national Government. 

We have sought recently to develop this field by the consum- 
mation of trade agreements with many of the nations of the 
world, including France; but even in this effort we have met the 
objection that the Constitution confers no power on Congress to 
make the Executive its agent in this form of regulation of com- 
merce with foreign nations. 

These are but a few of the complicated questions with which 
Congress, the Chief Executive, and the courts are called upon to 
deal and solve under the Constitution in this complicated life 
which we lead in this age of world advancement. 

It is manifestly impossible and unnecessary to amend the Con- 
stitution every time some new device is invented that brings our 
people closer together and unifies their thought and purpose in 
the building and perpetuation of a great nation. 

The Constitution is sufficiently broad, sufficiently flexible, and 
adaptable, and sufficiently simple, if interpreted in the spirit of 
its application to modern life, to enable the people and their 
Government to advance and consolidate their social, economic, 
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and political welfare without destroying or impairing either the 
form or the essential purpose of their established institutions. 

It is the duty of all three branches of that t—legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial—to effectuate a purpose in the 
spirit of our day. 

Thomas Jefferson, whose name is frequently invoked, but whose 
words are rarely quoted by believers in the status quo, advocated 
the revision of all constitutions every 20 years in order that they 
may be kept up to date. 

It is our belief that no such frequent revision is necessary for 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is our belief that under its broad e nar aea 
a wise solution of 3 vital and exacting difficul 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” which has been the ahi? 
boleth of every defender of liberty and humanity in every age of 
human history. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
speech to which the Senator from Illinois has referred was 
made by our leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
Ley], and in view of the fact that it was made abroad, and 
that these are troublous times, when it is well that the whole 
world shall understand what is the attitude of the responsible 
members of the American Government toward international 
problems, I am going to defer what I have to say at the 
present time and request that the speech which the Senator 
from Kentucky made in France, and which the Senator from 
Tilinois has just offered for the Recorp, shall now be read to 
the Senate. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I object to the reading of 
the speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. The 
Chair will say that without unanimous consent—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, was the request of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Illinois was merely that the speech be printed in the 
Recor, and the Chair put that request to the Senate. There 
was no objection. The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
now asks that the speech be read, to which the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. MINTON] objects. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Illinois has a right to 
have the speech read in his own time. I do not understand 
how objection could be made to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule XI provides that when 
the reading of a paper is called for and objected to, the ques- 
tion shall be determined by a vote of the Senate without 
debate. The Chair is ready to submit the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that question I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, for a moment my atten- 
tion was distracted. I ask the Chair, what is the question 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lewis] asked unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a speech upon the Constitution of the United 
States made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
while in Europe. Without objection, it was ordered that the 
speech be printed in the Recorp. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER], who has the floor, requested that the speech 
be read at this time, to which the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Minton] objected. That being the case, under rule 
XI the Chair is now submitting to the Senate the question 
whether or not the paper shall be read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was not present when 
the request was made. If it involves the question whether 
some speech made by me somewhere shall be read, I ask the 
Senator from Illinois to withdraw his request. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have not made such a request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. Lewis] did not request that the speech be read. He 
asked that the speech be printed in the Recorp. The Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] asked that the speech be 
read. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Ilinois asked that the 
speech be printed in the Recorn; and if that is to be fol- 
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lowed by a request that the time of the Senate be consumed 
by reading it, I hope the Senator from Illinois will withdraw 
the request that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois did 
not request the reading of the speech. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the Senator from Ili- 
nois did not request that the speech be read. The Senator 
from Illinois asked that the speech be printed in the 
Record. If that is to be followed by a request that the time 
of the Senate be consumed by reading it, I ask the Senator 
from Illinois to withdraw the request that the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator from Florida to withdraw 
his request that the speech be read. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, do I understand the 
Senator from Kentucky to take the position that he is going 
to deny to his colleagues the pleasure he was so willing to 
give to foreigners on his recent trip to Europe? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I haye the power to deny it, the 
answer is yes. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida if he will kindly withdraw his request lest we interfere 
with what appears to be a general rule as against the ob- 
jection of the able Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Florida will not withdraw his request. Some of us want to 
hear the speech read. Of course, we can read it ourselves; 
it has already been ordered printed in the Recorp; but it is 
a very extraordinary and unusual procedure for a Member 
of this body to make an objection to the reading in the 
Senate of a speech delivered by a distinguished Senator. I 
cannot understand why objection should be made. If a vote 
is to be taken on the request because of the objection having 
been made, I trust that the Senate will at least vote to have 
the speech of the Senator from Kentucky read to the Senate. 
It seems to me it would be a reflection upon the leader of 
this body for the Senate to go on record as voting against a 
speech of his being read. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
paper be read? 

_ Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ApaAms and Mr. ANDREWS 
voted in the affirmative when their names were called. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I make the point of order that the roll 
call cannot be interrupted once haying been started. The 
roll call has been started and responses have been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make the same point of order. The 
roll call has been commenced and there have been responses. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A parliamentary inquiry may not in- 
terrupt the roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will permit the 
Senator from Indiana to state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MINTON. I should like to ask the Chair for advice 
as to the vote on this question. If a Senator votes “yea” he 
is in favor of 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, 
and the Senator from Indiana knows it is not a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. He is trying to maneuver Senators into such a 
position that their votes here will be construed in some other 
way on the bill. I insist on the rule that a roll call may not 
be interrupted once it has been started. The Chair knows 
that, the Senator from Indiana knows it, and all other Sen- 
ators know it. I am tired of these high-handed tactics 


being pursued here. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
will be permitted to state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Texas does not state my 
purpose. The parliamentary inquiry is simply this: A vote 
“yea” on this question, as I understand, is a vote in favor 
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of the clerk reading the speech; a vote “nay” is a vote in 
favor of the speech not being read by the clerk; but the 
Senator from Florida may read it himself. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARRISON. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that a 
vote “yea” upon this question will evidence a desire to have 
the clerk read the speech of the Senator from Kentucky, 
and a vote “nay” will indicate a desire that the speech be 
not read. 

Mr. KING and Mr. McNARY demanded the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call of the roll will 
proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Chair has entertained a parlia- 
mentary inquiry from the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, And the Chair will entertain 
a parliamentary inquiry from the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A vote “nay” on this question would be 
a vote against having read in the Senate, in which there is 
an overwhelming Democratic majority, a speech by the Demo- 
cratic leader of the body. Is that the correct parliamentary 
situation? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call will proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the calling of 
the roll. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I am informed that if 
he were present he would vote “yea.” I find I can transfer 
my pair with that Senator to the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Sterwer], which I do, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Locan]. Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer my pair 
with him to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that my pair, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Town- 
SEND], is not present. I am informed, however, that I can 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE], which I do, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucuHes] are detained from the Senate because of illness. If 
present and voting, they would vote “nay.” 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. He has a pair 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], 
who is detained because of illness. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Jersey would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from North Carolina would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Herrinc], the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are unavoidably detained. 
I am advised that if present and voting these Senators 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] has been called 
to one of the departments. If present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Burke], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are neces- 
sarily detained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Locan] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. He has a 
general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. BYRD. I announce that my colleague [Mr. Grass] is 
necessarily detained from the Senate. He has a general pair 
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with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsreap]. If 
present and voting, my colleague would vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Adams Byrd Radcliffe 
Andrews Byrnes Lewis Russell 
Balley Caraway McKellar Sheppard 
Bankhead Connally Miller th 
Bilbo Graves Overton 
Borah Harrison Pepper 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
NAYS—43 

Austin Duffy Lundeen O'Mahoney 
Barkley Ellender McAdoo Pope 
Bone Frazier McCarran hwartz 
Brown, N. H. Gibson McGill Schwellenbach 
Bulkley Guffey McNary pstead 
Capper Hale Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Clark Hatch Minton ‘Thomas, Utah 
Copeland Hitchcock Murray 

vis La Follette Neely Van Nuys 
Dieterich Norris Wagner 
Donahey Lonergan Nye 

NOT VOTING—28 

Ashurst rry Hughes teiwer 

rry Gillette Johnson, Calif. Townsend 
Bridges Glass Lodge ‘dings 
Brown, Mich. Green Logan Vandenberg 
Burke Hayden Moore alsh 
Chavez Herring Reynolds Wheeler 
George Holt mathers White 


So the Senate refused to order the reading of the paper 
from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper] has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the Senator going to read the speech? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I simply wish to call attention to 
the fact that on one of the most vital issues that has arisen 
during this session I have been able to command a majority. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am sorry indeed that my 
people in Florida at least, who have been watching with par- 
ticular interest the activities of the great Democratic leader 
of this body, have been deprived of the privilege of hearing 
read and of having local newspaper publicity for the speech 
of the Senator from Kentucky. In Florida, not long ago, 
making a tour over the State, I took occasion to compliment 
the Senator from Kentucky and to express not only the great 
affection which I have for him but the great admiration 
which I have for the excellent qualities of his leadership. I 
hope that at some later time it shall still be possible for 
the country to hear, fresh from this forum, the sentiments 
which our leader expressed in that address. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It might well be that the Senator 
from Florida has rendered a great service to the country, 
because the action here will advertise the fact that there is 
such a speech and will create an eagerness to read it. I 
think the effect will be a wider hearing than it otherwise 
would have had, and, of course, it should have that wider 
hearing because of the merit of its text. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I know of no sense of ad- 
vertisement more acute than that of the Senator from New 
York, so if he senses opportunity for advertisement of this 
speech in the action just taken, I am sure the position is well 
grounded. I share the hope the Senator from New York has 
just expressed, and I trust that the Senator from Kentucky, 
sometime when he is not prevented by the passions which 
have been aroused by the proponents of the bill now under 
discussion, will come to Florida and deliver in person the 
Sentiments which are embodied in that excellent speech 
which the proponents of this measure have not permitted 
Senators to hear or the public to receive. 
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PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The Senate resumed consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Wacner to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1507) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I love the Democratic Party. 
I happen to be cf a family which has shared the fortunes, 
suffered the heartaches, and enjoyed the ecstasies of that 
party since the establishment of the party in this country. 
I love the Democratic process because I believe that when 
the Creator planted man in the Garden of Eden, when He 
put him upon a sphere below that of the angels, He expected 
that man should become an agency for his own government 
and that he should be one whose genius should manifest 
itself in his own self-improvement and salvation. 

Particularly am I concerned about the preservation of that 
Democratic process because if there was ever a time in 
the history of the world when the Democratic process was on 
trial, when if was engaged with other philosophies of gov- 
ernment the world over in a vital battle for supremacy, and 
when men even doubted in their hearts as to whether or 
not the Democratic process should actually survive; that 
time is now. 

But, Mr. President, Iam not the only one who is concerned 
with the preservation of the democratic process. I am glad 
I came to the Senate at a time when not only was the 
Democratic Party charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting this Government and preserving the democratic 
process, but when there sat in the White House of this 
people’s Nation the incomparable humanitarian, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who is not only the head of the Nation but is at 
the same time the chief of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, I do not have to run behind some shelter, 
I do not have to seclude myself in some inconspicuous place, 
to express my affection and my admiration for the un- 
equaled quality of the leadership which that peerless man 
has given not only to this country but to the rejuvenated 
moral forces of the world. The Senate, I am sure, remem- 
bers that speaking to the Senate in his annual address on 
the 6th of January, President Roosevelt used these words: 

Ours was the task to prove that democracy could be made to 
function in the world of today as effectively as in the simpler 
world of a hundred years ago. Ours was the task to do more than 
to argue a theory. The times required the confident answer of 
performance to those whose instinctive faith in humanity made 
them want to believe that in the long run democracy would 
prove superior to more extreme forms of government as a process 
of getting action when action was wisdom without the spiritual 
sacrifices which those other forms of government exact. 

That challenge we met. To meet it required unprecedented 
activities under Federal leadership, to end abuses, to restore a 
large measure of material prosperity, to give new faith to millions 
of our citizens who had been traditionally taught to expect that 
democracy would provide continuously wider opportunity and con- 
tinuously greater security in a world where science was continu- 
ously making material riches more available to man. 

That message, Mr. President, referred to what the Demo- 
cratic Party under the leadership of that chieftain has given 
to the United States and to the world since March 4, 1933. 
We know how well the increasing and returning prosperity of 
the country attests the excellence and the wisdom of the 
course which that party, through this Government, has fol- 
lowed in that era of time. We know the gladdened hearts 
of those who have received food and clothing and a little 
shelter, at least, from what the Government has done during 
the past 4 years. We know the human beings who have 
again lifted their heads, whose hearts again beat with some 
of the satisfaction characteristic of an American citizen, and, 
more than that, Mr. President, whose eyes haye been lifted 
to see the horizon of the future gradually expanding within 
their view to a brighter day than they thought they would 
ever perhaps see in their lifetimes. So those of us who have 
regarded the Government of the Nation during the past 4 
Fears, those of us who have seen what the Democratic process 
can accomplish, those of us who have seen how the great 
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heart of America has welled up in gratitude to that Govern- 
ment for what it has done, and how the hopes of all men 
everywhere have been revived in a new confidence in the 
Democratic process, know how valiantly we have carried on 
when the Democratic process was really functioning. But, 
Mr. President, it seems that the Democratic process again is 
on trial. 

I wonder how well they who come after us shall be able 
to say that we since January of last year have vindicated 
the Democratic process in a manner comparable to that of 
the period preceding that since the 4th of March 1933; for 
again the same leader sent his message to this body on the 
first day of this week, and here is what he said to us: 

Speaking of the various counsels which had been given 
him, he said: 

But these discussions make it clear that we have enough wisdom 
in the country today not only to check the present recession but 
to lay the groundwork for a more permanent recovery. If the 
people are as willing as government to use the economic knowl- 
edge gained in recent years, this recession need go no further. 

Again, he said: 


Obviously, an immediate task is to try to increase the use of 


must take up the slack. 
What we can do covers so wide a field and so many subjects 
that it is not feasible to include them all in this message. 


Then he said: 
But as we work with these problems of detail we must not for- 


And then, Mr. President, as is known to all the Senators 
and to the world, the President outlined a four-point program 
for consideration by this session of the Congress, the first 
item of which was agriculture, the second labor, the third 
executive reorganization, and the fourth a planning program 
which should see to it that there was something like a con- 
sciousness of direction in the attitude of this country in the 
years to come. 

So while we were with our families at home, while we were 
visiting with our own people, while we were securing the rest 
from the fatigue which a previous session had demanded of 
our bodies, the clarion call of the President summoned us 
back to dedicate ourselves to a solution of these four crying, 
vital issues before the American people. And the President 
was right to call us back, for I know there is not a Senator 
in this body who, in the period while he was at home, did not 
appreciate the yearning that there was in the American heart 
that we do something fundamental for the correction of the 
maladjustments of the present economic situation. 

I live in a section of the country which has as a part of 
its industry cotton growing. Those who are thus engaged are 
a few of the cotton farmers who produced the present 
18,000,000-bale cotton crop, when the consumption require- 
ments of the country are only about 11,000,000 bales. They 
are among the farmers whose price has so dropped in a 
glutted market that they are not even able to pay, even with 
the bountiful probable produce of that crop, the cost of its 
production. 

They are just the same farmers who every year have gone 
heavy-hearted to the cotton fields. They labored from 
morning dawn to the darkness of the night. They went out 
in the spring and toiled through the summer, and when the 
ripeness of the harvest came and they carried the products 
of their farm to the merchant in the city, and dumped it 
upon his lap, at a price which he would pay for it, whether 
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it gave them a profit or the cost of production or not, they 
went home heavy-hearted as ever. I say these farmers of 
today are just like those farmers, heavy-hearted, as farmers 
have ever been, at what they have received at the markets 
of their country for the produce of their soil. 

I know that what came into the farmer’s heart was not 
only sorrow but fear, because he had perhaps contemplated 
paying off a part of the mortgage upon the family farm; he 
contemplated perhaps a little repair to the family home; he 
perhaps became so ambitious as to anticipate that he might 
have a radio, in the places which have been fortunate 
enough to get the benefit of the rural electrification program, 
which emanated from the heart of the great humanitarian 
Senator who is the pride of this Nation, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts]. 

I say that if the farmer had the benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation and of electrical power which went out to the farm, 
if his Government had harnessed the natural resources of 
his country and made that great facility available to him, 
perhaps he dreamed of having a radio so that he could hear 
personally, perhaps, the speech of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky the next time he utters his laudable sentiments from 
foreign shores, and will not be dependent upon the charity 
or the generosity of the Senate. 

Mr. President, it was the farmer’s fear which was respons- 
ible for the fact that he quit buying; and when the farmer 
saw that it was necessary for him to quit buying and he did 
quit buying, the purchasing power dried up, and retail mer- 
chants quit selling. The retailer quit buying for future de- 
livery from the wholesaler and the jobber, and the wholesaler 
and the jobber, sensing the restraint on the purchasing 
power of the farmer, quit buying from the manufacturer, 
and when the manufacturer saw the shrinkage of his sales 
to the wholesaler, and the tendency toward a reduced pur- 
chasing power on the part of the farmer, he told the em- 
ployees in his factory that they would have to be laid off. 
Consequently the relief rolls felt the impact of their presence 
there, and hearts in American homes became heavy again, 
and loneliness and dreariness entered again into the Ameri- 
can soul, because some of our citizens had come back 
to the deplorable dark days of 1932 and early 1933. The 
President knew all that, and therefore he saw the necessity 
of summoning us into session to do something substantial 
upon this problem. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Les in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Florida if it 
is not true that this session was called primarily to pass farm 
legislation, and that the President is committed to that pro- 
gram before the country, and that the Congress is committed 
to it in a solemn resolution that we passed, providing that 
that would be the first thing we would consider. Does not 
the Senator believe it is our duty to keep faith, and not spend 
the whole fall frittering away our time on something that 
will not amount to anything? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from Florida have the 
slightest doubt that at the very first practicable moment 
when the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is ready 
to report a farm program, it can be brought before the 
Senate, by unanimous consent if necessary, which I do not 
think is necessary, in view of the resolution adopted at the 
last session, and any pending legislation, whether it be the 
antilynching bill or the reorganization bill or anything else, 
will be laid aside for the purpose of taking up the farm 
legislation? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not know what the 
future may hold with respect to any eventuality. I know 
that now there is a challenge to the good faith of the Amer- 
ican Congress with the American people, and with the 
American President. 

LxXxxl-——_9 
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Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator, of course, is aware of the fact 
that the agricultural bill is not now ready for consideration 
in the Senate, that the debate which is now proceeding on 
the antilynching bill does not delay the consideration of the 
agricultural bill by so much as one moment, because, if the 
motion to take up the antilynching bill were now to be 
voted on and defeated, certainly the agricultural bill could 
not be then taken up. So that it seems to me the argument 
that the discussion of the antilynching bill is delaying the 
agricultural bill is a purely specious argument, because, un- 
til the committee reports the farm bill, it will be impossible 
to go on with its consideration. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. As was stated here yesterday, it has al- 
ways been the understanding, and it would undoubtedly 
follow the moment the agricultural bill comes into the Sen- 
ate, that the antilynching bill will be laid aside, and then, 
under the order, it will follow the disposition of the agri- 
cultural bill. So that there is nothing here which is delaying 
the consideration of the agricultural bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to me for another question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not the Senator aware of the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from New York, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, and the distinguished 
majority leader, on Monday or Tuesday stated the situa- 
tion to be that all they had to do was to rise and make 
a motion to take up any bill, and that the resolution that 
was passed would be overridden; and that the Senator from 
Missouri, the most eminent authority on technical rules 
I know of or anybody else knows of, gave utterance to those 
views here on the Senate floor? Does the Senator know now 
by what authority these Senators say that automatically the 
farm bill would be taken up? Does the Senator know by 
what authority the Senator from New York makes the state- 
ment that that would occur, or by what authority the 
Senator from Missouri says we would get it up by unani- 
mous consent? Does he know whether or not the Senator 
from Missouri carries around in his vest pocket, as he does 
the book of rules, the conscience and will of every other 
Senator? Does the Senator have any idea at all that the 
Senator from New York would vote for a motion to take 
up a farm bill in preference to his own child, the creation 
of his own thought, his own dream, the own child of his 
bosom, the offspring of his own intellectual loins? Does 
the Senator entertain any such thought? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not wish to trespass on the time of 
the Senator from Florida, but in view of the very remarkable 
statement just made by my friend, the Senator from Texas, 
I should like to have the opportunity of saying that while I 
thank him very much for his repeated encomiums of me, he 
has completely misstated what I ever stated or ever thought, 
doubtless unwittingly. 

It has never been my idea that the taking up of this 
measure or of any other measure was in defiance of either 
the joint resolution passed by the Congress at the last session 
having to do with farm legislation, or of the special order 
made by the Senate to the effect that on the completion of 
the farm legislation the antilynching bill should automati- 
cally become the unfinished business. The situation was 
that the joint resolution passed by the Senate was to the 
effect that farm legislation should be giyen precedence and 
that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should re- 
port within 1 week after the beginning of the “next session” 
of the Congress, whether it was a special session or a 
regular session of the Congress. It so happened that when 
the session convened on Monday the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry was not ready to report, and under both 
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the letter and the spirit of the joint resolution they were 
entitled to 1 week in which to make a report. The question 
then recurred as to what the Senate should do during this 
week. 


It is suggested on some sides that the Senate had the right 
to proceed to the consideration of other business than the 
two matters which were, in effect, special orders, to wit, the 
farm bill and the antilynching bill. It was contended on 
the part of the proponents of the antilynching bill that since 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was not ready to 
report, that it was a violation, at least of the spirit of the 
agreement to leapfrog some other legislation not contem- 
plated in those two special orders over both the antilynching 
bill and the farm bill, but there has never been the slightest 
contention on the part of anybody that I have ever heard, 
except my friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
that the taking up of the antilynching bill would preclude the 
operation of the joint resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of the farm bill, as long as the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry was ready to report. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, what I am saying is that 
when perhaps $30,000,000,000 of loss has occurred in the 
value of securities in this country in the last few weeks, 
when the American farmers have lost billions of dollars in 
the shrinkage of their markets, and in the falling of farm 
prices, when men, women, and children are dying from un- 
dernourished bodies all over this country, when eight or ten, 
or God knows how many million American citizens, are 
walking the streets unemployed, in spite of our tremendous 
relief rolls, and when America is sitting on the crater of a 
bursting volcano, we come here and dabble with an anti- 
lynching bill. I am talking about putting first things first. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. What would the Senator dabble with if the 
antilynching bill were not before the Senate? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will tell the Senator some things I would 
dabble with in the course of my remarks. I would dabble 
in the first place with 

Mr. CLARK. Just what legislation would the Senator 
take up, or just what legislative motion would he make? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will tell the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield to permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first place, I would acknowledge the 
leadership of my party and of my President, and follow the 
program for which he called this Congress into special 
session. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] were now to get up and withdraw his motion to take 
up the antilynching bill, what would be the idea of the 
Senator from Florida as to the next order in which to 
proceed? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should take the subject up in the order 
in which the President enumerated them and mentioned 
them in his message to the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not the Senator from Florida aware 
and should not the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] be 
aware that the consideration of even this motion is interfer- 
ing with members of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate? We had a roll call a short while ago, 
and I saw members of that committee troop into the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not see one on the floor now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] is now on the floor. Several Senators who are mem- 
bers of that committee came into the Senate Chamber when 
the roll was called. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD]; the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brso] and others 
came in in answer to the roll call. 

They were interrupted in the course of their work in the 
committee, work they are supposed to be doing right now on 
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the agricultural program daily in order to get it into the 
Senate and, forsooth, the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] are here on the Sen- 
ate floor demanding action on this particular measure, and 
if they know anything they know that if it is taken up, the 
debate on it will extend over a long period and will hinder 
and delay the program of the President of the United States. 
Is not the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and is not the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLT] undertaking to uphold 
the hands of the President of the United States, while some 
of those who are supposed to enjoy his confidence and his 
affection and his favoritism are undertaking to sabotage the 
program of the President of the United States? And does 
not the Senator from Florida further know that there are 
those in this body who do not want the President’s reorgan- 
ization bill to be considered at all, if they can throw hin- 
drances in the way, and if they can throw stumps in the 
road, or if they can scatter tacks in the roadway to puncture 
the tires of the administration machinery that they are 
going to do it, and they are going to keep on doing it? I 
will ask the Senator if he does not know those things to be 
true? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Texas is eminently cor- 
rect. Mr. President, I was speaking of the democratic 
process. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

a PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield now I shall not 
trespass on the time of the Senator from Florida further. 
Is the Senator from Florida aware of the exact hour at which 
my friend from Texas quit throwing tacks under the wheels 
of the administration program? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so 
that I may ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
when the Senator from Texas takes a position on a matter 
that he does it openly, that he does not endeavor to make 
a flank movement? Of course, the Senator from Missouri is 
referring to the attitude of the Senator from Texas on the 
Supreme Court bill. The Senator from Texas was opposed 
to that bill, and it did not take him 6 months to say that 
he was opposed to it, and when he was opposed to it the 
President of the United States knew he was opposed to it, 
and the President of the United States knew that the rea- 
son that the Senator from Texas was opposed to the Court 
bill was that he knew it was wrong. He knew it was not 
because he was trying to sabotage the President. The Presi- 
dent of the United States knew that the Senator from Texas 
was his friend; he knew that he helped nominate him in 
Chicago; he knew that for 4 years he had been endeavoring 
to uphold his hands in this great social program that he has 
been trying to put across for the American people. 

The Senator from Florida perhaps did not know that when 
some of those who are now talking about upholding the hands 
of the President voted to pass certain bills over the Presi- 
dent’s veto; that the Senator from Texas was standing beside 
the President when some of the rest of them, even those high 
in authority in this Chamber, those who enjoy the honors of 
this Chamber, were voting against the President and voting 
to override him. 

Does not the Senator from Florida know that that has been 
the position of the Senator from Texas? Whenever the 
Senator from Texas gets ready to take a position he takes it. 
He does not slip around and try to put something in the way 
of the President under the pretense of friendship and sup- 
port. When he is against the President he looks the Presi- 
dent right in the eye and he tells him he is against him; and 
he tells him why. The President of the United States does 
not object to that kind of opposition when the Senator dis- 
agrees with him in principle. The President does object 
to those who, out home where they vote, with their robes 
wrapped about them, from the stump proclaim their friend- 
ship for the President of the United States and his great 
program, and then come into these Chambers and in devious 
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and uncertain ways maneuver through legislative and parlia- 
mentary tactics to sabotage and kill the program of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, no one is better acquainted 
with those excellent qualities and those very stimulating at- 
tributes of the Senator from Texas than the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am always glad to be reminded of those 
facts, because they are stimulating, and they cause the Sen- 
ator from Texas to be deserving of just compliment and 
praise. 


Mr. President, I was speaking of the democratic process, 
and what I was saying was that the President of the United 
States, with his great constitutional and moral leadership, 
has challenged the American Congress to a program of action 
which will be of benefit to the American people, and that 
instead of heeding that challenge, instead of coming with 
him into that program and putting it across, instead of 
doing something for the American people, we would take 
this precious time to project our own little prejudicial aspira- 
tions and our own petty politics upon the national scene. 

Now, still speaking about the democratic process. I ask the 
question, Does the American Senate give any justification to 
the dictators abroad, who scorn the processes of democracy 
and the democratic institution of free speech? What do they 
say to the people whose hearts are bleeding, and whose bodies 
are hungry, and whose heads are heavy in grief, and whose 
homes are collapsing around their heads, and the savings of 
whose lifetime have been swept away in economic cataclysms 
for which they are not responsible? What do they say to 
fathers and mothers who see their little children dying from 
undernourishment? What do they say when they see moth- 
ers dying from lack of medical care and attention, when they 
see the school children deprived of a fair opportunity in life 
because there are not enough funds for adequate public 
education either of the general or vocational sort? 

The dictator would say to those hungry and depressed 
people, “I will point you a way to action and we will do some- 
thing for you.” We who have tried to uphold the demo- 
cratic process and say this is a government for the people, we 
who profess to say that if the people want relief this is their 
Government and the Government will give it to them, stand 
here at a time when national disaster is threatening us and 
thrust upon the legislative scene this pernicious antilynching 
bill. The people ask for bread and we give them an anti- 
lynching bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. PEPPER. > 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It has been suggested a number of 
times that we ought to take up the antilynching bill be- 
cause the farm bill has not actually been reported to the 
Senate. Does not the Senator believe, as I believe, that 
while the great majority of Senators are not members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, yet they would 
like to have the time to go over the farm bill, to consider 
the farm measures which have been introduced heretofore, 
to consider the proposals now being introduced, and to have 
the time to study those questions? Does not the Senator 
believe, as I believe, that we ought not to be forced to be 
wrought up at this time about a controversial measure of 
the kind involved in the motion of the junior Senator from 
New York? 

Mr, PEPPER. Most decidedly so. Let me say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that the problem of farm relief is 
such a gigantic problem that if we stayed here and studied 
for 20 years we still would not have adequately solved it. If 
we spent every day and every night, everyone of us, with all 
the experts we could summon upon it, laboring upon the 
solution of that problem, it is still so great in its magnitude 
that it would challenge our complete solution. 
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It is said a committee is studying the farm bill. How 
many crops are probably to be included in the provisions of 
the farm bill? Are they going to include only the four or 
five largest crops of the country? I want to know what they 
are going to do about the vegetable crops of the country 
which measure in amount something like $750,000,000. 
Is not that one of the major crops of the country? Is not 
that crop entitled to relief and to protection at the hands 
of the governmental powers and through the governmental 
power? i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We all ought to be in position to give 
our attention to consideration of the crops which are to be 
included within the bill, whether the dairying industry shall 
be included, whether the stock-raising industry shall be in- 
cluded in the farm bill—not alone cotton and corn and 
wheat and hogs, but whether other crops shall be included. 
We have been summoned in special session for a particular 
purpose, and it seems to me the outstanding duty of every 
Senator should be first to consider the farm bill. If we are 
to vote correctly on it, if we are to be correctly informed, we 
have got to do a great deal of studying in the month or 6 
weeks ahead of us to frame and pass the right kind of a bill. 
We ought not to have a controversial measure like the anti- 
lynching bill interfere with the consideration of such an im- 
portant measure as the farm bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Tennessee is eminently 
correct. 

Mr. President, I want to make a deliberate statement, and 
that is that upon the way the Congress solves the farm 
problem depends the future prosperity and stability of 
America and perhaps of the civilized democratic world. 

Mr. President, I am not the farm student that are the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. McNary], and others. But I was born on a farm 
in Alabama, I was reared on a farm, and I have given much 
thought to the farm problem, and I say that unless we can 
give stability to American agriculture we cannot give sta- 
bility to the American Government and American economy. 

The farmer is the greatest gambler in the world. He 
plants his crop seeds in the soil. He puts his fertilizer there. 
He gives to it his labor and his toil. He puts his hope and 
his aspirations there. He looks forward to the time when 
nature shall yield from her generous bosom a fruitful harvest 
for what he has given. 

Then the heavens open and the rains fall. Comes the 
chilling breeze and destroys the crop. Comes the hurricane 
in its vicious way. Comes the drought in its destructive 
force. All that he has done comes to naught. There is no 
crop. The fertilizer bill is yet to be paid. The mortgage 
upon his home is yet unpaid. The bank which loaned the 
money for the manufacture of the crop, even the Federal 
Government with its extension of seed loans and equipment 
loans that will make the growing of the crops possible, hold 
mortgages which are still unpaid. All the labor the farmer 
has put into the crop is still lost and uncompensated for. 

Under these circumstances what does anybody do? It is 
simply said, “It is too bad about the farmers. They are 
having a terrible time,” Some profess a serious concern and 
some conscientious regard for the farmer, but generally 
speaking, if I may take history as a guide, nothing has been 
done for him. It is merely said, “That is the unfriendly 
hand of nature, and therefore nothing can be done about 
the plight of the farmer.” 

He continues to live in poverty, in a great many sections 
of the country in a hovel, compared to what he should have. 
He continues to see his children denied the opportunities that 
American citizens should have. He continues to see the hu- 
miliation of the impoverishment of his own beloved ones. He 
continues to see himself but a pawn in a great gamble in 
which he has little responsibility and little opportunity for 
self preservation. 
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Then the great moralists who are demanding the passing 
of this antilynching bill look out and say, “Well, we are sorry 
the farmers are having such a hard time.” Thousands upon 
thousands of the farmers are dying from preventable dis- 
ease. Thousands and thousands of them are dying because of 
lack of medical care and attention. Hundreds of thousands 
of them are the victims of diseases which we could provide 
funds here to stop, and in other instances to cure. 

But these great antilynching moralists say, “In the last 6 
months there were in the United States nine lynchings, and 
because here were nine acts of lawlessness, nine murders, if 
you please, in that particular category, we are going to stop 
the wheels of Government machinery, let Rome burn, as it 
were, while we save the geese which may chatter from the 
housetop from which they are about to fall.” 

I say the farm problem demands the undivided attention 
and the undivided effort of every Member of the Congress. 
First in the program should be considered a plan of crop 
insurance for every American agricultural and horticultural 
commodity. Until the past session of the Congress those 
who saw the hurricane and the drought and the excessive 
rain and the other hazards of nature take their toll of the 
farmers’ produce said nothing could be done about it. In 
the last session of the Congress, instead of talking about 
an antilynching bill, instead of trying to force the Federal 
power into local affairs and deprive the States of their 
legitimate authority, instead of trying to castigate an hon- 
orable section of the country as a backward section, inca- 
pable of self-government, we were talking about crop insur- 
ance here in the Senate, thanks to the splendid efforts of 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], with the con- 
currence of the Department of Agriculture and our great 
President. 

The result was that a monumental achievement came out 
of the Senate at the last session, and in years to come it 
will stand out as a landmark of progress in this Congress 
and this generation of legislation, because instability of the 
farmer is almost as much attributable to the hazards of 
nature as to the fluctuations of price ensuing from glutted 
markets. 

Who is going to figure out a plan of crop insurance? In 
the last session I submitted a resolution directing the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make a study of a plan of crop 
insurance for agricultural and horticultural commodities. It 
passed the Senate, because the Senate was interested in that 
kind of a survey. I am now informed that the Department 
of Agriculture has sent back word here that there are no 
funds appropriated for that purpose, and that it will take 
some time and some expense to make these studies; and 
apparently, unless we do something else about the matter 
upon this floor, those studies are not going to be made. Is 
that as important as an antilynching bill? How many 
deaths will ensue, directly or indirectly, from the impover- 
ishment of the farmers of America? I ask you whether 
more than 11 resulted in that manner last year in the 
United States? What is the relative importance, therefore, 
of an antilynching bill sponsored by a sectional approach as 
compared to that really frontal attack upon a great eco- 
nomic problem of this Nation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will not be able to conclude 
his remarks today, I presume? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then I think we had better suspend here. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the enrolled joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 222) granting the consent of Congress for 
the loan of certain portraits now located in the Capitol to the 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission for 
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exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Appropriations 
reported favorably the following nominations: 

Robert J. Dill, of Florida, to be State administrator in the 
Works Progress Administration for Florida, vice Frank In- 
gram, resigned; 

Maurice E. Gilmore, of New York, to be regional director, 
Region I, in the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, the office to which he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate; 

Robert A. Radford, of Minnesota, to be regional director, 
Region IV, in the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, the office to which he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate; and 

Claude C. Hockley, of Oregon, to be regional director, Region 
VII, in the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, the office to which he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScHWELLENBACH in the 
3 The reports will be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
e the first nomination in order on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Howard A. 
Gray, of Illinois, to be Assistant Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of David R. 
Kennicott, of Illinois, to be regional director, region II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of George M. 
Bull, of Colorado, to be regional director, region V. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

That concludes the Executive Calendar. 


RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, is the motion to take a recess until tomorrow? 

Mr. Fes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why not until Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because I think we ought to work 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We ought to work! [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 19, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 
18 (legislative day of November 16), 1937 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Howard A. Gray to be Assistant Administrator. 
David R. Kennicott to be regional director, region IL 
George M. Bull to be regional director, region V. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Joseph Henry Vandenburgh Somes, of the Holy Trinity 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., offered the following prayer: 


O Almighty and Eternal Father, who hast created the uni- 
verse and hast designed the social order of mankind from the 
beginnings, vouchsafe to fructify these lands, enrich the 
earth, and to quicken the acumen of these leaders of destiny, 
our national legislators, that they may be possessed of a keen 
and fatherly sense for a prosperous system of production and 
equitable consumption of the material fruits of Thy boun- 
teous munificence. 

Do Thou, O Lord Jesus Christ, only begotten Son of the 
Father, let the light of Thy divine countenance shine upon 
the presentations of this session, and reflect the glory of Thy 
counsels in a widespread action for peace and order among 
all peoples. 

And, most Holy Spirit, the Comforter, do Thou direct the 
deliberations of this great assembly to the common end, and 
that the social, political, and economic designs enacted may 
be wholesome for the citizens of this glorious Nation, and to 
the particular end that they may be graciously received and 
loyally defended. 

At this moment, and for this occasion, I implore Thee, 
Almighty God, to accept these humble petitions for pros- 
perity, peace, and loyalty, with the blessing of Jesus Christ, 
and through the loving power of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting the consent of Con- 
gress for the loan of certain portraits now located in the 
Capitol to the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission for exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to announce that be- 
fore beginning the special orders of the day the Chair vill 
recognize Members to submit unanimous-consent requests. 

ESTATE OF JOHN F. HACKFELD, DECEASED 


Mr. O'MALLEY submitted a conference report and state- 
ment to accompany the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of the estate of John F. Hackfeld, 
deceased. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I may ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next after the reading of the 
Journal, the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, 
and the legislative program of the day, if any, he may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understood the request it was for next week. If there is 
not going to be any business of real importance before the 
House after we have been in session for one solid week, I 
think we had better either adjourn and go home or have the 
majority present some of the real business for which the 
session was called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New York to the terms of the request, which 
was to address the House after the disposition of matters on 
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Mr. SNELL. Will somebody on the majority side tell us 
whether or not we will have any legislative program next 
Monday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not in a position to answer 
that question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Imay say to the gentleman we are hoping 
to have the bill from the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House early next week, but I could not say that the commit- 
tee will report a bill on Friday or Saturday of this week and 
have it ready for consideration on Monday. 

Mr. SNELL. We have been laboring all week under hopes 
deferred. I think it is definitely up to the administration 
and the majority to present some business if they are going to 
keep this special session here. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the gentleman may be assured 
that after the beginning of next week we will be fairly busy. 

Mr. SNELL, After the beginning of next week? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, some time in the future is very 
indefinite. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We are not going to have any legislation 
this week. Many gentlemen, on the gentleman’s side of the 
House especially, had some views they had got together dur- 
ing the vacation which they wanted to air. Yesterday we 
gave them the opportunity to do so. Today we are giving 
them another opportunity, and if the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CHURCH] keeps up his strategy we will be back tomorrow 
to hear some more of their views. 

Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, we had 2 days when we 
were not even allowed to talk. I think it is poor policy to 
call us back here in extra session purely for political speeches. 
Of course we could make them back home, 

Mr. RAYBURN. They have a higher theater here in which 
to make them. 

Mr. SNELL. I know; but it is a pretty expensive theater 
for the American people when the speeches are continued in a 
special session. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I did not think the gentleman would 
make that kind of a reflection on Republican speeches. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SNELL. I accept the apology. That is about the only 
apology for calling the session which can come from the ma- 
jority at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reserved 
the right to object to the request of the penoa, from 
Indiana [Mr. LupLow]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 20 minutes at the conclusion of 
the special orders for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of the special orders in the House 
today I may be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I inquire of the gentleman if his address will be 
along the lines of the gentleman’s radio talk which he re- 
cently inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I think it will be of great benefit to 
the gentleman, if he will listen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not used to that sort of chaff, and 
I prefer not to listen to it. 

Mr. MAVERICK. The gentleman can go out while I talk, 
if he wants to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know; I told the gentleman that last 
year; but about what is the gentleman going to speak? I 
am asking for information, Mr. Speaker, in all seriousness. 

Mr. MAVERICK. If the gentleman wants to object, he 


the Speaker’s table and following the legislative program of | can. 


the day, if any. 


The regular order was demanded. 
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The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating therein a 
radio address delivered by my colleague the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. DICKSTEIN. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating an address delivered by me before the Interstate 
Crime Commission, and also an address delivered before the 
American Bar Association this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of the special orders for today I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 30 minutes on Tues- 
day next at the conclusion of the business on the Speaker’s 
table and following the legislative business, if any, and any 
previous special orders. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] is the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee and I take it from his request 
and the remark he made, “if any,” there will be no business 
before the House during the first part of next week. Is that 
the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. O'CONNOR, of New York. I would not say that. I 
think the majority leader a moment ago said that we are 
hopeful to have up a farm bill early next week and Tuesday 
is fairly early. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not believe the gentleman has any real 
hope in his own heart about that, and it is a sad commentary 
on the program of the majority. This is all I have to say. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a very brief Armistice Day address 
which I delivered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Ramsay, Mr. MILLS, and Mr. GEHRMANN asked and 
were given permission to revise and extend their own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that following the now increased number of speeches to be 
delivered, I may be permitted to address the House for 25 
minutes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that after the speech of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maverick] I may be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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SALE OF ELIXIR SULFANILAMIDE 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House Resolution 352. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 352 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is requested to fur- 
nish to the House of Representatives, for its information— 

(1) Such facts as may be in his possession regarding the drug 
sold commercially as “elixir sulfanilamide,” its interstate distribu- 
tion during September and October of this year, and the deaths 
alleged to have resulted from the use of such drugs; 

(2) The facts regarding the steps taken by the Food and Drug 
Administration with respect to such violations of existing law as 
may PATS been involved in the interstate distribution of such 


(3) The facts with respect to deficiencies in existing law from 
the standpoint of protecting the consuming public from the 
dangers involved in the interstate distribution and sale to the 
public of new and inadequately tested drugs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
from the reading of the resolution it seemed to me that the 
resolution simply calls upon the Department of Agriculture 
for certain information and I suppose it comes here by 
unanimous report of the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the resolution has not been 
reported by the committee, as it was introduced only yester- 
day. However, it is a matter of grave importance in view 
of more than 94 recent deaths and its adoption ought not 
be delayed. 

Mr. SNELL, I understand from the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares] it is all right, and I shall not object. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to make this statement. The gentleman from 
Kentucky spoke to me about the resolution as we entered 
the Chamber this morning. I have not had a chance to 
speak with other members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce about it, but it seems to me to be a 
desirable resolution, and that it would be a good thing to 
get the information that the resolution calls for. 

Mr. SNELL, And we would like to get at least something 
before the House. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. As the resolution indicates, according to 
press reports, more than 90 persons have died as a result 
of taking this elixir sulfanilamide, and I think it is important 
that we should know whether this statement is true and 
whether or not all possible steps have been taken to pro- 
tect the public from a recurrence of such a disaster. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. I have not had opportunity to read the reso- 
lution which is about to be brought up, and I should like to 
study it, and for that reason I suggest that it go over 
momentarily. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the reported 
deaths within the past few weeks of more than 90 persons 
from taking this drug, I think this information ought to be 
placed at the disposal of Congress without delay and that it 
is of sufficient importance to be taken up immediately. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I think also we ought to have 
some information as to why the Department of Agriculture 
has not taken steps to prevent such occurrences as this, 
which they have authority to do under the present law. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, that is exactly the purpose 
of this resolution—to request that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture furnish such information as the gentleman has sug- 
gested. The present law is grossly inadequate to deal with 
such a situation as this. I trust the gentleman will not object 


to this. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there is at pres- 
ent pending before the Congress a pure food and drug bill 
which will give the Department ample authority to deal with 
problems of this kind, and rather than consume the time of 
the House asking for additional information I think the Com- 
mittee on Rules ought to bring in a rule which would enable 
the Congress to pass the bill now on the calendar. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is in error in 
believing that any bill now pending before the Congress 
would prevent the recurrence of such a disaster as the death 
of nearly 100 people from taking this medicine, and there is 
nothing in the present law that enables the Department to 
proceed against it. Instead of taking the time of the House, 
it will take no time, but if the unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to, the Department will prepare this information and 
furnish it to the committee to use in preparing more adequate 
food and drug legislation. 

Mr, REECE of Tennessee. I cannot see any objection to 
this resolution going to the committee where we may have 
ET SOT, E 

. CHAPMAN. I hope the gentleman will not delay, 
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a result of taking this medicine. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, the Department 
of Agriculture under authority of the present law has 
already, according to the newspaper reports, seized all of 
the elixir which has been distributed, and it has been con- 
fiscated, so that at the present time there is none of this 
concoction outstanding. I do not see what there is to gain 
by rushing a resolution of this kind through without con- 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman, as 
one of my associates on the committee, that I think we are 
badly in need of the information which by this resolution we 
are requesting the Department to furnish. It is true that 
certain shipments have been seized on a trivial and technical 
charge that it was misbranded as an “elixir.” It is also 
important that we find out whether these shipments could 
have been impounded and whether the public could have 
been protected against their use if the manufacturer had not 
called his preparation an elixir but had used some other 
name. We need to know what are the deficiencies in the 
present law that have made possible such wholesale trage- 
dies. Such information is what I think I need and I hope 
he thinks he needs as a member of that committee before we 
can draft any proper legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I am wondering whether the resolution should not be broad- 
ened so that we can obtain information about hundreds of 
other poisonous drugs that are being sold daily all through 
the Nation. I think steps should be taken along that line. 
I think this resolution should pass, but I hope it may be 
broadened to include many other deadly drugs that are being 
sold throughout the Nation. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, I hope the information produced by this 
resolution will be helpful to us in passing legislation that 
will protect the public from both dangerous and worthless 
drugs. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? After a pause. The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN PORTRAITS LOCATED IN CAPITOL 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 222, 
granting the consent of Congress for the loan of certain por- 
traits now located in the Capitol to the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission for exhibition in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, and for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint 
Resolution 222, and for its immediate consideration. The 
Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Architect of the Capitol be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to loan to the e States Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission the 


in the Capitol 
Corcoran Art 5 between the 
dates of November 27, 1937, and February 1. 1938, in connection 
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with the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 


the Capitol immediately after the conclusion of the exhibition 
above referred to. 

Mr. CHURCH (in the reading). Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. We 
are here to do business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. He is not 
entitled to make a speech on raising the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CHURCH. We are going to ask for a quorum and 
insist upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.) Two hundred and five Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 3] 
Aleshire Dickstein Harrington Ramsay 
Arnold Dies Hartley Ryan 
Atkinson Dockweiler Hennings Sacks 
Bernard Dorsey Hildebrandt Secrest 
Bland Douglas Holmes 
Boylan, N. Y Drew, Pa. Hook Smith, Conn, 
Buckley, N. T. Drewry, Va. Long Smith, Wash. 
Burch McGehee N.Y. 
Byrne Ellenbogen McGranery Sullivan 
Cannon, Wis. Englebright Maloney Sumners, Tex, 

Mosier, Ohio Taylor, Colo. 

Cole, Md. Ford, Calif. Murdock, Utah om 
Costello Prey, Pa. Norton Wearin 
Creal Pulmer O'Connell, Mont. West 
Crosser Garrett O'Connor, Mont. Whelchel 
Crowther Goldsborough Pfetfer Williams 
Daly Greenwood Phillips Withrow 
Deen Harlan Wolfenden 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. O’Connett of Rhode 
Island). Three hundred and fifty-seven Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the roll. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KELLER]? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
in order to ask a question. As I understand the situation, 
there is nothing new in this resolution, and it has been the 
custom to loan these pictures of these distinguished men to 
various art exhibitions heretofore? 

Mr. KELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. These are not the large pictures, but the 
ones that are in certain committee rooms at the other end 
of Ang Capitol? 

That is correct. 

55 JENKINS of Ohio. Further reserving the right to 
object, is it true they have been loaning the same identical 
ones? 

1 In one or two cases it is and in other cases 
not. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. What is the fact with reference to 
these? Are they extra valuable? 

Mr. KELLER. No; not as valuable as some that have 
been loaned heretofore. For instance, the Sargent picture 
of Reed, which is worth not less than $75,000, has been 
loaned in the same way. Washington has been loaned. 

Mr. SNELL.. Under the circumstances I cannot see any- 
thing wrong with this resolution. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how many of these pictures are to be loaned? 

Mr. Four. 

Are these the originals? 

Yes; these are the originals. 

Of course, they are not replaceable? 

No, no; they could not be replaced at all. 
And probably there are no duplicates in 
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. Mr. KELLER. Oh, yes; there are copies, of course, of all 
of them for that matter; some by the very same painter. 

Mr. CULKIN. It seems to me that these pictures, preserv- 
ing as they do the only true portraits of these founders of 
the Republic, belong properly here in the Capitol, and to 
have them at the will of this or that group is of doubtful 
propriety. I am constrained to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KELLER. May I suggest to the gentleman from New 
York that there are now gathered together something more 
than 200 of these portraits from all over the world, loaned to 
the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial. They are 
all down in the gallery, and they are waiting to complete 
that collection for these four pictures. They will be taken 
care of, as you see, under the direction of the Architect of 
the Capitol. It has always been done before. There has 
never been any question about proper care being given to 
them. Every guard is thrown around them. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the gentleman think it will enhance 
the memories of those great men or make more secure the 
foundations of the Republic to move those pictures down 
there? 

Mr. KELLER. We are trying to glorify the Constitution 
of the United States by glorifying the men who participated 
in the formation of that Constitution. 

Mr. CULKIN. Why is not that done on the floor of this 
House? 

Mr. KELLER. That is exactly what we are seeking to do. 

Mr. CULKIN. By exhibiting those pictures? 

Mr. KELLER. There would not be room enough for any- 
body else if we did. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does not the gentleman think it will en- 
hance the memory and value of the Constitution by leaving 
those pictures here to inspire the membership of the House 
and Senate? 

Mr. KELLER. No; because they will only be gone 6 or 
7 weeks and will be brought back again. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the gentleman’s 
very emphatic assurance, and I have great faith in the 
gentleman, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Monday next, following the address of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLow], I may be permitted 
to address the House for 45 minutes on the subject of the 
gentleman’s resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD by including 
therein an address delivered by Mr. James Roosevelt before 
the Catholic Youth Organization of Loyola University in 
Chicago on November 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, and I do so for the purpose of asking a question, 
by whom was this address delivered? 

Mr. McCORMACK. By James Roosevelt. There is noth- 
ing political about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it would be interesting to 
read what he has to say. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope the gentleman will read it for 
his own information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no cbjection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreaDway] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to include certain 
tables therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


HIDDEN TAXES 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, on November 15 there was 
presented to Congress a message from the President of the 
United States. I desire to quote very briefly from that mes- 
sage: 

We should give special consideration to lightening inequitable 
burdens on the enterprise of the small businessmen of the Nation. 
Small businesses, or even those of average size, have difficulties of 
financing and distribution which are not shared by large corpora- 
tions. Therefore, by special tax consideration they should receive 


more equal opportunity to compete with more powerful ccm- 
petitors. 


The President admits, in other words, Mr. Speaker, that he 
was wrong in insisting at the last session of Congress on the 
passage of the undistributed-profits tax legislation. He is 
directly responsible for what today can well be called “the 
Roosevelt slump.” The present depression in business is the 
direct result of the ill-advised legislation Congress passed at 
his dictation at its last session. If the President had not 
insisted on the passage of this measure, Congress would not 
now have to consider drastic modifications of the law. The 
very things have happened, Mr. Speaker, which the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee prophesied in 
their minority report on the measure. 

Just to keep the record straight here are some of the 
objections made by the Republican minority to the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, as set forth in the minority report: 

1. It will discourage and possibly prevent the accumulation of 
adequate rainy-day reserves and constitutes a direct threat to the 
security of business, employment, and investments, 

„ s * 6 s * > 

8. It will discourage business rehabilitation and expansion and 
have a retarding effect upon recovery and reemployment. 

4. It will the growth of small corporations, impede the 
development of new enterprises, and foster monopolies. 

5. It puts a penalty on prudence and a bounty on improvidence 
and constitutes an unwholesome interference with the exercise of 
sound judgment in the management of business. 


6. It will accentuate the extremes of future booms and de- 

ms. 

7. It will oppress businesses burdened with debts and will result 
in a restriction on corporate credit. 
* . . . + * . 

9. It violates every sound principle of income taxation, is arbi- 
trary and oppressive in its application, and will be unequal and 
discriminatory in its operation. 

10. It will crucify financially weak business enterprises, while 
permitting the strong to minimize * * * the tax. 

11. It will creat inequities and unfair competitive situations 
which are far greater and more real than the imaginary ones it 
purports to correct. 


Mr. Speaker, the country is entitled to know where the 
Tesponsibility for this Roosevelt depression rests. It lies 
right at the doorstep of the President of the United States. 
LApplause.] It must be terribly humiliating for the Presi- 


dent to have to admit that the very tax law which was passed 


at his insistence has caused, in a large measure, the present 
depressed condition of business. 

While professing to help small business concerns, his admin- 
istration has forced the enactment of laws which oppress and 
hamstring them. Why, Mr. Speaker, what can be more 
inconsistent than to profess to help business by removing 
certain taxes and then advocate and insist on new taxes to 
finance the proposed farm bill to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars? I cannot conceive such a situation as 
that. On the one hand, the President is advocating aid to 
small business, while, on the other hand, he is advocating 
enormous expenditures by Congress for one specific purpose. 

Aid small business! We all want to aid small business. 
Perhaps no district in the country has more of the small 
businessmen and the small business corporations than the 
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district I represent, and it has been my hope and my desire 
as long as I have been a Member of this body to aid this 
class of business people. Certainly Congress did not do it 
in the legislation passed at the last session. That legislation 
distinctly injured small business. I am glad I did my share 
to aid the small business concerns by opposing the measure. 
But rather than discuss the undistributed profits tax, Mr. 
Speaker, which of course will be a subject of debate here as 
time progresses, I am going to take up a subject which the 
President referred to in a statement made on September 2, 
1935, namely, the effect of hidden taxes. He said: 

What is known as consumers’ 


taxes, 
paid by people in every walk of life, fall relatively much more 
sumers’ taxes represented only 30 percent of the na 
sumers’ 


VVV 
paying toward the cost of government in hidden taxes. 
Most of us assume that the only taxes we pay are those we 
hand over directly to the tax collector. The sad truth is 
that the greater part of our tax burden is wholly hidden 
from us in the cost of everything we buy. The fact that 
the tax load is unseen does not make it any less real. Taxes 
reduce our purchasing power whether paid directly or indi- 
rectly, 

What do we pay as citizens for the luxury of being gov- 
erned? The total tax collections this year—Federal, State, 
and local—will aggregate $12,000,000,000. Of this total about 
half represents Federal taxes. This $12,000,000,000 tax load 
means an average burden of $240 per annum upon every 
one of the 50,000,000 of our people that are gainfully em- 
ployed. Think of that! 

Most people think that, because they are not subject to an 
income tax and do not own any property, they do not have 
to worry about taxes; but let us see about it. The sooner 
these people become tax conscious and know what the in- 
visible tax means to the individual the better it will be in 
making for a reduction of taxes and of governmental ex- 
penditures. 

I am not making these statements on my own respon- 
sibility. Let me quote an authority. This is an excerpt 
from an address delivered to the graduating class of Temple 
University last June. I read: 

Taxes are not levied against the rich and well-to-do only. Hid- 
den taxes reach every wage earner. An $18-a-week clerk or 
laborer who owns no popet. pe pays more than 3 a year in hid- 
den taxes on the increased cost of goods and services he buys. 
The worker who earns $150 a month and owns an automobile but 
no other property pays more than $220 annually in taxes, even 
though he is a family man and is not required to pay a direct 
income tax. 

Is not that startling information, Mr. Speaker? It will 
no doubt surprise the average citizen. The workingman 
little realizes that from 12 to 15 cents of every dollar he 
spends goes to pay his part of the tax burden. To put it an- 
other way, his entire wages for at least a month and a half 
each year are taken over by his silent and unseen partner, 
the tax collector. Think of it! Toiling 45 or more days 
every year just to pay his tax bill. There can be no more 
iniquitous or absolutely unfair method of taxation than the 
deception practiced upon the average citizen in indirect and 
hidden taxes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer not to be interrupted for the 
time being. I shall try to yield later if I have time. 

Mr. BUCK. I simply wanted to know the source of the 
gentleman’s authority. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam coming to that. I hope it will in- 
terest the gentleman to have me say that I am quoting the 
direct words of one of the ablest financiers in the country, a 
great Democrat, an officeholder under the present admin- 
istration, a man whose name we respect, a man whom we 
look up to, the gentleman from Texas, Hon. Jesse Jones, 
eee of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. LAp- 

use.] 
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The figures used by Chairman Jesse Jones on the extent of 
the hidden-tax burden agree substantially with several 
studies that have been made on this subject. About a year 
ago the Providence Journal conducted a 12 months’ study 
of three typical low-income families to determine as near 
as possible how much of the money they spent went for hid- 
den taxes. It was found that the average for the three 
families was a little over 1434 cents out of each dollar spent. 
This would amount to $147 annually on every $1,000 of in- 
come paid out. 

In a recent issue of a popular magazine there appears a 
very illuminating article on the hidden-tax burden which 
shows the amount of tax included in the cost of various 
articles of consumption. This article is based largely on a 
study of hidden taxation conducted by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co. of Minneapolis. 

I have a copy of their findings, and I shall reveal some of 
the startling information contained therein. 

I have no doubt that the schedules I have here are abso- 
lutely correct, based on their actuarial estimates, and I am 
going to use those illustrations. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very briefly. 

Mr. KELLER. Is the gentleman going to use that in his 
speech, so that we will have the tabulated statement? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have asked permission to extend my 
remarks and put in the tables. 

Mr. KELLER. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I call the attention of the Members to 
a man drawing a salary or wage of $80 a month, or a total 
of $960 per year. The proportionate division of expendi- 
ture of his $80 is about as follows: $27 for food, the tax cost 
on that being 7.1 per cent, or a total of $1.92. For shelter, 
or perhaps the word “rent” should better be used, because 
this man does not own any property, he pays $18 a month, 
on which there is a tax of 25.3 percent, or a total of $4.55. 

I will not take the time to go through the various details; 
however, I do want to call attention to the item of trans- 
portation. This is a workingman who must patronize the 
trolleys or the busses rather than go by automobile. He 
allows $4 per month for transportation to his work and back. 
Eleven percent of that goes into taxes, or 44 cents, that he 
does not know the first thing about. He is paying 44 cents 
in the form of taxes to get back and forth from his home 
to work. 

Mr. Speaker, in other words, out of a wage of $960 a year 
12 percent of it is tax money, or $116.04. The detailed 
tabulations are as follows: 


Indirect tazes on $80 monthly income 


5 
S888 


— 


1 Average. 


The next man I wish to call to your attention is one draw- 
ing $150 per month or $1,800 per year. The same relative 
proportions are carried out. His food cost him $43.50 a 
month, his shelter or rent $30, clothing $13, fuel and light, 
$11, and he has bought a used car, the upkeep of which costs 
him $14.50 a month, on which he pays 20 percent tax in un- 
seen taxes, amounting to $2.91. 

His total income for the year is $1,800; 12.7 percent goes 
for hidden taxes. This amounts in dollars to $229.20. That 
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covers a man making $150 per month. Here are the details 
in his case: 


Indirect tares on $150 monthly income 


Percent 
4 Cost per 
Item of taxes 
month in cost 
$43. 50 7.1 $3.09 
30.00 25.3 7.50 
16.00 8.0 1.28 
11.00 9.5 1.05 
14.50 20.1 2.91 
3.00 10.0 -30 
5.00 2.6 13 
27.00 10.2 
150.00 112.7 
1, 800. 00 12.7 


1 Average. 

Here is the chart covering a man earning $200 a month 
and it is divided in the same way. He gets $2,400 annually, 
out of which 12.4 percent, or a total of $298.44, goes for 
hidden taxes. Following are the detailed items: 

Indirect tazes on $200 monthly income 


Cost Amount 
Item month of taxes of tax 
$3. 41 
9.61 
1.76 
1.33 
4.28 
-80 
as E E ees 31 
3. 57 
Monthy wliat 24. 87 
Annie 12.4 298. 44 
1 Average. 


It will be seen that the man on the smallest salary pays 
relatively the same rate of tax, and, in spite of the fact this 
man draws $2,400 a year and has deducted from it $298 in 
taxes, he can better spare $298 out of his $2,400 than the $80 
per month man can spare the amount charged to him on the 
same percentage. In other words, the lower salaried man 
carries an unfair tax burden. Let us relieve the little fellow 
by doing away with hidden taxes. 

The same thing would apply as you go up the scale. The 
man, of course, with the higher income can better afford 
to make a contribution to the cost of government than a 
man in the lower brackets. Still we are told that the doc- 
trine of taxation is to “soak the rich” and the man best able 
to pay. That is a false theory in that you are not doing it 
by virtue of the hidden taxes. You are taxing the small 
man away out of proportion to any right or claim that the 
Government should have against him. 

Let us see what hidden taxation means in connection with 
some of the necessities of life. On bread the hidden taxes 
amount to 6.40 percent, beef 8.14, sugar 18.30, a suit of 
clothes 10.49 percent, shoes 8.5 percent, and so forth. Those 
are the percentages which a man must unwittingly pay 
under the existing hidden taxation system which I designate 
as most unfair, iniquitous, and cruel to the small man. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very briefly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman please include in 
his statement the fact that these are not all Federal taxes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I made that statement in the opening 
of my remarks; but what does the poor man care whether he 
is paying the Federal Government or the local tax collector? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman might also include 
what that same man gets for the tax he pays. He gets 
schools, police protection, and all the things that civilization 
provides. 
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Mr, TREADWAY. True, but he is paying a high rate for 
those things and all out of proportion to the man with a 
larger income. 

The figures I have cited were checked against possible 
error by taking the total tax burden, Federal, State, and 
local, deducting the taxes not ordinarily passed on to con- 
sumers, and dividing the balance into the total retail sales 
of goods and services. This gave a result of 15.6 percent as 
compared with the more conservative estimate of traceable 
taxes, which I have shown, of 12 percent. Of course, the 
difference is in the so-called doubtful items, which were not 
taken into consideration in the studies made. 

The hidden tax in rentals is the largest single item of all— 
25 percent of the rent representing taxes that are passed on 
to the tenant. In the case of a man renting a house for $30 
per month, he pays $91 a year in hidden property taxes 
although he does not own a square foot of property in his 
own name. But besides paying his landlord’s property taxes, 
he is also paying the property taxes of the retailer, the 
wholesaler, and the manufacturer. 

What it all amounts to is this: As consumers, we pay 
everybody else’s taxes in the final analysis. That is how it 
works out. If those who have things to sell did not pass on 
their taxes just as they pass on other costs, they would not 
last very long. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very briefly. 

Mr. RICH. All the taxes that are levied against corpora- 
tions are in turn passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I was coming to that. The ulti- 
mate consumer pays the tax and unfortunately it is hidden in 
most cases. It is certainly hidden from the small man. If 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania reports a large income tax, 
which I hope he does, he knows definitely what is charged 
against his income. But I am talking about the poor wage 
earner, the poor storekeeper, the poor farmer, who are the 
people we ought to be interested in, and we should try to 
prevent an increase in their hidden taxes. I think the gentle- 
man will agree with that statement. 

Mr. RICH. May I comment here that we may pass a law 
in Congress and permit the word to go out to the public to 
the effect we are putting a tax on the corporations; however, 
the fact of the matter is the corporations must 
pass that tax on and they do pass it on in the cost of the 
merchandise sold. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 
That is saying the same thing I endeavored to say. Of course, 
the gentleman has had so much more experience in expression 
of language on the floor here that he can out-word me and I 
defer to his expression of thought. 

Mr. Speaker, taxes are as much a part of the cost of 
carrying on business as rent, salaries, raw materials, or any 
other expense, and are paid by the ultimate consumer in 
the increased cost of what he buys. Taxation is an ines- 
capable part of the overhead of every business. 

Every person should realize that he has a vital interest 
in taxation, even though he does not appear to be directly 
affected. Every tax placed on business is ultimately a tax on 
the consumer. I submit that as a very definite proposition. 

Taxation is a major item in the increased cost of living 
today. Under the New Deal the tax burden has continuously 
mounted, and is still increasing. No one knows where it is 
going, unless our friends on the Democratic side realize the 
drift of this whole proposition and reduce expenditures. The 
only way we are going to get anywhere is to have pity on 
the poor man, pity on the small wage earner, and insist that 
he be given a fair shew and not be burdened with these 
hidden taxes. [Applause.] 


The total Federal tax burden under the New Deal has 
grown from $14.20 per capita in 1933 to approximately $41 
per capita this year, an increase of 300 percent. These 
figures are borne out by official Treasury statistics. Some 
one may ask me whether I am using partisan figures. No. 
The National Industrial Board compiled these figures based 
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on official Treasury reports. I will put these figures along- 
side the ones about which the gentleman from California 
(Mr, Buck] asked me in connection with the extract of re- 
marks which I quoted, when I had the pleasure and priv- 
ilege of telling the gentleman that a leader of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, Mr. Jesse Jones, was my authority for the 
statement I made, and that my quotation was from Mr. 
Jones’ remarks. 

Even so, in spite of this 300-percent increase in the tax 
burden, the receipts are lagging far behind expenditures. 
The national debt has increased by leaps and bounds, creat- 
ing a necessity for additional taxes in the future. 

Of the total Federal revenue this year, estimated at 
$6,650,000,000, only about $2,791,000,000 will come from the 
income tax, which is paid by corporations and some two or 
three million individuals, The balance will come for the 
most part from taxes that are hidden in the cost of the 
things we buy. 

The alcoholic-beverages tax will aggregate $640,000,000; 
tobacco taxes, $548,000,000; and manufacturers’ excise taxes, 
$453,000,000. Included in the latter category are such levies 
as the following: 

Automobile tax, 3 percent. 

Auto accessories tax, 2 percent. 

Tax on tires, 214 cents per pound. 

Tax on inner tubes, 4 cents per pound. 

Perfumes and toilet water, 10 percent. 

Tooth paste and toilet soap, 5 percent. 

Articles made of fur, 3 percent. 

Radios, 5 percent. 

Sporting goods and cameras, 10 percent. 

Mechanical refrigerators, 5 percent. 

Electricity, 3 percent. 

And so on, 

These taxes levied by the Federal Government are not 
separately stated in the selling price. They are unseen and 
hidden. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; I yield to my colleague from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman did not care to discuss 
the undistributed-profits tax at this time because that ques- 
tion will be taken up later, but the newspapers are carrying 
the story, which is exceedingly interesting to us, that the 
which amount to 93 percent of the cor- 
porations which report, are to have relief. May I ask the 
gentleman if the larger corporations are not just as much 


Mr. GIFFORD. But whatever the degree, are there not 
more votes to be counted in the 93 percent? 

Mr. TREADWAY. This ought not to be a question of 
votes. It ought to be more a question of fair dealing. I am 
for a small man, not because he may cast the most votes 
in our respective territories but because he needs the pro- 
tecting arm of legislation from this Congress. [Applause.] 

Let me cite an outstanding illustration of hidden Federal 
taxes. In using the illustration I am about to cite I am 
sorry to say I am not a smoker, but I know that quite a 

of the are. You know, I am sure, that the 
man on the street, the little fellow who smokes cigarettes, 
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average nearly as much as was actually paid in income tax 
in 1935 by persons with incomes up to $5,000, as shown by 
official Treasury statistics. And do not forget, this is only 


He calendar 
the hurt. 

Hidden taxation is dishonest taxation. It amounts to the 
same thing as the Government sticking its hands in the 
pockets of the taxpayers and taking money from them with- 
out their knowledge, while at the same time giving them the 
impression that the other fellow is paying the bill, 

Our forefathers fought the Revolutionary War largely over 
the issue of taxation without representation. Hidden taxa- 
tion is just as objectionable—it constitutes taxation by 
misrepresentation. 

I am reminded of a statement made by Professor McNair, 
of the Harvard School of Business Administration, relative to 
hidden taxation. 

He said: 

The really big part of your tax burden is that which falls on the 
dollars you spend as a consumer, on the 


Í been all those taxes for which the 
retailer commonly functions as collector. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to my colleague the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is speaking of invisible taxes, 
is he not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Invisible? 

Mr. BUCK. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not know the difference between 
“invisible” and “hidden.” 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is discussing both? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think they are synonymous. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to interrogate the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in order to get some information. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will answer the questions of the 
gentleman from Kentucky just as soon as I answer the 
gentleman from California. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Smovicn). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. I have been listening rather attentively to 
the argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
figures the gentleman has put in the Recorp started with 
1933. Has the gentleman’s research gone back far enough 
to indicate what these invisible taxes might have been in 
1928 and 1929? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I assume that they were proportionate, 
of course. They increase as our tax burden increases; I 
think the gentleman will admit that. I am talking about 
conditions at the present time. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman, no doubt, has some remedy 
in his mind. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. nah oe gry DO eee and 
I think the gentleman knows what it is—less expenditure on 

Government. [Applause] This 
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would permit the hidden taxes to be repealed and the neces- 
sary revenue to be raised by taxes based on ability to pay. 

Mr. BUCK. What is that going to do for you in connec- 
tion with the State, city, and county taxes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The example of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be mighty good for the State and municipal gov- 
ernments to follow. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCK. Let me ask a specific question, then. Is the 
gentleman in favor of the repeal of the tax on tobacco? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can say that cannot be taken up 


per se. 

Mr. BUCK. What are you going to take up per se, that is 
what I want to know? 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are awaiting word from you gen- 
tlemen with respect to what you are willing to do. 

Mr. BUCK. But you have not waited; that is the trouble. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I may say to my friend and colleague 
I am very sorry to find that while the Treasury Department 
admits through its officials it has made serious blunders in 
the type of taxation it is laying against us, nevertheless, the 
officials say we must put on other taxes to take the place of 
any we relieve. Therefore the tax burden, in the aggregate, 
will be just as much when they get through with this new 
bill as it is today. 

I wish they would follow my ideas and reduce extrava- 
gances rather than endeavor to find further means of increas- 
ing the tax burdens of the people. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Nr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I understand the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, there is a tax of 6 cents on each 
ordinary package of cigarettes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is correct 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is a Federal tax. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is entirely a Federal tax, amount- 
ing to $21.90 for the man who smokes a package of cigarettes 
each day throughout the year. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky.. And does not include the 
various State, county, or municipal taxes on cigarettes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have not dealt with the local taxation 
problem; and, furthermore, I may add in that connection 
that one of the outstanding local systems of taxation is the 
so-called sales tax, and it may be that in the gentleman’s 
State there is a sales tax on cigarettes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; we have a cigarette tax. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is the same thing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. . What I am trying to bring 
out is that, as I understand, if we add the Federal and State 
taxes, they amount to more than the entire value or cost of 
the cigarette itself. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman is absolutely 
correct, because, to start with, you have a tax of 6 cents out 
of 12 or 15 cents, which is about one-half. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And what the gentleman ad- 
vocates, as I understand it, is economy in government by 
preventing the wasting of the people’s money. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Absolutely; and I am sure the gentle- 
man and I are in accord about that. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has made it clear that his figures do not include the 
retail sales tax of the State. Do his figures include the Fed- 
eral tax of 1 cent a gallon on gasoline? 

Mr. TREADWAY. They do in the case of the man who 
owns an automobile who is in the $1,800 to $2,400 wage 
classification. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But they do not include the 
State sales tax? 

Mr. TREADWAY. They include the total taxes that 
the man paid, with certain exceptions that I have men- 
tioned.” General sales taxes are not included, since they are 
not uniformly imposed in all the States. ‘ 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do the gentleman’s figures 
include the State tax on gasoline sales? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have taken the scale primarily from 
the pamphlet of the Northwestern Life National Insurance 
Co. According to their statement, gasoline taxes are 
included. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As the gentleman knows, the tax on 
cigarettes and tobacco that goes to the Federal Government 
amounts to several hundred million dollars. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have those figures right here. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It amounts to several hundred million 
dollars a year. Has the gentleman in the past recommended 
or does the gentleman now intend to recommend that that 
tax be taken off by the Federal Government? 

Mr. TREADWAY. When your party reduces expendi- 
tures, I recommend a reduction of any kind of taxes that 
will save the taxpayers’ money and take care of the interest 
of the small man I am talking about now. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman advise us 

Mr. TREADWAY. What earthly use is it for us to try to 
advise you gentlemen when you do not intend to follow our 
advice under any circumstances? All we can do is to ex- 
pose the fallacy of your policies. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And the gentleman will not point out 
where any reduction should be made. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would be very pleased to do that if 
you would follow the advice, but you know that you would 
not. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Let us have the information and then 
let us say whether we will follow it or not. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Will the gentleman agree with the 
Progressive Party that the thing to do about taxes is to 
abolish all hidden taxes and bring them out in the open so 
that every taxpayer will know what he pays every year in 
taxes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the policy I am theoretically 
advocating, yes. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Iam pleased to welcome the gentleman, 
in that respect, into the doctrines of my party. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I appreciate the fine company I am in. 
I have often thought that it would be a good thing if an 
income tax were substituted for all other taxes, and the tax 
base broadened, so that everybody would know exactly what 
it is costing them for the privileged of being governed. I 
firmly believe that it would cost them less money in the 
end, because the present system of pyramiding taxes all 
along the line, from producer to consumer, would end. 
Moreover, the people would exert more influence in holding 
down expenditures when they knew they were going to have 
to pay the bill. 

Of course they are paying it now, only they do not 
realize it. 

Let me give the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
the details with respect to these taxes. 

As I have pointed out, we collect from alcoholic beverages— 
and, of course, the gentleman does not pay any of that— 
$640,000,000; from tobacco taxes $548,000,000; and from 
manufacturers’ excise taxes $453,000,000; and they are all 
hidden taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do think the gentleman should follow 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] and make suggestions as to how the Democrats 
can effect economies so that they can balance the Budget, 
ur rigors AE EVAT OORT VAO E EEES hes Ney 
big for them. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I will repeat what I have already 
stated. If we had any assurance whatever that they would 
follow our good advice, we would show them plenty of ways 
in which they could economize. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Really, the New Dealers are now carrying 
the ball. It is a football game and the New Dealers are 
carrying the ball; is not that true? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes; but they have got their signals 
mixed and do not know where they are going. They do not 
seem to be able to agree among themselves. Our team is 
handicapped by a lack of numerical strength, and we cannot 
find out what they are even trying to do at this time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal said in recent 
years about “soaking the rich” in order to pay for the pres- 
ent administration’s extravagance. 

The great masses of the people have been led to believe 
that they should have no concern over the rising cost of 
government and the piling up of staggering deficits for the 
reason that the wealthy were going to be taxed to pay the 
bill. 

Let us see about this matter of soaking the rich. 

I will simply quote from a speech made by the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr..DoucHton] to a 
group of North Carolina businessmen. Here is what he says 
in answer to the statement that the rich are paying the bill: 

This is far from true. Even if it were desired to lay the bulk of 
the tax burden upon their shoulders it would be impossible to 
carry out such a plan, for the fact is that there is not enough 
income from wealth in the top brackets al to provide the neces- 
rc labret pts Say rece pal rs n 
obvious that the great middle class of American citizens is now 
bearing, and must continue to bear, the bulk of the tax burden. 
This is true for the reason that while none 
wealth or receives a huge income the sum m 
stitutes the greater portion of the income for the whole Nation 
simply through their numerical strength. 

I want this statement of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina to sink in, and for that reason I am going to keep on 
repeating it until the people at large begin to realize that it 
is they who are now paying, and who are going to continue 
to pay, the bulk of the tax burden. This fact cannot be em- 
phasized too much. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by including a radio address 
delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Smovich) . Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] Evidently there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 4] 
Aleshire Buckley, N. Y. Cooley Disney 
Anderson, Mo Burch Costello Ditter 
Arnold Byrne Creal Douglas 
Barton Cannon, Wis. Crosser Drew, Pa. 
Beam Cartwright Crowther Drewry, Va. 
Bernard Celler Cummings Driver 
Biermann Clark, N. C Deen Duncan 
Bland le, Edmiston 
Boylan, N. Y. Cole, N. Y. Dies Ellenbogen 
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Englebright Keller O’Brien, II. Shafer, Mich. 
Evans Md. O'Connell, Mont. She 
Ford, Calif. Kennedy, N. Y. O'Connor, Mont. Smith, Conn 
Frey, Pa. O'Malley Smith, Wash. 
Fulmer Lea Somers, N. Y, 
Garrett Leavy Patman Sullivan 
Greenwood Lewis, Md. Sumners, Tex. 
Greever Long Pfeifer Tarver 
Gregory Phillips Taylor, Colo. 
Harlan McGehee Pierce 
Hart Quinn Wene 
Hartley McLaughlin Rankin est 

oney Robinson, Utah Whelchel 
Hildebrandt Mitchell, III Ryan White, Idaho 
Hobbs Mosier, Ohio Sabath w 
Holmes Murdock, U Sacks 
Honeyman Nichols Scott 
Kee Secrest 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hral zr). Three hun- 


dred and twenty-four Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by including a radio speech 
delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
excerpts from the annual proceedings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor dealing with the position of the American 
Federation of Labor with reference to the pending wage and 
hour bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, and that my time be extended for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I humbly crave the attention 
of my brethren, because I have something of vital impor- 
tance to say to them, which will be good for their souls. 

In convening the House last Monday, our brilliant and be- 
loved Speaker used the phrase “this extraordinary session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress.” 

Thus far the session certainly has been “extraordinary” in 
its futility and confusion. We were called here by the Presi- 
dent on the ground that “public interest” required our pres- 
ence. And yet we are forced to spend the first week of the 
session twiddling our thumbs in bewildered idleness; waiting 
like Macawber for “something to turn up.” We are like 
blind men trying to find a black cat in a dark room. 

But beneath this superficial veil of idle futility there ex- 
ists a well-nigh unanimous conviction in the minds of the 
Members, regardless of party, that this is indeed an “extraor- 
dinary session of Congress”; that great and vital issues are 
to be determined by our decisions here, and that we as 
elected Representatives of the people face grave and ines- 
capable responsibilities profoundly affecting, for good or ill, 
the well-being of our beloved country. 

It is to these responsibilities that I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Congress and the country. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has told us that America 
must choose. He is right. America stands in the valley of 


political, economic, and social system; or must we aban- 
the ideals and principles upon which we have built 
most progressive, democratic, self-governing society in 
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all history, and adopt in their place some fantastic un- 
American scheme of life, resurrected by impractical dream- 
ers and schemers from the ruins of a dead past? Must we 
purchase a counterfeit security at the price of liberty? In 
order to meet the menacing conditions of the hour, must we 
abandon all that makes for the liberation of the mind and 
spirit of men, and seek to foundation our social structure 
upon the processes of procreation and alimentation? 

To see the situation with absolute clarity, let us lay these 
momentous decisions against the background of recent 
history. 

All civilized societies today are concerned with one com- 
mon problem. That problem is how to achieve sufficient 
production, and just distribution of wealth, by means of em- 
ployment of all employables. 

There are only two plans so far proposed for the solution 
of this universal problem. 

One is the European socialistic plan operating under the 
names of nazi-ism, fascism, and communism, and under 
which the citizens become nothing and the government be- 
comes everything. Under this system the masses of men are 
forced, in return for a “bare subsistence” economic standard 
of living, to surrender their liberty of thought, of speech, of 
worship, of self-government, and of the free personal choice 
of work and wages. 

The second proposal for solving this central problem of 
modern civilization is the American plan, still, in one form or 
another, in use in the free countries of the world. 

Under this system the government is the servant and not 
the master of the citizen. The function of government is to 
act as umpire in the game. The citizen is free to think and 
act under the impulses of private initiative and to possess his 
own person and his own property under the protection of law. 

In 1933 Mr. Roosevelt took office with the most united sup- 
port of any President in our history. Bankers and business- 
men, industry and labor, agriculture, and a host of other in- 
terests came to Washington panic-stricken and besought the 
new President to save them. 

Right then Mr. Roosevelt faced an opportunity and a de- 
cision which involved the destiny of our American type of 
civilization and plan of life. If, frankly recognizing its many 
faults and failures, he had then announced to the world his 
unalterable faith in the American plan of life for the solution 
of our problems, and had called to his counsel the wisest and 
most American-minded leaders in all branches of our social 
economy, I believe that he and they could, and would, have 
worked out a final solution of our problem of sufficient wealth 
production and just distribution by employment without doing 
violence to the principles and methods of our American sys- 
tem of life and government. 

But the hour of decision passed unheeded. And after a 
little there emerged the New Deal, many of whose announced 
objectives are desirable, but whose methods of costly and un- 
wise experiment, selfish political opportunism, ruthless regi- 
mentation, and reckless waste of the taxpayers’ money have 
at last brought us to the verge of the abyss. 

Business, hamstrung and manacled by punitive New Deal 
legislation and class propaganda, is ceasing to function. The 
dread shadow of unemployment is once more spreading like 
a death gas. The gay joy ride of the “brain trusters” and 
alien-minded uplifters is ending in a smash. The self- 
appointed saviours of what they called our “downtrodden and 
oppressed American citizenship” are taking to the cyclone 
cellars. The gentle rain of checks in the farm areas threatens 
to dwindle to a mere drizzle. The pack of the political Santa 
Claus is nearly empty. That is bad news. 

In face of these sobering realities, what is the plain duty of 
this Congress at this time? The plain duty of Congress now 
is to make the decision which Mr. Roosevelt and his advisors 
failed to make in 1933. 

I do not know what report other Members may bring from 
their constituents back home. I know what a majority of my 
people, employers and employees alike, want Congress to do. 
They want Congress to repeal the undistributed-profits tax 
and the capital-gains tax now. [Applause on the Republican 
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side.] They want Congress to resume control over the value 
of the dollar now. They want and demand that this Congress 
enforce every possible economy in the administrative expenses 
of government now. They want a budget balanced by a 
drastic cut in bureaucratic organization and cost now. They 
want Congress to enact into law a fair and reasonable system 
of taxation now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In the President’s message of last Monday there occurs 
one phase of ominous import. Speaking of the need for in- 
creasing the use of private capital to create employment, he 
said: 

If private enterprise does not respond, Government must take up 
the slack. 

The hand may be the hand of Esau, but the voice is 
still the voice of Jacob. [Laughter.] It might be fair to 
say that if Government will slack up on the “take,” business 
will be able to take up the “slack.” [Applause.] Just how 
can “Government take up the slack”? 

The only possible source of income for Government is the 
wealth-producing agencies of private enterprise. That is the 
goose that lays the golden egg. For 4 long years the New Deal 
has been shooing that devoted goose off the nest and sub- 
jecting it to further cruel and inhuman treatment, until today 
the poor creature, plucked and starved and strangled, is on 
the verge of a sit-down strike with nothing to sit on. 

In spite of prolonged and persistent harsh treatment at the 
hands of the New Deal, the old goose of private enterprise 
has managed to lay a goodly number of golden eggs for the 
use of its tormentors. It has furnished the President with 
$15,000,000,000 to use as he might see fit in his costly experi- 
ments with our American economic system. It has survived 
the New Deal class war, punitive taxation, bureaucratic med- 
dling, overwhelming New Deal majorities in Congress, and the 
consequent break-down of constitutional government. 

But if the golden-egg-producing functions of private enter- 
prise are permanently impaired, where will Government get 
the money to “take up the slack”? Will Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Ickes start laying golden eggs for the nourishment of the 
W. P. A. and P. W. A.? Will Mr. Wallace be able to produce 
an ever-normal supply of golden eggs? Will the original old 
goose and young goslins of the T. V. A. start laying? 

If private enterprise fails to respond,“ I fear we shall soon 
run out of golden eggs entirely. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. EATON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is my opinion that the majority is 
waiting for the grand central generalissimo to cut his wisdom 
teeth before proceeding with the program. 

Mr. EATON. I am not a dentist, but I hope he has an 
entire set and uses them all the time. 

So here we are with the whole confused and challenging 
Situation laid on the doorstep of Congress. 

We cannot escape from that, no matter how you think, or 
whom you hate or whom you love. It is right up to you and 
me now. The sick baby has been brought here and laid on 
our doorstep, and you and I are either going to swear that 
we are not its father or we are going to take care of it, and 
the folks back home are interested on that point. 

I am acutely conscious of the sorry figure Congress has 
cut in the rubber-stamp period of the past 4 years. But 
we have had plenty of illustrious company, because that 
rubber-stamp spirit has been dominant over the Nation and 
still is in many quarters where it pays to be so. 

But I am unshaken in my belief that there resides in the 
membership of the present Congress a sufficient moral cour- 
age and integrity, intellectual ability and practical wisdom, 
knowledge and experience to inspire and lead the Nation to 
a triumphant solution of its tragic problems. We now have 
the support of an aroused and informed public opinion. Our 
first need here is a calm, courageous, and united appraisal of 
the facts; which means a rebirth of realism and common 
sense in our thinking. The vital issue is not what may hap- 
pen to the Democratic or Republican Parties. If we can 
substitute patriotism for partisanship, that issue will take 
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care of itself. What is at stake now is the United States of 
America. The one supreme question before us is the restora- 
tion of American constitutional Government to its normal 
relation with the citizens, and how to do this in such fashion 
that the people who by private enterprise and cooperation 
have made their country shall remain free to preserve it in 
safety and honor from the dangers which now hang like a 
cloud upon our borders. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will my distinguished col- 
league yield for a question? 

Mr. EATON. With pleasure. 

Mr. SIROVICH. It is an economic axiom that in order to 
have prosperity either under a Republican or a Democratic 
administration, you have got to have the consuming and 
purchasing power of those who produce all wealth. How 
can you have economic prosperity under any administration 
when the three kinds of wages that the working people have 
are, first, starvation wages, which cannot keep body and 
soul together; second, living wages, which just about can 
keep body and soul together; and third, saving wages, which 
is the only standard to which the Democratic Party is try- 
ing to work and which is the one to produce consuming 
power under the Roosevelt administration? 

Mr. EATON. Are you through? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I am through. 

Mr. EATON. So am I. That is not a question. If you 
will incorporate it in one of your magnificent speeches I 
will study over it and see if I can wiggle myself through it 
in some way. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The present administration 
has been going on 5 years now with an outstanding ma- 
jority in the House and Senate, overwhelming, with dicta- 
torial powers given to the administration, and they have 
spent around $40,000,000,000. When, I would like to inquire, 
are they going to settle the important question asked by the 
gentleman from New York? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HEALEY). The time of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. In case the abnormal thirst for knowledge 
continues here I will be glad to remain. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I was very much interested in the question 
asked by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Smovrck! 
about the three kinds of wages. I do not believe there is a 
man in this House who does not want to see the American 
laborer receive the very highest wages possible; but when 
you get to the point where individual people in industry are 
desirous of quitting business because there is no opportunity 
ahead, and you kill that industry, how are you going to get 
wages of any kind. 

Mr. EATON. That is the question that confronts us. How 
are we? Iam greatly honored to be asked a question by our 
beloved leader, Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Following the nonpartisan question of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]—— 

Mr. EATON. And the nonpartisan question by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Srovicx]. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Just in order to keep the record straight; 
the gentleman says we have spent $40,000,000,000. We owed 
$23,000,000,000 of that when Mr. Roosevelt came into office. 

Mr. EATON. I think that was just a trifle stretched. 
(Laughter.] 

i on ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, will the gentleman 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Not counting anything that 
was owing before the Democrats went into power, they have 
actually appropriated and spent more than $40,000,000,000, 
or borrowed it or collected it by taxation. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is better than $50,000,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I have already yielded to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania once. You read your New Testament there in 
private. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ENGEL. Answering the statement of the majority 
leader, I obtained the figures from the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the House within the last 2 weeks. The fig- 
ures show that this Congress appropriated in 5 years over 
$44,000,000,000. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course, we have to run the Govern- 
ment. The ordinary expenses of the Government are several 
billion dollars. 

Mr. EATON. Yes; and it certainly is expensive to run. 

Mr, RAYBURN. What we are talking about is the added 


expense. 

Mr. ENGEL. The gentleman was talking about appropria- 
tions, was he not? 

Mr. EATON. No. 

Now, in answer to all you troubled gentlemen here, I take 
the attitude of the man who rose in the British House of 
Commons to reply to a profane speaker. He said, “Let us 
begin by assuming that everybody and everything is damned.” 
{Laughter.] I am willing to accept that now. I would even 
like to pick out some of the candidates for political damna- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How much of that $40,000,000,000 was 
used at the last election in that little transaction which Sen- 
ator Carter GLass spoke about, when, on June 24, 1937, on 
the Senate floor, he said: 

The laa lection wes cesses by, poopie who Sts Beene ZAYO 
from the Goyernment, people who are subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, people who are on the relief rolls. 

What part of that $40,000,000,000 went to buy the elec- 
tion? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman will yield, I will be 
glad to answer that, to say these millions were getting a taste 
of some attention by the Government. During the 12 years 
before that just a few thousand of the specially privileged 
got it. ([Applause.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman tell me how many 
votes that money purchased? The Senator said the election 
was carried by people who were getting farms from the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. EATON. That is a leading question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course, the answer to that is that 
even without the expenditure of one dollar, Mr. Roosevelt 
would have been reelected. [Applause.] 

Mr. EATON. I would venture to suggest to the leader of 
the majority that he take the advice of counsel before he 
answers that last question of the gentleman from Michigan. 
CLaughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Strovyicw). The time of 
the gentleman from New Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. If we keep up this Socratic method of edu- 
cation we may learn something. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for your courtesy, and I 
greatly appreciate and admire the almost unquenchable thirst 
for truth that has been manifested by the questions asked. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 
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Mr. COLDEN. Does not the gentleman believe that this 
Congress would be much more efficient if we had more 
preachers on the minority side and fewer “Churches” and 
partisan sinners? [Laughter.] 

Mr. EATON. Since I left the pulpit I am no longer an 
authority on ecclesiastical questions; I am just a politician 
now. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order 
of the House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I had not contemplated 
making any remarks, or any extended remarks, during the 
special session, yet, after I listened with consuming interest 
to the address of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House on yesterday, I felt impelled to make a 
reply; and the reason I want to make reply is because words 
that are uttered by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee at a time of emotionalism and hysteria are not ordi- 
nary words. Considerable importance attaches to any speech 
that he may make that goes out on the press wires, and so 
I listened attentively from a seat in the second row yesterday 
and could not let pass by an opportunity to make reply to 
those remarks. f 

First, of course, I was smitten with the sense of satisfac- 

tion that comes when the march of contemporary events 
somehow places the seal of approval upon the judgments of 
the past. When the neutrality bill was under consideration 
on this floor in April of this year there were 12 votes against 
it; mine was one of the 12. As I listened to that speech, it 
seemed to me that it was confession of the inadequacy of the 
bill which was enacted by this Congress, and it was placing 
the seal of approval upon the judgment manifested by the 
12 who voted against that bill. 
The self-satisfaction, however, which came from that 
event was commingled with a sense of dismay as I read the 
gentleman’s statements in the Recorp this morning and as I 
listened to it on the floor yesterday afternoon. So it seems 
to me that some attention must be called to some of the 
statements that were made. 

It is only fair to the gentleman from Tennessee to say that 
perhaps he had no time to prepare his remarks. Perhaps 
it is slightly unfair for me to take that speech apart, but, as 
I indicated at the outset, there were gentlemen sitting in the 
press gallery getting those words and sending them out to the 
people; and I, for one, shall now, as I have all this summer, 
go out to the hustings to crystallize sentiment among the 
people of this country at a time when the dangers of war 
cannot be minimized. 

In the discussion that took place yesterday the gentleman 
from Tennessee said, and said at the outset of his remarks, 
that the President has acted within his legal authority under 
the neutrality law. That matter is not in question; in fact, 
it begs the question. The question is not whether the Presi- 
dent is exercising discretionary authority, the real question 
in the minds of the American people today goes to the 
inquiry whether or not a state of war exists and whether the 
Neutrality Act ought to be proclaimed, be it good or bad— 
and I think it is bad. How can you escape the conclusion 
that there is a state of war in the Orient today unless all 
signs fail? Go into the most obscure city, village, or hamlet 
in America and there, from motion-picture screens, men, 
women, and children are regaled with pictures that come 
from the war zone. Is it war to drop bombs from the sky 
upon women and children in Shanghai? Is it war. when 
women, children, and men, with what few possessions they 
could recapture up in Charhar and the other war zones, 
start out upon the highways of China seeking surcease from 
the death that spews from the skies? Is it war when the 
heavy guns are cracking, when gigantic shells are splitting 
the air, set off by a detonation fuse as they strike the ground, 
and spewing out death indiscriminately upon men, women, 
and children? Under all the facts and circumstances that 
have been presented to the American people visually upon 
the screen, through pictures in magazines, through press 
accounts that we have the right to assume are at least rea- 
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sonably accurate, will anybody say that a state of war does 
not exist in the Orient today, to which this Neutrality Act 
should be applied? So the question is not whether the 
President is exercising his legal authority, for we gave him 
that discretion in the very first paragraph of this legislative 
monstrosity that came out of this Congress on the 29th of 
April 1937. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the gentleman not to interrupt me 
for the moment. 

oe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When we look at facts to determine 
whether a state of war exists, we find an entirely different 
matter; and I am seeking in the well of this forum only to 
express the opinion and the feeling of the people with whom 
I have come in contact this summer out through Illinois. I 
know how they feel and what they say. They feel that there 
is a state of war and that if there is a law upon the statute 
books, whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, that ought to 
be applied by the law-enforcing power of this country. 
That is a different phase of the matter. 

The gentleman from Tennessee stated, as appears on page 
151 of the Recorp: 

Secondly, the purpose of the neutrality bill was to keep us out 
of war and to prevent wars as much as possible. 

Prevent wars where? : 

In America? We have no war. At the lower end of this 
hemisphere there is no war. Prevent wars where? Over in 
the Orient? 

It seems to me if we are going to do something about neu- 
trality we should not go around sticking our noses into the 
business of other nations for the purpose of preventing war 
and getting. ourselves into. difficulties; [Applause.] -I am 
sorry I had to allude to that particularly. Maybe it was an 
ill-deliberated statement made at that time. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? It was 
thoroughly deliberated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is part of 35,000 CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS 
that go into the hands of the American public. It is part 
of a statement that will be read by the people of this country 
in the libraries. It is part of a statement that is dissemi- 
nated by the news agencies of the country. So I for one am 
not going to commit myself to any position that we are 
going out te look into the affairs of other countries for the 
purpose of preventing war. The most refreshing thing we 
can indulge in at this hysterical hour is the most gratifying 
business of minding our own business, I think that was the 
essential meaning of any neutrality act. You may examine 
that act and all you will find is a statement about something 
that would threaten or endanger the peace of the United 
States, something to promote the security or preserve the 
peace of the United States or to protect the lives of its citi- 
zens. . It says nothing about going out to prevent wars in 
some obscure corner of the world. 

The chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee stated 


-yesterday that 65 other nations of the world had not pro- 


claimed neutrality. Is that not clearly begging the ques- 
tion? Have they passed a neutrality act? Is there any- 
thing incumbent upon them in the form of a legal duty of 
some kind to make a proclamation with respect to what is 
going on in China or Japan? -There has been not the slight- 
est shred of evidence that there is the duty on them to make 
a manifestation of whether or not a war exists. But, so far 


as we are concerned and so far as the record is concerned, 


it is entirely different in the light of the enactment that was 
made by Congress in 1937. On page 93 of this morning’s 
Recorp the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee goes 
on to say, among other things, that the President must have 


in mind a condition so as to prevent the complications that 


an application of the act would inevitably create. 

Did anybody talk about the complications that would be 
created by this monstrous bill when we were considering it 
in March or April of this year? Did anybody talk about the 
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complications that would arise when we considered the con- 
ference report at great length in April of this year? We 
heard no such discussion. If that means anything to me, 
directly or by implication, it simply means, as far as I can 
infer, that it is a confession, that the Neutrality Act is not 
equal to the situation that exists in the Orient at the pres- 
ent time. 

On page 94 he goes on to say that— 

If this country does not use every peaceful means to protect its 
Political, social, and economic views the time will come when we 
shall have to do it by war. These countries are gradually getting 
hold of and take charge of matters, and they are spreading their 
doctrines, which, if continued, will break down the democracies 
of the world. 

I was afraid there was an inference there, and it is the 
principal reason for my speaking this afternoon, that we 
are going to be solicitous about the kind of governments 
they may have in other countries of the world; that we are 
going to be so solicitous about the democracies that may 
remain in Asia or Europe. Where are the democracies? 
Where should our solicitude be addressed in this day and 
hour? Should it be addressed to a democracy like Spain, 
where blood runs red in the main streets and where the 
hand of brother is against the hand of brother? Should 
we be overly solicitous about the Republic of France, what- 
ever kind of democracy it may have? Should we be overly 
solicitous about the kind of democracy that they may have 
in Germany, or in Russia, or in any of these other coun- 
tries? There may not be enough democracy, either in the 
Orient or in Europe, to give us any particular concern, and 
I for one am willing to confine my thinking and my solici- 
tude to the democracy that exists between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans on the one hand and the Dominion line 
and the Gulf of Mexico on the other. [Applause.] 

Have we forgotten the terrible lesson? Do you appre- 
ciate it is only 20 years ago this year that we started out 
to make the world safe for democracy? Do we forget that 
on the 6th day of April 1917 Woodrow Wilson stood up there 
‘and addressed a joint session of the Congress? The gal- 
leries were filled with people in beautiful attire—men in 
long-tailed coats and tuxedos; women in brocaded gowns. 
There for 30 minutes he delivered an address that was an 
address of death to the young men of this country; an ad- 
dress of death, destruction, and maiming to the young men 
who are in the hospitals of our country today. Twenty 
short years, not 20 long years; a score in the language of 
the Bible; a simple generation. Already we seem to think 
that maybe we ought to go over and act as artists of salva- 
tion for the democracies in other corners of the earth, only 
to come out with a headache. Oh, what a lot of headaches 
have come out of that war. 

I seldom think about the problems that are on the door- 
step of Congress but what I go back and think about the 
bastard spawns of war, the illegitimate spawns of war, and 
I ask, Why is a farm bill here? Why has it been here fur- 
rowing the brows of statesmen since 1933? Oh, you know 
the answer. 

When we were over on the other side, the cry went up, 
“Raise more wheat, produce more meat so we can eat.” So 
we stuck the plow into 40,000,000 acres of virgin soil out on 
the western prairies, and today we have a farm problem 
that is far from solved. We have an unbalanced Budget. 
When the bonus was before this House there was talk about 
unbalancing the Budget still further. What was it? Oh, 
just the inheritance of war. 

One might very well go back and trace all of these prob- 
lems that are perturbing us today, because they start back 
there. Now, then, shall there be any kind of commitment, 
either direct or indirect, officially or unofficially, by anybody 
on the part of this Government, high or low? It may one 
day commit us to saving a democracy thousands of miles 
from here only to have the score written in blood, death, 
and destruction and result in a distortion of our economic 
fabric. : 

LXXXI— 19 
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If that is a fair inference from what I read in the RECORD 
this morning, then this remark must stand, and I must take 
my stand accordingly against the idea of wanting to rehabili- 
tate other democracies and other forms of government in 
other corners of the earth, I believe the time has come when 
we must stay at home. 

There is still another thing I read here which to my notion 
is a distinctly unneutral statement. Perhaps I should not 
say it, but there it is in print. The gentleman, speaking 
of the effect and the aid of the neutrality bill, states: 

Who is it helping? I am not saying that we should help China, 
but I want to stick a dagger in these countries that are trying 
to create dictatorships and trying to ruin the world. 

That is not a very neutral statement. It is not a statement 
which might be called indicative of friendship or a middle-of- 
the-road policy against the two combatant countries 8,000 
miles from here. Therefore, I could not let that kind of a 
statement go unchallenged, because I know the authority 
with which the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions speaks. I sincerely hope that by no word or act of mine 
I may say a thing which can be regarded as unneutral to the 
two parties who are in the controversy at the present time. 

The problem, the facts, and all the circumstances clearly 
point the way today and clearly indicate the mistake which I 
think we made when we passed the discretionary neutrality 
bill. What we should have done was to write solemnly into the 
law of the land that when a set of circumstances exists which 
can be interpreted by reasonable men as war, then we will do 
the same as we do in the case of all the substantive law which 
in all the generations has been written on the statute books, 
we will call it war, even as it is, and then let a mandatory 
neutrality act take effect. 

So I rise in my place today, not through any particular 
desire to speak, but only to call attention to these statements 
which are in the Recorp as coming from the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and which I could not disre- 
gard in justice to the people whom I have contacted, to the 
thousands—yes, thousands, which is an advised statement—of 
mothers, wives, and sisters, and other God-fearing women out 
in my district and elsewhere who shudder at the very thought 


‘of war and who have an intuitive sense of alarm over the 


things which are taking place at the present time, and at the 
danger that in an hour of hysteria the judgment of one man 
who has been given this discretionary power may be fallible 
and lead us into the zone of danger. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In his closing remarks the gentleman 
mentioned the discretionary power which one man might 
have. Has the gentleman agreed to join with certain Mem- 
bers of Congress in bringing about a referendum by the 
American people before the United States may enter into 
another foreign war? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is speaking of the Ludlow 


name is on that petition. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Does the gentleman believe we are follow- 
ing a wise policy by participtating in the present Nine-Power 
Conference at Brussels? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not given the matter a great deal 
of thought, and I do not pretend to speak as an expert on 
the subject. I realize, first of all, that our name is attached 
to a treaty as a solemn signatory, guaranteeing the terri- 
torial integrity of China. You can take it for what it is 
worth, but while we are so concerned about that situation 
that we are darting all around the edges without putting this 
act into effect, I wonder how that judgment stacks up in 
the light of our action in the Ethiopian situation just 2 years 
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Mr. BARRY. Aside from the treaty, is not Japan merely 
doing today what Great Britain and France have done in the 
past—Great Britain in building up its empire and France in 
building up its colonial possessions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I make it plain that I am not justi- 
fying the position of Japan or any other country, All I am 
concerned about is to see that no overt action by Congress, 
the President, or anybody else will precipitate a condition 
which will inexorably draw us into another conflict, and this 
may doit. (CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE ~ 


Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on tomorrow, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s desk, and fol- 
lowing the special orders previously entered, the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. LUTHER A. Jonnson, may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Strovicu). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from California [Mr. Voornts] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, first of all, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to say that I am in substantial agreement 
with the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SENI who has just spoken on the question of foreign affairs. 

My purpose in asking for this time, however, was to say a 
few things which I hope may stem the tide of fearfulness 
which has been attempted to be spread abroad in this body 
and throughout the United States, and to point out that 
after all the mainspring of business activity in this Nation 
or in any other nation lies in the purchasing power of the 
masses of the people. 

While we are being told in flaming words that it is impor- 
tant that we repeal certain taxes on business, may I point 
out that the people who demand such action can give us at 
this moment no assurance whatever that if such action is 
undertaken the people of America will be employed. We 
have tried it before and it did not work out. Therefore I say 
this problem is a much deeper problem, a problem to solve 
which we may need to go through many difficult years, and a 
problem which we obviously cannot solve by turning back- 
ward in our course, 

THIS IS NOT THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO STAMPEDE THE PEOPLE 


May I remind you that we have heard before this the same 
kind of talk we are hearing now. In the fall of 1924 Ameri- 
cans were told to vote for Coolidge because the price of wheat 
was high and, inferentially, he was responsible. After the 
election the price dropped. In 1896 Americans were told not 
to vote for Bryan or they would have no jobs. In May 1920 a 
deliberate drastic deflation of the credit structure of the 
Nation took place, not because it was at all necessary but 
because some interests benefited by it. All through the 1920's 
the same doctrines held sway as are now being praised so 
loudly—lower taxes on wealth; leave business and speculation 
alone. Result—1929. In 1932 Americans were told to reelect 
Herbert Hoover or grass would grow in the streets; and now 
in 1937 we are being told that dire consequences await us 
unless we forthwith abandon the policies of the present ad- 
ministration. This is not the first time an attempt has 
been made to stampede the American people or their 
representatives. 

So I say the future course of our Nation will depend on the 
courage of this Congress. Five years ago a great President 
started out to build a new foundation for American social 
and economic life. I am sure that he would be the last to 
say that that job has been completed; and that, gentlemen, 
is the reason we still have troubles; the reason for ups and 
downs of business; the reason we are called here in special 
session; the reason we have constructive—not destructive— 
work to do in this Congress. 
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PRESIDENTS FOUR-POINT PROGRAM IS OUR PRESENT JOB 

Because we have not finished the job of breaking monopoly 
control over our economic and business life, and because we 
have only half completed the work of establishing steady 
buying power and social security in America, our Nation faces 
a twofold crisis. Her history is likely to be deeply affected by 
what this Congress does or fails to do. Our task for this 
special session was outlined by the President in his opening 
message. The four pieces of legislation to which that mes- 
sage made specific reference should be passed as promptly as 
possible. Obviously that accomplishment is all that can be 
expected of the special session. If we pass a constructive 
bill protecting our farmers against ruinous prices, a wage- 
hour bill to protect our poorest-paid workers from exploita- 
tion, a conservation-authority bill with teeth in it to conserve 
and develop our resources for the benefit of all the people, 
and constructive Government reorganization legislation which 
has been prepared by the committees on that subject, we will 
have done a good job—the job for which we were called here 
to Washington. 

But the twofold crisis which faces our Nation goes deeper 
than these measures. It involves, first, the economic and 
political freedom of the American people and their repre- 
sentatives; and, second, the issue of peace and war. 

THE OLD CONTROL OF AMERICA 

For years it has been true that, using the weapons of 
monopoly control of certain industries and the power to 
raise prices above economically justifiable levels, plus the 
tremendous power of inflating and deflating bank credit at 
will, a small group of powerful men largely located in Wall 
Street, New York, have vitally influenced, if not completely 
controlled, the course of American economic development and 
of American governmental policy. The deliberate deflation 
of May 1920 is but one example of what I mean. Our job 
is to see to it that the American Government is put in a 
position where it can prevent such things from happening. 

Now, the crowning achievement of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration up to this time has been the fact that that adminis- 
tration has made our Nation through its Government supreme 
over every particular group and force in the country. As the 
President has so well said, the Capital of the Nation was 
moved from Wall Street to Washington. At present our job 
is to see to it that the Capital of the Nation is not moved back 
to Wall Street. [Applause.] America faces one of three 
things in her future: Either we will with courage go forward 
with the solution of our economic problems on the basis of 
justice and equity to all and will put our Government in a 
position where by direct control and use of its credit and by 
direct encouragement of production it can prevent depres- 
sions, or else we will in cowardly fashion retreat, cut still 
more people off W. P. A., reduce still further the buying power 
of the masses and thus permit a depression to engulf us, or 
else we will permit the Nation to drift steadily toward war 
with all its profits for a few and all its death and destruction 
for the many. 


TAX REVISION IMPORTANT, BUT NOT THE ANSWER 

Much of the talk we are hearing now about repealing taxes 
on wealth and removing the brakes on speculation is exactly 
the same talk which every administration in the 1920’s lis- 
tened to and which laid the entire foundation for the collapse 
of the whole American economic structure in 1929. Our tax 
structure undoubtedly needs revision. Indeed, tax revision 
was the first point in a program drawn up last session by a 
group of progressive Democrats to which I belong. I am in 
favor of lightening the burden on small competitive business 
myself, but it is foolish to think that we can find our way toa 
sound economic condition by this measure alone. Only the 
beginning of progressive measures saved America in 1933. 
Only their further extension can save us now. 

There are those Members here I know who have not lost 
courage, who know that Americans are capable of rising to a 
greater national effort to prove that democratic government 
can work, 
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I think at this moment a new national spirit can be 
aroused. It has been done in other nations for far less noble 
causes than we have here and now. Our effort must be this: 
To prevent the crumbling of democracy in America, its 
stronghold, by the only possible means at our disposal, 
namely, by means of pushing forward our program of social 
reform and the protection of the welfare of our poorest 
people. But it will take constructive action on a number of 
lines if we are to do this thing. I covet for America the 
honor of preserving democracy in a war-mad world until 
such time as the nations—through sheer exhaustion, if for 
no other reason—come to the place where they will once 
more return to the task of trying to free their peoples. And 
so I covet for us, this Congress, the honor of doing some of 
these things which will advance true democracy here, and all 
of those things which will keep our Nation out of a war 
which will inevitably, whatever else it does, wipe out de- 
mocracy in the nations that it touches. 

MONOPOLY OUR CENTRAL PROBLEM 


Our problem remains not because we have done too much 
but because we have done too little; because we have estab- 
lished only part of a social-security system, gone only half 
way in bringing our money and credit system under control; 
and made only a beginning at bringing about an equitable 
distribution of purchasing power among various groups of 
Americans. Our problem remains fundamentally because 
we have not yet dealt in any effective manner with mo- 
nopoly. Our trouble can be described as follows: In 1930 
the 200 largest corporations in America owned half the 
assets of all American corporations. Moreover, in some of 
our industries small groups of industrialists exercise such 
effective control that they can regulate at will both the 
volume of production and the price of the product; while in 
other industries, notably agriculture, the producers are un- 
able to control either the volume of production or the price 
at which they sell. In 1933 the production of automobiles, 
a highly controlled industry, was only 20 percent of 1929 
production, but the price was 94 percent of 1929 price, 
whereas the production of farm commodities, wherein the 
farmers can exercise hardly any control at all, was 94 per- 
cent of 1929, and the price was 37 percent of 1929. Thus, 
by the power of monopoly our whole economic system is 
thrown out of gear. We must not retreat from our attack 
on this problem, but carry it forward, since full production 
is what the Nation needs, and full production with monopoly 
control is impossible. Moreover, the most important mo- 
nopoly of all must be dealt with. That monopoly is the 
monopoly of money and credit. 

It is the key to our whole economic order and yet 15,000 
private mints, our banks, can still create and destroy bank 
credit, which is our Nation’s money. And 75 large banks, 
almost all of them in New York City, own half the banking 
assets of the Nation, whereas the other 14,925 are forced to 
follow the lead of the giant 75 wherever it may carry them. 
And at this very moment legislation has been introduced to 
broaden the scope of private branch banking and make this 
situation even worse. Until our Government controls abso- 
lutely the issue of new credit and the issue of new money, 
until our Government asserts its constitutional right to be 
the sole agency in the Nation creating either money or 
credit, neither our economic order nor our political de- 
mocracy will be safe. On April 26 last I pointed out this 
fact in a speech appealing for Government ownership of 
the 12 central Federal Reserve banks. I intend to keep on 
pointing it out until something is done to make money the 
servant of the people of America instead of their master. 
This is a time for courageous advance, not for retreat. 

Insofar as it is possible to do so without throwing the 
whole burden of our present problem on the backs of the 
unemployed, the disabled, and the consumers of the Nation, 
I am in favor, as a matter of broad general principle, of 

taxes on active, competitive business as light as 
possible. But that alone will not solve this problem. 
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CREDIT FOR HOUSING 


Here are some things that will. Our housing legislation 
should be broadened so it will operate not only for the clear- 
ing of a few slums but also for the stimulation of low-cost 
housing construction on a self-sustaining and self-liquidat- 
ing basis everywhere. Specifically, there should be an 
amendment to the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act to empower 
the authority to issue bonds and deposit them with the 
Treasury, together with mortgages against the houses to be 
built, in order to make available to low-cost house builders 
everywhere the credit of the United States. I think this 
credit should be extended directly without any increase of 
national debt or the payment of any interest to those who 
lend back to the Nation its own credit. My reasons for this 
measure are simple. We seek a balanced economy and one 
freed of financial domination over production. We want 
our producers, our builders, our manufacturers free to pro- 
duce. Well, our farmers and clothing manufacturers have 
produced abundantly. Those who build houses have lagged 
far behind. Balanced economic progress in the United States 
requires a stimulation of this lagging housing industry 
which is responsible for the third basic essential of life after 
food and clothing. I would use the credit of the Nation to 
do this. I would use it without paying an utterly unneces- 
Sary and indefensible tribute to those private individuals 
who have arrogated to themselves the right to monopolize 
the credit of a great people. I would do it at not over 3 
percent interest to individual home builders, limited-divi- 
dend corporations, and bona fide cooperatives. 

NATIONAL CONTROL OF CREDIT 


It is likewise basically important that we pass the bill to 
make our 12 central Federal Reserve banks Government 
institutions. For I believe we must be in a position to con- 
trol absolutely the expansion and contraction of money and 
credit in this Nation. Until we can do that our Government 
itself, as the present situation so eloquently demonstrates, 
is at the mercy of those few individuals who do control the 
creation and destruction of the Nation’s money. 

Mr. McFARLANE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Can the gentleman tell us what, if any- 
thing, the Banking and Currency Committee is doing with 
this important legislation, and whether or not there is any 
hope of ever getting any such legislation out of that com- 
mittee, and whether or not the committee is still sleeping? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I cannot answer that except to say that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Patman], the author of the pro- 
posed legislation, I believe, expects that hearings will be held 
on the bill at an early date. 

Mr. McFARLANE. If the gentleman will yield further, it is 
known that some 150 or 160 Members of the Congress met 
regularly last session trying to get this legislation out and 
trying to get hearings on it, but without success. 

Mr. VOORHIS. One hundred and fifty-eight Members of 
the Democratic Party alone, and I am sure we have some 
friends on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Two. 

Mr, VOORHIS. I hope more than that. May I now con- 
tinue with my argument? 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


I think we have got to drastically amend and expand our 
social-security system until we have included the whole popu- 
lation in it, provided for contributions to it by the whole 
population in proportion to ability to pay, and established the 
basic principle of general Federal old-age pensions in this 
Nation. 

MOST IMPORTANT—AN INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ACT 

We are worried about production, and well we may be. And 
now I come to the most important thing I shall say. A bill 
is already introduced by four House Members—Mr. ALLEN 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. AMLIE, Mr. Maverick, and myself—pro- 
viding for the coordinated expansion of industrial producticn 
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in this Nation under a plan which would guarantee cooperat- 
ing firms against loss through unsalable surpluses and which 
would provide against undue rises in price as well as for in- 
creasing wages as industrial income increased. This we call 
the Industrial Expansion Act; and some day, gentlemen, we 
will turn to something of this sort if we really want to keep 
democracy here in America. Incidentally, it would go a long 
way to solve the farmer’s problem, for it would give him in- 
dustrial products in abundance at reasonable cost to partly 
balance the abundance the farmer now produces, frequently 
receiving below cost of production for it. 

We cannot turn back. That way lies destruction. That 
way lies admission that democracy cannot meet the great 
demand that it adjust the economic life of a great nation to 
the machine age. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does not the gentleman think that if you 
took these burdensome taxes off these businesses you would 
have more produced? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I have said that I think we need tax 
revision. 

Mr. CHURCH. And I am going to keep them here to get 
it done. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague’s time may be extended 5 minutes to finish his 
address. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from California that under the previous order of the House 
other Members of the House are entitled to be recognized. 
If the request is agreeable to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maverick] the Chair will submit the request. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
California that the time of his colleague be extended 5 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. I thank my colleague [Mr. CoOLDEN] and 
the Members of the House. 


MORE ABOUT TAX REVISION 


I readily admit that our tax structure needs revision. But 
I do not think it needs the kind of revision some other people 
seem to think it needs. 

For example, we find that the requests of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is not merely for a lightening 
of the tax load on business but for a lightening of the tax 
load on wealth. For the president of that organization pro- 
poses not only repeal of the capital-stock tax and excess- 
profits taxes, modification of the capital-gains tax and the 
undistributed-profits tax, but also for the reduction of maxi- 
mum individual surtax rates. 

May I ask here, How in the world are we expected to bal- 
ance the Budget if we repeal all the tax laws? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I am sorry, I cannot yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman has asked a 
question which I would like to answer. 

Mr. VOORHIS. I have been given slight additional time 
and I must finish my speech and therefore I cannot yield. 
Most of us believe, I think, that modification should be made 
in the undistributed-profits tax to allow small business to 
build up reasonable reserves. Perhaps also we could profit- 
ably study the British plan for capital-gains taxes. Per- 
sonally, I am for as light taxes as possible on active, com- 
petitive business; but I am for special taxes on monopolies 
or else Government yardsticks to control them, and I am for 
heavy taxes on speculation and on speculative profits. One 
of the best possible defenses of the capital-gains tax is chap- 
ter XI of David Cushman Coyle’s book, Why Pay Taxes? 
which book, by the way, I heartily recommend to every Mem- 
ber. I am sure there are still many among us who will 
stand solidly against sharp reductions in the capital-gains 
tax or excess-profits taxes. And I hope there are even more 
who will have the vision and courage to see that the indi- 
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vidual income tax is the fairest, best tax we know and one 
which should be employed more and not less as a means of 
attaining a better distribution of income and buying power 
and thus of stimulating all business. The question may well 
be asked, “How much can a government safely raise by 
taxing? > 

HOW BIG A BUDGET? 

The answer is, It all depends on what the Government 
uses the money for. If it wastes it, it can ill afford to raise 
any revenue at all. But if it uses the money to pay it out 
again to the people in essential services which government 
can furnish cheaper than anyone else, in wages, pensions, 
and the like, the size of the Budget may well be the measure 
of national stability and safety. The farmers of Denmark, 
for example, are said to pay 30 percent of their income in 
taxes. But they get it back in the form of a real old-age 
pension system, of education, and in a thousand other ways, 

It is, however, possible that all that I have said so far is 
fruitless. For it is possible that we will permit our Nation 
to be committed to a course which will lead us inevitably 
into war. That would be one way to stop all business 
troubles. War is the easy way out. But I pray God we will 
think more of our sons than we do of either the international 
financial oligarchy, the ambitions of foreign nations, or the 
foreign investments of Americans. War would be the easy 
way also for those who want to stop the program of social 
reform inaugurated five years ago by the President. All 
that would come to an end. 

AMERICA CAN AVOID WAR 


America does not need to go to war. Part of our job is to 
prevent her being jockeyed into it. We have a good-neigh- 
bor policy, a Monroe Doctrine, and a neutrality law. We 
need an all-time embargo on munitions and war loans. We 
need to pass an act giving the American people the right to 
vote before foreign war can be declared. I believe our people 
have a will to peace. I believe they would make sacrifices 
for peace. I think they understand that the good-neighbor 
policy and the Monroe Doctrine commit us, if we are con- 
sistent, to the speediest possible withdrawal from every 
possession or sphere of influence on the continent of Asia, 
including the Philippine Islands. I think they understand 
also that the good-neighbor. policy means letting other na- 
tions run their internal affairs as they see fit even if there 
are American investments there. I am not for complete 
American isolation, but I am for American independence of 
action, and I doubt that it can be preserved so long as we 
have so-called interests 7,000 miles away which we propose 
to defend by force of arms. 

FRIENDSHIP FOR NATIONS, NOT FOR EMPIRES 

For my part I do not believe America can right the wrongs 
of the world until she can bring all the nations of the world 
to the place where they are willing to consider the establish- 
ment of true economic justice among the nations. I think 
America should try to bring the nations to this point. I do 
not want to risk the lives of a million Americans in defend- 
ing an indefensible world status quo. We are bound to cer- 
tain nations by common ties of heritage and democracy. 
But we have no obligation to defend any empires whatsoever. 

I would point out that if we want to stamp out fascism we 
had better begin at home and our main task should be a 
dynamic effort, a patriotic united effort, to make democracy 
work here. To that task, then, this Congress should address 
itself. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under order of the House heretofore 
made the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 


THE SPECIAL SESSION 
STRANGE SITUATION IN UNITED STATES TODAY 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I have been in a good 
many different situations. I have been in war, I have been 
on freight trains, I have been around and around, but I have 
never seen such a strange situation as exists in the United 
States of America and in this House of Representatives as 
I see today. My purpose will not be to advocate any par- 
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ticular thing, but to make à few observations and at least 
some of the things I say will be nonpartisan and unbiased, 
and so the other side of the House may listen, too. 

To start with, one morning I want to town back in Texas 
and somebody said to me, “I see that you are going to 
Washington pretty soon, are you not?” I said, “Not that 
I know of; I expect to stay here.” But finally I read the 
newspaper and found that I was going back to Washington 
on November 15. 

But, my colleagues, I never received any call, I never re- 
ceived any notice that there was to be a special session of 
Congress; but, knowing how to read, I came back here on 
November 15. Now, I am not talking about the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party. I speak of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I believe that a precedent should be started 
by this House to the effect that if there are special sessions 
the Members of the House be informed about them. When 
we came here in answer to this call which we read about 
in the newspapers, there was apparently no coordination— 
apparently most of the committees were not prepared to 
give us any report, and so we just rolled in, bag and baggage. 

THE RIGHT TO SPEAK IS FUNDAMENTAL IN OUR GOVERNMENT 

Then the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs! wanted 
to speak, but that was objected to, and for the first 2 days 
we Democrats played poor politics by not letting the Re- 
publicans talk. Now the Republicans are playing poor poli- 
tics by their tactics of calling rolls, and other obstructive 
tactics. In other words, there has not been much sensible 
politics played as far as I can see by either side. I ask you, 
in the name of common sense and democratic government, 
why shouldn't we let Mr. Frsg talk as much as he pleases? 
Mr. Fıs, in my opinion, is a fairly good student of foreign 
affairs, a soldier of the War, and a patriotic gentleman. I 
hardly agree with him on anything, but certainly we should 
hear what he has to say. The opposition has a right to 


But to go on: The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] 
when we first came here, objected to our adjourning, and I 
yoted with the Republicans upon the basis of their right 
to speak, and that we were here to do our duty. Yes, I 
voted with him. If he continues his objections it might be- 
come a little tiresome, but I think the first time he did it that 
he was right. 

This is the muddled situation that we have. 

NOT A WORD ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT 

Not a word has been said about unemployment as the 
primary problem before the American people. We have 
had a lot of people say that we should relieve the taxes on 
business. We come up here in the midst of propaganda, 
biased anti-New Deal newspaper stories, the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Manufacturers Association, 
twisted headlines and the wise sayings from what they call 
the Wall Street crowd. 

PLATITUDES AND FAKE PATRIOTISM EASY IN TIMES OF DISTRESS 

Oh, my friends, it is very easy in cases like this, in times 
of distress, in times of war, times of travail, to recite plati- 
tudes and make superficial statements of all kinds and to 
say that we ought to go back to the time of our forefathers, 
the time of Thomas Jefferson and George Washington or 
maybe Abraham Lincoln. Then whoop it up with balance 
the Budget! balance the Budget! and of course everybody 
knows that no Government can exist with a Budget con- 
tinuously unbalanced. That applies to communism, fascism, 
and democracy—as sure as 2 plus 2 equals 4; and so that is 
a phrase being parroted all over the United States—balance 
the Budget—take the taxes off big business, and “you Con- 
gressmen should show moral integrity, you should be coura- 
geous, you should be brave.” 

Take the newspapers and the big shots, and the big money, 
and what do they say to us? They say to us that we ought 
to be independent of the President of the United States. 
Well, if we are independent of the President of the United 
States, what they really mean is that we should be against 
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the New Deal; that we should be against the Democratic 
Party; that we should be against progress; that we should 
just repeal all of the taxes and go on home. That is what 
they mean. : 

Some of the charges that the Republicans make against 
us are true concerning our independence, but the same is true 
about them. If we Democrats were to lose the Goyern- 
ment,” as they say in England, and the Republicans should 
take it over, they would not know how to run it, and the 
probabilities are, I feel sure, they would do a lot worse. But, 
in any event, they have not much to say on that score. The 
point I am trying to make is this: That the House of Repre- 
sentatives ought to adopt some of its own policies, irrespec- 
tive of the President of the United States, irrespective of 
the Supreme Court, irrespective of the Democratic Party, 
irrespective of the Republican Party; and I say that as a 
matter of the prerogatives of the House of Representatives. 
For instance, instead of our trying to keep each other from 
talking, I think we have plenty to talk about, and I think 
we ought to have speeches here until 12 o’clock at night. 
Probably the people would get very tired of it, but I think it 
would be a good thing. For instance, Iam going to mention 
the matter of international affairs- The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WHITE] — 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Oh, please let me go on. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But the gentleman is leaving one of his 
points, and before he leaves it I would like to have him 
answer a question. 

Mr.. MAVERICK. Very well; I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The gentleman hus talked about the 
Budget. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Indeed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the gentleman or does he not 
favor balancing the Budget? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Surely I do. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then the gentleman is not criticizing 
the Republicans who have been demanding that for the past 
3 years, is he? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I am not criticizing the Republicans 
just now, but to balance the Budget suddenly, cut off all the 
taxes, is just impossible. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. MAVERICK. No, not just now; a little later. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. For a short question. 

Mr. MAVERICK. No; I decline to yield. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WHITE] asked 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS] a question 
which I think was reasonably courteous, in any event, a 
pretty sensible one. He is a Republican, and he asked the 
question— 

Is it not a fact that they are having a war over in China, or is it 
a ping-pong game? 

Mr. McReynoips answered in this way. He said: 

It is not a question for me to answer or for you to answer. It is 
a question under the Constitution and the Supreme Court decisions. 
WE OF THE HOUSE SHOULD KNOW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OURSELVES 

Now, do you mean to tell me that international relations 
are entirely a matter of Supreme Court decisions and the 
letter of the Constitution? We must have some judgment of 
our own in that matter. It is our duty. We have sense 
enough to know whether there is a war going on or not. We 
should talk frankly about this. Mr. McREYNOLDS read an 
opinion from the Supreme Court of the United States and 
said that the power of the President was an exclusive one, 
and that with foreign affairs the President, in effect, was the 
sole organ of the Federal Government. I understood it to 
mean that the President had certain very wide powers, irre- 
spective of statutory restrictions or laws. 

Now, there is an issue which I present to you absolutely 
in a nonpartisan, unbiased spirit. Is this House going to take 
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the responsibility or is it not going to take it? I am con- 
fused on the issue. I do not know what to say about this 
foreign question. 

It is one that I worry about. 

I have a boy of my own that I do not want killed. 

I do not know what is the best thing to do about it, but I 
think there ought to be full discussion about the matter of 
foreign affairs. [Applause.] 

In the past when these matters came up about foreign 
affairs the first neutrality bill was jammed through this House 
under suspension of the rules in 40 minutes. There has been 
practically no discussion of foreign affairs in this House. I 
think we ought to discuss the question. 

LET US HAVE FULL DISCUSSION—IT COSTS NO MORE 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] said the other 
day that we are wasting money coming here. Well, we get our 
salaries whether we are in Washington or at home. 

We are not wasting any money here, and we might as well 
go ahead and talk about foreign affairs in a free, full way. I 
would like to know some more about conditions. I want to 
know why these powers should be given the President. I 
want to hear all these questions answered. I want to hear 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] speak tomorrow. 
I want to hear the Republicans talk. 

WILL THIS BE KNOWN AS “THE GREAT HORSEPLAY SESSION OF 1937"? 

Oh, my friends, when we came here we heard a lot of talk 
about people being rubber stamps. If we are rubber stamps, 
the Republicans are just rubber stamps of another kind. 
The Democrats are “fer” everything and the Republicans 
are “agin” everything. I think our battle cry on the Demo- 
cratic side ought to be “Hurrah for everything,” and on 
the Republican side it ought to be “Hurrah for nothing.” 
(Laughter.] 

It is a question in my mind, to be quite serious and to be 
fair about this thing, whether this is to be known as “The 
Great Horseplay Session of 1937” or whether we are really 
going to get down to business. We are supposed to be the 
House of Commons of the United States of America. We are 
the people who directly represent the people of the United 
States. Are we a house of commons or are we just a com- 
mon doormat? I do not know which we are. I just want to 
ask that question. 


CAN YOU BALANCE THE BUDGET BY KNOCKING OFF ALL TAXES? 


Now, I am going to answer this question about balancing 
the Budget. I want to know this: Will any sensible man say 
that to suddenly quit spending money, knocking off $600,- 
000,000, is going to balance the Budget? 

Of course not, 

It will unbalance it, if you take all of these taxes off. If we 
unbalance it and stop all that spending, would it put people 
back to work? Tell me. Will it revive employment in the 
building trades? Will it raise the purchasing power? Will 
it increase sales? I am merely giving that as an economic 
issue for this Congress to consider. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. MAVERICK. No; I would rather not yield until I 
33 my statement. 

. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
ane of order that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MAVERICK. Oh, do not be so brave. I will not an- 
swer a question on that account. I will not be bulldozed into 
answering a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MAVERICK. All right. Stick toit. I am not yield- 
ing the floor for any purpose. I will answer at the proper 
time but I will not be bulldozed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey has a 
right to make a point of no quorum. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey insist upon his point of no quorum? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman from Texas to say he would answer a question? 
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Mr. MAVERICK. No. I am not going to be bullied into 
answering any question. I said I would answer questions 
at the end of my speech if I had time. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. You mean you will allow 
me a question when you get through? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I do not know; no guarantees. If I 
have time when I get through, I will. I am usually courteous. 
I try to be courteous. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. All right. I will withdraw 
the point of no quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr, MAVERICK. How much more time have I remaining, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 5 minutes remaining. 
NO TAXES WILL OR CAN BE REPEALED THIS SESSION, AND EVERYBODY 
KNOWS IT 
Mr. MAVERICK. Now, we talk about repealing these 
taxes. We know very well that we are not going to be able 
to repeal them in this special session. So the point is that 
we ought to get down to our real business and the purposes 

of this special session. 

I want to talk about another thing. I want to talk about 
the organization of this House. We have what we call in 
this House a Rules Committee. I have absolutely nothing 
against any member of that Rules Committee. I am not 
going to make a personal attack on any member of the Rules 
Committee. It does not make any difference to me how any 
member of the Rules Committee stands on any question. 
Each man to his own views. 

THE DEMOCRATIC RULES COMMITTEE BLOCKS DEMOCRATIC BILLS 


Take the wage and hour bill, without reference to its merits 
or demerits. The Rules Committee says to us: “We refuse 
to let the Democrats vote on their own legislation, legisla- 
tion to which they are pledged.” That is the situation with 
which we are confronted. The Rules Committee is the Su- 
preme Court in reverse. It is stronger than any dictator, 
and it tells us that we cannot vote on a certain question, 

I talked to a friend of mine on the Rules Committee. He 
said: “If you gentlemen will amend this bill, we will let it 
be brought to the floor and voted upon.” I ask you, is it the 
“censor” committee or the Rules Committee? Has the Rules 
Committee any right to tell other committees how to write 
their bills? 

And in this connection I want to call attention to one 
particular thing in all frankness, Last year when the cotton 
subsidy came up, all Republicans were against it. Had the 
northern and western Democrats voted against the cotton 
subsidy, it would have been defeated. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I have only 3 more minutes, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will ask that the gentleman’s time be 
extended. 

Mr. MAVERICK. If the gentleman will get more time for 
me, I will answer 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Correctly? 

Mr. MAVERICK. My best; my best. 

To proceed. We come back to this session of Congress for 
the purpose of passing on wages and hours, among a few 
other things. The gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Con- 
nor] has been perfectly faithful on that subject. Last ses- 
sion he asked various Members of the northern and west- 
ern delegations of the Democratic Party to forget the grudge 
they have against the South and vote for the cotton-subsidy 
bill. I heard him say so all over the place. I heard the 
Speaker of the House speak on the same resolution. It seems 
to me that as a matter of fair play this wage and hour 
bill should be brought to the floor. 


HAVE WE DEMOCRATS PARTY RESPONSIBILITY? LET US HAVE A CAUCUS 
Another question that confronts us of the majority is 
whether or not the Democratic Party has party responsi- 
bility or not, The people have a right to know. If we have 
a Rules Committee that refuses to let the Democrats vote 
on measures to which they are pledged in what situation do 
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we find ourselves? Shall we allow four or five Members 
to say to more than 300 Democrats: “We are not going to 
let you vote because we do not like your bill”? 

The theory of the Rules Committee is that they will appro- 
priate the time but not dictate to us our opinions. Listen, 
listen, we are going to be repudiated before the American 
people unless we have a Rules Committee that represents the 
Democratic Party. That is, unless we, the party, are respon- 
sible to the people. 

ARE WE AFRAID OF BEPUBLICANS—OR EACH OTHER? 

I wonder why we do not have a Democratic caucus. Is it 
because we are afraid of the Republicans? We ought not to 
be for there are so few of them. [Laughter.] Are we 
afraid of ourselves? Why should we not have a Democratic 
caucus and talk about the issues? 

Why should we not have unity? 

Why should this party not get together and decide what 
we are going to do? 

If we continue as we haye been going we will not accom- 
plish anything. This is what I have to say concerning the 
situation in the House today; that is my appraisal. I now 
gladly yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman from Texas 
in answering the question whether he was in favor of a 
balanced Budget stated that he was. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Sure. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. A little later the gentleman 
said it did not matter a great deal whether the Budget was 
balanced or not. 

Mr. MAVERICK. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman used words 
to that effect. 

pret I No; I did not say anything like that 
at 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman does believe, 
however, that the Budget should be balanced? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman believes that 
there is a way in which the Budget can be balanced? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Honestly, I do not know. [Laughter.] 
I certainly hope so, and will cooperate to that end. But the 
question is complicated and cannot be answered offhand and 
with parrot phrases. : 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. If the gentleman from 
Texas will go back to the Democratic platform of 1932, which 
the New Deal has discarded, he will find there the way; and 
if the New Dealers now, and what Democrats there are left, 
and the Republicans, too, will follow the recommendations 
of that plank they will balance the Budget. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Wait a minute; I yielded for a question, 
not a speech. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. That is to reduce the ex- 
penses of government by 25 percent. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Let’s do it if we can. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understood the gentleman was com- 
plaining or finding fault with the Rules Committee. When 
the amendment of the discharge rule was up for considera- 
tion did not the gentleman from Texas vote to make the 
requirement 218 names signed to a discharge petition instead 
of 145? 

Mr. MAVERICK. To my shame and sorrow, I did; and I 
am glad to be corrected about it. I now know better. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I apologize for asking the question. 

“GAG” RULES, ESPECIALLY “218 RULE,” NOT DEMOCRATIC 


Mr. MAVERICK. I am glad the gentleman asked it, and 
it gives me this opportunity to express my present views on 
the matter. I believe the requirement should be not over 145 
names. [Applause.] I believe that too many “gag” rules 
are being applied. I do not think the Republicans should be 
gagged. I do not think the Democrats should be gagged. 
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I do not believe any Member should be gagged. This is a 
parliamentary body. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman states that he is not certain 
about the wisdom of a.sudden balancing of the Budget. I 
suppose the thought the gentleman has in mind is that he 
does not believe in effecting the balance out of the income, 
or the potential income, or any part of the benefits that might 
accrue to the unemployed; is that correct? 

Mr. MAVERICK. That is substantially correct. No sen- 
sible man is in favor of suddenly balancing the Budget. To 
balance the Budget in 15 minutes would have a very adverse 
effect upon the economic structure of our country, might 
bankrupt the country, and to a dead moral certainty make 
conditions far worse. What some Members are advocating 
would be to make the same mistakes that were made by 
Hoover and Mellon. This would get us into a worse depres- 
sion than they did. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman says he is in favor of 
balancing the Budget? 

Mr. MAVERICK, Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman says that it cannot be 
balanced in 15 minutes, but he believes in balancing the 
Budget? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Sure. | 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Since the beginning of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress there has not been a single gag rule presented to 
the Members of the House of Representatives. Every rule 
brought in here threw the bill open to full debate and 
amendment. Now, as to the requirement with reference to 
218 Members signing a petition, there is no use bringing a 
bill on the floor of the House if there is not a majority in 
fayor of at least one part of it. When 218 Members of the 
House sign a petition to do the unusual thing of discharging 
a committee, then there are enough votes in the House to 
pass the bill. 

May I say another thing to the gentleman about the caucus. 
Any time 50 Members are interested enough to sign a peti- 
tion for a caucus, the rules provide that a caucus must be 
called. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I want to answer the question of my 
leader. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] is a very 
liberal, high-class man, who does not believe in gag rules. 
{[Applause.] The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] has 
never brought out a gag rule. He is fair. 

POWERS OF HOUSE CONSTANTLY DIMINISHING 

But let us consider this matter of 218 Members required 
to sign a petition. I think 145 ought to be a sufficient num- 
ber to sign a petition to bring up a bill. That is a substan- 
tial number of Members. Over in the Senate one Senator 
can bring up a bill. 

In other words, it takes 218 Representatives to have as 
much influence as one Senator. That is bad if we believe 
in representative government. Also, if we believe the House 
of Representatives should have equal power with the Senate 
certainly we should not gag ourselves, and make each of us, 
by our own voluntary vote, Wisth as important as a Senator. 

And I might say that one of the worst gag rules is what is 
called the “suspension of rules.” When such bills are brought 
up they cannot be amended. There is only 20 minutes’ de- 
bate on each side and many a bill has been choked down our 
worthy Democratic throats just like that. That is a gag if 
there ever was one. It has been used on neutrality and many 
important bills in the last few years. 

But that is not all, Mr. Speaker; we are constantly dimin- i 
ishing our own powers. When we do that we diminish the. 
power of the people, for we are supposed to be representatives 
of the people. Certainly we ought to be able to vote on these , 
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‘issues. It is not a question of whether or not the wage and 
hour bill is right or wrong. It is simply a cuestion that we 
should be allowed to vote on a particular issue. 

With reference to the Democratic caucus, last session I 
‘understand they called a Democratic caucus, and most of the 
Members from my section of the country, or, we will say, down 
that way, did not show up. They stayed out in the cloak- 
room. Now, the country has got to know about that. I am 
not criticizing those men because I might have done the same 
thing on an opposite issue. I am merely saying we ought to 
have a Democratic caucus and face our responsibility to the 
people. If not, the people will begin to laugh at us and vote 
us out. 

Mr. HEALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

' Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

, Mr. HEALEY. It would not be necessary to have a petition 
‘to take up the bill to which the gentleman refers if the Rules 
‘Committee functioned as it was designed to have that com- 
mittee function? 

Mr. MAVERICK. It is the plain duty of the Rules Com- 
mittee to bring that bill out for consideration. It is in the 
Democratic platform. The Democratic Party is for it and 
‘we ought to at least vote on the bill. When we do not do 
that we are not doing our duty to the American people. 

, Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. When my colleague from -Michigan took 
the fork from the gentleman for awhile; he asked a question 
about balancing the Budget. May I ask, which, in your 
estimation, is more important—balancing the Budget or 
balancing the ration? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I think balancing the ration is much 
more important. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The gentleman has been 
talking about the Rules Committee. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I should say so. I said some very nice 
things about the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor]. 
If he wants me to repeat them it will be a great pleasure. 
CLaughter.] I said, among other things, that the gentleman 
trom New York helped put‘ over the subsidy for cotton last 
session, and 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am always eager for 
enlightenment. Will the gentleman direct his remarks to 
that side of the House in an endeavor to get some coopera- 


Mr. MAVERICK. I would like to know if the Republicans 


Tou on that side say you are opposed to the gag rule. 
Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 


has suggested that this might be brought about if the Re- 
publican Members would vote for this proposition. 
recall that his committee is the one committee 

where the majority is better than 2 to 1 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It is smart politics for the 
Republicans to take that attitude, even though they believe 
in this bill. It is smart politics to attempt to put the Demo- 
crats on the spot by stifling it. I for one, however, am going 
to let the country know that the Republicans 100 percent 
are stifling the bill. 

Mr. MAVERICK. You mean a few Democrats are in favor 
of bringing the bill out? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have read in the news- 
papers about.a certain line-up; that is, certain Members for 
and certain Members against. If that line-up is correct, at 
least 50 percent of the Democrats on the committee are for 
the bill and no Republicans are for the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. What I wanted to ask the gentleman has 
been partly answered. However, with a 3-to-1 majority in 
the House and practically the same majority in the Rules 
Committee; you on that side cannot fool the country by trying 
to make them think the Republicans are responsible for your 
inability to pass that legislation. When I was running the 
Rules Committee, which I did for a few years, I never called 
on the Democrats to get out my legislation forme. If we had 
legislation the Republicans wanted considered, we brought it 
out on the floor. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Which was right, to give a frank answer. 
To repeat, we must have party responsibility, meet iscues 
head-on—we Democrats. Else we get kicked out by the 
voters of America, which we would deserve. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell] 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HILL] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Washington 
not desire to use the time allotted to him? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Washington does 
not desire to use any more time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Maverick asked and was given permission to revise 

and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 5 minutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, being a freshman Member 
of the House, I was not here when the National Labor Re- 
lations Act was passed. Had I been here I would have voted 
for it. However, now that the act has been passed and we 
have seen how it has worked in many instances, it seems to 
me the time is ripe to examine the act and see whether it 
should not be amended. I believe it should be amended in 
certain particulars, as I shall point out, with your permission. 

Let me explain how the act has worked. In my own com- 
munity an election was held under the supervision of the 
Board to determine which of two groups in a certain indus- 
trial strife should obtain collective-bargaining recognition. 
Here is an incident which occurred in connection with that 
election. On one particular occasion a loudspeaker was set 
up at the gate of a certain plant in the city from which I 
come, and a carpetbagger, a stranger to that community, an 
outside individual who had no roots there, whom nobody 
there loved, whom nobody there respected, came into that 

loudspeaker addressed himself in 


call for a certain temperateness in language, I must temper 
my language accordingly. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No; not until I am through; I am sorry. 

This carpetbagger addressed himself over the loudspeaker 
to the manager of the plant in this way. Let us call the 
manager Jones. “Jones, you G— damned rat up there.” 
But who is Jones? Jones went into the United States Army 
as a private and came out as a captain. He was wounded 
in action, and was decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross for gallantry in action. Yet that contemptible carpet- 
bagger came to the gate of the plant and referred to Jones 
as “that rat up there.” 

The point I make is that Jones not only could not come 
down, as any American citizen should have the right to do, 
and strike that miserable, contemptible vilifier in the face, 
but he could not even come down and raise his voice against 
such actions. Why? Because under the law which was 
passed by this Congress if Jones had come down and raised 
his voice in that manner he would have been influencing the 
election in some form, and therefore would have been break- 
ing the law. 

Point No. 1, the law should be changed. 

Mr, KELLER. How? How would the gentleman change 
it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman can later ask questions if 
he wishes, but now I must continue. I do not have much 
time. 

Let us see further how the law has worked out. The elec- 
tion was held. A certain group was decided to be the collec- 
tive bargaining agency. The group which lost the election 
appealed, and hearings were held in that community. A 
man was there representing you and me. He was the repre- 
sentative, if you please, of the United States Government. 
He sat at that table representing us; and on his right hand, 
who was there? A man who on the voting list of the city 
of Stamford, Conn., is listed as a Communist, a man belong- 
ing openly to a party which has as its object the overthrow 
by force of this our beloved Government of freedom. That, 
if you please, was the individual sitting down at the table. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No; not until I am through. 

This man was sitting at the table with your representa- 
tive and mine and prompting him in his questioning of 
reputable, respected American citizens. 

Let us amend the act. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hames, for Friday and Saturday, on account of important 
Official business, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by President Roosevelt on Sep- 
tember 28, 1937, at Bonneville Dam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record and include therein an 
explanatory statement about a compromise, I hope, wage and 
hour bill introduced by me in the House yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
joint resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting the consent of 
Congress for the loan of certain portraits now located in the 
Capitol to the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission for exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 

now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 19, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5523) 
granting a pension to Martha Jones, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FADDIS: A bill (H. R. 8426) to promote the train- 
ing and efficiency of the cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, and also to increase the efficiency of the Regular 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8427) to 
provide for the display of the American flag on every post 
office in the United States; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BIGELOW: A bill (H. R. 8428) to provide for the 
hearing and disposition of employee appeals from 
tory treatment by superiors in the Federal service; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOREN: A bill (H. R. 8429) to provide for the 
national defense of the United States by placing an embargo 
on scrap iron and other iron products; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLDEN: A bill (H. R. 8430) to authorize the 
Secretary of War te make a survey of the proposed “T” tun- 
nel as a means of communication and transportation between 
San Pedro, Wilmington, Island, and Long Beach, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK (by request): A bill (H. R. 8431) 
establishing a 5-day workweek in the Federal service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 8432) to provide for 
a flowage easement on certain ceded Chippewa Indian lands 
bordering Lake of the Woods, Warroad River, and Rainy 
River, Minn., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 4 

By Mr. WENE: A bill (H. R. 8433) to amend the Revenue 
Act of 1936 with respect to the surtax on undistributed 
profits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IZAC: A bill (H. R. 8434) to provide pensions for 
dependents of deceased veterans who died as a result of the 
sinking of the U. S. S. Maine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEVER: A bill (H. R. 8435) relating to exten- 
sion of certain oil- and gas-prospecting permits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 8436) to provide for loans 
to farmers for crop production and harvesting during the 
year 1938, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 8437) to prevent the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of products of workers paid 
wages of less than 40 cents per hour, or the products of 
those employed more than 40 hours per week, or the products 
of those workers, employed for hire, under the age of 16 
years, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By. Mr. LESINSKI: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 503) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States of America to 
proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 
for the observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judictary. 

By Mr. LUECKE of Michigan: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
504) to authorize compacts or agreements between the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes with respect to fishing in the 
waters of the Great Lakes, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DINGELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 505) author- 
izing the President of the United States of America to pro- 
claim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for 
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the observance of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFARLANE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 506) 
to transfer jurisdiction of the Legislative Reference Service 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of New York: A bill (H. R. 8438) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Tompkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8439) granting an increase of pension 
to Maryette Vannatta; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8440) granting an increase of pension to 
Addie Webster: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 8441) granting a pension 
to Alta Abbott White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8442) granting 
an increase of pension to Louise Essenmacher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 8443) for the relief of 
Walter W. Johnston; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SACKS: A bill (H. R. 8444) for the relief of Silvio 
Bonanni; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 


By Mr. SANDERS: A bill (H. R. 8445) to appoint Lt. 
Calvin Berry White, junior grade, a lieutenant, Supply 
Corps, on the retired list of the Navy to rank from July 1, 
1936, with retired pay based upon his total active service in 
the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8446) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fannie Stevens; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8447) granting an increase of pension to 

. Meiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
„ a bill (H. R. 8448) granting a pension to Helen M. 
Cisna; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STACK: A bill (H. R. 8449) granting a pension to 
Florence Colben; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 8450) granting a 
pension to Anna M, Fay; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8451) granting a pension to Harriet B. 
Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8452) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Masters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3365. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of C. H. Crews, of Law- 
renceville, III., favoring the enactment of a feasible and 
legal farm bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3366. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the New York 
Department of the American Gold Star Mothers, urging the 
submission to the States of a constitutional amendment re- 
quiring a popular referendum before war is declared, except 
when the United States is invaded; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3367, By Mr, THURSTON: Petition of members of the 
New Salem Baptist Church, of Pleasanton, Iowa, appealing 
to the Congress to keep us out of war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

3368. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the Port Morris Com- 
munity Council, Bronx, New York City, urging elimination 
of slum areas in the lower Bronx, New York City; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3369. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C., concerning the continua- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission as a bipartisan body; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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3370. Also, petition of Harry D. Watts, vice president, 
James Stewart & Co., New York City, concerning the revision 
of the tax structure during the present special session; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3371. By Mr. LESINSEI: Resolution of the Allegan Cen- 
tral Grange, No. 53, Allegan, Mich., opposing the passage of 
the wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3372. Also, resolution of the American Federation of 
Labor, approving and endorsing the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3373. Also, resolution of the American Federation of 
Labor, reaffirming approval of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission; to the Committee on the Civil 


3374. Also, resolution of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local Union 58, Detroit, Mich., favoring 
Government owned and controlled hospitals; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

3375. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, Washington, D. C., concerning the reor- 
ganization of Federal departments; to the Select Committee 
on Government Organization. 

3376. Also, petition of the Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corporation, New York City, concerning Senate bill 69 and 
House bill 147, known as the “70-car train bill”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3377. Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the 
port of New York, concerning any change in the adminis- 
tration and methods of procedure in the improvement of 
our ports and other navigable waters; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3378. Also, petition of the Hospital Bureau of Standards 
and Supplies, New York City, concerning exemption of hos- 
pitals which may tend to increase the cost of their supplies 
or operation; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Peter G. Gerry, a Senator from the State of Rhode Island, 
appeared in his seat today. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barxiry, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, November 18, 1937, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum and ask 
that the roll be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Herring O Maho 
Andrews Connally Hitchcock Greta 
Ashurst Copeland Johnson, Colo. per 
Austin Davis King Pittman 
Bailey Dieterich La Follette pe 

Donahey Lee cliff 
Barkley Duffy Lewis Russell 

Ellender Logan wartz 
Bilbo Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bone George Lundeen Sheppard 
Borah McAdoo Shipstead 
Bridges Gibson McCarran Smith 
Brown, N Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Bulkley lass McKellar ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Bulow Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Burke Green Maloney 
Byrd Guffey er Tydings 
Byrnes Hale M Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Hatch N Wagner 
Chavez Hayden Nye White 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
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Hucues], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
OLDS] are absent because of illness. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Minton], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wal. sHI, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are 
necessarily detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

DIRECTOR, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 

The VICE PRESIDENT reappointed the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Core.anp] a director of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf under the provisions of law. 

CONSULTING TRUSTEE, NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce] a consulting trustee of the National 
Training School for Boys under the provisions of law. 

PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a petition 
of several citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for enduring 
world peace, which, with the accompanying gi ta I 
tographs, was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 3027) for the relief of Mildred Lane; to the Com- 


y 

A bill (8. 3028) for the relief of Arthur N. Knofft; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 3029) for the relief of Dr. A. F. McDonald; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

A bill (S. 3030) to promote the maintenance of an ade- 
quate and balanced flow of rice in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to maintain, so far as is practicable, parity of 
income for producers of rice; to provide a surplus reserve 
of rice; to conserve national soil resources and prevent the 
wasteful use of soil fertility; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

PROPOSED REPEAL OF SURTAX ON UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS— 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. BRIDGES submitted an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
6215) to repeal provisions of the income tax requiring lists 
of compensation paid to officers and employees of corpora- 
tions, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

BIRTHRIGHT OF NATURAL-BORN CITIZENS OF UNITED STATES— 

DECISION OF DISTRICT COURT 

(Mr. Tuomas of Utah asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp memorandum of opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey, of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the case of Marie Elizabeth Elg against 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, relative to citizenship, 
deportation, etc., of natural-born American citizens, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1507) to assure to per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of every State equal protection 
of the laws and to punish the crime of lynching. 

When the Senate took a recess last evening the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] had the floor. The Chair, there- 
fore, recognizes the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the course of my remarks 
yesterday I was making some comment upon what I regarded 
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as an opportunity for the House and the Senate to indicate 
not only before the country but before the world the demo- 
cratic processes of government. I read in the course of those 
remarks some comments from the President of the United 
States in respect to that point, because, preeminently among 
all the leaders of the world, has our President stood out as a 
proponent of the preservation of the democratic processes in 
the governments of men. 

In his message of January 6, 1937, to the Congress, fur- 
ther speaking toward the same point, the President said: 

The recovery we sought was not to be merely temporary. It was 
to be a reco 


very from 
With that aim in view—to prevent a future similar crisis—y 
I joined in a series of enactments—safe banking and sound cur- 


agricultural uses, 
oranin ee, 
child labor, and unfair trade practices, and the beginnings of 
security for the aged and the worker. 
se WAA OTORONI NO OO DIETO E jd Sacra Bes ent te 
. It is important, of course, that every man and woman 
in the country be able to find work, that every factory run, that 
business as a whole earn profits. But government in a democratic 
nation does not exist solely, or ever primarily, for that purpose. 


per of 

of its citizens as possib 
improve their conditions of life, to retain all personal li 
does not adversely affect their neighbors, and to pursue the nappi- 
ness which comes with security and an opportunity for recrea 
and culture. 

Even with our present recovery we are far from the goal of that 
deeper purpose. There are far-reaching problems still with us for 
which democracy must find solutions if it is to consider itself 


ager oa 

For example, many millions of Americans still live in habitations 
which not only fail to poe the physical benefits of modern 
civilization but breed disease and impair the health of future 
generations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I rise to a question of the privileges of 
the Senate. I inquire of the Presiding Officer and, through 
him, of the Sergeant at Arms by what authority the walls 
of the Senate Chamber have been opened to the placing of 
placards? I have no objection to Senators using maps and 
charts in the course of making a „but I do not regard 
the Senate as yet having degenerated to the level where its 
walls are to be placarded with advertisements. I should like 
to know by whose authority this placard was placed on the 
wall of the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I can say for the information of the Senator 
from Texas that the placard was placed there at my request. 
Ever since I have been a Member of the Senate, and I do not 
know how long before that time, it has been the custom for 
any Senator to have placed on the walls any placard or 
exhibit he wished. I do not know that there is any rule or 
regulation to authorize it. I simply asked to have the exhibit 
placed on the wall and followed the rule or custom which has 
been in effect ever since I have been a Member of this body. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to know by what authority 
the Senator from Missouri takes over the functions of the 
entire Senate. If he performs the function of an individual 
Senator from Missouri, I think he will have plenty to do. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Texas is just as familiar 
as I am with the fact that it has always been the custom, 
at least for many years, for Senators to place placards or 
exhibits of any sort on the wall of the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas has already 
Said he is familiar with the fact that when a Senator is 
making a speech he can use a map or chart to illustrate his 
speech, but the Senator from Texas is not familiar with any 
Tule or any privilege that any Senator may use the walls of 
the Senate Chamber to place there whatever he sees fit. 
If that is what the Senator from Missouri proposes to do, I 
invoke the action of the Senate. Why does not the Senator 
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from Missouri put alongside of this placard some pictures of 
the maimed and mangled and bleeding bodies of some of the 
innocent children who have been outraged by the foul fiends 
whom the Senator from Missouri is undertaking to defend 
here on the floor of the Senate? 

I appeal to the Senate with reference to this matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I can very readily understand how it may 
be irksome to the Senator from Texas to have these exhibits 
presented. It may cause some faint flurry of 
science for which the Senator from Texas used be 
nowned, but which his conduct this week has led most of 
us to believe has become calloused. som 


admits the purpose of putting it there is to get some head- 
lines in the newspapers. 

Mr. CLARK. The purpose was to arouse someone’s con- 
science. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I have not yielded, and I refuse to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well; I can take the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Take it then, but take your seat now. 
I invoke the rule against the Senator from Missouri that he 
must take his seat. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to see that rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator knows what the rules are. 
He has said he knows the rules. 

Mr. CLARK. I should be glad to have the Senator show 
me that rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not yield further to the Senator 
from Missouri. If the Senator knows the A B C’s of parlia- 
mentary procedure, he knows he has no right to interrupt me 
without first getting my consent, and he has not gotten it. 

No; the Senator from Missouri admits the placard has 
served its purpose. Of course it has. It has served his pur- 
pose to get his name in the newspapers. It has served his 
purpose to call attention to this matter. I know that is what 
it is for, but I protest against the Senate being made a sewer 
for the vaporings of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call the Senator from Texas 
to order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas is 
called to order, and under the rule he will have to take his 


x . The Senator from Texas obeys the rule 
and takes his seat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, Mr. President. When I take my seat 
the question must be submitted to the Senate whether I shall 
be permitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senator from 
Texas be allowed to proceed in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois that the Senator from 
Texas be allowed to proceed in order. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes have it. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I had two votes to allow me to proceed 
in order and none against me. Now that I may proceed in 
order, which I was doing before 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Perper] has the floor. He 
yielded to the Senator from Texas, and if he desires to yield 
further it is for him to say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Florida knows that 
as well as the Chair. I understand the Chair’s insinuation. 
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The Chair’s insinuation is that the Senator from Florida 
should not yield further to the Senator from Texas. I want 
to say that the presiding officer of this Chamber is supposed 
to be its servant and not its master. Within the last few days 
we have had examples of temporary occupants of the chair 
trying to boss the Senate. He will not boss me. 

I yield the floor. I do not want to embarrass the Senator 
from Florida, but since the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] consents to the removal of the placard 

Mr. CLARK. O Mr. President, I did not say anything of 
the kind. I said if the Senator from Texas desires to make a 
motion, I shall not oppose it, but I desire to discuss it, 

Mr. CONNALLY. F 
here on the wall of the Senate Chamber 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
has the floor. Does he ne yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator from Texas is through, I 
shall continue my remarks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care to embarrass the Senator 
from Florida, and I shall not ask him to yield further. I have 
more consideration for the feeling of my fellow Senators than 
some of those who now and then for a brief moment occupy 
the chair or vent their vaporings here on the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
will proceed. 

Mr. PEPPER. I continue reading the President’s message: 

The menace exists not only in the slum areas of the very large 
cities but in many smaller cities as well. It exists on tens of 
thousands of farms, in varying degrees, in every part of the 
country. 
pee ae example is the prevalence of an un-American type of 
tenant farming. I do not suggest that every farm family has the 
capacity to earn a satisfactory living on its own farm. But many 
thousands of tenant farmers—indeed, most of them—with some 
financial assistance and with some advice and training can be 
made self-supporting on land which can eventually belong to 
them. The Nation would be wise to offer them that chance instead 
of permitting them to go along as they do now, year after year, 
with neither future security as tenants nor hope of ownership of 
their homes nor expectation of bettering the lot of their children. 

Another national problem is the intelligent development of our 
social security system, the broadening of the services it renders, 
and practical improvement in its operation. In many nations 
where such laws are in effect success in meeting the expectations 
ot the community has come through frequent amendment of the 
original statute. 

And, of course, the most far-reaching and the most inclusive 
problem of all is that of unemployment and the lack of economic 
balance, of which unem) t is at once the result and the 
symptom. The immediate question of adequate relief for the 


broader task of preventing unemployment is a matter of long- 

range evolutionary policy. To that we must continue to give our 

best thought and effort. We cannot assume that immediate indus- 
and 


en 
t problem in a filing cabinet of finished business. 


Mr. President, that was an utterance of our Chief Execu- 
tive on the 6th of January, at the convening of this Con- 
gress. That utterance was a challenge to the American 
Congress, as a functioning agency of the democratic process, 
to be responsible as a government to the people of this 
Nation and to supply, through government, the needs of 
the people of this Nation. 

How well have we met that challenge? 

A little while ago it became socially proper and commend- 
able and smart in some quarters to castigate the American 
Congress as what some called a “rubber stamp.” I raise 
the question that when the American Congress followed the 
leadership of the American President we got something done. 
At least we were on the way to the completion of the greatest 
legislative program this country has ever witnessed. I recog- 
nize that the Constitution places in separate categories the 
three departments of our Government, and I recognize that 
there is no constitutional or moral right for one of those 
agencies to project its own power into another department 
of our Government; but that constitutional division of au- 
thority neither prohibits nor denies to either of those depart- 
ments the assertion of a moral leadership which will be 
persuasive on the conscience and conducive to the cooperation 
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of the other departments. So I say that the American Con- 
gress is faced with an alternative, if you please: Either fol- 
low the President in his course, or else by our own initiative 
bring forth something and enact something comparably 
worthy to what he invites us, with him and following him, 
to do. 

So, if there are Senators who would like to see the Ameri- 
can Congress reassert its so-called independence, then let the 
American Congress indicate to the American people that we 
are an efficiently functioning agency of their Government 
which will actually achieve a solution of some of the press- 
ing problems confronting the Nation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask the Senator if he saw in the 
newspaper this morning a dispatch from Paris reading as 
follows?— 

American Ambassador William C. Bullitt went to Poland to ad- 
vise Polish Foreign Minister Joseph Beck not to join the mrad 
German-Japanese anti-Communist pact, it was reported toda 

Bullitt was reported acting under instructions from President 
Roosevelt. 

I wonder whether the Senator does not think the Congress 
might well express itself upon that subject. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the whole international situation 
is worthy of the Congress’s constant attention and regard. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the able Senator whether it is not more 
worthy that we should investigate and ascertain if there be 
any truth in these reports which find their way into the 
newspapers, and to which the able Senator from Michigan 
attaches importance; because it is inconceivable to me that 
the present Ambassador to France, with his experience in 
Russia and his experience in the State Department, should 
have blundered into such action as is intimated in that re- 
port, though I do not deny that perchance someone has 
given such a report to the press. But I ask the able Senator 
from Michigan if he does not agree with me that the thing 
to do is to ask the State Department whether or not what is 
stated in the dispatch is a fact before we come to judgment 
upon the question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Mr. VANDENBERG. What the Senator from Illinois says 
is precisely my view. I am submitting merely that with a 
constant stream of messages from Europe which indicate 
that our roaming ambassador seems to be engaged in divers 
and sundry mysterious conferences, followed as they are by 
this amazing dispatch—which I agree with the Senator from 
Ilinois is almost unbelievable—I say with him, and in the 
spirit of the observation made by the Senator from Florida, 
that here is a thing we ought to look into and find what the 
facts are. I am speaking for a request for the facts. 

Mr. LEWIS. And to that I give my accord. The State 
Department should at once seek to ascertain whether the 
newspaper reports accurately state the situation. 

I thank both Senators for yielding to me. 

Mr. PEPPER. And so, Mr. President, we find ourselves 
back here in the special session of the Congress, in response 
to the call of the President, and, given the President’s recom- 
mendation, constitutionally made, that we regard in our 
activities four specific subjects for legislation. The first one 
is agriculture; and I think it well that the President placed 
the problem of agriculture first upon the list of pressing and 
crying problems confronting the American Government, be- 
cause agriculture is admitted by all to be the basic industry 
of this country. When the time shall come when men who 
dwell upon the soil that their forefathers made sacred by 
their sacrifice, with diligent and honest labor and toil, with 
frugality and thrift, with the exercise of reasonable judg- 
ment and discretion, are unable to make a livelihood out of 
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that soil, then the foundations of American life will have 
become dangerously uncertain and insecure; and yet the 
facts are admitted by all to disclose the plight of American 
agriculture as being little less than tragic. 

With respect to the agricultural program, Mr. President, I 
might call attention to the fact that 30 percent of the farm- 
ers of the United States make every year less than $500 
income; and I might supplement that with the statement 
that during the so-called normal period between 1926 and 
1929 the average income per family of five of those engaged 
in agriculture in the United States was $593—just a little 
less than $50 per month per family of five during this period 
of so-called normalcy in American agriculture. Sixty-three 
percent of American farmers make less than $1,000 a year, 
88.8 percent make less than $2,000 a year, 93.8 percent less 
than $2,500 a year, 96 percent less than $3,000 a year, 98 
percent less than $4,000 a year, 99 percent less than $5,000 a 
year, 99.6 percent less than $6,000 a year, 99.86 percent less 
than $8,000 a year, 99.94 percent less than $10,000 a year, 
and 99.99 percent less than $15,000 a year. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand farmers, covering 100,000,- 
000 acres of American soil, are operating upon farms too 
poor to make possible the earning of a decent living. Forty- 
two percent of the total farm population of this country are 
tenants. Over 10 percent rent land in addition to that 
which they own. Forty-seven percent of the farmers own 
their own land. From 1930 to 1935 there was an increase of 
more than 200,000 in the number of tenant farmers in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have before me some remarks made by the 
regional director of the Resettlement Administration for the 
Southeastern States, a portion of which I hope the Senate 
will indulge me to read, because it gives a tragic picture of 
agricultural conditions in the southeastern part of the 
United States: 


For nearly 2 years— 
Says this capable man— 


I have served as regional director for the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration in the four Southeastern States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, and in my experience have found a confirma- 
tion of the statistics that are familiar to students of southern 
conditions. In discussing the Resettlement’s position in the Later 
ent situation in the South-let me add a little more emphasis to the 
appalling picture presented by these statistics. 

I would like to tell you three stories. The first is about a farmer 
in Alabama whom we found using a cord of wood to evaporate two 
barrels of molasses, selling the molasses for the price of the cord 
of wood, and saying he had made a profit on his molasses. The 
second story is about a man for whom the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration was endeavoring to make a farm plan. He said, “You can’t 
tell me anything about farming. I’ve ruined three farms already 
CT These two stories deserve 
a laugh from any audience. The third story, however, should never 
get a laugh. 
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farmer named Ryan. is 29 years of age, has a wife and two 
daughters, one 8 years and another 144 years of age. His farm is 
poorly cultivated and in a bad state of erosion. Last year he was 
working 18 acres of land that was easily classified as sub 
He was plowing his neighbor's farm in order to borrow the neigh- 
bor’s mule to plow his own farm. In other words, he was swapping 
his time for the mule’s time, and my first estimate of Ryan was that 
it was not a bad swap. In an effort to draw him out I discussed 
with him farm conditions, crops, and ts, as well as his ambi- 
tions. The 18-month-old daughter, a pretty little girl with clear 
blue eyes, was „ and when I asked what she was crying 
about Ryan said, “She has the thrash.” “What is the thrash?” I 
asked. “I do not know what it is,” he said, but she has sores in 
her mouth.” I then asked, “What do you expect to do with her?” 
Ryan answered, “I'm going to take her to the ‘conjure’ doctor.” I 
asked if there were a “conjure” doctor in the neighborhood, and he 
said, “Yes; there’s a Negro one right over yonder.” I then asked, 
“What will the ‘conjure’ doctor do for your little girl?” and Ryan 
said, ‘I don't know what he does; he takes her in a room and locks 
the door and we can’t tell what he does.” I asked, “Does he blow 
in her mouth?” and Ryan said, “Yes; that’s what we think he does— 
blows in her mouth.” I asked the 8-year-old girl where she went 
to school. When she told me I remembered passing that school- 
house about 5 miles away and that it was in a very dilapidated 
condition, She said that she walked to and from school, and did 
not know what grade she was in, as they had no grades in her 
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tion left, and in the course of conversation asked him if he 
would like to own afarm. He said, “Yes; I would like to own this 


bodies developed tuberculosis? How many of those little 


debating a bill of the sort of that being 
floor of the Senate. 


commands? Thereby hangs the tale. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would defer to the superior wisdom of 
the Senator from South Carolina on that question, and I am 
sure his answer would be correct. 


made, the following appears: 
spend too little for food to buy good diets, how- 
ood. All diets 


were in this 
Let the humanitarians remember that our own Depart- 
ms in 


factory diet. 


out what it calls a decent standard of living, and, according 
to that standard, over 40,000,000 people in the United States 
ppb eget Sot E T eg dg 
Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator from Idaho for that 
very valuable comment. 
Further, the same report, concerning what the Senator 
from Idaho has said, states: 


The chances for better diets increase with rising per 
tures for foods. At the 


expendi level (8130 per 
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Twenty-two percent had first-rate diets. 
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Thirteen percent, second rate; 49 percent, third rate, or fair 
Giris: and 79 paroent ery poor Coes. 


higher level of expenditure—$ person per year 
for food—over 60 percent of the good or very good 
diets and less than 5 percent very poor. It clear, 
SCC expenditure for 


as much as on the tables of the poor. Those fi 

and flayor to meals, and some of them are especially helpful in 
reinforcing diets where they are most likely to be 

the standpoint of good nutrition. 

About a quarter of the white nonrelief families in this country 
are selecting diets that are very good, nutritionally speaking; an- 
other fifth, very poor diets. In between are about 
the families with good diets, and about two-fifths with diets that 
are fair from the standpoint of nutrition. 


These figures indicate to the humanitarians something 
that remains yet to be done in the United States. 

If the question of diet is associated with the question of 
income, Mr. President, let us look at the statistics of the in- 


$50 a month per family of five for the American family. 
Let me give the figures of the income of the rest of the 
general population: 

39.8 percent make less than $1,000 a year. 

80 percent make less than $2,000. 

88 percent make less than $2,500. 

91 percent make less than $3,000. 

94 percent make less than $4,000. 

96 percent make less than $5,000. 

97 percent make less than $6,000. 

97.8 percent make less than $7,000. 

98 percent make less than $8,000. 


98.5 percent make less than $9,000. 

98.7 percent make less than $10,000. 
99.2 percent make less than $15,000. 
99.5 percent make less than $20,000. 
99.6 percent make less than $25,000 
99.7 percent make less than $30,000 
99.8 percent make less than $40,000 


make less than $100,000. 

0.05 percent of our total population make over $100,000 a 
year. Yet collectively they make 10.6 percent of the whole 
national income. 

Therefore, if we want something to do, let us take up the 
subject of monopoly, which the Senator from Idaho for so 
many years has been valiantly trying to impress upon the 
consciousness and to inject into the concern of the American 
Government. Let us, if we have nothing else pressing, be 
debating that subject here upon this floor, to see if we cannot 
distribute in a larger way the good things and therefore the 
purchasing power of the American people. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the relief rolls of this 
country would show now, but I suspect that we would find 
that there are at least seven or eight million unemployed 
people, as a minimum, in the United States. I am glad that 
we are now making a survey of that situation so that we shall 
have some reliable statistical data about unemployment in 
this country. 

Directly discussing the farm program, the question was 
asked me yesterday by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] what we would be doing here, in view of the fact 
that the farm bill has not yet come out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I made the statement 
that the farm problem was so widespread in its extent, so 
huge and colossal in its magnitude, that if the American 
eee did nothing for the next several years but devote 

its exclusive attention to the question of agriculture, at the 
end of that period we would still, in my opinion, find our- 
selves inadequately having dealt with that very difficult and 
complex subject. 
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If I may do so, I should like humbly to suggest that if I 
were writing a program, as it were, I would suggest that the 
Senate avail itself of this valuable time to discuss the prin- 
ciples which should be handed to our good Agriculture Com- 
mittee for the purpose of embodying them into actual and 
practical legislation; and the principles which I deem to 
underly any satisfactory solution of the farm problem are 
these: 

In the first place, American markets must be preserved 
exclusively for American agricultural products. We cannot 
for long countenance any contrary course, because we make 
these markets here in America. They are ours by right of 
nationality and inheritance. They are ours by virtue of the 
fact that we constitute a united people living under one flag, 
and all of us sharing a common destiny before the nations of 
men. Each one of us makes his several and separate contri- 
bution to the adequacy of that market, and therefore it should 
be open for the general good of all who come within the ter- 
ritory of this Nation. Therefore I would first prohibit any 
agricultural or horticultural commodity coming into the 
American market unless the American farmer fails to pro- 
duce enough of that commodity to supply his own home mar- 
ket. That principle I regard as fundamental in making an 
adequate approach to the solution of the American farm 
problem. 

The next step would be a modification of the first one. If 
foreign agricultural and horticultural commodities were to be 
admitted into American markets, they should be only under a 
quota system that limited the quantity of foreign exports and 
our imports of that commodity, and then a discretion should 
be vested in the Department of Agriculture to fix the time in 
which those commodities could come into our markets, so 
that our Government could assure our farmers that. at no 
time would those foreign agricultural commodities be com- 
peting in American markets with the produce of American 
farmers. 

Having preserved the American market for the American 
farmer, the next step would be to give the American farmer 
security in the conduct of his business. Long ago the great 
Commoner of the Democratic Party referred to the definition 
of business which gentlemen of the opposing political party 
had formulated, and in words with which Senators are more 
familiar even than I, he said that they had made the defini- 
tion of the businessman too narrow; that the man who goes 
into the bowels of the earth, or the man who goes out in 
the morning and toils through the day, or who goes out in 
the spring and toils through the summer, is as much a busi- 
nessman as the man who sits on the board of trade and bets 
on the price of grain. Just so is that little farmer down in 
Florida as much a businessman as the man who sits in one 
of the great citadels of trade and to a large degree formu- 
lates the course of American political and economic conduct. 
The duty of the Government, therefore, is to give security 
to the fundamental economic unit of American life, and that 
is the farmer. 

How can we approach the question of security for the 
American farmers—because I maintain that if we can make 
the farmers of America prosperous we shall not have to 
concern ourselves with legislating to make the laborer pros- 
perous, or the merchant prosperous, or the banker prosper- 
ous, or the manufacturer prosperous, because the farmers 
constitute the basic class of American business life. 

Let us approach the question of security for the American 
farmer. As I intimated yesterday, the first approach must 
be to give him protection against the hazards of nature. My 
colleagues, a time will come when any country which does 
not afford adequate crop insurance to its farming class will 
be regarded as being as backward as private individuals who 
do not nowadays carry private insurance on their stores and 
their homes and their places of business. 

If I correctly understand the origin of private insurance, it 
began a long time ago among some merchants engaged in 
shipping. Their ships would go forth into foreign seas upon 
commercial voyages. Some of the ships would yield to the 
pressure of the tumultous waves and never come back, and 
the owner of such a vessel would sustain the great business 
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loss of that vessel’s destruction. Pretty soon the cooperative 
impulse began to make an appeal to the intelligence of those 
engaged in that kind of business, and they saw the wisdom 
of setting aside a little fund which should constitute a sort 
of a common treasury, out of which the unfortunate owner 
of a vessel sailing in foreign waters might be recompensed 
for the loss which he sustained if the vessel were lost; and 
after a little while so great was found to be the wisdom of 
the policy of distributing the loss over a large number, that 
the principle of private insurance came to be incorporated 
as an essential part of all modern business life. Today the 
man who does not insure his home or his business is con- 
sidered a very foolish businessman, and justly so, because 
the channels of private insurance are available to him for 
protection against hazards of a very large class. 

What about the American farmer, however? Is he con- 
cerned with the devastating effect of the hail, or the destruc- 
tive force of the violent hurricane, or the cruel, withering 
effect of cold and drought? If he desires to safeguard him- 
self against those hazards, where can he turn for relief? No 
private agency is adequate to afford him that degree of re- 
lief, because it cannot afford to take that quality and that 
quantity of risk. Therefore, where is relief to be found, if at 
all? Only under the great power of the National Govern- 
ment can such a relief program finally be found. And so 
those who would aid agriculture, those who would give se- 
curity to the American farmer should first devote their 
energies to making it possible for the American farmer to 
protect himself against loss from the ordinarily anticipated 
hazards of Nature. 

I referred in a complimentary way to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore], who in the last session gave us a splendid 
example of what can be done in respect to this matter. The 
Senate, which gladly cooperated with the Department of 
Agriculture and with the President in trying to give a greater 
degree of security to the American farmer, passed a measure 
providing for a system of crop insurance for the wheat crop. 
I do not know why the House did not pass it. I should 
have thought they would eagerly have sought the opportunity 
to write that piece of legislation on the statute books, because 
I regard it as a landmark in dealing with the agricultural 
problem in this country and the world over. 

The Department of Agriculture, as I suggested, say that 
they have not any appropriation to study this question of 
crop insurance for the American farmer, Let us then give 
them an appropriation. Let us take over the chief Ameri- 
can crops—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, potatoes—but let us 
not stop with those basic crops. Let us take all crops. Let 
us take the vegetable crops, because those Senators who come 
from vegetable-producing States know that those crops are 
subject even to a greater natural hazard than are crops like 
cotton and corn and perhaps wheat. 

I know that in the Everglades of Florida, with which I am 
familiar, the bean growers have to plant and replant their 
crops as many as four different times, and I am told that it 
costs them something like $25 to $50 an acre to plant those 
crops; and when their crop is destroyed by some force of 
nature for which they are not responsible, you can see that 
the little farmer is practically driven out of a place in the 
agricultural sun in America. 

The big man can go to the bank and borrow some more 
money and plant again. Perhaps he even benefits from the 
fact that his weaker brother falls out of the competition. 
He can go to the big insurance company, or some other kind 
of a lending agency, and get an additional loan if he has 
to plant even three or four times; but how many times can 
the little fellow who is down at the bottom of the agri- 
cultural ladder go to a lending agency and secure a loan? 

To the great credit of this body, we passed in the last 
session a bill to make it possible for crop loans to be made 
to the little farmer, but in extent not more than $500. How 
many times can a bean grower replant a bean crop that cost 
him $50 an acre to plant with a gross loan of $500? 

If we want to do something that will advance the security 
of all classes of American farmers, let us therefore formu- 
late a plan whereby the whole country shall give guaranty 
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against loss to the various segments of it when these natu- 
ral hazards come to the various sections of the country. We 
know that in time—in the long run—they are coming to 
the various sections. No portions of the country in which 
any of us live are so perfect in their climate or so perfect 
in their natural bounty that they do not experience these 
hardships from Nature’s occasionally unfriendly hand. 

It may be the fruit crop of Florida which will suffer frost 
one season and the next season it may be the crop of Cali- 
fornia. Of course, California profits when our production is 
small, and, of course, we profit when California and Texas 
are out of the market. But why, in the general good, could 
we not make a common cause of the matter and all of us 
come, in a measure, to our brother’s aid, so that there shall 
be a greater degree of dependability for all of us and a greater 
prosperity for those who incidentally profit by the farmer’s 
stability. 

I say, then, let us formulate a plan of crop insurance which 
shall protect not only the basic crops but every single sub- 
stantial crop in the whole gamut of American agriculture. 
We can do that. The loss would certainly be less then than 
it now is; it could be so distributed that nobody would suffer 
very much in the amount of the premium he would have to 
pay, and the loss would not fall altogether upon the shoulders 
of the single individual or upon a few farmers in any particu- 
lar unfortunate section. I should say, therefore, that the 
third step in approaching an adequate solution of the farm 
problem would be the question of providing an adequate crop- 
insurance program that would be available to every single 
substantial American agricultural and horticultural crop. If 
we should have perfected a plan of that sort, we should have 
guaranteed the American market for the American pro- 
ducer; we should have given assurance of protection to the 
American farmer against the hazards of Nature. 

The next step would naturally be to give him security 
against the fluctuations of the American market. If the 
farmer braves the hazards of Nature and autumn comes and 
his harvest is ready for a good yield and he expects access 
soon to the great markets of his country, his hopes rise high 
in anticipation of what he is about to enjoy. He sees the 
possibility, perhaps, of having a better home, giving his 
children a college education, keeping his children that A 
appropriate to that in the public schools, 
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machine or some other kind of equipment or machinery for 
the home or the farm which will make more adequate his 
modern American life. He contemplates, perhaps, a little 
trip that will give the bus lines and railroads more passengers 
for using their transportation services. 

So all through the many ramifications of our economic 
structure go the anticipated dollars that the farmer with a 
good harvest is about to spend. 

Then what happens? Just as he has his crop in the 
warehouse, just as a farmer down in Florida gets ready with 
his 25 bales of cotton or his 10 bales of cotton or his 3 little 
bales of cotton to go to market and realize those hopes and 
aspirations, there comes into his ears the wail of his neighbor 
farmers that they, too, have had the good fortune to produce 
bumper crops, and all of them are the victims of a drop in 
the price that makes their crops not yield anything, even 
if they produce them. In other words, if the farmer wins 
the gamble with Nature, then he is at the mercy of the mar- 
ket; and when he is at the mercy of the market he is, if there 
is good production, the victim of a glutted market. In other 
words, if his crop is saved from destruction by natural forces, 
and he has a good harvest, that almost inevitably dooms him 
to financial loss by virtue of the fact that there is a glutted 
market for the produce which he has given to the country. 

This year we have more than 18,000,000 bales of cotton 
from the farms of America engaged in cotton production, 
and a home consumption power of about 11,000,000 bales. 
What are we going to do with those six or seven million sur- 
plus bales of cotton? The price has dropped from 12 cents 
or 13 cents, before that crop prospectus came out, down 
to 7 cents or 8 cents. Can the American farmer stand that 
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drop in the price of his basic commodity and still be a formi- 
dable unit in the purchasing power of the United States? 
No wonder the farmers, therefore, quit buying when they 
lost a prospective 5 or 6 cents a pound on every bale of their 
cotton; no wonder they went to the merchant and told him 
they were not going to be able, perhaps, to pay him back for 
the loans the merchant had advanced him to make that crop. 
No wonder the merchants became concerned and requested 
the wholesalers to cancel their contracts for so many bolts 
of cloth and so many bags of flour and so many sacks of 
sugar and so many suites of furniture and so many radios 
and so many automobiles and so many of the other things 
that corae from the industrial section of this country. 
When the retailer said that to the wholesaler, no wonder 
the wholesaler ran to cover and tried to protect himself 
against the manufacturer; and no wonder the manufacturer 
began to put on the brakes and to cut down the number of 
his employees and to cancel the orders for raw materials 
which he had made, When the manufacturer saw himself in 
that plight, no wonder the value of his stocks went down, 
the stocks that represented the corporate entity of the ccm- 
pany which manufactured those commodities; no wonder 
people thought they were worth less, perhaps, than they 
were before when all these orders were in prospect of being 
filled. So I think we can trace back the whole economic 
that caused the loss of $30,000,000,000 in 

the American stock markets in the last few weeks to the un- 
certainty and maladjustment of agriculture in the United 
States. 

So we are faced with an opportunity to approach the 
problem of giving the farmer greater security in the Amer- 
ican market. Well, how can we do that? I do not know the 


concern all of us, in the hope that by joint counsel and by 
earnest consideration we may find the answer. 
I have an opinion about the subject, and, in a humble 


adjustment of this Nation has become so conspicuous and 
so colossal that a man w; in TOE UPOS eee 
whose family lives there with him around his sacred hearth- 
stone, whose sons and to go forth as the sinew 


daughters are 
the time comes in this country 
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Revolution and speaks the English language of his country 
with a degree of purity, perhaps, which is not shared by any 
other segment of our people—I say when that product of 
American soil is unable to make a living in his own country, 
then even he will listen to the blatant appeals of the quacks 
and the would-be dictators that would destroy the funda- 
mental structure of American life. 

So, in the study of the agricultural problem the first step 
in giving security to the American farmer should be a just 
and fair system of crop control. 

The second step should be to make it the responsibility of 
the American Government to dispose of and to distribute 
that not unreasonable surplus which the American farmers 
under such a system of crop control would have produced. 
That surplus can be disposed of by the National Government 
in at least one of three ways, and no doubt there are many 
others. It, of course, can be disposed of abroad; it, of course, 
can be given to the indigent people of this country; and 
then, as the Secretary of Agriculture has wisely suggested, 
it can be stored away in some warehouse of an appropriate 
sort to stand as a reserve against the inadequate production 
of the lean years, so that American citizens shall forever be 
assured of an adequate food supply for their needs. 

I do not know that we have learned a lot since the days 
of Joseph long ago. Senators will remember he had a dream 
and was told there would be 7 years of plenty and 7 lean 
years, and how he took advantage of the wise advice given 
by that dream and in the years of plenty laid by in store 
for the lean years yet to come, and how, as the result of 
that wisdom, people came from all parts of that section of 
the world to eat the corn of Egypt which had been stored 
in the granaries and warehouses of Joseph as reserve forces 
against the hazards of the lean years. 

We can develop new kinds of preserving processes—for 
instance, the freezing process. Those of us who are in- 
terested in fruits and vegetables are anxious to see the Gov- 
ernment give its attention to that situation, because there 
will come a time when it will be possible for our splendid 
oranges and grapefruit and our vegetables in Florida to be 
put into a freezing process and to be kept as long as the 
purchaser wants to keep them, and then when he desires to 
use them he can remove them from that process and find 
fresh vegetables or fruit upon his table at any season of the 
year. The Government can well concern itself with a pro- 
gram of that kind and give that increased security to the 
American farmer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if the Senator is familiar with 
the effort that is being made now in the Tennessee Valley by 
the T. V. A., in conjunction with State officials, to bring 
about the very thing the Senator is now discussing, by which 
they are experimenting with different methods of freezing 
fruits and vegetables that will keep them indefinitely, by the 
use of cheap electricity which they are able to furnish to the 
people of that community. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is where I got the idea, and I want 
to pay eternal compliment to the genius of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] which has made that incomparably 
valuable contribution to American life, both in agriculture 
and in industry, which is being wrought out right in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

I want to say further to the Senator that whenever he wants 
to expand that program, when he wants to make that pro- 
gram available to all America, at least as long as I sit 
behind this desk he will find me voting “yea” when the roll 
is called. 

Apropos of the subject to which the Senator from Nebraska 
has referred, may I refer to just a few statistics with respect 
to the present availability of electrical power to the farmers 
of the country? As of June 30, 1937, there were 1,138,335 
electrified farms in the United States, according to the sta- 
tistics. which I have. This is 16.8 percent of the total num- 
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ber of farms as estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
16.8 percent only of all the American farms, in spite of what 
has been achieved in the last 4 years in that direction. How 
challenging is that problem to us, as the President has sug- 
gested, to make possible regional planning boards so the like 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority may perhaps be set up in 
other sections of the country. 

Mr. President, that is the reason why in the last few years 
the Senator from Nebraska, as much as his heart goes out no 
doubt for the Negro who is lynched, as much as our hearts 
go out for the Negro who is lynched, as they no doubt do for 
any other man who is the victim of lawlessness and unlawful 
conduct on the part of the people, has set his eye singly to 
some of the fundamentals in American life. I say thank 
God that a few men have had the vision to see, as Carlisle 
said Mirabeau could see because he had an eye. 

That is what I am talking about. There is so much to be 
done. Everyone of these hours is so precious to America 
that I want us to put first things first and devote our ener- 
gies to substantial accomplishment, because, as little as we 
are capable of solving the whole problem, there is so much 
we can do if we will really put our heads and hearts into the 
problem. 

Since July 1, 1937, the estimate of the number of farms 
electrified varied from 50,000 to 200,000. Even if we take 
the bottom estimate, since July 1, 1937, just this year, that 
great program has yielded that incomparable benefit to 
50,000 American homes. What does that mean to the Ameri- 
can housewife? It means she can have an electric iron, that 
she can have an electric washing machine, that she can 
have an electric stove. 

I grew up on a farm and I know the washtub; I know 
the old coal iron that sat in the fireplace. I know the rub 
board, and I know the paddle with which they tried to beat 
the dirt out of the clothes. I know the old wood stove that 
the American housewife stands behind while she personally 
cooks food for farm hands in the heat of the summer, as 
well as in the cold of winter. I know that the American 
housewife in 50,000 homes, just since July 1 of this year— 
in at least that many, if not perhaps in 200,000 homes—has 
had the burden of toil lifted from her back because there was 
genius and statesmanship and vision and honesty of pur- 
pose in somebody in the American Senate. No wonder our 
great President last year said to the Nation it should re- 
member what Nebraska in Senator Norris had contributed 
to the genius of American statesmanship. 

Think about the farmer who needs the electric energy 
that these facilities make available to the farm. Think 
about the electric light—because I also remember the paper 
that we dipped in wax and used for a lighter when perhaps 
we did not even have matches. I know the little smoking 
lamp by which many have tried to get the rudiments of an 
education. I know what even the electric light means to 
the spirit as well as the comfort of the American home. 
Yet we see here that perhaps 200,000 homes since July 1, 
1937, have come to enjoy that benefit for the first time. 

I said the electric light. Not only that, but what about 
the radio? When the President addresses the country, when 
some of the great inspirational addresses go out over the 
air, when some of the great music of the country and the 
world come out through the ether to delight and to culti- 
vate the American heart and the American soul, how many 
of the farm homes of this Nation do these cultural forces 
reach? When the great orchestras and the great operas, 
through the marvelous instrumentality of the radio, are 
available to the various men, women, and children of Amer- 
ica, how many of the farm people, 30 percent of whom 
make less than $500 a year and have no electrical energy 
available at their homes, are eligible to enjoy the benefits of 
these educational and cultural influences in American life? 

Yet we talk about wanting to have a sound public opinion, 
about the stable backlog of statesmanship in the people who 
are the source of our authority. We talk about wanting to 


‘edify the American mind and to sensitize the American con- 
science to an awareness of the beautiful things of life. We 


speak about the renaissance of culture here in America, but 
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what are we doing about it here in the United States Senate? 
What is the American Congress contributing toward lifting 
these standards of American ethical life? 

So I say we have not seriously attacked the problem. There 
are just a few of us, it seems, who have done so; and I do not 
include myself in that number. There are just a few NORRISES. 
In another category I include with equal compliment the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], because no man in 
this body has more conscientiously tried to advance the cause 
of humanitarianism than has the Senator from New York. 
But, Senators, I cannot help but believe that this is one 
instance when my good friend and my admired friend has 
placed emphasis upon the wrong phase of humanitarianism. 
I think he has selected for his great efforts and his great 
energy, and for the satisfaction of his great heart, an issue 
which should not have been the subject of his endeavor at 
this time, when so many more pressing matters are knocking 
at the door of Congress. And so the liberal has to make a 
choice, Mr. President, as to what he shall spend his energy on. 
You cannot dissipate your energy over a great field of effort 
and accomplish a great deal in any one particular direction. 

Then I am very much concerned because I do not want the 
public to get the wrong idea about what liberalism means in 
the United States Congress, for I should like to include myself 
in that category. I should like to be able to go back and look 
into the faces of those boys upon a little farm in Alabama 
with whom I grew up, and to say, “As it lay within my ability, 
and certainly within my heart, I have tried to do that which 
was best for the whole number of the American people, and 
I have not forgotten you here upon this little farm.” I should 
like to have our conduct so define the philosophy of liberal- 
ism that nobody should have misunderstanding about it. I 
should like it to stand the world over for this simple principle: 

“I see tragic conditions. I see imperative demands, I 
want to do, as lies within my ability, all I can in an honest 
way to improve those conditions; and I want my actions to be 
subject to the scrutiny of the principle of reasonableness.” I 
should like everybody to understand that that was the tenet 
of American liberalism, and I should not like them to say that 
we had placed upon any sphere of need more emphasis than 
that sphere deserved in the way of American time and 
attention. 

So, Mr. President, with respect to the farm situation, crop 

control, and responsibility on the part of the Government 
for the disposition and distribution of a not unreasonable 
surplus. 
The third and last point in the program would be this: 
Let the Government peg the price of the farmer’s commodity 
at a point which would yield him a fair return on his labor 
and his investment. 

What do I mean by that? I mean but the extension of a 
principle which is already recognized, not only in our political 
philosophy but in our legal philosophy. Away back in the 
history of our law our legal concepts began to embrace some- 
thing that was so intimately connected with the public wel- 
fare, so inextricably entwined with the public weal, that it 
came to be recognized as something affected with a public 
interest. That concept made it possible for the law to recog- 
nize the power of the social will, acting in response to the 
social conscience, to regulate that thing affected with a public 
interest which later came to be called a public utility. There- 


fore we began to see the great transportation agencies, the | 


ferries, the electric-light plants that served cities and States, 
and various other agencies which were intimately connected 
with the public welfare, recognized as coming within the 
scope of a peculiar category; and then we saw, admittedly, 
the power of the Government exercised for the purpose of 
giving the public the greatest possible enjoyment of those 
facilities, and of protecting those facilities in the rendition 
of the greatest possible service to the public. 

So we had on the one hand the governmental power to 
regulate rates—rates that a railroad may charge, rates that 
a transportation carrier by motor vehicle may charge, rates 
-that a telephone or a telegraph system may charge—and 
then, on the other hand, we saw the governmental hand ex- 
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tended to assure those agencies devoted to the public welfare, 
affected with a public interest, recognized as a public utility, 
a fair return on their investment. 

So there were the two situations, each the complement of 
the other. “You are subject to an obligation to serve the 
public. We will give you security so that that service may 
be rendered.” 

Mr. President, in the early days that legal concept ex- 
tended only to certain public facilities like ferries, and later 
turnpikes, and later railroads, and later telegraph lines and 
telephone lines, and later bus lines, and later radio communi- 
cation devices; and now the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] is telling us that we are also going to put in the 
same category aviation; and there are numerous others that 
are knocking at the congressional door. So the concept of 
what is affected with a public interest has been a constantly 
enlarging concept. It has extended from one category to 
numerous others; and just as the law advances by analogy, 
so have various facilities of that sort been brought within the 
scope of the public regulatory power. 

Mr. President, what was the basis of that legal concept? 
Obviously, the intimacy of the connection between that 
agency and the public welfare. Does anyone deny that? 
Does any court decision deny that? If that principle is cor- 
rect, does not the same principle apply to American agri- 
culture? Is not American agriculture so intimately con- 
nected with American welfare, so inextricably interwoven 
with the American public weal, that it becomes necessary, 
first, for agriculture to be dealt with from the standpoint of 
a national perspective, and, secondly, that agriculture be so 
dealt with that it shall render an imperative American sery- 
ice, and at the same time receive from America the protection 
which will secure the dependable rendition of that impera- 
tive service? ‘ 

Mr. President, it is not a new thing for that principle to be 
spoken of in political philosophy. What about the American 
tariff structure? What was the basis of the American tariff 
structure except for the purpose of stimulating American 
industry? And what, for generations, has the American 
Goyernment done? Why, due to the American Govern- 
ment's belief that the maintenance of American industry was 
necessary to American public welfare, we have exacted a toll 
from the American consumers to pay for the industrial pros- 
perity which has been enjoyed in this country; and I am glad 
to say that by this Congress, acting under the leadership of 
cur great President, in 1935 for the first time the broader 
application of the principle was recognized so that at least 
by one of the sections of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, a 
given percentage—I believe 30 percent—of the revenues of 
the American tariff was set aside in a fund for the aid of 
American agriculture; but 70 percent was allotted for Amer- 
ican industry, and 30 percent only since 1935 for American 
agriculture. 

It became necessary, in the evolution of the American law, 
for the courts to recognize a time when additional public 
utilities should be subject to regulation. Just a little while 
ago the United States Supreme Court balanced very deli- 
cately in its judicial mind the question of the further exten- 
sion of these categories. Down in the State of Oklahoma 
they had cotton gins. Certainly anyone would say that the 
right to maintain a cotton gin is a necessary incident of 
citizenship, and a necessary incident of private property; 
that anybody had a right to go out and own a cotton gin 
any time he desired to do so. Yet the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma passed a law requiring, as a prerequisite 
to the establishment of a cotton gin, a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. In other words, you could not in- 
augurate a cotton gin in the State of Oklahoma until you 
had satisfied a public agency that there was a public need 
for that sort of facility. 

I am not talking about some foolish theory or fancy which 
I individually entertain; I am reminding Senators that the 
United States Supreme Court has decided that it is within 
the States’ power to subject even a cotton gin to the condi- 
tion prerequisite of a certificate of convenience and necessity, 
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because the welfare of the people of that State was found 
to be inextricably interwoven with the adequacy of facilities 
to gin the cotton produced in that State. 

Just imperceptibly across the line the United States Su- 
preme Court laid down a prohibition upon the widening of 
the extent of that concept, in a case where the same legis- 
lature tried to say that before one could inaugurate an ice 
plant he had to have a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity. The Supreme Court said “No” by a narrow majority, 
that an ice plant was not so inextricably interwoven with 
the welfare of that particular State as to justify public regu- 
lation of that agency and publicly fixed prices for the service 
that agency rendered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with the case the Senator 
mentions, I wonder if he is familiar with the dissenting 
opinion rendered by Mr. Justice Brandeis. Would not the 
Senator include that dissenting opinion in his remarks? 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator from Nebraska, be- 
cause momentous as have been the dissenting opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court, so, in my opinion, will that 
dissenting opinion also be remembered in American juris- 
prudence. I honor the service of Mr. Justice Brandeis. I 
honor what he has contributed not only to American juris- 
prudence but to a betterment of American life. I honor the 
magnitude of his perspective. I honor his courage. 

Senators will recall the fight that was made against his 
confirmation when his name came to the floor of the Senate. 
Senators will remember how he was castigated as anathema 
under the name of “radical.” Unfortunately there are some 
people who castigate by definitions only and by names only, 
without differentiating the good from the bad. That other 
great President, Woodrow Wilson, who also had tive, 
could also see down the lane of years what that great mind 
and that great spirit could do upon the American Bench for 
the American people. How well has Mr. Justice Brandeis’ 
career vindicated the confidence reposed in him: In the case 
to which I have referred, after tremendous research, @m- 
bodied in his opinion, he challenged even the restraint that 
was laid down upon the expanse of that concept by the ma- 
jority of the Court in that particular case. 

In other cases which have come before the Court the view 
of Justice Brandeis, and others of his attitude of mind, is 
gradually coming into a greater recognition, and we are com- 
ing to the imperative recognition of the fact that there is no 
longer a State of Florida which, even with its beautiful geo- 
graphical structure has a degree of isolation, can actually be 
isolated in American economy. Florida and Maine, Florida 
and Washington, Florida and Michigan, and Florida and 
every other State in the American Union, are inextricably 
interwoven in their destinies; they go down together and 
they go up together. 

We hear talk about agriculture not being a subject of na- 
tional concern. What is the American farmer in Florida 
going to do when the market for his product is glutted with 
similar commodities from other States? How is the State of 
Florida going to solve that problem? 

A few days ago in my State my colleague and one of the 
Representatives and I were invited by a delegation of tobacco 
growers to one of their public meetings. Assembled in that 
meeting were representatives of all the tobacco-producing 
counties in Florida. Mind you, we did not summon them 
there, as those who talk in these times about a governmental 
dictatorship would have you believe; those tobacco producers 
invited us there. We did not say to them, “Hereafter you 
shall be minions of the Federal power; you shall be obeisant 
to the exercise of the Federal will.” They passed a resolution 
unanimously directing us, as their public servants, to come 
back to the Senate and to the House of Representatives and 
plead with our colleagues to give them crop control dealt 
with in a national way, because they readily admitted that 
Florida could not produce a reasonable quantity of tobacco 
and expect the market to be glutted to a lesser degree and 
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profit by it, because in all probability Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Virginia would perhaps take ad- 
vantage of the shrinkage of our production to increase their 
own yield in the hope that they might enjoy a better profit. 

Agriculture has become a national problem, to be dealt 
with only in a national way, because it is the national power 
only which can reach to the remote corners of this country 
and give both aid and protection to all engaged in agricul- 
tural production. 

I am saying, therefore, Mr. President, that the idea of 
aiding agriculture and making it an agency which is so 
affected with the public weal that it must be dealt with by 
the Government, acting for the public, is no new concept, 
either in the realm of jurisprudence or in the arena of 
politics. 

Our industrial friends have set us a good example, be- 
cause for years the farmers and the consumers of the United 
States have paid for the establishment and the maintenance 
of what at one time were called the “infant industries” of 
the United States. If the United States Steel Corporation, 
if the great automobile manufacuring plants, if the great 
machinery manufacturing enterprises, and innumerable 
others are infant industries, I want to know how big giants 
grow in the industrial life of the United States. Yet we have 
sat by, generation after generation, and accepted the prin- 
ciple of the tariff as a necessary incident of the industrial 
life of this country. 

Iam interested a lot of times to hear even some Senators 
and I submit the suggestion humbly—contrast, as they like 
to contrast it, the philosophy of what is called the New Deal 
with what they like to call the pristine philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson in the way of democracy. What was it that Thomas 
Jefferson was trying to do in the enunciation of his demo- 
cratic principles? I think that what he meant was that he 
wanted American agriculture to continue to be self-support- 
ing and continue to be secure against excessive encroach- 
ments of any other section or phase of our national life. I 
think he saw farmers who were self-sustained upon their 
broad acres. They even manufactured a great many of the 
things that were necessary for their comfort and their care, 
and Thomas Jefferson, with his far-seeing eye, knew that if 
we ever started to building up a great industrial section of 
this country, if we ever started building up a great money 
power, it would be only a question of time before that in- 
dustrial and financial power should, like a great monster, 
almost devour American agriculture. And how well has his- 
tory vindicated the fears which Thomas Jefferson in that 
early day entertained. 

It has come to pass that a few industrialists, only 
.05 percent of whom make more than $100,000 a year 
each, dominate the United States and its economic and 
political life. So just exactly what Thomas Jefferson 
visualized has happened. Industry has come to be the 
dominant force in American life. Industrialists have come 
to dictate, through a few of their ambitious heads, the course 
of American Government, even, and supine agriculture lifts 
its hands in plaintive wail to them seeking some semblance 
of relief at their hands. 

In 1933 there came into power in this country a political 
party and a government that was a true Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, if I interpret “democracy” correctly, because what that 
government, beginning in 1933, has tried to do is to protect 
the farmer and to protect the wage earner in the same way 
that he was protected by natural conditions in the time of 
Thomas Jefferson. In other words, a weak government, 
thought Thomas Jefferson, was for the best interests of the 
great masses of Americans. Why? Because a strong gov- 
ernment would build up an industrial and a money power 
which might perhaps engulf in its ambitiousness, sometimes 
in its avarice and greed, the lesser powers in this country. 
Therefore he said, “Let the government be weak,” or, as he 
put it, “That government is best which governs least.” But 
now I hear Democrats who pride themselves on wearing 
what they call the robes of Jeffersonian democracy crying out 
against the government that would break the strangle hold 
of the American money power and the American industrial 
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power upon the agriculturist and upon the wage earner of 
America and upon the little-business man of America, and 
saying that we, who would like to break that strangle hold, 
favor some kind of a dictatorship. I say, Mr. President, 
that the government which itself must be very strong to 
break that power is the government that is truly Jeffersonian 
in its democracy, because anyone who stands idly by and sees 
the strong man destroy the little child, or oppress the woman 
inferior in her physical strength, is not, in my opinion, a very 
worthy, meritorious exponent of liberty and security. 

Then we have precedents, both in the law and in political 
philosophy, for the extension of the concept of what is 
affected by the public interest to American agriculture, be- 
cause everybody nowadays is aware of the fact that the 
welfare of American agriculture is necessary to the pros- 
perity of the United States. 

The last point in the program would be for the Govern- 
ment to peg the price of farm commodities at a point which 
would yield the American farmer a fair return on his labor 
and his investment. If that is done, Mr. President, we 
shall have made some substantial beginning upon the prob- 
lem of American agriculture. 

Then the program comes down to this, in summary: 

First, the American market for the American agricultural 
producer, the incident of which will be that no agricultural 
commodity shall be permitted to come into this country 
from abroad in any event unless we fail to produce here 
enough for home’ consumption; or, in the alternative, in 
any case except under the ban of a quota administered by 
the Department of Agriculture which shall say that at no 
time shall one of these imports conflict in American markets 
with American agricultural production. Then truly shall we 
have the American market for the American farmer. 

The next step is a system of crop control, administered 
ty the National Government, which shall prevent the ac- 
cumulation of an unreasonable surplus. As an incident of 
that program, primary acreage allotment and award to the 
actual dirt farmer. 

The next category is the Government taking the responsi- 
bility for the disposition and distribution of that not unrea- 
sonable surplus. 

The last is the Government pegging the price of American 
farm commodities at a point which will yield a fair return 
to the American farmer. 

Mr. President, are those the points that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate are considering in 
their committee room? If those are just principles, would we 
not make some progress by the Senate devoting itself to a 
discussion of them, coming to whatever are the right conclu- 
sions, and then, with those principles in mind, instructing 
its committee to go out and frame the technique of legislation 
to a conformity with those general principles? Could we not 
begin at least a preliminary discussion of the subject here 
upon the Senate floor, without waiting perhaps until Monday, 
or until the time when the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is ready to report, because all of us know that it 
takes about a month for any farm program to be set up for 
administrative purposes? If we find ourselves with a bill 
here on the floor, we begin the debate of it; and if we continue 
that debate for any appreciable time, we shall find that in 
many farm communities the seeds are already in the ground; 
and if they are in the ground, then what are we faced with 
as an alternative? We are not going out any more, I hope, 
to plow up cotton, or corn, or wheat, or any other agricultural 
commodity. I hope we are not going to kill any more little 
pigs unless we are going to kill them and distribute their meat 
free to the indigent population of this country, to those who 
hardly ever see a piece of ham, or a piece of bacon, or food 
of that substantial sort. 

We could be discussing that problem instead of waiting 
until the bill comes here and then starting a discussion which 
will carry us so far into the next regular session that it will 
be too late to do anything effectively about the program; and 
then another year will have passed, another Congress will 
have convened, and another session will have elapsed, and the 
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Ryan family down in Alabama will still be making the cord 
of wood and swapping it for molasses, or making molasses 
and swapping it for the cord of wood; the Ryan family will 
still be swapping its services for the loan of a mule from a 
neighbor, and will still be depending upon the “conjure” 
doctor to protect its little child against disease. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator his view as to what we are going to do with the surplus 
which the farmer is producing in this country? We must 
take care of the surplus some way, but what are we going to 
do with it? How are we going to use it? I am led to ask that 
question by what the Senator has just said about using this 
food for the purpose of taking care of the indigent, and so 
forth. Does the Senator think that we can establish a system 
by which to take care of the indigent with the surplus in 
this country? I am very much in sympathy with the idea. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I thank the able Senator 
from Idaho for making the inquiry, because if his mind is 
agitated about that subject, I know we ought to have an 
opportunity here for a discussion of that great problem in an 
effort to arrive at some sensible conclusion. I have suggested 
in my remarks that there were immediately, to my mind, 
three possible ways for the disposition and distribution of 
that surplus. We could sell it abroad, either through a Fed- 
eral corporation, or else so subsidize the farmer as to permit 
him to sell it at a price which would get him a market in the 
world market. That is one possible course. 

Another one is that we could distribute it to the indigent 
people of this country as a part of the functioning of the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation already in existence, or 
else make it possible to be purchased by a segment of the pop- 
ulation just a little above the indigent, at perhaps a little 
lower price than the price at which they could purchase it in 
the market, taking care to safeguard that market for the 
farmer by not generally making that donation, or diminishing 
in price the commodity available to those who are able to pay 
a fair price. 

The third possibility, Mr. President, is the storage of a por- 
tion of the surplus for later consumption by the public and 
for later access under the law of supply and demand. 

That is the best I have been able to think out as a general 
principle. I realize that each one of those suggestions has 
about it many difficulties and, perhaps, serious question. 
I realize that if we let the Government sell into the foreign 
market we shall be accused of dumping in the way that we 
all accused the Russians of doing a little while ago. If we 
make it possible for the farmer personally to sell the sur- 
plus, or to sell it through a cooperative association in the 
American market at a low price, certain hazards with re- 
spect to our internal policy may ensue. I realize that if we 
start the distribution of food to the indigent of this country 
it has certain social disadvantages which may affect in a 
serious way what some like to call the stalwart American 
character, so that people shall come to rely upon what they 
get at the relief counter instead of that which they bring 
forth by their toil from the bowels of the earth. I think, 
however, the suggestion has merit. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there may be something in 
the suggestion that distributing food will have a tendency 
to undermine the initiative and character of the American 
citizen; but I cannot think of anything that is more calcu- 
lated to undermine the character of American citizens than 
that they be reared in indigence and in want of sufficient 
food. We have in this country at this time between thirty 
and forty million people who are living on less than the 
necessaries of life. That is not due to the present con- 
dition of affairs solely. In 1929, the great wealth-producing 
year in this country, some forty or fifty million people were 
subsisting on the bare necessities of life. Some way must be 
found, it seems to me, to reach those people who, living in a 
land of plenty, have not sufficient food for the physical 
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development of their children and the proper care of their 
families. 

It has been suggested that we are going to consider here the 
question of an ever-normal granary, for the purpose of 
preparing against a drought or a period of scant production, 
and so forth. There have been very few droughts in Ameri- 
can history; I do not know how many, but I am told there 
have been very few, perhaps half a dozen in 150 years that 
amounted to anything. If we put the food that is produced in 
a granary and wait for a drought to come along before using 
it, in the meantime the forty or fifty million people who have 
a drought every day of the year and every year will be suffer- 
ing as much as would the farmers who would be the victims 
of the drought, It seems to me far-fetched to prepare for a 
drought which may never come, and fail to take care of a 
condition which is here in our front yard every day of the 
year 


I have no objection to an ever-normal granary if it is 
going to be used for the purpose of distributing food to the 
people who need it, but I am not enthusiastic at all about an 
ever-normal granary which will be filled for the purpose of 
use in some drought year which may come. 

I am quite in sympathy with the suggestion which the 
Senator has made that the Senate ought to consider the 
question whether it is practicable and possible to distribute 
the food which is produced to those who need it and who never 
will be able to buy it under the present condition of affairs. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator from Idaho for his 
contribution. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the able Senator from 
Florida allow me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to ask my able friend from 
Idaho, in view of his last remark, which was a very pertinent 
one, to the effect that something should be done for those 
who may be hungry, those who may be needy, in what manner 
does my able friend conceive at this moment that we can 
raise the money to make provision by which we can take care 
of those whom he has correctly described? Something must 
be done at once to provide for them. a1 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, though I am not an expert 
on the subject, I have had some investigation made, and I 
am of the opinion that it will cost the taxpayers of this 
country less to distribute the food after it is produced than 
it will to buy the nonproduction of the food by buying off 
acreage from production. We are proposing to spend a bil- 
lion dollars for that purpose; we are proposing to spend a bil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of not producing and for the 
purpose of permitting acres to lie idle. Would it not be better 
to spend a billion and a half dollars for the purpose of taking 
the surplus, instead of not producing it, and sending it to 
those who actually need it? 

Mr. LEWIS. Am I to understand, if the able Senator 
from Florida will permit a further interpolation, that the 
Senator from Idaho sees the wisdom or practicality of let- 
ting all the land that is cultivable be cultivated and crops to 
be produced for feeding humanity and the Government 
supervise the manner by which that production shall be 
distributed? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I observed some time ago that the 
President of the United States made a statement to the effect 
that if all the people of the United States could enjoy even a 
decent standard of living it would require some 40,000,000 
additional food-producing acres to produce sufficient food 
to feed the people of the United States. That was a larger 
figure than I had seen theretofore stated, but it has been 
estimated by the Brookings Institution, as I recall, that it 
would require 23,000,000 additional food-producing acres in 
the United States to feed the American people if they were 
living upon such a standard as the Agricultural Department 
has suggested to be a decent standard of living. I am not in 
favor, Mr. President, of reducing, by a single acre, the pro- 
duction of the United States so long as there are hungry 
men and women and children in the United States. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I am sure my able friend will concede with 
me that something must be done by which we may purchase 
the supply from those who have raised it. It cannot be con- 
fiscated; it cannot be expropriated. Therefore, there must 
be money from some source to pay those who grow the prod- 
ucts and additional money to provide the agency that shall 
distribute it to the needy. Does not my able friend think so? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I agree, but the money spent to induce 
the farmer not to produce I would spend for the purpose of 
taking his surplus after he produced it. When we pursue a 
program of nonproduction on the one hand and of leaving 
the needy uncared for upon the other, the cost cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. We are undermining and 
depleting the American people; we are destroying that which 
can hardly be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
1 Florida yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I cannot give the figures as to 
all crops, but, taking that idea and very quickly multiplying 
some simple figures, I think it would take $425,000,000 for 
cotton alone to follow out the suggestion which the Senator 
from Idaho makes. In other words, we will have at the end 
of the year something like ten or twelve million bales of 
cotton which are described as a surplus over and above the 
amount we can consume, at the low price of $35 a bale. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose we have that number of bales, 
what does the Senator think we can do with the 12,000,000 
bales? We have got to have money to take care of it. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I will say to the Senator that 
I did not inject myself into this argument for the purpose 
of offering a solution for all these problems, but the Senator 
suggested that we could more cheaply buy the surpluses and 
distribute them than we could proceed under the proposed 
plan which the Committee on Agriculture will bring forth. 
However, in the case of cotton alone it would cost us this year 
$425,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, since President Hoover sug- 
gested ploughing up every third row of cotton down to the 
present time we have expended about a billion dollars for 
the purpose of reducing the production of cotton in order 
to increase the price of cotton. What has been the result? 
We have reduced the production of cotton, and now the 
price of cotton is cheaper than it has ever been, except upon 
one or two occasions, in the entire history of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that 
the Senator from Florida has the floor. Does he desire to 
yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not desire to take the Senator from 
Florida from the floor. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I may say to the Senator from 
Idaho that in that respect the cotton crop this year is larger 
than it has ever been in the history of the country, amounting 
to eighteen and a half million bales. 

Mr. BORAH. That is because of the vast increase in pro- 
duction per acre. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, That is true; yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know exactly, without copartner- 
ship with the Divine Being, how we are going to control that. 
So, Mr. President, we are not getting anywhere with the pro- 
gram of reducing production; we are not solving any ques- 
tion; and in the meantime we are letting our people go 
hungry. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I may suggest to the Senator 
that, while we did not have any perfect solution of the prob- 


lem so far as cotton is concerned, there was certainly a much 


better condition for the cotton farmer in 1935 and in 1936 
than there was either before or after the Triple A and the 
so-called Bankhead bill became effective. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to take the 
time of the Senator from Florida; but I do not believe that the 
increase in the price of cotton during that period was due 
to the Triple A. That act might have had some effect upon 
it, but the very fact that we have practically carried out the 
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Triple A program since the decision of the Supreme Court 
and the consequences which have followed show that the 
plan embodied in the Triple A is not a controlling factor. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I cannot agree with the Senator 
that we “practically” carried it out. We have had the soil- 
conservation program under which in the last year there has 
been an increase of 4,000,000 acres devoted to cotton produc- 
tion in this country. I do not say that it was due to that 
4,000,000 acres alone that there was an eighteen and one-half 
million bale crop, but it certainly was, in part, due to the 
fact that the failure of the other program as the result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision made it necessary for us to 
provide this rather palliative sort of a system, soil conserva- 
tion, under which we have under cultivation in cotton 
4,000,000 more acres this year than we had last year. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps we cannot go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of this matter now, but, Mr. President, I cannot 
reconcile myself to the thought that the proper solution of 
the farm problem lies in the reduction of production in this 
country when we really have not sufficient food to take 
care of our people upon any reasonable standard of living. 
There must be some way more practicable and certainly 
more humane to take care of this surplus food, such as dis- 
tribution, than that of destroying the food. If we had now 
in this country sufficient to take care of our people, if they 
were eating what they ought to eat, wearing what they 
ought to wear, were living according to a decent standard of 
living, and were being taken care of by the present produc- 
tion, there would be a very powerful argument in favor 
of stopping production, but so long as we have, as the 
President has said, one-third of the people of the United 
States in a state of need and of want, we certainly are not 
on the right road when we are reducing the quantity for 
which they are nightly praying and which they need in 
order that they may take care of their children and of their 
families. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to enable me to ask the Senator from Idaho 
a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. In reference to cotton we certainly pro- 
duce much more cotton than is required continentally in 
the United States. What should we do with that surplus? 
Would the Senator from Idaho undertake to have it manu- 
factured into cotton cloth and distributed to the needy 
as a bonus on the part of the Government? 

Mr. BORAH. I would certainly prefer to do that rather 
than destroy it while they are needy. 

Mr. OVERTON. Suppose we have 10,000,000 bales of sur- 
plus cotton today at $35 a bale. We have $350,000,000 for 
the purchase price of the raw cotton alone. The Govern- 
ment would be out $350,000,000 for the surplus cotton and 
then would have to bear the expense of manufacturing the 
cotton into cloth and distributing it among the needy. In 
the meantime what becomes of the market for cotton? The 
Government would take all the surplus cotton over and 
manufacture it and distribute it. But in the meantime what 
becomes of the market for cotton? 

Mr. BORAH. What becomes of the market while the for- 
eign production of cotton is increasing at the rate it is now— 
10,000,000 bales since we began to impose reduction? We 
are giving up the market now. How much are the 10,000,- 
000 bales worth which we are now giving to foreign pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. OVERTON. That may be very true. It is a matter of 
controversy as to whether the agricultural program of the 
United States has caused an increase of production in foreign 
lands. But I do not know that we meet the situation, so far 
as the cotton producer is concerned, by having the Govern- 
ment step in and buy the surplus production of the United 
States and manufacture it into cloth and distribute that 
cloth among the needy. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the Senator’s plan for taking care 
of the surplus? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think there ought to be a curtailment 
of production. I think we produce too much cotton. Itisa 
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question of income so far as the farmer is concerned. I am 
interested in the farmer. The farmer gets a better income 
with less production because he gets a better price. 

Mr. BORAH. Experience proves he does not get a bet- 
ter income, and, finally, the farmer has lost entirely his 
foreign market for cotton. Is the Senator in favor of re- 
ducing the production of cotton in this country to the 


+ limitation of what is necessary for our consumption? 


Mr. OVERTON. I am not quite so sure that a restric- 
tion of production has caused us to lose the foreign markets. 
There has never been a time that we did not have plenty 
of American cotton to supply the foreign market. We have 
always had a surplus. 

Mr. BQRAH. It is a notorious fact that immediately 
upon our program of reduction being announced, foreign 
governments did, by reason of that fact, encourage the 
production of cotton in their countries. I think it is pretty 
conclusively shown that increased production abroad is due 
to our decreased production at home. It would inevitably 
follow that that would be true. 

But I do not want to reduce the American farmer to the 
level of a Chinese gardener and limit him in his production 
to American consumption, especially when American con- 
sumption is falling year by year. We will never restore the 
American farmer until we restore the American market, and 
we will never restore the American market so long as there 
is an increasing number of people in the United States who 
cannot buy what they need. We are now running the coun- 
try upon a lower level by reason of the fact that nearly one- 
third of our people are not getting what they need. 

Instead of asking the farmer not to produce when he is 
not producing more than we need, why not give our atten- 
tion to the question of distribution in order that our people 
may have sufficient upon which to live? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, eloquently has this discus- 
sion corroborated the point I have humbly been trying to 
make, that there is inevitably action in store for us if we 
take up the farm problem and discuss it here in a sensible 
way of trying to arrive at a solution. I was trying to point 
out the folly of our having to devote ourselves to the par- 
ticular bill which is presumed to be under discussion when 
matters so challenging as that matter are knocking at the 
door of the American Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has spoken my views 
better than I could have spoken them myself. I want to 
corroborate his statement with this observation, if I may, 
in response to the query of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. ScHWELLENBACH]. He asked, as did the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], where the money is coming from 
to put into effect such a program as we discuss. I ask, Where 
is the money coming from that recompenses the farmers for 
the losses they are now sustaining? Who is paying the bill 
now? The cotton farmers of the country are paying the 
bill, which is the difference between 12 cents a pound for 
cotton they have grown and produced, looking toward a 12- 
cent market, and the 7 cents a pound they will get for it. 
The cotton farmers are paying that bill now. 

Where did they get the money? They get it out of the 
impoverishment for which they are paying. It is not a 
question of a debt somebody would like to incur. It is a 
question of whether the cotton farmers are going to pay all 
the bill or whether the-rest of the country will help to pay 
the bill. 

There are three funds from which the money might come 
which the Senator from Idaho had in mind for purchasing 
this surplus commodity: First, it might come from the funds 
which the farmers are now losing due to this unfavorable, 
unsatisfactory agricultural situation—for instance, the dif- 
ference between 7 cents a pound for 18,000,000 bales of cotton 
and 12 cents a pound would be a tidy sum in itself. 

The second fund could be a part of the money now going 
to give jobs and to purchase food for relief workers of the 
country. A diminution of that money could be made, be- 
cause actually what we are trying to give the relief worker 
is food and clothing and shelter. If we give him food direct, 
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we do not have to give as much money as would be other- 
wise necessary. That may be also a part of the sum the 
Senator from Idaho had in mind. 

The other part would be the sum which was mentioned 
to be paid the farmer for curtailment of his production. 

Put all these funds together, and I dare say we would have 
a fund sufficient to carry out the worthy objectives which 
the Senator from Idaho enumerated. 

The truth of the business is the Senator from Idaho was 
putting his finger on the spot. He was suggesting the fact 
that we yet have not reached down into the rock bottom of 
this problem which is presenting itself to our Government. 
What we have done to date has been to a large degree 
superficial and temporary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PEPPER. Gladly. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest in this connection, as I see the 
benign face of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] turned this way, that it is certainly as reasonable, 
and no more expensive, to give people food as it is to give 
them housing. We have entered upon a vast scheme of 
giving houses, and in those houses I suppose we are to put 
people who have not sufficient food. There is no reason 
why the Government should branch out into the question 
of taking care of the housing problem, unless there is cou- 
pled with it the matter of taking care of those who actually 
need something to eat. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to enable me to reply to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am sure the Senator from Idaho will 
do me the justice of conceding that before I was interested 
in housing I was interested in feeding the people. I was one 
of the first to introduce measures for properly feeding the 
hungry. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not mean to intimate the Senator was 
confining himself to the question of housing, but I do mean 
to intimate the Senator has established a very excellent 
precedent for those of us who contend we should feed the 
people also. 

Mr. WAGNER. I agree with that 100 percent. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am glad to have this pub- 
lic testimonial of the attitude of the junior Senator from 
New York, which came as no surprise to me, because I have 
on every possible occasion paid tribute to his humanitarian 
sentiment. I know he is interested in reaching something 
like a fundamental cure for the situation with which we are 
now faced. 

Mr. President, the truth of the business is that this tem- 
porary recession, which has cost many hundreds of millions 
of dollars, shows how completely we yet have the problem in 
front of us. As much as has been done, as much as has 
been achieved, as much as we have accomplished in the last 
4 years, there is a colossal challenge to us from the future. 
We can well spend our time in what I would like to call 
something like the Committee of the Whole, with everybody 
here giving an idea which he may happen to entertain about 
the farm problem. I think that by putting those factors 
all together, with perhaps a little curtailment of acreage and 
a little protection for the farmer, and fairly adequate funds 
for the distribution of his commodities, we can help both the 
farmer and the indigent person who does not have enough 
food in the United States. 

Mr. President, making a comparison of the importance of 
the measure we are now considering with another question 
or two which presents itself to us, let me make this observa- 
tion: 

The crime of lynching, as inglorious a chapter as it is in 
American life, has been a steadily diminishing crime. 

In the period between 1889 and 1899 there was an average 
of 187.5 lynchings per year. 
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From 1900 to 1909 there was an average of $2.5 lynchings 
per year. 
From 1910 to 1919 there was an average of 61.9 lynchings 


per year. 

From 1920 to 1924 there was an average of 46.2 lynchings 
per year. 

From 1925 to 1929 there was an average of 16.8 lynchings 
per year. 

In the year 1931 there were 13 lynchings. 

In the year 1932 there were 9 lynchings. 

In the year 1933 there were 29 lynchings. 

Let me pause there, Mr. President, to remind the Senators 
that in 1933 we probably reached the pit of the depression, 
and to remind Senators that statistics show that there is an 
actual correlation between the number of lynchings and the 
price of cotton. I repeat that astonishing statement—that 
statistics show that there is a necessary relation, that history 
has shown that there is a correlation, between the price of 
cotton and the number of lynchings. If the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner] and the other proponents of this 
bill will take my word for that statement, is the best way 
to stop lynching the passage of this bill, which will inflame 
a great section of the country which feels that righteous 
indignation should justly be turned toward its resistance? 
Instead of encroaching by the Federal power upon local gov- 
ernmental functions, would we not better try to raise the price 
of cotton, and not only prevent lynchings but help the farm- 
ers of America to give their children better food, their families 
more medical care, and to reduce the number of mortalities 
in American life? 

It is very obvious to anyone that when the price of cotton 
is low the Negro, who is generally the victim of the lynching 
passion, is more idle than he would be if he were occupied, 
has less money to spend, and less means with which to gratify 
his legitimate aspiratiens; and in a time of severe impoverish- ~ 
ment the pinch of hunger and the suffering of nakedness and 
of little shelter perhaps may drive him to an attitude of mind 
that will make him commit crimes which do arouse the 
passions of communities to such an extent that they will take 
the law in their own hands. But give the Negro a fair wage, 
give him a fair price for the commodity he produces, send 
him to school, put decent clothes on him, put him in a decent 
home, and give him sanitary conditions for his residence, and 
you will find that Negroes will not commit crimes which 
result directly in the aroused passion that brings about 
lynching. 

Anybody who lives where lynchings occur knows those 
statements to be true. So what I am suggesting is, instead 
of dealing with the little boil on the skin, as it were, which 
is the symptom of an inner lack of health, let us attack the 
problem in a substantial way and give a stable economy to the 
country, and that alone will take care of these other prob- 
lems that are but symptoms of economic maladjustment. 

In 1934 there were 17 lynchings. 

In 1935 there were 23 lynchings. 

In 1936, as we began to climb out of the depression, there 
were 10 lynchings. 

Up to July 1937 there were five lynchings the country over. 

Mr. President, as I have just stated, last year there were 
10 lynchings—10 murders, if you please—committed in the 
United States; crimes no less of passion than those of the 
Negroes who were the victims of the lynching rage, because 
in most instances, as, of course, everybody knows, lynching 
results from some brutal attack of a murderous character, or 
from a murder actually committed by the colored victim, or 
else from some attack upon the integrity of womanhood. So, 
Mr. President, if this bill is enacted, if the South is stigma- 
tized as being incapable of self-government, if its officers are 
castigated as unwilling to do their duty, and this bill goes on 
the statute books and succeeds perfectly to the aspirations 
of its authors, it will save, judging from the statistics of last 
year, 10 lives. I shall not speak of what the net gain might 
be, because a great many of the 10 lives lost last year would 
soon after their demise by lynching have gone the way of all 
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flesh to another world through the agencies of legitimate 
law, but I turn over here to some further statistics. 

I have in my hand some information as to the principal 
causes of death in the United States in the year 1934. 

The number of deaths from disease of the heart was 303,724. 

From cancer, 134,428. 

Suppose we had been discussing the antilynching bill here 
at the last session when that splendid progressive Democrat 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], was arousing the consciousness 
of the Senate to eradicate cancer, which we have begun to do 
by the appropriation of $1,000,000 a year from the Federal 
Treasury. Which has saved more lives—an antilynching bill 
or an anticancer bill? 

The number of deaths in the United States since 1934 from 
cerebral hemorrhages, cerebral embolism, and thrombosis 
was 108,110. 

From nephritis, 106,584. 

From accident, 100,977. 

From pneumonia, 100,573. 

From tuberculosis, 71,609. 

Mr. President, what has the Federal Government done to 
stamp out tuberculosis while we talk about stamping out 
lynching, which, if it had been done, would have saved 10 
lives in all the country last year? 

I want to pay a word of tribute to the Federal Government, 
to the Public Works Administration, to the State of Florida, 
and to the county commissioners of the several counties of 
Florida for having established at the beautiful city of Orlando, 
in Florida, the first tuberculosis hospital that we have had in 
that State. Up until a little while ago a victim of the white 
plague would have found himself a derelict upon human 
charity. Now he goes through the portals of a well-manned 
and competently operated hospital, even if he has not a dime, 
because the public generosity and the public heart have made 
those things available to him. If we had done that the coun- 
try over, instead of there being 71,000 deaths from tubercu- 
losis in the United States last year, that number might per- 
haps have been severely diminished. At least the number 
would have been reduced more than 10, which will be the 
gross saving, I assume from the statistics of last year, from 
the antilynching bill. 

Mr. President, when it comes to putting first things first, 
when it comes to the selection of that which should be the 
objective of a progressive party and a progressive govern- 
ment, when it comes to what should be the beneficiary of the 
wisdom and the genius of a really intelligent liberalism, 
which should be the chief concern of this Congress—an anti- 
lynching bill or an antituberculosis bill? Has anybody said 
anything about that? Yet last year more than 71,609 of our 
fellow citizens died because of that dreadful disease. 

Diseases of early infancy caused 54,348 deaths in the 
United States in the year 1934. 

Diabetes, 28,000. 

Diarrhea and enteritis, 23,211. 

Another fact: In the year 1930, of all ages of persons and 
from all diseases, there occurred 1,343,356 deaths. Under 
1 year of age in that year there were 145,374 deaths. Under 
5 years of age there were 195,200 deaths. I wonder if Sen- 
ators know that 120,000 babies died in the United States last 
year, when it is estimated that 60,000 of those lives could have 
been saved if they had had adequate medical care and atten- 
tion? What is being done by the American Congress to di- 
minish child mortality? Some of these no doubt died with 
their mothers in childbirth. I wonder if Senators who are 
the proponents of this measure are aware of the fact that 
last year in this country 13,000 American mothers died in 
childbirth, when it is estimated that 9,000 of those lives could 
have been saved if they had had adequate medical care 
and attention? 

Infant mortality, the citizenry of tomorrow, dying by 
reason of the neglect and the lack of wisdom and the lack 
of charity of the citizenry of today; and yet risus in the 
American Senate is particularly concerning himself about 
how to stop those little lives from passing on into the Great 
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Beyond, instead of coming into lives of usefulness and fruit- 
fulness in the American community. 

Mr. President, I could give similar statistics about other 
years. Just the other day it happened to be my privilege to 
visit a certain public-health assemblage; and, growing out 
of the information obtained at that meeting, I am sorry to 
admit that I found out that in my State 30 percent of the 
deliveries of children are made by midwives. I claim that 
in intelligence and general social conditions my State ranks 
with any State in the American Union. I use my State 
merely as an example. Lately proper instruction to mid- 
wives in my State has been given under the auspices of the 
W. P. A. Some of this money that was fought for and was 
obtained from the American Congress for Works Progress 
Administration purposes went down in my State to instruct 
the midwives of Florida, with the result that in 1935 mothers’ 
deaths in that State were reduced from 238 to 213. 

Mr. President, the lives of more than 10 mothers in the 
United States were saved because the conscience of the Amer- 
ican Government was aroused to a situation of that character. 
Let us discuss that problem, if we do not have a farm bill 
ready. 


Another thing, the Works Progress Administration in my 
State has adopted as one of its projects a survey to see what 
are the availabilities of hospital facilities to the indigent peo- 
ple of that State. In conjunction with the medical pro- 
fession of the State, we are going to try to find out what 
happens to an indigent person in that State who does not 
have hospital facilities available to him. 

I was in a county of my State one night not long ago. I 
sat down with the county officials, and they told me heart- 
rending stories of how a mother had died in that county 
because the people raised $7.60 from the Methodist Church 
and $7.50 from the Baptist Church and $13 on the street, 
and that sum of money was not enough to provide for a 
major operation which that woman had to have to save her 
life. Such incidents, Mr. President, are occurring in the 
United States a thousand times every day, and if the farm 
bill is not ready for discussion, let us discuss some kind of a 
law which, in conjunction with the several States, and with 
the guidance of the organized medical profession, will make 
hospital facilities available to the indigent and the medically 
indigent people of this country. There is plenty to talk 
about and there is plenty to do instead of wasting our time 
on something that is not one of the major problems of Amer- 
ican public life. 

If we cared to do so, there are some other questions with 
which we might concern ourselves. One of them is the matter 
of crime. I wonder how many are aware that there have 
been 700,000 crimes committed every year in this country 
by persons under 21 years of age. There are 4,300,000 crim- 
inals among our fellow citizens in this country. 

Mr. President, I have before me here the Washington Post 
of this morning, and I find this headline: 

Two more to go, union told in labor killing. Anonymous call 
spurs search after Minneapolis leader is slain. 

The criminal element is going rampant up and down the 
length and breadth of this land leaving death and destruc- 
tion and defiance to law in their wake. Only a little while 
ago it took the national power, with all its weight, to combat 
even the single crime of kidnaping. Even kidnaping cost 
many more than 10 lives last year, and why are we not talk- 
ing about kidnaping if the farm bill is not ready, and why 
are we not talking about other criminal activities, and doing 
something to keep those 4,300,000 criminals from propagat- 
ing their lives and lineages of crime in this country? 

Mr. President, a felony is committed in the United States 
every 24 Thirty-six lives are taken every day by 
homicide. What is lynching but a form of homicide? It is 
an incident where a group of men, aroused by some great 
passion, go out and take the life of another person, generally 

a person who has committed some heinous crime. 
Was that the only kind of homicide going on in the United 
States last year? Not at all. There were 36 lives taken 
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every day by homicide, 1 murder every 40 minutes. What 
are we doing against the cause of murder generally? I am 
willing to attack the cause of murder, because that occurs the 
Nation over. I am willing to attack the question of the pres- 
ervation of civil liberties the country over. I am willing to 
make a fair attack upon crime the country over, because it is 
the problem of the Government to destroy and prevent crime. 
But I am not willing to take up homicide by a shotgun only 
and devote all of our time to that question. I am not willing 
to take up homicide just by the use of a knife and devote all 
of our time to that question. I am not willing to take up 
homicide committed against Chinese or Japanese, or just 
aliens. I am not willing to deal with murder that is com- 
mitted only in New England, or in the Middle West, or in 
the South. 

If there is the desire that we attack the problem of crime, 
let us attack the problem of crime. Let us meet it four- 
square, because God knows we need to meet it in a country 
where there is a murder every 40 minutes. It may be that 
the reason why there is a murder every 40 minutes in the 
United States is that we have not seriously approached and 
attacked the whole question of crime and the conditions out 
of which crime ferments. We find that criminal conditions 
to a very large degree determine the amount of crime, be- 
cause a great many men yield to the impulse to take some- 
thing. Their action amounts to robbery, or burglary, or 
theft of a minor sort, because they do not have those things 
which they feel in their hearts they can legitimately expect. 

Do we not remember in Les Miserables something about a 
man breaking into a window and stealing a loaf of bread, 
committing a crime because he was hungry, because he could 
not in the normal economic process of his country get the 
satisfaction of a loaf of bread in a legitimate way? Let 
us not only attack the murders by colored men in the South, 
let us attack murders by all men the country over, and I 
know we will have a united Congress behind such a resolve. 

A little while ago we were talking about the question of 
expense, It was asked, Where are we to get the money for all 
these things? I wonder whether we were aware of the fact 
that crime in the United States last year, according to the 
estimate of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who has done such a re- 
markable job in the United States, cost the people of the 
United States $15,000,000,000. Almost as much money as 
the New Deal has spent from the day Franklin D. Roosevelt 
took office to the present. The American people paid last year 
for crime in the United States, which is the equivalent of 
$28,500 every minute, $41,000,000 every day. 

There are at present inmates of county and city prisons to 
the number of 46,292. There are inmates of State and 
Federal prisons to the number of 137,997, there are in 
juvenile delinquency institutions 30,496. So, if we want to 
approach this thing in a fundamental way, we will take the 
whole problem of crime, and not any particular crime. 

Let us assume just for a moment that we might concern 
ourselves in our leisure with the question of education. That, 
in a democracy, is worthy of the consideration and the con- 
cern of the Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Russetz in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have heard a portion of the admirable ad- 
dress of the able Senator from Florida. If I may be per- 
mitted to ask him a question, I read in this morning’s paper, 
and doubtless the Senator has read it, of a gangster or a 
labor assassination up in one of the Northern States. I 
wonder whether this bill seeks to prevent these gangster 
crimes and some of these labor assaults and homicides, which 
are becoming so frequent in the controversies between the 
C. I. O. and other organizations of labor, which result. in 
assassinations, murders, violation of law, and violation of 
Properts Are we going to deal with those questions by this 

ill? 
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Mr. PEPPER. To the contrary, as the Senator will ob- 
serve by looking at page 7 of the bill, where it provides: 

“Lynching” shall not be deemed to include violence occurring 
between members of groups of lawbreakers such as are commonly 
designated as gangsters or racketeers, nor violence occurring during 
the course of picketing or boycotting or any incident in connection 
with any labor dispute” as that term is defined and used in the 
act of March 23, 1932. 

I wonder what the attitude of organized labor is toward 
the bill which is now under consideration? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

If we are so solicitous to deal with an alleged group of 
offenses in certain parts of the United States, why should we 
not deal with the offenses to which I have just referred, and 
these numerous crimes, murders, assassinations, assaults, sit- 
down strikes, and so on, which interfere with life and with 
property? Why do we single out one particular alleged group 
of offenses, instead of covering the whole field of crime, if the 
Federal Government has authority to deal with these internal 
and police affairs of the various States? 

Mr. PEPPER. In response to the helpful suggestion of the 
distinguished Senator from Utah, I think that is the chief 
weakness and the chief error of the bill and the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, a good deal has been said 
about the particular provision to which the Senator from 
Utah has referred. That exception was put into the bill by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I accepted the judgment of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as I have heretofore accepted 
standing committees’ amendments to other legislation intro- 
duced by me. I understand the committee inserted the 
amendment because there was already ample law to deal with 
these criminals. However, so far as I am concerned, I prefer 
to have the provision referred to eliminated from the bill. 

There has been a good deal of talk, more or less irresponsi- 
ble, on the topic as to who was responsible for inserting that 
provision. I wanted to clear up that much. So far as I am 
concerned it may be eliminated. It was inserted after some 
study by the Judiciary Committee itself, and not by the 
author of the bill. Iam sorry that the joint introducer with 
me of this legislation is not present, because he could verify 
what I say, He was the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee which dealt with this legislation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
New York for making that exculpating statement, so far as 
he is concerned, because I know that he would not personally 
want to make an exception of that category. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I apologize for interrupting the Senator in his 
address, but in eliminating the provision to which the able 
Senator from New York has just adverted, is not the bill in 
the prior sections, particularly in the first and second sec- 
tions, susceptible of the construction which I have imputed 
to it, that it will reach the character of offenses to which I 
have referred; and if we can deal with one alleged group of 
offenses in one particular section of the United States, why 
not deal with other offenses in other parts of the United 
States? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Utah, as usual, is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I usually find myself in agreement with 
the Senator from Florida, but I cannot quite agree with his 
statement that the Senator from New York has exculpated 
himself from the exceptions contained in this bill. It is not 
a question as to who wrote them down in the bill with a 
pencil. It is a question of who is advocating them at pres- 
ent. The Senator from New York may not have written 
them down on his typewriter in the privacy of his closet but 
he is standing on the floor of the Senate asking us to take 
up and pass the bill with those exceptions in it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. WAGNER. There are some discussions in respect to 
which I will not make answer on the floor, but I just wanted 
to say that I did not intend in any way to abandon any 
provision of this legislation. I have frequently accepted 
the judgment of other Senators who I think are perhaps 
better informed than I am; so in connection with this bill I 
accepted the judgment of the Judiciary Committee that that 
exception ought to be made, because already there is ample 
law in the States and national statutes dealing with the 
subject. I accepted that judgment and was ready to advo- 
cate the legislation with the provisions in it which are there 
as the result of the judgment of the committee. 

I see that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] is 
in the Senate Chamber now, and I think perhaps he is 
somewhat more familiar with the history of this particular 
provision than I am, and could enlighten the Senate con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield in order that I may read to the Senate about 
an inch and a half of a newspaper report? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from New York says there 
is ample provision already to cover every other crime ex- 
cept the one he is concerned with. I quote from a news- 
paper article under date of New York, November 15, being 
an Associated Press dispatch. It is headed: 

VIGILANTE DAYS NOW AHEAD FOR BROOKLYN—BUSINESSMEN SET OUT 
TO ORGANIZE 1,000, ARMED, TO STOP ASSAULTS AND ROBBERIES 

New York, November 15—The spirit of the old “vigilante days” 
of San Francisco’s Barbary Coast era boiled to the surface in staid 
old Brooklyn today. 

Brooklyn, as I understand, is in New York, or is a part 
of New York. (Laughter.] 


Businessmen— 


Not hoodlums— 


Businessmen sought to arm themselves and organize a “vigilante 
committee,” 1,000 strong, to end a series of street assaults and 
robberies. 

“Thirty-eight persons already have applied for pistol permits,” 
said Sumner A. Sirtl, president of the Midtown Civic League. 
“We have had to take this matter into our own hands—to protect 
our wives”— 

Note, he says— 


“to protect our wives, our families, and our businesses.” 

The police, he said, have done the best they could, but that 
there are too few of them. 

That is a condition which is so well provided for that 
New York must, forsooth, come down South and regulate 
us, when only nine lynchings occurred in all the United 
States in 1936. I submit that for the intellectual rumina- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I understand that while I was not 
present on the floor a statement was made by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacGner] with reference to 
the elimination of the provision in the pending bill relating 
to gangsters and racketeers. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, which held re- 
peated hearings on this bill, I want to say, in all due justice 
to the junior Senator from New York, that he had absolutely 
nothing whatsoever to do with the inclusion of that provi- 
sion in the bill under discussion. The arguments came 
largely from the city of Chicago. I do not desire to trespass 
at this time upon the time of the Senator from Florida, but 
it ought to be very palpable that there is quite a material 
difference between the case of homicide resulting from two 
gangs with sawed-off shotguns who meet on the streets of 
the city of New York or the city of Chicago to fight out the 
question of territorial jurisdiction over gambling or prostitu- 
tion or liquor permits and a homicide as defined in the bill 
to have been committed by a mob. 
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However, I rose simply to say, without trespassing upon 
the time of the Senator from Florida, that it is entirely sat- 
isfactory to me as chairman of the subcommittee having this 
bill in charge, and as coauthor of the bill, if and when it 
comes up for final disposition, to have the amendment re- 
ferred to adopted and this particular provision eliminated 
from the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to inform the able Senator from 
Indiana that the last case of conduct such as referred to by 
the Senator from Indiana occurred in the esthetic region 
of New York and in the locality of Brooklyn, not in Chicago. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Indiana says that 
the Senator from New York was not responsible for this 
exemption. Somebody was. I should like to have the Sena- 
tor be as candid in that respect as he is with respect to the 
Senator from New York. Somebody wrote this exemption 
in the bill. Somebody had a purpose; somebody wanted 
gangsters protected. Somebody did not want to prosecute 
mobs if they resided in certain geographical sections. Some- 
body did not want to prosecute mobs if they murdered gang- 
sters in New York and Chicago. What Senator, if the Sena- 
tor minds telling us, was so devoted to the causes of the 
gangsters and the racketeers and the lawbreakers and the 
other unmentionables—whose names I should like to use, but 
which the rules prohibit me from uttering—as to solemnly 
exempt their crimes, their misdemeanors, and their villainies 
from the operation of the law? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I desire to be very frank. I am very 
sorry that the junior Senator from Ulinois [Mr. DIETERICH] 
is not here at this time. I think it was largely due to the 
statement of the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETER- 
IcH], who was a member of our subcommittee, who worked 
hard on this bill, and is in full sympathy with it, that he 
wanted to eliminate the civil suits against the counties for 
the beneficiaries of killed gangsters. That was Senator 
DIETERICH’s idea. He intends to speak on this subject, and 
is in full sympathy with the junior Senator from New York 
and myself in eliminating this provision ‘entirely, so that the 
idea may never go out from the halls of the Senate that a 
single Member is trying to protect gangsters and racketeers, 
as mentioned in the numerous speeches heretofore made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator from Indiana a 
question. It was not for the purpose of protecting men of 
the character that I was just referring to, who assassinated 
in cold blood some 25 or 30 or 40 helpless victims in the 
State of Illinois, that it was desired to insert this provision 
exempting the counties and the State and their officials 
from prosecutions, was it? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
had I the time now I would discuss the matter fully. I pro- 
pose to take the time later. I believe we should quit talking 
about forestalling farm- legislation. and get down to the 
merits of this bill and have a vote on it. I want to have it 
understood here and now that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner]. and myself are not obstructing the Presi- 
dent’s program. We are willing to submit this question to a 
vote now. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, we are not. Then who is obstructing? 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Gentlemen like the one who has just 
spoken are obstructing this program. We are willing to vote 
on this question today and take up the reorganization bill 
or the farm bill tomorrow and go straight through with the 
President’s program. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator think that we who repre- 
sent the section which is being held up as illiterate before 
the eyes of the public are to sit supinely down and let the 
supposed legislation take the place of a farm bill or any 
other bill, in order that certain Senators may humiliate the 
section that through all these years has kept alive the party 
to which they profess to belong, and when they come into 
power they attempt to humiliate us purely for political 
reasons? 

Mr. VAN NUYS and Mr. KING rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to conclude my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so that some other Senator may be recognized. How- 
ever, I yield first to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van 
Nuys], and then I shall yield to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
King]. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. There is no desire on my part to bring 
up a sectional difference here, but I challenge any Member 
from the Southland to produce any greater record of love and 
fidelity to the Democratic Party than the Senator from In- 
diana can show has existed for three generations both on the 
maternal and paternal side of his family. 

Mr. SMITH. And now washing it all out by attempting to 
humiliate the section that made it possible for the Senator 
to sit where he is. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] 
has alluded to the fact thaf he wants to take a vote im- 
mediately. I ask the Senator if he does not recall that Thad 
Stevens was anxious to take a vote immediately so as to force 
through the bill which robbed the South of its honor and 
its liberty and of possible rehabilitation? I am glad we had 
men then and I am glad we have men now who are not 
willing “to vote at once.” 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sure there is no doubt in anybody’s 
mind as to the purpose of this bill. The country over knows 
that this bill is aimed at the southeastern part of the United 
States; the country over knows that it is an effort by sec- 
tions of the country which have a large colored populafion 
to police the internal affairs of States which likewise have a 
similar population and in which in the past a certain num- 
ber of lynchings have occurred. We all know that; there 
is no use to quibble about or to debate that subject. If the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator from New York want 
to bring forth a civil-liberties bill, then they will find, I 
believe, Senators from the South conscientiously trying to 
help them do it. 

If they want to protect those who are the victims of 
espionage and of coercion and of brutality who are trying to 
assert their fair rights as American workmen, they will find 
the South and the southern Senators gladly anxious to help 
them in the enterprise; if they want to protect the innocent 
citizen who is the victim of the gangsters’ mob in any of the 
large cities of this country, they will find the Senators from 
the South want to help them do it; but, Mr. President, we 
would not be worthy of the section from which we come, we 
would not be worthy of the ancestry which gave us birth, 
we would not be worthy of the soil on which we have been 
born and nurtured, if we should not resist as much as lies 
within our power an effort to single us out as the one section 
of the country incapable of self-government and to castigate 
us as a section of lawbreakers and of mob bringers-on before 
the eyes of all the world. 

Mr. President, I shall say only that section 4 of article IV 
of the Federal Constitution guarantees to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government, the assurance of 
protection of each State against invasion, and, “on applica- 
tion of the legislature, or of the executive“ when the legisla- 
ture cannot be convened—“against domestic violence.” Those 
are the only instances in which the Federal power has the 
right to transgress State lines and to attempt to protect the 
civil liberties of citizens within State lines, except under the 
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fourteenth amendment; and by the fourteenth amendment 
the Negro, the Chinese, the Japanese, the member of any 
other race are guaranteed by our organic law the equal pro- 
tection of the law, and they are assured that neither their 
life nor property can be taken away from them except by 
due process of law. We are not segregating this class. 

They receive the equal protection of the law. If they do 
not receive it, it is not the fault of the States, but it is the 
fault of conditions which this proposed law cannot possibly 
correct. 

So we say to Senators, propose a plan of humanitarianism 
that is universal in its reach, and we of the South will be 
with you, at least, I certainly will; propose a plan to improve 
economic conditions in the South, so that the crime of lynch- 
ing will be eradicated by its own nature instead of by the 
provisions of the proposed law, and I will certainly be with 
you; propose a plan that will give the South fair freight rates 
and that will make it possible for us to have a sound economy 
in the South, and we will certainly be with you; propose a 
plan that will keep northern industrialists from exploiting 
both our resources and our labor upon the pretense that 
they are giving us a great bounty, and we will be with you; 
propose a plan that will make it possible for us more effec- 
tively to enforce the law both at home, in the South, and in 
other sections, and I will certainly be with you; but propose 
a plan, Mr. President, which shall hold up to castigation the 
Southland that we love and we shall oppose it with every 
ounce of energy and every bit of conscientiousness which 
Teposes in our bodies. I hope, therefore, that the regard of 
the Senate for this measure will dissuade my good friend 
from New York, whom I reverence and respect, from insist- 
ing at this time or injecting into the troubled scene of Amer- 
ican life of today this controversial issue that has so deeply 
divided our opinion and so strongly restrained us from doing 
the great things which we ought to do in order to live up to 
the confidence and faith which our President and the great 
American people have in us and because of which we were 
called here in this special session of Congress. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States, submitting nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The Senate resumed consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Wacner to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1507) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RusseLL in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Andrews Copeland King 
Ashurst vis La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Dieterich Lee Russell 
Bailey Donahey Lewis Schwartz 
Duffy Schwellenbach 

Barkley Lone Sheppard 

rry Frazier Lundeen Shipstead 
Bilbo George McAdoo Smith 
Bone Gerry McCarran Steiwer 
Borah Gibson McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Bridges Gillette McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Glass McNary 
Bulkley Graves Malo 
Bulow Green Miller 
Burke Guffey Murray Vandenberg 
Byrd Hale Neely Van Nuys 
Byrnes Harrison Norris Wagner 
Capper Hatch Nye White 
Caraway Hayden O'Mahoney 
Chavez Herring Overton 
Clark Hitchcock Pepper 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to reannounce the 
absences and the reasons heretofore as stated by me upon a 
previous roll call. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mrs. GRAVES. Mr. President, a new Senator, I believe, 
is supposed to be seen and not heard, particularly if she has 
not prepared in detail her maiden speech. I had not ex- 
pected to speak on this subject, at least for a long time, be- 
cause I thought agricultural measures would be considered 
first. But since the antilynching measure has taken prece- 
dence over all other measures, I feel that it is of such im- 
port as to demand an expression of my convictions. I shall 
not speak to consume time, nor shall I discuss other meas- 
ures that may be more important to our country as a whole; 
but I shall confine myself merely to the bill in question. 

Mr. President, I abhor lynching. It is a crime designed 
to punish crime or to prevent a recurrence of crime. We 
know from history, however, that lynching has been common 
to all countries in an unsettled condition. We know from 
history that every part of these United States has its heri- 
tage of extra-legal activity. We are told, in fact, explicitly, 
by no less an authority than the encyclopedia that lynch 
law, not civil law, cleared the forests and valleys of the West 
of the horse and cattle thieves. That was lynching, and I 
abhor lynching. 

We know that in the pioneer days of the West, where 
cattle and horses represented the living of the settlers, 
there was such an epidemic of stealing that numbers of 
ranchers occasionally banded themselves together and in- 
flicted summary punishment upon the criminals; but in 
doing so they committed a crime, for they were guilty of 
lynching. 

In the South, lynching originated where helpless women 
and children in isolated sections were made the victims of 
the most brutal of all crimes. Men, incensed by such out- 
rages, would band themselves together occasionally and 
inflict summary punishment upon the criminals. When 
they did this they were guilty of lynching and therefore of 
crime; and I abhor lynching. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

Occasionally, other crimes were punished in this way. 

I abhor the crime of the machine-gun racketeer. When 
organized bands of murderers blaze their way through the 
streets of a city and mow down helpless and innocent by- 
standers, if, perchance, they happen to be in the way of the 
intended victims of such murderers, they are guilty of mur- 
der and they constitute a mob, but they are not committing 
crime to punish crime; they are committing crime to satisfy 
their lust for blood or power. I abhor all this. 

But I rejoice, Mr. President, to see that times and condi- 
tions in the West have changed, and that today an earnest 
law-enforcement authority, backed by public opinion, has 
banished the crime of lynching from the west; and now, 
when an occasional horse thief is caught, he suffers only the 
penalty that constituted authority imposes. 

Mr. President, I rejoice, too, that in the South the consti- 
tuted authorities, diligent about their business and 
strengthened by public opinion, are banishing the crime of 
lynching. In proof of this I have but to submit figures which 
are furnished by authority, and to reiterate, though it may 
have been heard on the floor of the Senate before, that 
whereas 10 years ago, in 1926, there were throughout the 
country a total of 30 lynchings, at the end of the 10-year 
period in 1936, which was last year, there were only 9 or 
10—there seems to be a conflict of authority, so I shall use 
the larger number—only 10 lynchings. Thus in the 10-year 
period there was a reduction of two-thirds, which would 
mean, if pursued to its logical conclusion, that at the end of 
5 years there will not be a single crime of lynching in these 
United States. 

Is not that an amazing record? Today, when we are so 
deeply concerned with the rapid increase of other crimes 
throughout our country, we have this amazing spectacle of 
what is almost an eradication of lynching in the United 
States. I am told that no other crime in recent years has 
shown such a decrease. 
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Mr. President, I do not know the record of machine 
gunners, and if I did know I should not quote it in this 
Chamber, nor would I consent to send a representative or an 
investigator from the Federal Government into a city where 
machine gunners ply their daily trade to find if, perchance, 
some precinct policeman, when those guns were blazing 
away, instead of rushing into the danger, prudently sought 
shelter. No; I would never consent to send an investi- 
gator there, because I believe that the local authorities, 
backed by the State authorities, feel those things far more 
keenly than can any outsider; and I am confident, because 
I attribute to others the same motives I myself possess, that 
the eternal and determined diligence of local and State au- 
thorities in those cities and States, backed by a public opin- 
ion, will be so effective that this crime, too, will pass in time. 
I have every confidence in the peace officers of my sister 
States. ; 

Mr. President, last summer, when I entered this Chamber 
for the first time, I felt that there was no greater privilege 
than to serve the present age, and no greater opportunity for 
rendering such service than through membership in this 
great deliberative body, the Senate of these United States. I 
was filled with a feeling of mutual understanding, of unity, 
of oneness of purpose, for we had suffered and rejoiced to- 
gether; we had known want and plenty together; we were 
at peace; and we, as ambassadors from great sovereign, 
indestructible States, were met here to counsel, to consider, 
and enact legislation for the general welfare. 

As I participate in the first business of this body at the 
present session I find that we are to discuss the antilynching 
bill. Not being learned in the law, I shall not attempt to 
touch on the constitutionality of this measure, but I feel that 
I can speak of reason and of justice, and if we confine our- 
selves to these latter, the former need not concern us. 

As to reason, Mr. President, surely only a compelling emer- 
gency should cause this body to strike down the sovereignty 
of an indestructible State and utilize the forces of the Fed- 
eral Government to insure law and order. No such emer- 
gency exists. The problem is being solved. If a specific 
remedy for a certain disease had been applied so effectively 
that in a period of 10 years the number of new cases was 
diminished by two-thirds, which would mean that in another 
5 years the disease would probably be completely conquered, 
would it be wise to change to another remedy, untried and 
drastic in its nature? Surely there is no reason in that. 

As to justice, Mr. President, to punish deliberately men 
known to be innocent is a new departure in Americanism. I 
say that advisedly; to punish deliberately innocent citizens is 
a new departure in Americanism, and a most unwelcome one. 
What justice is there in punishing thousands of citizens of 
a county because, perchance, one of their law officers failed 
to do his full duty in protecting a criminal? If we enact 
this bill into law, every taxpayer in a county where one officer 
is negligent may be insulted, condemned, and punished 
without any legal procedure to which he is party. 

Mr. President, a general wrong avenging a particular wrong 
is all wrong. And if justice demanded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment violate the sovereignty of a State to punish a mob, 
why should a mob of gangsters be explicitly exempted from 
punishment? 

I am wondering if perhaps the urge to pass this bill is 
caused by a belief that haste is necessary; that if we delay 
much longer there will be no excuse for the enactment of 
the bill, because the crime will have vanished, and then 
nobody can say, “Betsy and I killed the bear.” 

Reason and justice having been excluded from the bill, I 
turn then to the only other alternatives of which I can con- 
ceive. The first of these, Mr. President, is expediency; and 


I hesitate to use the word “expediency” in this great body 
of deliberative lawmakers. 

I hesitate to believe that those who are ambassadors from 
proud and independent sovereignties, who have come here 
to debate questions of national import, would be actuated by 
mere matters of local or temporary expediency. I know 
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that pressure sometimes can be brought to bear, and that 
for publicity some of us may do a little thing here or there 
that will not do harm to anyone else; but the question here 
goes beyond self-aggrandizement. The question is one of 
principle. Will we violate the honor of our sister States 
merely for a matter of expediency? 

Let me say, Mr. President, that the chiseling of State 
sovereignty whereby the responsibility for minority groups is 
taken out of the State’s hands ill serves the group that you 
are supposed to please. That is the very bulwark of their 
safety; and I cannot believe that this body will yield to 
expediency, because if this bill is passed you will say, not 
merely to America, but you men representing great sovereign 
States will say to the world, “We have in our Union a group 
of Southern States that cannot or will not enforce the law. 
Therefore we will send down our Federal forces and take 
possession.” 

That is the word, the unmistakable message, that you will 
send to the world; and I cannot believe that any Senator, 
no matter whether he be a Republican or a Democrat, would 
thus violate the indestructible sovereignty of a sister State 
on the ground of expediency. No; I thrust that from me. 

So there is only one alternative left, Mr. President, and 
that is misinformation or lack of information. 

I was struck with this thought day before yesterday when 
a supposedly well-informed person, an interested person, one 
who presumably was conversant with national and world 
affairs, asked my position on this matter. I said, “Why, 
there is no problem. The South is taking care of that 
itself;” and this person turned to me with amazement and 
said, “But you have not any laws against lynching, have 
you, in the South?” 

Lack of information! When one case of lynching occurs 
in the South, the press of these United States blazons that 
fact forth throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and in all of its details it reiterates all of the circumstances, 
and harps on the same thing so long that the average person 
in remote sections who himself does not know the truth is 
very apt to believe that an isolated case is a typical one. 
That, Mr. President, is the situation confronting the pegple 
today in considering this matter. They believe that an 
isolated case is a typical case, and therefore many of them 
favor the antilynching bill, believing that it will correct a 
very prevalent situation, whereas nothing of that kind is true. 

Mr. President, I may not be here when this bill is finally 
voted upon if its consideration is continued until after the 
completion of the agricultural bill, for as soon as my people 
elect a successor in the early part of January I shall resign; 
but one of the reasons for my speaking today was that I 
might make one plea. That plea is that before you men, the 
representatives of proud sister States here assembled in sol- 
emn council, sear the brows of your sister States with this 
brand of shame, you will seek the truth, and you will find in 
every section of the South local peace officers who are vigi- 
lant and alert to protect their prisoners. You will find anx- 
ious State officials who, at the very first moment of danger, 
rush their mounted patrols to the scene, who will and do send 
their National Guard to stand sentry, to risk, and if necessary, 
to give their lives or to take life in order that their prisoners 
shall be protected, no matter how vile the crime that may 
have been committed. They are concerned more deeply than 
you can possibly be concerned. They are the ones who are 
punishing those guilty of lynching, and they have almost 
eradicated the crime, So I plead with the Members of the 
Senate to seek and find the truth. The clouds of misin- 
formation will dissolve. 

Seek the truth, know the truth, and the truth will make 
and keep us free. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE AND THE AMERICAN DELEGATES 

Mr.LEWIS. Mr. President, I do not rise to address myself 
to the so-called antilynching bill. In the few moments I shall 
consume I purpose expressing what I feel to be a necessary 
consideration to enter upon at this time upon an interna- 
tional phase which the patriots in this body cannot ignore. 
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However, I cannot proceed to the thought, whatever course 
it takes, without pausing to commend the excellent manner 
in which the address the junior Senator from Alabama [Mrs. 
Graves] has just delivered to this body. Its excellent phrase- 
ology, the artistic manner of the elocution, will commend it 
to us without regard to whatever may be our views upon the 
fundamental question she protests is at issue, constitutional, 
as we call it, to which she addressed herself. 

Mr. President, I have also rejoiced in the discussion of the 
eminent Senators upon all phases presented in discourse, all 
deserving of great consideration. I am pleased to note my 
eminent colleague of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], on the floor, and 
should be very pleased if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] remains. I also express grateful acknowledgment of 
the attention accorded me when all are advised that I de- 
part from the debate in hand. 

Mr. President and Senators of the session, a short while 
ago the President of the United States found it agreeable to 
utter to the world a desire to bring the nations which are at 
war, or are in conflict, into some assemblage from which there 
might be worked out some policy of peace. Along this line 
there was suggested, by those who seemed to favor the idea, 
that these nations, important nations, which are interested 
in the subject, and influential with those which are involved, 
be summoned, 

The meeting seems to have been settled to be at Brussels, 
in Belgium, but we gather from the record, I deplore to say, 
that that meeting has proceeded upon the very same lines 
which destroyed the efficacy of a meeting that was held at 
London in 1933, and the further efficacy of that splendid 
meeting held here in the city of Washington, under the 
theory, sirs, of disarmament, and peace among those then in 
conflict. 

It will be noted that for reasons which we need not enter 
upon, as only speculation can be indulged, the great nations 
refused to invite Germany and Japan, who have been in- 
terested and involved in conflict, and then proceeded to cast 
a slight upon the nation known as Italy. This was a matter 
for these nations, from their point of view, I dare say, what- 
ever that point of view be. But speaking for myself—and 
here I know I speak for my distinguished colleagues without 
any distinction of party—that it will be assumed that so far as 
America is concerned, when we invited the nations to a con- 
ference, we would invite them all upon an impartial basis, 
that we would not assume to condemn one and call it a crimi- 
nal and call it to the bar for punishment before it had a trial. 

The eminent nations abroad, however, seem to find it 
agreeable to adopt another course, We may not complain of 
what they wish to do; we merely recite it. But finally, after 
arriving at an understanding, they issued tardily an invita- 
tion to Japan, and what appeared to be a very offensive one 
to Germany. Then Italy is invited to come as one of those 
who are ranked as of the “also ran” when they meet and its 
objects have transpired into history. As to this, these na- 
tions will take whatever course may seem appropriate to 
their judgment and justifiable. 

I invite attention to the fact that now comes the news— 
on Sunday, and now of today—as published through the 
great international press, as well as eminent papers of the 
United States, such as the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the splendid papers in my own city of 
Chicago, that these delegates assembled for the European 
nations, having seen their blunder, turn to say that any 
error was the blunder of the United States. We seem to 
have failed. 

The intimation is that the President of the United States 
did not call these omitted nations; that he it was who did 
not give the invitation; that these accusing European nations 
should not be held responsible for an omission in good states- 
manship or good manners, 

I invite attention, sir, to the fact that that exact thing 
transpired twice. When we failed to invite a necessary na- 
tion to one meeting which was held in this land, and it de- 
veloped that the whole proceeding developed a nullity, 
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promptly the charge was made that the United States was 
responsible and accountable. 

I summon you to note that I was present at the meeting 
in Genoa when, failing to invite two nations at that time 
greatly concerned, the charge was promptly made that the 
United States having refused to come in, and having in 
nowise authorized anything to be done looking to solve the 
problem, therefore, said Mr. Lloyd George, in his notable 
speech, as supported by other speakers, it was impossible to 
carry on the objects of the meeting because of the attitude of 
the United States, and therefore it failed. Only lately, when 
I attended the Geneva meeting of the League of Nations seek- 
ing sanctions on Italy for advancing on Ethiopia it was 
charged that all failed because the United States would not 
endorse and approve the course threatened under the guid- 
ance of the League of Nations. 

Mr. President, I am inviting the attention of my colleagues 
to what has transpired. An eminent gentleman, one of the 
delegates of this country, it appears, designated by the Presi- 
dent and present in behalf of the United States, is stated to 
have joined in this “reprimand to Japan.” He apparently 
fulminates in writing a suggestion of his views, carrying with 
it the approval of the condemnation which two great nations 
of Europe have uttered as to two of these nations not invited, 
for these not having “come in.” 

For myself, I do not know how far authority has been con- 
ferred upon any delegate who, representing America, should 
join in partnership or cooperation with those of foreign coun- 
tries in either their desires, their preferences, their hatreds, 
or their general animadversions as between themselves and 
some other foreign country. I only know that when the 
President of the United States suggested that there be some 
gathering in the name of peace it surely could not have been 
his object, speaking in behalf of the United States, to start 
this gathering with first a condemnation of one or any of 
those invited to join in the conclave for the purpose of 
harmony of nations and peace between all the contestants. 

If what is reported be exact and as stated in the public 
press, I cannot but see that our distinguished President has 
been misrepresented, that such a thing could never have been 
done with his approval, and that such action in nowise meets 
with the approval of this honorable body, or of officials in 
authority in the State Department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Fully aware of the acquaintance of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois with foreign affairs, and 
conscious of his long and honorable service on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, and his unusual interest 
in matters of this kind, I should like to inquire of him 
whether or not he has requested that the Secretary of State 
exhibit to him the instructions which went to the so-called 
representative of the United States in the recent negotiations 
which have taken place. 

Doubtless the Secretary of State would be glad to reveal 
to the Senator a copy at least of those instructions, and I 
commend that course to the Senator, if he has not already 
pursued it. I am always entertained by the Senator, I am 
instructed by him, and I am anxious to hear his remarks. 

Mr. LEWIS. I must say to my able friend, I was serving 
in Germany on a matter in which the Government had some 
interest when the particular instructions, whatever they were, 
were given by the President of the United States, the de- 
tails of which I am not altogether cognizant of as I gathered 
it from the foreign press. 

I have seen what I am now referring to at so late a 
moment that I would not have had time to address myself to 
the Secretary of State if I sought information from that 
particular Department. But I say in answer to my learned 
friend, who is a member—and I am sure a very potent one— 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, that the public press 
invites our attention to the fact that our Secretary of State 
is not in the city. I assume that at the proper time such 
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inquiry as the Senator suggests will be made, and most ap- 
propriately responded to. 

I refer now to what is being said, coming from such sources 
so it cannot be disputed as existing fact. It is, sir, that in 
some way the foreign nations are assuming to hold up the 
United States before the civilized world as the one country 
that is to be responsible for whatever transpires at Brussels, 
after it is intimated and clearly seen that the meeting at 
Brussels is to be a failure. 

I want to say that I cannot see how these eminent diplo- 
mats at Brussels could have expected any other result than 
the failure of the nations referred to to come to the confer- 
ence, since at the very beginning the conference refused to 
invite them, nor could they have expected them to accept 
an invitation issued after the conference had condemned 
them, though the invitations were belatedly extended grudg- 
ingly as in spirit of welcome or cooperation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I inquire of the Senator from Illinois 
if it is not his view that before these European nations use 
the United States to “pull their chestnuts out of the fire” in 
the present conflict, and before they plunge us into another 
war in the Orient, they had better pay some of the debts 
which they owe us from the last war; and if they did so 
they would have more sympathetic consideration at this time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I recognize the propriety of 
the expression; and, of course, as everyone here knows, I 
have so often risen on this floor to give expression touching 
the debts, and expressing my desire and my insistence that 
something be done to pay them, that my able friend from 
Texas knows I heartily concur in his conclusion. 

I am, however, coming to the other phase that we cannot 
ignore. I invite attention, sir, to the fact that in the World 
War one of the great charges made against Germany was 
that she had used some expression to the effect that all 
treaties were but “scraps of paper,” when promptly the gen- 
tleman who is said to have uttered the expression claimed 
that it was an expression of the United States of America, 
made by one of its representatives who had been at that 
time, or previously, an ambassador in that land. Promptly 
we were accused, and greatly. 

Then came from another European the charge that these 
people, called “Germans,” were Huns, barbarians, and had 
cut off the fingers and hands and arms of certain of the 
unhappy victims, wherever they were. This charge, too, sir, 
was gradually circulated, echoed, and published in different 
parts of the world as coming from us. 

Sir, that may or may not have contributed to the successful 
prosecution of the war; but we who live in a land where there 
are commingled races and nationalities cannot forget that 
such charges did awaken a feeling of great hostility on the 
part of people of German extraction in different States of 
the Union, and, of course, ill feeling would arise were we to 
have made such assertions of crimes against a people who 
came from the same stock as their ancestors. 

I now invite attention again to the fact that if these emi- 
nent leaders from foreign countries shall find it convenient 
to continue a policy under which we can be charged with 
offense against other nations, and with doing something by 
way of condemnation of their course, we may look forward to 
some retaliation. 

I beg Senators who represent the Pacific coast to pause a 
minute and contemplate where they are. If Japan is sincerely 
of the opinion that we have joined in an assault upon her, and 
that we have proceeded to condemn her, after calling her to 
court, but without hearing her, her natural instinct will be 
one of resentment and retaliation. That retaliation, let us 
understand, may take its course by an expression of conduct 
either as against the Philippines, in which we have great 
American interests, as against Hawaii, or against one of the 
vessels of the United States that may be carrying supplies to 
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China. We have noted that there has been no declaration of 
war between China and Japan. Thus our eminent President 
has not acted to carry into effect the terms of what may be 
called the Neutrality Act. So our ships have the right to 
serve China or Japan. 

We may readily see, therefore, what these eminent masters 
in Europe are doing so far as we are concerned. If they are 
able to attach to us the blame for assault upon countries 
they may greatly imperil us, and, as the Senator from Texas 
suggested, cause us to be precipitated into another conflict. 

I rise to say that if these foreign countries purpose to 
place upon us all the blame for the failure of the Brussels 
conference and decline to give us any credit, then the time 
has come when our honorable President could most appro- 
priately recall his representatives and tell them to come back 
to America rather than risk being misrepresented or having 
placed upon their country an imputation which seems to me 
to threaten a very serious situation. 

I rise at this time to say that the moment has arrived 
when we should take action long before an event transpires 
that may call for a much more serious course than now can 
only be uttered in expression. 

In view of what is transpiring, the President himself di- 
rectly, or through the Secretary of State, should take action 
to recall our representatives, and not allow himself, either 
innocently or ignorantly, to be placed in a position where 
charges shall be made against us or those who represent us 
which may lead to our being drawn into conflict. They 
should be withdrawn and requested to come home, where we 
can at least conduct our affairs in America in behalf of the 
same nations freed from the risk which now seems to me to 
be surely threatened through the mistaken course of those 
who assume to speak for America. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Deeply conscious as I am of the knowl- 
edge of the senior Senator from Illinois with regard to war 
debts and international affairs, would the Senator mind tak- 
ing a few moments of the Senate’s time to tell us how it is— 
we all want fiscal information and revenue information—that 
these European governments have not enough money to pay 
us even a fraction of the interest on their debts to us, and 
yet they have enough money to build bigger and better 
battleships than ours, and to maintain armies many times 
the size of the Army of the United States; yet with all that, 
through their machinations in diplomatic channels, they are 
constantly seeking to put Uncle Sam out in front in the next 
war that may come along, whether in Europe or in Asia? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am compelled to say that I recognize that 
in the law of psychology and physiology there are many 
mysteries difficult to unravel. For myself this is one of 
them. It is utterly impossible for me to explain why nations 
which have taken billions of money from us should decline 
to pay a dollar of the principal, should reject the interest, 
should repudiate the obligation, and hold us before the 
world as though we were something of those that were hold- 
ing up a nation and blackmailing it along the highways of 
existence because we ask money owing by it. It is difficult 
to explain how these could afford further to spend their 
billions upon billions in the attachment to themselves of 
these engines of destruction of civilization and mankind— 
of those living under what is called international law and 
justice. They continue to show in these expenditures that 
82 could have paid us something, and yet they decline to 

80. 
I answer my able friend that to me it is a mystery which I 
cannot fathom. I would that the distinguished heads of our 
Government would give it a little consideration, particularly 
so just now, when I read that we are on the eve of a new trade 
treaty to give to these debtors certain precedence and advan- 
tages of our trade without regard to whether they pay any- 
thing whatever of their debts long due us, Therefore I 
answer my friend that I do not understand it at all. I know 
only that at the proper time I shall avail myself of the 
EEN to refer to the whole subject more fully upon 
r. 
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At this particular time I invite the attention of this body to 


the fact that I am suggesting to honorable officials of the 
State Department and to the eminent President of the United 
States that what I see transpiring is directly in avoidance, is 
directly in violation of that which the President surely had 
intended, and if it shall continue, it threatens danger. It 
means some disruption of friendship, it may assure a very 
serious result. To avoid any of this our honorable President 
may seriously consider the withdrawal of these honorable 
gentlemen representing him, that we may not have the blames 
of other countries put upon us, and that we may continue to 
preserve ourselves in peace and continue unassailed the rights 
and liberties of the United States. 


PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The Senate resumed consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Wacner to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1507) ‘to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws and to punish the 
crime of lynching. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not intend at this time 
to make a speech or attempt to advert, except briefly, to 
what, in my opinion, is the most opprobrious, the most un- 
called for, and the most vicious attack upon a section of the 
country that has ever been made in our history—and that, 
too, from the party to which my section has given allegiance 
during all the disappointing years following the War between 
the States, during which it was only accidentally placed in 
power, and then only temporarily. 

I have risen to serve notice that not now, when other mat- 
ters should be before us, will I discuss this infamous bill, but 
later, when it will be before us under a very questionable 
procedure of this body, I shall address myself to the meas- 
ure. It is an iniquitous thing, which seeks to make an im- 
passable gulf between the North and South and East and 
West, and will not be forgiven in the course of the next 
generation. It has broken what up to now has been an in- 
dissoluble tie between what was called the northern and the 
western democracy and the southern democracy. The 
pressing of this bill by the so-called leaders of democracy 
has absolved my section of the country forever from alle- 
giance to the name of the National Democratic Party. You 
cannot make anything out of us but Democrats, but not 
Democrats of this type. 

Mr. President, what I rose to say was that when this bill 
shall come up, as it will come, I, for one, will join with other 
southern Democrats to filibuster to death all other legisla- 
tion, if by doing so we can prevent my devoted section from 
being branded by the Senate of the United States as this bill 
would brand it. 

We have shed our blood for less than this. We surely 
can sacrifice certain legislation if by its sacrifice we may 
prevent the stigma that is deliberately planned to be placed 
on the section to which I belong, and which, please God, is 
more civilized, better cultured, and certainly better educated 
in the amenities of life than are the sections from which 
come those who would perpetrate this outrage on us. 

The very terms of the bill brand its sponsors with igno- 
rance of the philosophy and the social and intellectual 
standards of their ancestors. It seeks to reflect upon the 
proud section of the country whose sons have been the 
authors of and the defenders of that which made America 
great. Yet all history, all precedent, and all decency and 
all attempts to make a common country, after the horrible 
spectacle of War between the States, must go down before 
the desire to get the votes of an unfortunate and inferior 
race. That is all the bill is for. 

The splendid speech made by the lady from Alabama [Mrs. 
Graves] this afternoon was marvelous in its eloquent por- 
trayal of the undeniable facts. She analyzed them from 
every standpoint, and stated to this body, supposed to be a 
great deliberative body, nothing but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice, equity, and the relation of the States to 
the Nation and the Nation to the States. I wondered if 
she really realized to whom she was talking. 
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Mr. President, this bill would hardly be respectable in a 
slum community before a trial justice in such a community. 
Disrobe it, let it stand out in its baldness, and it is merely 
an attempt to appeal to an unfortunate race at the expense 
of the good name and the good citizenship of a great sec- 
tion of America. I repeat that all those who come from the 
South ought to band together to resist the passage of this 
bill. In the confusion incident to the adjournment of the 
last session some of us, perhaps in order to get away, made 
the mistake of putting it on the calendar as one of the 
bills that must be taken up and seriously considered. It 
is not worthy the attention of decent men. Knowing its 
purpose as we do, every real lover of America and of his 
Government ought to help to throw it out the window. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said that every southern 
Senator ought to do what he has suggested. Regardless of 
whether he is a southern Senator or any other kind of a 
Senator, I take it that the Senator from South Carolina 
thinks every Senator ought to respect the constitutional limi- 
tations of the Federal Government and of the States, does 
he not? è 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. At present where is the jurisdiction to try the crime of 
murder? 

Mr. SMITH. It is within the States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is within the States; and, if it be there 
now under the Constitution, how can it be taken away 
from them and given over to the Federal Government without 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. SMITH. It is not a question of the Supreme Court's 
sustaining the bill, if it should be enacted; it is not a question 
of its becoming a law; it is a question of getting the endorse- 
ment of the Congress for political reasons. 

- What is the use of mincing words about it? Everybody 
knows what its purpose is. I think those who have 
introduced and are sponsoring it ought to estimate how much 
it would take to buy the Negro votes of their respective com- 
munities and then ask Congress to make an appropriation 
so that they may buy the votes without attempting to humili- 
ate my section to accomplish the same end. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We have the constitutional power to 
make such an appropriation, have we not? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly; and it would be more decent for 
them to come in frankly and say, “We want you to make an 
appropriation to enable us to buy the Negro votes of Harlem, 
of the south side of Chicago, and elsewhere where members 
of this unfortunate race live in large numbers.” Count them; 
let us see how much it will cost, and buy their votes, but, for 
God’s sake, do not attempt to humiliate a great section in 
order to get the Negro vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the opinion of the Senator from 
South Carolina, how many votes would this bill get if Negroes 
were not voters? 

Mr. SMITH. Not one. The Senator from Alabama has hit 
the nail on the head; and yet, to the shame of this great body, 
that has helped demonstrate to a doubtful world that democ- 
racy is possible, that a dual form of government, collectivism 
where indicated and individualism where indicated, is prac- 
ticable, certain long-haired men and short-haired women 
who never assumed the real responsibilities of life, but are 
now attempting to perpetrate such a dastardly thing as this, 
charge us, whose good name is jeopardized, with delaying 
legislation; in other words, they would let this brand be 
placed on us in order to get a few Harlem votes. 
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So far as I am concerned, I represent, in part, the little 
storm center of the United States, little South Carolina, that 
passed the Nullification Act single-handed and alone, and 
then seceded. I do not apologize for either act, because it 
showed the grit of those from whom I descended. The same 
courage is in us now. Nothing is done in malice, but our self- 
respect is touched for the dirty thing of getting votes—and 
getting them from where and from whom? I imagine those 
who are trying to get them are about on a par with those 
from whem they would be obtained. Any set of men that 
will stoop so low as this are no higher than the source from 
which they hope to draw their political strength. They are 
not going to get away with it. 

Against my own family a crime was committed that would 
inflame the heart of any man. I saw a father-in-law 80 
years old shot to death, his son shot to death, that son’s 
bride of 8 months shot to death, and a poor, young Negro, 
who had belonged to certain members of my family, who 
attempted to defend this defenseless household, had his 
throat cut. Yet I and those of us whose blood and the 
sanctity of whose homes were jeopardized believed in letting 
the law take its course. 

I invite the author of this bill to go and stay where we 
stay, surrounded by the conditions that surround us, and 
which have surrounded us since the days of the reconstruc- 
tion. If he would do that, in place of trying to condemn us, 
were he to know as I know, and as every other southerner 
knows, the instigation for these outbreaks of lawlessness, if 
he had a drop of decency in him he would take off his hat 
in honor of the South emerging as it has emerged from the 
more prevalent perpetration of this deed. 

You may call it “humanitarianism”; but have you no re- 
spect for our officers, have you no respect for us? 

Mr. President, I said I was not going to make a speech, 
and Iam not. I am simply serving notice that I am going to 
do everything within my power to keep this iniquitous and 
unjust stigma from being placed on my section of the coun- 
try. What galls me more than anything else is that it comes 
from the so-called Democratic Party, which we have loved 
and which, in the dark days of reconstruction, was our pillar 
of gloud by day and of fire by night, a fact which made me 
feel kindly toward old Tammany. I shall never be able to 
pay my debt of obligation to that organization which stood 
between us and the death of our civilization. 

Senators stand here and quote the Constitution. What is 
the Constitution to a man who is hunting votes? What 


does it amount to with him? I can call a polecat a gera- 


nium, but that does not make him any less a polecat. You 
may call this humanitarianism, but it is no less a vote- 
getting scheme. We all know that. If a certain distin- 
guished Senator were not dead, but was still in this body, 
I should like to quote what he said when I remonstrated 
with him about the injection into this body of a similar bill. 

No one knows or can know how we of the South feel about 
this thing. Mark my prediction: If this bill passes and be- 
comes a law through the Supreme Court declaring it con- 
stitutional, you will have injected a rift into the ranks of 
the so-called Democratic Party that all the blandishments 
of the next generation will never heal. 

Mr. President, I wonder sometimes what is the purpose of 
the treatment being accorded the South. The two-thirds 
rule in national conventions was abolished and we were 
eliminated from any participation in the naming of a Presi- 
dent. You are about to pass, and perhaps will pass, an 
hour and wage bill which, in the recrudescent state of my 
section, will crucify it. Now you come along and say, “You 
are not competent to protect your prisoners”; and so the 
great purified, sublimated, glorified, crime-ridden New York 
and her collaborating State, those two peaks of morality and 
of political and social purity, must not only shed their light 
on poor benighted South Carolina and the rest of the South, 
but must send their gifted peace officers down there to help 
us eliminate lynching and promote racketeering. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I am taking up the time of another south- 
erner. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has lived all of his years 
in the South. The ostensible purpose of this bill is to pro- 
tect the Negro from the crimes that are committed upon him 
by the people of the South. I desire to ask the Senator, 
what is the attitude of the South toward the Negro race; 
whether the South is not the best friend of the Negro race 
that is found in any section? 

Mr. SMITH. O Mr. President, that goes without saying. 
As a baby boy I was nursed in the arms of a Negro woman, 
whom I loved as devotedly as was possible. Then, later on, 
old Uncle Bill, who lived to be 103 years old, was my shelter 
in the time of storm. Many a time my father would lead 
me around behind the house, where there was an old privet 
bush that I have hated from that day until this. It grew 
just the right length of sprouts to “teach the young idea 
how to shoot.” He would take me around behind the house 
in order to better the condition of my soul and morals by 
the application of the hickory; and old Uncle Bill, whom 
my father revered and respected more than he did any 
other man, would just walk up without a word and deliver 
me from the hand of the slayer. Oh, I loved him with 
devotion. 

The South knows the Negro, and knows his limitations. 
I state before this body—and I dare any of you to go down 
and investigate, that since the Supreme Court has declared 
that in certain cases involving Federal jurisdiction Negroes 
must be on the jury, when the Negroes themselves have a 
case they will take you aside and say, “Do, for God’s sake, 
get me the best white men you can on the jury.” Is it 
not so? 

Down in the section from which we come the Negroes are 
treated just as justly, and more understandingly, than by 
these gentlemen up North. We do not call them “mister” 
and “mistress,” because they have been accustomed to call 
us marster“ and mistress.“ We do not take them into 
fellowship with us in the home or in the school, because 
it is dangerous. You know it. I know it. But give the 
Negro a school to himself, a church to himself, and treat 
him fairly, and the relation between the races has glewn 
more amicable as the years have gone by. Pass this bill, 
and you will be responsible for the consequences. 

Mr. President, you are about to put us in this position: 
Here is the party to which we have given allegiance and for 
which we have suffered. Though defeat after defeat came, 
we still were loyal to the principles of democracy. You are 
about to put us in the position that was described by the 
Negro preacher who had more knowledge of the sound of 
words than he did of their meaning. He said to his congre- 
gation, “There air but two roads. One leads ’way up to per- 
dition and the other way down to degradation.” A Negro in 
the congregation said, Say that again, parson.” He said, 
“I said, there air but two roads. One leads way up to per- 
dition and the other one ’way down to degradation.” The 
Negro said, “My God! If dat be true, dis nigger takes to the 
woods!” [Laughter.] 

Here in the home of our friends, so-called, we are threat- 
ened with the most humiliating expression of the other part 
of the country that ever was conceived in the heart of man. 
Why, it was born in the heat and passion just subsequent to 
the Civil War. 

I wonder if the Senate is going to pass this South-baiting, 
South-humiliating measure. I wonder if it is. If we who 
love the Constitution and love fair play and decency, whether 
we are Southerners or not, can prevent it, the bill will not 
pass before the time arrives for another election and calling 
together of Congress. 

Mr. President, when the bill comes up I hope to make some 
extended remarks regarding it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, after the impassioned ap- 
peal of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], who 
has long and ably served his country in the Senate of the 
United States and has grown gray in its service, and after 
the very brilliant presentation of the demerits of this bill 
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by the Senator from Alabama [Mrs. Graves], who held the 
“list’ning Senate to command,” and at the conclusion of whose 
remarks the Senators properly burst into applause, I should be 
willing to submit this motion without any argument, resting 
it upon the presentation made by the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from South Carolina, if I did not feel that 
the judgment of Senators has largely been formed in refer- 
ence to this motion and this bill, and if I did not feel that 
it is a duty which I owe, as one who has the honor in part 
to represent a Southern State, to express to the Senate my 
disapproval and condemnation of this measure. 

The bill is directed not against the sovereign States 
throughout the Union but against the Southern States of the 
Union. It is so framed, its phraseology is such, its terms 
have been so carefully couched, that it is intended to apply 
solely to the Southern States. It is not intended to enforce 
due process of law throughout the United States. It is not 
intended to punish officers who are derelict in the perform- 
ance of their duty in the protection of life, liberty, and 
property throughout the United States. It is not intended to 
enforce the due-process clause of the Constitution by pro- 
tecting the persons and property of people generally through- 
out the United States; but it is so framed, as I shall under- 
take to show the Senate in a few minutes, that it will affect 
only the officers of the Southern States. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I have heard that suggestion made, directly 
or indirectly, a number of times. Is there anything in the 
language of the bill that would exclude, for instance, the 
State of Washington from its application? Suppose a man 
were lynched in the State of Washington, does the Senator 
suggest, or do those who share his views suggest, that the law 
would not apply to the State of Washington? What language 
is there in the bill which would make it apply to only one 
section of the United States? 

Mr. OVERTON. I perhaps have not developed my argu- 
ment sufficiently for the Senator to grasp it. The bill, I say, 
in reply to the Senator, is predicated upon an interpretation 
of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, and under 
that interpretation the fourteenth amendment is presumed 
to authorize the enactment of the bill. The fourteenth 
amendment provides in effect that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 

If we desire seriously to give effect to that provision of the 
Constitution, why is not the bill so framed that when a sheriff 
of any county in the State of Washington is derelict in the 
protection of any person, regardless of whether such person 
be a criminal or an innocent man, the sheriff should be ame- 
nable to the provisions of the law? Why is it so framed that 
it requires the existence, first, of a mob, which is defined to 
be three or more people; that the mob shall by violence take 
some man charged with an offense or convicted of an offense 
from the hands of the officers of the law, or that the officers 
of the law fail to prosecute those who are engaged in such 
violence? Why does the bill apply only to cases of that 
character? 

If we are to have due process of law throughout the United 
States by congressional enactment, why should not the bill 
make any peace officer, the Governor of any State, any sheriff, 
deputy sheriff, chief of police, policeman responsible, not 
simply in cases of murder of criminals by mobs but where the 
peace officer fails to protect any person, innocent or guilty 
of crime, or to protect anyone’s property safeguarded under 
the due-process clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps I did not make my question as plain 
as I should have made it. If a mob is formed in any State 
in the Union, and that mob is guilty of the thing forbidden 
by this bill, the law would then apply to any State of the 
Union, I take it, under the Senator’s explanation of the 
bill. It may be regretful that a piece of legislation does not 
take in all categories of crime; I would not want to argue 
that aspect of it with the Senator, because I might be 
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tempted to agree with him; but within the specific limita- 
tions of the bill, the presence of a mob, the seizure of a 
man’s person, the doing of violence to his person—those 
limitations apply to all States of the Union under the bill. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator objects because the bill does not 
apply to all the States of the Union? 

Mr. OVERTON. The bill does not undertake to hold any 
Officer liable because a mob maims or kills any person. 

Mr. BONE. No; but what I am getting at is that the law 
will not apply differently by reason of geographical consid- 
erations. If a man were lynched in San Francisco, the same 
rule of law would have to be applied. 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BONE. That is what I am getting at. A diferent 
impression has been left, and I think that is regrettable, 
because it probably legally is not the case. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall ask the Senator to state to me 
frankly why it is that this bill is so framed that it does not 
make an officer of the law responsible where any person is 
killed or property is destroyed either by a mob or by any 
individual and the officer is derelict in his duty? 

Mr. BONE. Since the Senator asks me the question, I 
am not the author of the bill, but I take it that the purpose 
of the bill has been made evident, that it is to get at lynch- 
ing, one single specific offense. I agree with the Senator, as 
a lawyer, that there are many offenses, and I think every 
Member of this body who has been a prosecuting attorney 
will agree that law violation is a bad thing and an im- 
moral thing, but the specific purpose of the bill we are dis- 
cussing, whether good or bad, is to get at the one specific 
offense of lynching. 

Mr. OVERTON. Why? 

Mr. BONE. Because lynching has been looked upon as an 
abhorent thing. That is the reason for it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Because lynching for the most part oc- 
curs down in the Southern States. So far as this bill is con- 
cerned, there may be any number of strike riots in Wash- 
ington, and men may be murdered, but the strong arm of 
the Federal Government cannot reach that situation. 
Gangsters may commit murder upon murder in the streets 
of New York, they may drench its sidewalks with blood and 
make the waters of New York Harbor as red as frothing 
wine, but the strong arm of the Government cannot, under 
the provisions of the bill, reach out and touch that situation. 

The point I was making, I may say to the Senator from 
Washington, is that the bill has been carefully framed so 
as to make only the officers in Southern States responsible 
for failure to afford due protection to person, life, and 
property. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator recall that in the labor 
disputes growing out of the strikes in Chicago, Cleveland, 
and other places, many men, I forget just how many, but 
some eight or ten labor pickets were shot down, and that no 
one has ever yet been tried or arraigned for those crimes? 
Does not the Senator also know that peace officers in a num- 
ber of cases were shot down and killed in the same kind of 
clashes in these States which now desire to regulate the 
South? But there is no appeal here to have the Federal 
Government take over that situation. 

Does not the Senator know that in the State of Wash- 
ington in the past year there have been maritime strikes 
directed and guided by an alien, and there has been blood- 
shed? And yet Senators are unwilling for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come in and take jurisdiction of those crimes, 
but specifically exempt them under the terms of this bill, 
and aim its shafts at a small but gallant section of this 
Republic, and that alone. : 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from Texas is correct, and 
_ what he says bears out exactly the point I made in my open- 
ing remarks. Along the line of the contribution made by 
the Senator from Texas, let me read to the Senate a state- 
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ment made by Mr. J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, at a conference of the mayors 
throughout the United States, held here the other day at the 
Mayfiower Hotel. This is the newspaper report: 

Madden charged that officials in some cities had deliberately 
frustrated the operation of the Labor Relations Act. 

This is a newspaper account of what Mr. Madden, Chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations Board, said. The arti- 
cle continues, quoting Mr. Madden: 

Mayhem, murderous assault, and kidnaping have been com- 
mitted with impunity in some cities against American citizens 
whose only offense has been that they are union organizers. 

Does the bill reach that situation? Persons may take a 
union organizer and murder him, and as far as the provi- 
sions of this bill are concerned they will not be amenable 
to prosecution; and no officer of the county in which the act 
occurs, or the municipality in which it occurs, will be re- 
sponsible. Why? Because the union organizer is innocent 
of the commission of any crime; and under the provisions of 
the measure there must be a murderous assault, mayhem, or 
the killing of someone who is charged with the commission 
of a crime, or is suspected of the commission of a crime, 
before any of the officers of the State government may be 
haled before the bar of the Federal courts. 

If we are going to enforce this article of the Constitution, 
if we are going to enforce the fourteenth amendment, if we 
are going to make responsible officers of the law who are 
derelict in their duty in protecting persons and property and 
life, why is it that we extend the provision only to those cases 
where criminals are involved? I ask the Senator from New 
York, who is espousing and advocating the enactment of this 
bill, why the police officers in the State of New York may 
stand by and see an innocent man beaten, maimed, or killed, 
and it is not undertaken through the terms of the bill to hold 
those officers of the law responsible and make them amenable 
to Federal justice? 

The Senator from New York does not answer, but I will 
answer for him, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Is the Senator referring to the statement 
by Mr. Madden? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am referring not only to the statement 
by Mr. Madden, but to the fact that under the terms of the 
bill sheriffs, and mayors and police officers and all enforce- 
ment officers might stand by and see an innocent man shot 
down in the city of New York, and make no effort at all to 
apprehend his attackers or prosecute them or do anything 
of the kind, and they would not be responsible under the 
terms of the bill. Why is it? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not know of such a case; but if the 
Senator wants to extend this legislation to some other types 
of crime, he certainly shall have no resistance from me. 
As I stated before, however, this is a bill which deals with 
the subject of lynching. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will say that I do not want to extend 
the provisions of the bill, because I think the bill is unconsti- 
tutional, and I am opposed to the philosophy and the theory 
of it, because I believe the States alone should have jurisdic- 
tion in reference to these matters. I will tell the Senate 
why that is, in my opinion—and if I am wrong, the Senators 
who are espousing the bill may correct me. If Senators 
would undertake to prepare a bill that would make any 
officer, any Governor—as this bill does under certain circum- 
stances—any Governor, any district attorney, any sheriff, any 
marshal, any policeman responsible because he has failed 
in the performance of his duty where the right of any in- 
dividual under the Constitution has been violated—if Sena- 
tors would undertake by. the provisions of the bill to make all 
State officers throughout the United States responsible, they 
know that the capacity of those State officers for getting 
votes is such that many of those Senators would never return 
to the United States Senate. So, Mr. President, when the bill 
in its title declares that its purpose is to assure to persons 
within the jurisdiction of every State the equal protection of 
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the law, it states something that the bill itself does not bear 
out. It is so framed that acts of violence cognizable under 
the bill must be committed against those charged with or 
suspected of crime. 

If a union organizer goes into some county in the State of 
New York and undertakes to organize an industry, and his 
presence is not desired, and in order to get rid of him a mob 
is formed, and they take him out and beat him and maim 
him and get him out of the community, he does not come 
within the protection of this bill. He does not come under 
the broad aegis of the protection of our Federal Government, 
because the union organizer has not committed any crime. 
But if in connection with anyone who has committed a crime 
or who is charged with a crime or suspected of a crime an 
officer of the law fails in his duty referred to in the bill, that 
officer is criminally responsible. 

Mr. President, we have certain areas down South—and 
perhaps there are such areas in other States—in which there 
exists a sort of implied zoning ordinance. It is not a legal 
ordinance, but it is accepted by the community. The com- 
munity may be a rural one populated by white people. They 
want it to remain a white community. They do not wish 
any of the Negro population to reside in that community. 
Suppose a Negro—a law-abiding, peaceful citizen—goes into 
that community, and because he violates that self-consti- 
tuted zoning ordinance a mob forms and takes him out and 
beats him or hangs him; that action does not come under the 
provisions of this bill. 

In my opinion, the sponsors of the bill deliberately so 
framed it that it will not affect the peace officers generally 
throughout the United States and particularly in their own 
respective States, It will not make them responsible for 
their derelictions in the performance of their duties in car- 
rying out the due processes of the law and giving protec- 
tion to citizens generally in their respective jurisdictions. 
That is what the Constitution declares the people are entitled 
to have. It says: 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Not “any criminal,” not “any one suspected of crime,” 
but any person“ i 

Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the law. 

Senators from States other than Southern States, in fram- 
ing this bill, were careful that it should not affect any of 
the officers in their respective States, so careful that they 
actually and deliberately and expressly excluded acts of vio- 
lence on the part of gangsters and acts of violence in con- 
nection with labor troubles and labor riots. Are not laborers 
entitled to protection under the due process of law? Be- 
fore the laborer can come under the protection of the provi- 
sions of this bill is it necessary for him to have committed 
a crime or to be suspected of a crime? 

Let us take a United States attorney in the State of New 
York who has been vigilant in the prosecution of criminals. 
He has committed no crime, but gangsters want to get rid 
of him. They lay in wait for him. They murder him. The 
law-enforcement officers are derelict in the performance of 
their duty in apprehending the gangsters, in prosecuting 
them, and in having them convicted; but they do not come 
under the provisions of this bill because the district attor- 
ney has not been guilty of the commission of any crime. 

So, in order that the terms of the bill may apply only to 
the South, it is so framed as to protect the criminal, but it 
will not protect innocent persons in their lives and liberties 
and it will not protect persons in the enjoyment of their 
property. If they want to enforce by statute the due-process 
clause of the Constitution, why do not the sponsors of the bill 
protect the big industries in the enjoyment of their property? 
Do not they come under the due-process clause? Does not 
the due-process clause apply to property as well as to persons? 
But there is not a single provision in the bill that can be con- 
strued as in any manner meeting a situation where sit-down 
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strikers take possession of a plant and deprive the lawful 
owner of the enjoyment of his property. 

I say the sponsors of the bill are not undertaking to enforce 
the due-process clause of the Constitution upon which they 
claim to base this bill, but they have undertaken to frame a 
bill which they think will hold up the South to scorn and to 
contempt among the nations of the earth. 

So much for the first portion of the title of the bill. What 
is the second portion of the title? 


And to punish the crime of lynching. 


That is the full title of the bill. 


To assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the 
equal protection of the laws and to punish the crime of lynching. 

Where is there a single provision in the bill that under- 
takes to punish the lynchers? In this bill which a Senate 
committee has presented to the Senate for enactment and 
moved for its immediate consideration, in this bill that is 
gloriously titled a bill to assure to all persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the law and to 
punish the damnable and nefarious crime of lynching, where 
is there any kind of a provision that arraigns the lyncher 
himself before the bar of Federal justice? 

I will ask the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
to state whether there is any provision in the bill that affects 
the lyncher, that brings him to condign punishment; and if 
there is no such provision, why is there not? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, rather than have these to- 
and-fro questions and answers, I prefer in my own time to 
cover the entire subject, and perhaps will answer the different 
questions which have been raised by Senators. 

Mr. OVERTON. May I ask the Senator from New York a 
question that can be answered categorically? Is it because 
he thinks any provision that would undertake to make the 
lyncher responsible criminally under the Federal law would 
be unconstitutional? 

Mr. WAGNER. Not at all. Iam advocating the legislation 
because I am convinced, and I think I will convince the 
Senator from Louisiana when the time comes, that so far as 
the Constitution is concerned, we are complying this proposed 
legislation with the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that is the position of the 
Senator from New York so far as the bill now before the 
Senate is concerned, but does he take the position that the 
Federal Government can enact a law to punish the lyncher? 

Mr. WAGNER. I would want to think about that. The 
Federal Government under the fourteenth amendment can 
compel the States by legislation, or the Supreme Court can 
do so, as it has done without any Federal legislation, to see 
to it that equal protection is given by the State to every person 
within the State. It is under that provision of the Constitu- 
tion that the proposed legislation is justified. 

Mr. OVERTON. Still, that does not answer the question I 
propounded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not the Senator from Louisiana 
aware of the fact that the bill as written does not punish— 
of course, he has already said so—the men who go out and 
make up the mob and commit the murder but punishes the 
innocent people who are at home tending to their own busi- 
ness and trying to uphold the law, and it does so by putting 
a penalty of $10,000 against the county and making the in- 
nocent taxpayers pay that penalty, while the guilty men who 
participated in the mob walk the streets free of any penalty 
of any kind? 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that distinction is made in 
the bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. So far as prosecution of the individual is 
concerned, that is a matter entirely for the States. 

Mr. OVERTON. Why is not the other matter for the 
States as well? 

Mr. WAGNER. Because the State is obligated—but never 
mind, The time will come when I shall discuss that. The 
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State is obligated under the fourteenth amendment, and the 
Senator knows it as well as I do, to give equal protection of 
the law to all the persons within that State. When the 
State fails in that duty it violates a provision of the Federal 
Constitution. That is true whether the State is in the North, 
the East, the Middle West, or the South. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then I go back to the question I asked 
a while ago: Why is it that this protection is thrown around 
only those who are charged with the commission of crime? 
Why is it, when an innocent man is murdered by a mob, 
that your bill does not come in and protect him? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator wish to 
suspend here, or would he rather conclude tonight? 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to yield now to the Senator 
from Kentucky, provided I do not lose the floor. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before moving an execu- 
tive session I wish to state that I am advised that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will conclude tomorrow 
its labors on the agricultural bill. It is the committee’s 
desire to report the bill at the earliest possible date and have 
it taken up for consideration on Monday. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the chairman of the committee be 
authorized to submit his report on the measure during the 
contemplated recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I always find it a pleasure 
to cooperate with the able leader; but there is a rule of the 
Senate that when a report is made by a committee the 
measure must go over 1 day for the purpose of giving Mem- 
bers of the Senate an opportunity to study the bill and read 
the report. If I should comply with this request, no oppor- 
tunity would be had by Senators to study the bill before 
Monday. I think it is wise to follow the rule and the un- 
broken practice, and therefore I must object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will with- 
hold his objection for a moment—and I hope he will with- 
hold it permanently—I will say that if the committee should 
report tomorrow, the bill and the report would be available 
for the study of Senators over the week end; and that would 
afford them more time than simply to make the report on 
Monday and let the bill lie over until Tuesday. Unless this 
request should be granted, the committee could not make 
its report until noon on Monday, and the report would then 
have to be printed, and it probably would be late in the 
afternoon before Senators could obtain copies of it. It 
seems that not only would there be a saving of time but 
Senators would have more time to study the bill and the 
report if the Senator from Oregon would not insist on his 
objection. p 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and I doubt very much 
if the bill will be ready to report until late tomorrow, if then. 
That would bring it into Sunday. In that event the report 
could not be printed, or the bill, as modified, issued, until 
Monday. The rule to which I have referred was adopted by 
the Senate, and we have conformed to it for many years, and 
I think it leads to better legislation and more thorough study 
than if another course were followed. Being convinced of 
the soundness of my position, therefore, I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 
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THE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no reports of 
committees, the clerk will state in order the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Maurice E. 
Gilmore, of New York, to be regional director, region I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Robert A. 
Radford, of Minnesota, to be regional director, region IV. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Claude C. 
Hockley, of Oregon, to be regional director, region VII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Robert J. 
Dill, of Florida, to be State administrator for Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

That concludes the Executive Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION—ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, so that I may be informed 
as to the program of legislation, the Senator from Kentucky 
does not expect that the farm bill will be taken up on 
Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; under the rule, in view of the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon, the agricultural bill cannot 
be taken up on Monday, and therefore the present order will 
continue. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the purpose of the Senator from 
Kentucky with relation to taking up the calendar on 
Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not the purpose to take it up on 
Monday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There are a great many bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon; there are not 
many bills on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the last session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We cleaned up nearly all the unobjected- 
to bills at the last session, and no new bills have been 
reported. 

Mr. WAGNER. Besides, there is a pending motion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; there is a motion; that is all, just 
a motion. (Laughter.] 


There are all the bills that went over at 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, November 22, 
1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate November 19 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 

ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

John Phillip Wenchel, of Washington, D. C., to be Assistant 
General Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue in place 
of Morrison Shafroth, resigned. (Mr. Wenchel is now serving 
under temporary commission issued during the recess of the 
Senate.) 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

F. Roy Yoke, of Morgantown, W. Va., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of West Virginia in place 
of Walter R. Thurmond, resigned. 


1937 


Arthur D. Reynolds, of Minneapolis, Minn., to be collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Minnesota in place of 
James R. Landy, removed. 

(These officers are now serving under temporary commis- 
sions issued during the recess of the Senate.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Wixom S. Sibley to be assistant surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, to rank as such from September 
22, 1937, (Dr. Sibley is now serving under temporary com- 
mission issued during the recess of the Senate.) 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Lt. George W. McKean to be lieutenant commander, to 
rank as such from October 1, 1935. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Simon R. Sands, Jr., to be lieutenant, to rank 
as such from May 15, 1936. 

Joseph William Naab, Jr., to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 

Corliss Bancroft Lambert to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 

Victor Edward Bakanas to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

James McIntosh to be ensign, to rank as such from Sep- 
tember 20, 1937. 

Maynard Fling Young to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

Harold Land to be ensign, to rank as such from September 
20, 1937. 

Mark Alexander Whalen to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 2 

William Frederick Cass to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

Roger Miles Dudley to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

Albert Freeman Wayne, Jr., to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 

Chester Irwin Steele to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 55 

Clarence Henry Waring, Jr., to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 

Clement Vaughn, Jr., to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

Paul Edwin Geleff Prins to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

Christian Walter Peterson to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 

Robert Jessup Clark to be ensign, to rank as such from 
September 20, 1937. 

Edward Prest Chester, Jr., to be ensign, to rank as such 
from September 20, 1937. 

Larry Lee Davis to be ensign, to rank as such from Sep- 
tember 20, 1937. 

Ensign (Temporary) Fred F. Nichols to be ensign, to rank 
as such from August 12, 1937. 

Ensign (Temporary) Theodore F. Knoll to be ensign, to 
rank as such from August 12, 1937. 

Ensign (Temporary) Nelson C. McCormick to be ensign, 
to rank as such from August 12, 1937. 

Ensign (Temporary) Frank M. McCabe to be ensign, to 
rank as such from August 12, 1937. 

(These officers are now serving under temporary commis- 
sions issued during the recess of the Senate.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be Judge Advocate General, with the rank of major gen- 
eral, jor a period of 4 years from date of acceptance, with 
rank from December 1, 1937 
Col. Allen Wyant Gullion, Judge Advocate General's De- 


partment, vice Maj. Gen. Arthur W. Brown, Judge Advocate 
General, whose term of office expires November 30, 1937. 
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To be Chief of Engineers, with the rank of major general. for 
the period of 4 years beginning October 18, 1937, with rank 
from October 18, 1937 
Col. Julian Larcombe Schley, Corps of Engineers, vice 

Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, Chief of Engineers, whose 

term of office expired October 17, 1937. 

To be Chief Signal Officer, with the rank of major general, 
for the period of 4 years beginning October 1, 1937, with 
rank from October 1, 1937 
Col. Joseph Oswald Mauborgne, Signal Corps, vice Maj. 

Gen. James B. Allison, Chief Signal Officer, retired September 

30, 1937. 

To be brigadier general 
Col. Walter Evans Prosser, Signal Corps, from November 
1, 1937, vice Brig. Gen. Perry L. Miles, United States Army, 
retired October 31, 1937. 
TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR CORPS 
To be colonel with rank from October 12, 1937 
Lt. Col. John Chilton McDonnell. 
To be colonel with rank from December 1, 1937 
Lt. Col. Roy Messick Jones. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from October 12, 1937 

Maj. Lester Thomas Miller. 

Maj. Arthur Bee McDaniel. 

Maj. Francis Murray Brady. 

Maj. Arthur Edmund Easterbrook. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from October 19, 1937 
Maj. Warner Beardsley Gates. 

To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Ira Clarence Eaker, vice Lt. Col. Roy M. Jones, Air 
Corps, nominated for appointment as temporary colonel, Air 
Corps. 
To be major with rank from October 11, 1937 

Capt. Jack Greer. 

To be majors with rank from October 12, 1937 
Capt. Guy Kirksey. 
Capt. Thomas Herbert Chapman. 
Capt. John Michael McDonnell. 
Capt. Angier Hobbs Foster. 
Capt. Harry Hobson Mills. 
Capt. Edwin Sullivan. 
Capt. John Raymond Drumm, 
Capt. Oliver Kendall Robbins. 
Capt. John Raglan Glascock. 
Capt. Charles Gage Brenneman. 
Capt. George Vardeman McPike. 
Capt. George Good Cressey. 
Capt. Clarence Edgar Crumrine. 
Capt. Russell Hay Cooper. 
Capt. Ray L. Owens. 
Capt. Jchn Sherman Gullet. 
Capt. Henry Guy Woodward. 
Capt. John Ross Morgan. 
Capt. Roscoe Caleb Wriston. 
Capt. Charles Edwin Thomas, JT. 
Capt. James Bumer Jordan. 
Capt. James Cole Shively. 
Capt. James Culver Cluck. 
Capt. William Noel Amis. 
Capt. Harold Hibbard Carr. 
Capt. Rufus Benjamin Davidson. 
Capt. Stanton Thomas Smith, 
Capt. Evers Abbey. 
Capt. Joseph Popenjoy Bailey. 
Capt. Clarence Frost Horton. 
Capt. Raymond Rudolph Brown. 
Capt. William John McKiernan, Jr. 
Capt. Edwin Ray McReynolds. 
Capt. David Glenn Lingle. 
Capt. Robert Morris Webster. 
Capt. Sigmund Franklin Landers, 
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Capt. Milo Neil Clark. 

Capt. Harrison Gage Crocker. 

Capt. Ned Schramm. 

Capt. Jesse Anthony Madarasz, 

Capt. Edward Morris Robbins. 

To be major with rank from October 13, 1937 
Capt. Jack Clemens Hodgson. 
To be majors with rank from October 14, 1937 

Capt. Stanley Milward Umstead. 

Capt. James Weston Hammond. 

Capt. Charles Backes. 

To be major with rank from October 21, 1937 
Capt. Ray Guy Harris. 
To be major 

Capt. Pardoe Martin, vice Maj. Ira C. Eaker, Air Corps, 
nominated for appointment as temporary lieutenant colonel, 
Air Corps. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

To be second lieutenants with rank from September 20, 1937 

Second Lt. Allan A. Blatherwick, Corps of Engineers Re- 
serve. 

Second Lt. William George Van Allen, Infantry Reserve. 

Second Lt. Jack Alban Gibbs, Corps of Engineers Reserve. 

Second Lt. Ernest Cortland Adams, Corps of Engineers 
Reserve. 

Second Lt. Lavonne Edwin Cox, Corps of Engineers Reserve. 

Second Lt. Charles V. Ruzek, Jr., Corps of Engineers Re- 
serve. 

Second Lt. Holmes Fielding Troutman, Coast Artillery 
Corps Reserve. 

Second Lt. Ward Hamilton Van Atta, Coast Artillery Corps 


Reserve. 

Henry Cottrell Rowland, Jr., of Washington, D. C., ensign, 

Naval Reserve. 

First Lt. Erland Alfred Tillman, Infantry Reserve. 
Second Lt, Joseph Anthony Smedile, Corps of Engineers 

Reserve. 

Second Lt. William Davis Murphy, Corps of Engineers 

Reserve. 

Second Lt. John Allan Morrison, Infantry Reserve. 
Second Lt. Walter Orville Peale, Jr., Corps of Engineers 

Reserve. 

Second Lt. John Andrew Allgair, Infantry Reserve. 

To be second lieutenant with rank from September 22, 1937 
Second Lt. John Dean Holm, Jr., Corps of Engineers 

Reserve. 

To be second lieutenant with rank from September 29, 1937 
Second Lt. Paul Henry Lanphier, Signal Corps Reserve. 
To be second lieutenant with rank from October 8, 1937 
Second Lt. Earl Harrison Williams, Corps of Engineers 

Reserve. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from September 1, 1937 
First Lt. John Boyd Coates, Jr., Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Byron Edward Pollock, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. William Donald Preston, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Winston Hunter Vaughan, Jr., Medical Corps 

Reserve, 

First Lt. Richard Patrick Mason, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Daniel Joseph Sheehan, Medical Corps Reserve. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from October 1, 1937 
First Lt. Claude Benjamin White, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Joseph Edward Cannon, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Donald Edgar Carle, Medical Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Thomas Donald McCarthy, Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. James Bernard Seaman, Medical Corps Reserve. 


DENTAL CORPS 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 27, 1937 
First Lt. Robert Donald Johnson, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Bernard Charles Hammon, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Arthur Nicholas Kracht, Dental Corps Reserve. 
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To be first lieutenants with rank from October 1, 1937 
First Lt. Maurice Cooper Harlan, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. William Harold Day, Dental Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Martin Frederick Sullivan, Dental Corps Reserve. 
Capt. Glynn Bryan Widner, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Richard Henry Carnahan, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. James O’Neil Mitchell, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Charles Kenneth Reger, Dental Corps Reserve. 
Capt. George Henry Timke, Jr., Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Clyde Danford Oatman, Jr., Dental Corps Re- 
serve. 
First Lt. James Shira Pegg, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Thomas James Hagen, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. William Brooks Simms, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Carlos Francis Schuessler, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Marshall Clemmon Clerk, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. John Eugene Finnegan, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Frederick Reuben Corbin, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Frederick Henry Richardson, Jr., Dental Corps 
Reserve. 
First Lt. Henry Stuart Carroll, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Donald Bliss Lenkerd, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Frank Garvey Bolton, Dental Corps Reserve. 


VETERINARY CORPS 

To be first lieutenant with rank from October 1, 1937 
Capt. Earl Goss Kingdon, Veterinary Corps Reserve. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from October 29, 1937 
First Lt. John Kenneth Allen, Veterinary Corps Reserve. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

Capt. Charles Carlton Cavender, Infantry, August 25, 
1937, with rank from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Albert Gillian Kelly, Infantry, September 13, 1937, 
with rank from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Charles Raeburne Landon, Infantry, September 25, 
1937, with rank from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Newton Farragut McCurdey, Cavalry, September 1, 
1937; with rank from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Frank Martin Smith, Infantry, September 1, 1937, 
with rank from September 3, 1924. 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Maj. Eugene Peter Henry Gempel, Chemical Warfare 
Service, August 23, 1937, with rank from August 1, 1935. 


Maj. Farragut Ferry Hall, Infantry, October 11, 1937, with 
rank from June 11, 1929. 

Maj. Wilbur Reece McReynolds, Infantry, September 17, 
1937, with rank from August 1, 1935. À 

Maj. Norman Minus, Infantry, September 2, 1937, with 
rank from September 1, 1934. 

Maj. George Corbett Pilkington, Infantry, October 26, 1937, 
with rank from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Robert Earle Blair, Infantry, September 10, 1937, 
with rank from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Harry Grattan Dowdall, Infantry, August 24, 1937, 
with rank from August 14, 1934. 

Capt. Mark Christian Neff, Infantry, August 28, 1937, with 
rank from October 1, 1934. 

Capt. Jack Edmund Rycroft, Infantry, with rank from 
October 1, 1934. 

Capt. Charles Elford Smith, Infantry, October 11, 1937, 
with rank from August 1, 1935. 

First Lt. Charles Greene ‘Calloway, Coast Artillery Corps, 
November 11, 1937, with rank from November 1, 1934. 


TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Stephen Bowen Elkins, Infantry, August 31, 1937, 
with rank from April 18, 1932. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lt. Phillips Waller Smith, Cavalry, October 16, 1937, 
with rank from August 1, 1935. 


1937 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 
Capt. Maurice Place Chadwick, Field Artillery, September 
13, 1937, with rank from July 1, 1935. 
TO CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Capt. Thomas Adams Doxey, Jr., Field Artillery, September 
10, 1937, with rank from August 1, 1935. 


TO FIELD ARTILLERY 


First Lt. Louis Mortimer deLisle deRiemer, Cavalry, Octo- 
ber 6, 1937, with rank from November 1, 1934. 


TO AIR CORPS 


Second Lt. John Knox Arnold, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Wallace Conrad Barrett, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. John Milton Bartella, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Fredrick Bell, Coast Artillery Corps, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Carl Kenneth Bowen, Jr., Field Artillery, Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Edward Lawrence Parsons Burke, Infantry, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Richard Henry Carmichael, Field Artillery, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. George Paul Champion, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Albert Patton Clark, Jr., Cavalry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Cecil Edward Combs, Cavalry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. William Ellerbe Covington, Jr., Infantry, Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Laurence John Ellert, Infantry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Robert Dean Gapen, Field Artillery, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Frank Walter Gillespie, Coast. Artillery Corps, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Carl Theodor Goldenberg, Infantry, October 
1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. William Russell Grohs, Cavalry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Ernest Samuel Holmes, Jr., Infantry, October 
1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Clark Lewis Hosmer, Infantry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Seward William Hulse, Jr., Field Artillery, Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. William Wesley Jones, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. John Richard Kelly, Infantry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt, William Levere Kimball, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. William Garnett Lee, Jr., Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. William Maurice McBee, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Charles Milton McCorkle, Field Artillery, Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Dwight Oliver Monteith, Corps of Engineers, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Joseph James Nazzaro, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Conrad Francis Necrason, Signal Corps, Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Carl Mosby Parks, Infantry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1935. 

Second Lt. Turner Clifton Rogers, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 


Second Lt. Jay Dean Rutledge, Jr., Field Artillery, Octo- 
° t 


ber 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 
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Second Lt. Von Roy Shores, Jr., Infantry, October 1, 1937, 
with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Norman Calvert Spencer, Jr., Field Artillery, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Charles Barnard Stewart, Coast Artillery Corps, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Frederick Reynolds Terrell, Field Artillery, 
October 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Clinton Utterback True, Infantry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. James Walter Twaddell, Jr., Cavalry, October 1, 
1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 

Second Lt. Clinton Dermott Vincent, Field Artillery, Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, with rank from June 12, 1936. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


To be colonels 


Lt. Col. Frank Keet Ross, Field Artillery, from September 1, 
1937. 

Lt. Col. Oral Eugene Clark, Infantry, from September 1, 
1937. 

Lt. Col. Allan Clay McBride, Field Artillery, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Herman Kobbé, Cavalry, from September 4, 1937. 

Lt. Col. John Norton Reynolds, Air Corps, from October 1, 
1937. 

Lt. Col. Leonard Craig Sparks, Field Artillery, from Octo- 
ber 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Rufus Foote Maddux, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Lincoln Beaumont Chambers, Corps of Engineers, 
from October 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. John Hale Stutesman, Infantry, from October 1, 
1937. 

Lt. Col. John Alden Crane, Field Artillery, from October 1, 
1937. 

Lt. Col. John Ashley Warden, Quartermaster Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Frank Melvin Kennedy, Air Corps, from November 
1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. John Thomas Harris, Quartermaster Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Albert Sidney Johnston Tucker, Infantry, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Marion Ogilvie French, Infantry, from November 
1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Frederick Almyron Prince, Field Artillery, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. John Mather, Ordnance Department, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1937. 

Lt. Col. George William Carlyle Whiting, Infantry, from 
November 1, 1937. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Fay Brink Prickett, Field Artillery, from September 1, 
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5 Calvin DeWitt, Jr., Cavalry, from September 1, 1937. 

Maj. Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, Cavalry, from September 
1, 1937. 

Maj. Victor William Beck Wales, Cavalry, from September 
1. 1937. 

Maj. William Earl Chambers, Infantry, from September 1. 
1937. 

Maj. Joseph Merit Tully, Cavalry, from September 4, 1937. 

Maj. James deBarth Walbach, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 1, 1937. 

Maj. Warner William Carr, Infantry, from October 1. 1937. 

Maj. Hugh Mitchell, Signal Corps, from October 1, 1937. 

Maj. Robert LeGrow Walsh, Air Corps, from October 1, 1937. 

Maj. Richard Mar Levy, Adjutant General's Department, 
from October 1, 1937. 

Maj. Thomas Lyle Martin, Infantry, from October 1, 1937. 

Maj. Geoffrey Prescott Baldwin, Infantry, from October 1, 
1937. 
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Maj. Kenneth Macomb Halpine, Infantry, from October 1, 
1937. 

Maj. George Sidney Andrew, Cavalry, from October 1, 1937. 

Maj. Roland Paget Shugg, Field Artillery, from October 1, 
1937. 

Maj. Ellicott Hewes Freeland, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Maj. Spencer Albert Townsend, Cavalry, from November 
1, 1937. 

Maj. Richard Clark Birmingham, Infantry, from November 
1, 1937. 

Maj. James Cornelius Ruddell, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Maj. Thomas Green Peyton, Cavalry, from November 1, 
1937. 

Maj. Joseph Hamilton Grant, Infantry, from November 
1, 1937. 

Maj. Joseph James O'Hare, Infantry, from November 1, 
1937. 

Maj. Arthur Monroe Ellis, Infantry, from November 1, 1937. 

Maj. Maurice Leyi Miller, Infantry, from November 1, 1937. 
Maj. Junius Henry Houghton, Air Corps, from November 
1, 1937. 

Maj. Abram Vorhees Rinearson, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 1, 1937. 


To be majors 


| Capt. Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, from September 1, 
1937, subject to examination required by law. 
Capt. Ira Robert Koenig, Air Corps, from September 1, 
' 1937. 
: Capt. Raynor Garey, Field Artillery, from September 1, 
1937. $ 
Capt. Harrie Dean Whitcomb Riley, Corps of Engineers, 
from September 1, 1937. 
| Capt. Philip Schneeberger, Air Corps, from September 1, 
1937. 
Capt. Leon Henry Richmond, Signal Corps, from September 
1, 1937. 
| Capt. Victor Guminski Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
September 1, 1937. 
; Capt. Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery, from September 
1, 1937. 
Capt. Karl Shaffner Axtater, Air Corps, from September 1, 
1937. 
Capt. William Joseph Flood, Air Corps, from September 4, 
1937. 
Capt. Charles Merrill Savage, Air Corps, from September 
24, 1937. 
Capt. Francis Dundas Ross, Jr., Infantry, from October 1, 
1937. 
Capt. George Churchill Kenney, Air Corps, from October 1, 
1937. 
Capt. Bertram John Sherry, Signal Corps, from October 1, 
1937. 
Capt. George Merrill Palmer, Air Corps, from October 1, 
1937. 
Capt. Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry, from October 1, 
1937. 
Capt. Loren Francis Parmley, Judge Advocate General's 
Department, from October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Erle Fletcher Cress, Cavalry, from October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps, from 
October 1, 1937. 
Capt. John Parr Temple, Air Corps, from October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Hugh Williamson Rowan, Chemical Warfare Service, 
from October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps, from 
October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Byron Turner Burt, Jr., Air Corps, from October 1, 
1937. 
Capt. Earle Gene Harper, Air Corps, from October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 1, 1937. 
Capt. Eugene Joseph FitzGerald, Infantry, from October 1, 
1937. 
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‘ ens Edward Frederick French, Signal Corps, from October 
scorn Lotha August Smith, Air Corps, from October 19, 

37. 

Capt. Horace Leland Porter, Corps of Engineers, from Octo- 
ber 22, 1937. 

Capt. Arthur Leo Lavery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Capt. Frank Marion Barrell, Quartermaster Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. i 

Capt. Paul Sutphin Edwards, Signal Corps, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1937. 

Capt. Franz Joseph Jonitz, Quartermaster Corps, from 
November 1, 1937. 
ae William Valery Andrews, Air Corps, from November 1, 

Capt. Stanton Higgins, Cavalry, from November 1, 1937. 
1 Redding Francis Perry, Cavalry, from November 1, 


Capt. Walter Arthur Metts, Jr., Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 1, 1937. 

Capt. Frank Camm, Field Artillery, from November 1, 1937. 
i cor Richard Oscar Bassett, Jr., Infantry, from November 

Capt. Percy Stuart Lowe, Coast Artillery Corps, from No- 
vember 1, 1937. 

Capt. Lewis Alonzo Murray, Corps of Engineers, from No- 
vember 1, 1937. 

Capt. John Alfred Gilman, Quartermaster Corps, from No- 
vember 1, 1937. 

Capt. John Edward Langley, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 1, 1937. 

Capt. Lorenzo Dow Macy, Infantry, from November 1, 1937. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. William Alexander Smith, Medical from 
tember 1, 1937. or 1221 


: ee Se ee Hesner, Medical Corps, from September 


Maj. Edwin Leland Brackney, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 3, 1937. 


Maj. Edward Jones Strickler, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 5, 1937. 


Maj. Frank William Pinger, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 


8 Maaj. Aubrey Kenna Brown, Medical Corps, from September 


EAS RATT eer 5 
er 6, ; 
Maj. Neely Cornelius Mashburn, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 
8 e Booth Spruit, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
1937. 
Maj. John Shackelford Gibson, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 
Maj. John Dawson Roswell Woodworth, Medical Corps, 
from September 6, 1937. 
Maj. Lucius Featherstone Wright, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 
x re Percy Daniel Moulton, Medical Corps, from September 
Maj. Herbert Hall Price, Medical Corps, from September 6. 
1937. 
Maj. William Elijah Moore Devers, Medical Corps, from 
September 6, 1937. 
Maj. William Monroe White, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 
Maj. Jose Canellas Carballeira, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 
Maj. Semuel Elkan Brown, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1937. 
Maj. Clyde Clifford Johnston, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 
Maj. Ernest Farris Harrison, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 


1937 


Maj. Albert Julius Treichler, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. William Daniel Mueller, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Harry Ainsworth Clark, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Julius Girard Newgord, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Malcolm Cummings Grow, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Henry Mitchell Van Hook, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Silas Walter Williams, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1937. 

Maj. Ross Bradley Bretz, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1937. 

Maj. Clarence Clinton Harvey, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Robert Cornelius Murphy, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Clyde Danford Oatman, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Carroll Porteous Price, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Henry Charles Johannes, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Earl Hunter Perry, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1937. 

Maj. Donald Ion Stanton, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1937. 

Maj. Charles Beresford Callard, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. James Sutton Brummette, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Joseph Hall Whiteley, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. James Harvey Ashcraft, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Clyde McKay Beck, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1937. 

Maj. William Clare Porter, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1937. 

Maj. David Ap Myers, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1937. 

Maj. James Bliss Owen, Medical Corps, from September 6, 
1937. 

Maj. Milo Benjamin Dunning, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Joseph Sherman Craig, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Richmond Favour, Jr., Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. 

Maj. Dennis William Sullivan, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. Walter Midkiff Crandall, Medical Corps, from Sep- 
tember 6, 1937. 

Maj. John Michael Weiss, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 1937. 

Maj. Charles Arthur Bell, Medical Corps, from September 
6, 19377. 

Maj. Lincoln Frank Putnam, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 7, 1937. 

Maj. Rufus Leroy Holt, Medical Corps, from September 9, 
1937. 

Maj. John DuBose Barnwell, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 16, 1937. 

Maj. Everett LeCompte Cook, Medical Corps, from Septem- 
ber 20, 1937. 

Maj. Ralph Leslie Cudlipp, Medical Corps, from September 
27, 1937. 

Maj. Virgil Heath Cornell, Medical Corps, from September 
28, 1937. 

Maj. Gordon Adams Clapp, Medical Corps, from September 
29, 1937. 
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Maj. Joe Harold St. John, Medical Corps, from September 
29, 1937. 

Maj. Theo Wallace O’Brien, Medical Corps, from October 
1, 1937. 

Maj. William Charles Munly, Medical Corps, from October 
1, 1937. 

Maj. Ebner Holmes Inmon, Medical Corps, from October 3, 
1937, subject to examination required by law. 

Maj. George William Rice, Medical Corps, from October 7, 
1937. 

Maj. Robert James Platt, Medical Corps, from October 13, 
1937. 

Maj. James Neal Williams, Medical Corps, from October 
17, 1937. 

Maj. Rollo Preston Bourbon, Medical Corps, from October 
29, 1937. 

Maj. Wesley Cintra Cox, Medical Corps, from October 30, 
1937. 

Maj. Floyd Vern Kilgore, Medical Corps, from October 30, 
1937. 

Maj. John Christopher Woodland, Medical Corps, from 
October 30, 1937. 

Maj. Walter Leslie Perry, Medical Corps, from October 31, 
1937. 

Maj. Harvey Robinson Livesay, Medical Corps, from No- 
vember 1, 1937. 

Maj. Raymond Osborne Dart, Medical Corps, from No- 
vember 3, 1937. 

Maj. John Frank Lieberman, Medical Corps, from No- 
vember 3, 1937. 

Maj. Brooks Collins Grant, Medical Corps, from November 
10, 1937. 

Maj. William Bell Foster, Medical Corps, from November 
17, 1937. 

Maj. Chauncey Elmo Dovell, Medical Corps, from No- 
vember 29, 1937. 

To be major 

Capt. Walter Steen Jensen, Medical Corps, from October 

24, 1937. 
To be captains 

First Lt. Edward Alexander Cleve, Medical Corps, from 
September 17, 1937. 

First Lt. Douglas Blair Kendrick, Jr., Medical Corps, from 
October 3, 1937. 

First Lt. George Walter McCoy, Jr., Medical Corps, from 
October 10, 1937. 

First Lt. James Clark Van Valin, Medical Corps, from 
October 12, 1937. 

First Lt. William Francis Conway, Medical Corps, from Oc- 
tober 23, 1937. 

First Lt. Lucius George Thomas, Medical Corps, from 
November 15, 1937. 

First Lt. Victor Robert Hirschmann, Medical Corps, from 
November 15, 1937. 

First Lt. John William O’Donnell, Medical Corps, from 
November 20, 1937. 

First Lt. Fred Howenstine Mowrey, Medical Corps, from 
December 1, 1937. 

First Lt. Hubert Thaddeus Marshall, Medical Corps, from 
December 1, 1937. 

First Lt. Robert Denton Smith, Medical Corps, from De- 
cember 1, 1937. 

First Lt. William Byrd Stryker, Medical Corps, from De- 
cember 1, 1937. 

First Lt. William Langford Spaulding, Medical Corps, from 
December 6, 1937. 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Thomas Minyard Page, Dental Corps, from September 
9, 1937. 

Maj. James Boyle Harrington, Dental Corps, from Sep- 
tember 10, 1937. 

Maj. Earle Robbins, Dental Corps, from September 10, 1937. 
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Maj. Roy Albert Stout, Dental Corps, from September 12, 
1937. 

Maj. Roy L. Bodine, Dental Corps, from September 13, 1937. 

Maj. James Jay Weeks, Dental Corps, from September 15, 
1937. 

Maj. Thomas Joseph Cassidy, Dental Corps, from Septem- 
ber 17, 1937. 

Maj. Howard Austin Hale, Dental Corps, from September 
18, 1937. 

Maj. Walter Davis Vail, Dental Corps, from October 4, 1937. 

Maj. Clement John Gaynor, Dental Corps, from October 
4, 1937. 

Maj. Walter Andrew Rose, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. Eugene Alonzo Smith, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. Alvin Ellsworth Anthony, Dental Corps, from October 
4, 1937. 

Maj. William Burns Caldwell, Dental Corps, from October 
4, 1937. 

Maj. Lewis Walter Maly, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. Glover Johns, Dental Corps, from October 4, 1937. 

Maj. Leslie Dean Baskin, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. Dell Stuart Gray, Dental Corps, from October 4, 1937. 

Maj. Wiliam B. Stewart, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. Roy Raymond Newman, Dental Corps, from October 
4, 1937. 

Maj. Boyd Lee Smith, Dental Corps, from October 4, 1937. 

Maj. Avery Giles Holmes, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. George Robert Kennebeck, Dental Corps, from October 
4, 1937. 

Maj. Horace Ray Finley, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. Joseph Lyon Boyd, Dental Corps, from October 4, 1937. 

Maj. Richard Foster Thompson, Dental Corps, from October 
4, 1937. 

Maj. Edwin St. Clair Wren, Dental Corps, from October 4, 
1937. 

Maj. William Swann Shuttleworth, Dental Corps, from Oc- 
tober 19, 1937. 

To be captains 

First Lt. Arthur Nicholas Kracht, Dental Corps, from August 
27, 1937. 

First Lt. George Thomas Perkins, Dental Corps, from Octo- 
ber 14, 1937. 

First Lt. Roy L. Bodine, Jr., Dental Corps, from October 
21, 1937. 

First Lt. George Farrer Jeffcott, Dental Corps, from Novem- 
ber 17, 1937. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonels 


Lt. Col. George Henry Koon, Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 27, 1937. 

Lt. Col. Daniel Buchter Leininger, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 29, 1937. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Francois Hue Kari Reynolds, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 3, 1937. 

Maj. Sawyer Adelbert Grover, Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 10, 1937. 

Maj. Charles Sears Williams, Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 10, 1937. 

Maj. Fred W. Shinn, Veterinary Corps, from September 
10, 1937. 

Maj. Philip Henry Riedel, Veterinary Corps, from Septem- 
ber 10, 1937. 

Maj. Irby Rheuel Pollard, Veterinary Corps, from Septem- 
ber 10, 1937. 

Maj. Frank Caldwell Hershberger, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 10, 1937. 
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Maj. Clifford Eugene Pickering, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 13, 1937. 

Maj. Frank Benjamin Steinkolk, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 13, 1937. 
Farr shew Randall, Veterinary Corps, from September 
: er deian C. Dildine, Veterinary Corps, from September 

6, 1937. 

Maj. Joseph Hiriam Dornblaser, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 16, 1937. 

Maj. George Leslie Caldwell, Vetcrinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 18, 1937. 

Maj. Jacob Landes Hartman, Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 18, 1937. 

Maj. John Harold Kintner, Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 18, 1937. 

Maj. Samuel George Kielsmeier, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 21, 1937. 

Maj. Peter Thomas Carpenter, Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 22, 1937. 

Maj. Oness Harry Dixon, Jr., Veterinary Corps, from Sep- 
tember 26, 1937. 

Maj. John Wesley Miner, Veterinary Corps, from Septem- 
ber 29, 1937. 
„ Jacob Rife, Veterinary Corps, from November 

To be captains 

First Lt. James Bernhard Nichols, Veterinary Corps, from 
October 15, 1937. 

First Lt. Albert Arthur Roby, Jr., Veterinary Corps, from 
November 17, 1937. 

First Lt. Daniel Stevens Stevenson, Veterinary Corps, from 
December 1, 1937. 

First Lt. Ray Swartley Hunsberger, Veterinary Corps, from 
December 1, 1937. 

First Lt. William Francis Collins, Veterinary Corps, from 
December 1, 1937. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captain 


First Lt. Charles Lawrence Driscoll, Medical Administra- 

tive Corps, from December 3, 1937. 
CHAPLAINS 
To be chaplains with the rank of lieutenant colonel 

Chaplain (Maj.) John Ralph Wright, United States Army, 
from September 18, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Harry Carleton Fraser, United States 
Army, from September 18, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) John Oscar Lindquist, United States 
Army, from October 10, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Frank Meredith Thompson, United States 
Army, from October 10, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Walter B. Zimmerman, United States 
Army, from October 10, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Joseph Burt Webster, United States Army, 
from October 11, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Frank Connors Rideout, United States 
Army, from October 23, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Alfred Cookman Oliver, Jr., United States 
Army, from October 24, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) John Hall, United States Army, from 
November 16, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Edward Lewis Trett, United States Army, 
from November 27, 1937. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Charles Coburn Merrill, United States 
Army, from November 28, 1937. 


To be chaplain with the rank of major 


Chaplain (Capt.) Edward Robert Martin, United States 
Army, from October 5, 1937. 


To be chaplain with the rank of captain 


Chaplain (First Lt.) Ralph Emmerson McCaskill, United 
States Army, from September 1, 1937. 


1937 


PROMOTION IN THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Rafael Larrosa Garcia, Philippine Scouts, from Octo- 
ber 6, 1937. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Mildred A. Ray to be postmaster at Waterloo, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
ARIZONA 
John J. Newell to be postmaster at Naco, Ariz. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 
William A. Davis to be postmaster at Ruby, Ariz. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
ARKANSAS 


Lee Rea to be postmaster at Caraway, Ark. 
Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Samuel K. Purdy to be postmaster at Carthage, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William R. Beaty to be postmaster at Emmet, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Samuel C. Scott to De postmaster at Wheatley, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

CALIFORNIA 

William D. Tracy to be postmaster at Buttonwillow, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Aileen L. Devine to be postmaster at Calpine, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Agnes M. Falck to be postmaster at Del Paso Heights, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Carl R. Sensenbaugh to be postmaster at Empire, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Charles M. Rice to be postmaster at Hamilton City, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Emelia S. Schutt to be postmaster at Lafayette, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Marie J. Smoot to be postmaster at Mendota, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Elaine Todd Davis to be postmaster at Mentone, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Floyd M. Filson to be postmaster at Tennant, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

COLORADO 


Fred A. Eickhoff to be postmaster at Elbert, Colo. Office 
became Presidentiai July 1, 1937. 

Ethel E. Burrell to be postmaster at Fraser, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Herman W. Neuhaus to be postmaster at Woodmen, Colo., 
in place of J. L. Allison, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 

Thomas P. Smith to be postmaster at Brooklyn, Conn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Harold M. Kenney to be at Mechanicsville, 
Conn. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

FLORIDA 


Harry P. Herbert to be postmaster at Immokalee, Fla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
Flora Agnes Labors to be postmaster at Laurelhill, Fla., in 
place of J. L. Richbourg, removed. 
Thomas F. Connell to be postmaster at Weirsdale, Fla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
GEORGIA 


Luther P. Goolsby to be postmaster at Carlton, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Bessie E. Meeks to be postmaster at Kite, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Elliott Redding to be postmaster at Lake Park, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Odessa M. Shepherd to be postmaster at McIntyre, Ga. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Don W. Pettitt to be postmaster at Nelson, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


Office became 
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May M. Walker to be postmaster at Patterson, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Estelle C. Tapp to be postmaster at Powder Springs, Ga. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Floy F. Barnett to be postmaster at Resaca, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Alice V. Ethridge to be postmaster at Sparks, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

HAWAII 


Isaac D. Iaea, Jr., to be postmaster at Wailuku, Hawaii, in 
place of A. F. Costa. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1936. 

IDAHO 

Ruth E. Lindow to be postmaster at Avery, Idaho, in place 
of E. W. Myers, resigned. 

Maude M. Howe to be postmaster at Donnelly, Idaho. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Bessie B. Todd to be postmaster at Melba, Idaho. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Logan M. Bowman to be postmaster at Payette, Idaho, in 
place of A. E. White, transferred. 

Edwin N. Kearsley to be postmaster at Victor, Idaho. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

ILLINOIS 


Melvin Manecke to be postmaster at Argenta, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. ; 

Gerd Willms to be postmaster at Crescent City, III. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 4 

Alice D. Condit to be postmaster at Elsah, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. > 

Helen H. Wiebers to be postmaster at Emden, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Warthen K. Kimball to be postmaster at Gurnee, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Leah Pearl York to be postmaster at Hartford, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Keith K. Angle to be postmaster at Hillview, II., in place 
of C. C. Angle, removed. 

Urban A. Tempel to be postmaster at Ivesdale, III. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Charles T. Gilbert to be postmaster at New Canton, III. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Winifred G. Whitham to be postmaster at Ontarioville, Il. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Hazel E. Strobel to be postmaster at Ransom, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mollie E. Patterson to be postmaster at Waltonville, Ml. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Martha H. Prevo to be postmaster at West Union, Il. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


INDIANA 


Marjorie I, Stevens to be postmaster at Cynthiana, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

James J. Littrell to be postmaster at Elkhart, Ind., in place 
of D. M. Hoover. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1936. 

Gene Harris to be postmaster at Fountain City, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Jane Agnes Quinlan to be postmaster at Holy Cross, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William H. Menaugh to be postmaster at Osceola, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Oscar L. Philipps to be postmaster at Santa Claus, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

IOWA 

Helen B. Rutledge to be postmaster at Blairsburg, Iowa, in 
place of J. C. Erton, resigned. 

Lewis M. Adams to be postmaster at Buffalo, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Achsa F. Lookabill to be postmaster at Hastings, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ida D. McCauley to be postmaster at Lucas, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
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John F. Muhi to be postmaster at Miles, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Vivian A. Meredith to be postmaster at Norway, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July J. 1937. 

Martin S. Copenhaver to be postmaster at Ralston, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Viola L. Eaton to be postmaster at Woden, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


KANSAS 
Ivan R. Cordill to be F Office 


Kans. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Clarence E. Yockey to be postmaster at Erie, Kans., in 
place of H. E. Dunham, removed. 

Orval B. Cantrill to be postmaster at Harveyville, Kans. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Charles Dean Ross to be postmaster at Pawnee Rock, 
Kans. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

KENTUCKY 


Mary E. Chaudoin to be postmaster at Buffalo, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Nobert Bailey Huddleston to be postmaster at Fulton, Ky., 
in place of G. M. Roach, deceased. 

James T. Maher to be postmaster at Independence, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Pearl Parsley to be postmaster at Inez, Ky. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Hugh A. Reynolds to be postmaster at Junction City, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Dora Mae Miller to be postmaster at Magnolia, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
Clarence C. Rees to be postmaster at Mays Lick, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
LOUISIANA 
Minnie M. Baldwin to be postmaster at Bernice, La., in 
‘place of M. M. Baldwin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 5, 1936. 
Milton E. Kidd to be postmaster at Choudrant, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John A. Moody to be postmaster at Cotton Valley, La., in 
place of J. A. Moody. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
3, 1936. 

Lubin Mire to be postmaster at Cut Off, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Thera N. Stovall to be postmaster at Dodson, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Clifford O. Williams to be postmaster at Good Pine, La 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Azalee W. Nelson to be postmaster at Haughton, La. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Claud Jones to be postmaster at Longleaf, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Alfred L. Dupont to be postmaster at Simmesport, La. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Beckie D. Bradford to be postmaster at Tullos, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Pierre F. Morein to be postmaster at Ville Platte, La., in 
place of Avenant Manuel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 5, 1936. 

MAINE 

Henry L. Holden to be postmaster at Jackman, Maine, 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
John R. Walsh to be postmaster at Kennebunk Beach, 
Maine. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
Garfield John Jones to be postmaster at Millinocket, 
Maine, in place of H. C. Gates. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 10, 1936. 
. MARYLAND 
Patrick E. Conroy to be postmaster at Barton, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
James A. Hayman to be postmaster at Fruitland, Md. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
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Henry F. Himburg to be postmaster at Mayo, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Wylie L. Donaldson to be postmaster at Odenton, Md. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Cecil E. Trinkaus to be postmaster at Oclla, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Jennings R. Richards to be postmaster at Westover, Md. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Joseph P. Bartley to be postmaster at Barrowsville, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


Josephine M. Connell to be postmaster at Forge Village, 
Mass. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Josephine E. Fietz to be postmaster at Islington, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Agnes T. Doyle to be postmaster at Lynnfield, Mass. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Joseph F. Totman to be postmaster at Norwell, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Rosella Webb to be postmaster at South Lincoln, Mass. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mary M. Hill to be at West Groton, Mass, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

MICHIGAN 

Gabriel J. Chopp to be postmaster at Ahmeek, Mich. 
Office hecame Presidential July 1, 1937. 

James D. George to be postmaster at Crystal, Mich., in 
place of H. J. Fisher, resigned. 

Lawrence Tobey to be postmaster at Free Soil, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Fred O. Grover to be postmaster at Middleton, Mich. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ferdinand F. Siegmund to be postmaster at New Buffalo, 
Mich., in place of A. H. Crosby, removed. 

Elwin E. Ritchie to be postmaster at New Troy, Mich, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John O. Grettenberger to be postmaster at Okemos, Mich. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Gordon D. Dafoe to be postmaster at Owendale, Mich. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William H. Riekki to be postmaster at Palmer, Mich. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Matti Halmet Oja to be postmaster at Pelkie, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Erick W. Wallbom to be postmaster at Trout Lake, Mich. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Joseph D. Norris to be postmaster at Turner, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
at Waterford, Mich. 


August V. Jacober to be postmaster 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
MINNESOTA 

Cora E. Cook to be postmaster at Chandler, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Nettie A. Terrell to be at Elysian, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1936. 

Anna E. Smith to be at Foreston, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George E. Roche to be postmaster at Garfield, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Robert R. Green to be postmaster at Medford, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Claire M. Peterson to be postmaster at Stanchfield, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lura V. Frahm to be postmaster at Triumph, Minn., in 
place of J. E. Brockman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 12, 1936. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Walter Darracott to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Miss., in 
place of J. K. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 17, 1936. 

Mildred A. Ellis Fisher to be postmaster at Bucatunna, 
Miss. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Anne D. Powers to be at Cary, Miss. Office 


, became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


1937 


Clarence L. Fleming to be postmaster at Crandall, Miss. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William B, Potts to be postmaster at Crawford, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ida Koen to be postmaster at Foxworth, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lee E. Rials to be postmaster at Jayess, Miss. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Sallie C. Walker to be postmaster at Lauderdale, Miss. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William Bullock to be postmaster at Natchez, Miss., in place 
of J. R. Oliver, removed. 

Bonnie H. Curd to be postmaster at Pace, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Marion W. Thornton to be postmaster at Pachuta, Miss. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Miss Archie Patterson to be postmaster at Pinola, Miss. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Thelma Zimmerman Landry to be postmaster at Waveland, 
Miss., in place of G. T. Herlihy, deceased. 

MISSOURI * 

Villa R. Harris to be postmaster at Annapolis, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John Fetters, Jr., to be postmaster at Baring, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Marion T. Clymore to be postmaster at Urbana, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


MONTANA 


Margaret M. Westlund to be postmaster at Frazer, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Cletus J. Walsh to be postmaster at Polytechnic, Mont. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


NEBRASKA 


Edith F. Francis to be postmaster at Belden, Nebr. 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charles B. Weeks to be postmaster at Chocorua, N. H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. A 

Carroll N. Young to be postmaster at West Stewartstown, 
N. H. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


NEW JERSEY 


Frances E. Schmidt to be postmaster at Emerson, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Charles Leon Ware to be postmaster at Glassboro, N. J., 
in place of John Carey, removed. 

Ernest B. Helmrich to be postmaster at Hopatcong, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Edith B. Brooks to be postmaster at Kingston, N, J. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


NEW YORK 


Clayton F. Smith to be postmaster at Blue Mountain Lake, 
N. Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mary Young to be postmaster at Cornwall Landing, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Joseph C. English to be postmaster at Depew, N. Y., in 
place of E. M. Clemons, deceased. 

Wiliam Burns Kirk to be postmaster at De Witt, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Edward M. Youmans to be postmaster at Eagle Bay, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Agnes H. Brink to be postmaster at Endwell, N. Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Hans C. Hansen to be postmaster at Fishers Island, N. Y., 
in place of H. C. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1935. 

Henry J. Myer to be postmaster at Haines Falls, N. Y., in 
place of Herbert O’Hara, removed. 

John H. Joyner to be postmaster at White Sulphur 
Springs, N. Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Frances H. Courtney to be postmaster at Wilmington, 
N. Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


Office 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Cornelius H. Julian to be postmaster at Franklinville, N. C, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

August D. Wessell to be postmaster at Hallsboro, N. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William W. Hampton to be postmaster at Leaksville, N. C., 
in place of J. E. Patterson, deceased. 

Esther Aycock Davenport to be postmaster at Pantego, 
N.C. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

OHIO 

Cora M. Burns to be postmaster at Beloit, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ethel A. Compton to be postmaster at Blacklick, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Martin M. Helwick to be postmaster at Bolivar, Ohio, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John Maag to be postmaster at Foster, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Robert L. Stygler to be postmaster at Gahanna, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Howard C. Huhn to be postmaster at Hamden, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Carson D. Faber to be postmaster at Jeromesville, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Henry W. Myers, to be postmaster at Luckey, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Harry G. Benjamin to be postmaster at Mount Blanchard, 
Ohio. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George R. Daubenmire to be postmaster at Pleasant- 
ville, Ohio. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lema M. Collins, to be postmaster at Proctorville, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ralph W. Detrick to be postmaster at Quincy, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mable L. Sloan to be postmaster at Rushsylvania, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Winifred Hine to be postmaster at Tallmadge, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

OKLAHOMA 


Cara M. Masters to be postmaster at Cardin, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ruth I. Corbin to be postmaster at Delaware, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

James A. Deaton to be postmaster at Howe, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Vivian P. Waddill to be postmaster at Milburn, Okla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Orabel Rarick to be postmaster at Barnesville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Hazel E. Hetrick to be postmaster at Beavertown, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Margaret A. Helfrich to be postmaster at Bruin, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George H. Houck to be postmaster at Cairnbrook, Pa., in 
place of G. H. Houck. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
10, 1936. 

Marie Kolasa to be postmaster at Clarence, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Leonard E. Devilbiss to be postmaster at Fawn Grove, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Anna Hullihan to be postmaster at Gilberton, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Joseph J. Myers to be postmaster at Irvine, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William Killion to be postmaster at Irvona, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Thomas R. Lawler to be postmaster at Jessup, Pa., in place 
of M. J. Pitoniak, removed. 

Howard E. Bixler to be postmaster at Manchester, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lottie Tueche to be postmaster at New Eagle, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


* 
Office be- 
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Frank O'Neill to be postmaster at St. Marys, Pa., in place 
of B. E. Smith, deceased. 

Frank G. Christopher to be postmaster at Smithton, Pa., 
in place of R. R. Lynn, resigned. 

Mary E. Cramer to be postmaster at South Connellsville, 
Pa., in place of H. J. McCormick. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 9, 1935. 

Harry H. Howell to be postmaster at Union Dale, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Sadie L. Brunner to be postmaster at Worcester, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Margaret E. Malley to be postmaster at Wyncote, Pa.. in 
place of A. H. Washburn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1935. 

PUERTO RICO 


Jose G. de Iturrondo to be postmaster at Carolina, P. R. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Sergio A. Valentine to be postmaster at Catano, P. R. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Julia Chacon de Vidal to be postmaster at Ensenada, P. R., 
in place of A. R. de Graciani, deceased. 

Rafael Castaneda to be postmaster at Humacao, P. R., in 
place of Jose Carrera, deceased. 

Francisca Rodriguez to be postmaster at Juana Diez, P. R. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Miguel A, Franco Soto to be postmaster at Sabana Grande, 
P. R. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

John E. Wigington to be postmaster at Anderson, S. C., in 
place of P. C. Crayton, resigned. 

Fred L. Armstrong to be postmaster at Bath, S.C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Edward M. Kennedy to be postmaster at Blackstock, S. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Gordon S. Beard to be postmaster at Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
in place of G. S. Beard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 15, 1936. 

Gordon W. Morris to be postmaster at Society Hill, S. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mollie S. West to be postmaster at Tucapau, S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Henry W. Landwehr to be postmaster at Winfred, S. Dak. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


Charles L. Wells to be postmaster at Byrdstown, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William H. Fox to be postmaster at Graysville, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Roy B. King to be postmaster at Madison College, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Leonard F. Robinette to be postmaster at Mosheim, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John Crittenden Pope to be postmaster at Springfield, 
Tenn, in place of L. F, Bell, deceased. 

James K. St. Clair to be postmaster at White Bluff, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


TEXAS 


Wenzel P. Skarda to be postmaster at Bloomington, Tex. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Sallie C. Milburn to be postmaster at Bryson, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Henry Allen Jones to be postmaster at Cayuga, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John S. Cochran to be postmaster at Coahoma, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Robert Hugh McClanahan to be postmaster at Coldspring, 
Tex. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lee M. Feagin to be postmaster at Colmesneil, Tex. 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mabel Cheek to be postmaster at Groves, Tex. Office be- 
_came Presidential July 1, 1937. 


Office 
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Harley Arnold to be postmaster at Maud, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Joe H. Victery to be postmaster at New Willard, Tex. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Merrill L. Carlton to be postmaster at Ringgold, Tex. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Cora Anderson to be postmaster at South Houston, Tex. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937, 

Simon D. Hay to be postmaster at Sudan, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Lyle, resigned. 

James R. Oliver to be postmaster at Wells, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Laura A. Bruening to be postmaster at Westhoff, Tex. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

UTAH 


Reuben J. Peterson to be postmaster at Santaquin, Utah. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


VERMONT 


Murray K. Paris to be postmaster at Lyndon, Vt. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Adelbert G. Dudley to be postmaster at Shoreham, Vt. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


VIRGINIA 


Edward L. Willis to be postmaster at Belle Haven, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lewis M. Rayburn to be 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Daniel V. Richmond to be postmaster at Ewing, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Gerdena S. Pettit to be postmaster at Fredericks Hall, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ireland M. Baker to be postmaster at Haysi, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ruth H. Underwood to be postmaster at Meadows of Dan, 
Va. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Marion B. Harvey to be postmaster at Roseland, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Edna E. Dudley to be postmaster at West Graham, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

John S. Hinegardner to be postmaster at Weyers Cave, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Marguerite Alden Walker to be postmaster at Woodberry 
Forest, Va. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


WASHINGTON 


Winifred L. Killion to be postmaster at Bryn Mawr, Wash. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Mable R. Clothier to be postmaster at Burien, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ira A. Moore to be postmaster at Greenacres, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lillian Brain to be postmaster at Thorp, Wash. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Edwin Caperton to be postmaster at Alloy, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

William H. Hilborn to be postmaster at Beverly, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Anna S. Been to be postmaster at Camden on Gauley, 
W. Va. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Blanche L. O'Dell to be postmaster at Hastings, W. Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George W. Kilmer to be postmaster at Hedgesville, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George L. Carlisle to be postmaster at Hillsboro, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Kerth Nottingham to be postmaster at Marlinton, W. Va., 
in place of E. G. Herold, deceased. 

Nell Bennett Wolford to be postmaster at Pickens, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George L. Wilcoxon to be postmaster at Tams, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Merle G. Raab to be postmaster at Triadelphia, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


at Bonny Blue, Va. 


1937 


Myrtle W. Orndorff to be postmaster at Wardensville, 
W. Va. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
Thelma P. Forbes to be postmaster at West Liberty, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
WISCONSIN 


Haylor G. Koziczkowski to be postmaster at Amherst Junc- 
tion, Wis. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Archie L. Foley to be postmaster at Dalton, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Kenneth E. Whistler to be postmaster at Downing, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Lester H. Olsen to be postmaster at Egg Harbor, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1936. 

Winfield A. Rogers to be postmaster at Ellison Bay, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

George H. Reinders to be postmaster at Elm Grove, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ludy J. Drolson to be postmaster at Lake Nebagamon, Wis., 
in place of E. L. Persons, resigned. 

Charles D. Cross to be postmaster at Larsen, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Jennie Ruid to be postmaster at Loretta, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1937. 

WYOMING 


Eva I. Fleenor to be postmaster at Fort Laramie, Wyo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Richard M. Turner to be postmaster at Frontier, Wyo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Ina E. Gentry to be postmaster at Lance Creek, Wyo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 19 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Maurice E. Gilmore to be regional director, region I. 

Robert A. Radford to be regional director, region IV. 

Claude C. Hockey to be regional director, region VII. è 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 1. 


Robert J. Dill, of Florida, iss he Bb allen icteadd Gy hb 
Works Progress Administration for Florida. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, that Thou hast 
made it easy to believe in Thy love and mercy. We unveil 
the cross and behold divine love struggling for expression. 
Do Thou increase the power of our faith and trust. We are 
fashioned and shaped by the things we love and serve. 
Somewhere in the secret of every soul is the hidden gleam. 
O kindle it anew that it may flame forth into better lives. 
How beautiful upon the mountain are the feet of Him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace. Blessed Lord 
God, whatever breeds bitter things and hardens the hum&n 
heart, wherever poison stalks in human veins, O Son of Man, 
come with all Thy quickening power and show Thyself as 
Lord over all. In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s table 
and the special orders of the day I may proceed for 30 
minutes on the wage and hour bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, he may 
address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the special orders heretofore granted I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there 8 to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I send a joint resolution 
to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for 
the immediate consideration of a joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That a state of war now exists between China and 
Japan; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be apprized of 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the House 
granted me unanimous consent to extend my remarks and to 
include therein a sermon delivered by Alexander Campbell 
in 1848 at Wheeling, then Wheeling, Virginia, now West Vir- 
ginia. I have since received an estimate from the printer 
as to what the extra cost would be, and I therefore renew my 
request for permission to extend my remarks as indicated. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what the extension is going to cost. 

Mr. SHANNON. The cost will not be any more than what 
is authorized under the rules. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate that; but the Public Printer has 
given the gentleman an estimate of what the cost will be, 
and I would like to know what it is. I notice that the esti- 
mate is $248; it must be a pretty good speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I object, Mr. Speaker, for the time being. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts that under the previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] 
is entitled to recognition at the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of matters on the Speaker’s table. Does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
perfectly satisfactory if my request may be granted to follow 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. There are other special orders already 
entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Then I shall accept the 
gracious yielding of the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent, despite former special orders, to 
address the House for 5 minutes at this time. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced two resolutions today, one of them asking that 
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all negotiations with Czechoslovakia and the British Em- 
pire be suspended until after the cost of production of com- 
modities affected by the reciprocal-trade agreements, both at 
home and abroad, have been ascertained. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against reciprocal-trade agreements. 
I felt at the time they were very dangerous and were likely 
to be advantageous to foreign countries rather than to our 
own. It seemed that these treaties would destroy the policy 
of protection built up for 150 years, the American policy 
which gave our workers the best living conditions and 
highest wages in the world. Today, Mr. Speaker, I see very 
graye signs and I believe we shall have very grave reper- 
-cussions through these industrial leagues of nations in other 
ways. For instance, it is a step towards a League of Nations 
joined by President Wilson and repudiated by Congress. 

I pointed this out to the House on Tuesday last. You 
can see the significance, Mr. Speaker, of industrial leagues 
of nations or industrial pacts. If Great Britain, for instance, 
wishes to get into difficulty with Japan, and if we have an 
industrial trade agreement, it will be very easy for us also 
to become involved in difficulties with Japan. That may well 
lead us to a league of nations against Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people of this country do not 
want the United States to help other nations of the world 
fight their battles. We are concerned in keeping our peace 
with the nations of the 1 — 1 not in interfering with them 
and not in fighting their ba Today thousands of people 
are out of work. It does N seem healthy for our workers 
‘or for the country to have our imports greatly exceed our 
exports, to send money abroad in foreign purchases to the 
‘people of foreign nations to pay their workmen while our 
people are out of work. Money is going to other nations of 
the world whose people are employed. Our people feel very 
bitterly about this condition. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that my 
resolution will be adopted. 

The other resolution provides for an investigation under 
‘section 336 of the Tariff Act, regarding the difference in cost 
of production of articles made of cotton cloth at home and 
abroad. I earnestly hope the House will adopt this reso- 
lution. 

I accuse the administration of taking away work from 
the people by its methods, perhaps with good intentions, Of 
course, I have no doubt of that; it would not be humane to 
want to hurt employment, and some of the administration 
measures have been fine, but as a result of some of them, 
our people are unemployed. I hope the Members of the 
House will join with me in this. I know the workers from 
their sections of the country have written to them as the 
workers in my section of the country have written to me, 
complaining about this condition. We talk about helping the 
workers. Yet we have attacked business so much—I do not 


give labor work if we are constantly attacking business, hold- 
ing it up to scorn and vilification. I hope the Members will 
join with me in trying to aid business and protect it. I know 
they are just as vitally interested in helping the people as 
Iam. I am not speaking for business alone, Mr. Speaker, 
I am speaking for the workers. They go hand in hand. You 
cannot injure one without hurting the other. I do not know 
why they have been discriminated against for the past 4 
years. Never before in our history has any administration 
attacked business and tried to curb it and create prejudice 
in the minds of the people against it, and in so doing the 
administration is only hurting our workers, taking the bread 
and butter out of the mouths of the people in your district 
and in mine. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope my resolution 
will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a 
speech delivered by Mayor Edward J. Kelley, of Chicago, at 
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the conference of mayors, held in the Mayflower Hotel last 
Tuesday and W 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Is it going to be the policy of the majority to allow every 
speech delivered by every personal friend of every Member 
of this House to be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 
However, I have just been informed that the speech is 
already in the Recorp. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, is it? Then, Mr, Speaker, I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to know what 
is to be the policy of the majority in this respect. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois got the best of me, and I apologize. 
I think the policy should be settled so that this matter will 
not be brought up every few days. It is up to the majority 
to protect the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and I call on them to 
do it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to 8 for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SNELL] will remember that this same matter was 
under consideration during the last session of Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. I do. 

Mr, RAYBURN. At that time I stated that I was going 
to urge on our various committees that handle these matters 
to come to some agreement. I do not like to get up and 
object to a Member of the House extending his remarks in 
the Record by his printing a speech—although I do want 
to protect the Recorp—and then find out the next morning 
that it appears in the Recor, the same having been put in in 
another body. I trust that our Joint Committee on Printing 
will, if necessary, bring in a resolution in both the House and 
the Senate settling this question, so that everyone in each 
body will be treated alike, 

Mr. SNELL, I think that is a wise suggestion, and I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very inspiring address deliv- 
ered on Armistice Day by the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. O'Day]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
radio address delivered by me under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the American Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to insert an 
address made this week at the Department of Agriculture by 
A. Frank Lever, who was for 18 years a Member of this House. 
The speech was made upon the occasion of the dedication of 
the James Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp Memorial Arches, 
Dr. Bradford Knapp, the distinguished son of Seaman A, 
Knapp, is now president of Texas Technological College, at 
Lubbock, Tex., in my congressional district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered over the radio by the Secretary 
of the Interior concerning western development. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NEUTRALITY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield? 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Provided it is not taken out 
of my time; not otherwise. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
just a moment, in view of the extraordinarily high caliber of 
the remarks 

The SPEAKER. Let us get the parliamentary situation 
adjusted. The Chair will state that the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I refuse to yield if it is to be 
taken out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 minutes, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the season of 
the political sniper is at hand. Our Republican friends are 
at last finally beginning to emerge from the storm cellar 
where they took refuge after the elections of 1932 and 1936 
and, emboldened by the decline of the stock market, are 
criticizing and condemning everybody and everything con- 
nected with the Roosevelt administration. 

These faultfinders claim that everything that has been 
done to bring us out of the depression was wrong and every- 
thing that is now proposed is illegal, unwise, and unsound. 
Not content with attacking the legislative and domestic 
policies of the administration but wishing still further to 
raise a smoke screen to obscure the recovery that has taken 
place since 1933, these critics are now resorting to an attack 
upon our President and his able and distinguished Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, by charging that they have 
ignored and repudiated the neutrality law passed by Con- 
gress at the last session, with reference to the conflict now 
in progress between China and Japan. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis Hl, always par- 
tisan and constantly caustic and critical of President Roose- 
velt, a few weeks ago in the public press declared that the 
President should be impeached, but since Congress has con- 
vened he has offered no articles of impeachment, knowing 
full well that such charge could not be sustained, but has 
contented himself with making a 20-minute speech of de- 
nunciation in the House day before yesterday. Of course, 
he had no idea of offering impeachment charges; but this 
secured a headline for his interview, and that was eminently 
satisfactory to the gentleman from New York. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Upon the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fis], the able chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs [Mr. McRryno.tps] immediately made 
reply thereto, and, I think, fully and completely answered 
the charges and demonstrated to the House that the charges 
were unfounded and unjust and that the President and his 
Secretary of State had not violated the law in any particular, 
but had acted for the best interests of the country and for 
the preservation of peace. 

Yesterday, however, another member of the opposition 
party, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], spoke and 
attacked, but without any degree of success, the speech of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I think 

Bis speech was designed probably to do three things, as 
best I could interpret it. One was to justify his vote against 
the neutrality law; second, to condemn the President; and, 
third, to criticize the speech of the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The gentleman from Illinois, being a 
good spellbinder, was evidently drafted for this occasion, and, 
while he is usually eloquent and convincing, in this instance 
I think he failed in all three of his objectives. 

He did succeed, however, in accomplishing this, for which 
I congratulate him: He answered the speech of his colleague 
{Mr. FisH] of the day before by showing that Mr. FısH did 
not know what he was talking about with reference to the 
neutrality law. So against Mr. FIs, of New York, I put Mr. 
Dirksen, of Illinois. One says that the law was mandatory 
and the President had no discretion. In order that I may 
be accurate, I have marked—and I want to read from the 
Recor, because I certainly want to be fair to these gentle- 
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men. This is what the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] 
said in his speech: 
The measure— 


Referring to the neutrality law— 
stated specifically that when a state of war existed the President 
shall, not may, but shall, declare the neutrality bill in effect. 
There can be no quibbling about this. 

Now, evidently after the gentleman from New York made 
his speech and Chairman McReynotps had made his reply, 
my friend from Illinois, in order to know he was right, read 
the neutrality law, and found that the gentleman from New 
York was wrong and that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MeRErNorps! was right, so this is what Mr. DIRKSEN 
said: 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS] said and said 
at the outset of his remarks that the President has acted within 


his legal authority under the neutrality law. That matter is not 
in question. 


Now, if it is not in question, what is in question? The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] says the President 
ought to be impeached because he has violated the law and 
has not observed it, and that the President has no discre- 
tion; that action on his part is mandatory, and he shall 
declare the neutrality law in effect against Japan and China. 
The next day the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
says that is not involved; that there is no question but what 
the President has discretion, but that the President has 
unwisely exercised that discretion in not invoking the neu- 
trality law. I think in all fairness to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I would rather risk the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of State, who 
have given serious study and thought to this subject, than to 
risk the offhand opinion of the gentleman from Illinois that 
the President has not exercised good judgment in not invok- 
ing neutrality against China and Japan. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk both in Congress 
and out of Congress, over the radio and in the press, based 
upon loose thinking and misinformation as to the terms of 
the neutrality law and its provisions. I think that those who 
so criticize the President and the Secretary of State should 
first read the act in question. They should at least analyze 
its provisions, and they should put themselves in the place of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State, charged with the responsibility of enforcing this law, 
and then after they have done that, if they can put their 
hands upon their hearts and say the law has been violated, 
then and not until then should they make the charge that 
the President has violated the law. They at least ought to 
know more about the subject than what they have read in 
the newspapers, and that is what most of this talk is based 
upon. They say that because the President invoked the 
neutrality law against Italy and Ethiopia and has not in- 
voked it again China and Japan, it is evident that he is not 
neutral; that he is unfair; that there has been discrimination 
in one instance and not in the other. As pointed out by 
Chairman McReyno.ps, the language of the act of 1935, 
under which the President invoked neutrality against Ethi- 
opia and Italy is different from the language of the present 
law under which we act. Under the former law he had no 
discretion. It was mandatory. It was automatic, when war 
existed, or when fighting was taking place, to invoke neu- 
trality. But under the present law there is no question, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dmxsen] admits that the 
President has discretion under existing law to determine 
whether or not a state of war does exist. 

When the Congress delegates to any official the right to 
determine the conclusion of a given state of facts, that gives 
him discretion and he can either find that a state of war does 
exist or does not exist. A great deal of confusion has arisen 
about what the term “state of war” means. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SautHorr] this morn- 
ing, I believe, wanted to decide this question right now, let 
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the House pass upon it, and say there is a state of war and 
demand that the President act, or at least tell him there is a 
state of war. The President of the United States has as 
much information, and his able Secretary of State has as 
much information, as any Member of this House, and I dare 
say as much information as all Members of the House. The 
President knows that the responsibility of directing the for- 
eign affairs of this Government rests upon him and his able 
Secretary of State; and no who knows Cordell Hull will ever 
charge that he is not conscientious to the last degree in 
deciding and passing upon a matter that determines the 
peace or war of this Nation; and no one who knows the 
President will charge that anyone is more devoutly anxious 
to preserve the peace of this Nation than our great President. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not if the gentleman will 
kindly permit me to proceed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard in various discussions at previ- 
ous sessions on the subject of neutrality by some of the Mem- 
bers who are now criticizing the President give quotations 
from a great and eminent authority on international law, 
John Bassett Moore. I wish my eminent friend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] were here this 
morning. I have heard him quote Mr. Moore as an authority 
often; likewise I have heard the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Fish! quote the same authority. We are all agreed that 
there is no higher authority on international law than John 
Bassett Moore, and to his very able work which he prepared 
on the subject, Digest of International Law, I now refer. I 
shall quote from his words defining a state of war. What 
is a state of war is not a matter for popular opinion; it is a 
matter of law; it is a matter that must be legally determined. 
Here is what John Bassett Moore, on page 153, in his Digest 
of International Law, writes with reference to the definition 
of a state of war: 

Much confusion may be avoided by bearing in mind the fact that 
by the term war is meant not the mere employment of force, but 


the existence of the legal condition of things in which rights are 
or may be prosecuted by force. Thus, if two nations declare war— 


Declare war— 


one against the other, war exists though no force whatever may 
as yet have been employed. On the other hand, force may be 
employed by one nation against another, as in the case of re- 
prisals, and yet no state of war may arise. In such a case there 
may be said to be an act of war, but no state of war. The dis- 
tinction is of the first importance, since, from the moment when 
a state of war supervenes third parties become subject to the 
performance of the duties of neutrality as well as to all the in- 
conveniences that result from the exercise of belligerent rights. 
One of the most remarkable illustrations of the distinction here 
pointed out— 


I am still reading from Dr. Moore. The gentleman from 
Minnesota seems to think it is a joke, but he evidently does 
not know the authority from which I read. This is not my 
language, I may say to my friend— 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of the distinction here 
pointed out was the condition of things in China in 1900, when 
the armed forces of the allies marched to Peking and occupied 
parts of the country without any resultant state of war. 

May I not point out that in law there is a difference be- 
tween a state of war and an act of war or a condition of 
war, and point out furthermore that the chief difference and 
the chief value in this definition is not as between the bellig- 
erents themselves but as regards the rights of other nations, 
as Dr. Moore so well said. The distinction is of first im- 
portance since from the moment when a state of war super- 
venes third parties—we are third parties—become subject 
to the performance of duties of neutrality as well as to the 
inconvenience that results from the exercise of belligerent 
rights; in other words when a state of war exists, then the 
rights of third parties are restricted and the rights of bellig- 
erents are expanded by international law. Belligerents have 
the right to declare search and seizure, they have the right 
to declare blockades, they have the right to declare various 
rights given them under international law. Had the coun- 
tries of the world recognized that there legally existed a state 
of war between China and Japan then the rights of our coun- 
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try and the rights of the other nations of the world would be 
restricted in the use of ports in travel over the high seas, 
and in protecting the extraterritoria] rights existent in China. 

Let us see what the facts are. China has not declared 
war; neither has Japan. China has not severed diplomatic 
relations with Japan, and neither has Japan severed diplo- 
matic relations with China; the Minister, the consuls, the 
official representatives of the two countries are still in each 
other’s country; they have not been recalled. There are 65 
other nations of the world. They have not recognized that 
a state of war, as legally defined, exists in those countries, 
and therefore the rights of our country and all other coun- 
tries is not curtailed by rules governing in time of war. 

The President has the right either to recognize that a 
state of war exists or does not exist. He followed the ex- 
ample set by the belligerents themselves and the other 65 
nations of the world, and has not legally found a state 
of war to exist, and he had the right to do so under the law. 
There are two questions involved; one is a question of law, 
which I have discussed, and the other is a matter of policy. 
Having determined that under the law he has a right not 
to find a state of war exists, the question then arises whether 
as a matter of policy it was best so to do. 

The facts are that China and Japan for many, many years 
on scores of occasions have had conflicts between them; they 
have had various fights, sometimes ending suddenly. China 
and Japan occupy positions different from those of European 
countries in that the other countries of the world, realizing 
the unsettled conditions existing there and the likelihood of 
conflict, have secured for themselves extraterritorial rights— 
rights they do not have or exercise in the other countries of 
the world. When this conflict broke out there were 10,000 
American citizens living in China. 

Today it is estimated, as I understand it, that 6,000 still 
remain there. We have our extraterritorial rights with ref- 
erence to the occupation of the harbor and the port, as well 
as that section of the foreign settlement designated and set 
apart for the United States of America. 

What would have been the result if the President had said, 
“T will recognize that a state of war exists between these 
two countries,” in the face of existing conditions and in 
direct conflict with the attitude of the other nations of the 
world? It would have meant that Japan or China would 
have had the right to say to us, “Get out of here. We will 
invoke a blockade and we will invoke the right of search 
and seizure. You get out. You are in an entirely dif- 
ferent position from any other nation on earth.“ That 
would have had a tendency to have involved us in a war. 
In other words, the President was absolutely right in re- 
fusing to recognize that a state of war did exist; and as 
a matter of policy, and as a matter of preservation of peace, 
he has followed a policy calculated to keep us out of diffi- 
culties, and he has acted just as he should have acted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. A 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I notice in yesterday’s RECORD that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAvERICK] said that on 
one occasion we jammed through a neutrality bill in 40 
minutes, which is correct. He said further that there had 
been no discussion of neutrality questions in this House. 
May I ask if 10 hours of debate was not given to the last 
neutrality bill, in addition to the hour allowed for consider- 
ation of the rule? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. My recollection is that the 
gentleman states the time allowed correctly, because we did 
have unlimited debate practically. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I remember now that we had adequate 
discussion on the last neutrality bill, although one only had 
40 minutes on the first. But I still say that, considering the 
great importance of the subject, we have not had adequate 
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discussion with reference to foreign affairs matters. May I 
ask one question of the gentleman: Is there a war between 
Japan and China or not? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gentleman can answer 
that question for himself. There is no state of war exist- 
ing as found by the President, and that determines the legal 
rights of this country. 

The President has done, I believe, as much as he should 
or could do. With a view to carrying out the spirit of the 
act to the extent that seemed reasonably warranted, he has 
announced that Government-owned ships shall refrain from 
transporting arms, ammunition, and implements of war to 
either Japan or China, and that other American vessels will 
engage in such trade at their own risk. This he considered 
was as far as it was prudent for him to go. 

Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. It would greatly clarify the situation if the 
gentleman would read from the act itself the provision gov- 
erning the action of the President in taking this initiative. 
Just what is the language? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will be glad to read that. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr, EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. THompson of Illinois). 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In answer to the question 
asked by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] as to 
the language of the act involved in the controversy I read: 

Whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of 
war. 


Whenever the President finds there exists a state of war. 
The courts have held with reference to delegation of author- 
ity to any official, either Federal or State, and I think this 
doctrine has been settled by the courts, when we delegate to 
any official the right to find a conclusion that gives him 
the right to find or not to find and leaves the matter up to 
his discretion and judgment. That is what has been done 
in this case. The language of the other act was different 
in that regard. The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Curtiss-Wright case, last December, well said: 

Practically every volume of the United States Statutes contains 
one or more acts or joint resolutions of Congress authorizing ac- 
tion by the President in respect of subjects affecting foreign 
relations, which either leave the exercise of the power to his unre- 
stricted judgment or provide a standard far more general than 
that which has always been considered requisite with regard to 
domestic affairs. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the establishment of a blockade on 
the part of one country against another constitute an act 
of war? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The blockade the gentleman 
refers to is a blockade that has been invoked by Japan 
against China only. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. But if we had declared that 
a state of war exists, then they would have had the right to 
declare a blockade against all of our ships and not against 
China alone. In other words, the enlargement of the power 
to blockade would have then existed against our country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Japan has declared a blockade against 
the ships of all countries. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Against China only. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Against the ships of all countries enter- 
ing Chinese ports. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken. Neither Japan nor China has declared a blockade 
against the United States or any other country. Japan has 


declared a blockade against China and many of its ports, 
but not against any other country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think I am mistaken. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have investigated the facts, 
and I know the gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN, I note that the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee stated that as far as the Con- 
gress is concerned it has absolutely nothing to do with 
foreign relations, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not think the gentleman 
said that. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman from New York had 
better read again. 

Mr. CULKIN. And the gentleman has practically reas- 
serted that doctrine now. May I suggest to the gentleman a 
reading of section 8 of article I of the Constitution; also of 
section 2 of article II. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I would rather the gentle- 
man would ask a question instead of telling me what to read, 
because my time is limited. 

Mr. CULKIN. I cannot let that statement go without pro- 
test. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. All right; let it go. The 
gentleman has a right to protest, but not to make a speech 
on my time. 

Mr. CULKIN. Either the President or the Secretary of 
State has the right to drag us into war, and this, in my opin- 
ion, is what they are doing. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gentleman has the right 
to his opinion, of course, but I think he is entirely wrong; 
and, if he will investigate the law and existing conditions, I 
think that he will so agree. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. May I say that the gentleman has a 
right to his opinion, but he has no right to misquote what 
we say on this floor, and that is what the gentleman has 
done. I suggest that the gentleman look in the Recorp and 
see what the statement really was. 

Mr, CULKIN. I heard the statement. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I decline to yield further. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. It seems to me there is a lot of tempest 
in a teapot about this. If you will go back and read the very 
illuminating and extensive argument and debate when the 
neutrality bill was before the House there can be no mis- 
understanding. 

I sometimes find fault with the amount of time allowed 
for debate, but you will find I stated that was one occasion 
when we had sufficient debate. In that speech I quoted the 
gentleman who is now speaking—because I spoke later 
and quoted his reasons, making it very clear to the House 
and to the country that there was a discretion granted, and 
that the whole thing was up to the President to determine 
when war existed. 

It seems we are now going far afield when we criticize 
anything other than whether or not the President has exer- 
cised proper discretion, because the gentleman who is now 
speaking stated at that time that we could not tell what 
kind of a war might occur, and that we were going to have 
to leave the whole thing to the President. The real fight 
was against the discretion given the President. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is one of the best informed men in the 
House on foreign affairs, but I think the gentleman is a 
little at fault when he attempts by legalistic language to 
interpret a law as the President states the Constitution 
should not be interpreted, that is, from a legalistic stand- 
point. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I did not yield for a speech, 
I may say to the gentleman, but for a question. 
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Mr. MICHENER. If the President will use common sense 
and common knowledge and not legalistic interpretation, 
then he will find a war exists. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think he has used a great 
deal of common sense and has acted not only for the best 
interest of the country, but to prevent our country from 
becoming involved in war. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The position I want to make 
clear is that the President has, I believe, exercised his very 
best judgment in a very difficult situation to protect the 
rights of our people in China and our rights in preserving 
peace and preventing our involvement. I think it behooves 
the American people, and the Congress of the United States 
in particular, not to show divided ranks among ourselves 
with reference to foreign affairs. It is all right to divide 
among ourselves with respect to our domestic problems and 
policies, but when we show we are widely divided on ques- 
tions concerning our policy with respect to other countries, 
the effect is bound to be harmful upon our standing with 
the other nations of the world. For the peace of America 
and for the preservation of our rights, let us be less critical 
of the President, and let us sustain him in his effort to keep 
us out of war. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself this 
afternoon to the very controversial subject of the wage and 
hour bill. In what I shall say may I make it clear that I do 
not wish to cast any insinuations upon any Member or to be 
guilty of any intolerance in not being willing to accord to my 
colleagues their undoubted right to do what they believe is 
right. I hope the time will never come in my public career, 
whether it lasts a long or short time, when I shall become so 
intolerant and so illiberal that I cast insinuations upon the 
motives and conduct of my colleagues because I happen to 
disagree with them. The very essence of liberalism is toler- 
ance. No man can arrogate to himself the label of liberalism 
who is so intolerant and so bigoted in his views and his con- 
duct that he questions the sincerity of the motives which 
actuate others, who have minds of their own and have the 
same right to reach their own conclusions. 

I have heard considerable criticism directed at the Com- 
mittee on Rules because of its action, or, rather, lack of 
action, with respect to the wage and hour bill. I am, of 
course, not authorized to speak for any other member of 
this committee, neither do I propose to enter into any de- 
fense, but I do intend to make clear my own position as a 
member of the committee. I do not seek to escape any 
responsibility. I have announced, and I announce today, 
that had that measure come before us I would have voted 
against the rule. 

I know there are those who are now asserting that our 
committee is seeking to assume an arbitrary and dictatorial 
position. What are the functions of the Committee on 
Rules? There are some who say we should do what the 
leadership of the House or the administration wants us to 
do. While I believe we should cooperate with the leadership, 
I do not concede that to be the duty of this committee under 
all circumstances. I believe the committee is the servant of 
the majority of the House, and that it is our duty as mem- 
bers of the committee to carry out the will of the majority 
of the House. I did not believe last session, and I do not 
believe now, that a majority of the membership of the House 
want the present Black-Connery bill to come before the 
House for consideration. At the last session there were cer- 
tain proponents of this misnamed measure who stated that 
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the majority was eager for this measure to come before the 
House. Tremendous pressure was brought to bear to bring 
about a Democratic caucus for the purpose of taking official 
action directed at our committee. Every sort of political 
pressure I have ever seen exerted since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House was then exerted. Even the head of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization was reported by the 
newspapers to have stood without the Chamber and button- 
holed Members, asking them to attend the caucus. 

We all know what happened. Not even a majority of the 
Democratic membership, who we were told were clamoring 
for this measure, attended the caucus. I know that we south- 
ern Members and some of us from the East and the West who 
did not attend that caucus were criticized for not having 
done so, but we had a right to express what we believed to 
be true; namely, that a majority of the House did not want 
the measure to come before the House at that time for con- 
sideration. 

The very fact that a majority of the Members, not from 
the South only but from every section of this Nation, refused 
to attend a caucus, to my way of thinking demonstrated that 
we were right; but whether that be true or no. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Let me finish my speech, please. The gentle- 
man has certain definite views and I respect his views. I 
could not change his views and he could not change mine. 

Mr. WOOD, Just as a matter of information. 

Mr. DIES. Regardless of whether that is true or not, we 
have a method in this House to determine whether or not 
committees are correct 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question. 

Mr. DIES. I will appreciate it if the gentleman will let me 
continue. 

I recall that when the bonus bill was before the Congress, 
the administration did not want a rule on that measure 
and the leadership did not want a rule. I recall that our 
committee was requested to stymie that bill, and I recall 
that we refused to report out a rule, although I was in favor 
of a rule at that time. Nevertheless, a majority of this 
House petitioned that measure out on the floor and it was 
passed, and eventually, became a law. 

I recall that when the Frazier-Lemke bill came before the 
House, through a petition, at the behest of the leadership 
we stymied that measure. 

I recall that when a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts directed at un-American activities came be- 
fore our committee, certain so-called liberal Members of 
this House—and I say this not by way of disparagement of 
them; they are pleased to classify themselves as liberals 
and the rest of us as reactionaries; it has always been that 
way; man loves to adorn himself with terms and phrases 
that flatter his vanity—certain Members who classified 
themselves as liberals came to me and other members of the 
committee and asked us to stymie that measure. 

So it all depends upon whose ox is gored. I also recall 
very well that when the rule came up to abolish the require- 
ment of 145 signatures and to make it 218, as I recall, al- 
though I am not certain, I voted against the 218, and I also 
signed a petition to discharge the committee on the Frazier- 
Lemke bill because I was convinced that a majority of this 
House wanted to vote on that measure. 

So those who condemn the Rules Committee for its action 
with respect to this measure, the same ones who are now 
so vehement in their denunciation, tomorrow, when some 
other measure is before the committee which they do not 
like, will come to the members of the Rules Committee and 
pat us on the back and say, “Old boy, kill that bill; we do 
not want it.” 

Now, may I say to the House, frankly, that a large num- 
ber of Members have come to members of our committee, at 
least I know they have come to me—not Members alone from 
the South but Members from every section—and they have 
Said to me, Do not bring out that wage-hour bill”; and some 
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went so far as to say, “I may be compelled to vote for it, but 
that measure is so ill-prepared and so half-baked, please do 
not bring it out.” 

So I have reached a conclusion, which may not be correct, 
but nevertheless it is my conclusion, that a majority of this 
House do not want to vote on this particular measure. If 
they do, the petition is on the desk and they have their 
remedy. 

Now, may I say with respect to this measure, as I have 
often said, I think the greatest evil which confronts this 
democracy is the trend toward bureaucratic government. 

I recall that when our great President was nominated in 
1932, the platform of my party denounced what was termed 
to be the greatest evil that confronted the Nation, and that 
was the growing bureaucracy in the United States. I recall 
that my President took occasion to denounce bureaucracy 
and I, as a very humble member of the party, went out on 
the highways and byways and spoke in behalf of that party, 
and I took occasion to lash at bureaucratic government, gov- 
ernment by supermen. I termed it then as the very antith- 
esis of true democracy. I pledged myself that I would do 
all within my power to check what I considered to be a defi- 
nite trend toward fascism in the United States. 

We have, over a long period of time, under both Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations, increased bureaucracy 
until, today, we are superimposing upon our democratic 
structure a gigantic and crushing bureaucracy which, under 
my interpretation, is the twin brother of fascism. I can see 
no distinction—at least there is none in my mind—between 
the fascistic states in Italy and in Germany and a condition 
in America where a large number of the important func- 
tions of government shall be wielded, not by Congress, not by 
any agency directly responsive or responsible to the will of 
the people, but functions of far-reaching importance, daily 
and hourly performed by men whose names are unknown, 
men who treat Members of Congress with utter contempt, 
men who come into my district with an arrogance that is 
almost akin to autocracy and insult my constituency. Then 
when I protest against it, I am treated as you are treated, 
with utter contempt, for they realize that you have nothing 
to do with their appointment or with their removal, that 
your protest is like a passing breeze that does not even make 
the leaves of a tree flutter. So, to my way of thinking, a 
democracy cannot survive when the legislative branch, upon 
every possible occasion, delegates its functions to bureaus, 
to boards, and to commissions. 

In my own section of the State of Texas we have had 
unpleasant experiences with bureaucrats. In the first place, 
I have found many incompetent, incapable men, who, by no 
merit of their own, couid ever achieve appointment, but 
through political preferment from some source, they have 
risen to positions of power, riding over the United States, 
expending enormous sums of money. I drive in my car to 
Washington, while they ride in a stateroom at Government 
expense. I recently saw figures of some of the enormous 
funds that are being expended by these same bureaucrats, 
I have had a long experience in Washington. My father 
was in Congress for 10 years, and I have been in Congress 
almost 8 years, making in all an experience here of 18 years, 
and I have seen the steady growth of bureaucracy, of cen- 
tralized government, and have heard the clamor that we 
must direct all human activities from Washington. Then 
when I go into my district I see under the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation some mortgage companies dumping worth- 
less property on the Federal Government, and I see public 
funds misused. Oh, I am not criticizing anyone, certainly 
not the President or this Cangress. We did what we thought 
was right, and what we did, in my judgment, was absolutely 
necessary, but to my way of thinking there must be an end 
to this so-called emergency. It cannot last forever. Men 
cannot use it as a pretense to further build up bureaucracy 
and centralization and further increase expenditures of the 
Government until the Federal Government becomes a huge 
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octopus sucking the vitals of every business and human 
enterprise. 

There must be a time when the fire is extinguished, when 
we cease destroying adjoining buildings and structures upon 
the ground that the fire might spread. There must come a 
time when you and I must assume our legitimate respon- 
sibility under the Constitution and legislate, not by direct- 
ing some agency or board to do something, as we do in this 
so-called wage and hour bill, but by saying to ourselves, 
Can we write a definite law? If we can, then let us write 
it and say what the wages and hours shall be, but if the 
subject be too intricate, too complicated for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then why not acknowledge this fact and stop hum- 
bugging and demagoging from one end of the country to the 
other and telling people that we are going to lift them from 
the mire of poverty by legislative decree alone and place 
them on some great plane which they will never reach by 
legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, this may not be popular, but I said frankly 
to my constituents this summer that in my judgment a 
Member of Congress was utterly of no value who was 
always dodging and ducking and crawling, who was always 
living in fear that if he did not please this or that group 
he was going to suffer the great tragedy of being separated 
from the public trough, and I said to them definitely that 
the only Member of Congress who was worth a tinker’s 
dam to the country and to his people is one who at least 
feels that some time he can say what he thinks and vote 
his honest convictions. [Applause.] 

Now, what does this proposed wage and hour bill do? In 
the first place, it creates a board of five members. I do not 
know how they will be appointed. From past experience, I 
know that I will not have anything to do with their appoint- 
ment nor anything to do with the appointment of any of 
their employees. Somebody else will appoint them, and 
whoever that is I do not know; but this much I know, that 
when this board is once created, and I pick up a telephone 
and call them, I shall be answered by some third assistant 
with a very arrogant voice when he finds out that Iam a 
Member of the House. Once created, what do you do with 
the board? You first lodge in it a discretion. Oh, they deny 
this, but we who practice law know that generalities and 
verbiage are no checks on abuse by an administrative board, 
especially when we clothe language in generalities and the 
interpretation of that language is left to the board itself. 
Language is no obstacle in the way of what that board or 
that man wants to do. So, in the first place, we say to this 
superhuman board—this very thing we talked about in 1932, 
this thing of conducting government by supermen—we say 
to them, “You go out and determine what industries you are 
going to subject to wage and hour legislation.” Oh, we say 
they have the discretion of determining whether or not the 
subjection of that industry to the wage and hour bill will 
curtail opportunities for employment. What does that 
mean? curtail opportunities for employment.” Just a lot 
of verbiage, a lot of generality. It means nothing when 
placed in the hands of one who is not responsible to the 
people for his election and who never has to return to his 
constituency and report upon his activities and his conduct. 
LApplause.] 

Then having lodged this power of discretion to do this 
thing, we exempt a large number of industries. Mind you, 
I am not condemning the Labor Committee. They are a 
group of conscientious, fine Members, who believe that they 
are doing right. They did the very best they could, no doubt, 
and I am not here condemning any one of them. As long as 
they accord to me the right to follow the dictates of my 
conscience, I am willing to give that privilege to them. But 
they exempted from this bill industries that are notorious 
in the payment of low wages and employment for long 
hours. No man can justify, on any kind of a wage and 
hour bill, the exemption of the canning industry or the 
Cottonseed Oil Trust or the packers, and other groups, who 
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today are paying notoriously low wages, and working their 
employees long hours. But those industries were exempted, 
ne doubt with what seemed to be good cause and upon evi- 
dence that was submitted to that committee. Then after 
having made exemptions, after having lodged in this board 
of supermen the power to first direct what industries shall 
be subjected to this measure, what other powers does the 
board have? The board has the power to differentiate be- 
tween sections, groups, industries, and occupations. The 
power to differentiate is the power to destroy. The power 
to exercise favoritism with reference to one industry as 
against another—oh, I know the idealists say they will not 
exercise favoritism, but let me say that since I have been 
in Washington I have found that a Senator with consider- 
able power can secure a whole lot more consideration at the 
hands of any of these boards than a humble Member of 
the House like myself. [Applause and laughter.] So when 
men tell me that this board will not do these things, I say, 
Well, what does the past show?” 

Take the Interstate Commerce Commission, that some of 
you used as an illustration, That Commission has refused 
repeatedly to give my section of the country a fair deal. We 
can ship commodities from the East into my country for 
much less than we can ship products from my country into 
the East. They have built up a different rate scale that 
is utterly destructive of sound business. So when you say to 
me that this new board is going to be any different from 
the old boards, I am compelled by my observation and expe- 
rience to be skeptical. 

Therefore let me say to you that when you repose in a 
board of five men these enormous powers you confess your 
inability to legislate. You renounce your faith in democracy 
and accept what you decry and denounce, the very funda- 
mental principle of fascism, which is government by men 
who are not responsible or responsive to the will of the 
country. LApplause. ] 

As I said, I am not condemning or criticizing. We passed 
through a terrific period. You and I were confronted with 
a situation which was unparalleled in the history of the 
country. We were compelled during the terrible strain of 
these conditions to repose considerable trust and to legislate 
by faith. We passed bills that were seldom read and few 
understood. The Congress was trusting someone else to per- 
form our duty. But the time has now come in this Repub- 
lic—and I believe that a majority of the thinking people of 
this country feel the way I do—when Congress must begin 
to devote serious thought and consideration to the writing of 
intelligent legislation. No one is disputing about the ob- 
jectives. Every intelligent man is opposed to low wages. 
There certainly ought not to be any southerner who would 
justify a condition which will permit people to go into the 
South and work human beings long hours for starvation 
wages. 

We all want to help the underprivileged in order that they 
may have something of the abundant life, but certainly the 
experience of other nations does not justify the belief that 
we can help them by pursuing un-American methods. When 
Hitler took charge in Germany he came into power with the 
aid of laboring people, to whom he promised bountiful bless- 
ings. He told them, as the alligator told the frogs when the 
alligator induced the frogs to elect him king in place of the 
log. He said, “You don’t want an old log over here. It is 
cumbersome and it is bulky. It does not have vitality. Get 
an alligator to rule you.” They got the alligator, and, of 
course, the alligator ate up all the frogs. So that has always 
been the history in other nations—that when we place our 
fundamental responsibility in the hands of others through 
trust and undertake to administer the affairs of the Nation 
by the creation of innumerable boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions of all kinds and all character, with an army of paid 
parasites swooping down on the country like the locusts in 
the east, eating away all the vitality and creative energy of 
the people. Governments are like everything else. They are 


worth a certain amount; but a government can become too 
expensive. A government can become so extravagant that 
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it serves no longer the true purposes of government. When 
the time comes in a republic that the average man or average 
woman feels there is no use to work—“why should I under- 
take by my effort and by sacrifice and denial to accumulate 
something for old age or to achieve a place; we will let 
Washington do everything for us’—when that time comes 
your Government has ceased to be of any real or practical 
value to the American people. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. No. Let me finish my speech. 

I do not wish to assume a lecturing attitude. I am not 
saying that the membership of this House deserves to be 
criticized, but I do say that the greatest enemy the President 
has in the world is the man who runs around all the time 
saying of some other Member, “He is not a good Democrat 
because he has not supported this measure.” 

I know the record of most of the Democrats in this House. 
You all voted against some administration measures when it 
pleased you to do so in response to what you thought was 
political expediency in your district. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] When Members have said to me, “You are not a good 
Democrat because you are not for the wage-hour bill,” I have 
replied by asking, “How did you stand on the economy bill 
when you heard the clamor that came from home? How 
did you stand on this bill, that bill, or some other bill?” So 
the greatest enemy the President has is the one who advocates 
that to be a good Democrat you have to swallow everything 
and blindly follow the leadership of someone else. The truest 
friends the President has in this hour are those who have the 
courage to tell him the truth [applause], not those who seek 
constantly to flatter themselves that they can achieve politi- 
cal prominence by always running to the well of the House 
and pretending that they are defending the President and 
denouncing everyone else who has some different idea, those 
who advocate that to be good Democrats we must accept 
upon faith everything the President wants. The President 
knows very little about some of these bills; to my own way of 
thinking some of these bills have never been read by him, 
but some bureaucrat goes to some committee and writes a 
bill; it comes up on the floor with the label of the admin- 
istration placed upon it, and every man who seeks to bring 
to the country his objections to the particular bill, not with 
the view of obstructing, not with the idea that he ought to 
place obstacles in the way of recovery, but through a sincere 
desire to have some little part in the administration and to do 
something to justify his seat in Congress—the man who 
undertakes to do his duty finds that there are those would- 
be friends of the administration who stand up and shake 
their holy locks and roll their pious eyes to high heaven 
and declare, “We have a traitor in our midst.” [Laughter 
and applause.] 

We will find out who are the President’s friends pretty 
soon. The President is going to insist upon a balanced 
Budget; that is inevitable. In order to balance the Budget 
you are going to have to cut, and when you start cutting 
you are going to get a clamor from some of the voters in 
your districts that will reverberate from one end of the 
Nation to the other. I want to know how many liberals are 
going to go with the President along this rugged path, 
{Applause.] Oh, we are for the President when the Presi- 
dent is going in our direction. It is easy to be with the 
President when he is spending money. Few people objected 
to this money proposition, because many people regarded it 
as necessary and because, of course, a lot of people think 
they do not have to pay it back; but when the awful hour 
comes, as come it will, and come soon it will, when you and 
I must face courageously our responsibility of paying up for 
what we have appropriated out of the Treasury, of balanc- 
ing the Budget to prevent wild inflation, to protect the 
wages and purchasing power of these laboring people, we 
face a different proposition. We can do no greater good for 
these people than to stop the steady rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. [Applause.] When the time comes that we must pro- 
tect that pay check, to see that that pay check is not diluted, 
not completely destroyed in purchasing power; when we are 
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called upon by our President to stand hitched and to pay 
up, to cut expenditures, to balance the Budget, I am wonder- 
ing how many self-styled liberals will be found there when 
the roll is called. [Laughter and applause.] 

I say this in a spirit of good will; not to be bitter or 
sarcastic. I say it because I am thoroughly fed up with 
some of these self-confessed friends of the administration, 
who run from the White House to Congress, here, there, and 
everywhere, seeking to place the brand of disloyalty upon 
some conscientious Member of this House who is seeking to 
do his duty in order that we may have a successful adminis- 
tration, 

I was here under the Wilson administration. My father 
was in Congress then. He disagreed with Mr. Wilson on pre- 
paredness and the League of Nations, and they tried to beat 
him. A letter was sent to his district, but my father was 
returned by the people by a large majority. I recall that 
many Members at that time believed that any man who was 
not for the League of Nations was not a good Democrat; 
that was the test of loyalty. Today you cannot find a hand- 
ful of Democrats who will admit publicly that they ever 
believed in the League of Nations. [Applause.] 

The success of this administration will depend not wholly 
upon the President but largely upon you and me as well; for 
if he is to make a success, then we as legislators must help 
write practical, sensible, workable, understandable bills, and 
not some unintelligible jargon of 55 pages which no one 
who reads can understand. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich! is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who just preceded 
me has stated in most eloquent words the things I have been 
trying to convey to you for several years. If I could bring 
the membership of the House to realize the seriousness of the 
speech just delivered by the gentleman from Texas, and if 
the membership would act in accord therewith, I feel it 
would be probably the most important thing one could do at 
this time. I believe it would be doing the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as the people of the United States, more good 
than anything that could possibly transpire. 

On Monday of this week the President of the United States 
sent an address to both Houses of Congress after deliberation 
of 33 days from the time he issued the call. I tried to 
answer one paragraph of that speech day before yesterday, 
in reference to Government finances. Today I want to refer 
to that speech and I will try to answer one question which 
the President asked. The question is as follows, and I quote: 

e savings in the cost of government can be made only by 
cutting down or eliminating Government functions. And to those 
who advocate such a course it is fair to put the question, “Which 
functions of government do you advocate cutting off?” 

He has asked us a sensible question, and one which war- 
rants a reply. If you will refer to pages 37 and 38 of the 
Recorp you will find there a statement by Senator BYRNES 
that we have 133 various departments of Government. And 
that is not all. If you will realize the fact that the present 
occupant of the White House has established over 50 bureaus, 
commissions, boards, agencies, and corporations since coming 
to the White House, you may wonder why the President made 
the statements he has and why he made the above request. 

THE PROMISES 

I am going to quote from speeches of Mr. F. D. Roosevelt, 
the President of the United States, after first reading a 
quotation from the Democratic platform of 1932, as follows: 
I quote: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental tures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 


expendi 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extrava- 
gance, to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 percent in the 
cost of Federal Government. 


Mr. Roosevelt agreed to this platform 100 percent. 

I want to read now a statement made by the President of 
the United States at Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, 1932, 
when he referred to the Hoover administration: 
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That, my friends, is the most reckless and extravagant pace I 
have been able to discover in the statistical record of any peace- 
time government anywhere, any time. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his acceptance speech on July 2, 1932, 
stated, and I quote: 
For 3 long years I have been going up and down this country 


preaching that government costs too much, I shall not stop the 
preaching. 


He made this further statement in that speech: 


I propose to you, my friends, that government be made solvent 
and that the example be set by the President of the United States. 

One other quotation from the President of the United 
States, and I shall stop quoting at this particular time: 

The people of America demand a reduction of Federal expendi- 
ture. It can be accomplished not only by reducing the expendi- 
tures of existing departments but it can be done by abolishing 
many useless commissions, bureaus, and functions, and it can be 
done by consolidating many activities of the Government. 

He made that statement in Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 
4, 1932. 

THE PERFORMANCES 

Mr. Speaker, just think of the President coming here to 
Congress and asking what functions of government do you 
advocate cutting off. 

I am a good bit like the gentleman who just preceded me 
when he made the statement to the effect that the best friend 
of the President is the one who has the courage to tell him 
the truth. I have not anything against the President of the 
United States, and I would not do a thing in the world to 
harm him; but when the President makes statements about 
Government agencies, their consolidation and setting up new 
bureaus that he has made, and when you consider that dur- 
ing his administration so far he has put into force and effect 
more bureaus than any five Presidents in the history of this 
Nation, I cannot but wonder what he must think of his own 
promises to the American people. What must he think of 
himself when he goes back over his own administration and 
looks at his record, his promises, and his performances. Oh, 
what a shock he must get. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listed here a number of the agencies 
of government he has established which I believe it would 
be very wise to disband at once as a Start. I believe it would 
be wise to put through a reorganization plan such as sug- 
gested by Senator Byrn so that we may get this Government 
to operating on an efficiency basis. 

Mr. Speaker, if we do not consolidate Government agen- 
cies, and if we do not cut down governmental expenditures, 
we will swamp the American people with an overburdened 
organization. No business nor no nation under God’s heaven 
can stand for the multiplicity of organizations, agencies, and 
corporations that our Government has and still survive. 

Mr, CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. For just a very brief question. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does not the gentleman realize that that 
whole question has been turned over to the heir apparent, 
Mr. James Roosevelt, who is the one charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reorganizing the Government? 

Mr. RICH. Well, I understand he has set up a new or- 
ganization that he calls the “A. P.,” which stands for 
“Assistant President.” The President has put his son in 
charge of that department, a boy 30 years of age, to take 
charge of all the new organizations of government. If I 
were charged with the responsibility of appointing a man 
to a position of that kind, I would have considered only a 
man who had experience, a man who had been tried and 
tested, without endeavoring to experiment further with some 
young fellow who has not had any experience—and I make 
that statement regardless of whether it is his son or not. 
Of course, he may be the finest fellow in the world. I do 
not know anything about him. I do not know 
against him for which I would want to criticize; but it seems 
to me, if we want to coordinate these various departments 
of government, we should have a man who is qualified, a 
man who has been trained, a man who has had some ex- 
perience, one who has the confidence of the American 
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people, and one who would properly handle this matter of 
reorganization of government and administer it efficiently. 
We have had enough experimenting; we must have the 
best practical and experienced men in responsible positions 
or we will wreck this Nation and lose our form of govern- 
ment. It is most serious, in my judgment. 

That is the trouble with Mr. Roosevelt. He has so many 
incompetent, inexperienced, and radical advisers in his organ- 
ization no wonder we are getting in such a deplorable situa- 
tion as we find ourselves, overburdened in most every way. 

I am now going to tell Mr. Roosevelt what bureaus I believe 
he should eliminate, and I will start on those he established 
first. I am not stating them in the order of importance in 
which I would eliminate them if I should take the time to 
give the matter deliberate thought and judgment. I would 
coordinate government functions so that every vacant house, 
every vacant office building, every hotel that could be bought, 
and every apartment house Government officials could get 
hold of would not be rigged up to give additional office space 
to take care of the thousands and thousands of extra Gov- 
ernment employees we have in Washington at the present 
time. I can take you Members of Congress up in some of 
these buildings any time next week you want to go, and as you 
walk through the halls you will marvel at the many, many, 
Government employees who are standing around doing noth- 
ing. Drawing salaries and nothing to do, the taxpayers must 
stand the burden of political folly. 

What agencies are we going to eliminate, Mr. Roosevelt? 
Let us cut out the E. H. F. A—the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority. Mr. Roosevelt, let us cut out the R. E. A—the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Mr. Roosevelt, let us 
cut out the Resettlement Administration. You know the 
Resettlement Administration built houses which cost $15,000 
apiece, and they are trying to put in those houses people who 
make less than $900 a year; and they call that cheap housing. 
If there is any Member of Congress who would call that cheap 
housing, I would like him to hold up his hand, for I should 
like to see who he is, anyway. Welk nobody here want to 
hold up his hand to show that he thinks a $15,000 house is a 
cheap house. 

Then, Mr. Roosevelt, I would eliminate the P. W. A. The 
P. W. A. was shoved aside because of the many bungles it 
made and was taken over by its new father, the W. P. A. 
but they are both the same in the end. These two organiza- 
tions have expended more public funds, yet to be repaid by 
future generations, than any two organizations we have es- 
tablished. Let the people back home administer relief funds, 
and not Washington politicians. 

Then, Mr. Roosevelt, there is the C. S. B—the Central 
Statistical Board. This Board was born here, in this House 
of Representatives, and I voted for it in order to help the 
various Government agencies get together so we could elimi- 
nate duplication of effort and cut down expense. I read 
their report, but I do not think they are functioning properly 
because they have not been given authority to segregate any 
of the various duplications in departments. They point out 
some things, but authority to segregate is lacking and we 
are duplicating our work to such a degree that we need some 
organization which has the power to do something faster and 
which will be able to accomplish real results. 

Then, let us eliminate the F. E. R. A. and the E. C. W.—the 
Emergency Conservation Work, which is a duplication of 
some of these other organizations. We should also eliminate 
the N. E. C.—the National Emergency Council—and the 
N. L. R. B.—the National Labor Relations Board. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was set up for the purpose of 
trying to eliminate strikes and settle difficulties, but since the 
Board has been established there have been more strikes in 
this country, twice over, than we have ever had in the history 
of this Nation in the same length of time. Instead of trying 
to settle difficulties the Board has created more trouble and 
more strife than it has adjusted difficulties. I think itis a 
real troublemaker for industry and labor. 

Then we have the F. C. I. C—the Federal Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation—and the National Power Policy Com- 
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mittee. Many of these functions are being duplicated. Be- 
sides we have many Government corporations that are usurp- 
ing the rights and prerogatives of our citizens. Mr. Roose- 
velt, eliminate them, and then I will call your attention to 
many more after you accomplish this. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Ramspecx, indefinitely, on account of illness in 
family. 

To Mr. Leavy, for today, on account of illness. 

To Mr. HILDEBRANDT, for 5 days, on account of illness. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in this time I may be permitted to read a quotation from a 
statement by Mr. William Green. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. William Green appeared 
before the resolutions committee of the Republican national 
convention on June 10, 1936, and at that time made the 
following statement: 

But I do not think labor is ready for a law giving the States 
or any agency of government power to fix wages of men in indus- 
try. Women and children have no parity of bargaining power. 

11 enchant the difference between their situation and that of men 

Workingmen are not yet ready, as I see it, to surrender their 
right of bargaining for wages to the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement was made when people were 
using their own minds to figure out what was before us, and 
that was the independent judgment on June 10, 1936, of the 
great spokesman of American labor. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
extracts from a recent but unprinted report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on commodities such as wheat, corn, and 
dairy products. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks at this place in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, this special session of Con- 
gress was called for no other purpose than to make it appear 
that the administration was trying to improve the economic 
situation in the country, help the unemployed, help the labor- 
ing man, and help the farmer. This special session is nothing 
more than a face-saving device.” At the last session the 
New Deal accomplished nothing; and to hide their failures, 
this session was decided upon as a way to dramatize their 
professed interest in the welfare of the people. 

We no more than met than the majority floor leader re- 
quested adjournment for 3 days. It thus became clear that 
the administration really had no constructive program. Not 
having any program to present to the Congress, the majority 
floor leader again and again requested that we adjourn for 3 
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days. He has made that motion several times, simply because 
he did not wish too much to be said about this Roosevelt reces- 
sion, and simply because he does not want the people to know 
just how helpless his administration is. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently objected to the adjourn- 
ment motions of the majority floor leader because I believe 
this Congress can do something to help the unemployed, to 
improve business conditions, and increase consuming power. 
The people want decent wages instead of a dole. I have 
been objecting to the majority leader’s adjournment motions 
because I want Congress immediately to proceed to lift the 
tax burdens off business so that capital will flow through 
productive channels and our people find permanent jobs. I 
want to keep this House in session until the New Dealers 
admit they made a serious mistake when they imposed the 
undistributed-profits tax on business, which has prevented 
the thousands of small businesses from functioning. I want 
to keep this House in sessicn until the New Dealers awaken 
to the fact that the people want decent wages instead of a 
dole, and that we could take a truly constructive step to that 
end if we would immediately, without a week or day of delay, 
lift the New Deal tax burden off the small businesses through- 
out the country. 

Such a step would not only help the unemployed and the 
industrial worker. It would also aid the farmer in marketing 
his products at higher prices. 

(Mr. LaMBERTSON asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 
36 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, November 22, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXI, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5522) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Straube; Committee on Claims discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5512) granting a pension to Minnie Mancell; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5513) granting a pension to Sarah E. Linder; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAY: A bill (H. R. 8453) to provide for a com- 
missioned strength of 14,659 for the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: A bill (H, R. 8454) to amend the 
act cited as the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, to 
improve and safeguard the financial integrity of the Farm 
Credit Administration by effecting a better coordination of 
Federal lending and marketing activities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FADDIS: A bill (H. R. 8455) to decrease unem- 
ployment, to amend the Pay Adjustment Act of 1922, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8456) to decrease unemployment, to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8457) to provide for 
the construction and maintenance, at Angleton, Tex., of a 
laboratory for the study of anaplasmosis in cattle; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 8458) relating to age 
limits for persons seeking positions in the executive branch of 
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the Federal Government; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 8459) to create a Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8460) to 
authorize the city of Vancouver, Wash., to construct and 
maintain a historical memorial on the Vancouver Barracks 
Military Reservation, Wash.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
354) directing the Tariff Commission to investigate the pro- 
duction costs of cotton yards and cloths; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 355) to provide for the suspension 
of negotiations for trade agreements with Great Britain or 
Czechoslovakia; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Resolution (H. Res. 356) providing for 
the appointment of a Select Committee on Futures Trading 
to investigate and report to the House its findings and recom- 
mendations for further legislation as to futures trading in 
contract markets, especially as to short selling and margin 
requirements and as to alleged violations of the Commodity 
Exchange Act with reference especially, but not exclusively, 
to wash sales, cross trades, accommodation trades, and ficti- 
tious sales; providing an appropriation therefor; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BEITER: Resolution (H. Res. 357) requesting the 
Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Works to furnish 
the House of Representatives a list of non-Federal projects 
pending in the Federal Emergency Administration which 
have been examined and approved, and on which bond elec- 
tions have been held or funds otherwise voted for which no 
Federal funds are now available; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 507) author- 
izing the President of the United States of America to pro- 
claim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for 
the observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 508) authorizing the restoration and preservation of the 
frigate Constellation, and making Baltimore, Md., her home 
port; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
509) authorizing the President of the United States to 
enforce the Neutrality Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 510) authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of America to proclaim 
October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the 
observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 511) in- 
forming the President of the United States that a state of 
war exists between Japan and China; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 512) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on certain incomes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNCAN: A bill (H. R. 8461) for the relief of S. L, 
Claypole; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORAND: A bill (H. R. 8462) to authorize the can- 
celation of deportation proceedings in the case of Grego 
Kleva; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. MALONEY: A bill (H. R. 8463) for the relief of 
Kenneth A. Rotharmel; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3379. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Local Union No. 44 of 
the National Leather Workers’ Association, Gowanda, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3380. By Mr. THOMASON of Texas: Petition of the First 
Methodist Church of Big Lake, Tex., expressing opposition 
to war and any policy on the part of this country that would 
endanger its peace and security; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3381. By Mr. RUTHERFORD: Petition of the citizens of 
New Milford, Susquehanna County, Pa., opposing the pro- 
posed wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor, 

3382. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the New 
York Turn Verein, New York City, concerning one Dietrich 
Worthman, who is not and never has been a member or an 
officer of the New York Turn Verein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3383. By Mr. TEIGAN: Petition of the farmers of Anoka 
County, Minn., requesting that legislation of a permanent 
nature be enacted providing for parity prices of farm prod- 
ucts, an ever-normal granary, production control of major 
farm crops, other uses of submarginal land, continuance 
of the present soil-conservation program, and consumers’ 
protection on farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3384. Also, petition of the Eagle Bend National Farm Loan 
Association, requesting that the Federal Farm Loan Act be 
redrafted or amended in such manner that it will restore all 
of its cooperative features incorporated in it originally and, 
in addition, revert the $4.50 per loan per annum, now paid 
by the Federal land bank to the various groups as a service 
allowance, to the individual associations; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Hiram W. Jounson, a Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia, and A. Harry Moore, a Senator from the State of 
New Jersey, appeared in their seats today. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request. of Mr, BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, November 19, 1937, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, as it is reported the proba- 
bility is that an agricultural bill will be reported to the 
Senate, noting the absence of a quorum, I ask for a roll 
call in order to secure the presence thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Pittman 
Andrews Davis La Follette Pope 

Ashurst Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 
Austin Duffy Lewis Russell 
Bailey Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Bankhead Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
Barkley George Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McAdoo ith 

Borah Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Bridges Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Maloney Townsend 
Bulow Guffey Miller Truman 
Burke Hale Moore Tydings 

Byrd Harrison Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Norris Wagner 
Caraway Herring Nye White 

Chavez Hitchcock O'Mahoney 

Clark Johnson, Calif; Overton 


Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
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Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
HucHeEs], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS] are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smatuers] is absent 
because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr, Donaney], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], and the Senator from Mon- 
ee WHEELER] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the provisions of Public 
Resolution 53, approved August 23, 1935, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] as a member of 
the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Hon. Joseph T. 
Robinson, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 


AIRCRAFT AND AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Chairman of the United States Maritime Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the Commission 
recommending appropriate legislation to make applicable to 
aircraft engaging in foreign commerce certain provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and also embodying the 
results of the Commission’s study pursuant to section 212 
(b) (2) on transoceanic aircraft service, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate petitions of 
several citizens of New York City, N. Y., praying for the 
prompt enactment of the bill (H. R. 1507) to assure to per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of every State the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, and to punish the crime of lynching, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate papers in the nature of 
memorials from Southern California District Council No. 4, 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific Coast, San Pedro, Calif., 
remonstrating against the enactment of the so-called Pet- 
tengill bill, being the bill (H. R. 1668) to amend paragraph 
(1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4), known as the 
long-and-short-haul clause, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

TRIBUTES TO THE VICE PRESIDENT ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the time the Senate took a 
recess on Friday last the: Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] had the floor, and the Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 


‘lina and to other Senators who may desire to speak in honor 


of the occasion of which the Senator from South Carolina 
will remind the Senate. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I have asked the Senator 
from Louisiana to yield to me for the purpose of enabling me 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that this is 
the anniversary of the birthday of the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, the Vice President of the United States. 

Mr. President, for 25 years it has been my pleasure inti- 
mately to know the Vice President of the United States. 
For the greater part of that time I served with him in the 
House of Representatives. I think he was happier at that 
end of the Capitol because over there he could talk from the 
floor as well as off the floor. Since he has come to preside 
over this body, I am sure that he has won the respect and 
earned the affection of every Member of the Senate. Possess- 
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ing intelligence and common sense, character and courage, 
he has rendered magnificent service to this country. 

Today he is 69 years young. His head is erect and his feet 
are firmly on the ground. He loves his country; he loves the 
Members of the Senate; and I know that every Member of the 
Senate would like to have the opportunity of saying some- 
thing in a congratulatory way on this occasion. 

My earnest hope is that for our sake, and for the country’s 
sake, the Vice President will be with us for many years to 
come. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to let this 
pleasurable opportunity pass without including the Repub- 
lican Members of the Senate in broadening the base of the 
tribute paid by the Senator from South Carolina to our 
distinguished Vice President. 

The Vice President has had the unique distinction of pre- 
siding over the House of Representatives as its Speaker and 
over the Senate as Vice President of the United States. Dur- 
ing that period his vision has never been impaired. He 
has always been able to see a Republican and recognize him. 
I am happy to observe that in the Senate, where the Repub- 
licans are now surrounded by Democrats, the Vice President 
can and does see Republican Senators as they arise to seek 
recognition. 

We love and admire the Vice President because of his 
geniality, his usefulness, his impartiality, and his capacity; 
and I join with my Democratic brethren and the public 
generally in wishing for him many more years of usefulness, 
happiness, and good health. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish, in just a word, to 
add my tribute not to the age but to the youthfulness of the 
Vice President, and, even more, to add my tribute to the 
accomplishments which have marked his pathway through 
life. 

Nearly 25 years ago, longer than I like publicly to admit, 
I entered the House of Representatives of which he was then 
a Member, and for 14 years I served with him in that body. 
The longer I served with him and the closer I observed him 
the more I appreciated his real character, his rugged hon- 
esty, his intelligence, his practicability, and the general all- 
around legislative qualities that have made him so valuable 
to the country. 

I think I might say of him what a friend of mine once 
said about himself, “I am what I am and I ain’t no am-er.” 
That certainly expresses the characteristics of the Vice 
President. He is what he is, without pretense, and we love 
and respect him for what he is. 

I join in the wish that he may continue to serve his coun- 
try with that same degree of fidelity which has marked his 
long public service, and I wish for him many more returns of 
this day that they may serve as additional landmarks of his 
notable career. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on behalf of the State of 
Texas, I desire to thank the Senators for their kind and gen- 
erous comments upon this occasion, the anniversary of the 
birthday of Vice President Garner. I desire to share most 
heartily in these tributes, and to say that his service as Vice 
President is a landmark in American history, in that he has 
taken the Vice Presidency out of the category of merely a 
nominal position and made it a place of real usefulness and 
power. His service as Vice President is but another step in 
one of the most useful and outstanding careers in our coun- 
try’s annals. 

. LEWIS. Mr. President, it has been characteristic of 
legislative and historic writers to refer to the office of the 
Vice President of the United States as an office accompanied 
with much anomaly, characterized as a great office without 
responsibility, and with no power. The able Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has just made an allusion justifying 
the statement that in the present case the holder of that 
Office, Vice President Garner, by his demeanor and manner 
of service has demonstrated that he is an exception to that 
es impeachment which has accompanied that great 
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Mr. President, the scholars of literature around me will re- 
call that Cato is addressing himself to himself. He has estab- 
lished a garden to occupy his retirement. He wishes to 
avoid the hurly-burly and tempestuous career of politics 
as had been his pursuit. He invites all those about him to 
think if there cannot be found in him the true quality of 
a neighbor which, as he would have it, is made up of af- 
fection for his friends and service to mankind. 

Senators will recall the only observation Shakespeare 
leaves touching the pathos of lonely old age. He merely de- 
fines that the highest reward is realized when one has 
earned the regard of the citizenship of his life, that he may 
thereafter enjoy the fruits of friendship, and know of the 
praise of “troops of friends.” 

This distinguished occupant of the office of Vice President, 
John Nance Garner, enjoys the affection of those who know 
him. He holds for the future an assurance of the enjoyment 
of these troops of friends. As one of the spokesmen in the 
Senate of the Western States, I heartily join in these tributes 
to this distinguished officer, and, further joining, I hope that 
long he may be spared to us in his friendship and to his 
country in its service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am impelled to say a 
few words on this occasion for the reason that I have prob- 
ably known the Vice President over a longer span of years 
than has any other Member of this body. I first knew the 
Vice President when he and I were Members of the House of 
Representatives of the Texas Legislature 36 years ago. I 
have seen the Vice President in all the varied political and 
public activities of a long and useful public career. 

The Vice President illustrates a real success story. The 
Vice President came from humble beginnings, as most men 
did in Texas a generation or two ago. He rose from com- 
parative obscurity to one of the loftiest stations in the world. 
I can say of the Vice President that, contrary to the opinion 
of some journals, the Vice President is not what is sometimes 
called a reactionary. I served with him for 12 years in the 
House of Representatives. During that time, when liberals 
Were not so numerous as they now claim to be and when 
liberals were not so vocal as some of them now seem to be, 
the Vice President, then a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was leading the fight in behalf of liberalism and 
against the great so-called special and privileged interests. 
I remember on one occasion the Vice President brought about 
opposition to himself in his congressional district and the 
expenditure of probably a hundred thousand dollars in an 
effort to defeat him for renomination because in the House 
he had sponsored a high inheritance tax. Those selfish in- 
terests, not alone in his own district but throughout the 
United States, banded together to try to encompass his de- 
feat. Of course, that effort was not successful. 

Mr. President, it has been said that the present Vice Presi- 
dent is one of two men in the United States to serve both as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and Vice President 
of the United States. The present occupant of that high 
office has a record which is not equaled by the other. In 
the case of the other individual he entered upon both those 
high stations with loud acclaim and much applause, and he 
went out of office all soiled and stained by the tongue of 
scandal and the tongue of political corruption; whereas in 
the case of the present Vice President he entered upon these 
high stations with the beating of no tom-toms, and since he 
has occupied the Speaker’s chair in the House of Representa- 
tives and occupied the Presiding Officer’s chair in this Cham- 
ber, with each succeeding day his fame has been enlarged 
and his luster has been brightened and enhanced. 

Mr. President, as a citizen of Texas I take great pride in 
voicing the happiness of our people that the Honorable John 
N. Garner, by his own distinguished and able career, has 
brought glory to the people of his State. He possesses the 
three necessary qualifications for a great man in this Cham- 
ber or in the other. First, he has character; second, he has 
courage; third, he has ability. No public man need desire 
better equipment or nobler attributes. 
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I congratulate the Vice President. I hope he will live for 
a great many more years and I hope the Government during 
those lengthening years may have constantly his counsel and 
advice, as I know it will have his love and his undying 
devotion. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, California feels a peculiar 
pride in the Vice President, the Honorable John N. Garner. 
She has supported him for high office with great satisfaction 
and with distinction to herself. On behalf of my State I 
congratulate him on his sixty-ninth birthday anniversary. 
I am glad to know he is so much younger in years than I am 
and that he is so much older in fame and achievement than 
I am. 

California rejoices that he is the Presiding Officer of this 
great body; she prides herself in his achievements, and wishes 
for him a continuing career of even greater achievement and 
distinction than he has already attained. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, not only the Members of this 
body, who are intimately associated with the Vice President 
of the United States, and the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, over which he was formerly the very distin- 
guished and able presiding officer, but the people of the 
United States at large rejoice in congratulating the great 
Vice President of the United States upon his celebration of 
another birthday. 

I know well that what the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoN- 
NALLY] says is true of the pride which must be possessed 
by that great Commonwealth for its distinguished son who 
presides over this body; but I can say to the Senator from 
Texas that the people of all other States and all citizens of 
the United States join in the pride and admiration which the 
people of Texas feel for Vice President Garner. 

It has been my pleasure and my privilege to have known 
and loved the Vice President of the United States ever since 
his first entrance into the House of Representatives many 
years ago when I was but a small boy. I believe he is an ex- 
emplification of the principles which ought always to be 
followed in the selection and election of a Vice President of 
the United States, which perhaps sometimes have not been 
followed—selecting as Vice President a man who in every 
way measures up to the qualifications of the Presidency itself. 
I am sure it will be universally agreed that in his conduct 
of the high office which he now holds, Vice President Garner 
has restored the Vice Presidency of the United States to the 
position of a great office of great prestige and influence 
which it was originally intended to have and which it had 
in the early days of this Government. To the Vice President 
and his lovely wife we all wish health, prosperity, and length 
of days. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to felicitate the 
Senate on its Vice President. I also wish to join in the good 
wishes for him on this his sixty-ninth birthday anniversary. 

Arkansas feels that the Vice President is a neighbor. While 
a good many miles separate his Texas home from us, we are 
an adjoining State. We do not think that reflects so much 
credit on the Vice President, but we do claim that it reflects 
some credit on us. 

I also wish to felicitate Mrs. Garner on the fact that 
through all the years of their marriage she has taken care of 
the Vice President’s health in such a manner that we may 
confidently hope to have him spared to us for many more 
years. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as the oldest Senator on the 
Democratic side in length of service, I wish to state that I 
have been here with six Vice Presidents and to bear testi- 
mony to the fact that in his occupancy of the chair the 
present Vice President has measured up to, if not exceeded, 
the service of any of those who have presided over this 
body during my practically 30 years of service as a Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I was very happy indeed 
to yield to my colleagues who have presented their gifts of 
praise to the Vice President upon the very happy occasion of 
the sixty-ninth anniversary of his birth. I wish to add my 
tribute to the Vice President. 
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When I came to Congress I served for one term in the 
House of Representatives. At that time I came in contact 
with the present Vice President, who was then Speaker of 
the House. I found him very sympathetic toward and very 
considerate of a mew Member. For almost 6 years I have 
had the pleasure of serving in the United States Senate with 
Mr. Garner as its Presiding Officer. He has always been 
extremely courteous to all Members of the Senate. As the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] has said, he has con- 
ducted the duties of his office without any partiality whatso- 
ever; and regardless of political affiliations, any Senator 
obtains the recognition of the Chair. 

Mr. President, I trust that the days of our Vice President 
may be long in the land, and that the service he has given to 
the country may continue for many years. He has been 
faithful to every trust. 


ADDITIONAL PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. LODGE presented the petition of sundry students at 
the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., praying for 
the immediate application of the Neutrality Act in connection 
with the present Sino-Japanese conflict, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
members of the Woman’s Christian oe ee of 
Pretty Prairie, Kans., praying for the enactment 6 e s0- 
called Capper-Culken bill, to prohibit the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Great Western 
Lodge, No. 24, of Parsons, and Perfect Lodge, No. 298, of 
Kansas City, both of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, in the State of Kansas, favoring amendment 
of the Railroad Retirement Act so as to provide for the pay- 
ment of annuities to disabled railroad employees with 15 
years of service and for forced retirement at the age of 65 
years, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND presented the petition of members of Lt. 
Fred H. Clark Post, No. 91, American Legion, Mechanicville, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of the so-called Sheppard bill, 
being the bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in time of war 
and to equalize the burdens of war and thus provide for the 
national defense and promote peace, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Central Mercantile Association, of New York City, N. Y., favor- 
ing amendment or revision of the corporate undistributed 
profits tax as an aid to the operation of business, and also the 
balancing of the Budget, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
Civic and Business Federation of White Plains, N. Y., favor- 
ing prompt revision or repeal of the capital gains and cor- 
porate undistributed profits taxes, and also a “breathing 
spell” for business, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance 


Mr. WAGNER presented a resolution adopted by a mass 
meeting held under the auspices of the National Negro Con- 
gress expressing gratitude to the Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
Van Nuys and Mr. Minton] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner] for their efforts in behalf of the enactment of 
pending antilynching legislation, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by a mass meeting 
held under the auspices of the Federation of American Virgin 
Islands Societies, at New York City, N. Y., and also by a 
recent conference of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, favoring the enactment of the bill (H. R. 1507) to 
assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the 
equal protection of the laws, and to punish the crime of 
lynching, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a mass meeting 
held by the Social Democratic Branch at the Amalgamated 
Houses, Van Cortlandt Park South, New York City, N. Y., 
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favoring the prompt enactment of the so-called Black-Con- 
nery wage and hour bill, and also other labor-farmer leg- 
islation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr, SMITH. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(S. 2787) to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the 
major agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1295) thereon. The bill will be ready for the consid- 
eration of this body tomorrow. morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received and the bill placed on the calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3031) for the relief of the Lima Locomotive 
Wo: “ais fees eee O 


A bill (8. 3033) ‘for the relief of William Luther Amonette, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 226) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial to the memory of Comte de 
Grasse; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) to maintain American 
living standards and preserve peace; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

MODIFICATION OF UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX—AMENDMENT 

Mr. BULKLEY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6215) to repeal provisions 
of the income tax requiring lists of compensation paid to 
officers and employees of corporations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
OPINION OF SUPREME COURT—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 

CO. AGAINST FRANCIS E. BEACH (S. DOC. NO. 122) 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of The First 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., trustee, 
petitioner, against Francis E. Beach, respondent. It is a 
definition of the word “farmer” as set out under section 75 
of the Bankruptcy Act, and, in my opinion, is quite impor- 
tant in bankruptcy cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
opinion will be printed, as requested by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

PROGRAM OF THE SPECIAL SESSION—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARKLEY 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a radio address delivered by himself on Monday, 
November 15, 1937, on the program of the special session, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

PRESERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES—ADDRESS BY SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 

(Mr. Gurrey asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered on the Ist instant by 
Hon. Harold L, Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, entitled “We 
Must Husband our Resources,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS B, SAYRE AT STATE CONVENTION, 

WISCONSIN FARMERS’ UNION 

[Mr. Durry asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon, Francis B. Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State, at the State convention of the 
Wisconsin Farmers’ Union at Madison, Wis., November 3, 
1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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IMPORTATION OF SHOES UNDER RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS— 
ARTICLE FROM BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 

(Mr. Lope asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 

Recorp an article from the Boston Sunday Advertiser of No- 

vember 14, 1937, relative to the importation of shoes under 

reciprocal trade agreements, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1507) to assure 
to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the equal 
protection of the laws, and to punish the crime of lynching. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, when the Senate recessed 
on last Friday I was addressing myself to the pending motion. 
I was undertaking to show that the ostensible purpose of the 
proposed legislation is to make a practical application of, and 
to carry into execution, the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. I was undertaking to 
show that the bill does not attempt to effectuate its declared 
purpose. I was undertaking to show that there is a consid- 
erable difference between the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment and the provisions of the bill; that the bill has 
been so framed that it applies only to officers and to counties 
and municipalities in Southern States, and has no practical 
application to officers and counties and municipalities in the 
other States throughout the Union. 

In my remarks I had discussed the title of the bill. I now 
wish to institute, for the consideration of the Senate, a 
comparison between the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment and the provisions of the bill. 

The portion of the fourteenth amendment which is cited 
as authority for this legislation declares that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


The fourteenth amendment further provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 

Section 1 of the bill, as proposed to be amended, refers to 
the fourteenth amendment and declares that the bill is— ~ 

Enacted in exercise of the power of Congress to enforce, by 
appropriate legmeistion, the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution and for the purpose of better assur- 
ing under said e equal protection to the lives and persons 
of citizens. 

Then it declares that the due process of law contemplated 
and provided for by the fourteenth amendment shall be 
extended, not to all persons but— 

To all persons charged with or suspected or convicted of any 
offense within the jurisdiction of the several States. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the act of violence shall 
be a killing or a maiming of a criminal or suspected criminal, 
and must be perpetrated by an assemblage of at least three 
or more persons. 

Section 2 further provides that the provisions of the bill— 

Shall not be deemed to ee occurring between mem- 


gangsters or in the course of 
picketing or boycotting or any incident in connection with any 
“labor dispute” as that term is defined and use in the act of March 
23, 1932. 


Section 3 of the bill provides that any peace officer who 
does not employ all diligence to protect or to prosecute 
anyone who is guilty of any maiming or of killing the crim- 
inal referred to in the bill will be guilty of a felony and 
shall be prosecuted in the Federal court and be amenable to 
a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for 5 years. 

Section 5 of the bill imposes a financial liability upon every 
governmental subdivision of a State having the functions of 
police by reason of any lynching occurring within its terri- 
torial jurisdiction. It creates a right of action in favor of 
the person who has been maimed and he can go into the 
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Federal courts and obtain judgment against the county or 
the municipality in a sum of not less than $2,000 and not 
more than $10,000, and in the event of his death his next of 
kin shall enjoy that right of action and can recover an 
equivalent amount. 

The Attorney General is called upon to investigate any 
purported violation of the proposed law, and is authorized 
to institute action in the Federal court in behalf of any 
claimant, and that action can be prosecuted without the 
prepayment of any costs. 

So, Mr. President, here is the fourteenth amendment 
which, according to the interpretation placed upon it by 
the proponents of the bill, authorizes legislation of this 
character. I deny that the article of the Constitution re- 
ferred to authorizes the enactment of such legislation by 
Congress, but assuming that legislation of this character is 
constitutional, do the proponents of the bill undertake to en- 
force the article of the Constitution? The article of the 
Constitution provides that no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law. The 
Constitution extends its protection to all persons. The bill 
undertakes to extend the protection of the Constitution only 
to those who are charged with or have been convicted of or 
are suspected of the commission of crime. If we are to en- 
force the due process article of the Constitution by legisla- 
tion of this character, can any proponent of the bill vindicate 
a bill which omits from the protection of the Constitution 
innocent people, and extends its protection only to the 
criminal class? Why have they not framed the bill so that 
it will extend, as the Constitution contemplates that the 
protection shall extend, to the innocent, as well as to the 
guilty, to all persons under the American flag? Why do not 
the proponents of the bill undertake to hold the peace offi- 
cers of their States criminally responsible, and the counties 
and municipalities financially responsible, for the prevent- 
able crime of homicide of an innocent person? Why do they 
not provide that any peace officer who does not exercise all 
diligence in the prevention of the maiming or killing of any 
person, or who does not exercise all diligence in the prosecu- 
tion and conviction of those responsible for such maiming or 
killing, shall be hauled before the bar of Federal justice as 
felons and punished as such? Am I to be told that the rea- 
` son why they do not do it is that they are apprehensive of 
the political effect of such legislation? They are undertak- 
ing to enforce a provision of the Constitution which extends 
its protection to all persons, whether innocent or guilty, and 
they bring in a bill which extends its protection only to the 
criminal class. 

Is not the life of an innocent man in the State of Nevada 
as precious, under the Constitution, as is the life of one 
charged with or convicted or suspected of crime in one of 
the Southern States? They have so worded and phrased 
the bill that it will have actual application only to the 
officers and the governmental subdivisions of Southern 
States, and will relieve their own officers and their own gov- 
ernmental subdivisions in their respective States from 
criminal or financial responsibility. 

Mr. President, the Constitution undertakes to protect the 
life and liberty of a person, and within the contemplation 
of the Constitution it makes no difference how a person may 
be deprived of his life or liberty without due process of law. 
What difference does it make, under the provisions of the 
Constitution, that a man is maimed or his life is taken away 
without due process of law by one man instead of by an 
assemblage of three or more persons? Why is it that the 
bill undertakes to condemn maiming or homicide on the part 
of an assemblage of three or more people and does not 
undertake to condemn it when it is the act of a single 
individual? 

The reason is obvious, to my mind. The proponents of 
the bill hesitate to make its provisions extend to officers who 
are derelict in the performance of their duties in the en- 
forcement of this article of the Constitution within their 
respective States. They framed. the bill so that it will have 
application to a situation which exists in the South. What 
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difference does it make to a man who is killed whether he 
has been killed by one man or whether he has been killed 
by a dozen or a hundred men? What difference does it 
make to a man who is maimed whether he has been maimed 
by one man or a thousand men? If we are to enforce the 
article of the Constitution which declares that no person 
shall be deprived of his life or his liberty without due process 
of law, why is it that we do not undertake to enforce it in 
cases where a man is deprived of his life or liberty without 
due process of law by a single individual or by two 
individuals? 

What is the act that is held to be a violation of the Con- 
stitution under the provisions of the bill? It is maiming 
or putting to death any criminal or criminal. The 
Constitution provides not only for the protection of life and 
liberty but also for the protection of property. It may be 
said by the proponents of the bill that they have so framed 
it and so worded it that it shall apply to lawlessness of a par- 
ticular character, and that this kind of lawlessness happens 
to occur for the most part in the Southern States. Is law- 
lessness confined to the Southern States? If the proponents 
of the measure propose to enforce the article of the Constitu- 
tion providing for the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, why do they not undertake to enforce by congressional 
action the protection of property as well as of life and of 
liberty? Why is it, Mr. President, that the sacred right of 
property is not undertaken to be protected by the bill? Can 
it be said that no lawless acts are committed throughout the 
United States against property rights? If there are, and 
you are undertaking to enforce the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution by legislation of this character, why do 
you not undertake to protect property rights? 

Under the provisions of the bill men may go into a restau- 
rant and close it up; they may go into a hotel and close it up; 
they may sit down, as they are doing today in Pontiac and in 
Akron, and close up a plant, and throw thousands of em- 
ployees out of work, deprive the owner of the possession and 
enjoyment of his property, stop the wheels of manufacture, 
and do it all by lawless acts; yet the proponents of the bill 
do not undertake to have the strong arm of the Government 
reach out and cope with that situation. 

Is lawlessness confined to the Southern States? Is un- 
lawful killing confined to the Southern States? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I venture to say, without any statistics before me, 
that each year more preventable homicides are committed 
in the State of New York, or in the State of Illinois, than 
there are lynchings in all of the southern States. The 
record shows there were 10 lynchings last year in the United 
States. How many, if any, of them were preventable I do 
not know, and I do not undertake to say; but I do know 
that each year more preventable homicides are committed 
in many different States of the Union than there are lynch- 
ings in the South. 

When the proponents of the bill are undertaking to en- 
force a provision of the Constitution which declares that no 
State shall deprive anyone of his property without due 
process of law, I challenge them to explain why it is that not 
a single line, sentence, or word is to be found in this bill 
that protects a man’s property; not a single provision that 
would arrest any crowd of laborers or any mob, if you please, 
from taking possession of any plant of any industry—aye, 
from killing its managers, or from destroying the plant. 
There is not one single line of proposed legislation in the 
bill to prevent such a crime from being committed. Why 
is it? 

If you are undertaking to enforce the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, why do you not do it? Why do 
you go into your offices and into your committee rooms and 
frame a bill that you think will apply only to officers and 
counties and municipalities in the Southern States, and will 
not deal with lawlessness committed in other States con- 
trary to the concepts of the fourteenth amendment? There 
is only one answer to it, and that is the statement I made in 
the beginning of my remarks, that the bill is framed as an 
anti-South measure. 
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What else does the bill do? It makes peace officers re- 
sponsible in certain cases. The Governor is a peace officer; 
is he not? Is not a Governor a peace officer, I ask the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in my State, and I sup- 
pose in other States, the Governor is a magistrate; and 
under the laws of all countries magistrates are peace offi- 
cers. They are charged with the enforcement of law. They 
issue writs. 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly a Governor is a peace officer; he 
is called upon to enforce the law. The bill undertakes to 
make the Governors of our Southern States, the sheriffs, the 
deputy sheriffs, the policemen, every peace officer criminally 
responsible, and provides that they may be sent to the peni- 
tentiary as felons because a Federal court may determine 
upon the trial of a case that all diligence had not been used 
to prevent the maiming or killing of a criminal. Yet the 
bill does not undertake to hold responsible the peace officers 
of Illinois, or of New York, or of Indiana if any kind of law- 
lessness is committed that results in the deprivation of 
human life other than under circumstances set forth in the 
bill, or that results in taking a man’s property away from 
him and throwing hundreds and thousands of laborers out of 
employment. 7 

Then, what else does the bill do? It makes the counties 
and the municipalities financially responsible, and they have 
to answer in damages to the victim of the so-called mob 
violence. The Attorney General, on behalf of the claimant, 
prosecutes the action, without the prepayment of costs, or 
through someone that he may designate, and judgment may 
be rendered in the sum of $10,000. That action is to be in- 
stituted in behalf of whom? Not in behalf of an innocent 
man but of a criminal or a suspected criminal. The bill 
undertakes to throw a halo around the brow of the criminal. 
He gets his reward. 

Let me illustrate what I am trying to convey by a state- 
ment of what unfortunately has frequently happened in 
our southland, as well as in other parts of the United States: 
A girl of some 16 or 18 years of age is going along the road in 
a rural community with her schoolbooks under her arm. 
Suddenly out from the bushes on the wayside there springs 
some brute, who grabs her, takes her to one side, despoils her, 
violates her chastity and the sanctity of her person, and 
sometimes even actually lynches her, because the grasp of 
the fiend is around the throat to choke her cries, and he fre- 
quently strangles her to death. What happens to him so far 
as the bill is concerned? If the father and the brother and 
friends of the girl undertake, unlawfully if you please, to 
take the law into their own hands and to administer punish- 
ment upon that fiend, he may go into court, if he is maimed, 
and obtain against the county where he committed his crime 
judgment in the sum of $10,000. 

What, however, becomes of the poor little innocent girl 
who has been violated? Does this bill undertake to protect 
her in any manner, shape, or form? No. The proponents 
of the measure leave her to her ignominy and to her shame. 
All they say to her is, “You can have due process of law 
against the violator of your person and of your sanctity; you 
can go before the grand jury and lay your cause of complaint 
before them, and go through all the degrading scenes in 
order that they may return a bill of indictment against your 
assailant; then you have to go before a crowded courtroom; 
you have to go before a judge and lawyers and a courtroom 
packed with a mixed crowd; you will have to face the demon 
who has degraded you, and you have to go through all the 
details in order to make out a technical case of crime against 
him.” This is what they give to the girl. They would have 
her go through agony which would be almost as great as the 
agony which she endured when the crime was perpetrated 
against her. And what do they do with the man who has 
perpetrated this crime? They glorify and sanctify him; give 
him a right of action in the Federal court, where he may pro- 
ceed to get a judgment against the counties and municipali- 
ties. He is rewarded, and the poor girl gets nothing and is 
left nothing but the memory of her shame. So I say, Mr. 
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President, the purpose of this bill is not to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but it is a bill so framed as to 
bring degradation upon the Southern States. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the constitutionality 
of the bill at the present moment. If I have occasion again 
to speak upon the subject, I may take advantage of the 
opportunity to discuss that phase of the question. I am not 
to be understood, however, as in any sense approving the 
constitutionality of this proposed legislation or the constitu- 
tionality of any similar legislation. What I have under- 
taken to show is that, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce] has stated, this bill is nothing more than a pious 
fraud, a pretense of making a practical application of the 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment, but it does not do so, 
except in certain circumstances that occur chiefly in the 
Southern States. 

I shail not undertake to discuss the various other phases 
of the bill. 

I shall content myself at the present moment with resting 
my opposition to the motion of the Senator from New York 
being favorably voted upon on the argument that a bill that 
purports to enforce the fourteenth amendment and does 
not do so ought not to be considered by the Senate. Not 
that I am in favor of any congressional action of this char- 
acter, but, if we are going to have any Federal statute on 
the subject, there should be presented a bill that will protect 
the life not only of the guilty but of the innocent; not only of 
the criminal but of the law-abiding citizen, a bill that will 
protect one’s life and one’s liberty not only against the act of 
three or more but against the act of any individual; a bill that 
will not only undertake to protect life and liberty but will also 
undertake to protect property and that will, in all instances, 
enforce criminal responsibility upon all peace officers of the 
different States and financial responsibility upon their govern- 
mental subdivisions when there is a failure on the part of 
the officers of the law to exercise all diligence in the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property. 

Mr. ANDREWS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuavez in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the order of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 1507. 

Mr. McNARY. What is that bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The so-called antilynching 
bill. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment. I have not yielded for 
that purpose. I inquire again, what motion is it that is 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the 
Senate is the motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 1507, the antilynching bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I inquire who has the floor at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnpreEws] has been recognized and at this time has 
the floor. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manonry] has sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield for the call of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Borah Caraway 
Andrews Bridges Chavez George 
Ashurst N.H. Clark Gerry 
Austin Bulkley Connally Gibson 
Bailey Bulow Copeland Gillette 
Burke Davis Glass 
Barkley Byrd Dieterich Graves 
Bilbo Byrnes Green 
Bone Capper Eliender Guffey 


Hale Nye Steiwer 
Harrison Lonergan O'Mahoney Thomas, Okla, 
Hatch Lundeen Overton Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McAdoo Pepper Townsend 
erring McGill Pittman 

Hitchcock McKellar Pope 
Johnson, Calif McNary Radcliffe Vandenberg 
Johnson, Colo, Maloney Russell Van Nuys 

g Miller Schwartz Wagner 
La Follette Moore Schwellenbach White 
Lee Murray Sheppard 
Lewis Neely Shipstead 
Lodge Norris Smith 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise merely to reannounce the 
absence of certain Senators and the causes therefor, as stated 
by me on a previous roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The pending 
question is on the motion of the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner]. The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] has the floor. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, it was not my under- 
standing nor that of any other Senator that we were to 
meet in this extraordinary session for the consideration of 
any other measure than those set forth in the call of the 
President. We were called into extraordinary session by the 
President to consider in substance the following measures: 

First, tax-law modification adequate to encourage produc- 
tive enterprise; second, encouragement of private capital 
to enter the field of new housing on a large scale; third, 
further search for methods of checking monopolies; fourth, 
legislation for storage of crop surpluses and control of pro- 
duction when surpluses threaten to depress farm prices; 
fifth, immediate passage of flexible legislation for better 
regulation of minimum wages and maximum working hours; 
sixth, reorganization of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and seventh, creation of additional regional plan- 
ning agencies similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

However, it appears that we are now compelled to discuss 
whether or not we shall consider the so-called antilynching 
bill, which is presented to us as H. R. 1507, as proposed to be 
amended by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. It is 
called an antilynching bill. That is a misnomer. It is not 
an antilynching bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator will pardon this personal 
question, but may I inquire whether or not the senior Senator 
from Florida, now holding the floor, was for many years a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the State of Florida and prior 
to that time occupied high judicial positions? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I shall answer the question. I should 
not have referred to this, however, if the Senator had not 
asked the question. My public record is not very brief. My 
first experience was as a teacher. I taught, among other sub- 
jects, civil government and history for 6 years while I was 
earning my way through college. I also studied law during 
the time I was teaching after I had finished college—at least 
after I graduated, because no one ever finishes his education. 
After I was admitted to the bar I was appointed judge of a 
criminal court of record, where I served 2 years. 

Thereafter I was appointed first assistant attorney general 
of Florida, where I served 7 years. I was then appointed 
judge of the seventeenth judicial circuit court, which is the 
highest trial court in the State of Florida, and served in that 
position 7 years. Thereafter I served 3 years on the supreme 
court commission when that position was created in order to 
aid the supreme court of Florida in clearing its congested 
docket resulting from the Florida boom of 1925. 

I have said that this bill is not an antilynching bill. If 
passing measures and calling them by such terse names 
would provide a remedy, I suggest that we pass an antirape 
bill; and if we could pass an antirape bill and thereby pre- 
vent rape, there would not be any cause for the introduction 
of this present bill. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
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There are two offenses for which lynching most often 
occurs: One is rape; the other is the assassination of a 
policeman or sheriff or other officer while he is in the dis- 
charge of his official duty. Those are the two prevailing 
offenses which bring about that feeling which no one has 
been able to describe and that condition which no people in 
the United States deplores more than the best element of 
citizenship south of the Potomac and the Ohio Rivers. 

During the past few days there has appeared an article 
to which I shall refer, written by an outstanding writer, a 
man of long experience in the study and the analyses of 
legislation and policies of this Government. I refer to an 
article published recently in the Washington Star under the 
name of Mark Sullivan. This article so well expresses the 
situation under which we are laboring that I am constrained 
to read it, as I may desire to comment upon certain portions 
of the article before I lay it aside. 

If eternal vigilance is the poe of liberty, so is eternal clarity 
the price of understanding. d so also is understanding the path 
to wise action. All three eu these truisms are applicable to the 
so-called antilynching bill now before Congress. Lack of un- 
derstanding of the bill is widespread, is indeed almost universal. 
The very name by which the bill is popularly called is misleading. 
“Antilynching” is a convenient phrase for writers of headlines 
struggling for condensation against limitations of space. But this 
is not an antilynching bill. The bill does not make lynching 
any more a crime than it always has been. 


Let me interpolate there that it always has been murder 
in the State of Florida and every other State of the Union, 
and is punishable either by death or by life imprisonment, 
or by imprisonment for a lesser term of years, depending 
upon the laws existing in the respective States. 


The new crime created by the bill is failure of sheriffs or other 
local officials to be duly diligent in preventing and punishing 


lynchings. 

The popular misunderstanding of the bill goes further. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion recently conducted one of 
its “sampling” polls to find out whether or not the so-called anti- 
lynching bill is popular. The institute discovered that 72 out of 
every 100 persons queried favored the bill. But just what was the 
question which the institute put before those whom it queried? 
The question read: “Should Congress pass a law which would 
make lynching a Federal crime?” 


I should like to interpolate there that Congress may pass 
a law making lynching a Federal crime where the person 
is transported over a State line, It may be done under the 
interstate-commerce clause. Under no other circumstances 
may it pass a law on the subject that will be binding on 
anybody. At the proper time, when this bill comes up for 
consideration on its merits, I propose to discuss its constitu- 
tionality to greater extent. At that time I shall present 
certain matters bearing on its constitutionality which I shall 
not undertake to outline at this time. 

Besides, how many of the de questioned in the poll re- 
ferred to really understood the b 

Not one out of a hundred. They never saw it, and cer- 
tainly never understood it. 

How many of them were familiar with just what it would do, 
what effect it would have on the American structure of govern- 
ment, on the distinction between State sovereignty and Federal 
sovereignty? The persons questioned by the institute must have 
included, one assumes, a cross section of the population as a whole, 
from the least informed to the best informed. If the question- 
naire did not reach all kinds of persons, the results of it would be 
by that fact misleading. But if the questionnaire did include the 
less well informed, its results must be based in part upon the 
answers of persons who have little understanding of the measure. 
Without knowing anything of the process by which the Institute 
of Public Opinion conducts its questionnaires, I should imagine 
that a considerable number of those who answered “yes” were 
merely saying, in effect, that they believed lynching to be odious. 


We all agree to that. I have received telegrams and let- 
ters which purport to be copies of resolutions adopted by 
various societies, some of them debating societies in high 
schools, asking me to support the antilynching bill. It is 
very safe to say that few, if any, of those who adopted these 
resolutions ever saw the bill or knew anything about what it 
would mean or its disastrous effect. 


Actually, what the bill does is to give a new and portentous 
power to the Federal Government. It would authorize the Fed- 
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eral Government to send a Federal official into any county or city 
in which a lynching has occurred, to decide whether the local, 
State, or county officials had practiced “all diligent efforts” in pre- 
venting or p the lynching. If the Federal official felt the 
State or county officials had not made “all diligent efforts,” then 
the Federal Government would proceed to fine or imprison the 
State or county official and also to assess damages of from $2,500 
to $10,000 against the county in which the lynching occurred. 

The effort on the part of Congress to pass any law of 
this nature to assess damages against a county is so puerile 
and so foolish that it ought not to be necessary to even 
discuss it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. If the Federal Government, under the so-called power 
of the fourteenth amendment, may go into a State and say 
to a prosecuting officer or a sheriff whether or not he has 
performed his State duty under the laws of the State, why 
might not the Federal Government also go in an supervise 
the State courts as to every kind of litigation? Why might 
it not go in under the fourteenth amendment, which covers 
property as well, and reexamine every decision of every court 
in every State, and say, “Why, here: you did not try this case 
right. You did not accord this man the equal protection of 
the laws. The defendant won in this case. The defendant 
should have won.” 

Why is it not just as logical and just as sound to say that 
the Federal Government may go in and supervise every 
judge and every trial in a State court of law, whether it be 
civil or criminal, as to say that it may go in and supervise 
the action of a State officer in a criminal case? 

Mr. ANDREWS. There can be no question whatsoever that 
this is an assault on State rights in an effort to take away 
from the States the right to try those charged with the com- 
mission of crimes within the boundaries of those States. If 
that can be done in this instance, there is nothing whatsoever 
to prevent the enactment of a Federal law to punish a citizen 
of a State for breaking and entering, or to punish for larceny; 
and I suppose a bill directed to the latter purpose would be 

called an antilarceny bill. We are all opposed to larceny, but 

no one yet has conceived the idea or undertaken to enforce 
such an idea that crime can be prevented by merely passing 
a law which would punish for its commission in one way or 
another. It only deters crime. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. The 
Senator from Florida is making a very able address, and I 
think we ought to have a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Byrnes Green Neely 
Andrews Caraway Harrison O'Mahoney 
Austin Chavez Hayden verton 
Balley Clark Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Barkley Connally g 

Bilbo Davis La Follette Schwartz 
Bone Duffy Lee Sheppard 
Borah Ellender Lewis Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Frazier Lodge Townsend 
Brown, N. H George McAdoo 

Bulow Gibson McGill dings 
Burke Glass McKellar Vandenberg 
Byrd Graves Maloney te 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair). 
Fifty-two Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that there are not 52 Senators in the Chamber, and 
I ask the Chair to count those present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Texas that 52 Senators answered to their 
names. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They did, it is true. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I rise to a question of privilege of the 
Senate. One of the fundamental privileges of the Senate 
is, under the Constitution, not by rule of the Senate, 
that there must be a quorum present. That does not mean 
a quorum down in the dining room, that does not mean a quo- 
rum down at a picture show, that does not mean a quorum 
over in the Office Building; it means a quorum here, on the 
floor of the Senate. 

It does not mean a quorum of Senators who are out in the 
cloakroom talking to constituents and jobholders. I make 
the point of no quorum; that at the present time there are 
not 52 Members on the Senate floor. One of the duties of 
the Presiding Officer is to follow the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution is superior to any little 
two-bit rule that the Senate adopts concerning a roll call. 
The rules of the Senate must give way to the Constitution 
of the United States, just as all laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the States, or any subdivisions thereof must give 
way. 

Mr. President, there are not 52 Senators in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Texas that 52 Senators haye answered to their 
names. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And unless a point of no 
quorum is made by the Senator from Texas there is nothing 
to be done about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that a quorum has just been ascertained on a roll call and, 
therefore, the point of no quorum is not in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want to discuss that 
question. I wish to read from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnprEws] has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of privi- 
lege of the Senate. I appeal to the Chair that there is no 
higher question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless the Senator from 
Florida yields, the Senator from Texas has no standing on 
the floor. Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to embarrass the Sena- 
tor from Florida; but if the Chair does not recognize a 
question of privilege, I do not see what the Chair is for. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask whether the Senator 
from Florida will yield simply for the purpose of putting 
a matter into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for the purpose of placing something in the RECORD. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, entitled 
“One Man’s Opinion,” published in the Washington Daily 
News of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. The Senate has transacted business since the last 
roll call by permitting the printing in the Recorp of an 
article by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. I invoke the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ANDREWS. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for the purpose of putting something into the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Senator to withhold his re- 
quest for the moment. I invoke the rule that there is no 
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quorum present. Does the Senator yield for the purpose of 
permitting the Senator from Texas to invoke the rule of no 
quorum? ‘The Senator will not lose the floor. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I decline to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator does not 
want a quorum. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield so the Senator may ask to have 
something placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp two articles printed in the New York Herald 
Tribune, one headed “Four More Party Heads Join Fight 
Against Third Term for Roosevelt,” under date of November 
13, 1937, and the other headed “Six Roosevelt Party Chiefs 
Veto Third Term,” under date of October 31, 1937. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield for request for insertion of matter 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an editorial printed in the New York World-Tele- 
gram of November 20, 1937, headed “Why Not Legislate?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I ask for decision on a question of 
privilege, which takes any Senator off the floor. That 
question of privilege is that there is no quorum in the Sen- 
ate. I invoke the Constitution of the United States, if it 
has any appeal here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair). 
The following is the ruling which was made in the last ses- 
sion of the Senate by the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
on July 8, 1937: 

The Chair must repeat that it is obvious that parliamentary 


rise for a question of personal privilege when a Senator is 
without his personal consent. 

Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, I am not asking the 
Senator to yield for the purpose of: presenting a question of 
personal privilege. I ask for a decision on the question of 
the rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Texas for that purpose? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I do not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
declines to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
As many as 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have a right to debate 
that question, and I am going to debate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is debatable. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not yield to the Senator on that 
question. I have the floor on the question of an appeal from 
the Chair, and the Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. CLARK. It is always in order to move to lay an 
appeal on the table. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do not yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not ask the Senator to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not yield. I have the floor, and I 
am going to see whether the Chair is consistent or not. The 
Chair has made a ruling. I have the floor and I am going 
to speak. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I invoke as against the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] the Constitution of the United States, 
which says the Senate must have a quorum present. I know 
it is not a very popular document in some quarters, but it is 
here. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I yield on condition that 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall ask 
the Chair to enforce the rule as to yielding. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have the floor. If the 
Senator from Missouri desires to speak he must obtain my 
consent. 

Mr. CLARK. I make a point of order that that is not a 
discussion of the appeal that the Senator from Texas has 
made, and the appeal is open to debate within narrow limits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The parliamentary clerk in- 
forms me that the matter does not have to be germane to 
the question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have the right to proceed. That is a 
very important decision which was just made by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], that the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is not germane. [Laughter.] 

Here is section 5 of article I of the Constitution of the 
United States which I commend to the Chair and to the par- 
liamentary clerk and to others who might be interested in 
knowing that there is a Constitution of the United States, 
and also to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members, and a majority of each shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent Members, in such manner and under such penalties as 
each House may provide. 

In discussing this appeal I want to call the attention of 
Senators and of the Chair to the fact that since the last roll 
call the Senate has transacted business, It was necessary to 
get the consent of the Senate before the speech or the edi- 
torial or the article by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson was put into 
the Recorp. That is business. Since that roll call and since 
that theoretical and suppositious quorum was ascertained the 
Senate has transacted further business. 

The Senator from Texas is interested in maintaining the 
rules of this body. It is much more important that the rules 
of this body and that the Constitution be observed than 
that this little bill that you are talking about be called up, 
either now or 2 weeks from now. The Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has just reported the farm bill. 
By the solemn pledge of the Senate it is the first item that 
we shall take up. It is the first item on the President’s 
program. The Senate ought now to be in recess so that 
Members could examine the measure and examine the com- 
mittee report, which I hope will be taken up in the Senate 
tomorrow, instead of spending their time over tweedledee 
and tweedledum, as to whether or not you will call the roll 
one minute but cannot call it later on, under the invocation 
of these little two-bit rules that someone carries around 
in his pocket, thus obscuring the view of the Constitution 
and placing the welfare of the country behind a little two- 
bit rule. Some Senators get the Senate rule so close to their 
eyes that they cannot see the Constitution or the welfare 
of the country. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator know whether the farm 
bill from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
been printed yet and, therefore, whether it will be avail- 
able to Members of the Senate? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the committeee has a 
print. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand it has not. I asked a leading 
member of the committee, and he said it is not available, 
Therefore, if the Senate were in recess it would be impos- 
sible for the Members of the Senate to study it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will answer by saying that a news- 
paperman said he had a copy of the bill. If newspaper- 
men can get copies of it I suppose the Senate can get copies 
of it. (Laughter.] They ought to be able to get copies. 
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The Senator from Missouri is very much concerned with get- 
ting a copy of the bill. If he should get a copy of that bill, 
and read it, and study it a little bit, instead of talking about 
the almanac, or a little rule, the country would be a good 
deal better off, and I believe the constituents of the Senator 
from Missouri would be better of. 

Mr. President, I am interested in maintaining the rules of 
the Senate, and the Constitution says that the Senate cannot 
move a peg, it cannot do a thing, unless it has a quorum 
present. There are those who say that because a Senator 
sticks his head in that door and says “Present,” and then 
runs back to the dining room, or down to his office, that he 
is technically present in the Senate. He is not. When the 
Constitution provided for a quorum in the Senate it meant 
that Senator’s bodies should be here physically present in 
the Chamber. It did not mean that their names could be 
sent in by a page and put on that roll. It meant that their 
brains were supposed to be here, their intellects, their char- 
acter, their patriotism, their physical bodily persons should 
be in this Chamber, and everyone knows that they are not 
here. 

I invoke the rule that there is not a quorum present, and 
that business has been transacted since the last quorum, and, 
that, therefore, I have a right now to demand that these 
Senators be brought in here to hear the debate. Oh, they are 
anxious to hear the debate, those who are trying to put over 
this bill! Where are they? Where is the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner]? He is not on the Senate floor. He 
cannot stand the gaff. He dares not listen to the Senator 
from Florida tear this bill into shreds. The Senator from 
New York is supposed to be a lawyer. He is not here. He 
dares not listen to the law. He dares not hear the reading 
of Supreme Court decisions. He is out somewhere in the 
lobby talking to some fellow. 

I have noticed the Chair conferring with the Parliamen- 
tarian. I do not want to take up any more time on this 
matter, but I make the point of order—and I want the 
Recorp to show it—that since the last roll call and since the 
theoretical and supposititious discovery of a quorum, the 
Senate has transacted business by giving its consent to the 
publication in the Recor of a speech by Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson against this bill. Therefore, predicated on that, I 
now make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that a 
quorum cannot be called for unless the Senator who has the 
floor yields for that purpose. The Senator from Texas rose 
to a point of personal privilege. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I beg the Chair’s pardon; I did not 
rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated the ques- 
tion to be whether or not the Senate would sustain the rul- 
ing of the Chair, and that is now the question before the 
Senate for discussion and determination. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not rise to a question of personal 
privilege, but to a question of the privileges of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is how the Senator got 
the floor, anyway. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Not on a question of personal privilege; 
I said “privileges of the Senate.” The privileges that affect 
this body as a whole are above any personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The only point is whether 
the Senator from Florida yields for the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Texas asking for a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not at all. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Texas has been address- 
ing the Senate for the last 15 minutes on an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, Is not that now the pending 
question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending ques- 
tion before the Senate. The question is, Will the Senate 
sustain the ruling of the Chair? [Putting the question.] 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I make the point there is no quorum 
present on that question being put, and ask for a call of the 
roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CONNALLY. How can the Chair do that when the 
Senate has just voted on the question? I make the point 
that on that vote there is not a quorum present. What has 
the Senator from Florida got to do with that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is a new kind of ruling here that the 
Chair does not recognize that we have a right to a quorum 
on a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the 
Senate sustain the ruling of the Chair? [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes seem to have it; the ayes have it, and the 
decision of the Chair is sustained. 

The Senator from Florida will proceed. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I resume, quoting from 
the article from which I was reading when I was interrupted: 


This immense extension of Federal jurisdiction, this subjection 
of local government to government from Washington, is proposed 
at a fateful time. It is proposed * * * to extend their power 
to a point at which, in the judgment of thoughtful persons, the 
States would become little more than mere obsolete names on the 
map. 

There is another path to understanding of the “antilynching” 
bill, the political path. From the Civil War on there has been a 
considerable Negro population in such cities as Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, and St. Louis. For nearly 70 years these colored per- 
sons voted the Republican ticket. Since the three cities were in 
Pivotal States, States more or less evenly divided between Republi- 
cans and Democrats, this vote was extremely important to the 
Republicans. It has been said, and I suspect statistics might bear 
it out, that if every colored person in Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri 
had always voted the Democratic ticket, the Republicans would 
have lost those States in many Presidential elections and conse- 
quently lost the Presidential elections. 

GATHERED IN LARGE CITIES 

After the Great War considerable Negro ulations gathered 
in other northern cities—New York, Detroit, Ghicago, Here, again, 
until 1932, these groups commonly voted Republican. 

So long as the colored persons voted Republican, the Republican 
Party cultivated them by proposing in Congress measures favorable 
to the Negroes everywhere. I do not recall whether the Republicans 
Proposed antilynching bills like the present one. But the Republi- 
cans frequently proposed a measure which would have meant a 
similar invasion of States’ rights by the Federal Government. The 
Republicans frequently proposed a so-called force bill under which 
Federal officials and Federal soldiers would have been present at the 
polls in Southern States to exercise coercion upon State and county 
Officials conducting the local elections. 

Since 1932 the Negro colonies in northern cities have prevailingly 
voted Democratic. So now it is the Democrats who father anti- 
lynching bills. The one passed by the House early this year was 
sponsored by a Democrat from New York City, Representative 
GavaGan. The present bill in the Senate is fathered by a Demo- 
cratic Senator from New York, Mr. WacNER, and a Democratic Sen- 
ator from Indiana, Mr. Van Nuys. An antilynching bill that was 
before the Senate some 4 years ago was fathered by a Democratic 
Senator from Colorado, Mr. Costigan. 

In the present Congress both Republicans and Democrats from 
the North will compete in their eagerness to support the anti- 
lynching bill—the Democrats because they have the Negro vote and 
hope to keep it, the Republicans because they hope to get it back. 
But there is one Republican Senator who will not support the 
measure— 


And that is the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. President, any law that is passed upon this subject 
must finally be measured by the gage of the Constitution in a 
Federal court. 

The question involved has been before us for three-quarters 
of a century. It requires solution. I am one of those who 
believe that the States are solving it. They are solving it 
within their sovereign power. We have absolute evidence of 
that fact. The number of lynchings in the South has de- 
creased by a tremendous percentage in the last 40 years. I 
now refer the Senate to a statement by Judge Sumners, a 
Representative from the State of Texas, made in the House 
of Representatives in debating this subject. 

Are we making progress which justifies the request that a 
bill of- this nature be passed? 
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Here are the lynchings indicated: From 1882 to 1892, 
inclusive, there was an average of 1 lynching for each 380,000 
people. 

The average for the next 11 years, 1893 to 1903, inclusive, 
was 1 lynching for each 550,000 people. 

In the next 11 years, 1904 to 1914, inclusive, there was 1 
lynching for each 1,300,000 population. 

In the next period, from 1915 to 1925, there was 1 lynching 
for each 2,000,000 population. 

In the next period, 1926 to 1936, there was 1 for each 
7,400,000 population. 

During last year there was 1 lynching for each 15,000,000 
people. 

This problem is being solved under State authority and by 
the only people who have the right under the Constitution 
to solve it. They have done a wonderful job under the cir- 
cumstances. In the South occurred the first instance in his- 
tory where the founders of a democracy, belonging to the 
highest ruling race, subjugated their brothers who helped 
to establish the democracy and put their former slaves over 
their brothers who were the only ones that had the ability, 
the training, and the experience to rule. 

I regret that in this discussion I feel impelled to refer 
to some of my own experiences. While I was assistant at- 
torney general of Florida a Negro was lynched or killed in 
one of the counties of Florida. One of the men who now oc- 
cupies a seat on the supreme court of Florida was then 
State’s attorney in that circuit. He prosecuted and secured 
convictions of two men for that act. It became my duty as 
assistant attorney general to uphold that conviction in the 
supreme court of my State. The supreme court of Florida 
sustained the conviction and the men were sentenced for 
life to the State’s prison. So far as I have been advised they 
are still there, where they ought to be. 

I would rather not discuss the conditions which brought 
about this terrible crime. It is not the first period in history 
in which it occurred. It will be recalled that it has always 
been on the frontiers, on the frontiers of the United States 
that similar crimes were committed. We have only to read 
the history of the West to learn that lynchings were often the 
rule in the far West in the frontier days. Men were taken 
away from sheriffs, from constables, from policemen, and 
lynched for a much less offense, such as cattle rustling. 

Soon after the Civil War, in the county in which I was 
born—and I have this from the lips of those who lived at 
that time and knew the facts—very few men returned from 
the Civil War to their farms. Those who did, found the 
farms grown up in briers, in brush, in young trees. It was 
during that period that the South was made a military dis- 
trict. My own father with others went to the polls to vote 
between Negroes armed and wearing United States uniforms. 
During that time the Negroes had been promised 40 acres 
of land anda mule. They actually believed that it had been 
promised by the Federal Government. 

On one occasion when a widow and her daughter were 
alone, one of these Negro officers undertook to demonstrate 
his new official power which had recently been conferred 
upon him. He approached the daughter—made an orphan 
by the war—while she was going alone to the post office and 
committed that offense which is so reprehensible and re- 
pugnant to every rational human being, including the colored 
race. That occurred in a community where the whites had 
not yet returned from the battle front. An effort was made 
to try the Negro for committing this offense, but the offender 
was allowed to leave that part of the State. 

A similar like offense occurred. The second offender did 
not succeed in escaping. A lynching took place, deplorable 
as we know it must have been. Similar instances occurred 
in many places in the Southern States, Such incidents were 
a hundred times more frequent in those days than now. As 
I have just shown by statistics taken from the record, that 
crime has been reduced by a tremendous percentage, and 
the hope of every true southerner and the hope of all the 
people of the United States, including all our good colored 
people, is that we have had our last lynching. 
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One of the greatest problems since the advent of history 
has been the living together of two vastly different races 
under the same government under equal conditions. Simi- 
lar situations had arisen in many countries before such a 
condition developed in America, That is one of the problems 
in Germany now, and no doubt, later will be a question in 
Italy between races not so far apart in racial characteristics 
as those which inhabit the United States. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides in section 1, article I, that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

I am inviting attention to that provision because it con- 
fines “all legislative powers to those ‘herein granted,’ shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States.” Similar language 
is not found in section 1, article IT, which begins: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. 

It does not appear in the third article relating to judicial 
departments of the Government, 

Section 1, article III, reads: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain or establish. 

In other words, the power of the courts is not limited except 
to matters which inherently belong to the courts. The execu- 
tive power is not limited except to those matters which belong 
to the Executive. But the legislative powers are confined to 
“those herein granted.” In the language of the Constitution 
itself are enumerated the powers which Congress may exer- 
cise. One will look in vain to find any provision in the Con- 
stitution which in language or by implication authorizes the 
Congress to enact a law defining and punishing crime com- 
mitted wholly within the State. 

I desire now to refer more particularly to something that 
is not usually discussed when people refer to the relations 
which exist between the white and the colored races south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio. 

While the men of the South were away in the Civil War, 
they left the mothers and the children in the hands and at 
the mercy of the colored slayes with whom they had been 
raised. There is nothing more beautiful in history than the 
relation which then existed, and to a large extent now exists, 
between the old black mammy and her charges. During that 
long conflict the old black mammy, through the many dread- 
ful nights placed her cot between the door and the wife and 
the little children whom she guarded, and no enemy not even 
a Federal soldier dared approach her charges to harm them 
without first passing over her dead body. Do you think for 
one moment that prejudice exists among the southern people 
against the colored race? It needs no refutation as it has 
no basis in fact. 

There is a wealth of concrete examples showing that that 
is not possible. The rapist is abhored by the whites and 
colored people alike—so is lynching. 

I have tried thousands of cases as judge. Many are the 
times I recall that if a native southern attorney was defend- 
ing a Negro he will demand a jury of southern men if it can 
possibly be impaneled. I have known attorneys to challenge 
every juryman who came from north of the Ohio River. In 
my home city, where I presided for 7 years in the trial of 
criminal offenses, and especially those of murder—and I have 
seen many colored men defended by very able lawyers—I have 
heard the question asked many times—yes, a thousand times, 
Will you please state when you came to Florida? What is 
the State of your nativity?” If the juror said that he came 


from some State north of the Ohio River he was not retained 
on the jury if there was any way to get him off. There were 
many preemptory challenges and challenges for cause by 
defendants’ attorneys, who would exhaust all of them to get 
sympathetic men on the jury. Why? I willtell you. There 
are none who understand the colored people, no persons who 
understand their shortcomings and can more justly sympa- 
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thize with his humble position in life better than the men who 
have played with him as boys and worked side by side with 
him. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I did not correctly follow the Senator. 
I apprehend that the challenges, either for cause or per- 
emptory challenges, were made by the defendant’s counsel, 
and not by the representatives of the State. 

Mr. ANDREWS. By the defendant’s counsel, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. KING. That is to say, attorneys in the South defend- 
ing colored men preferred southern men as jurors rather 
than northern men as jurors, because, as I understand the 
Senator, they realized that the southern men appreciated 
the shortcomings as well as the virtues of the Negroes far 
better than the northern men did. > 

Mr. ANDREWS. They certainly understand the Negro, 
and they will undertake to apply the remedy of justice in 
the cause according to his position and ability to under- 
stand. 

About 10 years ago I was asked to sit as a guest of a judge 
in one of the Northern States. He asked me to comment 
on the way in which they disposed of cases, the fines and 
the terms of imprisonment which he imposed. It was dur- 
ing prohibition days. I sat with the judge, and one defend- 
ant after another passed before the bench. The indictment 
was read; it was plea day for those who were being prose- 
cuted and had signified their intention to enter pleas of 
guilty, so that the cases might be disposed of without trial. 
One defendant after another passed in front of the judge. 
For a plea of guilty on an indictment for the sale of liquor, 
he would say, “$350 and costs, or 60 days in jail.” Another 
one, a well-dressed man who looked as if he had seen better 
days was fined the same amount and days. One after an- 
other passed in front of the judge. 

One defendant, a woman, drew a sentence of $150 costs 
or 30 days in jail. Finally there came along an old Negro, 
who must have been 70 or 75 years of age. He held up his 
trembling hand and entered a plea of guilty, and made his 
statement, which was something like this: “It is true, Mr. 
Judge, your honor, that I did have a quart of moonshine 
liquor in my cabin. It has been 3 months since I had any 
work to do. On Saturday night another colored man offered 
me $3.50 for the liquor, and I let him have it, I let him have 
it to get something to eat.” 

He was fined $100 or 60 days in jail; and I saw the tears 
roll down the poor old man’s cheeks as he passed on and 
shook his head as if to say, “There is no way out.” I felt 
the moisture flow swiftly into my own eyes. - 

About the same fines and imprisonment were meted out to 
all of them regardless of color, and at the adjournment the 
judge asked me what I thought. He said he would like to 
have my reaction to what had just occurred. 

I said, “Do you want me to speak plainly?” He said he 
did. I said, “The man who came before you well dressed, 
with a diamond stud in his shirt, and rather boldly pleaded 
guilty, had in his pocket the money to pay the fine. You 
were meting out punishment for violation of a law. I would 
have given him enough to make him feel it—to make him 
know that he had committed a crime.” “What would you 
have given him?” I said, “I do not know exactly, but down 
in my State he probably would have received $500 or $1,000 
fine, and in default thereof, have been sentenced to serve 6 
months in jail.” “What about the old colored man who 
came along?” I said, Well, I must tell you, if you do not 
mind, that justice is always tempered with mercy when a 
southern man sits on a bench and has to pass sentence on 
a poor colored man, That is universal.” The judge said, 
“What would you have done with the old Negro?” I said, 


“I possibly would have fined him a dollar and costs and 
suspended the sentence, and had the sheriff hand him a 
dollar to get him something to eat.” 
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I could tell you many, many instances of that kind. I am 
not speaking about some theory of justice. I am speaking 
from experience. 

There can be no question that the offense of lynching is 
as much deplored in the southern States as in any other 
State. It is likewise true that the best citizens of the 
Southern States do all they possibly can to prevent lynch- 
ings. When a mob gathers they move stealthily. They do 
not take a Sunday School class along with them. Those 
who would most willingly use their efforts to prevent such 
an outrage usually know nothing about it until it is over. 
Some have said that the spirit of lynching has been carried 
on very largely by that element of the Nordic race in the 
South which some have preferred to refer to in some of the 
books and histories as “white trash.” If I understand what 
the writers and novelists mean by “white trash”, they refer 
to those persons who are not the descendants of slave- 
owners in the South, and whose abilities therefore had to 
compete with the Negro after the war in the realm of un- 
skilled labor, 

That is, they become competitors for the jobs which 
usually requires unskilled labor. 

A search of history will not reveal a case where two ex- 
tremely dissimilar races have lived together in the same 
township, the same town, the same county, the same State, 
under political equality, and have gotten along as well to- 
gether as have the Anglo-Saxon races and the colored people 
in the South. It is true that wherever a member of the 
Nordic race has gone into the Tropics or the warmer climates 
he has always carried as his companion the colored man. 
Many of the great railroads of the South and West con- 
structed in the last 75 years are the result of the labor of the 
colored race. 

Sometime ago when we were discussing the court bill in 
this Senate reference was frequently made to the fact that 
the Supreme Court had usurped a right which was never 
granted in declaring acts of Congress invalid and unconsti- 
tutional. The fact that the Court bill was disposed of in 
the manner in which it was, made it unnecessary to show 
that the courts of this country have the power to declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional. It has often been pointed 
out that the courts of England had never declared acts of 
Parliament unconstitutional, that the laws of the United 
States, especially the common law, were derived from the 
English system and the question was asked, Why it happened 
to be within the power of the courts of the United States to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional when the courts of 
England could not declare acts of Parliament unconstitu- 
tional? 

The fact is that Parliament was a court long before it was 
a legislative body. All power in England is vested in Parlia- 
ment. As to all legislation there is no superior power. In 
the United States our Constitution declares that the Consti- 
tution and the laws passed in accordance therewith to be 
the supreme law of the land. If Congress attempts to violate 
the freedom of speech, or the freedom of the press, or to 
deprive one of the right of trial by jury, then there is no 
need even for a court to say in solemn words that such an 
act is unconstitutional. But it so happens that there is no 
other body in this country to pass upon the legality of an 
act of Congress except the courts, and that is their province. 
An act of Congress would be the supreme law if the courts 
did not have the power to declare unauthorized acts of 
Congress unconstitutional. That is elementary. 

I have been amused at discussions I have seen in some of 
our periodicals in regard to that subject. 

If the bill we are discussing should be enacted it would 
not be a law, it would not be constitutional, because the 
Congress would be usurping power which was never granted 
to it. 

As in the case of children who come into the world, a neat 
little dress was prepared for the advent; it is in the first sec- 
tion. In other words, its justification is attempted to be 
founded in the fourteenth amendment. By the way, the 
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fourteenth amendment was so obnoxious to some of the 
Northern States that the State of Ohio and the State of New 
Jersey, after they had ratified it, undertook the next year to 
reconsider their ratifications and voted to rescind their former 
ratification. Let when the question was presented to the 
Secretary of State it was ruled that the amendment once 
having been ratified they could not rescind their action. That 
was a new rule in this country; but it happened right after 
the Civil War when a good many rules which we did not 
understand were enunciated. The fourteenth amendment 
never properly became a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, and that may be said also with regard to the 
thirteenth amendment. 

Of course, sometimes a dress is beautifully prepared for 
the advent of an heir, so it must have been that thought 
which the drafters of this proposed law had in mind when 
they provided in section 1: 

That the provisions of this act are enacted in exercise of the 
power of Congress to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States and for the purpose of better assuring under said 
amendment equal protection to the lives and persons of re 
and due process of law to all persons with or 
convicted of any offense within the jurisdiction of the poate 
States. A State shall be deemed to have denied to any victim or 
victims of lynching equal protection and due process of law when- 
ever that State or any legally competent governmental subdivision 
thereof shall have failed, neglected, or refused to employ the law- 
ful means at its disposal for the protection of that person or those 
persons against lynching or against seizure and abduction followed 
by lynching. 

Those who drafted the bill undertook to state the purpose 
of the proposed law. They painted a beautiful picture. It is 
a beautiful dress, but here is a part of the child on which 
the dress is placed. Section 2 provides: 


Sec. 2. Any assemblage of three or more persons which shall 


meaning of this act. Any such violence by a mob 
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thereof shall constitute “lynching” within the meaning of this 

act: Provided, however, That “lynching” shall not be deemed to 

include violence occurring between members of groups of law- 

breakers such as are commonly designated as gangsters or racket- 

occurring during the picketing or 

vco or any incident in connection with any labor dispute“ 

as that term is defined and used in the act of March 23, 1932 
(47 Stat. 70). 

I am wondering why it is that this bill undertakes to ex- 
empt the worst character of criminals known to the civilized 
world at this time—the gangsters. 

A day or two ago we saw a placard over there on the wall 
of the Senate. It was a very gruesome picture. It was re- 
pulsive to the instincts of everyone on the Senate floor or 
to any others who may have seen it. I was looking to the 
Senator from Mississippi to invoke section 3 of rule XIX, 
I believe it is, to exclude it from the floor. 

Mr. President, we might paint another picture. I am 
wondering how that picture would look of the young girl 
of 16 who had been on her way to school located about a 
mile from her home. Her path led through a part of the 
pine forest being operated for turpentine. 

She did not arrive at school that morning. The teacher 
thought little about it, because her parents lived a mile away 
from the school. The little girl did not return to her home 
that afternoon at 5 o’clock, the accustomed time. The alarm 
was given and a search was made, and after 2 days’ search 
the cold, bloody body of that beautiful young girl was found 
under a log of wood in the creek a few hundred yards from 
where the offense occurred. It is all right to say what you 
might do, under such circumstances, but if that had been 
the daughter of some one of those we hear speak on the 
Senate floor on this question I am wondering what he would 
do if he were to see and face the brutes who undertook to 
and who did despoil that child and destroy her. I wonder 
how that picture would look over there on the wall? 
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I was told that before these three men who joined in that 
offense passed into eternity, they admitted that each one of 
them outraged that child before she died. May God help us! 

Mr. President, I wonder if those who would undertake to 
place a fine of $10,000, as is provided in this bill, on the 
people of the county where such an offense occurs because 
the sheriff, or the deputy sheriff, or the Governor was not 
able to restrain a mob of two or three hundred persons—I 
wonder if they feel that the wife of a rapist should receive 
a $10,000 reward. That is what the bill provides. It also 
places a fine and imprisonment upon the sheriff, or the 
deputy sheriff, or the police officer, if he “shall have failed, 
neglected, or refused to employ the lawful means” to pre- 
vent it. 

It is provided in the bill that a case of that nature would be 
tried in the Federal court. If that offense, when committed 
wholly within a county, and within a State, is to be tried in 
the Federal court, it will be the first time a State crime was 
ever tried in the Federal court. 

Not long ago Congress passed what is known as the kid- 
naping bill; but they did not call that an “antikidnaping” 
bill. I do not know why; but that bill reads in part as 
follows: 


Whoever shall knowingly transport or cause to be transported, 


except in the case of a minor by a parent thereof, shall upon 
conviction, be punished, first, by death if the verdict of the jury 
shall so recommend, provided that the sentence of death shall not 
be imposed by the court if, prior to its imposition, the kidnaped 
person has been liberated unharmed. 

And so forth. 

Senators will notice that the measure provides that the 
act relates to “interstate commerce.” That law is unques- 
tionably constitutional and has so been declared by the 
courts. It is an interstate crime and not an intrastate 
crime. 

Let us note the provisions with respect to some other 
offenses. The offense of larceny, committed wholly within a 
county, is punishable under the State law, and the States 
have never granted the power to enforce that law to the 
Federal courts. I read the law with respect to interstate 
larceny: 

Whoever shall transport or cause to be transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce any goods, wares, or merchandise, securities, 
or money of the value of $5,000 or more thereof stolen or taken 
feloniously by fraud or intent to steal or purloin knowing the 
same to have been so stolen or taken, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both, 

The Federal courts acquire jurisdiction of such a case 
only because the goods are carried or transported in inter- 
state commerce from one State to another. 

The same is true with respect to many laws. I raised the 
point today that if this bill undertook to punish lynching 
when the person so lynched was carried across a State line 
the measure would be constitutional. Some persons may 
say, “Well, we can go ahead and pass this law; and if it is 
not constitutional, why, the courts will so declare and will 
settle the question.” But it happened that when Senators 
held up their hands and were sworn in as Members of the 
Senate they took a sacred oath to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States; and if that is true, one violates his 
oath under the Constitution of the United States if he votes 
for a law which he knows is not constitutional, and a viola- 
tion of one part of his oath is just as reprehensible as the 
violation of another part of his oath. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator recall—I am not quite 
definite, although I have a rather imperfect recollection of 
the facts—that Thomas Jefferson once stated that it was 
the duty of Members of the Congress not to pass any law the 
validity of which from a constitutional standpoint was not 
satisfactory to the Members? ‘That is to say, if they had any 
doubt as to its validity it was their duty to vote against it. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that Mr. Cooley in his 
admirable work, if not in his work on Constitutional Limita- 
tions, in one of his articles, stated that the duty resting upon 
Members of the Legislature, that is the Congress, was just 
as important not to pass unconstitutional legislation as it was 
for the courts to declare it to be unconstitutional; and he 
adverted to the fact that it was becoming too common for 
the legislative branch, doubting the constitutionality of an 
act to say, “Well, let the court pass upon it,” thereby shirking 
a duty, as the Senator has just indicated, resting upon the 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I said a few moments ago there is an 
attempt by the authors to get this bill before the people in 


as respectable a light as possible. That is why the preamble . 


says that the bill is proposed under the equal-protection 
clause of the due-process clause of the Constitution. In the 
case of Barbier v. Connolly (113 U. S. 31) it was held: 

The fourteenth amendment * * * undoubtedly intended 
not only that there should be no arbitrary deprivation of life 
or liberty, or arbitrary spoliation of property, but that equal pro- 
tection and security should be given to all under like circum- 
stances in the enjoyment of their personal and civil rights; that 
all persons should be equally entitled to pursue their happiness 
and acquire and enjoy property; that they should have like access 
to the courts of the country for the protection of their persons 
and property, the prevention and redress of wrongs, and the en- 
forcement of contracts; that no impediment should be interposed 
to the pursuits of anyone except as applied to the same pursuits 
by the others under like circumstances; that no greater burdens 
should be laid upon one than are laid upon others in the same 
calling and condition, and that in the administration of criminal 
justice, no different or higher punishment should be imposed 
upon one than such as is prescribed to all for like offenses. 

I am going to refer now to a phase which comes to my 
mind and perhaps to the minds of some others who have 
given thought to this subject. There has been a great deal 
of discussion as to why it is that men from south of the 
Potomac River and the Ohio River are very apprehensive 
about anything that jeopardizes or tends to vary the terms 
of the Constitution. That sentiment, that feeling, has its 
foundation deeply buried in history as well as the Constitu- 
tion. 

The decision which was rendered in the Dred Scott case 
was based on constitutional grounds. That decision has 
not been overruled. There were many men in the South 
and in the North who understood the subject matter in- 
volved, who understood why suit was brought, and under- 
stood the language used by Chief Justice Taney. The 
decision was in favor of the contentions of those men who 
lived south of the Potomac River. It was in accord with 
the contentions of the followers of Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison, indeed all other great lawyers. 

At the time, or soon after, this opinion was rendered a 
great man ran for the Presidency. In his speeches over the 
country he said that the United States could not exist half 
slave and half free; that a house divided against itself must 
fall. That was the verdict which grew out of the election of 
1860; that was the question involved in that election; and 
President Lincoln won. If the Democrats had had but one 
candidate for President that year the belief has been ex- 
pressed by those who ought to have known at that time that 
the election would not have resulted as it did. So when the 
great Lincoln was inaugurated the verdict had been written 
by the election. The South undertook to stand by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and its interpretation by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred Scott case. 

If that United States flag back of the seat of the Presiding 
Officer of this Senate stands for anything it stands for the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It so happens that those who chose to stand by the Con- 
stitution and the United States Supreme Court were not 
allowed to carry that banner south of the Potomac River. 
They were entitled to it. I am challenging anyone here to 
disprove that statement. Naturally the South had to have 
a flag of some description in order to obviate conditions 
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which would naturally result if both sides bore the same 
flag. The South fought for the principles of that flag, and 
they are ready to fight for that flag and the Constitution of 
the United States today for which that flag stands, just as 
they have always. You will find, Mr. President, a solid 
phalanx in the South behind that sacred instrument. 

I perhaps have expressed more feeling upon this subject 
than I should. I trust I may be permitted to say why, 
without it being thought that I am undertaking to arrogate 
to myself a sentiment to which I am not entitled. 

Since I have been a Member of the Senate, I have re- 
ceived so many letters from people whose names are the 
same as mine that I became interested. I went over to the 
archives and looked over the record. I found that 552 men 
bearing the same name belonging to the Andrews clan, 
fought under Washington. It is no accident that I am here 
undertaking to defend the rights which we know are ours 
under the Constitution. We know how it was written; we 
know the circumstances under which it was written; we 
know of the debates which took place, for we have them. 
There is not a lawyer on the floor of this Senate who will 
undertake unqualifiedly to say that the provisions of this 
bill are constitutional. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall when a bill very similar to the 
one now proposed was under consideration in 1922. Senator 
Samuel Shortridge, of California, reported the bill from the 
Judiciary Committee. At that time our late beloved colleague 
from North Carolina, Senator Overman, was a member of the 
Judiciary Committee. The question was asked Senator Short- 
ridge if there was a single lawyer beside himself who asserted 
and claimed that the bill was constitutional. He said he 
thought Senator Sterling considered it to be constitutional. 

Mind you, Mr. President, it was the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate which had reported the bill, and yet not a member 
of it, except Senator Shortridge, thought that the bill was 
constitutional. I doubt if any member of the committee now 
really believes, in his heart, that the bill now proposed is con- 
stitutional, and I am just wondering if my able friend from 
New York the junior Senator [Mr. WAGNER], whom I love very 
much, is going to take the position that this is really a con- 
stitutional bill? 1 

I am wondering if he is going to follow in the footsteps of 
former Senator Shortridge of California in saying that such 
a bill is constitutional. Former Senator Shortridge was 
the only member of the Judiciary Committee which then 
reported the bill who was certain that he believed at that 
time that the bill was constitutional. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to answer the question of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WAGNER. I would not be advocating the passage of 
the bill if I did not regard it as constitutional. I hope 
at some future time to state my reasons, which may be 
accepted or rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Being a lawyer, myself, it is impossible 
for me to conceive how any lawyer who has had the long 
experience that the junior Senator from New York has had 
and who served on the bench with such distinguished ability, 
could say that he believes this bill is in accordance with the 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to enable me to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee a question? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if he does not also know that the junior Senator from 
New York was one of the chief advocates of the N. R. A. 
that he appeared, as I remember, before the Finance Com- 
mittee and made an argument upholding the constitutional- 
ity of N. R. A., and that that act was held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court by a unanimous vote. 
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Mr. MCKELLAR. All I can say about it is in the words of 
Longfellow: 
Let the dead past bury its dead. 


But we need not go into that matter further. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it would bury them all I would be 
willing, but the trouble is it will not bury them all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am willing for this to be buried. An 
antilynching bill came before the Judiciary Committee and 
was reported by that committee, but not a single member of 
it, not a Democrat nor a Republican, was willing to rise on 
the floor and say he believed it to be constitutional, with the 
exception of former Senator Shortridge, as I have said. 

In a speech made at that time, which I have now before 
me and I had referred to it to be certain before making 
this statement, I challenged any Senator to say he believed 
that bill to be constitutional. Former Senator Shortridge 
was thé only one who was bold enough to say he believed 
it. He said he believed it to be constitutional and, of course, 
I took his word for it. However, of all the great lawyers 
on the Judiciary Committee at that time—the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], 
former Senator Overman of North Carolina, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and others of 
the most distinguished men of that day in this body were 
members of the Judiciary Committee at that time—former 
Senator Shortridge of California was the only one who had 
the temerity to rise in this body and say he believed the 
bill was constitutional. To my mind it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to conceive how any man who has studied 
our Constitution can believe that the Federal Government 
has anything to do with such a matter. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Flor- 
ida, who has been so gracious, yield to me for another state- 
ment and then I shall not interrupt him again? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. Of course, I am sure all of us some time 
or other are incorrect in our contentions as to certain legis- 
lation being constitutional. I happen to have a record of 
votes cast by other Senators on proposed legislation, some 
later held constitutional and some not. May I remind the 
Senate that against the opinion of some of the most distin- 
guished lawyers in the Senate—and I am not one—I con- 
tended that the Social Security Act was constitutional. I 
sponsored and advocated it for some time contrary to the 
contention of many other Senators who even voted for it 
though they declared it was unconstitutional. However, it 
was held constitutional by the Court. The Labor Relations 
Act, which it was generally predicted would not be upheld 
by the Court, also was upheld by the Court. Let none of us 
boast too much. We all make our mistakes as to what the 
Court will do. It is a matter merely of prediction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it is wholly a matter of 
prediction. I voted for both of the bills to which the Sena- 
tor referred. 

Mr. WAGNER. Did the Senator vote for the A. A. A.? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I voted for the A. A. A., and, I am frank 
to say, I still think the A. A. A. was constitutional. 

Mr. WAGNER. So do I. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I never believed it any more strongly 
than I do right now. I want to use kindly language in 
speaking about any department of the Government, but the 
least supported opinion in any important case among those 
reported in some two-hundred-odd volumes of the Supreme 
Court reports is the opinion of Mr. Justice Roberts in the 
A. A. A. case. That law ought to have been held con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator’s prediction in that case 
was wrong, and so was mine. I voted for the A. A. A. It 
did not affect my State, but it was needed for the country 
generally and I voted for it. I believed then it was con- 
stitutional and I believe today it is constitutional. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true, but let me say 
to the Senator that he has very carefully excluded in the 
antilynching bill practically every possibility of the bill 
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applying to New York people by exempting from its pro- 
visions lynchings or killings by gangsters and racketeers. 
Several hundred people were killed in New York City in 
the last few years by gangsters and racketeers, many more 
than were lynched in the whole United States, but the Sen- 
ator in his bill has carefully excluded gangsters and law- 
breakers in his city and State. He is seeking to “pluck 
the mote” that he thinks is found in the eyes of other 
States. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am sure the Senator does not ascribe 
to me any improper motives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. WAGNER. He surely does not intimate that I am 
deliberately attempting to protect gangsters and racketeers. 
The Senator evidently was not present the other day when 
the history of that provision was stated upon the floor by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys]. That provision 
was inserted in the bill by the Judiciary Committee at the 
suggestion of the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETE- 
RIcH], and it was so stated at that time. The Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] stated that I had nothing to do 
at all with that provision. 

I merely accepted the judgment of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee upon that provision, and since then I have stated that 
I am going to ask that it be eliminated from the bill. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] has stated that he will 
ask that it be eliminated from the bill, and so will the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DrerericH], who feels that the amend- 
ment or provision was perhaps unwisely inserted. That is 
the history of that provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whatever the history of it, here are 
the words of the bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. There is an explanation for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no explanation. 

Mr. WAGNER. I hope the Senator does not mean what 
he intimates, that I deliberately intended to protect gang- 
sters and racketeers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. I think too much of my friend 
to say any such thing. 

Mr. WAGNER. I would not ascribe that to any Member 
of this body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is the language which the Senator 
reported in the bill and for which he asks Senators to vote: 

Provided, however, That “lynching” shall not be deemed to in- 
clude violence occurring between members of groups of lawbreakers 
such as are commonly designated as gangsters or racketeers, nor 
violence occurring during the course of picketing or boycotting or 
any incident in connection with any “labor dispute” as that term 
is defined and used in the act of March 23, 1932 (47 Stat. 70). 

My recollection is that some 237 men were killed last year 
in the city of New York by gangsters or racketeers, while 
only 9 altogether were lynched in the entire United States; 
but, if the Senator’s bill shall be enacted as he reported it 
out of the committee, the fact remains that he will have 
excused lynching by racketeers and gangsters. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the Senator as a lawyer 
does not mean to say that that provision in the bill means 
that a racketeer cannot be prosecuted within the State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; and as a lawyer I mean to say 
that men who commit the crime of lynching anywhere ought 
not to be excused, but the Senator excuses certain classes of 
them in this bill. He takes them out of the bill. 

So far as this bill is concerned he takes them carefully out 
of it, and says that when a man is called a gangster, for in- 
stance—I will not use his own city as an example—in a city 
in the State of the Senator from Texas, or a city in my State, 
or a city in the State of any other Senator where there are 
gangsters and racketeers, persons may lynch them all they 
want to, and they will not come within the provisions of this 
bill. 

Is that just or fair? It shows that the bill cannot be for 
the purpose of upholding the law against illegal killings, but 
is for other purposes. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to me? Perhaps, however, I had better wait until 
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a later time. I do not want to interrupt the Senator any 
longer. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I should like to conclude in the next 
few minutes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I will merely say that the Senator from 
Tennessee does not quite understand the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to me so that I may ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee this question: If the provisions of the bill are con- 
stitutional, and the Federal Government may punish lynch- 
ing, may not the Federal Government, under the fourteenth 
amendment, also punish the criminals who ravish women 
and deprive them of the protection of their lives? And if 
the Senator from New York had desired to do so, could he 
not have put in this bill a provision of that kind to pro- 
tect innocent women who are outraged and killed and mur- 
dered, even in New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The reports from New York say that sex 
murders in Brooklyn and other places have filled the press. 
That subject can be covered in this bill if lynchers can be 
punished under it. If the Senator from New York wants to 
protect people under the fourteenth amendment, why does he 
not put in the bill a criminal provision against the heinous 
beasts who destroy and attack womanhood? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Florida will per- 
mit me, I will say to the Senator from Texas that I re- 
member that in the debate which took place 15 years ago, 
in 1922, when a bill similar to this one was before the Sen- 
ate, Senator Edge, of New Jersey, was one of its very warm 
advocates, and spoke very earnestly for the bill. At that 
time it was the common knowledge of all men that there was 
an “open season” on ministers of the gospel in the State of 
New Jersey, and there was one particular case of murder— 
which, by the way, has never been punished in any way— 
of a minister who was shot down, and not a word was said 
about it by the people of that State; but they wanted to 
take care of crimes of a certain kind in other States. It is 
just a case of the old Biblical saying: 

Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother's eye. 

I want to say to the Senator from New York—whom I love 
very dearly and admire very greatly, notwithstanding his great 
misconception of the law in this case, in my judgment—that 
there are crimes in his own State far surpassing in number 
and far surpassing in terrorism those with which this bill 
undertakes to deal. I refer to the crimes of gangsters and 
racketeers that we read about in almost every day’s news- 
paper. They need the attention of the Senator a thousand 
times more than the 8 or 10 lynchings which occurred last 
year in all the rest of the country. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield for one further word? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Apparently there is a misconception of 
the provisions of this bill. The bill leaves to each State the 
prosecution of those who have lynched a particular indi- 
vidual, because that would be a charge of murder; and 
under this legislation, the State itself is in no way inter- 
fered with in the prosecution of a criminal. All that the 
bill deals with is the State which, through its agents or 
officers, through its own connivance, conspiring, or willful 
neglect, permits a lynching to take place. If it does that, 
the bill takes the position, as the fourteenth amendment 
provides, that the particular State has not given equal pro- 
tection to the persons living within its jurisdiction. 

The bill dees not deal with the criminal, or the person 
who committed the lynching. It deals only with the State; 
and, of course, as the Supreme Court has said time and 
time again, and it is common sense, a State acts only through 
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its officials. Therefore, whatever the officials do is the act 
of the State; and the bill is limited altogether to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but, however limited it is, the Sen- 
ator would undertake to deal with the crime indirectly. 
Heaven knows, no one is more opposed to lynching than I 
am. I think it is abominable. I would do away with it 
instantly if it were in my power. If I were Governor of my 
own State, I would keep forces at work that would prevent 
lynching taking place in my State. I am tremendously 
opposed to it; but the Senator is undertaking to do directly 
what he cannot do directly, and he undertakes to punish 
perhaps perfectly innocent persons for the crimes of others. 

I do not believe in punishing innocent persons. Under 
this bill, county officers might be perfectly innocent, and yet 
they might be fined from two to ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. WAGNER. Oh, no, Mr. President. They have to be 
willfully neglectful; and even when an action is brought 
against a county, the bill itself provides that if the county 
shows by a mere preponderance of evidence, not beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that the officials of the State—that is, the 
State itself, acting through its officialsk—did everything in 
its power to prevent the lynching, no recovery can be had; 
and no official can be punished unless it is established be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that by these acts he permitted the 
lynching to take place. In other words, let us remember 
that it is merely the State we are dealing with, not the indi- 
vidual criminal, because he will be dealt with by the State, 
as he is now; and the bill refers to every State in the Union. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think the Senator must 
have forgotten what is in his own bill. I read from section 
3 on page 7: 


Whenever a lynching of any person or persons shall occur, any 


the authority as such officer or employee to protect such 
person or persons from lynching and shall have willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to protect such person 
or persons from lynching and any officer or employee of a State or 
governmental subdivision thereof who shall have had custody of 
the person or persons lynched and shall have willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to protect such person 
or persons from lynching, and any officer or employee of a State 


all diligent efforts to apprehend, keep in custody, or prosecute the 
members or any member of the lynching mob, shall be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not ex $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 5 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

In other words, the Senator would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment supervise the crime of lynching; and yet in the very 
bill which he presents here he is unwilling to let racketeers 
and gangsters be supervised by the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government has no more right to supervise the 
crime of lynching by others than to supervise the crime of 
lynching by gangsters or by racketeers. It has no right at 
all under the Constitution to do so; and I challenge the 
Senator now, when he comes to make a speech on the sub- 
ject, if this bill should ever come up again—and I hope it 
will not 

Mr. WAGNER. It will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because I think the subject should be 
dealt with in a proper manner; but, if it ever does come up 
again, I challenge the Senator to put his finger on a clause 
of the Constitution that permits such a bill to be enacted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the floor. The Senator from 
Florida has the floor. I thank the Senator from Florida 
for yielding to me, and I apologize to him at the same time. 

Mr, ANDREWS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Tennes- 
see a question. If, under this bill, the Federal Government 
may hold a State responsible for not preserving the life of 
a fiendish beast who violates innocent womanhood, might it 
not also hold a State responsible for not protecting the life 
or safety of the woman under the fourteenth amendment? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Might not the Federal Government 
hold the State of New York responsible for not protecting 
the lives of the victims of sex murders in Brooklyn and else- 
where, which have been filling the newspapers of the coun- 
try for 6 months—little children waylaid on the streets of 
Brooklyn, violated, and then murdered? Why does not the 
Senator from New York, under this duty to protect life and 
give the equal protection of the laws to these children, give 
them the same protection that the bill now offers to give 
to racketeers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that is not the purpose of the bill. 
I do not mean any disrespect to the Senator from New York 
when I say that this bill is political, just exactly as the bill in 
1922 was political; and I recall that the Senator who had 
charge of it then, Mr. Shortridge, went down in defeat the 
next time he came up for election. I am not predicting any- 
thing at all; I hope my friend from New York will be re- 
elected; but I am just giving him history. Mr. Shortridge 
tried that route, he appealed to the Senate to pass the bill, in 
exactly the same way the Senator is now appealing, and 
what was the result? Mr. Shortridge was left at home at the 
next election. I hope the Senator from New York will have 
better luck than did his predecessor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I suggest to the Senator that Sena- 
tor Shortridge’s bill did not exempt the racketeers and the 
gangsters. If they had all voted for him, he might have 
come back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; perhaps that is why Senator 
Shortridge was not reelected—he did not exempt racketeers 
and gangsters. The Senator from New York does exempt 
the racketeers and gangsters, and perhaps there are enough 
of them in New York—I do not know how many there are, 
but, judging from the papers, there are a good many—to 
enable him to get by, and I wish him well; but I am warning 
him from history. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Senator think the gang- 
sters and racketeers ought to support the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I shall not become indig- 
nant because the Senator ascribed to me merely political 
motives in advocating the proposed legislation, beyond say- 
ing that that is mot the fact. I do not think we ought to 
indulge in this practice of impugning one another’s motives 
unless there is some real evidence to justify such a reference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WAGNER. I have a very sincere purpose in this bill. 
I want to assuage the apprehension of the Senator from 
Tennessee so far as next year is concerned. I am not so 
sure about submitting myself again, about wanting to con- 
tinue my services in this body. However, it is not generally 
known that I ran this year. I have tested myself. I ran 
this year, State-wide, as a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention, and I was elected, with this bill pending at the time, 
by a very comfortable majority, I may say to the Senator, 
so that perhaps he is unduly apprehensive about next year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I am apprehensive, I am apprehen- 
sive in behalf of the Senator and not against him. 

Mr. WAGNER. So, if I do believe in the proposed legis- 
I do, and I am trying, whether I succeed or not, 
to stop what we all agree is a terrible thing—nobody has 
soiled his lips, nobody would here, by defending lynching 
of any kind—if we could reduce it or do away with it, is not 
that much more important than my reelection? That is 
not important at all. Let us forget that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator a question in 
all good faith, because I am not impugning his motives in 
any way. 

In all good humor, I wish to ask the Senator from New 
York a question. In 1892, quite a number of years ago, there 
were 232 lynchings in the United States. The States have 
gradually reduced the number until last year, I believe, there 
were only nine. That indicates a wonderful record in the 
reduction in crime. While the number of lynchings have 
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been constantly reduced, the Senator knows the crimes of 
gangsters and racketeers have been constantly increasing, 
and are now taking place by the thousand. The question 
I desire to ask the Senator is, why not put the zeal that is 
in the Senator, why not put the brains that are in the 
Senator’s head, to work on the far more serious question, 
the crimes of gangsters and racketeers, rather than single 
out lynching, which is gradually disappearing; and I pray 
God that it may soon disappear altogether. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, the same remark ap- 
plies to kidnaping. There are 10 times as many kidnap- 
ings now as there were 10 years ago. Let us by some 
means stop a crime that is increasing, and Congress has 
undertaken to do that. We have passed a bill relating to 
that crime, the constitutionality of which no one doubts, 

One provision of the bill we are discussing undertakes to 
impose a fine on a county. Would not that be a most un- 
usual spectacle, to try to collect a fine from a county after 
it had made up its budget under the State law? It could be 
done only by a tax levy. That provision is not worth the 
paper it is written on, a provision for a fine against a county 
by the Federal Government for failure of some constable, 
perchance, to perform his duty. It is so ridiculous that it 
does not need comment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator, 
how would the United States Government proceed to force 
a county to levy a tax to pay such a fine under our Consti- 
tutions, both State and National? It seems to me it is so 
far-fetched that there is nothing in the contention, unless 
it is a political contention. 

Mr. ANDREWS. They would just have to put the Consti- 
tution under the table. 

There is one case to which I shall refer, and then I will 
be through. I will state, however, that whenever this bill is 
presented on its merit 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator means its “demerits,” does 
he not? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes; whatever it may be called. I ex- 
pect to have prepared and present an argument on the 
constitutionality of the measure itself. I have been shooting 
more or less in the air today on other phases of the bill with 
very little preparation. We were not expected to take up 
this bill at all during this special session. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the opinion 
in the case of Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238), dis- 
cussed the powers conferred by the States upon the Congress 
and the Federal Government in the following language: 

The general rule with regard to the respective powers of the 
National and the State governments under the Constitution is not 
in doubt. The States were before the Constitution; and, conse- 
quently, their legislative powers antedated the Constitution. 

framed and those who adopted that instrument meant 
to carve from the general mass of legislative powers, then pos- 
sessed by the States, only such portions as it was thought wise 
to confer upon the Federal Government; and in order that there 
should be no uncertainty in respect of what was taken and what 
was left the national powers of legislation were not aggregated 
but enumerated—with the result that what was not embraced by 
the enumeration remained vested in the States without change or 
impairment. Thus, “when it was found necessary to establish 
a national government for national purposes” this court said, 
in Munn v. Illinois (84 U. S. 113, 124), “a part of the powers of 
the States and the people of the States was granted to the United 
States and the people of the United States. 

“This grant operated as a further limitation upon the powers 
of the States, so that now the governments of the States possess 
all the powers of the Parliament of England, except such as have 
been delegated to the United States or reserved by the people.” 
While the States are not sovereign in the true sense of that term, 
but only quasi sovereign, yet in respect of all powers reserved 
to them they are supreme—‘“as independent of the General Gov- 
ernment as that Government within its sphere is independent 
of the States.” And, since every addition to the legislative power 
to some extent detracts from or invades the power of the States, 
it is of vital moment that, in order to preserve the fixed balance 
intended by the Constitution, the powers of the General Govern- 
ment be not so extended as to embrace any not within the express 
terms of the several grants or the implications necessarily to be 
drawn therefrom. 

It is no longer open to question that the General Government, 
unlike the States, possesses no inherent power in respect of the 
internal affairs of the States; and emphatically not with regard to 
legislation. The question in respect of the inherent power of that 
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Government as to the external affairs of the Nation and in the 
field of international law is a wholly different matter which it is 
not necessary now to consider. 


There can be no question but that this bill, if it is enacted, 
would be a usurpation of a power which has never been 
granted by the States to the General Government and never 
will. 

Mr. President, with this I conclude my remarks for the 
time being. 

COINAGE OF SILVER 


Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I wish for just a few mo- 
ments to make a statement with regard to a matter that is 
emergent, but at the present time entirely within the juris- 
diction and discretion of the President. The coinage of 
American silver may end on the 31st day of December 1937. 
I do not believe it will, because the President of the United 
States, who brought about the coinage of silver in 1933, has 
the power to extend this coinage by supplemental proclama- 
tion. If, however, the coinage of American silver did cease 
at the end of this year it would result in the closing down 
of mines all over this country, not only so-called silver mines 
but gold mines, lead, zinc, and copper mines, because the 
working of those mines depends very largely upon the silver 
content of the ore or the rock. Yet the President has given 
public notice that the coinage of American silver, which was 
initiated by the Presidential proclamation on December 21, 
1933, will by the terms of that very proclamation end on 
the 31st day of December this year, 1937. If that should take 
place the price of silver would instantly be broken down over 
40 percent. It would drop instantly from its present price 
of 77% cents, or, to be exact, 77.57 cents, an ounce to the 
present world price of 4434 cents an ounce. The chances 
are that by the abandonment of the silver policy of the Presi- 
dent the world price of silver would drop, and, of sourse, in 
that case the price of American silver would follow it down, 
probably to 25 cents an ounce, the price of American silver 
at the time the President initiated this policy. 

We must remember what took place immediately after the 
depression of 1929. Nearly every mine in the United States 
closed down. Copper mines which found it necessary to run 
even at a loss were operating on only 20-percent capacity, 
The same was true with lead mines and also with zinc mines. 
The same was true even with gold mines and silver mines. 
Why? Because copper had gone down below 7 cents a 
pound; because lead and zinc had gone down below 4 cents a 
pound; and silver, which is always found associated with 
those metals in the rock, was at the world’s low price of 25 
cents an ounce. 

Mr. President, we are approaching the same situation now. 
The price of copper and lead and zinc in the last 3 months 
has been falling rapidly, with no bottom in sight. If copper 
gets below 7 cents a pound, zinc below 4 cents a pound, and 
lead below 4 cents a pound, and you do not hold silver at 
77.57 cents an ounce, practically every mine in this country 
will either close, as they did in 1930 and 1931, or they will cut 
down their production probably to 20 percent. The result of 
that is perfectly evident. That means that there will be 
hundreds of thousands of employees thrown back on the 
relief rolls. 

When this policy of the President was inaugurated in 1933 
it was helped, of course, by raising the gold price to $35 an 
ounce, but it was chiefly the raising of the price of silver that 
opened the mines, because gold is generally found alone, while 
silver is found associated with other metals. At that time, 
in the mining section of this country in the West, where the 
two great industries are mining and stock raising, there was 
a tremendous amount of idleness, of unemployment, and a 
great load on the Federal Government. But when that policy 
was initiated in 1933 it took 400,000 men and women off the 
relief rolls and put them in the highest class of employment 
for the highest wages. 

The President has stated that the proclamation under 
which this silver coinage took place will expire on December 
31, 1937. He has not said whether he will issue another 
proclamation or not. When this notice went out to the 
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western country where mining is one of the chief industries, 
where there are but few other industries, where the breaking 
down of this industry would almost place a State in bank- 
ruptcy, there was alarm, in fact, the condition became almost 
panicky. This would seem to be no time to attempt to cut 
down the stable, fixed price of silver, when all commodity 
prices are tumbling, and when the prices of the associated 
metals of silver, lead, zinc, and copper are falling rapidly 
without any bottom. There is nothing that the Government 
can do to stop the immediate fall of the price of copper, 
lead, and zinc, but it is within the Government’s power to 
prevent the price of the associate metal, silver, from falling. 
It is possible that if the Government can hold the price of 
Silver where it has been for 3 years, and where it is now—and 
the President can do it by signing a simple proclamation— 
that these mines, in spite of the falling of the price of the 
other metals in the rock, will be able to go on operating. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
asked me what is the nature of the proclamation. I will read 
just two clauses of the proclamation, and the Senator will 
then get the whole purport of it. 

By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, by paragraph (2) of section 43, title ITI of the act of 
Congress approved May 12, 1933 (Public, No. 10), the President 18 
authorized “By proclamation to fix the weight of the gold dollar 
in grains 0.9 fine and also to fix the weight of the silver dollar in 
grains 0.9 fine at a definite fixed ratio in relation to the gold dollar 
at such amounts as he finds necessary from his investigation to 
stabilize domestic prices or to protect the foreign commerce against 
the adverse effect of depreciated foreign currencies, and to provide 
a ope unlimited ae of such gold and silver at the ratio so 

Whereas, from investigations made by me, I find it necessary, 
in aid of the stabilization of domestic prices and in accordance 
with the policy and program authorized by Congress, which are 
now being administered, and to protect our foreign commerce 
against the adverse effect of depreciated foreign currencies, that the 
price of silver be enhanced and stabilized; 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator has them at hand, can he 
give the figures as to the total amount of domestically pro- 
duced silver which has been purchased annually? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Newly mined domestic silver acquired by 
the Government under that act and through that proclama- 
tion—which means newly mined silver produced in the 
United States—since the date of the proclamation is as 
follows: 151,834,000 ounces, and the total price paid for it 
by the Government, $112,705,000. In other words, 74.2 cents 
an ounce. 

Mr. ADAMS. Does not the United States Government 
have the authority under the law to coin the silver so pur- 
chased into standard silver dollars? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does. 8 

Mr. ADAMS. If that is true, what is the monetary value 
of the silver so produced? That is, if it is bought at about 70 
cents an ounce what would be the monetary value, and the 
practical results to the Government of the purchases? 

Mr. PITTMAN. This act must be separated in our minds 
from the so-called Silver Purchase Act of 1934. The Govern- 
ment does not purchase under this act the new silver, but 
what it does do is to coin it into standard silver dollars, and 
it charges the miner or producer 40 percent of the total 
value of that silver as a fee for the services rendered and 
turns over to the miner or his assignee 60 percent of the silver 
for the benefit of his production. 

Now let us see how that works out. As there are only about 
three-quarters of an ounce of silver in a dollar, therefore, an ` 
ounce of silver is worth $1.29. 

Mr. ADAMS, That is the monetary value when coined? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the monetary value when coined. 
In the proclamation it will be found that the President of the 
United States fixed the present parity between gold and 
silver. In other words, he said 371 ½ grains of pure silver 
shall be equal to a dollar. Therefore if a dollar will buy 
only three-quarters of an ounce of silver, on that basis, then, 
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an ounce is worth $1.29. That is, therefore, the value at 
which the Government of the United States circulates its 
- silver dollars or silver certificates. 

Out of that it gives to the miner 77.57 cents an ounce. It 
keeps for itself approximately 51 cents an ounce. The cost 
to the Government to mint and circulate these standard 
silver dollars is not over 1 cent an ounce. Yet the Govern- 
ment for that service gets 51 cents out of every ounce and 
lets the miners have 77.57 cents. Out of the 77.57 cents an 
ounce the miner has got to pay all expenses of mining, mill- 
ing, reducing, and refining. 

Now we get down to a point we have heard discussed, and 
I might as well advert to it now. We have heard it stated 
on the floor that silver can be mined for 15 cents an ounce. 

The distinguished Senator who made that assertion, if 
he could sell that formula to the miners of this country, 
would be able to accumulate the largest Presidential cam- 
paign fund that was ever accumulated. I have been con- 
nected with mining both in a legal capacity and as a miner. 
Take, for instance, the great mines at Tonopah, Nev., which 
were the greatest so-called silver mines outside of the Com- 
stock that were ever discovered in the United States. 

They are called silver mines because three-fourths of the 
value in the rock in those mines is silver and one-fourth is 
gold. Those mines produced in 12 years $135,000,000. It 
was not all profit, of course. How much did it cost them an 
ounce to mine that silver? Mind you, Mr. President, these 
are what we call high-grade silver mines; that is, the average 
amount of silver in every ton of rock is 18 ounces. The price 
of silyer, however, on the average, during that time, was 
only 50 cents per ounce. Therefore the 18 ounces of silver 
were only worth $9; and it cost $9 to mine every ton of the 
ore which was mined in that camp. There was no profit on 
the mining of silver alone at that price. In that case it cost 
a dollar an ounce to mine silver in that great camp, and not 
15 cents. But it happened that one-fourth in value of the 
mineral in that rock was gold, there being one-eighth of an 
ounce of gold in every ton of the rock, which meant $2.50. 
The total receipts from that ore were $9 for silver and $2.50 
for gold, representing a profit of $2.50 on the entire operation 
per ton. In other words, the total value, including gold, was 
$11.50, which meant that the cost of mining the silver was 
three-fourths of the total cost, which would be about 67.5 
cents an ounce. Yet we are told by some that silver can be 
mined for 15 cents an ounce. 

A number of years ago a committee was appointed by the 
Senate to determine the cost of mining silver and gold. The 
‘greatest experts in the country were hired; we had the as- 
sistance of the Bureau of Mines; and it was found that the 
average cost of producing silver in this country was 60 cents 
an ounce. It may be found that in a mine such as the one 
in the State of Washington, which I believe is called the 
Sunshine Mine, very probably the ore yields a hundred ounces 
to the ton. That grade of ore is very unusual. The average 
ore in the United States does not have over 12 ounces of 
silver to the ton. It would cost $9 a ton to reduce that ore, 
but the cost per ounce would be exceedingly low. 

Of course, that ore could be reduced very cheaply, because 
it does not cost any more to mine a ton of rock containing a 
hundred ounces than it does to mine ore containing 8 ounces 
or 12 ounces. So the statement as to cost that has been made 
here is perfectly silly. 

Mr. President, we know that the price of silver will deter- 
mine whether or not the great copper mines at Butte will be 
able to operate when copper drops to 8 cents a pound, a point 
which it has pretty nearly reached now. The Butte ore runs 
. 4ounces of silver to every ton of rock. Give them 77.57 cents 
an ounce for the silver and the copper mines will operate, 
even when the copper produced will not pay the expenses of 
mining. Cut the price of silver down to 25 cents an ounce, 
the mines in Butte will close, and four or five thousand of the 
finest miners in this country will be turned loose, will become 
idle and put back on the relief rolls again, 

Take even the great Nevada Consolidated Copper Mine, 
which is probably the cheapest producing copper mine worked 
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in the world: With copper down to 7 cents a pound, they cut 
their production to 20 percent of capacity, because at that 
time, although the ore of that mine contains 4 ounces of silver 
in the rock with the copper, with silver at 25 cents an ounce, 
which it was, they could not operate; but hold silver at 77.57 
cents an ounce, where it is, and the silver alone will be worth 
$3 for every ton; so that even when the copper does not pay, 
the silver will hold it up. 

So I say, Mr. President, it is an extremely serious matter; 
and yet there has not been a word from the Treasury De- 
partment as to what is going to happen after the Ist day of 
January. They have, of course, told us that the President’s 
proclamation authorizing this coinage will end on the 31st 
day of December, but they have omitted to say that the 
President had a right to make a supplemental proclamation 
extending the life of the act until June 30, 1939. When the 
President signed this proclamation the law, by its terms, pro- 
vided that it should expire in this year, and therefore his 
proclamation expired in this year; but at the beginning of this 
year Congress extended that act until June 30, 1939, and 
the President should extend his proclamation until June 30, 
1939. He should do it now, because there is an uneasiness 
pervading the whole western section, a lack of confidence, and 
a fear that prevents the flowing of capital into all kinds of 
mining industry. 

Some have said they doubt whether the President had the 
legal authority to do it. The same law exists today that 
authorized him to renew the proclamation from which I, in 
part, read. The same law that authorized that proclamation 
exists today, It is plain and simple, It authorizes him to 
coin unlimitedly gold and silver at such ratio as he shall fix, 
and he fixed the ratio in the proclamation at the present 
ratio, 

: I do not think there is much more to say about the matter, 
I wish to place in the Recor the entire proclamation from 
which I have quoted. It will disclose very clearly the reasons 
of the President and also his power to extend the operation 
of the act. 

There being no objection, the proclamation was ordered to 
be printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 

By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 

(2) of section 43, title III. of the act 
is authorized “by proclamation to fix the weight of the gold 
dollar in grains 0.9 fine, and also to fix the weight of the silver 


dollar in 0.9 fine at a definite fixed ratio in relation to the 
gold dollar at such amounts as he finds necessary from his investi- 
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from inv made by me, I find it necessary, 
in aid of the stabilization of domestic ices and in accordance 
with the policy and program auth Congress, which are 
now being 


States of America was unanimous! 
nomic and Monetary Conference in London on July 20, 1933, by 
the representatives of 66 governments, which in substance pro- 
vided that said governments will abandon the policy and practice 
of melting up or debasing silver coins, that low-valued silver 
currency be replaced with silver coins, and that no legislation 
should be enacted that will ate the value of silver; and 
Whereas a separate and supplemental agreement was entered 
into, at the instance of the representatives of the United States, 
between China, India, and Spain, the holders and users of large 
quantities of silver, on the one hand, and Australia, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Peru, and the United States, on the other hand, as the chief 
producers of silver, wherein China not to dispose of any 
silver derived from the melting up or debasement of silver coins, 
and India agreed not to dispose of over 35,000,000 ounces of 
silver per annum during a period of 4 years commencing January 
1, 1934, and Spain agreed not to dispose of over 5,000,000 ounces 
of silver annually during said period, and both of said Govern- 
ments agreed that at the end of said period of 4 years they would 
then subject themselves to the general resolution adopted at the 
London Conference; and in consideration of such Imitation it 
was agreed that the governments of the five producing countries 
would each absorb from the mines in thelr respective countries 
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a certain amount of silver, the total amount to be absorbed by 
said producing countries being 35,000,000 ounces per annum dur- 
ing the 4 years commencing the ist day of January 1934; that 
such silver so absorbed would be retained in each of said re- 
spective countries for said period of 4 years, to be used for coinage 
purposes or as reserves for currency, or to otherwise be retained 
and kept off the world market during such period of time, it 
being understood that of the 35,000,000 ounces the United States 
was to absorb annually at least 24,421,410 ounces of the silver 
produced in the United States during such period of time. 

Now, therefore, finding it proper to cooperate with other gov- 
ernments and necessary to assist in increasing and stabilizing 
domestic prices, to augment the purchasing power of peoples in 
silver-using countries, to protect our foreign commerce against 
the adverse effect of depreciated foreign currencies, and to carry 
out the understanding between the 66 governments that adopted 
the resolution hereinbefore referred to, by virtue of the power 
in me vested by the act of Congress above cited, the other legis- 
lation designated for national recovery, and by virtue of all other 
authority in me vested— 

I, Franklin D, Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, do proclaim and direct that each United States coinage 
mint shall receive for coinage into stamdard silver dollars any 
silver which such mint, subject to regulations prescribed here- 
under by the Secretary of the Treasury, is satisfied has been 
mined, subsequently to the date of this proclamation, from 
natural deposits in the United States or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof. The Director of the Mint, with the volun- 
tary consent of the owner, shall deduct and retain of such silver 
50 received 50 percent as seigniorage and for services performed 
by the Government of the United States relative to the coinage 
and delivery of silver dollars. The balance of such silver so 
received—that is, 50 percent thereof—shall be coined into stand- 
ard silver dollars and the same, or an equal number of other 
standard silver dollars, shall be delivered to the owner or de- 
positor of such silver. The 50 percent of such silver so deducted 
shall be retained as bullion by the Treasury and shall not be 
disposed of prior to the 3lst day of December 1937, except for 
coining into United States coins. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of this proclamation. Such regu- 
lations shall contain provisions substantially similar to the provi- 
sions contained in the regulations made pursuant to the act of 
Congress, approved April 23, 1918 (40 Stat. L., p. 535), known as 
the Pittman Act, with such changes as he shall determine prescrib- 
ing how silver mined, subsequently to the date of this proclama- 
tion from natural deposits in the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, shall be identified. 

This proclamation shall remain in force and effect until the 31st 
day of December 1937, unless repealed or modified by act of Con- 
gress or by subsequent proclamation. 

The present ratio in weight and fineness of the silver dollar to 
the gold dollar shall, for the purposes of this proclamation, be 
maintained until changed by further order or proclamation. 

Notice is hereby given that I reserve the right by virtue of the 
authority vested in me to revoke or modify this proclamation as 
the interest of the United States may seem to require. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 21st day of December A. D. 
1933, and of the independence of the United States of America the 


one hundred and fifty-eighth. 
Fnax Rix D. ROOSEVELT. 


By the President: 
[sear] WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I also desire to place in the RECORD & 
much fuller discussion of the subject, which I made before 
the Mining Congress at Salt Lake City, Utah, at its recent 
convention. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read 
it, because it largely deals with statistics; it deals with the 
production of gold and silver in the United States; it deals 
with the production of gold and silver in the world; and it 
deals with the subject of unemployment. 

Mr. President, it has been charged that the miners are 
receiving a bonus of the difference between the world price 
of silver and 77.57 cents an ounce. It is not that. The 
Government could take it all if it wanted to do so. It could 

charge anything it wanted to ask. Today, out of the silver 
that is coined, with which the Government pays its debts at 
a value of $1.29 an ounce, and which is circulated at $1.29 
an ounce, they generously give 77.57 cents an ounce to the 
man who takes all the risk and spends all the money re- 
quired in producing it. Some are sorry and some are angry 
because the Government does not take more away from the 
miner. 

That is all there is to it, There is no bonus about it. 
There is no reason why the Government should charge 51 
cents out of every ounce to coin silver when it costs only 
1 cent to coin it. 
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I have set forth very extensively those figures in the ad- 
dress which I made before the Mining Congress, and I shall 
be glad to have permission to have it made a part of my 
statement, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SILVER 
(By Senator Key Prrrman) 

Mining has had a fascination for me since the early days when 
I read in romances of the wide open spaces of the West, and so, 
too, I have been at home with those who are intrigued also 
through the production of minerals and who go down into the 
bowels of the earth and toil and fight against great odds for the 
exhilaration of occasional successes. Lest there be suspicion that 
this is flattery, let me assure you that I have actually mined with 
my hands as most of you have done. I fear if this question were 
contested in a court that we would be poor exhibits with our 
urbane clothes, soft hands, and luxurious figures. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting at previous conventions of the Con- 
gress many of the delegates who are here today. It seems, how- 
ever, that this is the first time that I have realized how many 
of our able and distinguished mine operators reside in cities where 
their associations are naturally more apt to be with bankers than 
with the fellows whose duty it is to dig the ore out of the ground 
and to extract the minerals therefrom at a profit. Mine operators 
are like cowboys—they are found everywhere except on their range. 


REFERENCE TO GOLD PRICE 


Mr. René Leon, who has just preceded me, has spoken very in- 
terestingly and ably upon the mon system of the ee 
I agree with him so fully that I hesitate to seem to take any issue 
with him whatsoever. I feel impelled, however, to briefly touch 
upon the subject of the price of gold before proceeding to my 
discussion of the silver problem, as bimetallism requires a fixed 
zao between gold and silver, not only as to weights but as to 
values. 

It has been contended by some of the ablest and most experi- 
enced monetary experts of England that the mistake in our mone- 
tary system was that we fixed the dollar as so many grains of 
gold or so many grains of silver without adopting any method to 
control the price of the metals; while on the other hand the 
British, when they established a gold-standard system, fixed a 
value for gold. The pound sterling existed before Great Britain 
went on the gold standard. The pound sterling was a pound of 
silver; a pound sterling of silver was 20 silver shillings. When 
Great Britain went on the gold standard it did not dispense with 
the 20 shillings nor with the pound sterling. What it prescribed 
was that 20 shillings should buy 113 grains plus of gold, and that 
113 grains plus of gold should buy. 20 shillings or a pound ster- 
ling; and so the pound sterling became approximately $4.87 in 
our money because we established our dollar as 371 ½ grains of 
silver or 23.22 grains of pure gold. 

I do not wish to discuss the question of $35 gold; however, if 
our dollar would. buy 23.22 grains of pure gold, that made gold 
worth $20.67 an ounce; and as it will now buy only 13.714 grains 
of gold, gold is certainly worth $35 an ounce in our money, 
whether you want it to be worth that or not. I take it that our 
Government in buying gold at $35 an ounce is just simply saying 
that American people have to pay $35 an ounce for gold because 
their dollar will buy only 13.714 grains of pure gold. Great Brit- 
ain fixed gold at $20.67 an ounce in our money by buying all gold 
at that price and selling above such price. 

I don’t know what would have been the results when Great 
Britain fixed the value of gold at $20.67 an ounce if no other 
country had joined in that ratio and that program. But as a 
matter of fact, the British Government at that time was so power- 
ful financially that the United States adopted the same program, 
and, as I recollect, practically every other country did. And as 
gold really has no value, or very little intrinsic value except for 
monetary uses, if great governments would not pay any more than 
$20.67 an ounce, then that was all it was worth. If you should 
demonetize gold, or partially demonetize it, as has happened to 
silver throughout the world, I venture to say that gold would not 
be as valuable a metal as iron. I doubt if the price would be 
anywhere near the price of copper. The remnant of its value 
would be for rings, and platinum has taken its place for that. 
There are a great many teeth to fill, but I doubt if that would con- 
sume much gold. And so I say that governments have fixed the 
value of gold because when they refused to pay more than so much 
for gold for monetary purposes they fixed the value. 

It is true, undoubtedly, as Mr. Leon says, that we can never 
have a sound international monetary exchange except by agree- 
ment of at least the powerful commercial governments of the 
world. He has already illustrated that so clearly by showing what 
happened when France fixed the ratio of silver at 15½ to 1, and 
Great Britain fixed it at 16 to 1. Silver was more valuable in 
France, and the same thing happened in the United States because 
our country was denuded of silver until about 1835, by reason of 
that same difference of ratios. 


SILVER QUESTION PRIMARILY MONETARY 


The silver question, like the gold question, is primarily a mone- 
tary problem. I emphasize that because we are constantly faced 
with the charge by intelligent people that we are simply attempt- 
ing to aid the miners of this country and nothing else. I have 
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been charged with being interested in silver mines. Well, of 
course, that isn’t true. I hope I am interested in copper mines. 
The only difference in the two questions is that gold is universally 
recognized as a monetary problem while the silver question is too 
generally looked upon as a commodity problem. There is no reason 
for drawing such a distinction. It is true that both metals are 
commodities, It is equally true, however, that the primary value 
attached to each metal is its use for monetary purposes. Sixty-five 
percent of all gold produced has been used for monetary pur- 
poses, while only 35 percent has been used in the arts and sciences. 
Seventy percent of all the silver ever produced has been used for 
monetary purposes while only 30 percent of such production has 
been used in the arts and sciences. Deprive gold of its monetary 
use and the metal would not be as valuable as iron. Deprive 
silver of all monetary use and it will not be as valuable as copper. 
It is true that both gold and silver are commodities, but why 
have they been selected from all commodities from the 
of history to be used as money? Because both have all of the 
necessary characteristics of universal money. They are both rare 
minerals. They never have been, and in the nature of things 
never will be, found in large quantities. Their production occurs 
generally throughout the world. The average annual production 
of each metal over average periods of time is remarkably uniform, 
and the ratio of the production of such metals to each other has 
been equally uniform over average periods down thro the ages. 
Both of the metals provide compact, handy, substantially inde- 
structible coins. But above and beyond all of these peculiar quali- 
ties and characteristics the fact that such qualitites and char- 
acteristics have been recognized by all peoples for ages and have 
been used by them as money is the strongest reason for the con- 
tinuance of the use of such metals as money. 
There are today a few theorists who e that metallic money 
or metallic monetary reserves are absolutely unnecessary to sound 


SOUNDNESS OF CURRENCIES STILL MEASURED BY GOLD RESERVES 
There is no gold standard today, nor is there a silver standard. 


Through a gentlemen’s agreement between the 

United States, Great Britain, and France, France was permitted to 
an additional 30 percent, e United 
How de- 


printing presses. These currencies are managed so that issues may 
be restricted within limits of potential redemption in gold. 
FC 


itself when it should become practicable and the gold ratio. I 
must appear conclusively evident that great commercial govern- 
ments intend to return to the gold-standard measure of interna- 
tional exchange. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that we did not use, in 
that resolution, “return to gold standard,” because the term “gold 


governments—was interested in the establishment of a gold-stand- 
ard measure of exchange as between themselves. It is even possible 
for a government to have two standards of currency. It is very 
unfortunate when they do. It is much better that all the cur- 
rencies of a government be tied to the international-exchange base. 
So we used the words “gold-standard measure of exchange.” And 
that resolution was unanimously adopted. 

This can only be accomplished by establishing a fixed value for 
the currency in relation to gold; that is, that such currency will 
purchase a fixed amount of gold for the purpose of settling inter- 
national trade balances, and that the value of gold be stabilized. 


SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL BALANCES 


I call attention again to the limitation upon gold for the settle- 
ment of international trade balances. There may be a question as 
to whether there is sufficient gold in the world to safely constitute 
reserves against issues and at the same time settle international 
balances. It is far better, if it cannot be used for both purposes, 
that it be used as a stabilizer of exchanges in the settlement of 
international balances. Silver exchange can be used in the settle- 
ment of international trade balances with many countries and is 
the best currency. 

If this sentiment be the sentiment of the world, we may safely 
discontinue consideration of the so-called non-metallic-managed 
currencies, 

But I am here at your invitation to discuss the silver problem. I 
again assert that the silver problem, like the gold problem, is a 
monetary problem. I have asserted that the same characteristics 
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and qualities which apply to gold as an ideal and base apply 
equally to silver. Many people have been taught to fear silver on 
the theory that there are unlimited quantities of it and that if 
we use it as money it will flood our country, debase, cheapen, and 
destroy the integrity of our monetary system. Well, what are the 
facts? The estimate of the Bureau of the Mint of the total produc- 
tion of gold in the world is 1,189,324,181 ounces. to the 
same statistics the production of silver in the world since the 
beginning of time has been approximately 15,913,880,715 ounces. 


RELATIVELY STABLE RATIO OF RARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER 


It will be understood, of course, that there has been a tremen- 
dous loss of both of those metals during the centuries: Lost at 
sea, lost in the ground, hidden and never found, lost in fires—so 
there isn’t that much gold or that much silver in existence today. 
I am attempting to show you that silver is comparatively as scarce 
as gold; that there is a ratio of rarity in these two metals that has 
come down through the ages. I do this to refute the unfounded 
propaganda and ignorant impressions which lead people to believe 
that there is an unlimited quantity of silver somewhere. 

But let us get down to more recent records taken from the 
statistics of the Bureau of the Mint, Treasury Department of the 
United States: A 

SILVER AND GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1935 

Silver, 45,924,454 ounces. 

Gold, 3,609,283 ounces. 

It will be observed that the ratio of production of silver as to 
gold is about 13 to 1; that is, in 1935 in the United States. Now 
let us compare the production of silver and gold throughout the 
whole world for the year 1935. These are world statistics that I 
am giving you now and they, again, come from reports which are 
very accurate: 

Silver, 215,949,585 ounces. 

Gold, 30,001,209 ounces. 
so the ratio of production throughout the world 
(1935) was 7.19 to 1—7.19 ounces of silver to an ounce of gold. 
Now let us see if there is any particular change in the following 
year of 1936—the last year for which we have complete records. 
According to the records, the production in the United States 
for that year was as follows: 

Silver, 63,812,176 ounces. 

Gold, 4,357,394 ounces, 

The ratio of production is 14.65 to 1. The records for that year 
as to the world’s production in silver and gold are: 

Silver, 247,576,000 ounces. 

Gold, 34,910,000 ounces. 

The ratio of production of silver to gold throughout the world for 
1936 was 7.09 to 1. 
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Although the production of both gold and silver has been greatly 
stimulated throughout the world by the increase in the price of 
gold and the purchase of silver by the United States Government, 
the comparatively small production of both metals is remarkable. 
For instance, the total value of the world production of gold for 
1936, even at the price of $35 an ounce, amounts to only $1,221,- 
850,000. The total value of the silver produced in the world in 
1936 was only $132,552,830. If you will compare that annual 
uction in value with national debts of today and see how 
ong it would take to pay them off if national debts continue to 
draw interest almost indefinitely—and then if you add State and 
municipal debts you realize that there is not sufficient gold alone 
to constitute sound metallic reserves and that it is essential that 
gold reserves be supplemented with silver. I think it is admitted 
that it is a monetary fact that when the reserve goes below 10 
percent a danger point has been reached, fear commences, panic 
follows, and there is a crash. I think it is fairly safe to say 
that economists today agree that a safe reserve should not go 

below 10 percent. 

RATIO: OF SILVER TO GOLD PRODUCED IN UNITED STATES DECREASING 


Now let us take in the United States, the production of gold 
and silver, as indicated, was about 14.65 to 1 in 1936; it was about 
13 to 1 in 1935. As a matter of fact, the proportion of silver is 
decreasing. 

Furthermore, the latest records we have of the world’s produc- 
tion of gold and silver show a ratio of 7.09 to 1, I used to think, 
and called attention to the fact, of the total value of gold and 
silver produced annually, Now it has been estimated that 1,189,- 
$24,181 ounces of gold have been produced in the world and that 
15 times that amount of silver has been produced. The depletion 
of that supply has been very large. It is conservatively estimated 
that at the present time there is in existence 619,494,657 ounces 
of monetary gold which, at $35 an ounce, would have the value 
of $21,682,313,000. From these statistics and computations there 
are several facts evident. There is not sufficient monetary gold in 
existence to serve safely as a monetary basis for all of the gov- 
ernments engaged in f commerce. It is also evident that 
there is no danger of 8 of 3 the world; that 

characteristics an 


possessed by gold; that if currencies are to 
be managed on a metallic base, it is essential that silver be fully 
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remonetized and its natural ratio with gold restored, and that 
silver be used to the fullest extent in support of the gold standard 
base and for domestic currencies. 

I may pause there for the purpose of stating that while I agree 
with Mr. Leon on bimetalism, that as a legislator who for 24 
years in the Senate has met many discouraging votes, who real- 
izes how small is the representation of the western country in 
Congress and that we had better move in all these matters mod- 
estly, slowly, and step by step, I am willing that there be estab- 
lished throughout the world a gold standard measure of inter- 
national exchange. I am willing, for the time being, that the 
relationship of silver to gold be established also for the purpose 
of coinage and for the purpose of reserves. However, before we 
start considering an international ratio for gold and silver, if 
present prices of the metals is to be a factor, we must do some- 
thing to overcome discriminations that are and long have been 
destroying the monetary value of silver in relation to gold. While 
today the world's production of silver as related to gold is less 
than 16 to 1, the price ratio today is about 70 to 1, 


PRESENT WORLD-PRICE RATIO UNJUST DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SILVER 


I am urging that governments cease by discrimination and legis- 
lation the destruction of the monetary value of silver. I am asking 
the United States Government, who unwittingly followed Great 
Britain in the destruction of the monetary value of silver, to con- 
tinue with its efforts to restore confidence in silver and aid in its 
restoration to its rightful position as a monetary metal. I do not 
ask that our Government or any other government at the present 
time go to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, or any other ratio to gold. I have explained my reasons 
for not asking this at the present time. I know that it is a con- 
servative ratio based upon production, but I also realize that today 
by the discrimination against silver the ratio of value of an ounce 
of gold to an ounce of silver is over 70 to 1. This unjust discrimi- 
ation in value cannot be remedied at once. It can never be reme- 
died by any action of the United States Government alone. It will, 
however, in my opinion, come about through the initiative and 
leadership of the United States and the gradual restoration of the 
use of silver to its natural function in all countries. The demand 
created by this use will take care of the price of silver. 

FACE FIGHT FOR REPEAL OF SILVER PURCHASE ACT 


But we are faced with a fight in the next session of the Con- 
gress of the United States by those who are opposed to the use 
of silver in any form or in any manner as money. They seek to 
repeal the Silver Purchase Act and to induce the President to 
abandon the purchase of American silver at 77.57 cents an ounce, 
which latter purchases he is now making because of the London 
agreement. These proponents of the repeal of the legislation con- 
tend that the Silver Purchase Act has been a complete failure, 
that the Government has been buying something that is worthless, 
that it will lose money on the transaction, that it has accomplished 
no good, that the miners are being paid a bonus, and that the 
act should be repealed and purchase under the London agreement 
discontinued. Let us see what the results are under the Silver 
Purchase Act. As chairman of the Special Committee of the 
United States Senate Upon the Investigation of the Administration 
of the Silver Purchase Act, I have just received the following 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury: 

“(1) The additional amount of silver needed on June 19, 1934, 
and June 30, 1937, to make the proportion of silver in the stocks 
of gold and silver of the United States equal to one-fourth of the 
monetary value of such stocks is estimated to have been as follows: 


r E P T EE A N A E AE A Na A ; 
June 30, 1934... 
PK Ue | E E N E R a ce Ea 1, 554, 090, A 


gold in our reserves of the United States. 

Now I will give you a few other figures here and show you how 
it came about. This is silver: 

“(2) Silver acquisitions through June 30, 1937: 


Cost per 
ounce 
(cents) 
Newly mined domestic (Dec. 21, 1933, to 
Tune 00; 1087) ooo oon see E, 74.2 
Nationalized silver (Aug. 9, 1934, to June 
E ge ERNE R Bint hier eee 113, 015, 000 50.0 
Purchase Act silver (June 19, 1934, to June 
Sa" TA Date CER ER LR SS sabe | 1, 015, $28, 000 58.1 
T 50. 3 
“(3) Silver certificates in circulation: 
DUNG SOT LOS d een eee $401, 456, 000 
PUG BO, LOG y AT EEA RAEE dd 1, 078, 071, 000 
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“Silver dollars in circulation: 
TTT 830, 013, 000 
yu e on OR en AEE Se Sie — 38, 046, 000 


“In other words, there has been very little increase in the circu- 
lation of silver dollars, but the silver certificates that have been 
issued have practically doubled our circulation of silver. 

“Increase in silver dollars and silver certificates from June 30, 
1934, to June 30, 1937, $684,648,000. 

“The cost value of silver yet to be monetized, which was held by 
the Treasury on June 30, 1937, amounted to $373,978,297. 

“(4) Newly mined domestic silver was purchased until April 
10, 1935, at 64.64 cents per ounce, from April 10, 1935, to April 24, 
1935, at 71.11 cents, and since that time at 77.57 cents per ounce. 

“Nationalized silver has been purchased at 50 cents per fine 
ounce. 

“The New York market price of silver during the period since the 
passage of the Silver Purchase Act ranged from a low of 44 cents 
to a high of 81 cents per ounce. During the period from February 
1 to June 30, 1937, the New York market price of silver was 
approximately 45 cents per ounce.” 

I will state that the price of 81 cents per ounce only lasted a very 
short time; in fact, it dropped below 77 cents an ounce in 1 
week's time, but during the period when it was rising to 81 cents 
an ounce the President of the United States very graciously con- 
tinued to raise the American price and raised it to 77.57 cents an 
ounce, where it now stands. The Government purchased 1,280,677,- 
000 ounces of silver at an average price of 59.3 cents an ounce, It 
has sold, or has the power to sell all such silver so purchased in the 
form of currency at $1.29 an ounce. When we say that the Goy- 
ernment circulated silver currency at the value of $1.29 an ounce, 
it means that it pays its debt with the silver dollar and it has only 
0.77 ounce of silver in it. The Government, therefore, in circulat- 
ing silver currency, is settling its debts with silver at a value of 
$1.29 an ounce. The Government so far has made a profit of 
$896,473,900 under the Silver Purchase Act. 


RELATIVELY SMALL EXPANSION IN CIRCULATING CURRENCY 


The Government has made more money out of the American 
miners’ silver than the American miners have, and has taken none 
of the risks that generally result in losses. It has permitted an 
expansion of our currency to the extent of $684,648,000 with a 
power to further extend it by the issuance of an additional $373,- 
978,297. This constitutes an increase of approximately 20 per- 
cent in our circulating currency. Now it is charged that this is 
inflation. Certainly it is not a dangerous inflation. 

It is admitted that 90 percent of our circulating media con- 
sists of checks and drafts and so forth based upon deposits. An 
increase of 20 percent of the 10 percent of our circulating media 
is not a dangerous inflation. As a matter of fact, at the time 
that this was done the credits were frozen and even later when 
it was tight it was the duty of our Government to temporarily, at 
least, expand its circulating currency. This new currency is 
sound. It is not only secured by a silver dollar against every 
silver certificate issued and has at the present world price an 
intrinsic value of 34.6 cents, but the certificate is further secured 
by the seignicrage—being the silver going to the Government as a 
profit. The circulating value of this silver reserve at the present 
world price of silver amounts to approximately 85 cents an ounce. 
It is by reason of the fact that silver has some intrinsic value— 
that a lump of it, like a lump of gold, can be taken anywhere in 
the world and without the stamp of any government upon it 
purchase food, clothes, and shelter—that it constitutes an ideal 
currency and monetary reserve. 

But the opponents state that if the price of silver falls below 
what the Government paid for it the Government will lose money. 
In the first place, the Government needs the silver for currency 
p and does not want to sell it, In the next place, the 
price of silver is not going down if our Government continues to 
recognize it as full legal tender money; but, on the contrary, the 
price is going up by reason of the natural demand for it. 

The average price paid by the Government for all the silver 
that it purchased prior to the passage of the Silver Act of 1934 
was 99 and a fraction cents an ounce. The average price paid 
since the enactment of the Silver Purchase Act, including pur- 
chase of American silver, has been 59.3 cents an ounce. The 
world price of silver for over 20 years prior to the panic of 1929 
averaged around 60 cents an ounce. 

The Silver Purchase Act has enabled the Government of the 
United States to stabilize the currency of China and to permit 
her to open up her mints and again circulate silver coin by fur- 
nishing China a dollar reserve in the United States through the 
purchase of Chinese silver. This accomplishment alone would 
have justified the act. The Treasury Department has also, 
through the power of the Silver Purchase Act, stabilized the cur- 
rency of Mexico, opened up its mints for the coinage of silver, 
and its circulation through Mexico. This same opportunity is 
open with regard to all the Latin-American republics. 

Of course, Great Britain and other countries as well, who have 
not a supply of silver nor the credit with which to purchase silver, 
are opposed to our silver policy and have been doing everything to 
discredit it. The British Government closed the mints of India 
for the purpose of demonetizing and depressing the silver coins of 
India. The British Government, through its control of India, was 
continuing her sale of hundreds of millions of ounces of silver coins 
without regard to quantity or price until the adoption of the Lon- 
don agreement. Ail these steps were taken by Great Britain for 
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the purpose of controlling the finances of India. I am not criti- 
cizing Great Britain, but I am making statements to show how natu- 
ral is her antagonism to our silver policy, intended for the 
restoration of the monetary character of silver throughout the 
world. Many of us in this country are still prone to worship at 
the altar of the Bank of England. Well, maybe it is better that 
our bankers should. They certainly made a mess of our monetary 
and financial system during a period of time when they were in 
complete control of the monetary policy of our Government. 

I am satisfied that the Silver Purchase Act should be sustained 
and that any attempt to repeal it at the next session of Congress 
will meet with defeat. The London agreement under which the 
President is now paying 77.57 cents an ounce for American-pro- 
duced silver expires on December 31, 1937. The President will, 
of course, continue to purchase American silver under the Silver 
Purchase Act if he has not the power to purchase it further at 
77.57 cents an ounce by reason of the London t. There 
has been grave doubt expressed as to whether the President’s au- 
thority to purchase American-produced silver at such price as he 
may fix and above the world price does not terminate with the 
London agreement on December 31, 1937. That, of course, presents 
a grave situation. 

The American producers of silver for nearly 4 years have en- 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESENT SILVER PRICE TO WEST 


I have recently read statements in the press 
been made by a ed United States Senator for whom I 
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as an example. The company’s copper deposits are as cheaply 
worked as any in the world and yet the copper content of the ore 
is very small. That company could not make a profit on copper 
below 7 cents a pound. Such was the price of copper during the 
depression. These copper ores, however, so I am informed by the 
company's manager, contain about 8 ounces of silver a ton. The 
silver at 25 cents an ounce, which was the price 

pression, added only $2 a ton to the value of all the ore. With 
silver at 77.57 cents an ounce, which is now being paid for Ameri- 
can-produced silvér, the value of the silver alone would be ap- 
proximately $6 a ton. These mines could continue to run with 
copper at 7 cents if x 
If silver returns to a 
pound, which is possible, Sne OAs abate then again return to 
a 15-percent-capacity operation. 

Take the great silver-lead-zinc deposits at Pioche, in southeast 
Nevada. These great deposits would not pay to operate with lead 
and zinc below 5 cents a pound and silver below 50 cents an 
ounce. The Government has just assisted in transmitting cheap 

wer to this mining district from Boulder Dam for the opera- 
Bon of these deposits. The Government will probably lose what 
it has put into this project if lead and zinc return to their former 
price of below 5 cents a pound and American-produced silver is 
allowed to go down to the world price of 45 cents an ounce. 

The wisdom of the President in holding American-produced sil- 
ver at 77.57 cents an ounce has taken off the relief rolls and 
placed in the highest class of normal employment over 400,000 
people. He can't afford to take the risk of putting them back on 
the relief rolls. 

The ignorant and prejudiced opponents of silver contend that 
the President by paying the American producer of silver 32 cents 
an ounce more than the foreign producer receives is paying a 
bonus to the American miner. That is, of course, absurd, as the 
President is only allowing the American mmer 77.57 cents an 
ounce out of the $1.29 the Government receives for 
this silver as money. Even if it were a bonus, it would not 
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granted to the producers of sugar and cotton? How does it com- 
pare with the relief work done by the W. P. A.? I am not com- 


PREDICTS CONTINUANCE OF PRESENT PRICE 


I wish to assure you that the President of the United States has 
no desire to decrease the price of American-produced silver. 


now that he understands the silver problem quite well. I had the 
pleasure of talking with him on his train during both of his cam- 
paigns. I possibly was of some assistance to him in advising him in 
regard to mining. In his speech at Denver during the last cam- 
paign he stated that he was entirely satisfied with the effects of 
both the gold and silver policies. He has gone further than that. 
He has in his press statements held that there must be a reason- 
able price, not only for agricultural products, but for our mineral 
On May 12 there was pending the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act. 
That was May 12, 1933. That was the first credit act we passed. 
There was offered an amendment authorizing the President of the 
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onetary tem 
that the Government will not get 
all of the silver or get so much of it that it will destroy the mining 
industry of this country. 
I am satisfied that the President has in mind this moral obliga- 
tion. I am confident that he has the legal authority to act. I 
believe he will tell the ignorant and prejudiced and selfish on both 


anyone; that he does not intend to take up the 

lo of the price; and that he 
intends to maintain it indefinitely at 77.57 cents an ounce or until 
the world price of silver reaches such price, at which time he in- 
tends to raise the price of American-produced silver above the 
world price. I hope he will realize that the sooner he makes this 
announcement the sooner the depression in mining which is now 
under way by reason of fear caused by adverse propaganda will 
cease. I do not think that those who risk their money in mining 
industries and those who toil under the ground and in the mills 
and smelters need have fear. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was called from the Chamber 
before the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] took the floor, 
and returned just before he concluded his remarks. I regret 
not having heard his entire statement, but I shall avail myself 
of the opportunity tomorrow morning when the Recorp ap- 
pears, to examine the same, and I have no doubt that I shall 
approve of his statements. However, if I correctly under- 
stand the Senator in the concluding part of his address, there 
was an implied criticism of the President and the Department 
of the Treasury because of their failure to announce a future 
policy with respect to the purchase of silver. Something was 
said in regard to the expiration of the so-called London 
Agreement, and I assume that the Senator made some ob- 
servations concerning the fear entertained by some persons 
that the purchase of domestic silver at the price now fixed, 
would terminate on the 31st day of December next. 

We must recognize the heavy burdens resting upon the 
President and upon the Secretary of the Treasury; and mat- 
ters relating to our fiscal policy are of supreme importance 
and call for most serious consideration. I do not feel that 
there should be any criticism of the administration because 
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no announcement of its future policy with respect to silver 
has been made. I think the country is warranted in relying 
upon existing statutes which in themselves will guide the 
administration and determine its course. 

The monetary policy of the United States is not only im- 
portant to the American people but it indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, affects other nations. It would be highly advantageous 
to the American people and, in my view, to the people of other 
countries if an international policy with respect to silver 
for monetary purposes could be agreed upon. I have no 
doubt that if the leading nations of the world should agree to 
withdraw their debased coins and replace them with silver 
coins 0.900 fine it would prove highly advantageous to all 
countries and tend to strengthen monetary systems. I ap- 
preciate the fact that there are those who believe in fiat 
money and who would regard gold and silver as mere com- 
modities useful only in the arts. However, I believe there is a 
growing feeling in favor of a metallic base consisting of gold 
and silver upon which to rest the credits and currencies of 
the world. There is an increasing demand for gold for 
monetary purposes, and, in my opinion, if a proper course is 
pursued by this and other nations, that demand will be 
widened so as to include silver. 

I admit that for a number of years bimetallism was a term 
which was sought to be discredited, and the gold standard 
Was assumed to be invulnerable to any attack. But changes 
in public opinion with respect to currencies are taking place, 
and in many countries there is a growing sentiment in favor 
of a wider use of silver for monetary purposes. 

The Silver Purchase Act resulted from conferences be- 
tween representatives of various countries. Several years 
ago a number of Senators and Representatives and persons 
interested in monetary questions conferred with represent- 
atives from various countries in Europe and Asia concerning 
the rehabilitation of silver, and some of us were led to be- 
lieve that if the United States took the lead in restoring 
silver to its proper place, they would join in the program. 
We were given to understand that the people of a number of 
countries, particularly those in Latin America, would wel- 
come the adoption of any plan that would result in the 
withdrawal of debased currency and in a wider use of silver 
for all monetary purposes. In the light of these assurances 
efforts were made to secure legislation, not in the interest of 
silver but in the interest of the American people and, for 
that matter, the interest of the people of the world, legis- 
lation which would be calculated to restore silver to its 
proper place in the monetary systems of the world. There- 
upon the Silver Purchase Act was passed. Our Government 
has in good faith carried out the terms of the act and I am 
sure has endeavored to cooperate with other nations for the 
purpose of giving to silver its proper monetary status and 
for the purpose of improving and stabilizing monetary 
policies. 

It is to be regretted that there has been so much confu- 
sion in the world concerning monetary policies which have in 
many instances brought about unfavorable reactions, if not 
disastrous consequences. The Senator from Nevada referred, 
as I understand him, to the so-called London agreement 
which terminates on the 31st of December, and I agree with 
his position that the termination of such agreement will not 
affect the policy of our Government with respect to silver. I 
do not think that the London agreement limits the authority 
of our Government in the purchase of silver; nor does it in 
any way affect the Silver Purchase Act or the provisions of 
the so-called Thomas amendment found in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. With respect to the latter act, there is a 
provision in the same, written by Senator WHEELER and my- 
self, authorizing the President to open the mints of the coun- 
try to free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold and to 
fix the ratio between the two metals. Obviously, this provi- 
sion confers sufficient authority upon the President to fix the 
ratio between the two metals and to open the Government 
mints for the coinage of the same. In fixing the ratio 
between the two metals a relationship in terms of money 
must be established; that is, the value of gold having been 
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fixed, in order to establish a ratio between the two metals, 
then the price of silver would have to be fixed. 

It seems to me that the President would have the authority 
under this provision of the statute to fix the price of silver 
at 77 cents an ounce or some other figure. 

The Silver Purchase Act contains mandatory provisions 
which require the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase sil- 
ver until one-fourth of our monetary stocks consist of silver, 
or until the price of silver reached $1.29 an ounce. Under 
this act the price of domestic silver has been fixed at 77 
cents an ounce. There is no provision in the act which lim- 
its the price of silver to 77 cents an ounce. That price might 
be continued until one-fourth of the monetary stocks were 
silver. It is obvious that the price of silver will exceed 77 
cents an ounce if the terms of the Silver Act are adhered 
to. In other words, more than a billion and a quarter ounces 
of silver must be purchased under the terms of the Silver 
Act in order that one-fourth of the monetary stocks shall 
consist of silver. However, if under the acquisition of silver, 
either domestic or from other countries, the price should 
reach $1.29 an ounce, then further purchases of silver would 
not be required. 

As I have stated, I am not critical of the administration 
because its future policy respecting silver purchases has 
not been announced. I believe that in good faith the Silver 
Purchase Act will continue to be carried into effect, and 
that within a reasonable time such announcements as the 
Situation calls for will be made by the President or the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I do not believe that those 
engaged in mining operations in our country need feel con- 
cern as to the policy of the Government with respect to 
silver purchases. As indicated, I believe that the Treasury 
will continue to purchase domestic silver at 77 cents an 
ounce and that in the not-distant future, in the carrying 
out of the terms of the Silver Purchase Act, the price of 
silver will exceed 77 cents an ounce, I have no gloomy fore- 
bodings with respect to the silver situation. I cannot help 
but believe that sooner or later the world will recognize the 
necessity of improving and strengthening its monetary sys- 
tem, and to bring about that result, will give to silver that 
high and honored position which for centuries it occupied. 

It was indicated by Mr. J. Maynard Kynes a few years 
ago that the day would come when gold would be a re- 
dundant currency and its use for monetary purposes dis- 
continued. That view I do not accept. And, as I have 
indicated, I believe that the world sooner or later will return 
to bimetallism, and silver and gold yoked together will be 
used as a basis for the currencies and credit of the world. 

Mr. President, I have received many letters during the past 
few days in which some apprehension was expressed as to 
the future policy of our Government concerning silver. To- 
day, I received a letter from the president of the Utah State 
Farm Bureau Federation emphasizing the interest that farm- 
ers have in our present silver policy, and appealing for a con- 
tinuation of such policy. A similar letter was received from 
State Senator E. M. Royle, who is secretary of one of the 
labor unions of the State. Speaking for his organization, he 
urged that no change be made in the present policy with 
respect to silver. The secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Salt Lake City has also written me a letter, speaking 
for that organization, in which a continuation of the silver 
Policy is earnestly urged. 

As indicated, I have received many letters from business- 
men, from representatives of labor organizations, from farm- 
ers and agricultural organizations, and from representatives 
of the mining industry. These letters indicate the fear, 
which is felt by many, that the present policy of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the purchase of silver for monetary pur- 
poses will be changed. These letters indicate that the matter 
discussed is one of importance and is connected with the wel- 
fare not only of the mining industry but of agriculture and 
business in all of its forms. 

Mr. President, I have been prompted to submit these few 
remarks because of the statements of my friend from Nevada 
(Mr. PITTMAN]. 
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Mr. President, I take this opportunity to ask permission to 
have inserted in the Recor» an address which I delivered at 
a meeting of the American Mining Congress at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on the 9th of last September. I do not recall ever 
having asked to have inserted in the Recor an address which 
I delivered outside of the Senate Chamber. 

As Senators may know, the American Mining Congress is 
an important organization interested in the development of 
the mineral resources of our country. It is not a local organi- 
zation but it is Nation-wide, and in its various meetings and 
congresses questions of importance to the industry and, in- 
deed, to the Nation as a whole are considered. 

The Senator from Nevada delivered an able address which 
he has asked to be inserted in the Record. I was invited to 
address the convention and to discuss particularly the undis- 
tributed-profits tax and other phases of our revenue laws 
which affect the mining industry. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


‘THE MINING InDustTry’s Tax BURDEN 
(By Senator WILLIAM H. KING) 


The phenomenal growth of our country is largely due to the 
utilization of its mineral products. Agriculture alone would not 
have advanced our country to the proud position which it now 
occupies among the nations of the world. Courage, genius, skill, 
and capital are required to develop our mineral resources. It is 
asserted that more than one-half of the total wealth of the United 
States, directly or indirectly, has resulted from the production and 
utilization of our mineral resources. Agriculture, perhaps, is the 
most important industry, but it will be conceded that the second 
largest industry is that of mining. Statistics show that more than 
two-thirds of the counties in all States produce minerals, valuable 
and important for the economic and industrial development of our 
country. 

Though agriculture is the most important industry, during the 
5 years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, the taxes paid by the producers of 
minerals were six times as great as those paid by agriculturists; 
and it is worthy of note, in passing, that the Federal contributions 
to the mining industry in all of its ramifications were but a small 
fraction of the subsidies and benefits derived by agricultural pro- 
ducers from the Federal Government. 

I think it is conceded that more than 25,000,000 people are di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent for their livelihood upon the extrac- 
tion and processing of mineral products. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the multitudinous uses to which the mineral products of 
Mother Earth have been put, but it is certain that they enter into 
almost every field of human activity and are indispensable to 
modern-day civilization. The slightest reflection will convince the 
most dubious of the magnitude of mineral production, and the 
hundreds of minerals which are utilized in nearly every field of 
manufacture in the production of most of the commodities result- 
ing from the genius and ability of man. 

The capital investment in the mineral industries of our country 
exceeds $20,000,000,000, and the annual value of mineral products 
is between $5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000. It has been stated 
that the products of mines, including crude oil, amount to more 
than 56 percent of the tonnage of revenue freight handled by 
class I railroads during recent years.. These figures do not include 
the freight resulting from smelters, refineries, and the various 
building products, such as lime, bricks, etc. The mineral indus- 
tries are important contributors to the Federal revenues, the taxes 
paid by them amounting to several hundred millions of dollars 
annually. 

The 1 of Governor Blood and Mayor Erwin and others at 
this congress indicate the importance of the mining industry not 
only to Utah and the Intermountain States but to the entire 
country. 

Utah has produced nearly 6,000,000 ounces of gold, more than 
530,000,000 ounces of silver, about 4,000,000,000 pounds of copper, 
more than 6,000,000,000 pounds of lead, 525,000,000 pounds of zinc, 
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economic and governmental research in their report of 1931 sub- 
mitted a statement to the effect that more than 47 percent of the 
Population of Utah is dependent on metal mining, 17.22 percent 
on agriculture, 13.45 percent on transportation, 10.66 percent on 
manufacturing, 9.08 percent on coal mining, and the remaining 
2.42 percent represents those dependent upon the distribution of 
commodities. 
MINING RETARDED BY CERTAIN FEATURES OF LEGISLATION 


In view of the importance of the mining industry to the entire 
country and to practically every industry, justice demands that it 
shall receive fair treatment at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It does not ask for subsidies or bounties, but it is entitled 
to be free from oppressive legislation or unjust or unreasonable 
restraints. It is needless to say that this great industry is to be 
differentiated from other industries; there is no reproduction of 
metallic minerals, and when removed from the earth, neither man 
nor nature can secure replenishment. It can truthfully be said 
that minerals are wasting assets; and to the extent that they con- 
stitute capital as they are removed from the earth, the capital of 
the producer is diminished. The Government has not, in my 
opinion, dealt fairly with the mining industry in a number of 
particulars, especially in the matter of depletion and taxation; 
and, as I have indicated, factors which should be considered in tax 
measures have been disregarded, as a result of which the mining 
industry has not infrequently been penalized. I think it must be 
admitted that some congressional legislation has retarded mining 
development and borne oppressively upon those who earnestly and, 
indeed, patriotically sought to promote the welfare of our country. 

SECURITIES ACT 


In the administration of the Securities Act there has been a 
lamentable amount of ignorance concerning, or prejudice against, 
the mining industry and those connected with the same. Stand- 
ards which may properly be applicable to manufacturing and other 
industries and activities, but which are foreign to and unrelated to 
the mining industry, have been forcibly applied to it. The cult of 
standardization has too many devotees, not only in the Securities 
and Exchange Commission but in many Federal and bureaucratic 
agencies. The hazards and risks and well-known uncertainties 
connected with the development of the mining industry have been 
ignored, and rules and regulations concerning the organization of 
mining companies and the sale of their securities have been so 
drastic and, indeed, in many instances so unreasonable as not only 
to retard but also to prevent the development of mineral proper- 
ties. The prospector and the operator have been so hampered and, 
indeed, coerced that they have often abandoned mining en 
which would have met with success and added to the wealth of 
Many patient and untir- 
ing prospectors and courageous operators who have devoted years 
of toil and effort in deserts and mountains to discover hidden treas- 
ures are being driven from the mining field. Obstacles in 
by the Government and Government bureaus have made it difficult 
for persons of limited means to search for and develop mineral 
deposits; and the policies of the Securities Commission and the 
attitude of banks, operating under restrictions imposed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, have in some instances prevented the organi- 
zation of corporations for mining purposes and the sale of their 

ties. 

The development of mining properties requires capital, and the 
sale of securities is imperative in mining operations. The restric- 
tions recently imposed upon marginal sales operate to the disad- 
vantage of those of limited means, and tend to force the acquisi- 
tion of securities of mining properties into the hands of corpo- 
rations of large resources and individuals of wealth and influence. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1936 


The Revenue Act of 1936 dealt a severe blow to the mining 
industry. Every person familiar with this industry knows the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining capital. The initial develop- 
ment of this industry is due largely to the energies of the pros- 
pector and the small operator who are not in a position to supply 
the needed capital to equip their properties and to carry forward 
their development. 

It has been the practice to form corporations in order to obtain 
funds from the sale of stocks and bonds to carry forward their 
enterprises. I have indicated the difficulties in meeting the re- 
quirements of Government organizations; and now under the un- 
distributed profits tax, additional obstacles are imposed by the 
Government. If profits are retained, the heavy hand of the Gov- 
ernment is laid upon them, and they may not be plowed back 
for the development of legitimate enterprises. Every person 
familiar with the mining industry knows that its development 
largely depends upon the utilization of its net profits. Experience 
demonstrates that difficulties have been encountered in raising 
capital from the sale of stocks and bonds, or otherwise, in order 
to develop mining properties; and it became important, therefore, 
to plow back substantially all profits realized from their operations. 
Under the undistributed-profits tax, one-third of the net income 
may be taken by the Government. This is an oppressive tax and 
constitutes a serious obstacle to mining development. It is ac- 
knowledged that many enterprises experience difficulty in 


communities and the Nation as a whole. 


marketing their securities to obtain capital to expand and con- 
tinue operations; and due to obstacles imposed by the Govern- 
ment there has resulted an abandonment of properties of value 
and great worth; and this has resulted in depriving many persons 
of employment, the loss of years of toll by courageous and adven- 
turesome individuals, and the disruption of communities. 
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In manufacturing industries it is recognized that their success- 

ful operation has been in part due to the practice (recognized as 

T) of devoting net income to the development of the same. 

ut, as I have indicated, the mining industry should be differ- 

entiated from other industries, because of its speculative char- 

acter, and the hazards and risks which are inherent in the mining 
industry and which are always present. 

It has justly been urged that the profits plowed back into 
mining enterprises be exempted from the undistributed profits tax. 
There are many reasons to support this view; and I cannot believe 
that due consideration was given to the effect of this application of 
the undistributed profits tax to the mining industry. 

DEPLETION ISSUE 

When the next revenue measure is under consideration—and 
that will probably be during the coming year—it is to be hoped 
that unjust and oppressive provisions of existing revenue laws 
which are being applied to the mining industry will be repealed. 
Certainly, demands should be made that unfair and discriminatory 
provisions should be eliminated from our revenue laws; and that 
the provisions relating to depreciation, obsolescence, and deple- 
tion should be materially modified, because of their unfair and 
oppressive character, as applied to the mining industry. However, 
we may have to fight strenuously to retain even the allowances 
for depletion which are given to companies under ex- 
isting law. In this connection I wish to quote from a letter of 
the of the Treasury dated May 29, 1937, addressed to 
the President of the United States and contained in the hearings 
before the Joint Committee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance: 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 


“This is perhaps the most glaring loophole in our present reve- 
nue law. Since 1928 large oil and corporations have 
been entitled to deduct from 5 to 27½ percent of their gross in- 
come as an allowance for the depletion of their mines or wells, 
and the deduction may be taken even though the cost of the 
property has been completely recovered. Thus in 1936 one min- 
ing company deducted nearly $3,000,000 under this provision, 
although it had already completely recovered the cost of its 

rty. 
PreThe amount of the deduction was a sheer gift from the United 
States to this taxpayer and its stockholders, and the revenue that 
we lost thereby was $818,000. Similar annual losses of revenue in 
the cases of a few other typical companies are $584,000, $557,000, 
$512,000, $272,000, $267,000, $202,000, and $152,000. The estimated 
annual loss cf revenue due to this source alone is about $75,000,000. 
I recommended in 1933 that this provision be eliminated, but 
nothing was done at that time; and it has since remained un- 


This position taken by the Treasury fails to recognize the true 
conditions of the mining industry. It seems to me that justice 
demands that allowances should be made for depletion as a mat- 
ter of right, and should not under any circumstances be considered 
as subsidies or privileges which may be withdrawn at the will of 
any particular administration. Even the the provisions of exist- 
ing law in relation to depletion are not sufficiently liberal and 
are therefore unjust; they were designed to provide mining com- 
panies some relief for the wasting of their capital, but cannot, in 
any sense, be regarded as granting a subsidy or a bonus. Obviously 
mineral deposits are capital, and as they are withdrawn, there is a 
pro tanto destruction of capital; and it is likewise true, in part at 
least, with respect to the matter of obsolescence. 

The miraculous mechanical changes that are taking place in the 
mining industry demand the annual scrapping of costly machinery 
to meet the technological developments in the industry. This 
results in increased capitalistic destruction, and compels further 
capitalistic investments to meet the situation. Yet, because of the 
unfamiliarity of many of our tax administrators with mining 
problems and mining conditions, it is necessary to be prepared 
at all times to show the true facts and actual conditions of this 
most important industry. While this recommendation of the 
Treasury was not acted upon at the last session of Congress, it was 
merely deferred, and it will undoubtedly be pressed upon us in 
connection with proposed legislation in 1938. 

Moreover, there have been attempts made from time to time to 
take away the exemption which has been in the revenue acts ever 
since 1916 of dividends paid out of pre-March 1, 1913, appreciation 
of earnings. To eliminate this exemption would seriously penalize 
many of our mining companies which have not been able to dis- 
tribute profits which represent appreciation in value of their 
properties accruing prior to March 1, 1913. 

The stamp-tax provisions of existing law also discriminate 
harshly against mining companies. In the case of sales of stock 
of no par value, the tax is computed at 4 cents per share, 
whereas in the case of stock with a par value the tax is not com- 
puted upon the share, but upon the certificate, which may repre- 
sent a great many shares, and therefore be much less. As many 
mining stocks are of no par value, and sell for very small amounts, 
the tax in some instances is greater than the actual sales price 
of the stock itself. I feel that this is a condition which certainly 
ought to be remedied by the Congress, 

REVENUE ACT OF 1937 


In our recent revenue act (the Revenue Act of 1937), in a laud- 
able effort to impose restrictions upon tax dodgers and tax evaders, 
I feel we went too far in our legislative provisions dealing with 
this subject, for, as written, many of these very strict provisions 
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of our corporations engaged in legitimate and beneficial 
activities. I refer y to the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1937 imposing a flat 75-percent rate upon personal holding 
companies. Many of our small mining companies which have 
contributed so much to the development of our State, as well as 
our country, may fall within this arbitrary definition of personal 
holding companies as defined in our revenue act, and will be 
subject to this 75-percent rate upon the earnings necessary to be 
retained for the development of their enterprises, 

There are inequities in the provisions of the law relating to the 
capital-stock tax and profits tax which should be remedied. Under 
existing law a corporation may declare an original value of its 
capital stock which is largely fixed by an estimation of future 
expected profits. In particularly hazardous enterprises, such as 
mining, it is impossible to predict profits over a series of years, 
and to do so penalizes mining companies in a very unjust manner. 
To force the mining industry to be bound by a value declared in 
a given year cannot be defended, and for that reason I have con- 
tended that corporations should be permitted to declare their value 
for capital-stock tax purposes at least on a biannual basis, 


UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX 


With to the undistributed-profits tax, I feel that it 
should be modified, if not repealed. I was opposed to it, believing 
that it would prove injurious to business, to employees as well as 
employers, and would fail to produce revenue justifying its enact- 
ment, It certainly has a tendency to encourage monopolies and 
prevent new enterprises and small businesses from springing up. 
For example, corporations which had large surpluses when this act 
was enacted may, by distributing dividends out of these accumu- 
lated surpluses, pay much less tax on their current earnings than 
the smaller corporations which have no accumulated surplus to 
distribute and need all of their current earnings for the devel 
ment of their business. Then, again, the tax is unfair in that it 

, and in some instances wholly prevents, the accumula- 
tion of a surplus which is needed for rainy days and times of 
depression. 

However, I am not such an optimist that I believe this tax can 
be entirely removed from the statute books. I feel that we 
should face the situation squarely and attempt to remove as 
many of its inequities as possible by making amendments to it. 
For that reason at the last session of Congress I introduced 
several bills to mitigate some of the evils of the tax which would 
permit corporations to set aside a reasonable amount of their 
earnings for plant expansion, the development of business enter- 
prises, and the purchase and equipment of plant and machinery. 
My measures would also permit these corporations to set aside 
a certain amount of their earnings for the payment of their debts, 
The relief provisions of the present undistributed-profits tax are 
entirely inadequate and, as construed by the Treasury Department, 
practically prohibit corporations from getting any relief at all for 
the payment of debts. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the undistributed-profits 
tax may be declared unconstitutional by the courts. This was 
one of the reasons why I opposed the provisions of the House 
bill, which abandoned the system of imposing any normal tax on 
corporations whatever for a plan not tested and uncertain as to 
its results. In other words, it threw away a certainty for an 
uncertainty and entered an experimental field when revenues 
were most needed to meet the enormous expenditures of the 
Government. 

Permit me to suggest an argument against the validity of this 
tax. As is known by all, the income tax is based upon the receipt 
of income. Yet under the undistributed-profits tax two corpora- 
tions may receive exactly the same amount of income and yet be 
forced to pay a different amount in tax because of their disposi- 
tion of the income after they receive it. Certainly after income 
has been received by a corporation it sheds its income shell and 
becomes capital. To tax corporations receiving the same amount 
of income on a different basis seems to me to be arbitrary and 
capricious and in violation of the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Looking at the question squarely, the effect of the tax 
is to force corporations to distribute their earnings, although this 
is a matter over which the Federal Government has no control. 

It certainly seems arbitrary to force one corporation to pay a 
higher tax on the same amount of income as that received by a 
rival corporation because the first corporation needs its earnings 
in its business and for that reason does not distribute them, 
whereas its more fortunate rival does not need the earnings in its 
business and therefore does distribute them. By such a tax, are 
we not penalizing the less prosperous corporations and offering a 
bonus to the wealthy ones? 

In conclusion of this discussion of the undistributed-profits 
tax, I wish to quote a statement by William F. Hamilton, of the 
New York and Connecticut bars, appearing in the September 3, 
1937, edition of the Annalist: 

“Economists have studied the tax on undistributed profits and 
found that it does not remove fundamental inequalities in tax- 
ation, since it is inequitable in itself; that it is not effective as 
a business stabilizer, not justifiable as an instrument of reform, 
Per conv ukermie erin ta Cerna phan han ee Ot teen 

ad corporations; and is uncertain from the standpoint of reve- 

nue, as its probable yield may not be estimated. High rates, 
moreover, are deemed disadvantageous, as they eventually result 
in the drying up of future sources of revenue. 
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“We submit that, insofar as the corporate entity is concerned, 
regulation and reform are incompatible with revenue. An un- 
distributed-profits tax might be enacted purely as a revenue 
measure with a moderate flat rate which might possibly be up- 
held as constitutional, but the present measure appears on its 
face, without other evidence, to be penal and regulatory in a 
sphere where Congress has no power. If the Government desires 
to retain the corporation as a substantial source of revenue, the 
undistributed-profits tax should be removed from the statute 
books, or so modified as to make it without doubt a revenue 
and. not a reform measure.” 

This view of Mr. Hamilton is in accord with the position taken 
by the Senate Finance Committee when it recommended as a sub- 
stitute for the House bill relating to the undistributed-profits tax 
a flat tax of 7 percent. It was the view of the committee that a 
7-percent surtax upon incomes retained by corporations would be 
sufficient to induce corporations to materially increase dividend 
8 and at the same time permit them to set aside a reason- 
able amount of their surpluses for their business needs. 

Corporations are not only subject to several forms of taxation 
by the Federal Government, but are also subject to the exactions 
imposed by the States. The undistributed-profits tax, with but 
slight consideration of corporate debts and obligations, constitutes 
an oppressive burden, and in many instances a menace to con- 
tinued development. I have heretofore stated that the increase 
in the exactions of the Government has impeded industrial de- 
velopment and led to unwise Government experiments and im- 
provident expenditures; and new forms of taxation have been 

and many fields explored for the purpose of securing 
additional revenue. Various forms of excise taxes have been re- 
sorted to, some of which are unsound, unwise, and injurious to 
industry and to the people. 

In 1935 more than 34 percent of the ordinary revenue of the 
Government was paid by corporations, upon whom were imposed 
capital-stock and excess-profits taxes and also the undistributed- 
profits tax. 

BULK OF TAXES FALL ULTIMATELY ON LABORING CLASS 


May I say in passing that constitutional safeguards have not 
always been in levying taxes, and demands have been 
made that taxes should be levied not for revenue purposes only, 
but in order to change and transform our social and industrial 
life. Society is to be revamped, and changed under 
this view, by taxation, even though it be confiscatory and de- 
structive of normal and proper business and industrial develop- 
ment. In defense of heavy exactions in the form of taxes, the 
fanciful picture is painted that the rich alone pay the taxes. 
I have heretofore said that this is a fallacy. But if some forms 
of taxes are on, it must be conceded that the greater part 
of taxes, whether levied by way of tariff, excises, capital stock, or 
corporate or individual income, ultimately falls upon the workers 
and the farmers of the country. Governments derive nothing from 
their own operations; they are spendthrifts; they may perhaps 
conserve wealth, but they do not create it. Those who labor and 
toil are producers of wealth, from which the revenues are to be 
derived, and sooner or later the heavy burdens of taxation fall 
upon the backs of toilers, increase their rents, and to that extent 
reduce their wages, increase the cost of their daily food, and fur- 
ther depress their wages, and, unfortunately, often close the doors 
of employment. 

I have heretofore stated that the best way to deal with revenue 
is to make it unn to raise it, which means economies in 
government, and National and State policies which are sound. 


CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES PROVISIONS 


One of the objectionable provisions of our revenue laws deals 
with the question of capital gains and losses, and in my opinion 
should be materially modified, if not repealed. It has been pro- 
vocative of controversies and has resulted in injustices. Moreover, 
it has been an impediment to legitimate and desirable business 
transactions. It has prevented the sale, not only of real, but of 
personal property, to the disadvantage not only of the partici- 
pants in the transactions, but to the Government itself. It has 
most seriously affected sales and purchases of stocks and securi- 
ties, and to that extent has deprived the Government of revenues 
which would have resulted from such ons. 

Great Britain, wiser than we, has discovered that attempts to 
obtain revenue from capital gains prove futile. She believes that 
with increased sales and multiplied transactions greater accre- 
tions will result to the Treasury. 

During the last session of Congress I offered a bill, which is now 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate, to repeal the tax on 
capital gains. I hope at the next session of Congress it will receive 
consideration. 

This brief discussion of our revenue laws, in my opinion, indi- 
cates some of the serious problems connected with revenue meas- 
ures, particularly those dealing with the mining industry. It is 
important, therefore, that those interested in the development of 
our mining resources should familiarize themselves with the ques- 
tions that are unavoidably encountered when revenue measures 
are under consideration by the Federal Government. It is impor- 
tant that Congress be fully advised of the peculiar and unusual 
problems presented by the mining industry, and which become 
acute and important in connection with the enactment of revenue 
measures. 
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PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article which will appear 
in the next issue of the Nation, a very well-known magazine, 
written by Mr. Virginius Dabney, of the famous old southern 
family of Dabneys. Mr. Dabney himself is a very distin- 
guished editor. He is now the editor of the Times-Dispatch, 
of Richmond, Va. The article favors the antilynching bill 
introduced by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] 
and myself. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. I think the article ought to 
be printed in the Nation first, and not be plagiarized and 
stolen and put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in advance of 
its publication in the Nation. That is why I object. 

Mr. WAGNER subsequently said: Mr. President, I am not 
asking any Senator to withdraw any objection; but the 
request I made a moment ago to have an article printed in 
the Recorp was made with the consent of both the author 
and the magazine in which it is to be published. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order that the RECORD 
may contain the statement, as well as that it may be heard 
by the Senators present, I desire to say that it is contem- 
plated that immediately upon reconvening tomorrow we shall 
lay aside the pending motion and take up the farm bill for 
consideration, and proceed with it until it is concluded. 

Under the order heretofore made at the last session, auto- 
matically the antilynching bill will become the unfinished 
business of the Senate, without motion, immediately upon the 
conclusion of the consideration of the farm bill. In order that 
we may immediately proceed tomorrow to consider the agri- 
cultural bill, it is my understanding that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacNER] will withdraw his motion. That 
cannot be done today, however, because the farm bill must 
lie over until tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In connection with what the Senator 
from Kentucky has just said, I desire to serve notice that we 
shall resist any interpretation of the action at the last session 
as automatically bringing up the so-called lynching bill after 
the consideration of the farm bill. That agreement and un- 
derstanding have been repudiated by those in charge of the 
antilynching measure on the floor of the Senate; and we 
shall resort to whatever parliamentary or other maneuvers 
are necessary to prevent that action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Be that as it may, we propose to go on 
with the farm bill tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am agreeable to that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I inquire whether I correctly understood the 
Senator, namely, that automatically tomorrow we shall pro- 
ceed with the farm bill, setting aside the motion with refer- 
ence to the so-called antilynching bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I did not say “automatically.” I said 
that it is our purpose to proceed with the farm bill tomorrow, 
which, of course, will have to be done upon motion, and that 
motion will have to be carried by a majority of the Senate; 
but, looking to that motion, the Senator from New York, as 
was our understanding from the beginning, will withdraw 
the motion now pending, in order that a motion may be made 
to consider the farm bill. 

Mr. KING. Suppose objection should be made to the 
withdrawal of that motion, and the Senate or Senators should 
elect to proceed with a discussion of the antilynching bill. 
Would there be any possibility of preventing that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Any Member may withdraw his own mo- 
tion at any time without the consent of any other Member, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the matter may be resolved in either of two ways: The Sena- 
tor from New York may withdraw his motion, or a motion 
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may be made to table his motion; and if a majority of the 
Senate should desire to proceed with the farm bill, they would 
vote to table the motion. 

Mr. KING. If I may be pardoned, that is a matter which 
would permit debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to table is not 
debatable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield for a question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said that immediately 
upon the conclusion of the consideration of the farm bill 
the antilynching bill would come up: Does the Senator 
mean that it would come up in advance of the three other 
measures which the President has recommended for special 
consideration at this special session of the Congress? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was placing my own interpretation on 
the unanimous-consent agreement entered into at the last 
session, which I think is the proper interpretation, that fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the consideration of the farm bill, 
whether its consideration is concluded in any possible extra 
session or in the regular session in January, automatically 
the antilynching bill will become the unfinished business of 
the Senate, without motion, That is my interpretation of 
the unanimous-consent agreement, and that was my object 
in proposing the unanimous-consent agreement at the time, 
to which no Senator objected. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Then the antilynching bill would come 
ahead of the other three bills which the President called 
this extra session for the purpose of considering? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to say to the Senator that I, of 
course, agree with the interpretation placed upon the unani- 
mous-consent agreement by the majority leader; and I did 
not think there was any question about the antilynching bill 
coming up automatically after the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the agricultural bill. 

It is with that understanding, of course, that I am pro- 
posing to withdraw my motion, so as to keep my part of the 
agreement stated at the time I made the motion. Perhaps I 
will wait until tomorrow, and will then ask a ruling of the 
Chair upon that question, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was merely giving notice to the Senate 
of what might be expected tomorrow. I did not anticipate 
any controversy about the interpretation of the agreement, 
or about whether a Senator could withdraw his own motion. 
I felt that the Senate ought to be on notice as to what we 
expect to do tomorrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am in entire accord with 
the views expressed by the eminent leader on the Demo- 
cratic side. It is my judgment that tomorrow a parliamen- 
tary inquiry might well be propounded in order to determine 
the question before any action is taken regarding the farm 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not quite understand the parlia- 
mentary inquiry involved. 

Mr. McNARY. It is my opinion that a parliamentary 
question could be propounded to the occupant of the chair 
tomorrow that would determine the proper construction to 
be placed upon the unanimous-consent agreement. That 
could only come tomorrow, in the course of the debate, and 
not today, naturally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the parliamentary inquiry as 
to the interpretation of the unanimous-consent agreement 
might not come until the farm bill is out of the way on the 
question as to whether the antilynching bill automatically 
would come before the Senate. But I should like to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry now, whether the Senator from New 
York can withdraw his motion, now pending, without the 
consent of any other Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the opinion of the 
present occupant of the chair that he can. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I ask the leader on the 
other side, who has just addressed the Chair, whether his 
interpretation is not exactly like the interpretation placed 
upon the agreement by the majority leader? 

Mr. McNARY. I stated so a moment ago. Unquestion- 
ably, from the understanding we had, and the view expressed 
by the Senator from Kentucky as to the action of the Sen- 
ate, whenever we dispose of the farm bill, automatically, 
without motion, the unfinished business will be nothing less 
or more or other than the antilynching bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Senators speak of an 
agreement had at the last session. That agreement was 
that the antilynching bill would come up after the farm 
bill, and not before it, according to the interpretation of 
Senators, yet Senators stand on this floor and repudiate that 
agreement, and want to have the antilynching bill brought 
up before the farm bill, not in accordance with the agree- 
ment. If the agreement was to have the antilynching bill 
follow the farm bill, I want to know why Senators did not 
adhere to the agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I may answer the question, I will say 
to my friend the Senator from Texas that the unanimous- 
consent agreement speaks for itself. The fact that Members 
of the Senate have made an unsuccessful effort to have the 
antilynching bill taken up in advance of the farm bill does 
not in any way affect the validity of the agreement made at 
the last session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But I am asking why Senators who 
make an agreement do not observe the agreement, and have 
the bill taken up after the farm bill, not seek to have it taken 
up out of order, at another time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we have to consider agree- 
ments made in the Senate as a whole, and not individual 
interpretations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the pleasure of 
the Senate? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably numerous nominations of sundry officers 
for appointment and appointment by transfer in the Regu- 
lar Army, and also in the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. Are there other reports of com- 
mittees? If not, the calendar is in order. 


ARMY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I reported today quite a large 
number of routine military nominations, practically all of 
them having been made during the recent recess. To save 
the expense of duplication in printing them in the calendar 
and in the Recorp, I ask that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc at this time and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; the nominations are confirmed, and the 
President will be notified. 

The Chair is informed that there are no nominations on 
the calendar. 

RECESS 


ane Senate resumed legislative session. 
. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
nen 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 34 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, November 23, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 22 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Col. Allen Wyant Gullion to be Judge Advocate General 
with the rank of major general. 
Col. Julian Larcombe Schley to be Chief of Engineers 
with the rank of major general. 
Col. Joseph Oswald Mauborgne to be Chief Signal Officer 
with the rank of major general. 
Col, Walter Evans Prosser to be brigadier general. 
TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR CORPS 
To be colonels 
John Chilton McDonnell 
Roy Messick Jones 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Lester Thomas Miller Arthur Edmund Easterbrook 
Arthur Bee McDaniel Warner Beardsley Gates 
Francis Murray Brady Ira Clarence Eaker 
To be majors 
William Noel Amis 
Harold Hibbard Carr 


Jack Greer 
Guy Kirksey 
Thomas Herbert Chapman 


John Michael McDonnell Stanton Thomas Smith 


Angier Hobbs Foster Evers Abbey 

Harry Hobson Mills Joseph Popenjoy Bailey 
Edwin Sullivan Clarence Frost Horton 
John Raymond Drumm Raymond Rudolph Brown 
Oliver Kendall Robbins William John McKiernan, Jr. 
John Raglan Glascock Edwin Ray McReynolds 


Charles Gage Brenneman 
George Vardeman McPike 
George Good Cressey 


David Glenn Lingle 
Robert Morris Webster 


Clarence Edgar Crumrine Milo Neil Ciark 
Russell Hay Cooper Harrison Gage Crocker 
Ray L. Owens Ned Schramm 


John Sherman Gullet 
Henry Guy Woodward 
John Ross Morgan 
Roscoe Caleb Wriston 
Charles Edwin Thomas, Jr. 
James Bumer Jordan 
James Cole Shively Ray Guy Harris 
James Culver Cluck : Pardoe Martin 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

To be second lieutenants 
Allan A. Blatherwick 
William George Van Allen 
Jack Alban Gibbs 


Jesse Anthony Madarasz 
Edward Morris Robbins 
Jack Clemens Hodgson 
Stanley Milward Umstead 
James Weston Hammond 
Charles Backes 


Joseph Anthony Smedile 
William Davis Murphy 


Ernest Cortland Adams John Allan Morrison 
Lavonne Edwin Cox Walter Orville Peale, Jr. 
Charles V. Ruzek, Jr. John Andrew Allgair 


Holmes Fielding Troutman 
Ward Hamilton Van Atta Paul Henry Lanphier 
Henry Cottrell Rowland, Jr. Earl Harrison Williams 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 


John Dean Holm, Jr, 


John Boyd Coates, Jr. Daniel Joseph Sheehan 
Byron Edward Pollock Claude Benjamin White 
William Donald Preston Joseph Edward Cannon 
Winston Hunter Vaughan, Donald Edgar Carle 

Jr. Thomas Donald McCarthy 


Richard Patrick Mason James Bernard Seaman 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 

Robert Donald Johnson Martin Frederick Sullivan 
Bernard Charles Hammon Glynn Bryan Widner 
Arthur Nicholas Kracht Richard Henry Carnahan 
Maurice Cooper Harlan James O'Neil Mitchell 
William Harold Day Charles Kenneth Reger 


Rufus Benjamin Davidson 


Í 


Sigmund Franklin Landers 


Erland Alfred Tillman i}: 
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George Henry Timke, Jr. John Eugene Finnegan 
Clyde Danford Oatman, Jr. Frederick Reuben Corbin 
James Shira Pegg Frederick Henry Richardson, 
Thomas James Hagen Jr. 
Wiliam Brooks Simms Henry Stuart Carroll 
Carlos Francis Schuessler Donald Bliss Lenkerd 
Marshall Clemmon Clerk Frank Garvey Bolton 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 

Ear] Goss Kingdon 
John Kenneth Allen 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Charles Carlton Cavender. 
Capt. Albert Gillian Kelly. 
Capt. Charles Raeburne Landon. 
Capt. Newton Farragut McCurdey. 
Capt. Frank Martin Smith. 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Maj. Eugene Peter Henry Gempel, 
Maj. Farragut Ferry Hall. 
Maj. Wilbur Reece McReynolds. 
Maj. Norman Minus. 
Maj. George Corbett Pilkington. 
Capt. Robert Earle Blair. 
Capt. Harry Grattan Dowdall. 
Capt. Mark Christian Neff. 
Capt. Jack Edmund Rycroft. 
Capt. Charles Elford Smith. 
First Lt. Charles Greene Calloway. 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Stephen Bowen Elkins. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. Phillips Waller Smith. 
TO SIGNAL CORPS 
Capt. Maurice Place Chadwick. 
TO CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Capt. Thomas Adams Doxey, Jr. 
TO FIELD ARTILLERY 
First Lt. Louis Mortimer deLisle deRiemer. 
TO AIR CORPS 


Second Lt. John Knox Arnold, Jr. 
Second Lt. Wallace Conrad Barrett. 
Second Lt. John Milton Bartella. 
Second Lt. Fredrick Bell. 

Second Lt. Carl Kenneth Bowen, Jr. 
Second Lt. Edward Lawrence Parsons Burke. 
Second Lt. Richard Henry Carmichael. 
Second Lt. George Paul Champion. 
Second Lt. Albert Patton Clark, Jr. 
Second Lt. Cecil Edward Combs. 
Second Lt. William Ellerbe Covington, Jr. 
Second Lt. Laurence John Elert. 
Second Lt. Robert Dean Gapen. 
Second Lt. Frank Walter Gillespie. 
Second Lt. Carl Theodor Goldenberg. 
Second Lt. William Russell Grohs. 
Second Lt. Ernest Samuel Holmes, Jr. 
Second Lt. Clark Lewis Hosmer. 
Second Lt. Seward William Hulse, Jr. 
Second Lt. William Wesley Jones. 
Second Lt. John Richard Kelly. 
Second Lt. William Levere Kimball. 
Second Lt. William Garnett Lee, Jr. 
Second Lt. William Maurice McBee. 
Second Lt. Charles Milton McCorkle. 
Second Lt. Dwight Oliver Monteith. 
Second Lt. Joseph James Nazzaro. 
Second Lt. Conrad Francis Necrason. 
Second Lt. Carl Mosby Parks. 
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Second Lt. Turner Clifton Rogers. 
Second Lt. Jay Dean Rutledge, Jr. 
Second Lt. Von Roy Shores, Jr. 

Second Lt. Norman Calvert Spencer, Jr. 
Second Lt. Charles Barnard Stewart. 
Second Lt. Frederick Reynolds Terrell. 
Second Lt. Clinton Utterback True. 
Second Lt. James Walter Twaddell, Jr. 
Second Lt. Clinton Dermott Vincent. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels 


Frank Keet Ross, Field Artillery. 
Oral Eugene Clark, Infantry. 
Allan Clay McBride, Field Artillery. 
Herman Kobbe, Cavalry. 
John Norton Reynolds, Air Corps. 
Leonard Craig Sparks, Field Artillery. 
Rufus Foote Maddux, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Lincoln Beaumont Chambers, Corps of Engineers. 
John Hale Stutesman, Infantry. 
John Alden Crane, Field Artillery. 
John Ashley Warden, Quartermaster Corps. 
Frank Melvin Kennedy, Air Corps. 
John Thomas Harris, Quartermaster Corps. 
Albert Sidney Johnston Tucker, Infantry. 
Marion Ogilvie French, Infantry. 
Frederick Almyron Prince, Field Artillery. 
John Mather, Ordnance Department. 
George William Carlyle Whiting, Infantry. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Fay Brink Prickett, Field Artillery. 
Calvin DeWitt, Jr., Cavalry. 
Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, Cavalry. 
Victor William Beck Wales, Cavalry. 
William Earl Chambers, Infantry. 
Joseph Merit Tully, Cavalry. 
James deBarth Walbach, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Warner William Carr, Infantry. 
Hugh Mitchell, Signal Corps. 
Robert LeGrow Walsh, Air Corps. 
Richard Mar Levy, Adjutant General’s Department. 
Thomas Lyle Martin, Infantry. 
Geoffrey Prescott Baldwin, Infantry. 
Kenneth Macomb Halpine, Infantry. 
George Sidney Andrew, Cavalry. 
Roland Paget Shugg, Field Artillery. 
Ellicott Hewes Freeland, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Spencer Albert Townsend, Cavalry. 
Richard Clark Birmingham, Infantry. 
James Cornelius Ruddell, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Thomas Green Peyton, Cavalry. 
Joseph Hamilton Grant, Infantry. 
Joseph James O’Hare, Infantry. 
Arthur Monroe Ellis, Infantry. 
Maurice Levi Miller, Infantry. 
Junius Henry Houghton, Air Corps. 
Abram Vorhees Rinearson, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be majors 5 
Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, subject to examination 
required by law. 
Ira Robert Koenig, Air Corps. 
Raynor Garey, Field Artillery. 
Harrie Dean Whitcomb Riley, Corps of Engineers. 
Philip Schneeberger, Air Corps. 
Leon Henry Richmond, Signal Corps, 
Victor Guminski Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery. 
Karl Shaffner Axtater, Air Corps. 
William Joseph Flood, Air Corps. 
Charles Merrill Savage, Air Corps. 
Francis Dundas Ross, Jr., Infantry. 
George Churchill Kenney, Air Corps. 
Bertram John Sherry, Signal Corps. 
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George Merrill Palmer, Air Corps. 

Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry. 

Loren Francis Parmley, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Erle Fletcher Cress, Cavalry. 

Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps. 

John Parr Temple, Air Corps. 

Hugh Williamson Rowan, Chemical Warfare Service. 

Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps. 

Byron Turner Burt, Jr., Air Corps. 

Earle Gene Harper, Air Corps. 

Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers. 

Eugene Joseph FitzGerald, Infantry. 

Edward Frederick French, Signal Corps. 

Lotha August Smith, Air Corps. 

Horace Leland Porter, Corps of Engineers. 


William Valery Andrews, Air Corps. 

Stanton Higgins, Cavalry. 

Redding Francis Perry, Cavalry. 

Walter Arthur Metts, Jr., Field Artillery. 

Frank Camm, Field Artillery. 

Richard Oscar Bassett, Jr., Infantry. 

Percy Stuart Lowe, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lewis Alonzo Murray, Corps of Engineers. 
John Alfred Gilman, Quartermaster Corps. 

John Edward Langley, Corps of Engineers. 

Lorenzo Dow Macy, Infantry. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


William Alexander Smith Joseph Hall Whiteley 
George Earl Hesner James Harvey Ashcraft 
Edwin Leland Brackney Clyde McKay Beck 
Edward Jones Strickler William Clare Porter 
Frank William Pinger David Ap Myers 


Aubrey Kenna Brown 
Daniel Currie Campbell 


Neely Cornelius Mashburn Joseph Sherman Craig 
Charles Booth Spruit Richmond Favour, Jr. 
John Shackelford Gibson Dennis William Sullivan 
John Dawson Roswell Walter Midkiff Crandall 
Woodworth John Michael Weiss 
Lucius Featherstone Wright Charles Arthur Bell 
Percy Daniel Moulton Lincoln Frank Putnam 
Herbert Hall Price Rufus Leroy Holt 
William Elijah Moore Devers John DuBose Barnwell 
William Monroe White Everett LeCompte Cook 
Jose Canellas Carballeira Ralph Leslie Cudlipp 
Samuel Elkan Brown Virgil Heath Cornell 


Clyde Clifford Johnston 
Ernest Farris Harrison 
Albert Julius Treichler 


Gordon Adams Clapp 
Joe Harold St. John 
Theo Wallace O'Brien 


William Daniel Mueller William Charles Munly 
Harry Ainsworth Clark Ebner Holmes Inmon 
Julius Girard Newgord George William Rice 


Robert James Platt 
James Neal Williams 
Rollo Preston Bourbon 
Wesley Cintra Cox 
Floyd Vern Kilgore 
John Christopher Woodland 
Walter Leslie Perry 
Harvey Robinson Livesay 
Raymond Osborne Dart 
John Frank Lieberman 
Brooks Collins Grant 


Malcolm Cummings Grow 
Henry Mitchell Van Hook 
Silas Walter Williams 
Ross Bradley Bretz 
Clarence Clinton Harvey 
Robert Cornelius Murphy 
Clyde Danford Oatman 
Carroll Porteous Price 
Henry Charles Johannes 
Earl Hunter Perry 
Donald Ion Stanton 
Charles Beresford Callard William Bell Foster 
James Sutton Brummette Chauncey Elmo Dovell 


To be major 
Walter Steen Jensen 
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To be captains 
Edward Alexander Cleve John William O’Donnell 
Douglas Blair Kendrick, Jr. Fred Howenstine Mowrey 
George Walter McCoy, Jr. Hubert Thaddeus Marshall 
James Clark Van Valin Robert Denton Smith 
William Francis Conway William Byrd Stryker 
Lucius George Thomas William Langford Spaulding 
Victor Robert Hirschmann 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Thomas Minyard Page 
James Boyle Harrington 
Earle Robbins 

Roy Albert Stout 

Roy L. Bodine 

James Jay Weeks 
Thomas Joseph Cassidy 
Howard Austin Hale 
Walter Davis Vail 
Clement John Gaynor 
Walter Andrew Rose 
Eugene Alonzo Smith 
Alvin Ellsworth Anthony 
William Burns Caldwell 


Lewis Walter Maly 
Glover Johns 

Leslie Dean Baskin * 

Dell Stuart Gray 

William B. Stewart 

Roy Raymond Newman 
Boyd Lee Smith 

Avery Giles Holmes 
George Robert Kennebeck 
Horace Ray Finley 
Joseph Lyon Boyd 
Richard Foster Thompson 
Edwin St. Clair Wren 
William Swann Shuttleworth 


To be captains 


Arthur Nicholas Kracht 
George Thomas Perkins 


Roy L. Bodine, Jr. 
George Farrer Jeffcott 


VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonels 


George Henry Koon 
Daniel Buchter Leininger 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Francois Hue Kari Reynolds 
Sawyer Adelbert Grover 
Charles Sears Williams 
Fred W. Shinn 

Philip Henry Riedel 

Irby Rheuel Pollard 

Frank Caldwell Hershberger 
Clifford Eugene Pickering 
Frank Benjamin Steinkolk 
Raymond Randall 


Seth C. Dildine 

Joseph Hiriam Dornblaser 
George Leslie Caldwell 
Jacob Landes Hartman 
John Harold Kintner 
Samuel George Kielsmeier 
Peter Thomas Carpenter 
Oness Harry Dixon, Jr. 
John Wesley Miner 
George Jacob Rife 


To be captains 


James Bernhard Nichols 
Albert Arthur Roby, Jr. 
Daniel Stevens Stevenson 


William Francis Collins 
Ray Swartley Hunsberger 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captain 


Charles Lawrence Driscoll 


CHAPLAINS 


To be chaplains, United States Army, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel 


John Ralph Wright 
Harry Carleton Fraser 
John Oscar Lindquist 
Frank Meredith Thompson 
Walter B. Zimmerman 
Joseph Burt Webster 


Frank Connors Rideout 
Alfred Cookman Oliver, Jr. 
John Hall 

Edward Lewis Trett 
Charles Coburn Merrill 


To be chaplain with the rank of major 


Edward Robert Martin 


To be chaplain with the rank of captain 


Ralph Emmerson McCaskill 


PROMOTION IN THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Rafael Larrosa Garcia 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we wait at the altar of prayer, may we 
harken unto Thy word. The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart; the commandments of the Lord are pure, en- 
lightening the eyes. We pray Thee, our Father, to let Thy 
truth touch the energies of our natures. Convert them into 
deep resolution, growing self-control, industry, and devotion 
to duty. We praise Thee for Thy countless providences 
which save, shelter, and redeem men. May we drink of the 
spirit of the Master, share His purity, and do good as He 
did. Grant that we may take counsel together and walk in 
this Chamber as brothers. In our Savior’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, November 19, 
1937, was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Maverick asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 


ESTATE OF JOHN F. HACKFELD 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine the 
claim of the estate of John F. Hackfeld, deceased, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 67) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the 
deceased, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment amended to read as follows: “just compensation, not exceeding 
a sum which will represent, with the amount already paid, the 
then true value of the te stocks and other property herein- 
after referred to but without any interest on the same, including”; 
and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its ent to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 2 and agree to the same. 

ALFRED F. BETTER, 
THomas O'MALLEY, 


CHARLES R. CLASON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Tom CONNALLY, 

WILLIAM H 


claim of the estate of John F. Hackfeld, 


WARREN R. AUSTIN, i 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
Amendment No. 1 adopted by the House struck out the Senate 


ment for a sum not exceeding the difference between the amount 
paid and the true value of the corporate stocks or other property 
referred to in the body of the joint resolution and that no interest 
is to be allowed on the amount awarded. 

committee further recommends that House 
amendment No. 2, which provides that the suit shall be instituted 
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within 1 year of enactment of the joint resolution, be agreed 
to by the Senate ts being only a reasonable limitation for the 
time of bringing sui 


, CHARLES CLASO: 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I was very much chagrined and 
disturbed to read in the paper this morning a report from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics which came out yes- 
terday. In this report it is stated that for the first time in 
the history of the American people the agricultural interests 
of this country have received the short end of the stick inso- 
far as international trade is concerned in that the imports 
during the year 1937 will be 18 percent larger than the 
exports. It specially refers to the fact that these are com- 
petitive farm products. 

In the face of this statement of facts by a bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture there is continual propaganda 
sent out by the administration, and especially the State De- 
partment, trying to make the farmers of this country believe 
that they have benefited by these reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. In my judgment this policy has been very detri- 
mental to the agricultural interests of this country, and I 
believe the best thing this Congress could do at the present 
time would be to take immediate steps to repeal the power 
given the President to make such agreements. This would 
be much more effective and give more immediate relief to 
the American farmer than the complicated farm measure 
that is proposed by the administration at the present time. 
[Applause.] I believe the best thing this Congress can do 
for the farmers of the country is to give them the full benefit 
of our home market—the best in the world. I am also 
strongly opposed to the continual reduction of the tariffs 
on farm products as carried out by the State Department 
in its reciprocal trade treaties and agreements. If this De- 
partment continues its present course it will not be long 
before the major proportion of our protection to farm prod- 
ucts will be wiped out, and the Lord only knows what will 
become of the honest, hard-working American farmer. 

Mr. COCHRAN and Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not yield. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have seen the statements 
in the press to which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] has referred. 

The way I interpret them, instead of showing a very un- 
healthy situation in America, they indicate a very healthy 
condition. In the first place, they show that the American 
people at this time have a buying power far in excess of what 
they had 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 years ago. Furthermore, we may 
say in support of this position a great many of these agri- 
cultural imports are things that we do not raise in this 
country at all. Certainly a great percentage of them. 

I believe if the matter is looked into we will find that the 
American people now have the power to buy, and this situa- 
tion is brought about not because our agriculture is being 
legislated against, but because the American people do have a 
greater buying power. 
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Mr. Speaker, I may be alone in still being one of the “rea- 
sonably low tariff” people in Congress, but I think that the 
prohibitive protective tariff in effect in this country since the 
last tariff act was passed was one of the great contributing 
causes to the debacle of 1929. I believe it is axiomatic, Mr. 
Speaker, that when we erect walls around this country so 
high that the surplus products of the remainder of the world 
cannot come in in a reasonable degree it practically closes 
automatically the ports of the world against the commerce 
of America [applause], because we know, if our study of 
history and economics has meant anything to us, that money 
does not cross the ocean to balance the trade of one country 
with another, but it is a case of goods for goods, and they 
have always crossed the ocean to balance the trade between 
this and other countries. Instead of condemning Secretary 
Hull, I believe that in bringing about trade and commerce 
between this and the other nations he has performed one 
of the outstanding services of this generation, which will 
make him go down in history as one of the greatest and most 
outstanding Secretaries of State that has ever occupied that 
position. [{Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, under my leave to extend my remarks just 
made I desire to place in the Record a letter written by 
Secretary of State Hull to Senator Capper, of Kansas, which 
fortifies and justifies what I have just said: 


OCTOBER 18, 1937. 
The Honorable ARTHUR SS 


PEES fiscal year. Assuming 
correctly SAE Rae aS on ee 
with a heavy official bility in connection with the formu- 
lation 1 execution of the program, to 
relevant facts and considerations which, in my 
only that your impressions 
5 aL about the last group in the United States which 
oppose the 
e 
there have appeared, from time to time, in the press and else- 
where statements designed to foster the belief that agricultural 
interests are being injured. In some cases these criticisms have 
doubtless been due to misinformation on the part of the indi- 
viduals concerned as to the facts of the situation. Much of the 
time, however, the circumstances attending their dissemination 
are such as to leave no doubt of a deliberate intent to alienate 


complex facts concerning trade agreements are likely to be seri- 
ously misled. 

The gist of the argument of those who contend that agriculture 
has been “sold out” appears to be 5 as follows: (1) That 
imports of agricultural products are large and have been 
increasing rapidly to the great praa ea of the farmers; (2) that 
trade agreements are in measure responsible for this allegedly 
unfortunate state of affairs; and (3) that the trade agreements 
have been ineffective as a means of expanding outlets for farm 
products. The evidence commonly cited in support of these 
Poons Lar ee. enough admixture of partial fact, or of 

truths wi implications, to convey, in a most 
ar 8 garp are essentially complete untruths con- 
cerning this whole situation. An examination of 5 
facts with reference to the character and trend of our imports and 
exports of farm products, and of the role played by trade agree- 
ments, will show that this is the case. 


tariff, the a farm price of corn in the United States was 
28 cents a bushel; in 1936, it was 77 cents; and for the first 8 
months of 1 $1 a bushel. In 1932, the average 


7, approximately 
of wheat was 39 cents a bushel; in 1936, 96 cents; 


and for the first 8 months of 1937, $1.17. In 1932, hog raisers 
got, on the average, $3.44 a hundred pounds for their pigs; in 
1936, they got $9.17; and for the first 8 months of 1937, $9.79. 
In 1932, beef cattle brought the producers, on the average, $4.07 
a hundred; in 1936, $6; and for the first 8 months of 1937, $7.62. 
Butterfat yielded farmers an average of 17.9 cents a pound 
in 1932; 32.5 cents in 1936; and 32.6 cents in the first 8 months 
of 1937. Wool growers got 8.7 cents a pound for their wool in 
1932; 26.7 cents in 1936; and in the first 8 months of 1937, 31.8 
, of course, that the high prices of 


significant, for example, in connection with the 1937 price of corn; 
with the harvesting of this year’s more normal crop, the price of 
corn may be expected to recede. 

Without going into all the factors affecting these prices, it 
must be evident that such figures fail to square with the fan- 
tastic notion that farmers have been “sold down the river” by 
this administration, either through its tariff policies or other- 
wise. On the contrary, what they suggest, and what is the actual 
fact, is that the real “sell-out” occurred when the Smoot-Hawley 
Act was . That was the time when agriculture received 
the real body blow from which this administration has sought 
for the past 5 years, with marked success, to rescue it. 

Now let us examine a little this question of farm imports 
about which so much is heard. Which agricultural imports have 
increased? To what extent are they competitive with domestic 
farm products? Why have they been increasing? 

From the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, to that ended June 
30, 1937, the value of our agricultural increased by 
$699,000,000, or 83 percent. Of this total, $252,000,000 represents 
increases in the leading imported commodities not produced in the 
United States and not substituted for the farm products which 
are produced in the United States. These imports, the principal 
among which are coffee, tea, cacao beans, rubber, silk, bananas, 
and spices, compose more than 36 percent of the increase in agri- 
cultural imports upon which so much emphasis has been placed. 
They have no proper place in any discussion of the tariff prob- 
lem, and are usually lugged in simply in order to swell the total 
of agricultural imports and thus excite unwarranted apprehension 
on the part of uncritical observers. Instead of being hurtful, they 
are well-nigh indispensable; and yet they are paraded as injurious 
imports. 

A further $141,000,000 of the increase in farm imports is ac- 
counted for by increases in the leading items affected by the great 
droughts of 1934 and 1936. Most of these products we ordinarily 
export rather than import. In years, however, of extremely px 
growing conditions (and hence low yields per acre) we may have 
inadequate supplies in spite of large acreages originally planted. 
Under these conditions prices rise sufficiently to make it profitable 
for foreigners to send us supplementary supplies of the drought- 
affected commodities. Such imports in no sense displace the prod- 
ucts of American farms. They supplement the domestic supply. 
They relieve shortages of feedstuffs which could not otherwise be 
Telieved. They do not depress prices but, on the contrary, come 
in precisely because prices are high. They do, of course, tend to 
check the rise of prices to famine levels, Hence they benefit the 
many farmers who have to buy feed for their livestock, as well as 
the ultimate consumer. The leading imports which have been 
increased in this fashion during the past 3 years are corn, wheat 
and wheat flour, fodders and feeds, meat products, barley, barley 
malt, tallow, and butter. In the case of butter, while there is 
always some seasonal importation in the winter months, there is 
no doubt that high prices of dairy feed in ence of the 
drought have tended to increase prices of butterfat, and thus to 
attract larger imports of butter over the present tariff of 14 cents 
a pound. Increases in imports of this general class of items ac- 
count for over 20 percent of the total against which so much 
criticism has been directed. 

Of the remaining $306,000,000 increase in agricultural imports 
during the past 3 years, $45,000,000 represents the increase in 
sugar imports. Sugar imports into the United States are subject 
to strict quantitative control. The quotas for foreign countries 
are fixed in such a way as to reserve for domestic producers at 
least as much of our home market as they can supply at a reason- 
able price. As a matter of fact, the quantity of sugar imports has 
increased only slightly in the past 3 years. Most of the rise in 
their aggregate value has been due to higher prices. Under the 
circumstances, that rise is hardly detrimental to American agri- 
culture. 

After deducting these three categories—i. e., the leading imports 
of commodities neither produced in the United States nor substi- 
tuted for our farm products, the principal drought-affected prod- 
ucts, and sugar—there is a remainder of $261,000,000, representing 
the difference between the total increase of $699,000,000 and the 
sum total of these three groups. By far the greater part of this 
is accounted for by commodities which we regularly import in 
large quantities in spite of high tariffs, because we cannot produce 
enough of them at reasonable prices to supply our needs. Im- 
ports of such products have increased because economic condi- 
tions in this country have improved, with the result that we have 
been using greater quantities of both industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs. The increases in the value of imports have reflected 
both larger quantities entered and higher prices. The leading 
items in this group are vegetable oils and oilseeds, dutiable types 
of wool, hides and skins, certain types of nuts, molasses, long- 
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Excess of 1936-37 
Group: imports over 1933-34 
1. Products not grown in the United States or 
substituted for domestic farm products 


(major. items only $252, 000, 000 
2. Products the imports of which were affected 


by the great droughts of 1934 and 1936 
(major items only) 141,000,000 
c Sateen a ee 45, 000, 000 
4. Products normally imported in large quan- 
tities because we cannot produce enough 
of them at reasonable prices to supply our 
needs (major items only) 178, 000, 000 
5. Residual of small items distributed through- 
out groups 1, 2, and 4 above 83, 000, 000 
Total increase in imports of farm prod- 
ucts, 1933-34 to 1936-37--------------- 699, 000, 000 


The assumption that large imports of cultural products de- 
note distress to farmers is not 5 N imports 
exceeded $2,000,000,000 every year from 1925 to 1929, and in none 
of these years was domestic production curtailed by drought to 
anything like the extent experienced in 1936. As a matter of fact, 
there is a direct correlation between imports and farm income. 
For example, in 1929, when farm income amounted to nearly 
$12,000,000,000, agricultural imports totaled $2,218,000,000. In the 
Succeeding depression years farm income and agricultural imports 
declined in about the same degree, both of them reaching a low in 
1932, when income was $5,337,000,000 and imports $668,000,000. 
Since then the two have increased again, with imports only a little 
larger in proportion to farm income than previously, and this is 
fully explained by the droughts of recent years and the rapidly 


came effective in items upon which the duty has been reduced and 
those on which it has not. Most of the trade ents, other 
than the one with Cuba, went into effect between May 1935 and 
June 1936. y. by segregating items on w duty re- 
ductions have been made in trade agreements and those on which 
no reduction has been made and comparing imports in the 
first half of 1935 with the first half of 1987, an indication can be 
had of the relative importance of duty reductions and other fac- 
tors in increasing imports. 

Take, for example, foodstuffs. The figures show that, excluding 
sugar, imports of which are regulated by quotas, there was a total 
increase of $112,643,000 in imports of the principal foodstuffs in the 
first half of 1937 as compared with the same period 2 years earlier. 
But note how this was comprised. Of the total increase, $56,- 
544,000—more than half—is accounted for by dutiable foodstuffs or 
foodstuff groups upon which duties were not reduced. A further 
$42,410,000 is accounted for by free-list items—on which, obviously, 
there could be no duty reductions. These two groups, on which 
there were no duty reductions, account for 88 percent of the total. 
A third category which is somewhat, but not primarily, affected by 
duty cuts (groups of dutiable foodstuffs on less than half of which 
duties were reduced) accounts for $7,589,000, or some 7 percent, of 
the total increase. Finally, there is the group consisting of dutiable 
foodstuffs or foodstuff groups, including wrapper tobacco, on more 
than half of which the duties were reduced. This accounts for 
just $6,100,000, or 5 percent, of the total increase. It is of interest 
also to note that imports of dutiable foodstuffs on which no tariff 
reductions were made increased by 77 percent, whereas imports of 
that group of foodstuffs on the greater portion of which the duties 
were reduced, increased by only 41 percent: (Imports of “free list” 
foodstuffs increased by 33 percent; and of focdstuffs not primarily 
subjected to duty cuts, likewise by 33 percent.) 


place. 

A complete list of changes in import duties since the passage of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, prepared by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, is enclosed. 

While the concessions that we have granted with respect to agri- 
cultural products have been unimportant to our farmers, the value 
of the agricultural concessions obtained from other countries is 
considerable, In spite of the extreme policies of protection for 
agriculture in many foreign countries and the consequent difficulty 
of obtaining concessions on agricultural items, tariff and tax re- 
ductions, and liberalization of import quotas have been obtained 
on agricultural commodities which comprised about one-third of our 
1929 agricultural exports to the countries with which agreements 
have been concluded. Duties on agricultural products constituting 
almost another third of imports have been bound against increases 
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during the life of the agreements, thus bringing up to some 60 per- 
cent the value of all agricultural 3 8 affected. Espe- 
cially valuable concessions were obtained from Canada, which coun- 
try reduced its duties on about 125 agricultural and horticultural 
products imported from the United States. 

While significant increases have occurred in exports of a number 
of agricultural products for which concessions have been obtained, 
the full benefits have not been realized up to the present time 
because of greatly reduced surpluses or actual shortages of some 
of the most important farm products in consequence of severe 
droughts. I am enclosing a list that enumerates the important 
export products benefiting from reciprocal trade agreements signed 
up to May 1, 1937. 

The direct concessions obtained for exports of farm products do 


results in expansion of economic activity and employment in our 
cities and hence a better market at home for American farm prod- 
ucts. When it is recalled that our industrial exports were reduced 
by over two and one-half billion dollars between 1928-29 and 
1932-33, the magnitude of the sums involved is apparent. If we 
regain a substantial part of this lost trade in consequence of 
trade agreements, as we are already commencing to do, the results, 
in terms of increased employment and purchasing power for prod- 
ucts of both farm and factory, right here in our own market, will 
be tremendous. 

Another indirect benefit to agriculture resulting from the trade 


domestic consumption. An ou 


be used for the production of farm products which in the past 
been purchased from the Middle West. 


lation. The price of the bulk of what the farmer produces is 
governed by world prices and no amount of 
on 


p 
by lowering excessive duties in exchange for concessions by other 
countries, is designed to lessen this discrepancy, Opponents of the 
program, whether intentionally or otherwise, are in effect advocat- 


ing the on of a long-standing policy of tariff 
tion against the farmer. 
Those who continue to advocate higher import duties to 


by alienating their support of our present liberal trade policy, 
which is not only the most effective way of safeguarding our farmers 
from a return to the conditions under the Smoot- 
Hawley Act, but is also the policy which offers the only solid 
foundation for peace, 
Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Texas 

has expired. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, this is District Day and 
that committee would have had the day, but the committee, 
through its chairman, has informed me they are not ready to 
a i 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

. my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a ra- 
dio address delivered by myself over WCKY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to proceed for 15 minutes after the special 
orders which have been made today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the special orders which have just been 
granted I be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor by including therein an 
address delivered by me over the radio in Canton, Ohio, on 
the unemployment census. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY HAS CAUSED THE SHARP RISE IN LIVING 
COSTS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, President 
Roosevelt has just requested the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate certain monopolistic activities with a view to 
determine to what extent they have a bearing on the increased 
cost of living. It is inferred from this that the President may 
believe that monopolistic activities are responsible for our 
present high cost of living. 

This latest move of the President has undoubtedly been 
made in all sincerity; but if the President truly believes that 
our rapid rise in cost of living is mostly due to monopolistic 
conditions existing in this country today, he has been badly 
advised. 

I do not pretend to be an economist or even a statistician, 
but I do know as a businessman and one who pays all kinds 
of taxes that the high cost of living in this country today is 
due in most part to our present topheavy cost of govern- 
ment. The ever-increasing extravagant aims and desires of 
the politicians, both big and small, have built up a govern- 
mental structure which is placing a tax burden on the people’s 
backs far out of line with their willingness and ability to bear. 

These taxes, unlike in the old days, when only property 
owners or the rich, or both, assumed the load, are now being 
forced upon all the people—the heaviest load being on the 
people least able to pay. When one considers that 25 per- 
cent of every dollar earned by the people of the United States 
is paid to the Government in the form of taxes, either direct 
or indirect, to support the costs of administering the Gov- 
ernment, and that 89 percent of the revenues now derived 
from administering the Government are taken from persons 
earning less than $5,000 per year, then one does not have to 
look very far to determine what has caused and is causing an 
increase in the cost of living. 

The politicians, of course, have tried to cover up their 
extravagant ways by taxing the people, including that one- 
third whom the President has termed the ill-fed, the ill- 
clothed, and the ill-housed, via the hidden route. 

But the people are awakening to the politicians’ shell game 
of taxation and are beginning to demand more tax knowl- 
edge; and if a Congressman’s mail is any indication, they are 
even beginning to demand tax relief. 

As taxpayers they are entitled to every bit of tax knowledge 
that our Federal Government and governmental subdivisions 
can give them. As taxpayers they should only be compelled 
to pay a tax commensurate with their ability to pay and 
nothing more than is absolutely necessary to carry on an 
efficient, economical form of government, which, of course, 
includes adequate relief for the worthy unemployed. 

Those of us who represent the people are therefore respon- 
sible in seeing that the taxpayers, who are now all of the 
people, are protected from extravagant governmental tend- 
encies. We are the trustees for the taxpayers’ funds as well 
as the guarantors of the taxpayers’ peace and happiness. 

Consequently it is our duty to investigate all of the things 
and immediately the clearly important ones that have so 
apparently brought about our present high cost of living. To 
stop with an investigation of monopolistic activities is both 
wrong and unjust. We must by all means accompany the 
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Federal Trade Commission’s investigation with another in- 
vestigation of the various taxes which go to make up the 
wholesale and retail price of commodities. We must not 
allow even the President of the United States to draw a red 
herring across the hottest trail. If we do, it will be a breach 
of our trusteeship and guaranty to the people. 

Therefore I would like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to House Joint Resolution 409, introduced by 
me on June 14 of this year and now in the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which resolution requires— 

First. That a study and survey of all taxes which are 
required to be paid by any persons engaged in the business of 
manufacturing or processing on major food commodities, 
whether such taxes be paid to the United States or any State, 
Territory, or District government, be undertaken by the De- 
partment of the Treasury under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Treasury or such assistants in 
said Department as the Secretary may designate. 

Second. That the Department of the Treasury shall submit 
a written report of its study and survey to the next session 
of Congress, and shall embody in its report specific drafts of 
legislation which will require all persons engaged in the 
business of selling major food commodities to label such com- 
modities in a manner that the purchaser for use may readily 
find such marking at the time of purchase and ascertain the 
amount of taxes which have been assessed or paid in the 
course of manufacture or processing of such particular major 
food commodities. 

If this resolution and its resultant tax-label legislation 
should pass, I am positive that at least two things will be 
accomplished: 

First. That we will have a clear picture of what hidden 
taxes are being placed on food; and 

Second. That the people will become more tax conscious 
by continually reading the tax labels on the food purchased 
by them. 

So it is my hope that the Ways and Means Committee will 
regard the resolution in a nonpartisan light and report the 
same favorably at an early date to the House, where all the 
Members of Congress will have an opportunity to show by 
their actions that they, too, believe that we should investi- 
gate immediately the outstanding thing which has so greatly 
increased the cost of living. 

I personally am certain also that Government monopoly 
rather than business monopoly has contributed more to the 
sharp rise in living costs. That practically every single item 
of food is pyramided with certain Federal taxes; that the 
practice of hidden taxes has become a vicious one, and that it 
can only be halted when the public is permitted to know 
how much of each dollar spent on food is gobbled up by the 
Government in this unseen manner. There will only be a 
downward revolution in the cost of living when the public 
becomes tax conscious in its entire buying habits. That point 
will be reached when hidden taxes are driven in the open and 
the Federal Government is forced to seek revenue in a more 


equitable way. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend at this point in the Recorp my remarks made 
before the Northwest Mining Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, of late we have heard 
and read so many misleading and erroneous statements con- 
cerning the Government’s silver-purchase program that, with 
the indulgence of the Members of the House, I desire to pre- 
sent the facts concerning silver for their consideration. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SILVER 


Before proceeding to discuss the status of silver today, let 
us review briefly the history of our Nation’s monetary system 
since silver was demonetized in 1873. I find that the effect of 
discarding silver as a basic money has been to force the Gov- 
ernment to adopt one substitute after another for silver in 
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our currency system, and that these substitutes have failed to 
meet the requirement of the American people for a stable 
monetary system, a failure that has resulted in price declines 
and depressions and which has caused the people of the 
United States incalculable losses and business recessions. 

Let us turn to the record of the substitute measure for 
silver as a basic money. To relieve the financial depression 
following the demonetization of silver in 1873, Congress passed 
the Bland-Allison Act in 1878, which provided for the pur- 
chase of a limited amount of silver at a dollar an ounce. The 
Bland bill, as it was passed by the House, remonetized silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, which was amended in the Senate by 
Allison to a Silver Purchase Act. This law was later changed 
by the Sherman Purchase Act by increasing the amount of 
silver to be purchased at a dollar an ounce from 4,000,000 to 
4,500,000 ounces per month, to be paid for with Treasury 
notes. 


Had this act provided that the silver purchased would be 
paid for with silver certificates, redeemable in silver dollars 
as the Government does today, the bankers who were op- 
posed to silver would not have been able to embarrass the 
Government and discredit silver by demanding and securing 
the redemption of the Treasury notes paid out for silver in 
gold which drained the Treasury’s gold reserve on hand to 
pay the interest and principal on outstanding Government 
bonds which were payable in gold. The long struggle that 
followed over silver and the success of the bankers and finan- 
ciers in having the Purchasing Act repealed, followed by a 
period of business prosperity resulting from boom period in 
the production of gold, has served to fix in the public mind 
the illusions that silver is unnecessary in our monetary sys- 
tem, and its use as money is a form of subsidy to the silver 
miners. 


After the repeal of the much-debated Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act, unprecedented developments in the gold produc- 
ing industry seemed for a time to provide the necessary vol- 
ume of basic money to stabilize our currency system as a 
foundation for the business prosperity for a brief period 
following the monetary struggle of 1896. I refer to the dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondike, the perfection of the cyanide 
process for working low-grade gold ores, and the discovery 
and production of the gold mines of the Rand in South 
Africa when the world’s gold stock was more than doubled in 
the short period following. I believe statistics show that the 
world’s gold stock increased from five and one-half billion to 
twelve billion between 1896 and 1910, during which period 
the flow of new gold into the channels of trade and business 
provided for the steady increase in the volume of basic 
money to meet the fundamental requirement of economic 
law, that the volume of money must increase and keep pace 
with the growth of population and expansion of business. 
At the close of this period in our financial history when the 
demand for money again outran the production of gold, with 
the resultant fall in price levels, our Government found it 
necessary to devise and adopt another substitute for silver— 
the Federal Reserve Banking System and the Federal Re- 
serve bank note—in short, a managed currency supported by 
interest-bearing obligations classed as “eligible paper” mod- 
eled very closely after the English system of bills of exchange. 
This substitute was proclaimed as the final solution of our 
monetary problem by establishing a system in which we were 
enabled to conduct our business with money based on the 
natural wealth of our country. But in 1929 we awoke to the 
fact that, like all other substitutes for silver, the Federal Re- 
serve System had failed most disastrously, and when it seemed 
that at last, in the light of reason backed by experience, our 
Government would establish a stable monetary system based 
on the age-old and proven automatically controlled metallic 
money system using the precious metals, gold and silver, at 
the ratio fixed by nature—16 to 1—was to be established as 
the foundation on which business would be reconstructed. 
The bankers and financiers intervened to successfully pro- 
tect their interest-yielding monetary system by drawing on 
the collective credit of the people of our Nation and estab- 
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lished the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, another sub- 
stitute for silver money, and here we find the greatest reser- 
voir ever built for the storage of accumulated wealth out of 
reach of taxation. Remember the lending of the R. F. C. 
is financed by the sale of tax-exempt Government bonds. 
Instead of remonetizing silver to provide an adequate work- 
able monetary system and release us in part from the tribute 
we were paying in good American products to the producers 
and manipulators of gold, we devalued our dollar and in- 
creased the price of the commodity, gold, 70 percent of which 
is produced in the British Empire, by $14.33 an ounce, over- 
looking the fact that by remonetizing silver we would have 
effectively devalued gold and enhanced the value of the com- 
modity, silver, produced principally in our hemisphere and 
largely as a byproduct of our mining industry, so much for the 
substitutes for silver. 

Now we find our Nation is $36,000,000,000 in debt, which 
in a large measure can be charged to the failure of our 
Government to provide our people with a stable and ade- 
quate money system, and on which we must raise over a 
billion dollars annually to pay what is glibly called by 
financiers “the service charge on the national debt.” Do 
not forget, it is interest on tax-exempt Government bonds. 
We are still floundering in the morass of financial uncer- 
tainty with our money problems still unsolved. Can anyone 
even begin to compute the loss sustained by the American 
people due to the failure of our Government to establish an 
adequate workable monetary system based on a stable mone- 
tary unit so aptly described by President Roosevelt when 
he said: 

The United States seeks the kind of a dollar which in a genera- 
tion hence will have the same purchasing and debt-paying power 
as the dollar value we hope to attain in the near future. 

In other words, a stable dollar. 

In coming to the present status of silver in our monetary 
system and keeping in mind the effect of the money short- 
age in recent years and the loss that has been sustained by 
the American people due to the failure of the Government 
to provide the necessary volume of money to meet the re- 
quirements of business, the fundamental principle involved 
and the facts concerning the administration’s silver-pur- 
chase program, with the benefits that have been derived 
from this program by the American people, it is disconcert- 
ing to find that many newspapers which I feel must be 
interested in the continued prosperity of our people and a 
development of our mining industry are publishing mis- 
leading statements contained in the propagandized syndi- 
cated articles on silver eminating from eastern sources. 

It is apparent that this is a part of an insidious propa- 
ganda waged by selfish interests against the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s silver policy, a money program that has made the 
greatest contribution in history to the rehabilitation and 
stability of our monetary system. The propagandist writes: 

Most everyone will agree that silver is useless, because we have 
no need for it in our currency structure. 

What are the facts with reference to the Government's 
silver policy, how does it operate, and what effect has it on 
business and the welfare of the American people? Every 
ounce of silver the Government has is in use as money, the 
great bulk of it circulating in the hands of the American 
people in the form of silver certificates, in bills of smaller 
denominations. The dollar bills so popular in the East are 
exclusively silver certificates, and when we consider the 
velocity with which these small bills circulate, it is apparent 
that a much larger proportion of business is handled by 
these silver certificates than by the larger Federal Reserve 
notes, 

Surely this propagandist had access to the daily balance 
sheet of the Treasurer and must know the facts about silver. 
Let us turn to the Treasury Statement of August 12th (the 
date on which one of these articles appeared). On the 
credit side of the Treasury Statement we find that the sil- 
ver on hand in dollar value is a billion and a third. To 
give the exact item: 
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On the debit side we find that almost a billion and a third 
of this silver is out in circulation in the form of silver cer- 
tificates; to be exact: 


Silver certificates outstanding $1, 325, 539, 111. 00 
Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding 1, 171, 922.00 
Silver in the general fund 43, 186, 258.31 


With the exception of the money derived from the devalu- 
ation of gold which is in a stabilization fund and is not in 
circulation we must remember that this money (silver cer- 
tificates) in circulation is the only money-issue of the Treas- 
ury in which the American people is making a profit, and 
most important of all this money circulates in the hands 
of the people without yielding interest to any issuing bank. 

There is carried in the Treasury balance sheet of this 
date the item of $369,882,927.45 silver seigniorage, repre- 
senting the Government’s profit on silver. Disregarding 
these facts, the propagandist has the nerve to tell us that 
“the program is actually a tax upon the American people.” 

Now what is wrong with the Government’s silver policy 
as these bankers see it and the real reason for the opposi- 
tion of the big bankers and money changers expressed 
through their paid propagandist? 

It is a simple fact that they, the bankers, are losing the 
interest on this money that is in circulation, which can be 
conservatively estimated at $30,000,000 a year, calculated 
at 3 percent on an even billion dollars, which would flow 
to the bankers if the silver certificates were retired and 
replaced by Federal Reserve notes. 

If we can obtain the exact figures on the amount of in- 
terest that would be collected on the “eligible paper” re- 
quired by the bank to support a billion dollars worth of 
Federal Reserve notes to be issued into circulation, to replace 
the outstanding silver certificates, doubtless we would find 
that the interest would be considerably in excess of the esti- 
mated $30,000,000. 

When we take these facts into consideration is there any 
wonder that there is an organized propaganda to discredit 
the Government’s silver program? 

The propagandist says, “We must realize and recognize 
that a silver certificate occupies exactly the same place in 
our currency structure as does a bill that is backed by gold 
or one that is issued by the Federal Reserve banks. 

But let me call attention to the vast difference between a 
dollar circulating as a silver certificate based on seven- 
eighths of an ounce of silver valued at 81.29% an ounce, with 
a profit to the Government of 52 cents an ounce, circulating 
in the channels of trade interest free, and a dollar circulat- 
ing as a Federal Reserve note loaned into circulation by a 
bank at a current rate of interest based on interest-bearing, 
eligible (commercial) paper, which in turn is based on fluc- 
tuating commodity prices, with a 40-percent gold coverage or 
Government bonds—a dollar which must be supported during 
the entire time that it is in circulation by interest-bearing 
obligations—a dollar which under the rules of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System will be automatically retired from 
circulation when unfavorable business conditions restrict 
business borrowing, with a resultant contraction of the vol- 
ume of the money in circulation and consequent fall in price 
levels with such disastrous effect on business and employ- 
ment as we have seen. 

Let us compare the difference between money that circu- 
lates interest free and money that must yield current rates of 
interest to bankers for every day it remains in circulation, 
and decide if we will be among “the voters who will wake up 
to the necessity for the repeal of the Silver Act.” 

After the bitter experience of the American people during 
the period of the low price for silver and the irretrievable 
losses that have been inflicted on many of us, I doubt that 
the majority of the American people will again be fooled 
into cutting off this important source of basic money on 
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which our credit structure rests, or upset price stability by 
dumping our silver on the world market, thereby contract- 
ing our money volume by withdrawing our interest-free 
Silver certificates from circulation. 

Let us hope that, for the good of our Nation, the security 
of our investment, the relief of unemployment, and the 
continuation of business prosperity throughout the country, 
the American people are informed on money and will not 
be misled by vicious propaganda, and that the schemes of 
the money changers to discredit silver and increase the 
interest load on the American people will fail. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in any consideration of the 
relation between the undistributed-profits tax and the present 
business depression, I believe that the rule of reason should 
be applied, and in considering it from that point I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, we are in a business slump. 
The President alluded to it in his message. If further evi- 
dence is needed, the November report of the Federal Reserve 
Board shows a downward trend for freight-car loadings, 
factory pay rolls, factory employment, construction, and 
industrial production. Residential construction is especially 
quiet. Taking the 1923-25 period at 100, the index for resi- 
dential construction stood at 44 in August and dropped to 
38 for September. 

Business slumps are bad. To labor they mean shortened 
workweeks or unemployment and diminished purchasing 
power. To the farmer they mean an impaired domestic 
market for farm products. To retailers they mean dimin- 
ished sales volume. To industrialists they mean expense and 
uncertainty. To those administering the Government they 
are ominously prophetic of increased relief and unemploy- 
ment relief funds. 

This downward trend must be stemmed. It is not a politi- 
cal or partisan problem. It is a national problem. There 
may be some who can find political comfort in a business 
recession because it brings embarrassment to those who have 
been shaping and charting national policies. I can find no 
such comfort. No matter how a business recession came 
about, it brings pain, anguish, unemployment, distress, and 
loss in its wake. Only one fact stands out: This condition 
needs attention, and the sooner the better. Perhaps more 
than one remedy is necessary to effect a cure. Some contend 
that no remedy is the best remedy. They are like the sick 
Chinaman, who said: “Me gettee sickee. Me callee Dloctor 
Sing Lee. Me gettee more sickee. Me callee Dloctor Wong 
Sin. Me gettee more sickee. Me callee Dloctor Moy Wing. 
He no comee. Me gettee bletter.” 

I can, however, think of one remedy that may be partly 
efficacious and which represents an attempt to cure this 
condition: It consists of a revision, modification, or alteration 
of the surtax on undistributed profits. 

It must be recognized, however, that if it is to be revised 
so as to result in a loss of revenue, this revenue must be 
found in a different source. To repeal or revise this tax 
without a substitution of other revenue could only mean a 
more pronounced unbalancing of the Budget. 

At the time the bill embodying the surtax on undistributed 
profits was before the House I suggested retaining the exist- 
ing corporate income, excess-profits, and capital-stock taxes 
with an increase in rates. Instead, the rates of the three 
last-named taxes were reduced and the surtax on undis- 
tributed profits was added. Now the Congress is faced with 
a demand for modification of this tax on the ground that it 
has injured the smaller corporations. 

Perhaps a concrete appraisal of all corporate taxes would 
not be amiss. First comes the capital-stock tax. It con- 
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clared value of the capital stock of a corporation. The cor- 
poration makes its own declaration of value. It can set any 
price on its stock that it desires. This looks alluring. It 
contains a stinger, however, because the excess-profits tax is 
closely linked with the capital-stock tax. Under the 1935 
law, 10 percent of the declared value of the capital stock 
may be deducted from net income before the excess-profits 
tax applies. If the capital-stock value is placed high, the 
deduction is correspondingly higher and the excess-profits 
tax is reduced. If the value of the stock is placed at a low 
valuation, the deduction is less and the excess-profits tax is 
therefore higher. Now comes the tax. In fact, it is two 
taxes. It consists of 6 percent on that part of the net 
income which is in excess of 10 percent but not in excess 
of 15 percent of the adjusted declared value of the capital 
stock and 12 percent on the balance that remains after this 
10-15-percent item has been deducted from the net income 
that is subject to excess-profits tax. Next comes the cor- 
porate income tax, ranging from 8 percent on the first $2,000 
of adjusted net income to 15 percent on all over $40,000 of 
such adjusted net income. 

In addition to these, we have the surtax on undistributed 
profits. This must not be confused with the surtax which 
is levied on corporations that are formed for the purpose 
of improperly accumulating profits for shareholders nor with 
the surtax that is levied on personal holding companies. 
The surtax on undistributed profits is levied on most private 
corporations, with some exceptions, regardless of the reason 
for its failure to distribute profits to its stockholders. In 
general, it is computed as follows: The adjusted net income 
of a corporation is determined by taking its net income after 
all allowable deduction and deducting from such net income 
the normal income tax which it pays and also the interest 
received on Government obligations. From this adjusted net 
income a further deduction is permissible as a credit for 
dividends paid and also a credit for the restrictions that 
might be imposed upon a corporation by contract against 
the payment of dividends. The undistributed net income 
thus ascertained is then subject to a progressive tax which 
begins with 7 percent on that portion of the undistributed 
income which is not in excess of 10 percent of the adjusted 
net income and runs to 27 percent of that portion of the 
undistributed net income which is in excess of 40 percent of 
the adjusted net income. In the case of small corporations 
whose adjusted net income is less than $50,000, a specific 
credit is allowed. This credit is equal to that portion of the 
undistributed net income which is in excess of 10 percent 
of the adjusted net income but not to exceed $5,000. 

In the case of a small corporation with an adjusted net 
income of $35,000 and an undistributed net income of $15,000, 
the specific credit would be only $1,500. The tax on such a 
corporation, if it failed to distribute the profits would be 7 
percent on the specific credit of $1,500, 7 percent on the next 
$3,500, 12 percent on the next $3,500, and 17 percent on the 
next $6,500, making a total tax of $1,875 in addition to all 
other aforementioned taxes. Manifestly, such a tax in addi- 
tion to all other taxes is burdensome enough on any business 
enterprise but it is particularly onerous upon small corpora- 
tions. 

To how many corporations do these taxes apply? Covering 
the year 1936, 564,379 corporations filed corporate income- 
tax returns, 592,195 filed returns under the capital-stock tax, 
and 170,359 corporations paid corporate-income taxes. Un- 
fortunately, a current break-down of the number of corpora- 
tions for 1935 and 1936 are not available for the purpose of 
determining which are small and which are large. However, 
some idea can be gleaned from the statistics for 1933 as car- 
ried in the Statistics of Income for 1933, issued by the Treas- 
ury Department. Out of 109,786 corporate returns which 
showed net income, 103,686 were under $50,000. That indi- 
cates that 94 percent of all corporations reporting net income 
were under the $50,000 net-income class. To be sure, allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that 1933 was a most ab- 
normal year, but even when such allowances are made, it is 
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in what might be termed the “small corporation” class. Here 
then is a starting point for our deliberations on this subject. 

Now let us proceed to a discussion of the genesis of the 
surtax on undistributed profits. It is not a new idea. It was 
advocated as early as 1920 by Mr. Houston, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Since then it has been advocated or recommended 
by other students of taxation and taxation agencies, notably 
the National Tax Association. While the idea is not new, 
its earlier proponents scarcely had in mind carrying it to the 
extent that was finally embodied in the bill as passed by 
Congress. 

Its purpose, of course, was obvious. Retained profits in the 
hands of the corporation were not taxable and there was 
thereby developed a huge reservoir of retained profits, which, 
if made subject to taxation, might conceivably raise the 
$620,000,000 that was estimated to be needed to cover the 
bonus and soil-conservation requirements and thus prevent 
inroads upon existing revenues. The alluring prospect, how- 
ever, failed to take into account the economic effects of the 
tax. I can see both the need and justification for some sort 
of tax that will prevent impounding of dividends to the point 
where the Federal Treasury suffers, but while recognizing 
these virtues, it becomes all the more necessary to set up 
such a tax as to rates and credits as will do no specific harm 
to the business structure. 

Now for a brief examination of this new tax and its 
economic and business effects. 

First. It creates an inequity of treatment as between 
large and small corporations. For one thing, large corpora- 
tions can avoid the tax by issuing stock dividends instead of 
paying cash. They have the facilities for so doing. They 
have the legal equipment to do so without difficulty. They 
have a large capital structure, and it will not be so easily 
distorted by additions to that structure in the form of 
stock dividends, And, finally, they are on good legal ground, 
because the Supreme Court, in the case of Eisner against 
Macomber—1920—and the case of Koshland against Hel- 
vering—1936—recognized that within certain limits stock 
dividends are not taxable in the hands of the holder. Little 
corporations, on the other hand, cannot resort to these 
practices without undue trouble and expense, and thus the 
law makes it possible for large corporations to avoid with- 
out a similar benefit to small corporations. 

Second comes the familiar contention that the tax has 
prevented small corporations from plowing back their earn- 
ings so that they might expand their business. To be sure, 
an effort was made to assist small businesses by reducing 
corporate rates on the first $40,000 of their income and by 
providing a specific credit, but neither of these have accom- 
plished much good for a number of reasons. The reduction 
in corporate rates was quite small. The specific credit for 
corporations with income under $50,000 has been so inter- 
preted by the Treasury as to make it small indeed and of 
little consequence. And, finally, if the maximum benefit of 
both of these provisions are taken into account, the surtax 
still operates to penalize the expansion of small business 
and compels them to borrow money into the market for 
that purpose. This fact is significant in its relation to un- 
employment. If it is agreed that we need plant expansion 
and expanded production, particularly on the part of scat- 
tered small corporations, to take up unemployment slack, 
this tax has divested them of all incentive for so doing, 
and it therefore operates to freeze unemployment. 

Third. Small corporations have still another complaint in 
that the tax operates to penalize those corporations that 
have had a turbulent time weathering the depression and 
now need these earnings with which to retire debts that 
have been incurred. To be sure, this story, like all stories, 
has two sides. If debts have been incurred for plant ex- 
pansion, such capital expansion redounds to the credit and 
enhances the value of the holdings of the stockholders. 

That is a bit legalistic. On the other side is the economic 
aspect. Small corporations seemingly must borrow propor- 
tionately more and must borrow oftener than large corpora- 
tions with huge assets, and use borrowed money for current 
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accounts that less frequently represent plant expansion but 
rather expansion of production. If they are to be penalized 
for holding earnings that are intended for debt payment but 
must now be paid out to stockholders, it not only jeopardizes 
the safety and solvency of such small corporations but it is 
again reflected in freezing unemployment. At this point a 
queer case comes to mind, namely, that of a corporation that 
sought to retire its indebtedness to the R. F. C. out of earn- 
ings but could not do so without making itself liable to the 
surtax. There is a provision in the law that a proportion of 
the earnings may be set aside to pay debts but only where a 
written contract existed before May 1, 1936, specifically ear- 
marking such earnings for that purpose. Doubtless pre- 
existing debts have been incurred where there is no con- 
tractual undertaking for their repayment out of earnings 
and yet the law prevents their payment out of earnings 
without becoming liable for the tax so that, in effect, it 
imposes a penalty on a company for paying its debts. Such 
debt payment may in many cases spell the difference be- 
tween staying in business or going out of business but the 
present law takes no account of that consequence. More- 
over, the term “debt” as used in the law does not embrace 
the obligation running from the corporation to its stock- 
holders so that payment into a sinking fund to retire stock 
as required by some previous arrangement would not free 
the corporation from paying the tax on the earnings retained 
and used for that purpose. All in all, it may be said that 
the tax as now set up distinctly penalizes well-intentioned 
small corporations that are only now getting on their feet 
after the ravages of the depression, and, surely, it was not in- 
tended that the law should work in such fashion as to jeop- 
ardize the continued existence of such small corporations 
that have managed to keep men on the pay roll. 

Fourth. Still another complaint which small corporations 
might make is that the tax can to some extent be avoided 
by larger corporations with greater ease and convenience by 
the payment of bonuses to officers, higher salaries, larger 
allocations for advertising and similar devices. Where 
avoidance is effected by such corporations through em- 
Ployee bonuses and higher wages it serves a most salutary 
purpose and does in fact achieve the objective of forcing 
earnings into the hands of those who will spend them and 
who may be taxed on such additional earnings. If small 
corporations undertake any of these. methods, they may suc- 
ceasfully avold the tax but it still leaves them on thin ice 
so far as reserves and necessary capital are concerned. 

Fifth. A general criticism of the whole theory of a surtax 
on undistributed profits as the law now stands is that it 
encourages debt, and the incurring of new debt, strangely 
ai operates to set up new items of deductible expense. 

Where reserves are depleted and a corporation finds it nec- 
essary to borrow, it is obvious that new interest charges are 
incurred. Not only must such interest charges be met out of 
future earnings but such interest is a deductible expense for 
purposes of corporate income tax. Thus we see the tail 
catching up with the head. 

In any discussion as to whether this surtax on undistrib- 
uted profits should be repealed or revised it is extremely nec- 
essary to apply the rule of reason. All the logic and all the 
virtue are not on one side. From the Government side, it 
should be admitted that all corporations have not been ad- 
versely affected by this tax; that there have been abuses in 
impounding earnings to avoid taxes; that a tax of this nature 
does exercise a species of control over huge corporations; 
and that you cannot arbitrarily chuck such a tax into the 
wastebasket without substituting some other measure to pro- 
vide an equal amount of revenue. It is a patent fact that 
until economies are effected there must be adequate revenues 
if the Budget is ever to be brought into balance. From the 
Side of business, the rule of reason demands that we recog- 
nize that this tax is in addition to excess profits, capital 
stock, and corporate income taxes and not in lieu thereof, 
except insofar as a slight reduction has been made in the 
rates on the above taxes. Moreover, we cannot be insensible 
to the fact that business, like every other element, has come 
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through the depression in somewhat bent and crippled fash- 
ion and that it must again accumulate reserves to weather 
the next slump, if and when it comes. 

With these considerations in mind, what reasonable rec- 
ommendation can be made looking toward a revision of the 
surtax on undistributed profits as it now exists and in the 
whole field of taxation that will be salutary for business and 
fair to the Government and to the people? Without pre- 
tending to expert knowledge on the subject, may I respect- 
fully submit the following recommendations: 

First. If the present act is to be amended, that the provi- 
sion relating to a specific credit be clarified and that a sub- 
stantial specific credit stated in terms of percentage of 
adjusted net income be included. Nor should such a specific 
credit be limited to capital expansion. The earnings made 
available to a corporation by such a credit should be avail- 
able for use in current production as well as capital expan- 
sion. Current production means jobs, and jobs are the great 
need at the moment. 

Second. The specific credit should remain free from any 
tax and thereafter the rates and brackets might be revised. 
As it now stands, the rates are 7 percent on the first 10 per- 
-cent of adjusted net income, 12 percent on the next 10 
percent, 17 percent on the next 20 percent, 22 percent on the 
next 20 percent, and 27 percent on the last 40 percent. After 
allowance for a substantial specific credit, the rates and 
brackets might be adjusted to impose a tax of 7 percent on 
the first 25 percent of adjusted net income, 12 percent on the 
next 25 percent, and 17 percent on the remaining 50 percent. 
To account for the deficiency in revenue that would result 

-from such changes, the rate of tax on corporate income could 
be revised upward from where it is at the present time. 

Third. We should shun any suggestions of “new” taxes, and 
especially a glorified sales tax, which masquerades under the 
euphonious name of a manufacturer’s excise tax. Such taxes 
are a sham and a subterfuge which make every hardware 
store, drug store, grocery store, filling station, and haber- 
dashery a tax-collection agency for the Federal Government 
and lay a heavy hand upon a group of citizens who are least 
able to bear additional tax burdens. 

Fourth. Some thought should be given to the idea of 
working out an employment credit against Federal taxes on 
industry. Unemployment causes people to go on relief. Re- 
lief requires expenditures out of the Federal Treasury, as the 
last years so eloquenily witness. Expenditures mean more 
taxes. Higher taxes mean curtailment of business enter- 
prises, and curtailment of such enterprises means freezing 
our present unemployment load. In his message the Presi- 
dent said: 

Obviously an immediate task is to try to increase the use of 
private capital to create employment. Private enterprise, with 
cooperation on the part of the Government, can advance to higher 
levels of industrial activity than those reached earlier this year. 

In this plan of cooperation between Government and pri- 
vate enterprise, why not develop a formula under which a 
portion of the tax on business can be remitted or credited 
for each person who is added to the pay roll over and above 
a certain normal labor load? Industry and business must 
carry the load if there is to be a solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. And if industry shall and must carry the 
load, it should be given some incentive for assuming the load 
instead of being bashed over the head with punitive taxes. 
I do not presume to present such a formula, but inasmuch 
as the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. were reduced to formulas, it 
is not too much to expect that an employment-tax credit 
could be worked out without unusual difficulty, or adminis- 
trative expense. 

Fifth. Finally, the matter of tax-exempt securities should 
have immediate attention. Ever since my advent to Con- 
gress it has been discussed and debated, but no action has 
been taken. Congress has not acted on the matter, and 
the Treasury has made no specific recommendation thereon 
for immediate action. In the course of the hearings on the 
Revenue Act of 1936, a table was inserted—page 45—show- 
ing that as of June 30, 1935, there was outstanding $31,285,- 
000,000 in securities, the interest on which is wholly exempt 
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from normal income tax and surtax by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This total includes $16,895,000,000 issued by States, 
counties, cities,and other political subdivisions—$12,801,000,- 
000 in United States Government securities, $118,000,000 
issued by Territorial and insular possessions, and $1,471,000,- 
000 issued by the Federal Farm Loan System. Here is a 
vast reservoir of tax revenue which, if tapped, would relieve 
the tax pressure on business and timid capital and bring 
about an equitable adjustment in our tax structure. I am 
not unmindful of the difficulties that stand in the way in 
bringing this about. There have been difficulties before, 
and it is not too much to expect that if the matter received 
sustained attention, a start could be made toward legislation 
that will ultimately make this vast source of income avail- 
able for taxation purposes. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
desk tomorrow I be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after the disposition uf 
matters on the Speaker’s table and the legislative program, 
he be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes at the 
conclusion of the special orders heretofore made. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. On the subject of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, for the purpose of urging the Members 
of Congress to sign discharge petition No. 26, which will 
make a special order of business of H. R. 6092, which re- 
duces the rate of interest on mortgages to 34% percent and 
extends the time of payment for 25 years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to ask the majority leader a question. I understand that 
this morning the President had all of the leaders down at 
the White House and that he probably disclosed to them 
what the program would be. Is there anything that the 
majority leader can tell the House at this time relative 
to the program this week? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There was no program made at the 
White House this morning, I may say to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, I did not expect a very definite 
program, but I did not know but that the gentleman could 
tell us what the orders were for this week. Of course, if the 
gentleman refuses to answer, well and good. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We do not take orders and none was 
attempted to be given, of course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair states that while he has no 
objection to the two special orders already made, he will not 
recognize gentlemen to make further remarks without the 
consent of the gentlemen who are to speak under special 
orders for today. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the majority leader a few 
moments ago stated that the agricultural imports to which 
reference was made in the report by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, were of a noncompetitive nature. I refer the 
gentleman from Texas to a portion of the report, which states 
that the imports exceeded exports of competitive products 
by 18 percent. What were those competitive products? corn, 
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wheat, butter, eggs from China, ham, veal, beef, cattle on the 
hoof, sheep, mutton—everything that we produce here, and I 
Say to the gentleman from Texas, the majority leader, that 
much of the unemployment in this country is due to these 
damnable trade agreements that have been negotiated; which 
are giving the great American market to foreigners and get- 
ting little in return. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was assured that a small percentage 
of them were competitive. I said a majority were not 
competitive, 

Mr. KNUTSON. If 18 percent is of no consequence the 
gentleman’s point is well taken, but, nevertheless, it may 
make the difference between a buying market and a selling 
market for our producers. We are shipping in shoes from 
Czechoslovakia and textiles, toys, and matches from Japan 
in enormous quantities. We need not wonder that there are 
eight or nine million people out of employment and that daily 
we hear of from fifteen to twenty thousand people being laid 
off in the various industries of the country because of falling 
off in business. 

The Department of Agriculture has just published the 
astounding information that for the first time in our history 
the imports of competitive agricultural products exceed our 
exports of agricultural products. Let Secretary Hull try to 
deny now that our farmers are being sold down the river 
under the trade-treaty program.. He has been contending 
all along that most of the agricultural imports were of non- 
competitive items such as coffee, rubber, and so forth, but 
we have the official figures of Secretary Wallace’s Depart- 
ment to disprove his efforts to bamboozle the farmer. 

Just think of it: In the last fiscal year the imports of 
competitive farm products increased to $1,538,000,000, which 
is 35 percent more than the year before, yet in the same 
period our agricultural exports declined 4 percent in value 
and 10 percent in quantity. What more proof do we need 
that the administration has sold the farmer down the river? 
We were told that the trade-treaty program was going to 
be of such great benefit to agriculture, but it must be that it 
was foreign agriculture that Secretary Hull had in mind. 

Here are some figures on agricultural imports during the 
fiscal year ending last June 30: 

428,000 head of cattle. 

150,000,000 pounds of meats, which included 62,000,000 
pounds of pork and 85,000,000 pounds of canned beef. 

15,000,000 pounds of butter. 

66,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

10,500,000 pounds of egg products. 

181,000,000 pounds of wool. 

17,000,000 bushels of barley. 

78,000,000 bushels of corn. 

48,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

434,000,000 pounds of barley malt. 

319,000,000 pounds of coconut oil. 

355,000,000 pounds of palm oil. 

The following table shows in a very revealing manner just 
what has happened to agriculture under the present admin- 
istration’s tariff policy: 


Foreign trade in agricultural products 


Year ended June 30— 


From this table, it will be seen that the value of agricul- 
tural exports today is actually less than when the trade- 
treaty program went into effect in 1934, while the value 
of competitive farm imports is almost $400,000,000 greater. 
On a quantity basis, the figures would show an even more 
adverse effect upon domestic agriculture. According to De- 
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partment of Commerce. figures, the quantity index for ex- 
ports of crude foodstuffs in the 9-month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, stood. at 30, compared with 97 in 1929. 
Imports of crude foodstuffs during 1937, however, stood at 
107, compared with 128 in 1929. This means that while im- 
ports are coming in in almost the same volume as 1929, 
exports are only one-third the volume of that year. The 
same picture obtains with respect to manufactured food- 
stuffs. In fact it is more or less true of our whole foreign 
trade. Taking our foreign trade in its entirety, the De- 
partment of Commerce recently published figures showing 
that while on a quantity basis our exports were 76 percent 
of the 1929 level, our imports were 103 percent of the 1929 
figure. 

But of course I realize that all this is of little concern 
to the majority, else they would cancel these trade agree- 
ments that is injuring our farmers and causing so much 
unemployment in the industrial centers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made a few moments 
ago by inserting in the Recorp a statement issued by the 
Secretary of State on this very matter within the last 10 
days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own 5 ae in the Record by including a radio 
address made by my: 

The SPEAKER. 5 objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLENBOGEN], I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DINGELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to know what the gentleman is going to talk 
about? 

Mr. FISH. On the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] concludes his 
remarks on tomorrow, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 10 minutes this afternoon, fol- 
lowing the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? ~ 5 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks by including a radio speech. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Record with refer- 
ence to the modification of the taxation laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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- Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own remarks with refer- 
ence to reciprocal-trade agreements. America must choose 
whether she is going to protect her workers or go on with 
the reciprocal-trade agreements and lower the standards of 
living. Secretary Hull is a very fine and great man, thor- 
oughly sincere in his belief in the reciprocal-trade agreements, 
but when our imports greatly exceed our exports, and a seri- 
ous recession in business is at hand, the trade agreements do 
not seem to be working out as the administration expected. 
There is something radically wrong with economic conditions 
in our country today. It is undeniably true the workers of 
this country, with their high standards of living, cannot 
possibly compete with the labor in countries where conditions 
and standards are much lower. Following is a resolution 
which I am introducing today: 


Whereas official announcement has been made by the Secretary 
of State that the Government of the United States contemplates 
the negotiation of a trade agreement with the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and the reopening of negotiations with the Dominion 
of Canada with a view to the enlargement of reciprocal-trade 
relations between the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas the strong implication of the proposed trade agreement 
between the United States and the United Kingdom evidenced by 
London dispatches and by editorial comment in the United States 
is that incalculably more than trade balances are at stake, namely, 
the tightening of bonds of economic intercourse between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples for the purpose of common defense of so- 
called democracies alliances of Fascist states of Europe and 
the Orient in the present international situation; in other words, 
to employ negotiations for trade ts as a subterfuge or 
Trojan horse with which to inveigle the Republic of the United 
States to become entangled in foreign diplomacy and foreign alli- 
ances contrary to its historic policy and traditions and in disregard 
of the wise admonitions of Washington, and Jefferson, and a long 
line of American statesmen; and 

Whereas reciprocal-trade ts already negotiated and in 
effect have resulted in their operation in great damage to and in 
some instances destruction of American industries and interallied 
business, have reduced employment and wages in the United States, 
thereby curtailing the American market for the consumption of 
farm products, and at the same time the domestic markets 
to foreign agricultural products to serious and detrimental compe- 
tition with the products of American farmers; and 

Whereas negotiations are in progress to effect a reciprocal-trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia which, if consummated, would still 
further depress, discourage, and destroy many lines of industry in 
the United States which could not successfully compete with for- 
eign underpaid labor and lower living standards; and 

Whereas for nearly 150 years during our existence as a constitu- 
tional Republic the protective-tariff policy which early statesmen 
called the American system was a bulwark to American industry, 
American farmers, and American wage earners against devastating 
foreign-made goods and agricultural products, conserved the Amer- 
ican market, the greatest in the world, for American manufactures 
and American agriculture and American labor, under which system 
the Republic of the United States developed, progressed, and pros- 
papu and established the highest rates of wages and the highest 

ving standards of any nation on earth; and 

Whereas the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is alleged to be, in 
effect, an instrument vastly increasing the powers of the Executive 
by transferring to him the power vested in the Congress by the 
Constitution to regulate foreign commerce; and 

Whereas trade agreements negotiated and made effective under 
the authority of said act are alleged to be in effect, if not in name, 
none other than treaties with foreign countries and therefore in 
contravention of the Constitution of the United States in that they 
have not been submitted to nor ratified by the Senate of the 
United States as required in the case of treaties negotiated by the 
Executive: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven Members of the 
House of tatives (which body is with the consti- 
tutional duty of originating revenue bills) to be appointed by the 
Speaker, whose duty it shall be— 

First. To inquire into the operation of all trade agreements en- 
tered into by the United States and foreign governments to 
ascertain— 


(a) Their effect upon the production of American manufactures 
and farm products. 
ah Their effect upon employment of labor in industry and agri- 


ture. 

(c) Their effect upon wage scales, wages in general, and the cost 
of living and standards of living. 

Second. To inquire into all phases of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain— 

(a) As to its probable effect upon imports and exports and 
specifically its effect upon articles of domestic manufacture, prod- 


(b) As to alleged implications that the underlying purpose of 
such trade agreement is for economic and political purposes as well 
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as for trade relations, to form a defensive alliance of so-called 
democracies against an alleged alliance between Fascist foreign 
governments. 

Third. To inquire specifically as to the probable effect of the 
proposed trade agreement with Czechoslovakia upon American 
industries, American agriculture, and wages of American labor. 

Fourth. To inquire into the alleged unconstitutionality of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act on the ground that agreements 
made thereunder are in fact, treaties and should therefore be sub- 
mitted to and be ratified by the United States Senate before 
becoming effective. 

Said committee shall have power to send for persons, books, and 
papers, to subpena witnesses, to administer oaths to witnesses, to 
meet at any time in the city of Washington or elsewhere, to em- 
Ploy clerical and expert and stenographic assistance, and to incur 
bang traveling and incidental expenses, including printing and 

Said committee shall submit its findings and report to the House 
of Representatives at the earliest practicable date, together with 
such recommendations for legislation as it may deem necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks and include therein a radio 
address which I delivered on the subject of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SESSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors may be per- 
mitted to sit during the sessions of the House for the balance 
of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
we are going to get an agricultural bill here this week, should 
we not have the members of that committee here? There are 
some important members on that committee who should be 
in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REFERENDUM ON PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN WARS 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Luptow] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I find I shall not be able to 
conclude my address today in the time allotted. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 20 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that in addition to the time heretofore allotted 
to him he may be allowed 20 additional minutes in which 
to address the House. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lup- 
Low] is recognized for 50 minutes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, I 
have asked for time to address you today in order that in a 
very earnest and sincere way, born of an intense feeling I 
have on the subject, I may plead with you, my colleagues, to 
sign discharge petition No. 11, now at the Speaker’s desk, 
and thus bring before the House for debate and action my 
resolution (H. J. Res. 199), which proposes to amend the 
Constitution so that the American people shall have a refer- 
endum vote on participation in foreign wars. 

The purpose and essence of the proposal which I bring to 
your thoughtful attention is that the people of our country 
may have an opportunity to express themselves before our 
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boys are sent away into foreign lands to die like sheep in a 
shambles in the settlement of quarrels of alien origin. On 
account of my exacting duties as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the hurry and press of the public busi- 
ness I have come to you without a carefully prepared address 
and without any discourse very clearly delineated in my 
mind, but the subject upon which I shall speak is so inti- 
mately related with the highest and most sacred of all human 
values that I do not really believe I shall need any linguistic 
embellishments or dramatic arts to enable my mind to meet 
your minds and my heart to touch your hearts. I shall 
speak on a subject that is uppermost, I think, in all of our 
minds, and that is war and how to keep out of it. 

I have been advocating a referendum on foreign wars so 
long and so insistently, and have made so many speeches on 
it, and have buttonholed so many Members in regard to it 
that sometimes I wonder whether I am beginning to wear 
out my welcome and trespass on your patience. I do not 
mean to do so. No one is prouder of his membership in 
this House of Representatives than Iam. It is a high honor 
to be a Representative in the Congress of the United States, 
where I am now serving my fifth term through the par- 
tiality of the voters of a great district of this Union. I 
regard my five terms in this body as the capsheaf of my 
efforts to be of service to humanity. I respect the views of 
every Member, however divergent from my own those views 
may be. I have the most affectionate esteem for every 
Member of this body, and if in my activities in behalf of 
what I believe to be a great cause I have offended any 
colleague, I humbly beg his pardon here and now. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana has 
rendered great service to the cause of peace in this country. 
He has led this fight almost single-handed—this fight to 
give the American people the right to determine whether 
they want to go to war or not. It is utterly a nonpartisan 
issue—a great American issue—and I hope that Members 
from both sides will sign this petition. The reason I rose 
today, however, is simply because the gentleman has done 
this work for these years; he has led this fight; and he de- 
serves credit. But so the record may be made clear, a number 
of Senators, understanding the appeal and the popularity 
with which the gentleman from Indiana has surrounded this 
issue after his long fight, have now introduced similar reso- 
lutions. I want the credit to go where it belongs—to the 
gentleman from Indiana—for his gallant and heroic work. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman from New York 
from the bottom of my heart. 

PIONEERING A LONG TIME 

Sometimes I feel like an old pioneer in the enterprise of 
trying to secure for the common people of this country— 
the people who have to do the dying and suffering when 
war comes—the right to have something to say as to 
whether the United States shall enter foreign wars. As 
the distinguished gentleman from New York says, I have 
been working at it a long time. It will soon be 3 years 
since I introduced in this body my initial resolution on the 
subject. At first it was hard sledding. In a one-line edi- 
torial an eastern newspaper commented caustically: 

Congressman LupLow is waging a one-man fight on war. 


And it did seem that way. Since then the sentiment for 
the proposal has grown by leaps and bounds, and lately it 
has found reflection in a striking way in another branch 
where, within 1 week, four distinguished Members have in- 
troduced substantially the same proposal that I have been 
advocating these 3 years, and two of them have done me 
the honor to adopt part of the language of my resolution. 
This singular manifestation in another branch shows what 
the country is thinking and how the volume of opinion is 
growing, and I am delighted by it. It is a barometer unmis- 
takably registering progress for this popular movement. 
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I wish that every citizen of the United States might 
appropriate my proposal and adopt it as his own. It is 
gratifying to me to know that the cause is making such 
splendid headway. But let me submit to you, my col- 
leagues of the House, this suggestion: This is a proposi- 
tion in the interest of the masses of the people. The House 
of Representatives is the body which traditionally and his- 
torically stands closest to the people, the body that feels 
the heartthrobs of the Nation, the body that is inseparably 
intertwined with “government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” In my opinion, it is becoming evident 
that if we do not soon adopt this resolution at this end of 
the Capitol the other branch will beat us to it, and it seems 
to me that it would be most appropriate and altogether to 
our credit if the first action toward sending this important 
constitutional amendment out to the States for ratification 
should be taken by the body of the people. 

So I ask you if you will not support the pioneer in your 
own ranks by helping him to get this proposal up before 
the House for debate and a vote. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion recently con- 
ducted a poll on my resolution and found 73 percent of the 
people as a whole and 79 percent of the women as a class 
to be in favor of it. Certainly this overwhelming sentiment 
should find a-sympathetic awakening in Congress. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As the gentleman knows, I am very 
much interested in his resolution and have tried to cooper- 
ate with him to the best of my ability. Why should it not 
be possible to get this resolution reported out from the com- 
mittee that has it in charge? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am afraid the gentleman will have to 
address his inquiry to the committee. I do not know. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I consider this one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation that has been introduced in this 
or in any preceding Congress in my time. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman. There is no bet- 
ter friend of the cause of peace in the United States than 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I DO NOT STAND ALONE 

When I stand here today presenting this plea to you I do 
not stand alone. Oh, no. I stand at the head of a vast 
invisible army whose hosts are as far-reaching as the conti- 
nent itself. I present the plea of innumerable legions who 
cannot be here in person. I present the plea of millions of 
the fathers, the mothers, the wives, and the sweethearts in 
the teeming cities and away back in the remotest settle- 
ments. I bring to you the plea of the American War Moth- 
ers, whose sons sleep in France, whose memorial I hold in 
my hand. They ask you to pass this resolution so that—and 
I quote their language— 

The women of the future may never know the anguish that 
has been theirs. 

I present to you the plea of a million members of organ- 
ized labor, the 21 railroad brotherhoods, who say in their 
memorial—and I quote their language: 

This legislation is racing against the danger of war and there is 
no time to spare. 

I present to you the plea of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in its national organization and in all of its 
branches in all of the 48 States. 

I present to you the plea of the Church of the Disciples of 
Christ in America, with its thousands of churches and its 
millions of communicants, thrice reiterated in as many suc- 
cessive years in national convention assembled. I present 
the endorsement of Archbishops Curley, Droessarts, and 
McNicholas and many bishops of the Catholic Church; of 
great synods of the Lutheran Church; of a vast number of 
leaders and organizations of the Jewish people. I present the 
endorsement of Frank B. Kellogg, coauthor of the Pact of 
Paris, and the following eminent persons, who not only are 
heart and soul for my resolution but who have accepted 
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service as directors of the Committee on the War Referendum, 
an organization that has been created to promote it: 
COMMITTEE FOR THE WAR 

Alanson B, Houghton, former Ambassador to Germany 
and England; Mrs. Howard C. Boone, president of American 
War Mothers; Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers; Edward Keat- 
ing, editor of Labor; William Allen White, editor and pub- 
Usher: A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; Dr. John A. Ryan, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council; Gen. James E. Van Zandt, past national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; Gen. Smedley 
Butler, former Commandant of the Marine Corps; William 
F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeeping Magazine; William 
Lowe Bryan, former president of Indiana University; Frank 
Graham, president of North Carolina University; Ole Han- 
son, manager of the Co-Operative Creamery Association; 
Frank E. Hering, editor of the Eagle Magazine and past 
grand worthy president of the Fraternal Order of Eagles; 
Charles P. Howard, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union; Rabbi Edward L. Israel, of Baltimore; Ed- 
gar Dewitt Jones, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Roy McKaig, legislative representative of Idaho 
State Grange; Joy Elmer Morgan, National Educational As- 
sociation; Paul B. Kern, Methodist Episcopal bishop of 
North Carolina; Homer P. Rainey, director of the American 
Youth Commission; Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley, past national 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
John Steves, president of Steves Sash & Door Co., Texas; 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; O. O. Wolf, president of the Kansas Farm Bureau; 
and William A. Julian, Treasurer of the United States. 

I present also the plea of 75 presidents of universities and 
colleges, who speak impressively for the higher thought and 
for the youth of the Nation, and in contrast thereto I pre- 
sent the pleas of thousands of uneducated but worthy people, 
who confess in their letters to me that they have never before 
addressed a Member of Congress; who write falteringly, 
punctuate badly, and spell lamely, but who manage to make 
themselves articulate in the great yearning that fills their 
hearts that our American boys shall never again be plunged 
into the hell of a foreign conflict. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Gladly. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. May I not ask my good friend, who 
is one of the pioneer sponsors of this peace movement, 
whether or not he has received protests against this peace 
resolution; and if so, upon what grounds? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I have never in my life received what I would call a 
protest. I haye received a very few letters occasionally 
objecting to certain features of my proposal, but such letters 
would not run over one letter in a hundred, and then it is 
generally from someone who raises some hypothetical ques- 
tion on some point in regard to its application. I believe 
sincerely, however, that this resolution reflects almost the 
unanimous sentiment of the people of this country. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. So far as I know, the people whom I 
have contacted in my district are 100 percent in favor of 
this resolution. I assure the gentleman, as he well knows, 
that I am heartily in favor of it and will gladly continue 
to cooperate with him. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. He 
has been one of the most valuable supporters of this prop- 
osition from the very beginning. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. BIGELOW. How many signatures to this petition does 
the gentleman lack to discharge the committee from further 
consideration? 

Mr. LUDLOW. At this moment there are 189 signatures 
on the petition. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Within about 3 minutes’ time two Mem- 
bers of this House, young, vigorous, progressive Democrats, 
sat down beside me, and each of them said that they had not 
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signed the petition. I am convinced from this that there 
must be a great many people who still have not had their 
attention called to it and who would sign the petition. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman for his encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have signed the gentle- 
man’s petition, and I have been in full accord with the prin- 
ciples set forth in the gentleman’s resolution. I am not a 
pacifist, and history from 1775 to the present time shows that 
I do not represent a district of pacifists. The people of my 
district have taken a definite part in all the wars of this 
country; but during the adjournment of Congress I brought 
this to the attention of a great many groups in my con- 
gressional district, and I say, as did the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. AsHsroox], that practically 100 percent of the people in 
my congressional district are in favor of this resolution. As 
has been so well said, the people, the mothers and fathers, 
furnish the boys and girls to fight the wars, as well as the 
money. 

The biggest issue that can come before our country at 
this time is the question of a foreign war. If we are to have 
a referendum on anything it seems to me this is the most 
important issue. I am heartily in favor of the gentleman's 
resolution. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentleman from Kentucky, 
and appreciate very much his very valuable cooperation. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. KVALX. In conjunction with the question raised by 
the gentleman from Ohio as to whether there was any op- 
position to this resolution, I merely wanted to ask the 
speaker, my good friend from Indiana, whether or not the 
opposition comes largely from the vested interests who con- 
trol the munitions of war and the raw materials that enter 
into the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I cannot answer directly. The fact is I 
have heard of almost no opposition coming from any quar- 
ter. I have been agreeably surprised by the apparent una- 
nimity of sentiment with which the proposal is being received. 

The plea I am making is one of the best-documented pleas 
ever presented to this or any other parliamentary body. It 
is documented by innumerable letters and telegrams that 
have been written, and resolutions that have been adopted 
by individuals and groups, that fill to bursting the file cases 
in my office. It is documented by letters written on the 
fancy and scented stationery of intellectuals who are gen- 
uinely alarmed by the war menace that hangs like a pall 
over the Nation, and it is documented by other letters that 
are fingerprinted by the worn and calloused hands of work- 
ing men and women. 

DEMAND IS RINGING THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 

A demand for the right to vote on sending our boys into 
foreign slaughter pens is ringing through every State in 
North America, and it has reached the throne of power in 
Washington, and we who sit on the throne of power are 
asked in the name of humanity to amend the Constitution 
so that those who have to do the dying and the suffering and 
to bear the unspeakable burdens and griefs of war shall have 
something to say about entering foreign wars. The people 
have lost confidence in the ability of diplomats to keep us 
out of foreign wars. What little confidence they had left 
disappeared the other day when they read how the United 
States was beguiled by European intrigues during the World 
War and how the World War allies were secretly pledged in 
advance to a division of territorial spoils—a pledge that has 
been kept in the dark for 20 years, with good old honest 
Uncle Sam not having the least suspicion of it. The people 
are saying today: 

Every time a Government official issues a statement on inter- 


‘national relations and every time a diplomat makes a false move 


the cold chills chase up and down our spines, for we do not know 
how soon the time may unhappily come when America will be 
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plunged into another horrible war. Give us the power to vote on 
war and we will take care of this question of war, and we will take 
care of it right by staying out of foreign wars. We are tired of a 
system whereby this most vital of all questions is determined by 
somebody away up in the stratosphere. We want to determine it 
ourselves. Anyway, we are the ones who have to do the dying and 
the suffering. Why shouldn’t we have something to say about it? 
We will defend our country from attack or invasion with the last 
drop of our blood, but when it comes to entering a foreign war 
we demand a voice and a vote. 

Mr. KELLER. If the gentleman from Indiana will be so 
kind, will he not read that last sentence again? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Iam quoting what I interpret the popular 
thought to be. 

Mr. KELLER. I understand, but it is so well put I would 
like to hear it again. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The last sentence was an allegorical in- 
terpretation of what I believe to be the people’s thoughts: 

We will defend our country from attack or invasion with the last 
drop of our blood, but when it comes to entering a foreign war 
we demand a voice and a vote. 


What are we going to say to those who plead for a vote on 
participation in foreign wars? Are we going to say, “It is 
none of your business”? 

Are we going to say to the anxious fathers and mothers, 
“The blood of your son is needed to redden the soil of Spain 
or China or Japan”? 

Are we going to say to the fine young man who is the 
potential cannon fodder, “It is none of your affair whether 
you are to be sent abroad to be blown to bits by bombs 
rained from the air; to be strangled by lethal gases, or to 
die in spasms from disease germs hellishly spawned in 
foreign laboratories”? 

During the last month I have visited a number of uni- 
versities in Ohio and Indiana and have seen many fine young 
men whose faces bear the imprint of character and high 
resolve, who desire under all circumstances to do their duty 
as God gives them light to see their duty, and I think I 
know what they are thinking. I think they are thinking 
that they love their country and that they would willingly 
give up their lives, if necessary, to defend it from attack or 
invasion by a foreign foe, but they are resenting, just as I 
resent, the idea that if a world war comes they will be con- 
scripted and sent away to die in foreign slaughter pens. 

I insist that it is the business of our fathers and mothers 
and our young men whether the flower of our manhood is to 
be sent into foreign countries to be maimed and slaughtered, 
and I contend that that question, whenever it arises, should 
be submitted to a vote of all of the citizens, the vote of every 
citizen having equal weight with the vote of every other 
citizen. The demand for a vote on foreign war will not be 
satisfied without action. If we disregard it now, that will 
not stop it. It will ring in our ears more and more, and it 
will be heard in the next congressional elections, and it will 
keep on being heard, because it is the voice of humanity 
crying in the wilderness. 

HOW CAN THOSE WHO SPEAK THE COMMON TONGUE OPPOSE A 
REFERENDUM? 

In this country are many persons, perhaps a vast major- 
ity, including Members of this House, who sprang, as I 
sprang, from the common people; who have known, as I have 
known, the poverty and distress of a lowly lot. I cannot hon- 
estly see how any of those whose origin gives them the right 
and license to speak for the masses of the people can per- 
suade themselves that those who have to do the dying and 
the suffering should have nothing to say about plunging this 
country into foreign wars. May angels and ministers of 
grace defend them as they sound the depths of technicalities 
and search the byways of legalistic sophistry to try to prove 
that the common people should not exercise a right which 
there is every reason to believe God intended they should 
have and exercise. I thank God I was born a commoner, and 
I pledge myself to remain true to the common people and to 
do all I can with my very limited capacity and imperfect 
vision to keep them out of foreign entanglements. 
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WHAT IS UNSOUND ABOUT IT? 


What is there that is unsound about this proposal that the 
people shall have a right to vote on declarations of war, 
except in the case of attack and invasion? 

How can anyone who is steeped in the genius and spirit of 
our free American institutions say that it is unsound? It is as 
sound as Magna Carta is sound. It is as sound as the Bill of 
Rights is sound. It is as sound as “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” is sound. It is in entire 
harmony with the philosophy of the Bill of Rights, and if 
adopted it would round out and complete that immortal chart 
of freedom. 

In America today we have a dual autocratic and popular 
control, where popular sovereignty stops at the water’s edge. 
Our citizens can elect their constables and their dog catchers; 
they can express themselves by referendum on the location of 
a pesthouse or a waterworks, but they do not have one word 
to say on the greatest of all questions—a declaration of war, 
that involves the happiness of their homes and the life or 
death of their children, husbands, and sweethearts. In its 
foreign relations our Government is a pure autocracy. This 
situation hearkens back to the Dark Ages, the ages of tyranny 
and oppression. It recalls the black, heart-breaking centuries 
when men, with unspeakable suffering, yearned for but never 
reached the goal of liberty, and now the advancement in the 
means of communication has made it possible in this 
twentieth century for us to complete the free processes of 
government, so nobly begun in the Bill of Rights, by giving 
to all of our people an equal right to vote on declarations of 
war, the vote of every citizen to have equal weight with the 
vote of every other citizen. 

TIME TO COMPLETE THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

When we think of the Bill of Rights we think of the long 
centuries of human travail when men toiled slowly and 
painfully upward toward the light of freedom. We think of 
Runnymede and the great charter wrested by the barons 
from King John which paved the way for our Bill of Rights, 
and which has been described as the finest fruit of 60 cen- 
turies of human struggle and evolution, and we see in our 
own great charter, the American Bill of Rights, a code of 
liberty which underlies in its principles and its exemplary 
influence all that is most successful in the enfranchisement 
of peoples. Let us review some of its guaranties: 

First. Freedom of religious worship. 

Second. Freedom of speech. 

Third. Freedom of the press. 

Fourth. Freedom to peaceably assemble and petition the 
Government for redress of grievances. 

Fifth. Freedom from unreasonable searches and seizures, 

Sixth. Freedom from cruel and unusual punishments. 

Seventh. Trial by jury. 

It is now proposed by my resolution to add one more 
guaranty, as follows: 

participation in foreign wars except with the consent of the 
people. 

What could be more in harmony with the spirit and the 
purpose of the Bill of Rights than that the people should 
have a right to say whether they shall sacrifice their sons 
and pour out their treasure in foreign wars? It is now time 
to complete the Bill of Rights by adding this new amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

ONCE TENABLE ARGUMENT NOW NULL AND VOID 


The only tenable argument ever made against the plan 
for a referendum on foreign war is the time required to take 
a referendum which it is claimed might give an enemy 
nation the advantage. 

That was a valid argument in 1837 but not in 1937. 

In the early days of the Republic the time objection was, 
indeed, an insuperable obstacle. Had it not been for imper- 
fection in the means of communication at that early time I 
believe that Jefferson and his compatriots would have in- 
cluded a provision for a referendum on war in their cher- 
ished Bill of Rights. The railroad, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the airplane were then in the bosom of the 
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unknown future. Even the pony express was as yet un- 
dreamed of. Letters mailed on the eastern seaboard were 6 
months arriving at the uttermost frontiers, if, indeed, they 
ever reached there at all. Now it is all different. The fast 
train roars its way across the continent in 100 hours, the air- 
plane in 24. The President, sitting before the microphone 
in Washington, talks to the entire Nation. 

Thus the only real objection ever made against a war ref- 
erendum, namely, that it would consume too much time, has 
been completely nullified by modern perfection in the means 
of communication. On this subject Admiral McGowan, of 
South em a great officer of the World War, gave expert 


to be a very general misapprehension as to the time required to 
hold a referendum. The United States has long since graduated 
out of the stage-coach and pony-express class, and there is 2 
reason whatever why in this day of railroads and 

telegraph and telephone and radio we could not refer the 8 
of war or peace to the people of the country and have their answer 
back within a week—indeed, within 48 hours, if absolutely 
necessary. 

This is the testimony of a great officer who was Paymaster 
General of the United States Navy and head of the Bureau 
of Supplies in the world’s greatest war, and who had a very 
practical vision of war problems. Since he testified all of 
the agencies of transmitting the written and spoken word 
have been further developed so as to quicken communication, 
and, in my opinion, there is no longer the slightest reason to 
raise the time factor as an objection to a war referendum. 

And on this point I desire to call another expert witness— 
Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, a great Army officer, who had 
the unusual fortune to win the coveted star of a general 
three times, on whom France awarded the Croix de Guerre 
and our Government the Distinguished Service Medal for 
stemming the tide of the enemy’s advance during the second 
Battle of the Marne. Writing to me a few days ago, he 
says: 

First, let me say that I feel strongly that we must adopt and 
ST eee moe that we must not adhere to our old plan 

of drifting into a war. The main objections to the Ludlow plan 
refer to fears that while we delay to vote a f 


powerful an 
neighbors give us ample protection 2 sudden attack. 
we are told by some that it is unwise to pro- 
into our Constitution. No more vital feature than the 
Ludlow amendment could be added to the Constitution, where it 
could not be repealed by the Congress in a moment of emotional 
stress. 


And he adds: 


The voters as a whole can never be subjected to such concen- 
trated propaganda as may fall on the fewer than 500 men in 
Congress, 


It seems to me that the testimony of these military experts 
disposes of the argument that there would not be time to take 
a referendum on a proposal to enter a foreign war. Ordi- 
narily there would be time for many referendums. It is 
assumed that if the amendment which I propose to give the 
people a right to vote on declarations of war is written into 
the Constitution the General Staff and the War College will 
set up machinery whereby such referendums may be taken 
expeditiously and on the shortest notice when ordered. 

DANGER OF A DICTATORSHIP 

There are those in this country, perhaps in this Congress, 
who believe that the power of the President should not be 
governed by the Constitution of the United States. They 
believe that it should be governed by the constitutions of other 
nations. If Germany gives Hitler the power to plunge that 
nation into war overnight, and Italy gives Mussolini that 
power, it follows, they claim, that our President should have 
similar powers. With this doctrine of dictatorship resulting 
from foreign precedent I want to have nothing to do. 

I do not agree that because other countries have dictators 
who can make war easily and expeditiously, America should 
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also have a dictator. America is not Germany and it is not 
Italy; it is not Spain and it is not Russia or Japan. 

America is the greatest free country in the world, and let 
us fervently hope that it will remain forever free, And right 
here I would like to point out the real danger that unless 
we decentralize the war power and give it to the people, a 
tyrant may some time appear in the White House and grab 
that power. We cannot overlook the fact that governments 
all around the world have been going centripetal at an 
amazing rate. 

Since the World War—the war which we hoped was to save 
democracy—19 democracies have died and the hopes of the 
people have died with them. Our own country has not 
escaped the centripetal trend. 

By actual count at the last session of Congress 270 bills, 
prepared and predigested in the executive departments, were 
sent to Congress by heads of bureaus and other executive 
agencies. and most of these bills were passed and became 
laws. 

In the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses 77 
major laws were enacted. Of these, 18 originated in Con- 
gress and 59 originated in the executive departments. I 
mention this trend of executive influence over Congress not 
in criticism, because executive leadership was necessary to 
bring our country out of the darkest night of economic dis- 
tress and despair it ever has known, but if the man who hap- 
pens at any given time to be President has so much influ- 
ence over Congress in an economic emergency, less serious 
than war, to what length might not a tyrannical President 
go in usurping the war power and plunging America into 
war to satisfy his own whims? If we are to stabilize peace in 
America and do our part toward stabilizing the peace of the 
world we should decentralize the war power and vest it with 
the people themselves. That is where it ought to be. That 
is where sovereignty abides, and we should do this before it 
is everlastingly too late, before some tyrant makes his ap- 
pearance in the White House. No stancher friend of peace 
ever occupied the Executive Office than President Roosevelt, 
but, after all, the period of one President's service is but a 
second in the life of a nation, and I shudder to think what 
might happen to our beloved country some time in the future 
if a tyrant should appear in the White House, grab the war 
power, and run amuck. 


AT THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON 


In the solemn history of the world we look at two colossal 
figures who typify the two extremes—Napoleon the tyrant 
and Jefferson the humanitarian. God save America from 
another Napoleon! 

A few years ago I stood at the palatial tomb of Napoleon, 
on the banks of the Seine he said he loved so well, and 
looked over the balustrade at the sarcophagus where rest 
the remains of that incarnation of blood and murder, sur- 
rounded in magnificent panoply by the battle flags he had 
captured in his amazing career of conquest and of violence. 
I could not become enthused, even amid these surroundings 
of imperial majesty, because I had a sickening sense of the 
widows and orphans he had made and how he had brought 
sorrow and grief and desolation into nearly every household 
in Europe. 

As I paused there, surrounded by vivid reminders of the 
bloody Napoleonic campaigns, I resolved that when I re- 
turned to America I would visit another shrine where I knew 
my emotions would be different. I would visit the tomb of 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote into the great Declaration 
the precious doctrine that “all men are created equal.” 

And later, when I stood on that Virginia mountainside, 
while the rays of early morning gilded the shaft where rest 
the remains of the greatest humanitarian since Jesus of 
Nazareth, I was impressed as I never had been before. 

“Here,” I thought, “lies a man whose passion it was to save 
and to serve, and not, like Napoleon’s, to destroy humanity, 
Here lies the great champion and defender of human rights.” 
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And I was thrilled beyond my feeble powers of language to 
describe by the inscription on his tombstone which he himself 
wrote and commanded to be be placed there. 


Here— 


It reads— 
was buried Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia. 

That inscription, it seemed to me, is more significant for 
what it does not say than for what it says. 

There is not one word in it to indicate that he had been a 
Member of the Congress of the United States, Minister to 
France, Secretary of State of the United States, and that he 
had held the highest office in the gift of his countrymen—the 
Presidency of the United States. He wanted to be remem- 
bered not for the positions of distinction he had held but for 
the service he had rendered to humanity. That was Thomas 
Jefferson, one of the most incomparably grand figures in the 
world's history, and I believe that if the man who hurled into 
the teeth of tyrants the defiant doctrine that all men are 
created equal and that other man of colossal height who said 
that God must love the common people because He made so 
many of them—Jefferson and Lincoln—were living today, 
they would be supporters of my proposed constitutional 
peace amendment which makes all citizens equal in the 
greatest and most tragic of all decisions—the decision that 
registers a nation’s verdict for war or for peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLER. I would like to know what position Jeffer- 
son took in relation to the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I do not know just what the gentleman 
means. 

Mr. KELLER. Was he for it or against it? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Suppose the gentleman tells us himself. 
He is a better scholar than I am. 

Mr. KELLER. The gentleman knows. I would also like 
to ask what position Jefferson took in the War of 1812. The 
gentleman cited him as a prince of peace. Of course, I have 
signed the gentleman’s petition, because I would like to hear 
an honest discussion of the matter, but I am not getting it 
now. 

Mr. LUDLOW. My time is expiring and I suggest the 
gentleman discuss that question in his own time. It would 
lead me farther afield than I care to go now. 

Mr. KELLER. Oh, no; not in my own time. I am not 
proposing the proposition. The gentleman ought to defend it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Something was said a while ago about this 
not being a pacifist proposition. The gentleman who made 
that statement was correct. 

NOT A PACIFIST PROPOSITION 


If anyone has jumped to the conclusion that the constitu- 
tional amendment I am advocating is a pacifist proposition, 
as the word “pacifist” is generally understood, I want to cor- 
rect that impression. This proposition has nothing whatever 
to do with the size of our national defense. It in no way, 
sense, or degree impairs our national defense, since under the 
very terms of the resolution there would be no referendum 
in the case of attack or invasion. 

A declaration of war is no idle and inconsequential thing. 
It signs the death warrant of our fine young manhood. 
Surely it is a matter of sufficient importance to entrust to the 
decision of all of our people, with women having equal vot- 
ing rights with men, as is proposed in my resolution. 

WOMEN NOW HAVE NO RIGHTS ON DECLARATION OF WAR 

And why should not women have the right to vote on a 
declaration of war? War is the supreme calamity affecting 
family ties. It breaks up happy homes and tears heart- 
strings asunder, Women go down into the valley of the 
shadow of death to bring our boys into the world. Why 
should not they have something to say as to whether their 
own flesh and blood shall be hurled into the hell of a foreign 
conflict? 
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Mr. KITCHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr, KITCHENS. The question to be voted on under this 
resolution would be, Shall the United States declare war on a 
foreign country? Is it not a fact that the United States has 
never declared war on any country, there just simply being a 
state of war existing? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I think that is a legalistic technicality there 
that is really not important. The declaration that a state of 
war exists is tantamount to a declaration of war. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman raises the 
question as to whether or not women should be entitled to 
vote. Would he not also be willing to extend that further 
and include citizens over the age of 18? Boys over 18 would 
be drafted. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I think it should rightly be so extended. I 
would favor the gentleman’s suggestion. Certainly anyone 
who is eligible for draft, or in the draft ages, should have a 
right to vote on the question of war. That is simple justice. 
But this resolution, if it is brought before the House, will be 
wide open for amendment in the Committee of the Whole, 
and the suggestion that my friend makes can be offered in 
the form of an amendment, 

In every war, terrible as is the fate that awaits many 
men, the women are the worst sufferers. Of the 531 
Members of Congress, only 7 at this time are women, so you 
can see how pathetically negligible and impotent is the op- 
portunity afforded to give expression to whatever may be 
women's viewpoint on any particular war proposal. 

It would have to be a mighty good cause that would drag 
America into war under this constitutional provision. I sin- 
cerely believe that it would keep America out of all foreign 
wars, and, indeed out of all wars, unless the occasion should 
arise for a righteous war of defense, which is very im- 
probable. 

We are not a nation of aggressors, and the chances that 
some foreign power will come to our shores to attack us are 
about as remote as the probability that the moon will sud- 
denly jump from its orbit and land on top of us. 


THE HORRIFYING WORLD PICTURE 


If we take a look at the horrifying world picture, I am 
sure we will all be impressed with the necessity of doing 
something to keep America out of foreign entanglements. 
Both the Occident and the Orient are aflame with war, and 
there is danger that we may be dragged in at any time. And 
if another world war comes, what a war it will be! It will 
not be like any other war that has ever gone before. It 
will not be a contest between visible armies made memora- 
ble by the conduct of brave and heroic men on the battle 
lines but it will be a scientific slaughter-fest. Science will 
step in and direct the implements of destruction for a reign 
of carnage and a harvest of death that will make all pre- 
vious wars pale into insignificance. Whatever that some- 
thing is that must be done to keep us out must be done now, 
when we are at peace and before the war spirit is aroused. 
Whatever that something is that must be done to keep us 
out of war it must be in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment. A mere statute will never suffice, because the forces 
that would sweep the Nation into war could and would re- 
peal in a jiffy any statute that conflicts with their purpose. 
Only a constitutional amendment has the permanency and 
Stability to keep us free from the foreign entanglements that 
are threatening to be woven all around us. 

Three times since I first introduced my proposal for a 
referendum on war the American Institute of Public Opinion 
has conducted polls on it and has always found the people to 
be overwhelmingly for it. Summarizing its findings, the 
Institute announced on October 10: 

On many public questions Institute polls show sharp trends of 


opinion. But public opinion on the war referendum idea remains 
unusually constant. When the Institute asked voters the identical 
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referendum question in November 1935—that was 10 months after 


I first introduced my resolution—75 percent of the voters 


favored it. In September 1936, sentiment in the poll was ee ne 
cent in favor. Today's vote showed 73 percent in favor. In y's 
poll, women voters are more sharply in favor of the war referendum 
than men. A breakdown of the vote by sexes shows that while 
men bs the proposal by a vote of 69 to 31 women favor it by 
79 to 2 

In 3 however, Feat Institute ear a this new and 

wn increasing signs 


of strength over the 
„ which sat in 1935 
by Representative LUDLOW ob- 


the last session of , however, 185 signatures were obtained 
and sponsors are optimistic of finding 33 more names in the 
coming session. 

President Woodrow Wilson well said that he had heard 
of “governments making war on governments” but that in 
all of the range of his observation he never knew of “peoples 
making war on peoples”, and our present Chief Executive, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, uttered a sentiment of cheer and 
inspiration to the human race all around the world when 
he said that “war by governments must give way to peace 
by peoples.” If in every country on the globe the war power 
could be democratized and vested with the people, war prob- 
ably would almost vanish from the earth, for the people— 
and by that I mean the people of every land—do not want 
war. They are sick of its heartaches, of its grief and suffer- 
ing; of the pain it puts in the hearts of mothers. America, 
our great, beloved country, has always been noted for its 
primacy as an exponent of righteousness and high ideals, 
and I ask to what greater cause could we dedicate ourselves 
than to assume the leadership in trying by precept and 
example to emancipate the human race from the curse of 
war. 

While no one realizes more keenly than I do the danger 
of our involvement in foreign war, I do not subscribe for 
1 minute to the defeatest theory that if another world war 
breaks out America cannot escape it. I believe that is a 
wholly erroneous theory. America will not enter a foreign 
war if the people have a chance to vote on the proposition. 
If the counsel of calmness and reason prevails and the 
people are allowed to settle the question in the privacy of 
the ballot booths we will keep out of war. I think I know 
something about American sentiment on war as a result of 
my years of hard struggle to promote my war referendum 
amendment. I say that as a nation we do not want to enter 
foreign wars and we will not do so if the people have a 
chance to decide the question. 

I have presented to you the broad outlines of my peace 
proposal and what it is hoped to accomplish by it. I 
believe it would banish from the minds of our people most of 
the fears of involvement in foreign wars and that it would 
go very far toward stabilizing the peace and security of 
America; and, furthermore, I believe that it is fundamentally 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 10 additional minutes. I would 
like to ask him a question. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thank my friend for his courtesy, but I 
do not care for 10 additional minutes. I have had my say 
and there are other gentlemen waiting here. It would not 
be fair to them. 

Mr. KELLER. They will be glad to wait, I know. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I have said practically all I care to say 
now and it would not be fair to a number of other speakers 
who are to come after me for me to consume more time. 

Mr. KELLER. Why not answer questions? 

I THROW THE TORCH TO YOU 

Mr. LUDLOW. I believe that the real question here is 
whether we Members of Congress are willing to shut the peo- 
ple out from that one great awful decision which, once made, 
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cancels the power of Congress and of the people for years to 
come. Once the decision to declare war has been made by 
Congress, it follows that civil liberties are suspended, the press 
can be controlled, men can be sent to danger and death, 
billions must be spent, billions must be loaned to foreign 
nations, foreign exchange must be supported with American 
money. After that one great decision Congress becomes by 
it a rubber stamp. The Nation becomes an armed camp. 
It seems to me, my colleagues, that we should be willing to 
allow our constituents to participate in this major decision. 

Speaking for myself, I am not going to say that my constit- 
uents are not intelligent and well-informed enough to vote 
on a question of sending our boys away to be killed in for- 
eign wars. I know that they are and I believe that the 
American concept of free government will remain imperfect 
and incomplete until the people are given a right to vote on 
a question that affects so intimately their homes, their 
families, and their well-being. 

I have had my say, and I throw the torch to you. Let us 
sign discharge petition No. 11 up to the requisite number 
of 218, which will bring it before the House as a basis for 
what will undoubtedly be one of the most notable peace 
discussions of modern times, with wide latitude of debate 
and unlimited privilege of offering amendments. Then let 
us pass the resolution in its perfected form and trust that 
it will be ratified by the States, so that there may be added 
another pillar to the great temple of liberty. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 5] 
Aleshire Disney Hill, Ala. Phillips 
Allen, Del. Douglas Holmes 
Barden Drewry, Va. Jarrett ar Pg 
Barton Driver Johnson, Minn. Reed, Ill. 
Beam Edmiston Kennedy, Md Robertson 
Beiter Eicher Keogh Robinson, Utah 
Bland Evans Lamneck Okla. 
Farley Lea 
Boylan, N. Y. Fitzpatrick Lesinski Sirovich 
Buckley, N. T. McGroarty Smith, Maine 
Burch Ford, Calif. McLean Somers, N. T. 
Fulmer Mahon, S. C Spence 
Cannon, Wis. Gavagan Meeks Sullivan 
t Gifford Mills Sumners, Tex. 

Celler Murdock, Ariz. Treadway 
Chandler Greenwood Norton Wallgren 
Citron Greever O'Connell, R.I. Wene 
Clark. N. C Gregory O'Connor, Mont. Whelchel 
Cole, Md. Haines O'Connor, N. Y. White, Idaho 
Costello Hamilton O'Leary 
Crosser N.C. O'Neal, Ky. Wood 
Cullen Harlan Owen Woodrum 

Parsons 
DeRouen Healey 
Dickstein Hildebrandt Pfeifer 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-two Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. RAYBURN, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture may be permitted to sit during 
the sessions of the House during the remainder of the week. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does this request include the subcommittees? 

Mr. JONES. I will include the subcommittees in my re- 
quest, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas modifies his 
request to include subcommittees, which the Chair thinks 
would be included in the original request. 

Mr. JONES. I should think so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend in the Recorp the remarks I made today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a radio address delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

PACIFIST OR MILITARIST 


Mr, LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this 
afternoon the great subject of peace and order in the world 
just presented so ably in one of its phases by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LupLow], I believe I cannot do better in 
the interest of clarity than to relate to the House my own 
mental experience with this subject. 

In my boyhood in the mines of Pennsylvania I came under 
the influence of a very remarkable man, a Welsh coal miner, 
a Quaker. I shall name him, for his name is worthy of 
public documentation here or at any time—Joseph Harrison, 
long gone to his rest. He was a man of phenomenal address, 
his personality plainly ennobled by his religious convictions, 
and soon impressed me with his opinions on the subject of 
peace and war. He made it seem strange to me that gov- 
ernments, organized for the great purpose of suppressing 
violence and bloodshed as between their subjects or citizens, 
should themselves claim the privilege of adjusting their con- 
troversies by the method of the sword. In short, he made 
me a pacifist. During the rest of my life I took pains to 
proclaim his great principles. I was a pacifist in my every 
thought until that tragic day, the 7th of May 1915, when the 
Lusitania was sunk, assassinated from beneath the sea, in 
violation of the long-honored laws of peace and war. The 
shock made me a militarist and I could think only of punish- 
ing the foul transgressor. What did this mean? Here I 
was a pacifist and a militarist, both at the same time. This 
conflict of ideas challenged me. 

PEACE AND ORDER INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS 

Which was right? Was either right, this pacifist or mili- 
tarist within me? We had recess of Congress at the time, 
and I took the problem home to think it out. In a couple of 
weeks the matter cleared up. Joseph Harrison, the Quaker, 
was right in principle, but his principle implied a certain 
kind of institution, namely, government, with its rules of 
conduct prescribing the rights and duties of the countries 
involved, and courts to decide controversies as to facts or 
meaning of the law as they arose between nations. In short, 
it became clear—and this is fundamental to any discussion of 
our subject—that peace and order in this world are institu- 
tional products. You have them in the domestic community 
generally, because you have those institutions, lawmakers to 
make the rules of conduct, courts to decide disputes, and 
sheriffs to look after unyielding recalcitrants. 

I found, to be concrete, that I could be a pacifist in my 
own community of Cumberland. There were laws defining 
my rights and my neighbors’ duties, and if we had a dispute 
no fight psychology arose; we thought of the law and 
justice of the peace. If his decisions were unsatisfactory, 
then a higher court held open its doors. I found, also, I 
could be a pacifist in our great interstate community, the 
United States, because flowing from this very body were laws 
prescribing rights and duties and courts to adjust disputes. 
Then, however, I made a fundamental discovery. There 
was one community in which I could not be a pacifist, the 
community of nations, where nations meet and have their 
controversies just like individuals. In that community I 
could not be a pacifist; no; I had to be an anarchist, because 
that community before the war, the community of nations, 


was not functioning under the rule of law but under the rule 
of force and anarchy when disputes arose. It is true there 
was a body of international law, the jus gentium, codified 
from the days of Grotius and De Vattel, but there was no 
court having jurisdiction to apply its principles to interna- 
tional controversies. 


RESPONSIBLE CAUSE OF WAR 


What are the causes of war? you may be asking. My an- 
swer is that the causes of war are innumerable and un- 
predictable in character. They are not merely economic, 
not merely the political ambitions of Napoleons and Cae- 
Sars. They are innumerable and unpredictable in charac- 
ter. I consider the responsible cause of war to be the 
absence in the international community of a law-and-order 
organization with adequate agencies, with courts having a 
real jurisdiction to decide disputes between nations. The 
responsible cause of yellow fever, the physician will say, is 
not the mosquito. In our day of light and knowledge, the 
responsible cause is the absence of netting when mosquitos 
infest the neighborhood or of proper public measures to 
eliminate them entirely. So when nations have a serious 
dispute a war psychology arises between them because there 
was no court having jurisdiction to decide the dispute. 


THE LEAGUE AND COURT 


Does the United States require such an organization? 
We know our Republic has been a peace-loving country, yet 
we have had four foreign wars. Has the sacrificial price been 
paid to appease the pride of Mars? Witness the 10,000,000 
sons of mother humanity dead on European battlefields, and 
the 20,000,000 crippled or gassed compelled to walk their way 
through life, not as God made them, qualified by Nature to 
meet the contingencies of life. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is such a court, even as first 
proposed by the Quaker, William Penn. There is such a 
league. But the United States has been denied the privilege 
of enjoying the protection of those institutions when contro- 
versies arise, not by decisions in this House, I am glad to 
say, but in a tragic and historic session of the Senate. 

A most unhappy oversight occurred to the illustrious great 
author of that greatest of peace procedures. The Covenant 
of the League ought to have been referred to this House 
and the Senate where majority votes should have determined 
its disposition, instead of to a session of a body where recal- 
citrant partisan and personal hates taking advantage of 
the voting rule of one-third plus one might easily encompass 
the defeat of any program. We should have no Constitution, 
yea, we should not be meeting here this day if two-thirds ma- 
jorities had been required in the ratifying conventions. 


SOVEREIGN RIGHTS 


Now, what objections have been made, I ask, to the United 
States joining with others in the noble task of assuring 
public order in the international community? Oh, rights, 
certain sovereign rights might be jeopardized, it is said, if 
we enter the Court or the League. Who made this objec- 
tion? Not the late Senator Root, not Secretary Stimson, 
not Chief Justice Hughes, not President Taft, and, surely, 
not Woodrow Wilson, whose shoe latchets the puny critics of 
this generation are unworthy to loosen. Who are these ob- 
jectors? Well, my friends, if you will divide men into two 
classes, those who do things in the world and those who 
have to be pushed out of the way while things are being 
done, you will find these objectors fall in the latter class. 

Sovereign rights! When are the rights of our country 
sovereign—under what circumstances? Well, sir, the United 
States is sovereign in the 48 States of the Union. It is sover- 
eign in Hawaii, in the Philippines, in Alaska, in Puerto Rico, 
and sovereign over 3 miles of the waters that wash their 
shores. It has sovereign exclusive rights wherever it can send 
its own courts and judges with jurisdiction to decide disputes. 
But out in the community of nations, out on the high seas, 
its rights are not exclusive, not sovereign. They are rights— 
international rights—which the United States enjoys only 
in common and in equality with all other peoples’ rights 
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whose protection demand international organization. But, 
sir, as I grow older I am getting impatient with the per- 
son who talks only of rights, never of duties, in his course 
through this life. I want to hear from men and women who 
think equally of duties. There are no real rights without 
duties. It was duties that erected this Government. It is 
duties that are feeding and clothing and schooling the mil- 
lions of little ones who are to follow us. Rights, rights there 
were, when the Lusitania went down, rights that had never 
been doubted—yet, what do we see as we look out on the 
Atlantic that fateful 7th of May 1915? The faces of 500 
women and children, struggling in the waves, looking upward 
to Heaven and asking the Sovereign of the Universe to grant 
them a justice and a protection denied them by sovereigns 
on earth. Rights? Why mock their spirits with such utter 
futility and cant? 
REASONABLE FAITH 

“A warless world by court decisions? Who will enforce 
its decisions?” It is only a dream says the pessimist. 

My friends, the trouble with the pessimist is that he 
dreams just as much as any other dreamer, but he dreams 
only nightmares. The practical fact is that, given a chance, 
nations have such a preference for law and order that as 
to some one hundred and fifty controversies between nations 
which have been submitted to arbitral tribunals and the 
World Court in not a single instance has war followed a 
decision. 

In all this consideration, not precedent, not philosophy, 
not principle are lacking, but another element absolutely 
essential in all human endeavor, individual or social. It is 
a reasonable faith, a common-sense faith. We grant it to 
our insurance companies; we grant it to our courts; we grant 
it to our executive and legislative institutions—yea, we grant 
it under perfectly voluntary circumstances to our transporta- 
tion agencies of travel in the darkness of the night. Why 
deny this faith to peace and order agencies? It is not the fool 
who grants this faith; it is the fool who refuses to grant it. 
To refuse this faith to peace institutions and give it to war 
instead, now when democracy and civilization are at stake, 
may mean treason to humanity. 

THE LUDLOW RESOLUTION 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said fully explains my own ap- 
proach to the problem of war prevention and indicates my 
view of the inadequacy of the Ludlow method. Let me repeat, 
peace and order are institutional products which the human 
family has only been able to achieve through the institu- 
tion of laws, with courts to decide disputes, and other agen- 
cies. The method of peace, I think, has been Settled by 
the most extensive experience in the establishment of 
order in the domestic community. The Ludlow method 
finds no place in all that experience. Public organiza- 
tion to secure peace and restrain lawbreaking has always 
been the rule. Organization, whether by patriarch, tribe, 
king, or republic, but organization always. The Ludlow 
method is found nowhere, I repeat, in that experience. In- 
deed, the resolution does not propose any plan through which 
peace and order may be assured between nations. Wars are 
to be permissible forever under the Ludlow resolution. 

We must, I think, distinguish between two kinds of sup- 
porters of the Ludlow method. There is the broad friend 
of peace and order in America, in Europe, in Asia, every- 
where. He is also in favor of the World Court, like William 
Penn, and necessary organizations preventive of war. I am 
with him to my last breath. But there is another kind of 
supporter who rules the whole problem of war prevention out 
of his consideration. He, he declares, is “not an internation- 
alist” but an isolationist. Not an onalist—what 
then—Neanderthal man or Pithecanthropus erectus, perhaps. 
The anthropologist gives him that range of choice. “Not an 
internationalist.” He says this utterly oblivious of the fact 
that he is “international” in saying it, in a language made up 
of Sanscrit, Greek, Roman, Germanic, French, and Celtic 
tongues. He may be saying it perhaps over the radio, whose 
very existence we owe to a Maxwell, to a Hertz, a Marconi, 
to the “Edison effect,” and scores of engineers in as many 
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different countries of the world. Sir, one need not think twice 
to realize that our daily lives are governed and served by a 
precious civilization of composite international origin, whose 
continued life depends on international support and defense. 

The Ludlow method takes no note of all this. It proposes 
no pax humana, of either Nazarene or Wilson conception. 
The pax Japonica concerns it not. Wars, foreign wars, it 
neither condemns nor approves. It ignores entirely the 
fact that the United States, under the Pact of Paris, is now 
obligated not to declare war except in self-defense; and the 
honorable fact that the United States keeps its covenants. 
Uncle Sam is no treaty breaker. There are no “scraps of 
paper” scattered guiltily over the floors of the office of our 
Secretary of State. The Ludlow method essays only to 
change the manner of declaring war. It reads: 

Except in the event of an invasion of the United States or its 
territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens residing therein, 
the authority of Congress to declare war shall not become effective 


until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast thereon in a Nation- 
wide referendum. 


Iam, sir, a pacifist, but I can find nothing of the principle 
of the pacifist in this resolution. Congress and the Presi- 
dent are no longer to exercise the power to declare war, as 
deemed wise by the fathers, except in case of invasion. But 
who is to say what is an invasion or when it occurs? Con- 
gress, I presume. But suppose its decision should be con- 
tested in the courts as unconstitutional. Should the country 
go on waging war against the enemy while its lawyers were 
defending it in the courts, or obey the courts’ injunctions to 
suspend military operations, awaiting its decision? There 
may be, as remarked by our colleague the Honorable CHARLES 
I. Fappis, facts essential to judgment which our Government 
knows but cannot safely disclose to the public. Says he in 
the Forum: 

In plans for the continuing defense of a nation, there is an- 
other factor. Not all the facts concerning military strength, 
methods, positions, and objectives can be made public. The war- 
referendum idea provides for a yote of the people when we are 
faced with war. But there is no possible way by which the people 
could be fully informed of what had been done and what re- 
mained to be done to thwart the designs of the enemy and 
hag the Nation. Such information would play squarely into 

hands. Yet that very information ought to be a deciding 
factor in determining whether to make war. 


Or again as well stated by the Congressman: 


Suppose the vote is against war. Until the enemy arrives on 
our shores, no move can be made against him. He may decide not 
to invade at all but rather to destroy shipping and harry com- 
merce in and out of our ports. 


Finally, I would ask what is the use of holding such a 
referendum here unless a like referendum must be held in 
the enemy country. And what if the two referendums should 
result in conflicting verdicts? To me the whole plan of 
referendum suggests futility and folly. The Navy and the 
Army are about to have a terrific football contest; New York 
and Chicago, in baseball, have a rubber to play off, to deter- 
mine their primacy. Why should they go to the expense of 
having umpires? If disputes arise between the players, why 
not refer the disputes to the bleachers? They are sufficiently 
interested to vote, and to come to what? A decision? In- 
deed, instead of saving this country from a possible foreign 
war, a referendum of that character, in my judgment, is 
more likely to involve us in two wars, the foreign war, of 
course, abetted and encouraged by such sabotage, and an- 
other war, here at home, civil in character, more to be 
dreaded than other wars. 

CHINA AND JAPAN—ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 

I will now turn away from this ill-considered proposal to 
wiser counsels we possess, thank God, within the Republic. 
I turn to the counsel of our great President in Chicago a 
few weeks ago. I turn to the statements of his greatly 
esteemed Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell Hull. 
We know that our State Department stands out distinct in 
one of its aspects. It is never partisan. It is never Repub- 
lican; it is never Democratic. It is always American, and 
acts with a view to preserving the peace and promoting the 
welfare of the country. So as a Democrat, I can consult 
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the Republican predecessor of our present great Secretary 
of State, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson. 

A few days ago I introduced a joint resolution calling for 
the application of economic sanctions by the United States 
in cooperation with other nations, as a means to support 
our treaty and end Japanese aggressions in China. May 
I take a moment of your time now to read the conclusions 
reached with regard to this Chinese-Japanese situation, our 


immediate problem, by so great an authority as the prede- 


cessor of Cordell Hull, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, free 
to speak and who did speak freely. What does this great 
statesman think upon the subject? First, in an open letter, 
he makes the statement: 

Let me make it perfectly clear that in my opinion this is not 
@ case where there should be any thought of America sending 
armies to participate in a strife that is going on in Asia. Not 
only is such a course probably militarily impossible, not only 
would it be abhorrent to our people, but to attempt it would 
do much more harm than good. 


Then he adds: 


The lamentable fact is that today the aggression of Japan is 
being actively assisted by the efforts of men of our own Nation 
and men of the other great democracy in the world—the British 
commonwealth of nations. It is not only being actively assisted, 
but our assistance is so effective and predominant that without it 
even today the aggression would in all probability be promptly 
checked and cease. 

To what circumstance does he refer? To economic cir- 
cumstances. We are under no necessity to have war with 
Japan, but we are under obligation, in both the Paris Pact and 
the Nine Power Treaty, to maintain and protect the rights 
covenanted; and that result, in the view of this former Sec- 
retary of State, can be obtained by economic methods. Secre- 
tary Stimson would not draw forth the Sword of Gideon; but, 
like Abram with Lot, he would cease trade with Japan. He 
calls attention to the fact that the United States supplies 
Japan with half her iron ore and 75 percent of her oil, and 
buys at the same time 85 percent of her silk by which she 
secures exchange to pay for our exports. 

He continues: 

So I say that the first glaring fact which stares us in the face in 
our analysis of the situation is that China’s principal need is not 
that something should be done by outside nations to help her but 
that outside nations should cease helping her enemy. 

In this grave crisis in the Far East we not only must not fear 
to face issues of right and wrong but we must not fear to co- 
operate with other nations who are similarly attempting to face 
those issues. Failure to act— - 


He warned— 
will not keep this country out of war but will endanger our own 
peace. 

Sir, our liberties, our independence have not been won in 
the past by condoning great wrongs in other nations. [Ap- 
plause.] But they may be easily lost in that way. Witness 
China, if you want to know what such former shirking of 
duties bring. 

I know the skies are hanging darkly over the democracies 
of the world; are threateningly lowering upon its civiliza- 
tion; but I do not discourage, I do not despair. I believe 
that the forces of civilization, that the fortitude of a justice- 
loving people, that the better statesmanship of the leading 
countries of the world are going to triumph over these evil 
influences. 

We have been promised peace and order by the Father, 
speaking through the lips of His prophet, Isaiah. The day 
shall come when the sword shall be beaten into a plowshare. 
For He doth keep His covenants, the Good Book says, “The 
hills and the valleys may pass away, but His word endureth 
forever.” [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. Dries asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the REcorp. 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Record concerning our 
foreign policy, and particularly the policy of isolation, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a letter from the commissioner of labor of the State of New 
York together with a conference report in that connection on 
the wage and hour bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Murpocx of Arizona, asked and was given permission 
to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow after the disposition of the regular business, and 
the special orders heretofore entered that I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow after the disposition of the legislative pro- 
gram and the special orders heretofore entered that I may 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, unless there is some regular order under the 
call of the Calendar, that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcott] may address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent that on Wednesday the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr] may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table and the completion of the 
legislation program. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, after the completion of the legislative program 
and the special orders heretofore entered, that I may address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, after the completion of the special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may address the House for 3 minutes and 33 
seconds, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? ` 

There was no objection. 

HELEN SHANAHAN 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts and ask for its immediate 
consideration. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 348 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House to Helen Shanahan, widow of William F. Shanahan, late 
an employee of the House, an amount equal to 6 months’ salary 
compensation, and an additional amount not to exceed $250, to 
defray funeral expenses of the said William F. Shanahan. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House 
heretofore made, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

DISREGARD OF THE VETERANS’ PREFERENCE LAW 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to make a speech, 

but I do want to call attention to what I considered a clear 


violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the veterans’ pref- 
erence law in the filling of a position in the classified civil 
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service which has come to my attention. How general the 
practice is I have no way of knowing. I call the matter to 
the attention particularly of the members of the Veterans’ 
Committee and other veterans of the House, as well as veter- 
ans’ organizations, and all those interested in the civil service 
and the merit system throughout the country. 

During the summer a vacancy occurred in the rural carrier 
service at Alto, a small village in Kent County in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Michigan, the district which I have 
the honor to represent. In the regular performance of its 
duty the Civil Service Commission conducted an examination 
for the purpose of furnishing a list of eligibles to the Post 
Office Department from which to make the selection to fill 
the vacancy. A great many took the examination. Finally, 
the Civil Service Commission certified to the Post Office De- 
partment the names of the three standing the highest. Of 
those three, two were veterans and one was a nonveteran. 
The two standing the highest were veterans. No. 1 on the 
eligible list with his veteran’s preference had a rating of 100 
percent. No. 2 and the nonveteran had the same rating, but 
under the preference law the veteran was given the prefer- 
ence and stood No, 2 on the eligible list. The nonveteran 
was last or No. 3. Notwithstanding the fact that the two 
highest were veterans and the third a nonveteran, the Post 
Office Department appointed the nonveteran in utter disre- 
gard of the spirit at least of the veterans’ preference law 
and all civil-service laws and regulations. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman does not 
blame the Civil Service Commission in any way in this, 
does he? I have found them always very fair and that they 
worked very finely with a small appropriation. The gentle- 
man doubtless knows that the representatives of the national 
veterans’ organizations have protested to the Civil Service 
Committee against the discrimination against yeterans. 

Mr. MAPES. I am glad the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts has brought out that point, because the Civil Service 
Commission was in no way involved in the disregard of the 
law. I want to make that clear. It acted in the usual 
manner, performed its duty under the law, and submitted 
to the Post Office Department, the appointing officer in this 
case, the names of the three who stood the highest in the 
examination in the order of their standing. 

My attention was called to the matter first after a peti- 
tion had been circulated and signed by a large proportion of 
the patrons of the route, protesting against the appoint- 
ment, and since I returned to Washington for this session 
of Congress I have received a letter from one of the chap- 
ters of Disabled American Veterans in my district protest- 
ing against the treatment accorded the veterans. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has it occurred to my friend from Mich- 
igan that it is just barely possible that the unsuccessful 
candidates may have refused to buy a Democratic campaign 
book at $250? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not know abeut that, although my in- 
formation is that the two veterans were Republicans and 
that the nonveteran was a Democrat. The postmistress, of 
course, is a Democrat. I want to make it clear, however, 
that there is no question of the fitness or character of any 
of the people involved. The postmistress is a nice woman; 
and, as far as I know, the nonveteran who got the appoint- 
ment is a man of good character and good standing the same 
as the veterans are. The Post Office Department in its 
communication to me in regard to the matter certifies to the 
character and fitness of the veterans. Speaking of the 
veterans and the reasons why they were not appointed, the 
letter says, “Such reasons in no way reflected upon their 
characters or fitness.” Apparently it was solely a matter of 
politics. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Members of the House well know, the 
law provides that in making appointments to positions under 
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the classified civil service preference shall be given to honor- 
ably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines. May I say that 
no one can get the full significance of the action in this case 
without reading the various statutes with reference to the 
appointment of veterans and the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice law and regulations as well. If anyone will do that he will 
appreciate how violent a violation of the spirit of the law the 
appointment of this nonveteran was. 

In addition to the provision to which I have just called at- 
tention, there is a further statutory provision, passed in the 
Deficiency Act of July 11, 1919, as follows: 

An appointing officer who passes over the name of a veteran 
eligible and selects that of a nonveteran with the same or lower 
rating, shall file with the Civil Service Commission the reasons for 
so doing. 

When this matter was first called to my attention, I re- 
called that provision of the law, but I did not recollect the 
subsequent clause which reads as follows: 

Which reasons will become a part of the veteran's record but will 
not be made available to the veteran or to anyone else except in 
the discretion of the appointing officer. 

Notice that language: “Which reasons will become a part 
of the veteran’s record.” In other words, these reasons are 
filed with the veteran’s record and become a charge against 
the veteran, but will not be made available to the veteran or 
to anyone else except in the discretion of the appointing 
officer. In fact in this case I have been unable to ascertain 
what reasons the appointing officer gave for his failure to 
appoint either one of the veterans, 

Referring to the regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion I find that the President, on December 30, 1911, issued 
the following Executive order applying particularly to the 
appointment of rural carriers: 

In all cases selections shall be made with sole reference to merit 
and fitness and without regard to political consideration. No in- 


quiry shall be made as to the political or religious opinions or 
affiliations of any eligible. 


The regulations go on to say that where an inquiry of that 
nature is made the fact shall be cause for the removal of the 
appointing officer and “the appointment of the rural carrier 
concerned, if elected, shall be canceled.” 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Has the gentleman inquired of the Post 
Office Department as to whom the Post Office Department 
submitted the list of three for recommendation, other than 
to the local postmaster? 

Mr. MAPES. No; I have no definite information as to 
that, but my understanding is that appointments of this 
nature have to go through the local Democratic organization, 
which in this case is the Kent County Democratic Party com- 
mittee. Upon being consulted with reference to this matter 
and upon being asked to file the petition of protests of the 
patrons on this route, I took up the matter with the Post 
Office Department. I called attention to the fact that the 
Civil Service Commission had given me the ratings of the 
three eligibles and to the provisions of the law to which I 
have just referred. I forwarded the petition to the Depart- 
ment and asked that the matter be reconsidered and that one 
of the veterans be appointed to the office. 

I have here the reply of the Post Office Department, 
written and signed by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the substantive part of which I should like to read. 
After acknowledging receipt of my letter, the letter of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General goes on to say: 

In filling a vacancy in the rural carrier force the Department is 
privileged to select any one of the eligibles certified by the Civil 
Service Commission, provided that if it passes over a veteran to 
appoint an eligible whose name stands below that of the veteran 
on the register, it file with the Commission its reasons for so doing. 

After a full consideration of the qualifications of the three 
eligibles certified, the Department, in the exercise of its right of 
selection, tendered the appointment to Harvey M. Slater, and filed 
with the Civil Service Commission its reasons for passing over the 
military eligibles, though such reasons in no way reflected upon 
their characters or fitness. 
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If the appointing officer can do that, this veterans’ prefer- 
ence law might just as well be stricken from the statute books, 
because the appointing officer may say, if he chooses to do so, 
that he did not appoint either one of the veterans because his 
hair was red or because he did not like his complexion or 
because, as in this case, he was a Republican, all in clear 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the civil-service 
statute and the veterans’ preference law. As I stated, I do 
not know how general this practice has grown in the depart- 
ments, but here is a case which it seems to me should be 
called to the attention of Members of the House and to the 
country. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. I sympathize with the gentleman’s indigna- 
tion. May I call the gentleman’s attention to a series of 
articles running in the Christian Science Monitor, which in- 
dicates the complete and absolute surrender of the civil- 
service system to politics? The inference is that the distin- 
guished occupant of the White House gives lip service to the 
civil service and Field Marshal Farley rapes it at will. 

Mr. MAPES. I think the gentleman’s statement should be 
supplemented by the statement the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts made to the effect that the fault cannot be laid 
at the door of the Civil Service Commission. The fault lies 
entirely with the Congress of the United States and the ap- 
pointing officers; with the Congress in passing so many 
laws placing the employees outside of the civil service, and of 
the appointing officers, as in this case, in disregarding the 
spirit of those laws already on the statute books and the 
civil-service regulations. 

Let me read the balance of this letter which I received 
from the Assistant Postmaster General: 

From the foregoing you will understand that the appointment of 
Mr. Slater, which has already become effective, was regular in every 
way and that the military eligibles were in no way unjustly 
treated. 

This appointment of Mr. Slater, a nonveteran, was made, 
although in the former paragraph he says the character and 
fitness of the veterans who outranked Mr. Slater on the eli- 
gible list were in no way questioned. Still they were passed 
over in complete disregard of all civil-service laws and regu- 
lations and of the Veterans’ Preference Act. There is only 
one way to correct the wrong that has been done, and that 
is to cancel the appointment of the nonveteran, as the civil- 
service laws and regulations provide, and appoint one of the 
veterans. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Ford of California asked and was given permission 
to revise and extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks which I have just made and 
to include therein copy of correspondence I have had with 
the Post Office Department, as well as certain pertinent pro- 
visions of the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one-half minute in order 
to ask a question of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Maps]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not privileged 
at this time to recognize the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocns] for that purpose. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Scorr] yield for a half minute? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I thank the gentleman 
from California. Would the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes] like to have that case taken up by the Civil Service 
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Committee, of which I am a member, for investigation? I 
think the committee would be glad to investigate it. 

Mr. MAPES. One of the purposes I had in mind in say- 
ing what I have here today was to call the matter to the 
attention of the proper committees of the House and I shall 
be glad to have the committee, of which the gentlewoman is 
a distinguished member, consider the matter. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, following the previous special orders, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that on tomorrow, after the 
completion of business on the Speaker’s desk and following 
the special orders already entered, he may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from California is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, as a rule I do not place very 
much credence in old adages, but there is one which I am 
inclined to recognize sometimes and to follow—that is the 
one which states that where there is smoke you will generally 
find some fire. I think, in connection with the subject I 
am going to discuss this afternoon, enough smoke has ap- 
peared on the horizon to indicate there is some fire present. 

I want to talk for a short time about the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, its activities, and the publicity it has been re- 
ceiving just recently. I believe I can qualify to speak on 
the subject because there is no coal produced in my con- 
gressional district. I do not believe there is any coal pro- 
duced in the State of California, but, if so, it is not an 
appreciable amount. We do not use very much coal in my 
congressional district because of the climate, which is warm 
most of the year. We do not have to heat our homes as do 
people in other parts of the country. To be sure, we have 
transportation agencies which do consume some coal to 
generate steam, but the amount is negligible. 


I believe I can also qualify to speak of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission because the Commission was established 
under a Democratic administration, and I belong to the 
Democratic Party. I believe I can qualify, too, because some 
of the things which have been stated just recently about the 
Commission affect my State politically because of the per- 
sonalities involved. 


I have no rancor in my heart and I am not gunning for 
anybody. The fact of the matter is that at this particular 
time in my life I have a friendly feeling for everybody. 
However, some things have happened down there which I 
want to take up, and which I believe the Members of the 
House might well consider, since we did establish a Coal 
Commission, which has complete supervision over a billion- 
dollar industry, and which in this supervision undoubtedly 
will supplant other governmental institutions in the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, for example. This is particu- 
larly true due to the fact that this Commission is taking 
over the bituminous-coal statistical work of the Bureau of 
Mines, which has been in charge of such information for 
years, and has operated very efficiently. 

Just the other day Mr. George Edward Acret, who has been 
the Acting Director of the Division of Trial Examiners, re- 
signed his position, and in doing so made certain serious 
charges against the Bituminous Coal Commission and others. 
If there is enough smoke connected with the Bituminous 
Coal Commission to cause the Chairman of the Commission 
to offer his resignation first as Chairman and later as Com- 
missioner and then, after each offer of resignation, to with- 
draw each of them; if there is enough smoke to cause a 
member of another body to go before the Commission and 
“lecture” its members; and if there is enough smoke to cause 
the Acting Director of the Division of Trial Examiners on 
the day of his resignation to list certain things about the 
Commission which, he contends, are seriously wrong, then 
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there is enough fire for the House of Representatives, which 
established the Commission, to look into the matter and 
determine whether the statements of the latter gentleman 
are true or whether the things which have appeared in the 
papers are untrue and therefore should be recalled. 

Mr. Acret was a prominent lawyer in the city of Los An- 
geles, living in a town as advantageously situated as the city 
of Long Beach as far as climate is concerned. In 1934 he 
was a candidate for justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of California, and was well enough thought of by the people 
of the State of California to receive 456,000 votes for this 
office. When the old Commission was established he, with 
four others, received an appointment as a Commissioner. 
There were then five Commissioners, who remained there 
until the Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional. 
Under the new law the new Commission was set up, and 
four of the old Commissioners were reappointed—Mr. Acret 
was not reappointed—and three new members were placed 
on the Board. 

A majority of the new Commission, however, almost im- 
mediately employed Mr. Acret as the Acting Director of the 
Division of Trial Examiners. It was his duty as chief ex- 
aminer to go into the different States and different localities 
and conduct hearings, to have the producers of coal come 
before him so that he and his assistants might find facts 
upon which the Coal Commission could later issue orders 
regulating the production of coal and regulating commerce 
in coal; and if the intrastate commerce directly and detri- 
mentally affected interstate commerce, then the Commis- 
sion’s order could regulate intrastate commerce in coal under 
the provisions of the Coal Act. I want to bring up later 
one intrastate commerce hearing which was held and the 
action of the Board afterward as far as that hearing was 
concerned. 

There are some parts of Mr. Acret’s charges and of his 
accusations into which I cannot go. There are some parts 
of the newspaper stories regarding his accusations which I 
cannot read because the rules of the House restrain its Mem- 
bers from mentioning individuals connected with the United 
States Government in another body. However, the story ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News of Wednesday, No- 
vember 17, and in the Los Angeles Daily News of Thursday, 
November 18. If you have not already read it, I hope you 
will get that paper—it may have been in other papers, 
though I saw the article in that one—and read the entire 
article. 

The first charge the newly resigned Acting Director made 
is that the Commission, “which has already been in opera- 
tion for 6 months, is without any sensible or workable form 
of organization and is loosely and incompetently adminis- 
tered.” Of course, this is one man talking. It may be pos- 
sible this one man is sore about something; it may be a 
personal grievance. However, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that the Commission is and has been divided almost 
from its inception, four against three. I also call your at- 
tention to the fact that the four members of the Commission 
have set themselves up as directing Commissioners, acting 
for the entire Commission, and to the fact that the law 
which established the Commission said nothing at all about 
directing Commissioners. 

Stories have appeared in the papers with reference to the 
difference of opinion between the four and the three Com- 
missioners, so while Mr. Acret may be one individual suffer- 
ing from a personal grievance, at the same time we must 
take into consideration the division of opinion in the Com- 
mission, about which I shall say more later, and we must 
also take into consideration that Mr. Acret resigned—he was 
not fired—what supposedly is a $10,000-a-year job, and then 
made these accusations that the Commission is “without 
any sensible or workable form of organization.” 

I do not know about that, but I believe there is one way 
of finding out whether the Commission is operating as it 
should. I do know this particular Commission has been 
promising that a scale of rates and of prices would be made 
effective at any date, going back almost to the middle of 
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August, and that the schedule of rates has not yet been 
published. 

They were then promised for Thanksgiving. The re- 
signed head of the trial examiners makes the prophecy in 
the papers that they will not even be in operation by the 
first of the year and that they will not be “effective” then. 
I called this morning to find out when they would be avail- 
able and it was stated that they might be available “at any 
time now.” 

The second charge that was made is, I think, a rather 
serious charge against what is supposed to be an independ- 
ent commission established by the Congress to do a par- 
ticular job. That is that “certain political influences and 
interferences with the normal functioning of the Commission 
are chiefly responsible for the almost complete break-down of 
the Commission.” 

It is hard to get away from political influence on any par- 
ticular commission, All of us at one time or another think 
that we see the proper thing to do and we ask commissions 
to do it. We do not always get what we want, but there are 
individuals who can, in general, get exactly what they want. 
It is not right, but it happens. It should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

He refers in his third charge, and I hope you will notice 
this closely, to the fact there is a fundamental difference 
existing between two factions of the Commission over the 
Chairman's “scheme”—I use the same word that Mr. Acret 
did—to have the Commission “grant at the expense of the 
general consumer a special below-cost price of coal to the 
railroads for locomotive fuel.” 

I asked somebody else who was closely connected with the 
Commission whether that fundamental difference existed, 
and he said, “You bet your life it exists, but we hope there 
is a possibility that when the new rate is published that that 
difference will not be in there.” I asked him if it would 
be in there and he said, “I cannot tell you now, but it may 
not be; so I suggest that before you mention the subject 
that you wait until the schedule of rates comes out and then 
make the accusation.” 

This particular difference between members of the Com- 
mission dates back to the old Commission set up under the 
first law. At one time when it was barely possible that the 
Commission would establish a rate of prices for coal, and at 
the time the chairman of the Commission was most inter- 
ested and actively engaged in getting a special below-cost 
price of coal to the railroads for locomotive fuel, Mr. Acret 
opposed the granting of that special rate. Another member 
of that Commission likewise opposed the granting of a spe- 
cial below-cost rate to the railroads, and the chairman of 
the Commission set up a $12,500 fund and told Mr. Acret and 
the other Commissioner that it might be a good idea for 
them to go to Europe to study coal in foreign countries, . 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. In just a moment. 

That Commission, you will recall, did not have money 
directly appropriated to it by the Congress for its operation, 
so it got $90,000 from the W. P. A. fund for its administra- 
tion and $12,500 of that money was set aside on the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman for these two gentlemen who 
opposed the "special below-cost price of coal to the railroads 
for locomotive fuel” to take a trip to Europe so that, un- 
doubtedly, in their absence the matter could be decided. 
Both Commissioners, however, refused to take the trip, even 
though it was made so very attractive. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I appreciate the splendid address the 
gentleman is making on this subject, and I am wondering if 
he can tell us the political pressure that is being brought to 
bear as indicated during the course of his remarks and also 
whether he can tell us who it is that is applying the political 
pressure. 

Mr. SCOTT. I cannot under the rules of the House. 

Mr. McFARLANE,. The rules of the House or of the Sen- 
ate? 
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Mr. SCOTT. There are rules of the House that prevent 
me from referring to certain individuals. The papers car- 
ried the story and mentioned names, however. 

This fundamental difference still exists between the ma- 
jority and the minority members of the Commission. Mr. 
Acret says that when the schedule is printed then the whole 
thing will come to light, the whole difference of opinion will 
come to light. Why not bring it to light now and see to 
what extent those members of the Commission who were in 
favor of granting a special below-cost price of coal to the 
railroads were trying to put it over before the rates them- 
selves are established. 

Mr. Acret was the acting director of the division of trial 
examiners until just the other day. Mr. Acret at one time 
was told that it would be to his advantage to “go along” with 
the Chairman. 

I have heard the words before, used by the same individ- 
ual, who told a prominent friend of mine in Los Angeles that 
it might be a good idea to “get along” with a certain lawyer 
in Los Angeles. I refrain from mentioning his name be- 
cause it might be an infringement of the rules of the House. 
Later the Chairman of the Commission was told to fire Mr. 
Acret as the acting director because of his opposition to this 
scheme, as he refers to it, of the Chairman of the Board. 
Last September the personnel man in the Commission noti- 
fied Mr. Acret that he was dismissed. Mr. Acret took the 
notice to a minority member of the Commission and said, 
“Look at that.” The dismissal was entirely unauthorized 
by the Commission. This minority member of the Commis- 
sion called five newspapermen and said, “Come down to the 
meeting. It might be interesting.” When they appeared 
the Chairman of the Commission came in and said to this 
minority member of the Commission, “Just forget about that 
Acret dismissal; I have withdrawn that.” It was not until 2 
months after that occurrence that Mr. Acret resigned his 
position as Acting Director. 

Mr. Acret makes the charge also that some of the present 
Commissioners are continually subject to the fear of politi- 
ca) reprisals and are thus in danger of being “so influenced 
that they cannot reach independent decisions.” The Com- 
mission at one time was told, in substance, that, “If you 
fellows cannot get along down here, cannot work together, 
cannot reach an agreement of your differences, there is a 
possibility that the membership of the Commission will be 
cut from seven to three, and four of you will lose your jobs.” 

The Acting Director, who has just resigned, says that the 
Commission is at the point of becoming “a national scandal.” 
I, then, as one who voted for the creation of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, am interested to the extent that I do not 
want to see it become a national scandal and reflect discredit 
upon the judgment that I exercised in voting to establish 
the Commission—a Commission that is regulating, under- 
stand, a billion-dollar industry. 

He charges, sixth, that although the Commission now an- 
nounces that there will be prices effective at Thanksgiving, 
that these prices will not in reality be put into operation 
until much later, and that under pending proceedings they 
will not be effective then, because of certain basic legal 
defects in the Commission’s loose manner of conducting its 
legal affairs. 

That is the charge made by a prominent and reputable 
Los Angeles attorney whose ability, whose integrity, nobody 
has ever questioned. Yet, when he made the charges that he 
did against certain individuals, those certain individuals re- 
taliated, not by answering his charges, not by saying that 
they are untrue, but by making a direct personal attack on 
the man who said it. I have had some experience with that 


in the past from the same individual who now attacks Mr.“ 


Acret. At one time I saw fit to criticize something that he 
had done and asked him for an explanation. In place of 
getting the explanation, I got personal abuse in a letter from 
him—a letter which he gave to the newspapers. 

To resume: 


They (the prices) will not be effective then because of certain 
basic legal defects in the Commission's loose manner of conducting 
its legal affairs. 
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That is from the man who received 456,000 votes from the 
people of the State of California for the office of justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of California. 

Mr. Acret says, finally, that 

The so-called directing Commissioners, a self-styled dominating 
body, wholly unauthorized by statute, are guilty of unbelievably 
disgraceful incompetence and extravagant waste in their admin- 
istration of the billion-dollar bituminous-coal industry. 

The Commission appointed this man as Director of the 
Trial Examiner Division. He had been a member of the old 
Commission, 

Certainly anybody in whom the present Commission had 
enough confidence to place in the very important position 
of Acting Director of the Trial Examiner Division, a large 
division, composed of able men acting in the capacity of trial 
judges, ought to be given the courtesy of very serious con- 
sideration when he makes charges of the serious character 
which have been made in Mr. Acret’s written statement. 
These charges cannot be considered as a just case where an 
individual who, through pique or prejudice, makes state- 
ments which cannot be sustained. The charges Mr. Acret 
has made are such that it would be unwise for him from any 
standpoint to make them at random. He has produced for 
me certain documents, which, I think, are on the fore of 
them, substantial evidence for reaching a conclusion that the 
Coal Commission is guilty of “unbelievably disgraceful in- 
competence,” and that “under pending proceedings the pres- 
ent rates will not be effective then (on January 1) because 
of certain basic legal defects in the Commission’s loose man- 
ner of conducting its legal affairs.” 

Last July the Commission directed Mr. Acret, as Director 
of the Trial Examiner Division, to go into the State of Ohio 
and to hold a hearing there to determine whether Ohio intra- 
state commerce could be brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. He conducted those hearings and 
prepared his findings of fact and filed them with the Com- 
mission, with the intention that the Commission use these 
findings of fact as a basis for an order that would bring intra- 
state commerce in coal in Ohio under the control of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission, subject to the indi- 
vidual’s right to make claim for exemption. In order to 
accomplish this it was necessary, under the express require- 
ments of the Coal Act, that these findings of fact clearly 
establish certain very definite, very conclusive facts that 
intrastate commerce in coal in Ohio directly affects interstate 
commerce. Instead of accepting Mr. Acret’s very able report 
the Commission referred the report to the legal staff of the 
Commission—to the lawyers who had represented one side 
of the case in Mr. Acret’s court. Mr. Acret states that the 
reason for this extraordinary procedure was the Chairman’s 
personal animosity toward him. 

Mr. Acret makes the charge that when his findings were 
referred to the legal division they changed them around as 
much as possible so that nobody could recognize them as 
the old findings of fact; that they changed parts here and 
parts there, but continued to use his findings as a basis for 
their findings of fact, and then used these substituted find- 
ings as a basis upon which to establish the Commission’s 
order bringing all intrastate commerce in coal in the State 
of Ohio under the Commission’s jurisdiction. In doing so, 
the legal division so jumbled the facts, and made so many 
mistakes in copying the facts, and omitted so many material 
facts, that the findings of fact which they will have to pre- 
sent in court to make their order stand up, are so vague, 
are so incomplete, are so jumbled, that no court will ever 
uphold the Commission’s order. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman is saying about Ohio coal. I am sorry 
I did not hear the first part of the gentleman’s remarks. 
Has the gentleman already laid the basis of all the historical 
facts with reference to the separation of this gentleman from 
the service? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am sorry I missed that. 

Mr. SCOTT. He resigned. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am very much interested in 
this phase of it, and I made inquiry today on this one point: 
I understood from the newspapers that the Commission had 
decided that all coal produced in Ohio was interstate coal. 
I cannot, for the life of me, see how they could make that 
sort of finding, because when we passed that bill, and when 
the bill was considered in the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which committee I am a member, I took a very active 
interest in the consideration and passage of the bill. I 
maintained on this floor that there would be some instances 
where coal could be produced in Ohio that would not be 
interstate, and consequently could not come within the pur- 
view of that law. When I noticed in the newspapers that 
they had made that sort of finding, naturally I was very 
much interested. I shall follow the gentleman’s discussion 
with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman raised the question about 
Ohio. After the trial division presented its findings of fact 
and prepared an order the Acting Director’ of the Trial 
Examiner’s Division, before he resigned, made an analysis of 
his findings of fact and the legal division’s findings of fact, 
showing the errors, showing what the legal division has done, 
and showing why its findings of fact will not be sufficient to 
stand up in court if anybody attacks the order that is made. 
I have that analysis with me. 

I ask unanimous consent now, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
revision I may make reference to certain excerpts from the 
report that was prepared by the Acting Director of the Trial 
Examiner’s Division of the Bituminous Coal Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. This reads as follows: 


To: Commissioner John C. Lewis. 


w 
posed form of order. In view of the importance 

these documents were prepared with great care and in a workman- 
like manner. Though no defect was found in their accuracy 
correctness in every respect, I understand that, nevertheless, 


Ẹ 


1. Because the Commission’s substituted findings upon their face 
show substantial misstatements and errors concerning well-known 
facts of the industry and concerning the facts and figures adduced at 
the 


2. Because the Commission’s substituted findings do not find that 
any definitely stated coal in intrastate commerce in Ohio is in 
competition with interstate commerce in any definitely stated lo- 
cality, or localities, in the State of Ohio. 
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findings do not find 


POINT I 


At the outset the Commission found on page 2 of its substituted 
findings as follows: 

“2. That during the years of 1929 and 1934 to 1936, inclusive, 
there was a total of 88,861,334 tons of bituminous coal produced in 


figures embodied in the above-quoted total were pre- 
sented at the hearing with the express understanding that such 
figures did not include the important item of any tonnage produced 
by the substantial number of wagon and truck mines in Ohio pro- 
ducing less than 1,000 tons per year, and did not include the sub- 
stantial item of coal used by railroads and steamships, each of which 
limitations the Commission’s findings, as above quoted, do not men- 
tion. This finding is incorrect in addition by approximately a mere 


ings of Fact, which reads as follows: 


ve of that produced by wagon and 
truck mines producing less than 1,000 tons annually, and the 
Ohio, exclusive of coal used by 

railroads and steamships, all in net tons, is as follows: 


Amount 
coi 
in Ohio 


10, 428, 415 
11, 220, 233 


“The balance of coal which was produced and not used in the 
State of Ohio was shipped to surrounding States and elsewhere 
in interstate commerce.” 

Obviously, whoever undertook to reframe the examiner’s find- 
ings overlooked the fact that the total tonnage for the years 
1929, 1934, 1935, and 1936 is indicative of nothing, and certainly 
does not represent the total production “during the years 1929 
and 1934 to 1936, inclusive.” In addition, a clerical error appears 
to have been made making this total, since the separate items, 
if totaled at all, should total 188,860,672 and not 188,861,334. 


b 
E 
1 
3 
! 
3 
i 


1936, inclusive,” when 
y. ts the consumption in 
Ohio during ye separate years of 1929, 1934, and 1936. This finding 


parison of the two documents, however, discloses no points of 
difference except errors of computation, petty transformations, 
and serious omissions of fact from the Commission’s substituted 

thereby illustrating the necessity of the rule under which 
good practice requires that all important documents be prepared 
from original sources in order to avoid what is termed in legal 
and engineering parlance “accumulated errors.” 

Let me illustrate this point further. The findings of the trial 
examiner on page 23 are as follows: 

“Of the 49,055,000 tons consumed in Ohio in 1929, 10,428,415 
uction of Ohio mines and the difference came 
(e) commerce from these six competing States, 
In 1929, 21.2 percent of the total consumption was Ohio coal.” 

ever, in its substituted findings stated as 


“7. That during the year 1929 the State of Ohio consumed a 
more than was produced within the State. 

That tonnage of interstate shipments of bituminous coal 
e Ohio during the year 1929 was 

percent of the total consumption 


1937 


The difficulty with this, in addition to the fact that the state- 
ment does not to the form of the proof, is that, who- 


000 tons. Also, the substituted purport 

percent from 100 t to secure the percentage of Ohio inter- 
state coal of the total Ohio consumption and thereby secure a re- 
sult of 79.8 percent, thus, of course, making the total Ohio con- 
sumption the extraordinary amount of 101 percent and thereby 
giving further evidence of the necessity of following the rule that 
all important documents be prepared from original and not 
secondary sources. 

The Commission’s substituted findings are replete with errors 
similar to those above set forth as to both facts and figures. It 
should not, however, be necessary to further develop this point in 
view of the fact that there are still more serious errors to be 
discussed which go to the very gist of the entire proceedings. 

POINT II 


The Commission's substituted are insufficient because 
they do not find that any definitely stated amount of coal in 
intrastate commerce in Ohio is in competition with interstate 
commerce in any definitely stated locality or localities in the State 
of Ohio. 

It will, of course, be conceded that one of the necessary ele- 
ments for an order subjecting Ohio intrastate coal to Federal 
regulation is a finding that there is in fact competition between 
Ohio interstate coal and some definitely stated amount of intra- 
state coal in certain definitely stated localities in the State of 
Ohio. The Commission's finding of this necessary and specific 
element is as follows: 

“13. That a large number of representative cities and towns 
throughout the State of Ohio, numbering over 1,000, received ship- 
ments by rail of bituminous coal from both intrastate and inter- 
state origins in 1936; that there is keen and active competition of 
intrastate commerce in bituminous coal with interstate commerce 
in bituminous coal in substantially all coal markets in the State; 
that the evidence of production and distribution presented con- 
cerning previous years establishes the fact that the distribution of 
coal in intrastate transactions and interstate shipments by rail 
in Ohio, follow generally the conditions prevailing in Ohio in 
1936; that, in addition, there are large shipments of intrastate 
and interstate bituminous coals moving by trucks into the sev- 
eral e consuming market areas; and that this coal engages in 
keen and active competition with interstate and intrastate rail 


There is no place either in the Commission’s substituted findings 
or in the Commission’s conclusions as to what coal or localities 
in the State of Ohio are referred to in the above-quoted finding. 
In the substituted findings and conclusions the practice is adopted 
throughout of referring to the coal and localities sought to be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the act as merely “coal” and 
“localities.” It is obvious that the use of the words coal and 
localities, standing alone, is a partitive construction meaning, 
merely, “some coal” in an indefinite amount, from some unidenti- 
fied mine or mines, is in competition with interstate coal in some 
two or more localities in the State of Ohio, without any indication 
of what such a “locality” consists, or where such locality, or 
localities, may be located. 

It is also obvious that the expression “a large number of repre- 
sentative cities and towns * * * num over 1,000,” 
merely indicates that there are more than 1,000 of such cities and 
towns, and that this indefinite number, over 1,000, is not included 
among those destinations which receive coal in interstate com- 
merce. Likewise, the words “substantially all coal markets in the 
State” indicate that there are an indefinite number of “coal mar- 
kets” in which there is not any competition between interstate and 
intrastate commerce in coal in Ohio. Of course findings of fact 
cannot be made in any such loose manner. Findings of fact, to 
have any legal effect, or any sensible meaning, must be made in 
a much more precise manner. Under these findings the attorney 
for any producer in the State, and the charge of any court, may 
rightfully claim that the particular coal of any producer and the 
particular market in Ohio to which his coal goes is not covered by 
the Commission’s findings and is within the Commission’s implied 
and admitted, but undefined, exceptions. It would seem that one 
need not be a lawyer to understand this simple proposition. 

Since the Commission has formally made an order attempting to 
subject Ohio coal in intrastate commerce in Ohio sold in all locali- 
ties of the State to the jurisdiction of the act, the Commission 
should certainly have made its findings as broad as its order. 
They are expressly required to be so by the Coal Act. The findings 
which were necessary to sustain the Commission’s order were those 
5 at page 22 of the examiner's findings, which are as 

ollows: 

“The Ohio coal which is consumed within the State is shipped 
in intrastate commerce by either rail, water, truck, or wagon to 
every locality, county, and destination within the State, and is 
used within the State for all purposes for which coal is used. All of 
such coal, of every kind, quality, use, and description, and how- 
ever transported, insofar as is revealed by the record herein, as to all 
localities, counties, and destinations in the State of Ohio, is in 
direct, very active, keen, destructive, and cutthroat competition at 
each of such localities, counties, and destinations with all of the 
coal hereinafter referred to, of every kind, use, and description, 
which comes into the State in interstate commerce from other 
States, to each and all of such localities, counties, and destinations.” 
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A similar fatal defect is carried over into the Commission’s pur- 
conclusions which were substituted for the conclusions made 
y the examiner. The Commission has actually stated no con- 
clusions but has merely stated that which purport to be con- 
clusions but which are in fact additional defective findings of fact. 
These purported conclusions were obviously taken from the findings 
made by the examiner, but the n words to make these 
findings effective in any t have been omitted. On page 9 of 
the Commission's substituted conclusions the Commission pur- 
ports to conclude, with emphasis added by me, as follows: 

1. That bituminous coal consumed in the State of Ohio, which 
is produced within the State of Ohio and shipped to Ohio destina- 
tions, is in direct, keen, active, and continuous competition with 
bituminous coal shipped to the same markets from interstate 
sources and transactions in bituminous coal in intrastate com- 
merce between localities in Ohio directly affect and prevent the 
free flow of interstate commerce in bituminous coal from produc- 
ing localities without the State of Ohio; that transactions in 
intrastate commerce in bituminous coal within tht State of Ohio 
at unregulated prices will depend upon interstate transactions in 
coal moving from Ohio producers to markets that are regulated 
in order to maintain the unregulated prices in Ohio markets; that 
interstate shippers, subject to regulated prices, will be unable to 
compete in ted markets in Ohio.” 

In addition to covering no definite coal in any definite locality, 
the above paragraph is also defective because the last two sen- 
tences have no sensible meaning. Apparently, whoever made the 
transposition from the examiner’s findings further “lost his way” 
in these two sentences. 

The above-quoted purported conclusion is contained as part of 
the examiner’s findings of fact properly stated, and placed where 
it belongs in the findings of fact, is as follows: 

“43. By reason of all of the foregoing facts and by reason of 
the heretofore-mentioned destructive and cutthroat competition, 
if any of the coal produced in Ohio and consumed in Ohio in and 
from any locality, county, or destination within such State, of 
any kind, character, or description, or for any use or purpose, 
were not subjected to regulation under the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937, all coal of every kind, character, or description, and for 
any use or purpose, coming into the State of Ohio in interstate 
commerce to any and all localities, counties, and destinations, 
would be directly affected to the extent that such Ohio coal is 
left unregulated and the interstate bituminous coal market in 
Ohio would be and become further demoralized and to an extent 
greater than such demoralization exists at the present time, for 
the reason that a producer of Ohio coal whose coal is left unregu- 
lated, would be free to, and would, cut prices to an extent sufficient 
to completely exclude an equivalent amount of coal heretofore 


_ coming into the State of Ohio from competing States. 


“44, All transactions in Ohio intrastate coal in and at all locali- 
ties and counties in such State now directly affect and will con- 
tinue to directly affect, and for a long time past have directly 
affected, interstate commerce in all coal moving into Ohio from 
all competing States in and to each and all localities, counties, and 
destinations in such State, and, insofar as is revealed by the record 
herein, all transactions in Ohio intrastate coal of every kind, char- 
acter, and description, and for every use and purpose, now directly 
affect, and will continue to directly affect, and for a long time past 
have directly affected, all such interstate commerce in all such 
interstate coal. 

“45. If transactions of bituminous coal in intrastate commerce 
in Ohio as to all localities, counties, and destinations, of such 
State were ated under the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937, such transactions would cause an undue and 
unreasonable advantage and preference in favor of each of such 
localities, counties, and destinations, and against all coal 
into the State of Ohio from competing States, and would cause an 
undue, unreasonable, and unjust discrimination against all of such 
coal coming into the State of Ohio from such competing States.” 

The trial examiner followed these findings by appropriate con- 
clusions of law which appear to have become lost in the substi- 
tuted findings and conclusions as adopted by the Commission, and, 
as a result, the Commission’s findings and purported conclusions 
contain no conclusions of law at all. 

Attention is respectfully directed to the fact that the order 
adopted by the Commission directly follows and apparently appro- 
priates the exact wording of conclusion No. 4 of the examiner's 
conclusions. This is, of course, partly the purpose of conclusions, 
to wit, a guide to the form of the order. 

It should not be necessary to point out the legal effect of any 
single one of the deficiencies set forth under this point. It should 
be noted that these defects are carried over into the Commission's 
purported conclusions of law and into the Commission's order. 

POINT II 


The Commission’s substituted findings are insufficient to sup- 
port the Commission’s order because they do not find facts suffi- 
cient to justify the Commission’s purported conclusion that coal 
in intrastate commerce in Ohio directly and detrimentally affects 
interstate commerce. 

It will doubtless be admitted that it is not sufficient for the 
findings of fact to establish merely that there is keen and active 
competition between certain definitely described intrastate and 
interstate coal in Ohio in certain definitely described localities in 
the State of Ohio (if such coal and localities were definitely de- 
scribed) but that, in addition, it is also necessary that there be 
found facts that such competition directly and detri- 
mentally affects such interstate commerce. 
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The basic facts which cause and which will continue to cause 
such competition to affect all transactions in bituminous coal to 
the detriment of interstate commerce are well known throughout 
the bituminous coal industry. These facts are numerous and 
relate to the bituminous coal industry alone. It is the concur- 
rence of all and each of these facts which causes the detrimental 
effect of Ohio intrastate coal upon interstate coal as stated in the 
Commission’s order. 

The examiner made findings as to each of these peculiar, exclu- 
sive, and concurring basic facts in the first 26 paragraphs of his 
findings, which findings in this r consist of a complete dis- 
sertation of the outstanding facts of the bituminous ccal indus- 
try. These basic facts, ipso facto, establish the conclusions 
reached in the examiner’s report. These facts show why the coal 
industry, of necessity, is continuously engaged in selling coal, on 
the average, at prices substantially below the cost of production; 
why competition in the industry is carried to the nth degree; 
why, as a natural consequence, such conditions in the industry 
cause competition in intrastate coal in Ohio to be so seriously 
detrimental to interstate commerce as to inevitably destroy intra- 
state commerce entirely; and why regulation of such intrastate 
commerce in Ohio is an absolute necessity not only from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the operator and of the mine labor, 
but also from the standpoint of the public ‘welfare with relation 
to conservation and mine safety. 

The Commission recognizes the importance of these basic facts 
by making reference to many of them in its opinion rendered in 
this proceeding. And yet but two or three of these basic facts, 
the concurrence of all of which is necessary to establish the Com- 
mission's right to regulate intrastate commerce, are made a part 
of the Commission's substituted findings of fact. That essential 
part of this case which is covered in the first 26 paragraphs of 
the examiner's findings of fact is transposed only in part into one 

ph at the end of the Commission’s findings. This one para- 
graph and the Commission's other substituted findings are totally 
insufficient to sustain the all-embracing order which the Commis- 
sion has made that all intrastate coal in Ohio directly affects all 
Ohio interstate commerce and causes unreasonable and unjust 
discrimination against such interstate commerce. 

The Federal Government cannot subject to the penalty of the 
Coal Act the intrastate commerce of Ohio, or any other State, in any 
such loose manner. 

It is my opinion that the order of the Commission in this pro- 
ceeding, by reason of each, or any, of the hereinbefore-mentioned 
defects is void. The Commission, of course, has now no jurisdic- 
tion to change its findings or its order in any respect and the 
order should therefore be vacated. New proceedings should be 
commenced from the beginning and a new hearing had. Instruc- 


tions of the Commission are respectfully requested as to proceed- 


ings which have been had, or which are about to be had, in 25 or 
30 other States of the United States. 
GEORGE EDWARD ACRET, 
Acting Director, Division of Trial Examiners, 
National Bituminous Coal Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be granted 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. For fear that the gentleman does 
not have time to finish, would the gentleman care to express 
to me his own personal opinion as to whether the report made 
by this man about whom we are talking is contrary to the 
general report that all coal produced in Ohio is held subject 
to interstate commerce? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; it is not. His finding was that all in- 
trastate coal in Ohio directly affects interstate commerce, 
subject to the individual operator’s right to make claim for 
exemption, but the point I am making is that after he 
brought out his findings upon which he recommended that 
an order be issued bringing all coal under the Bituminous 
Coal Commission's jurisdiction, the legal division, rather than 
take his report, prepared and made new findings of fact 
and based their order on it, but the findings which they 
brought forward were so poorly drawn up and lacking in 
facts that if it is attacked in the courts it cannot stand. 
Since every other State that produces coal is going to be 
faced with the same situation, it is going to be precedent 
for every other State, and the thing they will have to do, 
since the order has been issued, and cannot. be changed, is 
to throw the whole thing aside and start the thing all over 
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again; conduct the entire hearings over again and establish 
the facts and proceed as they should have proceeded at first. 
This is but one example of many which seem to support Mr. 
Acret’s charge that the Commission is guilty of “unbeliev- 
ably disgraceful incompetence.” I feel fairly sure that an 
examination of Mr. Acret’s analysis of the Commission’s 
defective findings in this proceeding will bring conviction 
that these findings constitute one of the most astonishingly 
incompetent documents ever promulgated by any Govern- 
ment bureau. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gentleman will yield further 
for an observation, it is my opinion from the study I have 
made of this question that coal can be produced in Ohio or 
any other State that will not be subject to the purview of 
this law. 

Mr. SCOTT. In the revision of my remarks I intend to 
go very fully into the subject of his findings and a review 
of them, but in the remaining time let me remind you again 
that this man is a reputable and prominent attorney of 
high standing, that he was a member of the old Commission, 
that he was appointed by the majority of the Commission to 
an important position with it, that he conducted the hearings 
in the first State where the precedent was to be established 
for all further activity so far as the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion is concerned and their control over the production of 
coal, that he resigned and said that the so-called directing 
Commissioners, a self-styled dominating body, wholly un- 
authorized by statute, are “guilty of unbelievably disgraceful 
incompetence and extravagant waste in their administration 
of the billion-dollar bituminous-coal industry.” 

I believe, once more, that where there is smoke there is 
fire, and have introduced a resolution that recites the charges 
that he has made and concludes with the only action that we 
in the House of Representatives have available in dealing 
with a situation of this kind: That a committee of the House 
composed of seven Members, as nonpartisan as can be found, 
be appointed to investigate particularly the charges that have 
been made by the man who resigned as acting director. That 
the investigation be made not in the form of a trial, but that 
the Speaker have the power to establish the committee to 
make its own investigation and report back to the House 
what they find out. If we appoint a commission and turn it 
loose, things can happen to it that even the commissioners 
themselves do not want to have happen. The commissioners 
are very often brought under such complete domination or 
are under such constant fear of political reprisal that they 
will do things that they themselves do not approve. 

I ask you now to read the account of the resignation of 
Mr. Acret in the Washington Daily News of Wednesday, 
November 17, and establish in your minds the reasons why I 
am asking that this investigation be conducted at the present 


time. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 
THE LATE HONORABLE HUBERT HASKELL PEAVEY, FORMER MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman from Kansas 
is entitled to be recognized at this time. Does he: yield for 
this purpose? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GEHRMANN.. Mr. Speaker, it is with extreme regret 
and profound sorrow that I learned of the death of my 
predecessor, Hubert Haskell Peavey, who distinguished him- 
self by serving in this body from the Sixty-eighth to the 
Seventy-third Congress, inclusive. 

Hubert Peavey, a friend of mine for many years, had not 
been very well during the last year or two, but certainly no 
one expected that he would pass from our midst so suddenly. 
I hereby publicly wish to extend my profound sympathy to 
his bereaved widow and children. His majorities accorded 
him by the electorate pay tribute to his popularity, because 
the majorities over the 12-year period amounted to more 
than the combined pluralities of his opponents. He served 
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on several important committees of the House and was the 
author of many important acts of Congress. 

Mr. Peavey was born January 12, 1881, at Adams, Minn. 
His home city of Washburn, Wis., honored him by electing 
him as mayor for three terms, and he also represented his 
county in the Wisconsin Legislature. He was eminent and 
highly regarded in the journalism profession as a publisher 
of a weekly newspaper. During the World War he organ- 
ized a company of volunteers and was immediately commis- 
sioned a captain. He served in that capacity for 17 months 
with the Thirty-second Division. 

Mr. Peavey leaves to mourn his passing his widow and 
four children. He died November 21, 1937, and his presence 
and counsel will be missed by thousands of his admirers and 
followers in northern Wisconsin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Kansas yield to permit me to submit a unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein 
a sermon by the founder of the Campbellite Church on the 
question of war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL IN ST, LOUIS, MO. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order of the 
House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. LAMBERTSON]. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel as though I 
should apologize every time I take the floor to discuss the 
St. Louis Jefferson Memorial proposal, but this scheme is 
getting to be a very serious proposition. Last week the mayor 
of St. Louis, the city counselor, and the United States district 
attorney all came here to Washington to try to persuade the 
National Park Service or the Department of Justice to help 
in evolving some new scheme to get the money for this memo- 
rial before the condemnation proceedings which are now 
under way in St. Louis are disposed of. The promoters are 
far too anxious to get this project started. Now, I do not 
know what success has accompanied the efforts of these gen- 
tlemen in behalf of the memorial promoters. However, at 
this time I ask, Mr. Speaker, for unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include three 
editorials from a St. Louis newspaper dealing with various 
phases of the memorial matter. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, would the gentleman mind stating in advance from 
what newspaper these editorials are taken? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. They are three editorials that ap- 
peared in the Post-Dispatch in the last 10 days. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does the gentleman vouch for the 
verity of the statements that are published in the Post-Dis- 
patch with reference to the Jefferson Memorial? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman does! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I may say that the Post-Dispatch 
stands very high in the newspaper field, not only of St. Louis 
but of the United States. Only last year it received the 
Pulitzer prize for the most distinguished and independent 
editorials of the Nation. That is the character of the paper 
whose editorials I shall insert in my remarks. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that at one time in its history the Post-Dispatch was a very 
liberal newspaper and championed the cause of the common 
people, but that for some mysterious reason in recent years 


it has had a sudden change of heart and has reversed its 
whole policy of many years 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I yielded to the gen- 
tleman for a question, not a speech. 

Mr. .I just wanted the gentleman to know 
what the Post-Dispatch has really done. 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. I think the Post-Dispatch still ad- 
heres to its original policy of championing the cause of the 
common people. I want the Members to understand that in 
the city of St. Louis this great newspaper, this newspaper 
with a glorious past, takes the same attitude toward this 
memorial that I have taken. I have no reason to believe 
that the Post-Dispatch has changed its independent view- 
point in the least. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I cannot yield. I have 
but 10 minutes and I have already yielded twice to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. I am glad my friend from Missouri 
is here. Thirteen times I have spoken against this memo- 
rial. I have challenged the Members from Missouri to take 
this floor and defend it, and not once in the last 7 months 
has a single Member from Missouri taken this floor to de- 
fend this proposal. Now, if the gentleman wants to defend 
this proposal let him get his own time and stand up here 
and tell the people of St. Louis and of southern Missouri, 
where he comes from, how it can be justified. 

I rather dare him to do it. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RICH. There is no defense for the squandering of 
$30,000,000 for this thing in St. Louis. 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. The gentleman is correct, and no 
Member from Missouri has stood up here in the last 7 months 
to defend it. 

Mr. RICH. There is no defense. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. No one from St. Louis has, either. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. There are three Members from 
St. Louis here, and they do not stand up here and defend this 
proposition. 

The President made an agreement with the mayor to spend 
$3 for $1 for St. Louis in this deal. This involves a $30,000,000 
proposition, and it was hooted down by the House. You 
know the history of how this commission was created. 
St. Louis had to vote on the proposition. 

I stop in St. Louis in going and coming from my home 
to Washington. It is generally accepted in St. Louis from 
the taxi drivers to the bell hops in the hotels that the election 
was stolen. 

Mr. Speaker, I promise the Members of the House I will 
quit talking on this thing if an investigation is granted. My 
resolution for investigation is H. R. 295. It rests in the 
Rules Committee. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch thinks the 
election was stolen; the men in the street of St. Louis think 
it was stolen; everybody thinks the election was stolen; and if 
we could open up those ballot boxes the whole thing would 
fall, and that would be the end. There would be no need for 
anything else to be done. This is relief money they are using 
to build this memorial with and with which to buy 37 blocks 
of real estate. Four-fifths of this real estate has not been 
rented in 15 or 20 years. The mayor of St. Louis was the 
head of the realty board before being elected mayor, and his 
scheme is to unload all of this dilapidated stuff onto Uncle 
Sam and get the money. They do not care about Thomas 
Jefferson. As a matter of fact, Thomas Jefferson has a 
beautiful memorial in Forest Park. It was built during the 
world’s fair that was held in St. Louis to commemorate the 
purchase of Louisiana. It is a very beautiful memorial. 
Mayor Dickmann, as president of the realty board, is seeking 
to unload a lot of this old junk upon Uncle Sam and get paid 
for it. The President was hoodwinked into this thing. There 
is no question about that. I entreat you to help me get a 
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resolution through to investigate the whole business. That 
is all I ask. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has given me three editorials 
in the last 10 days to substantiate my statements. It is 
going to remain there a long time yet. It has been out there 
in St. Louis among the common people a long time. One of 
these editorials is headed “That Mythical $22,500,000 That 
Congress Has Not Authorized Yet.” 

All they have is the six and two-thirds set aside by the 
President of the United States from relief money. That is 
all they have, and there is no authorization or promise that 
Congress will complete the deal, This is an editorial on 
the mythical $22,500,000. 

The second editorial appeared last Wednesday at the time 
of Mayor Dickmann’s visit to Washington. It makes light 
of the idea that he could get the money ahead of condemna- 
tion proceedings. The mayor promised the people before 
their bond election that 5,000 men would be put to work in 
10 days. That was 2 years ago. He is on a hot spot now. 

The last one appeared in last Saturday’s Post-Dispatch 
and is entitled “Lest We Forget,” in which there is set forth 
the crooked deal, a complete history of the St. Louis me- 
morial project, and I have received permission to put these 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that not a Member from 
Missouri will stand up here and defend this thing; in view 
of the fact that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch believes the 
whole business is crooked from top to bottom; in view of 
the fact that it will be relief money that will be used, which 
will go to a lot of realty bushwhackers, taking away from 
the hungry the food and clothing so many need, I think 
this whole matter is deserving of an investigation. Do you 
not think so, too? 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 9, 1937] 
THAT MYTHICAL $22,500,000 


Efforts are still being made to convey the impression that the Fed- 
eral Government has agreed, or is in some way obligated, to put up 
$22,500,000, matching a $7,500,000 contribution by the city, for a 
Jefferson Memorial project on the river front. 

There has been no commitment, or any shadow of commitment, 
by the Federal Government to do anything of the sort. There has 
been no such commitment either by the executive branch of the 
Government or by Congress. 

What the people of St. Louis voted for in September 1935 on the 
face of the returns was a $30,000,000 project which they had been 
told would put 5,000 men to work within 10 days. We say “on the 
face of the returns,” for it was later shown that the election reeked 
with fraud. 

As it stands today, the project calls for an expenditure of 
$9,000,000, with the city putting up $2,250,000 and the Federal Goy- 
ernment $6,750,000, Not a cent more than the $9,000,000 is in 


Now, the assessed valuation of the proposed memorial site is, ac- 
cording to figures used by Mayor Dickmann in urging the project, 
$6,000,00. In a recent case in Judge Davis’ Federal court, estimates 
of the real value of the property, as dist from the assessed 
value, ranged from $7,000,000 to $15,000,000. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, whether the whole sum available—$9,000,000—is enough to 
meet the price that must be paid to the owners, and, on top of that 
fact, it is extremely doubtful whether the terms of the Government’s 
grant will permit the entire contribution to be used for land 

purchase. 


p In any case, the plain fact is that the project is no longer the 
$30,000,000 Jeferson Memorial project on which the people voted 2 
years ago, but a plan to spend $9,000,000, of which all, or, at best, 
all but a negligible sum, must go for the purchase of the site. 

We repeat that there is no faint commitment on the part of 
the Government or any official thereof to increase the amount 
which the Government has allotted. To speak of “a grant of 
$22,500,000 of Federal Government funds” is to speak of some- 
thing that to date has been definitely refused. When the Jefferson 
Memorial idea was first pressed upon Congress, a resolution was 
introduced calling for a Government appropriation of $35,000,000. 
It never got out of committee. What Congress finally passed 
was a resolution merely creating a Jefferson Memorial Commission, 
and even this resolution was not passed by the House till after 
Representative Cocuran, its introducer, said in reply to heckling 
questions that he knew of no intention on the of the 
memorial sponsors to ask Congress for money and that if they did 
ask for money, “they would have a hard time getting it.” 

After the bond issue election in 1935, Mayor Dickmann spent 3 
weeks in Washington, in November, in a vain effort to get from 
the public-works funds at the disposal of the President the 
$22,500,000 necessary to match the city’s $7,500,000. On his return 
to St. Louis, the mayor issued a statement saying in part: 

“The Attorney General held in a written opinion that the Presi- 
dent could not legally and ought not morally bind the Government 
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to the completion of a $30,000,000 project by the acceptance of the 
city’s $7,500,000, unless the President had available at this time 
$22,500,000 which could be definitely allocated as the Government’s 
share of the cost. This amount the President said he did not 
have, and following the advice of the Attorney General, he de- 
clined to sign the Executive order submitted to him.” 

Later the mayor made another trip to Washington and suc- 
ceeded in getting an allocation of $6,750,000 from P. W. A. and 
W. P. A. funds, but the city was plainly given to understand at 
that time that for further funds it would have to go to Congress, 

Any notion that the Federal Government is trying to hand the 
city $22,500,000 for the improvement of the river front is a 
fantastic distortion of the record. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 17, 1937] 
MAYOR DICKMANN’S MISSION 

Mayor Dickmann is in Washington trying to persuade the Na- 
tional Park Service to take immediate on of the proposed 
river-front memorial site, without waiting for the conclusion of 
condemnation proceedings. 

We don't think he will have much luck. At least, he will not 
if the National Park Service separates fantasy from reality. If it 
falls in with the mayor’s scheme, it may discover that the $9,000,000 
available (even assuming that all of it could be used for acquisi- 
tion of property) is not enough to pay for the 37 blocks of river- 
front property. 

The Park Service would then have on its hands part of a pro- 
posed memorial site, with no money to wreck the buildings and 
clear the land, to say nothing of funds to develop a park com- 
memorating the Louisiana Purchase and the great deeds of the 
western pioneers. 

It was to forestall just such a situation that the Government 
sometime ago altered its tactics toward acquiring the property. 
At first, it was in favor of negotiating privately with owners and 
of buying as much property as possible without resort to con- 
demnation. What happened to change its mind? Did it discover 
the same thing the Progress Council discovered a few years ago, 
when it sought options on the same property, that owners had a 
swollen idea of its value? In any case, it was decided to attack 
the whole problem by condemnation, so that some unforeseen 
event would not leave the Government holding large blocks of 
property of which no possible national use could be made. 

The whole memorial plan has been a comedy of errors, and the 
wisest thing, as we have repeatedly suggested, would be to scrap 
it and return the $9,000,000 to the national and local treasuries. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 20, 1937] 
“LEST WE FORGET” 


In view of Mayor Dickmann’s renewed effort to put over the 
Jefferson Memorial river-front project, it becomes pertinent to 
review some of the underlying facts. 

On the theory that the project would cost $30,000,000, with the 
city contributing one-fourth of the total, the voters of St. Louis 
were asked in September 1935 to authorize a bond issue of 
$7,500,000. 

The campaign for the bond issue was characterized by high- 
power promotion methods. The project was advertised as a means 
by which 5,000 men could be put to work within 10 days after 
the election. For the moment, the two warring Democratic fac- 
tions, one headed by Mayor Dickmann, the other by William Igoe, 
buried the hatchet and united to “get out the vote.” 

Despite concerted efforts of politicians and civic leaders, a pre- 
election canvass indicated the bond issue was in grave danger of 
failure. On election eve, Mayor Dickmann called his henchmen 
together and, in a rousing speech, warned them that the bond 
issue simply had to win, telling them they would be held respon- 
sible for the results in their wards and precincts, and adding the 
cryptic but well-understood threat, “and I don't mean maybe.” 

On the face of the returns, the bond issue passed by a vote of 
123,185 to 50,574—a slender margin of 7,663 more than the two- 
thirds majority required for passage. 

A year later, in September 1935, the Post-Dispatch published 
the results of its investigation of the election, proving conclu- 
sively, by signed affidavits of voters and sworn confessions of elec- 
tion officials, that gross frauds had occurred. 

An examination of the returns by wards established the highly 
suspicious fact that, although one-third of the city’s vote was 
evenly divided for and against the bond issue, and that vote was 
scattered through nine wards in different parts of the city, the 
other two-thirds of the vote was 5 to 1 for the bonds! 

The aggregate vote of the nine wards was 33,243 “yes” and 
$1,958 “no,” far less than the necessary two-thirds. But in the 
19 other wards the vote was 89,892 “yes” to only 18,618 “no.” 

When the vote in the 19 wards, which included the river and 
other boss-controlled wards, was broken down by precincts, the 
suspicion of fraud became irresistible. In precinct 2, ward 5, the 
recorded vote was 398 to 1. In other precincts the recorded vote 
was 561 to 8,400 to 6,368 to 4. First prize, however, went to 
precinct 4, ward 22, where every single citizen eligible to vote was 
certified as having visited the polls on election day. The count 
was 505 for the bonds, none against. 

In 38 precincts of the 19 “yes” wards, 12,328 votes were counted 
for the bonds and only 201 against—a ratio of 60 to 1. 

A recheck was made by Post-Dispatch investigators in precincts 
where the returns bore on their face presumptive evidence of 
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fraud. A house-to-house canvass of ed voters was under- 
taken. This was continued until it was found that more votes 
were cast against the bond issue than were credited in the re- 
turns. Affidavits and statements from the “no” voters were pro- 
cured. 

Thus in a number of precincts, where the official returns showed 
only 158 adverse votes, a merely fragmentary canvass showed 
335 adverse votes. 

As the investigation proceeded, election officials came forward 
to verify the evidence of fraud. Typical of them was John L. 
Roady, election clerk in precinct 7, ward 21. He swore as follows: 
“After the closed they put at least 200 ballots in the box. 
We had about 250 legitimate ballots when the polls closed, but 
the announced vote for the precinct was 427 to 27 in favor of 
the bonds.” 

The upshot of the Post-Dispatch investigation was to prove 
that in each of the 19 wards where the bonds were recorded as 
passed, flagrant fraud occurred. 

This finding cast grave doubt on the election as a whole. It 
presented presumptive evidence that the election was stolen— 
that the voters rejected the bond issue instead of authorizing it. 

As a logical sequel to this unofficial and incomplete survey, 
there should have been a searching investigation by the grand 
jury, including the reopening of the ballot boxes and a recount 
of the votes. 

To that end Circuit Attorney Miller, to forestall the usual 
custom of burning ballots after 1 year, ordered them impounded 
until such time as he could present the case before the grand 


jury. 

At the time the June grand jury's term was expiring, and the 
succeeding grand jury was occupied with the frauds that had 
occurred in the August primary. 

It was not until the December grand jury convened that the 
circuit attorney was able to present the river-front bond-issue 
frauds. The history of that grand jury is one of the most shock- 
ing chapters in the city’s annals, 

It was picked by Circuit Judge Eugene L. Padberg, who chose 
as its foreman Patrick R. FitzGibbon, veteran Democratic poli- 
tician and a jobholder in the Rolla Wells administration, who 
had two sons, a son-in-law, and a nephew on the city pay roll. 
Three other members of that jury had past or current political 
associations with the local Democratic party. Thus there was a 
total of four persons connected with politics, or a number just 
sufficient to block an indictment, which requires a vote of 
9 to 3. 

Judge Padberg failed to instruct the jurors to look into the 
river-front bond-issue election, but the gap was filled when Cir- 
cuit Attorney Miller laid the facts before them. 

A few days after it convened the jury announced it would not 
look into the frauds, its foreman explaining that the memorial 
was a “good thing” for the city and the jury did not care to do 
anything to jeopardize the undertaking. 

One week after this decision was made the grand jury met and 
again refused to investigate the frauds. It adjourned until Janu- 
ary. When it reconvened, this time under former Judge J. Wesley 
McAfee, it was summarily dismissed for its flagrant violation of 
duty—the first time in the city’s history that such action had been 
taken by a circuit judge. 

The next grand jury was called by Judge Joynt, who instructed 
it to go into the river-front bond-issue election frauds, and said 
it had a right to open the ballot boxes. But a few days later 
Judge Joynt reversed himself and said the jury could not open 
the ballot boxes. To quote from an editorial we printed at the 
time: 

It was as bizarre a proceeding as has ever been on public view 
in St. Louis. The motion upon which Judge Joynt acted was 
offered by three political lawyers, acting in the name of five citi- 
zens of Mike Kinney's fifth ward, all of whom confessed they were 
acting as dummy plaintiffs.” They had been solicited to sign their 
names to the motion, had no interest in the case, and had paid 
the lawyers nothing. 

This and subsequent legal proceedings, so tortuous as to be 
unintelligible to the lay mind, have successfully prevented public 
inquiry and prosecution of the election thieves. 

The tie-up between the political machine responsible for the 
fraudulent voting and the machinery of law enforcement has pre- 
vented the airing of a public scandal. 

However that may be, the undisputed and indisputable proof of 
wholesale fraud uncovered by the Post-Dispatch in September 1936 
stands in the record. 

Such is the background of a project whose aim is to memorial- 
ize that great apostle of democracy, Thomas Jefferson. 

As we said on September 9, 1936: 

“The city cannot afford to have it sald that the building of a 
great monument with the people’s funds is being promoted by 
fraudulent methods; it cannot afford to issue bonds tainted with 
the suspicion of dishonesty in the election back of them; it can- 
not afford to let the bonds which have already been sold rest 
under this suspicion. 

In good conscience, the city cannot afford to go forward with 
the memorial eee unless and until it is proved by an official 
recount that the certified result of the election of last September 
was an honest expression of the people's will.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on two different 
subjects, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I believe that every Member of 
the House of Representatives in Congress realizes there is a 
state of war now existing between Japan and China. Is it 
possible for some Member of Congress to convince the Presi- 
dent of the United States that a state of war does exist over 
there? If so, I would like to have someone do it. Why 
can he not see it? Why does he think there is not? 

We passed a neutrality act at the last session of Congress 
by which we endeavored to have the United States stay out 
of foreign entanglements. Today there are Americans doing 
various things in foreign countries with and by the consent 
and advice of the President that might eventually involve us 
in war. If the American people are ever going to wake up 
to the fact that a state of war exists in the Orient, they ought 
to do it now and not wait until we are implicated in a war 
of some kind with a foreign nation for any cause, no matter 
what the cause might be, because there is no act that is so 
important it has to be settled by sending our boys across the 
seas to fight on foreign soil. I am against war and will do 
anything to prevent it. Let us put our Neutrality Act in 
effect. Mr. President, do it now. {Applause.] 

I am interested in another thing. We are now trying to 
formulate an agricultural plan. The House committee has 
been working diligently, but it seems as if the ideas of the 
Members of Congress are not going to be included in the bill 
which may be brought into the House because of the fact 
there are some people down in the Agricultural Department 
who are going to run the agriculture of this country, not- 
withstanding the fact that Members of Congress and the 
farmers of America might want to give their views with refer- 
ence to the proposed bill. I have had three or four Members 
from the South ask me about my views with reference to agri- 
culture today. I have a great interest in the farmers, Iam 
interested in the cotton farmers of the South as well as the 
farmers of every other part of the country—the wheat farmer, 
the potato farmer, and the dairy farmer. It is a wrong 
philosophy to try to regulate the farmers, and prohibit the 
production of farm commodities, which makes for a scarcity 
so that the people of this country have to pay high prices, 
and at the same time we are not exporting any of our com- 
modities. 

Raise more, put more men to work, consume more, and let 
everybody have all they want to eat, do not let anyone starve, 
and remember that old slogan, “Hokey-Pokey, 5 a cake, the 
more you eat the more we make.” The more a farmer pro- 
duces and gets a fair price the more people can and will buy 
and the more satisfaction and contention among all our 
people. Let the slogan be “One for all and all for one.” 

Let the agriculture Members of the House write the bill that 
is to benefit the American farmer and not the Department of 
Agriculture who have a policy of destruction and scarcity as 
their guide and goal. Let us adopt the principle for the 
American people—more to eat and more to wear; this will 
help the farmer, the laborer, and the manufacturer. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Boyan of New York (at the request of Mr. O'CONNOR of 
New York) on account of illness. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2601. An act to provide for refund of amounts collected 
as tax under the Bankhead Cotton Act of 1934; the Kerr 
Tobacco Act, as amended; and the Potato Act of 1935; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the sales tax subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, November 30, 1937. Business to be consid- 
ered: Hearings on H. R. 4722, H. R. 4268, and H. R. 4214. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

844. A letter from the secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the decision by division 
3, dated October 15, 1937, in air-mail docket No. 25; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

845. A letter from the secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the decision by division 
3, dated October 21, 1937, in air-mail docket No. 27; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

846. A letter from the secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the decision by division 
3, dated September 16, 1937, in air-mail docket No. 14; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

847. A letter from the secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the decision by division 
3, dated September 7, 1937, in air-mail docket No. 11; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

848. A letter from the secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the decision by division 
3, dated September 15, 1937, in air-mail docket No. 24; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8464) to repeal 
the surtax on undistributed profits and the limitation on 
capital net losses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 8465) providing for the 
examination and survey of the harbor at Pond Village Land- 
ing, Truro, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8466) au- 
thorizing the city of Rock Island, Ill., or its assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Rock Island, II., and to a place at or 
near the city of Davenport, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANHAM (by request): A bill (H. R. 8467) to 
amend section 5 of the 1905 Trade-Mark Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WALTER: A bill (H. R. 8468) to provide for addi- 
tional United States district judges in the States of Georgia, 
Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, Ohio, Washington, California, 
Kansas, and the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILCOX: A bill (H. R. 8469) granting exemption 
from taxation of so much of the net income, not exceeding 
50 percent thereof, of individuals and corporations as shall be 
used for construction or repair of buildings or other improve- 
ment of real estate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8470) to amend the now existing pay schedules of the enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8471) to repeal section 14, 
title I (surtax on undistributed profits), and section 117, title 
I (capital gains and losses), of the Revenue Act of 1936; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: A bill (H. R. 8472) to provide parity of 
prices paid to farmers for cotton marketed by them for do- 
mestic consumption, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: A bill (H. R. 8473) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the admission of the State of Washington to 
the Union; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 8474) to provide benefits’ 
for women who served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces during the World War; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
358) providing for the appointment of a select committee 
of House Members by the Speaker to inquire into the opera- 
tion of all trade agreements entered into by the United 
States and foreign Governments to ascertain (a) their effect 
upon the production of American manufactures and farm 
products; (b) their effect upon employment of labor in in- 
dustry and agriculture; and (c) their effect upon wage scales, 
wages in general, and the cost of living and standards of 
living; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CULKIN: Resolution (H. Res. 359) asking investi- 
gation of reports of wire tapping in the Department of In- 
terior; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: Resolution (H. Res. 360) authorizing 
the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives to 
have printed for its use additional copies of part 2 of the 
joint hearings on the bills (S. 2475 and H. R. 7200) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of fair labor standards in employ- 
ments in and affecting interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 361) authorizing an 
investigation of the National Bituminous Coal Commission; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 513) pro- 
viding for cotton price-adjustment payments to cotton pro- 
ducers who suffered a partial or total cotton-crop failure; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
514) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States fixing the terms of office of Representatives 
in Congress; to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 515) proposing an amend- 
ment to section 7, article I, of the Constitution of the United 
States, permitting the President of the United States to dis- 
approve or reduce any item or appropriation of any bill 
passed by Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALESHIRE: A bill (H. R. 8475) for the relief of 
Forest E. Counts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 8476) for the relief of 
Mrs. A. Burr; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 8477) for the relief 
of Mato, Miljenko, Bozo, and Augustin Cibilic or Zibilich; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 8478) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida to determine the claim of Ella McGriff; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IZAC: A bill (H. R. 8479) for the relief of Jane 
Murrah; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 8480) for the relief of 
Lt. Comdr. James T. Mathews; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8481) for the re- 
lief of Oskar Herlins; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3385. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Swan Finch Oil 
Corporation, of New York City, concerning repeal of certain 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3386. Also, petition of the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America, Boston, Mass., concerning capital gains and 
undistributed profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3387. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad Station 
Porters, Philadelphia, Pa., concerning the wage and hour 
legislation favoring red caps; to the Committee on Labor. 

3388. Also, petition of the Wagner Baking Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., concerning taxes on wheat, cotton, rice, etc.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3389. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the District organizing 
committee of the United Federal Workers of America, praying 
for the enactment of House bills 8428 and 8431; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

3390. Also, petition of the National Restaurant Association, 
Chicago, Ill., pertaining to wages and hours; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

3391. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, opposing enactment into 
law of the Black-Connery wage and hour bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3392. Also, petition of members of Albion Center Grange, 
No. 270, Altmar, N. L., opposing the adoption of the Black- 
Connery wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3393. Also, petition of the Lewis County committee of the 
American Legion, Department of New York, protesting 
against the United States entering into reciprocal-trade 
agreements and concessions with any foreign country which 
will permit foreign-made goods to be sold in competition 
with American goods; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3394. Also, petition of the Brookfield Grange, No. 1235, 
Brookfield, N. Y., opposing the passage of the Black-Connery 
wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3395. Also, petition of the American Hotel Association 
of the United States and Canada, opposing the provision 
of the Black-Connery wage and hour bill or any other na- 
tional legislation affecting wages and hours; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3396. Also, petition of the Domestic Grange, No. 98, Scriba, 
N. Y., with 300 members, opposing passage of the Black-Con- 
nery wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3397. Also, petition of the Owahgena Grange, No. 1358, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., opposing the Black-Connery wage and hour 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3398. Also, petition of the Madison County Pomona 
Grange, New York, opposing war as a means to settle inter- 
national disputes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3399. Also, petition of the American Hotel Association of 
the United States and Canada favoring modification, repeal, 
or amended of the undistributed-profits tax and the cap- 
ital gains tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3400. Also, petition of the New York Board of Trade, 
favoring immediate repeal of the undistributed profits tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3401. Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Pretty Prairie, Kans., urging enactment of 
the Capper-Culkin anti-liquor-advertising bill (H. R. 4738); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3402. Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of LaFargeville, N. Y., urging early consideration of 
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motion-picture bills (S. 153, H. R. 1669, 22, and 23); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3403. Also, petition of the New Haven Grange, New Haven, 
N. Y., opposing passage of the Black-Connery wage and 
hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3404. By Mr. FISH: Petition signed by Ella P. Haight 
and 34 other residents and citizens of Bangall and Stanford- 
ville, Dutchess County, N. Y., favoring the Capper-Culkin 
bill to prohibit radio liquor advertising; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3405. Also, petition of 30 residents and citizens of Amity, 
Orange County, N. Y., favoring House bill 3140, which pro- 
hibits the advertising of alcoholic beverages by radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3406. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of D. L. 
Fussell, A. J. Sanders, S. J. Camay, L. B. Cry, B. S. Hudgins, 
G. O. Lewis, Ed Latimer, H. W. McGilvray, S. J. Callaway, 
J. C. Roberts, C. A. Roberts, J. Roberts, L. R. Fegurson, P. R. 
Calloway, B. C. Hamilton, and B. A. Thompson, members of 
the Mount Calm Agricultural Association, Mount Calm, Tex., 
making recommendations concerning the farm bill as affect- 
ing production of cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3407. Also, petition of J. P. Sewell, Midlothian, Tex., and 
E. H. Hines, Groesbeck, Tex., making recommendations con- 
cerning the farm bill as affecting production of cotton; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3408. By Mr. POLK: Petition signed by W. J. Boyd and 27 
other employees of the Norfolk & Western Railroad Co., ask- 
ing that the Railroad Retirement Act be amended to provide 
for optional retirement with full benefits at age 60 and com- 
pulsory retirement at age of 65; to the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce. 

3409. Also, petitions signed by John W. Craig, O. H. Mor- 
row, Morgan Wellman, and 12 other employees of the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad Co., asking that the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act be amended to provide for the retirement of 
Tailroad employees at age of 60; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

3410. Also, petition signed by B. R. Wallace and 55 other 
employees of the Norfolk & Western Railroad Co., asking that 
the Railroad Retirement Act be amended to provide for the 
retirement of railroad employees at age of 60; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3411. Also, petition signed by O. M. Duncan and 36 other 
employees of the Norfolk & Western Railroad Co., asking 
that the Railroad Retirement Act be amended to provide 
for the retirement of railroad employees at age of 60; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3412. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Jewish peoples 
committee, setting forth the plight of the Jews in Poland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3413. Also, petition of the Kerrs Legal Research Bureau, 
relating to court reorganization bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3414. Also, petition of the Labor Alliance of America, re- 
lating to the proposed Supreme Court bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3415. Also, petition of Charles X. Newman, relating to the 
employment under Works Progress Administration; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

3416. Also, petition of the colored citizens at Pilgrim Bap- 
tist Church, Chicago, Ill., relating to the Supreme Court bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3417. Also, petition of the committee on activity, Sons of 
the Revolution, relating to the reorganizing of the judiciary; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3418. Also, petition of the Kings County Consolidated Civic 
League, relating to housing projects; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

3419. Also, petition of Crescent Lodge, No. 115, Knights of 
Pythias, relating to the death of the Honorable R. P. Hill; 
to the Committee on Memorials. 
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SENATE 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, November 22, 1937, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of the estate of John F. Hackfeld, 
deceased. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I note the absence of a quorum and suggest 
that the roll be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Andrews Copeland ttman 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Pope 
Austin Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lewis Russell 
Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Barkley Prazier Schwellenbach 
rry George Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Smith 
Borah Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Bridges Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Maloney Townsend 
Bulow Guffey Miller Truman 
Burke Hale Moore Tydings 
Byrd Harrison Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Norris Wagner 
Caraway Herring Nye White 
Chavez Hitchcock O'Mahoney 
Clark Johnson, Calif. n 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HUGHES], 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are 
absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. DonaHeEy], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the District Organizing Committee of the United 
Federal Workers of America, Washington, D. C., favoring 
the prompt enactment of the bill (H. R. 8428) to provide for 
the hearing and disposition of employee appeals from dis- 
criminatory treatment by superiors in the Federal service, 
and the bill (H. R. 8431) establishing a 5-day workweek in 
the Federal service, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by em- 
ployees of Area Statistical Office No. 11 of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, San Francisco, Calif., protesting against 
the discontinuance of such statistical offices under the 
W. P. A., which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Brooklyn and vicinity, in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the enactment of any legislation tending to 
increase taxes or imposts on foods, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the American 
Labor Party (21st A. D. Kings), of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
the enactment of legislation beneficial to labor and agricul- 
ture; to increase the allotments for extension of the Works 
Progress and Public Works Administrations, and for direct 
relief so as to “balance the human budget,” and also to 
reorganize the executive branch of the Government as rec- 
ommended by the President, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a mass meeting 
held by the Social Democratic Federation Branch in the 
Amalgamated Houses, New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment during the present special session of Congress of 
the so-called Black-Connery wage and hour bill, and any 
other labor-farmer legislation substantially as recommended 
by the administration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Record and appropriately referred resolutions adopted by 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor on the 
question of legislation with respect to wages and hours. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Excerpts from the Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor 
at its 1937 convention in relation to the Black-Connery hour 
and wage bill 
Whereas the Black-Connery, the so-called wage-hour bill, was 

not prepared for introduction into Congress by the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, nor was labor consulted as to its several provi- 
sions and its phraseology; and 

Whereas the bill as introduced would have created a govern- 
mental agency influencing, and its discretion replacing, collective 
bargaining as now carried on by voluntary association of wage 
earners and their employers; and 

Whereas the most essential right of free men is that of volun- 
tary association for lawful purposes, a right upon which the exer- 
cise of free „free political institutions, and of religious 
organizations have their foundation; and 

Whereas this priceless right and the freedom to bargain collec- 
tively with employers would be injuriously affected by any Federal 
board or commission, or their representatives who had the power 
to in any measure replace the function of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor to bargain collectively with their 
employer; and 

Whereas it would be definitely injurious to the right of volun- 
tary organization if collective bargaining was in any way limited 
or abridged, and the principle of voluntarism in the activities of 
free men was interfered with: 

Resolved, That this convention approve of all legislative meas- 
ures intended to guarantee the right of labor to voluntary or- 
ganization for its protection, and which, in addition, assists labor 
a its practice of collective bargaining with employers; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That this convention is opposed to any form of legis- 
lation which would in any way limit, abridge, or supplant the 
practice of collective bargaining, or which would in any measure 
interfere with, supplant, or transfer the practice of collective bar- 
gaining from organized labor to boards, commissions, or other 
bodies established by Federal laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention declare its conviction that all 
legislation introduced into Congress, State legislatures, or munici- 
palities relative to labor, in the preparation of which the American 
Federation of Labor, or its representatives have not taken part, 
justly comes under suspicion and should be given most thorough 
examination before receiving approval. 


— 


So that some of the issues involved in the Black-Connery bill 
may be more clearly defined, your committee calls attention to the 
fact that this bill was not introduced by the American Federation 
of Labor, neither did officers of the American Federation of Labor 
participate in its preparation. 

The bill was not drafted by a committee of the Senate or the 
House, neither did the Senator who introduced it in the Senate 
and the Congressman who introduced it in the House, have a hand 
in its preparation. 

The bill when first introduced gave to the commission it pro- 
posed to create, authority to set up undefined jurisdiction. The 
bill quite evidently was intended to establish maximum hours of 
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labor and minimum wage rates, which would protect that part of 
labor unable to protect itself. The commission, among other 
things, would have had authority to set up differing minimum 

rates along geographical lines, and within these boundaries 
to set differing regulations as between certain industries and 
groups of employers. 

With the purpose of establishing a point below which wages 
could not be paid and hours of labor beyond which wage earners 
could not be employed, the American Federation of Labor is in 
accord. There exists, however, differences of opinion as to how 
this most desirable and necessary condition can be secured, 

The experiences of our movement with the authority exercised 
by N. R. A. and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of having the 
unwise and conflicting decisions of subordinates reviewed and set 
aside, the experiences of our movement under the National Labor 
Relations Act give valid reason for most examination 
before we give our approval to the establishing of further boards 
or commissions having power to determine questions of minimum 
wage and maximum hours or any other phase of the relationship 
of employer and employed. 

These experiences make us reluctant to approve the creation of 
any additional boards or commissions having to do with industrial 
Telations. 

It seems obvious that our trade-union movement should support 
all legislation necessary to guarantee and protect labor in its un- 
limited right to organize; in its unlimited right to choose its own 
representatives, and its unlimited right to carry on collective 
bargaining with employers. 

The introduction of another principle for regulating hours and 
wages, after the right to organize and carry on collective bargain- 
ing has been established, raises a most serious problem, 

Your committee further agrees that when such legislative meas- 
ures are introduced without our having participated in their 
preparation, that labor is justified in assuming a definitely ques- 
tioning attitude, until such time as it has become thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is nothing in the measure which would work 
disadvantageously to our free trade-union movement. 

Your committee * * * recommends that the officers and the 
executive council be directed before taking further action in con- 
nection with the Black-Connery bill to call into consultation the 
officers of the building and construction trades department, the 
metal trades department, the railway employees department, and 
the label trades department of the American Federation of Labor. 

Secretary Frey moved the adoption of the committee's report. 

The motion was seconded by Vice President Woll, 


. Ld $ * — * * 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried by 
unanimous vote, 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

oe President Woll, chairman of the committee, reported as 
follows: 

To amend Connery wage and hour bill to prevent importation of 
products of low-paid foreign labor 

Resolution No. 66, by Delegate James A. Taylor, Washington 
State Federation of Labor: 

“Whereas there was introduced in the last session of Congress a 
measure known as the Connery wage and hour bill, which in cer- 
tain of its provisions seeks to prevent entering through interstate 
commerce products of sweatshops and low-wage factories; and 

“Whereas there is imported into the country from low-wage for- 
eign countries numerous products manufactured under conditions 
abhorrent to the American wage earner; and 

“Whereas this bill did not pass at the last session but will be 
reintroduced at the next session of Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor at its fifty- 
seventh annual convention assembled instruct its officers to have 
an amendment introduced applying to foreign imports such as 
those suggested for articles manufactured in this country.” 

Your committee recommends concurrence in this resolution and 
refers it to the executive council, with the request that it give full 
support to the legislation 

The recommendation of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3034) for the relief of Faye B. Millie; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 3035) to authorize the city of Vancouver, Wash., 
to construct and maintain a historical memorial on the 
Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation, Wash.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 3036) granting an increase of pension to Susan 


A. Armington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BONE: 

A bill (S. 3037) for the relief of Sarah E, Thompson; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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AGNES K. O'BRIEN 


Mr. MOORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
199), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Agnes K. O'Brien, widow of John J. O’Brien, late an employee of 
the Senate in the office of Senator A. Harry Moore, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


AMBASSADOR BULLITT’S VISIT TO WARSAW 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SmmrH], who I understand 
is to be recognized in connection with another matter, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate the fact that I have 
received this morning from the State Department a com- 
munication, a copy of which is in the hands of my eminent 
colleague and opponent from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
and which reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 22, 1937. 
The Honorable J. HAMILTON LEWIS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR Lewis: Following the debate in the Senate on 
November 19, during which press dispatches from Europe about 
Ambassador Bullitt’s trip to Warsaw were quoted, I sent Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt a cable. For your information I am attaching a copy 
of an excerpt from his reply. 

I hope that this will serve to clarify a situation which you will 
note arose from a false press story. 

Sincerely yours, 
CorDELL HULL. 


I now read the reply, evidently sent to the Secretary of 
State by Mr. Bullitt. I think it will be interesting to the 
Members of the Senate. My able friend from Michigan, I 
understand, has likewise a copy of this communication: 


Paris, November 21, 1937. 


November 21, 4 p. m. 

Your November 20, 2 p. 

I thank you for informing me that Senators VANDENBERG and 
Lewis have expressed an interest in the totally untrue report sent 
by the United Press with regard to my visit to Warsaw. I com- 
municated at once with Mr. Heinzen, who is in charge of the United 
Press office in Paris. He said to me that he had had nothing what- 
soever to do with the story which had been sent at 4 a. m. by one 
of his assistants without consulting him in any way. The same 
assistant, without consulting him, had sent the second story, 
alleging that he had serious basis for the fabrication. Mr. Heinzen 
stated that as soon as he had learned of the matter he had sent a 
message telling the United Press to kill the story, but presumably 
his message had arrived too late. 

Mr. Heinzen stated that he had questioned his assistant as to 
the source of the story, and his assistant had replied that he had 
heard it at 4 a. m. from a Polish newspaper correspondent in Paris, 
unnamed. Mr. Heinzen stated that he had informed his assistant 
that if he could not produce a substantial basis for the story the 
United Press undoubtedly would inform him that he was at liberty 
to resign. Mr. Heinzen said that his assistant had stated to him 
last night that he had been unable to discover any further basis 
for the story. 

As you know, my visit to my friend, Ambassador Biddle, had been 
planned for several months and had no connection with official 
business. I did not even mention the anticomintern pact to Beck 
in our conversations. I believe that the Senators interested are 
entitled to know that the story rests on nothing but a 4 a. m. 
aberration. 

BuLLITT. 


I thank the Senate for letting me break into the program 
for a moment to enable me to tender this correspondence 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?—ADDRESS BY SENATOR VANDENBERG 


[Mr. McNary asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a radio address delivered by Senator VANDENBERG 
on November 22, 1937, on the subject, Where Do We Go From 
Here? which appears in the Appendix.] 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM—THE ESSENTIAL BASIS OF PROSPERITY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. Norris asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by Senator O’MaHONEY 
on November 19, 1937, on the subject of Economic Freedom 
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the Essential Basis of Prosperity, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

NATIONAL WHEAT PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF 

AGRICULTURE 

[Mr. McGILL asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record an address on the subject, A National Pro- 
gram for Wheat, delivered today by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, at Wichita, Kans., which appears 
in. the Appendix.] 


POLITICS AND AGRICULTURE—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

[Mr. HERRING asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on the subject of Politics and Agri- 
culture, delivered by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, at a meeting of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Iowa, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, September 9, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 

DEDICATION OF CANTIGNY MONUMENT, FRANCE—ADDRESS BY 

AMBASSADOR JOSEPHUS DANIELS 

[Mr. SHEPPARD asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered on August 9, 1937, by Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels at the dedication of the Cantigny 
Monument, Somme, France, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITIZENS 


{Mr. Capper asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by Wilbur S. Finch, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Suffrage Association, at a 
meeting held on November 20, 1937, in the auditorium of 
the District of Columbia Building, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THANKSGIVING—ARTICLE BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


(Mr. Green asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Thanksgiving,” written by 
George E. Sokolsky and published in the Washington Star 
of November 21, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS—ARTICLE BY FRANKLYN 
WALTMAN 


LMr. Haren asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article on Reciprocal-Trade Agreements, 
written by Franklyn Waltman, published in the Washington 
Post of November 23, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 

PREVENTION OF AND PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I am informed that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
prepared to move that the Senate take up for consideration 
the agricultural bill. In order to expedite the consideration 
of the agricultural bill, and in accordance with the agree- 
ment made by the proponents of the antilynching bill, I now 
withdraw the pending motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
withdraws his motion to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 1507. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague, 
Is it understood that, following the passage of the farm bill, 
the motion to take up the antilynching bill will be renewed? 

Mr. WAGNER. We had a discussion last night relative 
to that matter, and both the majority and minority leaders 
agreed to the interpretation—and I am very sure that the 
Chair would so rule—that automatically, at the conclusion of 
the consideration of the agricultural bill, the so-called anti- 
lynching bill will come before the Senate as the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New York 
permit the Chair to say that, under his interpretation of the 
special order made at the last session of Congress, when the 
agricultural bill shall be completed the antilynching bill will 
come up automatically. 

Mr. WAGNER. I thank the Chair very much. That an- 
swers the question of my colleague. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair, too. I was not sym- 
pathetic last summer with the proposal to postpone the 
attempt to have action on the antilynching bill, but I am 
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quite content if it is understood, as the Chair has so frankly 
stated, that the bill will come up for consideration after final 
action on the farm bill. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) to provide an 
adequate and balanced flow of the major agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 


urposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the able chair- 
man of the committee when we may have a report from 
the committee with reference to the bill which he now moves 
to take up for consideration, and also whether hearings have 
been held now or in the past and, if so, whether the hear- 
ings have been printed? 

I may state that I have understood there have been rather 
ambulatory movements throughout the country during the 
summer, that hearings, more or less important, have been 
had by representatives of the committee, and that the com- 
mittee itself has been in session for several days. The bill 
is a very important one. I am wondering whether we may 
have the advantage of those hearings and the advantage of 
any report from the committee and, if so, when. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the bill was introduced some- 
time last August. Hearings were held preliminary to its in- 
troduction. Then hearings were held on the principles 
involved in the bill. These have all been printed and are 
now available. I have a copy now in my hand. 

I desire to make a general statement with reference to the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
action on his motion prior to submitting his remarks? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 2787. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate 
and balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with amendments. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of the bill, I think it is my duty as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to make a gen- 
eral statement. 

Some of the principles embodied in the bill were incorpo- 
rated in a former bill which was drafted in cooperation with 
certain farm organizations and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, That bill was later introduced in the Senate by two 
Members of this body and in the House by a Member of that 
body. The suggestion was made to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate that, instead of calling 
certain so-called farm leaders to Washington for the purpose 
of getting the views of farmers as to what kind of legisla- 
tion, if any, was wanted by them, certain subcommittees 
should be appointed by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to visit the farmers themselves. A motion to that 
effect was made and prevailed, and a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to visit the Grain Belt and another subcommittee 
appointed to visit the Cotton Belt. 

To the great gratification of those subcommittees, the-hear- 
ings were attended by an unusually large number of farmers. 
I myself visited every typical point designated in the sched- 
ule for hearings. There was an overwhelming sentiment 
expressed, and in some places a vote in favor of Federal con- 
trol. There was not by any means a unanimous sentiment 
expressed as to what kind of control should be had. There 
were some who said, “We want control with teeth in it.” 
There were those who wanted voluntary control, who inti- 
mated that the compensation would be as enticing and more 
effectual than compulsory control. 

Speaking now of myself as chairman of the committee, I 
have been heartily in favor of the proposal to carry the 
question to the farmer. I made the statement that whatever 
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the overwhelming sentiment of the farmers might be, I, in 
response to that sentiment, would try to frame a bill in ac- 
cordance with their desires. That I have done. I have 
collaborated with my colleagues on the committee in drafting 
a bill which, as nearly as may be, conforms to the wishes of 
those who produce the raw materials out of which are fabri- 
cated the food and clothing of the Nation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his public statements and 
in statements to me privately, has said that he prefers a 
middle-of-the-road program; that is, as nearly as may be to 
meet the wishes of those who desire compulsory control and 
the wishes of those who are in favor of voluntary control. 
I think careful students of the pending bill will see that we 
have approximated that desire. We provide in the bill two 
schedules relating to wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, and rice 
as the basic agricultural products. In none of these has the 
committee provided for a control, but where two-thirds of 
those engaged in the production of any one of these com- 
modities under a referendum vote ask for a compulsory con- 
trol regulation, then compulsion shall be applied. 

The general features of the bill conform to those measures 
which have been enacted previously looking toward providing 
a supply of these commodities adequate for domestic con- 
sumption and for estimated exports with a normal or reason- 
able carry-over of each. 

There is in the bill a new departure, which has to be 
considered by this body, known as the ever-normal granary. 
It is provided that where the production exceeds exports, 
domestic consumption, and a reasonable or normal carry- 
over, then such surplus shall be stored under rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
upon it, under certain conditions, a loan may be made. The 
theory upon which the ever-normal granary is advanced is 
that above what we call a normal carry-over there may be 
a supersurplus, and one of the objects of the provision is 
that if there is such a supersurplus it shall be under the 
control of the Government for distribution in any year when 
the specific product is either in excess demand or when, by 
virtue of failure of a given crop, it is desirable that the con- 
sumers in the country shall have a residue to draw upon. 
The other object of the ever-normal granary is to keep 
the price of any given product from rising out of all pro- 
portion because of the scarcity of the commodity in current 
production. 

In other words, the ever-normal granary, when estab- 
lished, will place in the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the power to control or stabilize prices; for it is provided 
that the surplus may be taken off the market in order that 
the current consumption, both export and domestic, may not 
be interfered with, or have its depressing effect upon market- 
ing activities during a normal period; but when, by virtue of 
scarcity, the price begins to soar, then, under rules set forth 
in the bill, the Secretary may begin to release the commodity 
for market until the price again becomes normal, and cease 
releasing it when its release begins to have a depressing 
effect. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator think that will 
work? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I prefer to have the Senator 
ask that question of someone who is better versed than I 
am in the operation of such a plan. Theoretically, it looks 
good. During the course of the debate I shall call atten- 
tion to a parallel case with which we have had recent ex- 
perience. Just now I am stating to the Senate, as nearly as 
I can, the purpose and intent of the principles of the bill. 

As I said a moment ago, we went abroad and got at first 
hand, as we supposed, the opinions of those interested in 
the commodities enumerated in the bill. We took with us a 
stenographer, who recorded every opinion expressed. 
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When the limitation of time did not permit interested per- 
sons to make oral statements we accepted their written 
statements. We had hoped that between the completion of 
our itinerary and the hearings and the convening of Con- 
gress in regular session we should have time to digest the 
findings and give them whatever effect, if any, they might 
have upon the bill subsequently to be framed. But a special 
session was called practically at the conclusion of our hear- 
ings before the farmers themselves. The testimony we took 
was voluminous, but in the main it was very enlightening; 
and when the hearings shall have been printed I hope the 
Members of this body will study them. 

Mr. President, in making this general statement as to the 
bill I desire to call attention to one startling fact: We had 
the A. A. A., and we had a certain allotment of acreage and a 
very pronounced reduction in production. When the com- 
pulsory control features of that act were declared unconsti- 
tutional, and that opinion became effective, there was drawn 
up in lieu thereof what was known as the Soil Conservation 
Act—a measure which, in its general principles, was de- 
signed to reimburse farmers who would reduce their acreage 
of the crops which were liable to result in disastrous sur- 
pluses, and plant it in certain soil-building crops—legumes 
and the like. In 1936 that plan worked admirably. No 
complaint came from anyone, and no agitation for a farm 
bill; but, to the amazement of everyone, in 1937, in spite 
of an acreage planted to cotton which was 10,000,000 acres 
less than that which had produced the largest crop ever 
made in this country up to this year—namely, 1926, as I 
recall, when we made approximately 18,000,000 bales on 44,- 
000,000 acres—according to the Division of Crop and Live- 
stock Estimates it is now estimated that on 34,000,000 acres 
we shall make 18,250,000 bales of cotton. 

I communicated with the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates, and found that the estimated yield per acre is 
approximately 75 pounds more than was ever before produced 
in the history of America. This, of course, paralyzed the 
price of cotton, because heretofore on the same acreage we 
have never made a crop exceeding from fourteen and a half 
to fifteen million bales. The normal consumption in America 
is about 7,500,000 bales; the average export is about 5,500,000 
bales, making a total consumption, both domestic and for- 
eign, of American cotton around 13,000,000 bales. The enor- 
mous surplus incident to the confusion of the crash of 1929 
has been gradually dissipated, and had we not made a crop 
exceeding 14,000,000 bales this year the carry-over would 
have been about normal, but we were confronted and are 
today confronted with an appalling situation in reference to 
that particular product. 

From 1929 to 1937 the foreign production of cotton is 
alleged to have increased 100 percent. In other words, along 
in 1929 the foreign production of cotton, the production out- 
side of the United States, was about 10,000,000 bales in round 
numbers. It is estimated now to be about 20,000,000 bales. 
Therefore the aggregate American production, plus foreign, 
plus the carry-over, according to the estimates available, fur- 
nishes a 2-year supply of cotton if not another seed shall be 
planted. I wanted my colleagues to understand fully the des- 
perate situation faced by the cotton farmers of the United 
States. 

I wish now to refresh the minds of those who are listening 
as to the contribution of American cotton to the wealth of 
this country. There are certain astounding figures which I 
wish to put into the Record. In 1919 the value of the cotton 
crop after it was sold, its actual money value, was $2,020,- 
000,000. The following year it was $1,069,000,000. In the year 
in which our Federal banks called in their loans and precipi- 
tated the deflation it dropped to $675,000,000. But the year 
following it rose again to $1,115,000,000. The next year it was 
$1,454,000,000. The next year it was $1,561,000,000. The next 
year it was $1,577,000,000. The next year it was $1,121,000,000. 
The next year it was $1,308,000,000. The next year it was 
$1,302,000,000. In 1929 it was $1,244,000,000. In 1930 it 
dropped to $659,000,000. Then for the 2 subsequent years, 
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namely, 1931 and 1932, it dropped to $483,000,000 and 
$424,000,000, respectively. In other words, more than a billion 
dollars, the aggregate of the foreign and domestic value, was 
wiped out of circulation amongst the producers of cotton. 

Senators can begin to understand now why the general 
condition of the country is what it is. Every financier and 
banker here knows that the elimination of more than a billion 
dollars of actual money must have a tremendous effect. I 
do not mean the expansion of credit based upon the actual 
money, but we can understand the tremendous effect upon 
the general welfare of the elimination of a billion dollars in 
cash. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During the year 1919 the value of cotton 
was over $2,000,000,000, and in 1929 it was over a billion. 
How did those values compare with the value of any other 
single crop grown in the United States? 

Mr. SMITH. The figures are approximate, because the 
price of wheat and all other foodstuffs was abnormally high, 
but cotton maintained its proportionate value with wheat. 
Senators will remember the discussion in the Senate regard- 
ing wheat and cotton during the time when we were attempt- 
ing to encourage the production of food crops. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, has the Senator the fig- 
ures for the period subsequent to 1932, and will he state them 
in this connection? 

Mr. SMITH. I will get them and put them into the RECORD. 
Up to 1914 the average income from cotton approximated a 
billion dollars. When we made the extreme bumper crop 
of 18,000,000 bales, the average price, in the old gold dollar, 
was 12.7 cents per pound. Today, with a like crop confront- 
ing us, a crop about a half a million bales larger, the average 
price is 7 cents a pound, $27 a bale less, in spite of the fact 
that the value of our gold dollar has been decreased 40 


percent. 

I call these figures to the attention of this body for the 
particular reason that the loss of our foreign markets is one 
of the matters which should receive our attention, because 
the average income from the sale of our raw cotton abroad 
has averaged for a decade or more, more than $750,000,000. 
That has shrunk until the income from the sale of our cotton 
abroad is now the pitiful figure of about $260,000,000. We 
received foreign money in exchange for raw cotton up to 
1929 approximating $800,000,000. During one period we ex- 
ported more than 11,000,000 bales of American cotton. 

I want this body to consider what has brought about this 
absolute destruction of our foreign market. It was not 
caused by one circumstance alone, but by a combination of 
circumstances, and I think the situation is worthy of the 
attention of the Members of this body, in view of our long 
period of premiership in the production and sale of cotton 
and the tremendous benefits accruing therefrom to our people, 
giving employment to millions in America, and bringing in 
billions of dollars of foreign money. 

The exports of cotton up to the present have exceeded 
the combined exports of all other agricultural commodities. 
A distressing condition now confronts the producers of cot- 
ton, to say nothing of the seed, which now is of a value equal 
to or exceeding that of the linter. Forty-odd standard com- 
mercial articles are made out of cottonseed alone, to an as- 
tounding aggregate value, yet little attention is paid to the 
cottonseed crop of America. 

Mr. President, I have taken up considerable time in calling 
attention to the greatest money crop America produces. 
Shall we lose it? Shall we depend on domestic consumption, 
or shall we address ourselves to the recapture of the foreign 
market? Eighteen representatives of those using American 
cotton in foreign countries visited this country last year, and 
all of them testified that they had found no cotton produced 
in foreign countries, even from American seed, that com- 
pared with the American cotton in character and quality. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 
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Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The same representatives testified also, 
did they not, that the price of cotton here was not deterring 
them from buying American cotton? 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator from Alabama for call- 
ing my attention to that fact. They unanimously declared 
that the price of American cotton as compared with the 
price of the foreign cotton did not deter them from buying 
American cotton. 

These are some of the answers to the propaganda that has 
gone abroad that we cannot put the price of American cot- 
ton above that of foreign cotton and hope to maintain our 
foreign market. If it is extreme, the price may be a factor, 
but it is not the compelling factor. I think perhaps it lies 
outside of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to meet that phase of this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators whether they do not con- 
sider worthy of consideration the loss in value of one crop 
of a billion dollars a year? 

I now desire to make one other statement, and then I 
shall be through with this phase of the subject. 

Wheat had reached parity, and gone above it, during the 
time we were trying to establish parity. Corn reached parity, 
and went above parity. Meat reached parity, and went above 
it. Tobacco approximated parity, and in a great many in- 
stances reached it. Cotton has never come within $15 a 
bale of reaching parity. We have stored, insured, and 
financed the great surplus of cotton of which we were all 
afraid, and yet we were told that if we would reduce our 
crop to the current needs, or a little less, cotton would be 
held off the market until the price of our current produc- 
tion reached parity. But when the price reached a certain 
point, or before it reached it, the cotton was sold to the con- 
sumers upon whom we were dependent to put up the price, 
and in lieu of the actual spot cotton those who had put 
the cotton in the pool were given cotton futures. Those 
are historical facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before the Senator leaves the subject of 
cotton I should like to have him explain a provision I find 
on page 9, beginning in line 3, which seems to put cotton 
in a special category. 

I ask the Senator whether there is a reason, and if so, 
what it is, for making the law mandatory as to cotton, and 
optional as to all other agricultural commodities, in respect 
to loans. Perhaps I do not understand this clause. It ought 
to be understood, 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator is under a misapprehen- 
sion. With respect to loans and benefits all the commodi- 
ties, except tobacco and rice, are practically on the same 
footing. I believe the producers of tobacco and rice have 
agreed that they will take soil-conseryation compensation in 
lieu of loan benefits. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for another question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I observe that the language referred to is 
as follows: 

The Corporation is directed to make available loans on cotton 


and may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and all other 
agricultural commodities other than wheat, corn, or cotton. 


Can the Senator say that means that these commodities 
are all on the same basis? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. If the Senator will read the wheat and 
corn schedule on page 21 of the bill, he will find that it is 
worked out on a basis of percentages, and those commod- 
ities are treated as favorably as, or perhaps more favorably 
than, any other commodity, The committee thought the 
proper thing to do was to make mandatory provisions with 
respect to the commodities that were essential to the welfare 
of the country, namely, wheat, corn, and cotton. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then, Mr. President, why should not the 
bill be amended to provide that the Corporation is directed 
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to make available loans on cotton, wheat, and corn, in view 
of the fact that the Senator said wheat and corn are also 
to be included? 

Mr. SMITH. The Commodity Credit Corporation is al- 
ready authorized and directed to make similar loans on corn 
and wheat under their schedule, but with a little differ- 
ent requirement with respect to the farmers. As to corn and 
wheat, a contract is provided. The provision with respect to 
cotton is that action shall be mandatory after a two-thirds 
vote. With respect to the other two crops, the bill has 
provision for certain contracts, and when those contracts, 
which are enumerated in the provisions of the bill, shall have 
been signed the producers will receive loans such as are 
provided in the bill for cotton. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak in behalf of the committee. 
Under the circumstances I think the committee has done the 
very best it could, because, under an agreement reached 
before the adjournment of the last session of Congress, we 
pledged ourselves in a joint resolution to have a bill ready 
when next we met. I did not think that was a wise thing for 
us to do, and now I know it was not, 

Farm prices are the basis for any permanent prosperity in 
this country, and I believe the Congress and the legislatures 
of the States have sense enough to take a constructive per- 
manent attitude toward agriculture, in justice and equity, 
so as to make it unnecessary every year to legislate for the 
farmer. We have left him out of our consideration of the 
tariff and have made him the victim of it. There is not a 
Senator here who will dispute that statement. We have 
made the farmer the victim of our tariff policy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have a little further expla- 
nation from the Senator with respect to that statement. 
What does the Senator mean when he says the tariff policy 
has made the farmer a victim? I can understand that 
statement from the cotton grower’s standpoint, but does the 
Senator include all farmers? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to the fact that we were called into extraordi- 
nary session at a time when wheat was in a desperate condi- 
tion, and we provided for a tariff of, I think, 41 cents a 
bushel on wheat. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Forty-two cents a bushel. 

Mr. SMITH. Forty-two cents a bushel. Wheat promptly 
went down 42 cents a bushel. Why? Because the farmer 
had no power to fix his price and add his tariff benefit. 
There is not a wheat farmer or a cotton farmer in America, 
generally speaking, whoever sold a bushel of wheat or a 
pound of cotton; he delivered it, but he did not sell it. He 
delivered it at whatever price the trade was prepared to bid. 
He never has had any borrowing power. The Senator from 
Idaho knows that. He has had no reserve fund. He has had 
no organization with sufficient capital to enable him to with- 
hold his product from the market until the tariff benefit 
was added to it. 

Mr. President, I have thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in view of its obligations to those who produce the 
food and the clothing in raw form for the whole country, 
might, without too great a strain upon it, devise a plan by 
which the farmers could, with the assistance of a reserve 
fund, unite and demand their price as the law of supply 
and demand indicated. I think we can yet do it without 
violating the Constitution. We have adopted a policy of 
high protection, and after nearly 100 years of its application 
it has resulted in the impoverishment of the cotton farmers 
of the country and the prosperity of those who fabricate 
cotton garments. In justice to those who produce cotton 
for domestic consumption, I think they should be given a 
price for cotton consumed domestically which is equal to the 
prices they have to pay under the tariff. 

Mr. President, I think I have now given a general state- 
ment as to this bill. I wish it had been possible to spend 
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more time on it, because I take it that the object of this 
proposed legislation is to make provision so that the pro- 
ducers, the farmers of this country, shall receive a reasonable 
profit on what they contribute to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican public. I do not care what kind of bill it is, provided 
that it is just and equitable, and provided that it will guar- 
antee the farmer a reasonable price for what he contributes 
compared to what he has to pay for the commodities he has 
to buy. Whether or not this bill, if enacted, will do that, I 
do not know. 

There is one feature of the measure which confuses me, in 
view of the school of economics to which I belong, and 
that is the proposal to stop production in order to get rid of 
the surplus. I know that might be effective in the case of 
certain commodities, but when we have, as it is said, sixteen 
or seventeen million people who are underfed, underclothed, 
and underhoused, I do not see the force of the idea that 
production should be decreased. I think we might better 
make an appropriation to buy the surplus cotton, for in- 
stance, and let our mills convert it into clothing, so as to 
clothe those who are now underclothed; and to buy the 
surplus food to feed those who are underfed; and put them 
all to work in the mills to fabricate the crops which should 
be fabricated. 

Mr. President, I am afraid I will say too much. I think 
the terms of the bill are now pretty generally understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I observe in the first section of the bill 
that neither fruits nor vegetables are included in the crops 
which are to be included in this legislation, Was the vege- 
table crop purposely excluded, may I ask, in spite of the fact 
that it is estimated to have a value of three-quarters of a 
billion dollars a year? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I think that the committee left those 
crops to whatever action the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his board of advisers may determine to be necessary in order 
to take care of them. They get their benefits under the 
Soil Conservation Act; they are provided for in that act, but 
not in this one. This is ostensibly a parity pay act. The 
Soil Conservation Act remunerates all producers to whom 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I ask one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not a fact that the farm problem is 
essentially the same with respect to every crop? I mean 
that those who produce vegetables are subject to the same 
kind of hazards as are the cotton farmers, the corn farmers, 
and the tobacco farmers. The producers of every substan- 
tial agricultural commodity are in practically the same 
hazardous condition, are they not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but the Senator recognizes that vege- 
table crops are very perishable and they have got to be 
rapidly disposed of, 

Mr. PEPPER. That would indicate that the necessity is 
all the greater that some protection be afforded such crops. 

Mr. SMITH. But the size of the crop has a good deal to 
do with it. We have, however, the Soil Conservation Act 
and the Marketing Agreement Act, which was passed at the 
last session of Congress, and which I think adequate to take 
care of the perishable commodities. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
one further inquiry, of course, the Soil Conservation Act 
does nothing to safeguard the vegetable producer against 
the hazards of Nature, which may repeatedly destroy his 
crop in a single season, does it? 

Mr. SMITH. It does not in any of these instances, be- 
cause I know in a great section of the country right now 
the entire crop has been destroyed by hail. 

Mr. PEPPER. If we are trying to provide security for the 
farmer, why should not the farm program attack the prob- 
lem of every kind of insecurity? 
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Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. In the time of the Senator from 
South Carolina, may I point out to the Senator from Florida 
that, so far as this body is concerned, we certainly took a 
constructive step, and the only possible step along that line, 
when we passed the wheat crop insurance bill last year, with 
the understanding that it would be passed by the other branch 
of Congress, and that, after a short period of experiment with 
the wheat crop, then it would be applied to other crops? That 
bill was passed by this body, I think, in February or March of 
this year, but no action has been taken by the other House 
of Congress. This particular bill is an ever-normal-granary 
bill. It cannot deal with the problem of fruits and vege- 
tables, for they cannot be stored; loans cannot be made upon 
them over a period of several years for the purpose of storage, 
as is contemplated in the pending bill for products which are 
covered by it. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I address an inquiry to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is this, then, merely an ever-normal-gran- 
ary bill? I thought it was a bill for the relief of agriculture, 
and whatever is necessary for permanent relief of agriculture 
I thought was to be within the scope of this bill. Why do 
we limit it in the very beginning to only a partial possible 
relief of agriculture? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, Mr. President, will the Senator 
from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. As parts of the program there 
have been and are various pieces of legislation on the statute 
books. There is the 1935 Marketing Act, of which, if the 
farmers who produce certain commodities want to take ad- 
vantage, they are entitled to do so. There is the soil-con- 
servation program. There was, we thought in the beginning 
of this year, the crop-insurance program. It has not been 
possible to get action on that as yet. The pending bill, it is 
true, covers only certain commodities. It embraces the ever- 
normal-granary theory and applies to those commodities 
which fit into the ever-normal-granary theory. 

Iam not able to agreee that it is our obligation to take care 
of all who are engaged in agriculture, and I do not think the 
Senator means to infer that the committee has not done its 
full duty in connection with this bill. I do not think the Sen- 
ator, in a spirit of fairness, will leave that inference, because 
the measure is only part of a general program. 

Mr. SMITH. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the Marketing Act was reenacted last year? The 
farmers referred to by the Senator from Florida have access 
to the Soil Conservation Act, which those representing two 
of the commodities covered by this bill, namely, tobacco and 
rice, have elected to use rather than provisions as to parity 
payments. As the Senator from Washington says, this bill 
is part of a general whole. Laws have been enacted anteced- 
ent to this time which we hope will take care of other crops. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am glad, if there was any 
possible misinterpretation of my statement, that the Senator 
from Washington should undertake to correct it, because I 
have no desire to impugn in any way the action of the com- 
mitttee. I know it has been faithful and has done excellent 
work. I am not a very expert farmer, but I have a very 
strong conviction that many times in our history the agri- 
cultural problem has been attacked piecemeal. We have 
done a little now, done a little then, and done a little at 
another time. I should like to have this legislation make a 
beginning upon the fundamental problems of agriculture. I 
should like to have this bill approach the subject from the 
viewpoint of attacking the fundamentals. I think it is ad- 
mitted that those fundamentals, in the first place, apply to 
all crops, for the Soi] Conservation Act does not protect the 
tomato grower in south Florida, who has to plant his crops 
at two or three different times, and if he grows a crop he 
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must compete in a glutted market, and who has no protection, 
first, against the hazards of nature, and, second, against the 
fluctuations of the market that are attributable to glutting it. 

I want, therefore, this program, if it may be done, to ap- 
proach the problem from a fundamental point of view, and, 
as far as we go, let us do something to afford permanent 
relief in all branches of agriculture. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to submit a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Florida. He has indicated now, as 
he indicated earlier in the year, his interest in extending 
crop insurance to fruits, vegetables, and other crops. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I think we must make some as- 
sumption that the fact that the other branch of Congress 
has not passed upon the crop-insurance bill over a period 
of some 8 or 9 months indicates that the crop-insurance bill 
is difficult of passage in the other House. I do not say it is 
@ positive indication, but it is an indication in that direction. 
Would the Senator from Florida want us to endanger this 
bill, with the protection that it affords to the agricultural 
products named, by adding to it a provision which we must 
assume would be deemed undesirable by the other branch 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me to reply to that inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first place, I think that the infer- 
ence the Senator from Washington draws about the inac- 
tion of the other House is not altogether justified. The crop- 
insurance bill, which the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore] so well inaugurated at the last session, was not pre- 
sented at a session devoted primarily to the farm problem. 
It was the genius and initiative of the Senator from Idaho 
that brought that bill before the Congress at the last session. 
So the other House, by virtue of not having taken up that 
splendid bill and passing it, has, perhaps, not declared itself 
affirmatively on the question as to farm relief. 

But now we see that the concern of Congress at this time 
is farm relief. I wish all of us would concur in the senti- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho that we should take up and 
consider the fundamental principles of farm relief and give 
the farmer some kind of security in the way of a permanent 
farm relief measure. That would go a long way toward 
the solution of the agricultural problem. Can we justify our- 
selves in failing to make a comprehensive study and en- 
deavoring to make a comprehensive solution of the problem? 
At least let us try to approach it from the standpoint of the 
fundamental principles involved to the end that we may ac- 
complish something of lasting benefit to the farmer. If we 
have to make compromises we will be prepared to do so, but 
let us not in the very beginning quit trying to write a real, 
broad, comprehensive farm relief bill 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I desire to say with reference to the matter of 
crop insurance that in all the hearings held in the West, 
Middle West, and Northeast I think there were more witnesses 
who testified in favor of crop insurance than in favor of the 
pending bill or any other measure. There are many farm 
organizations, which are not going along unanimously in sup- 
port of the pending measure, which do unanimously support, 
so far as we can learn, a crop-insurance program. 

I wish the Members of the House might realize as fully as 
do the Members of the Senate committee the widespread 
approval of the crop-insurance program. I think I am safe 
in saying that it is a more sound and more fundamental 
approach to the problem of the ever-normal granary than 
the approach made in the bill which we are now considering. 
It might be that when we have tried out crop insurance as 
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applied to wheat then a plan may be worked out for fruit and 
vegetables which will also make that fundamental approach. 
That is still my earnest hope. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator has had long experience in the 
study of agricultural problems. In his experience on the 
committee has there ever been a declaration of the possi- 
bility of some sort of cooperative marketing organization, 
not of a voluntary character, but something set up under 
the formula laid down by the Congress? 

I ask this question because the Senator suggested, and I 
wholly agree with him that the farmer has no control over 
his marketing, It has seemed to me-over the years, in view 
of the helplessness of the farmer, that the only way we could 
ever satisfactorily do anything of that kind would be under 
Government control and supervision so that the farmer 
would not be in such a position that he could be rooked 
by forces over which he has no control. I wonder if that 
theory or idea has ever been explored by the committee over 
which the Senator from South Carolina presides? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want to take up the time of the 
Senate unduly, but I have been convinced through my long 
years of experience that until we establish a system of 
financing—banking, if you please—adapted to the radical 
difference between natural production and artificial. pro- 
duction, namely, between agriculture and industry—until we 
have a system adapted to that radical difference and so long 
as we leave the banks of the country dependent upon the 
necessity of commercial paper for quick liquid assets, we will 
never solve the problem. 

Mr. BONE. I take it any sort of marketing agreement of 
a semivoluntary character, although operating under some 
form of law, would have to carry with it naturally some 
form of crop control, so that the farmer would not be at 
liberty to raise a thousand units of a crop when only 500 
units could be sold. It seems to me some form of public aid 
or control, or control and aid, might solve the problem. 

Mr. SMITH. There should be some organization standing 
as a marketing agency for the farmer rather than to leave 
him individually to market his crops. 

Mr. BONE. That is the point. He should not be left 
wholly at the mercy of private organizations which have 
only one impulse, however decent, and that is to make 
money. They have to make their money out of the farmer. 
I know in the fruit business in the Northwest one of the 
great complaints is that, while the farmer receives a fright- 
fully low price for his commodity, it is sold around the coun- 
try for extremely high prices, which fact can be explained 
away only in part by freight rates. That is a situation 
which ultimately we are going to have to face very realisti- 
cally—how we can help the farmer by setting up some kind 
of sales organization over which he will have some control. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Can the Senator give the approximate cost 
which will be involved in carrying out the provisions of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. SMITH. That question was discussed freely and ex- 
haustively. The committee thought, without committing it- 
self to any rigid amount—it was understood there would be 
only $500,000,000 available—that by dividing it up, allotting, 
say, 50 percent to parity or benefit payment plans, to be 
used for soil-conservation purposes, a good start might be 
made. It was indicated in the committee that some other 
funds might be available, but we all agreed to put the re- 
sponsibility of financing the project where it belongs—in 
those committees that perhaps will realize the necessity for 
aid to agriculture. If in their opinion $500,000,000 is all that 
is necessary or that, under the distressed condition of our 
finances just now, we cannot afford to spend any more for 
that purpose, it will be for them to decide. We have done 
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our duty in using the ordinary language which we have in- 
corporated in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. AUSTIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] has been on his feet some little time seeking to in- . 
terrupt me. I shall yield first to him, and then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the chairman of the committee will 
permit me to do so, I should like to ask two or three ques- 
tions. In his preliminary remarks he spoke about some of 
the funds to be used for soil conservation. I assume the 
Senator means by that that the appropriation which is now 
available for that purpose is not sufficient? It now amounts 
to about $500,000,000, does it not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; though part of that could be used for 
the same purpose, but applied to parity rather than to reim- 
bursing the farmer for his soil conservation, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not quite clear as to the answer. 
Does the Senator mean that the money now appropriated for 
one purpose under the soil-conservation program will be used 
— the terms of this bill for another purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but in its application it will have the 
same practical effect—a reduction of production, and a con- 
servation of the soil. We concluded it would result in not 
making double payments for the same purposes, and those 
who do not produce any of these crops but divert a part of 
their land to building up and conservation of the soil will 
receive the same benefit payments as heretofore. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
Austin] will bear with me, I have two or three further ques- 
tions I want to ask the Senator from South Carolina. 

Does the Senator from South Carolina consider that the 
farmer is now in a worse financial condition today than he 
has been for a long time? 

Mr. SMITH. I can only answer for the cotton farmer. As 
to him, I think, without question and without doubt right 
now, this good day, he is in a worse condition that he has 
been in a decade or more. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a very interesting statement. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me explain. He was in debt in the begin- 
ning. He was more or less in debt before the crash of 1929. 
The subsequent horrible years of the depression put him still 
deeper in debt. He managed to exist because the price of the 
things he had to wuy during the depression was in a way on 
a parity with that which he sold. This year, however, the 
price of the a;‘ticles he has had to buy has gone out of all 
reason in proportion to the price of the thing he had with 
which to buy them. If you will compare the index price of 
meat and groceries in general and the implements the farmer 
has to use with which to plow, and so forth, with the index 
price of the farmer’s cotton, you will find that he is in a worse 
fix that he has been in heretofore during my memory. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in response to the Senator’s 
inquiry, I should like to suggest that whereas other farmers, 
and perhaps a great many other persons, have had the benefit 
of 3 or 4 years of what we call parity prices, the cotton farmer 
has not come within 25 percent of such a price. 

Mr. SMITH. He has not come within $25 a bale of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The parity price was about 164 cents. My 
recollection is that for a little while cotton did go above 13 
cents; but the average price of cotton in this period has been 
about 10 to 11 cents, 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it, however, that this bill is more 
than a cotton bill. It is a bill for general agricultural relief. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will study the bill, he will 
find that in the case of all the commodities named there is 
as near fair treatment as it was possible to bring about. 
There was complaint that cotton was discriminated against. 
I think I am right in that; but when it was all ironed out 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice have all been treated 
as nearly equally as it was humanly possible to do. 
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Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to press the question a little further, for I am seeking 
information. I have voted, I think, for every farm bill in 
the past. I should like to be convinced that I should vote 
for this one; but I remember that in the old days we used 
to make speeches here in which we talked about the income 
of the farmer as being seven and a half billion dollars. 
Now, I find that in 1934 the net farm income had dropped 
to $6,681,000,000, but in 1935 the net farm income had 
increased to $8,000,000,000; in 1936 the net farm income was 
$9,050,000,000; and for 1937 the Government estimate is 
$10,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but what was the normal? 

Mr, COPELAND. Before the Senator answers, let me say 
that I find further that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics states that in 1937 the farmers, by reason of this 
great increase in their receipts, will have “the greatest pur- 
chasing power since 1919.” 

As a layman, but as a layman representing an agricultural 
State—because my State stands eighth in agriculture—I am 
eager to know about these figures. I am eager to know why 
it is necessary for this session of Congress to appropriate 
more money, when at the present time 80 percent of the 
farmers of the United States—4,000,000 of them—are receiv- 
ing an average of $136 apiece, cash money, and the Gov- 
ernment figures show that the farm income is 25 percent 
above what used to be called normal, and that the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer today is greater than it has been 
since 1919. 

I present these matters to the Senator in order that I may 
be enlightened. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator’s figures are incorrect. I have 
here the agricultural statistics for 1937, and from 1924 to 
1929. The average farm income from 1924 to 1929 was 
more than $10,000,000,000 per year. In 1929 it crashed to 
$8,000,000,000; the next year to 5; the next year to 4. The 
next year it was 4 and the next year 5. In 1935 it reached 
$6,000,000,000, and in 1936 it rose to $7,000,000,000, but in 
1936 it was still $3,000,000,000 less than normal. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does the Senator explain the state- 
ment of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics that the 
income of the farmers this year gives them “the greatest 
purchasing power since 1919”? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, sometimes I think we ought 
to deal with facts rather than statistics, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator to an incident that occurred last 
night. A great economist was in my office, and he spoke 
about the amount of money per capita in circulation. He 
stated the figure. I said, “If 50 percent of the people owned 
80 percent or 90 percent of the money in circulation, and 
the other 50 percent owned the miserable fractional balance, 
and you should add them all up and divide the total amount 
by the number, you would get that result, but some of them 
would not have more than 50 cents in their pockets.” So I 
suspect that the extraordinarily high price of wheat, the high 
price of corn and the high price of meat may account for 
the aggregate income, but that does not prove that other 
commodities were in a like condition. That is the reason 
why, in the committee, I insisted that we differentiate be- 
tween parity price on the unit of a given commodity and 
what we called farmers’ income, and I think I succeeded in 
having it intelligently incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me, I 
assume that the purpose of the bill is to raise the prices of 
farm products, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. It is the purpose to raise them wherever 
they are under parity. 

Mr. COPELAND. And, of course, that will mean that the 
higher farm prices will be reflected in higher prices to the 
consumer. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from New York would insist that those who feed him and 
furnish the material out of which he is clothed should do so 
at the expense of bringing poverty to themselves, but that he 
wishes to have those things furnished at such a price that 
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the producer may enjoy whatever income he receives and lay 
by something. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand the Senator, he con- 
cedes that the purpose of the bill is to raise prices. Like Will 
Rogers, I do not know anything except what I read in the 
newspapers; and a couple of days ago I read that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had instructed the Federal Trade 
Commission to make an examination of the question why it is 
that food costs are so high. If this bill passes, I suppose 
later we shall have another investigation to find why food 
costs are so much higher than they were when the first in- 
vestigation was ordered, because it is inevitable that a bill of 
this sort will increase the cost of essential foods to the con- 
sumer. It will be reflected in the price of bread and in the 
price of other articles. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
knows that the spread between the price which the farmer 
receives and the price which the ultimate consumer pays has 
been a matter of discussion on this floor since a long time 
before the Senator came here. The price which the farmer 
receives may be a bankrupt price, and yet the price of the 
commodity to the consumer may be out of all relation and 
proportion. All we are seeking to do is to see that the 
farmer shall receive, as nearly as may be, a price that will 
give him the same purchasing power for what he sells as the 
purchasing power of the very fabricator about whom the 
Senator is talking, namely, the fabricator of the prepared 
food. That is all we are seeking. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, one last comment, and 
then I shall retire from the floor. 

This matter, however, is of concern not alone to the con- 
sumers but, for example, to the retail merchants, and to the 
small bakers. It makes a vast difference in the sale of bread 
and in the consumption of bread whether the price is 10 
cents a loaf or 7 cents a loaf; and if the bill contemplates a 
form of legislation which will still further increase the cost 
of living, it is a matter of concern to every citizen of the city 
in which I live, and it is a matter of concern to every farmer 
in the State where I live, because the prices of the things he 
buys will be increased. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, these questions always arise; 
and, so far as the farmer is concerned, if the consumer com- 
plains, the cry is, “Take it out of the farmer!” I said the 
farmer never sold anything, and he does not. I dare any 
farmer producing any one of these articles to state that he 
ever sold a bushel of rice, or a bushel of corn, or a bushel of 
wheat, or a pound of cotton. He delivered it, but he did not 
sell it. We are trying to provide some way by which we can 
help him sell, and we want to be fair and just. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the letter 
which I send to the desk be inserted in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BUFFALO MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Buffalo, N. F., November 20, 1937. 
Hon. ROYAL 8. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This association has written to you many 
times since the administration passed its first processing-tax law 
in 1933, under the guise of “farm relief,” protesting against the 
imposition of such a tax on bread, the main food of our citizens, 
as well as the operations of the act, which was marked by rank 
injustice against the retail baker. 

If you will look through your correspondence, you will find that 
our last complaint to you was that Congress penalized the retail 
baker by making it impossible for those who bought flour on oral 
orders to receive refunds illegally and unconstitutionally collected 
from them. 

Now, we notice that another “farm relief” measure is before Con- 
gress in a year paradoxically enough when farmers are enjoying 
the best year in seven, while retail bakers are having a difficult 
time to make expenses because of higher ingredient and tax costs. 
This new “farm relief,” as dispatches indicate, will take the form 
of processing tax at the rate of 20 cents a bushel on wheat, or about 
$1 per barrel more on flour, and the money will be doled out to 
farmers who take fertile lands out of cultivation under rules pre- 
scribed by the Department of Agriculture. 

We desire to protest against a renewal of a tax on bread, hidden 


or otherwise. We do not believe any of your constituents would 
knowingly favor such a bread tax. 
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We would like to learn your views on this proposed legislation. 
If you favor such a tax, Kindly give us your reasons, fully and 


frankly. 
If you do not favor such a tax on bread, will you kindly tell us 
what you propose to do about this proposed law? 


Yours very truly, 
W. A, STELLER, Secretary. 


Mr. SMITH. I now yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, what interpretation does the 
learned Senator from South Carolina place upon section (b), 
on pages 18 and 19, which reads as follows? 

(b) Adjustment contracts shall require cooperators engaged in 
the production of wheat or corn for market to divert from the 
production of the commodity during any marketing year the per- 
centage of the soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity pro- 
claimed by the Secretary under this section. Such contracts shall 
further provide that such cooperator shall engage in such soil- 
maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices with respect to his 
soil-depleting base acreage diverted from the production of the 
commodity as shall be provided in his adjustment contract. 

I should like to know how the learned Senator interprets 
that provision, especially with respect to that interest upon 
which, as he knows, the State of Vermont is so dependent, 
namely, the dairy interest. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to have the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore] explain that provision. Before the ques- 
tion is answered, however, I ask that when we start with the 
consideration of the bill it shall be read for amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, under the rule the bill 
must be read three times. Ordinarily it is considered as 
having been read twice when it is read by title. The bill 
before us has not been read in its text in any fashion what- 
soever. It has been changed from day to day. What was 
the text of the bill on Thursday was the substance of the 
bill on Friday, and what was the substance on Friday was 
an amendment on Saturday. Just what happened on Sun- 
day, I do not know. 

Mr. President, there is no report on the bill. I shall not 
invoke a plain rule which I could invoke and have the bill 
go over, but I desire to be fair in the matter. There are 
no printed hearings on the bill. Indeed, there were no hear- 
ings had on the bill. The bill before us is entirely and 
wholly different from the bill studied by the committee in 
its inspection and journeys about the country. 

I find as much difficulty with the text of the bill as I 
do with the amendments. I do not recognize any difference 
between text and amendments. The whole thing is com- 
plex and confusing. If we should start reading the amend- 
ments we would be following the practice which usually ob- 
tains with regard to appropriation bills. We are all famil- 
jar with the appropriation bills, and when an amendment 
is offered the usual practice is to ask that the reading of the 
bill be suspended pending the consideration of the amend- 
ment. But this bill has never been before the Senate, there 
is no report accompanying it, there are no printed hear- 
ings on the bill, it is new matter, confused and confounded 
matter, and from my study I am unable to determine what 
is the text and what are amendments. So I ask that the 
bill be read, under the rule, in toto, in extenso, the third 
time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill what the program is to be with reference 
to proceeding with the measure. Those of us who are not 
on the committee have not had very much opportunity to 
examine the bill or to examine any report of hearings which 
were held during the autumn. Nor have we up to this time 
had the report. I understand perfectly the conditions under 
which the committee has been laboring, and I am by no 
means undertaking to criticize. But there is the necessity 
upon the part of some of us to have a little time to familiar- 
ize ourselves with the text of the bill and with the report; 
and, of course, we would like to have some time to examine 
the hearings, if we could, but I do not suppose that is pos- 
sible. Perhaps we will have to waive that, in view of the 
circumstances. I hope the measure is not to be rushed to a 
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conclusion without an opportunity upon the part of those 
who are not members of the committee to read the bill and 
the report. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Idaho knows the condi- 
tions under which we have been working. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I am familiar with that situation. 

Mr. SMITH. We have tried to hurry the printing of the 
hearings incident to our itinerary. I asked four members 
of the committee to collaborate and bring in a report setting 
forth as clearly and as concisely as might be the intent and 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
was designated to write a part of the report. I dictated a 
portion of it this morning, but I did not receive the bill as 
printed, after it was ordered reported by the committee, until 
about 11 o’clock today. It has been virtually impossible for 
me to prepare a report on title I since that time, considering 
other matters to which I had to attend this morning. I 
shall do my utmost to get a report ready promptly, so far as 
my part is concerned, but I doubt whether it can be done 
before some time tomorrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask what part of the 
bill the able Senator is reporting on? 

Mr. McGILL. I was working on title I, the wheat and 
corn section. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and others 
were called on to prepare reports with reference to other 
titles of the bill. I do not know what progress they have 
made. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I had intended to proceed with 
a discussion of the bill following the Senator from South 
Carolina, I expected, however, to discuss the provisions of 
the bill generally, rather than enter into a detailed discus- 
sion of every paragraph and sentence of the bill. If the 
Senator from Oregon desires to have the entire bill read, it 
seems to me it would be advisable to have that done, and 
then for the Senate to take a recess until tomorrow, and in 
the meantime we would have opportunity to prepare care- 
fully as to every provision of the bill. 

I am familiar with all the provisions of the original bill, 
but amendments were made, and it was only this morning 
that we received copies of the printed bill as amended. I 
think it would be more satisfactory to the Senate if whoever 
undertakes to explain the detailed provisions of the bill 
should have, say, until tomorrow morning to prepare. There 
are general matters in connection with the bill which might 
be properly discussed now, and it was my intention to under- 
take to do that following the Senator from South Carolina. 
But so far as the detailed discussion of the bill itself is con- 
cerned, I think it would be much more satisfactory to wait 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I may say to my colleague 
that I think the suggestion which has been made is proper, 
because those of us who are not familiar with the bill and 
who know nothing about the changes have some difficulty 
in following the discussion effectively, and without any de- 
sire in the world to delay consideration of the bill, I should 
like to same some further time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in reply I wish to state that 
I think those who desire to read the bill and such hearings 
as are available should be given a reasonable time to do so, 
because in my long experience in the Senate I never knew a 
situation with regard to a very important matter to be like 
that with which we are now confronted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I desire to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, only for the purpose of bringing out my 
own position, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A short time ago I asked the Senator from 
South Carolina to yield for a question. He yielded and I 
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propounded a question. Thereupon he made a request which 
seemed to cut off my question without any answer. I am not 
asking for any technical advantage, or anything of the kind; 
I am asking for practical reasons, and I should like to know 
where this thing comes out. Somewhere in the RECORD 
I should like to have that incident closed in regular form. I 
do not care whether it is closed by an answer from the 
Senator from South Carolina or an answer from some other 
Senator to whom he yields. I do not care whether the 
answer is made on the floor of the Senate today or whether 
it appears in a fair explanation in the report, about which 
we have heard something, but I should like to know in what 
position my interrogatory stands at the present time. 

Mr, POPE. Mr. President, if the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, will yield, I think the question can be answered now. 
The Senator knows that in the soil-conservation program 
there are two types of payments made for different services. 
Class 1 payments are those made for diverting acres from a 
soil-depleting base to a soil-conserving base. Class 2 pay- 
ments have been made for general soil-conservation prac- 
tices. For instance, under the Soil Conservation Act, with 
reference to certain lands the class 1 payments are now, 
I understand, $3 or $3.50 per acre. Class 2 payments amount 
to 70 cents an acre. Soil-conservation practices include 
various things, such as proper fertilization, certain types of 
terracing, and handling dairy stock in a certain way on the 
lands. So in connection with the particular paragraph 
which the Senator read— 

Such contracts shall further provide that such cooperator shall 

engage in such soil-maintenance, soil-building, and prac- 
tices with respect to the soil-depleting base diverted from 
the production of the commodity, as shall be provided in his 
adjustment contract— 
“dairying,” used in that sense, merely means placing the 
stock for a certain period of time, perhaps, on a given acre- 
age, so that the lands may be improved in that way; and it 
means nothing more, as I understand. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his clear explanation of one phase of the question, 
and a phase in which I am very much interested and should 
like to promote. I am not rising to object, but rather to 
have the question clarified in my mind. It is more im- 
portant, it seems to me, than the soil-erosion element of this 
clause. 

This section is not compulsory on the producer of dairy 
products. It is compulsory on an entirely different class of 
farmer, the producer of wheat or corn; and, as I interpret it, 
according to the natural meaning of the words, it is com- 
pulsory upon him that he shall pursue such dairy practices 
as the Corporation shall lay down for him in the contract 
to which he subscribes. 

We of the States where our cattle population exceeds the 
human population are very much interested to know whether 
Congress is saying to this Corporation that it may increase 
the dairy population of States that now produce wheat and 
corn principally, but which apparently are being induced 
to turn into pastures their land which was formerly devoted 
to wheat and corn. That is the natural interpretation of 
this section, and we are very much concerned in that ques- 
tion, because we do not want a repetition of what occurred 
with respect to potatoes. We do not- want to find that men 
who are diverting their corn land are induced, by benefits 
paid to them by Uncle Sam, to increase their cattle popula- 
tion, and increase the difficulties of producers of dairy prod- 
ucts, which are already almost insuperable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont 
a short while ago addressed a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chair. Does he still desire an answer, or does he waive it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am entirely content with 
the situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Ishould like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if he has not already covered the matter, 
what this bill will cost. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the committee did not know. 
It was indicated that a certain amount would be available. 
We did not know whether or not that amount would be ade- 
quate. Therefore, in view of the tremendous interests in- 
volved in this question of agriculture, in view of its national 
importance, we wrote in the ordinary expression which we 
find in most bills proposing continuous operation, that the 
amount necessary for the administration of the bill is hereby 
authorized. We did try to apportion what was already avail- 
able to certain features of the bill. However, as to the ulti- 
mate cost, we do not know. I thought, and I now think, 


that an effort to benefit agriculture ought not arbitrarily to 


be limited. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, that is a very noble 
sentiment, to which I might subscribe. I should also say 
that a Member of the Senate can scarcely vote intelligently 
upon this bill, under the language on page 78, when he does 
not know what he is authorizing except “such sums as are 
necessary.” “As are necessary” for what? The bill does 
not even say “for the purposes of this act.” 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes, it does! 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I call attention to page 78, line 16. 
The authorization is for “such sums as are necessary.” What 
sums are necessary? Is it a billion dollars or $2,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has read it wrong. 

* + for each fiscal year for the administration of this act and 
for the making of Soil Conservation Act payments and parity pay- 
ments under this act such sums as are necessary. 

It is a little inverted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Les; I think that is a mild definition. 

Mr. SMITH. It provides: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, for each fiscal 
year * such sums as are necessary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Well, now, what sums are necessary? 

Mr. SMITH. My good God! If we had known that, we 
should have said so. We do not know, and you do not know. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I do not, and I am trying to 
find out. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; and when you passed the T. V. A. 
Act and other acts you had in them identically the same 
language. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator need not shake his 
gory locks at me. I did not pass them. 

Mr. SMITH. I am talking about this body. 

Mr. McNARY rose, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I proceed? I 
want a little more information, 

Are there any estimates as to how much is necessary? Is 
it $1,000,000,000 or $50,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH. We have left that to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Appropriations Committee can- 
not make estimates respecting parity payments or anything 
of that sort. All they can do is to find out where to get 
the money. 

Mr. SMITH. It is on a sliding scale. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Which way is it going to slide? 

Mr. SMITH. I hope it will slide down. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator mean that his 
committee has absolutely no conception of a figure to which 
this 1 applies? 

Mr. SMITH. Not until there shall have been made evi- 
dent the amount of a given crop that is to be considered. 
That is, we provided for each fiscal year. Application of 
the provisions of the bill may be needed or may not be 
needed at all. Conditions may develop which will make 
all the prices approximately on parity, and we may not need 
to make use of any of the provisions of the bill. A year may 
come when part of the crop will need an appropriation and 
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other parts will not need it. So we have left it as we ought 
to have left it, for all those concerned—the Appropriations 
Committee, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—to meet at the proper time and 
do the thing that has been done heretofore in connection 
with every bill of this nature. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The mere fact that it has been done 
in connection with other bills that might be equally scan- 
dalous is no justification for doing it again. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Michigan see—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am afraid not. 

Mr. SMITH. There is a difference between seeing and 
wanting to see. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should love to know—— 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator want to see? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to know whether this bill 
will cost a billion dollars or $5,000,000,000. Can the Senator 
tell me? 

Mr. SMITH. We cannot tell until the condition in any 
particular year is known, and the need for the appropria- 
tion. As I said, we cannot know whether the price of wheat, 
or the price of corn, or the price of cotton, will or will not 
approximate the objective of this legislation. Prices may 
vary so as to call for varying amounts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from Michigan will tell 
the Senator from South Carolina that he knows when it is 
going to rain, and when the sun is going to shine, and when 
we are going to have a drought—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Or when we are going to have a 
balanced Budget. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator now shows that he is 
politically interested in the bill. The Budget has nothing to 
do with the matter under consideration at the moment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield if the Senator from Michigan is 
through. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask one further question? 
Are there any ranges that the Senator can give us as being 
the minimum and maximum? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes, there are. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I can answer that question, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be very happy if someone 


can. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senate, of course, understands that 
the estimate is nebulous. No one can specify the amount 
of the cost. Much depends upon whether parity prices are 
paid, parity income received, and upon the current price 
level of the various commodities. But Mr. Tolley, who is to 
administer this bill and who is now administering the Soil 
Conservation Act, stated, either to the committee or to a 
group of Senators, that, in his opinion, it would cost 
$275,000,000 in excess of the soil-conservation benefit pay- 
ments, which are $500,000,000. That would make a total 
of $750,000,000. There are others, such as my dear friend 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], who think the cost will 
exceed a billion dollars. In my judgment, it will be some- 
where between $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. ‘Those are 
statements which were made before the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the committee thought that 
those having in charge the administration of this bill, when 
enacted, would take all the circumstances into consideration 
and send an estimate to the Budget Bureau based upon the 
necessities of the case. That is done all the time. Then it is 
up to the Budget Bureau to say how much may be utilized 
for the purposes of the act. Until the administrators and ex- 
ecutors of this bill, when enacted, get together and formulate 
their estimates it is impossible for us to suggest a definite 
sum; and that is not really the function of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. We charge the Department with 
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the administration of the law, and they will take all the ele- 
ments into consideration and will submit their estimates to 
the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, this bill is an effort to 
write a permanent agricultural policy, depending, of course, 
upon the power of the Congress in the future to modify or 
repeal it. If it is to be regarded as permanent law on the sub- 
ject, it will be manifestly impossible either to appropriate or 
to authorize in this bill a definite sum to apply to all the years 
in the future, when the amount needed will fluctuate accord- 
ing to conditions. There is no difference in that respect 
between the procedure under this measure and that pursued 
by the Departments, which from year to year estimate what 
they are going to need for the ensuing year. 

Mr. SMITH. Even in this year certain crops mature at a 
certain time and others later on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might not be necessary to have the 
whole amount available at any one time even in a given year. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. It has been generally asserted that the amount avail- 
able under the Soil Conservation Act was $500,000,000, sub- 
ject to a possible contingent additional sum of $125,000,000, 
making $625,000,000. Is that practically an accurate state- 
ment of the present financial situation? 

Mr. SMITH. It is. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
has asked that the bill be read. As that request has been 
made, I think it might be very well, at the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill, if any Senator shall desire to discuss it in 
general, that that be done, and then that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow, at which time I hope the report on the 
bill will be ready. I tried to appoint a sufficient number of 
Senators who were more or less conversant with the bill to 
collaborate and have the report ready today, but it was im- 
possible for them to do so, in view of the fact that the 
printers did not get the bill to us until just before the Senate 
convened. If it is agreeable, I hope that, at the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill and such speech or speeches as it 
may be desired to make, the Senate may take a recess. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that connection, I my- 
self think it a good idea to have the bill read. I am sure 
the Members of the Senate are all interested in hearing it 
read, and we can then all hear it read simultaneously and be 
saved from having to read it separately after we go to our 
offices, with the probability that we will have other things to 
divert our attention. It was my understanding, however, 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] was ready to pro- 
ceed today with a further explanation of the bill, and that 
probably the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] would also 
speak, but, at least, the Senator from Idaho was ready to do 
so, and I will say that if that procedure shall be carried out, 
then, so far as I am concerned, it will be entirely agreeable 
to have the Senate recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky, 
our leader, was not on the floor at the time that question 
arose a few moments ago. Not only do I prefer but I think 
the Senator from Idaho prefers to speak tomorrow rather 
than today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oregon that the bill be read for 
information at this time? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was invoking the rule, not 
making the request. I feel the Chair has put it in perhaps 
a more polite form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair when the request was made, but 
was informed that that was the request. 

Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Ore- 
gon that the bill be read for information? 'The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will read. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Andrews Copeland Pittman 
Ashurst Da vis La Follette Pope 
Austin Dieterich Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lewis Russell 
Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Barkley Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
George Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Smith 
Borah Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Bridges Glass McKellar Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Maloney Townsend 
Bulow Guffey Miller Truman 
Burke Hale Moore Tydings 
Byrd Harrison Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Norris Wagner 
Caraway Herring Nye White 
Chavez Hitchcock O’Mahoney 
Clark Johnson, Calif. erton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I ask that the bill be read 
as proposed to be amended, as reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 
The clerk will read the bill as reported by the committee. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1937.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src, 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
and rice to the extent necessary to provide such adequate and bal- 
anced flow of such commodities as will, first, maintain both parity 
of prices paid to farmers for such commodities marketed by them 
for domestic consumption and export and parity of income for 
farmers marketing such commodities; and second, without inter- 
fering with the maintenance of such parity prices, provide an ever- 
normal granary for each such commodity and conserve national 
soil resources and prevent the wasteful use of soil fertility. 


TITLE I—Loans, PARITY PAYMENTS, AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CONTRACTS WITH WHEAT AND CORN FARMERS 


SECTION 3. (a) In order more effectively to carry out the declared 
policy the Secretary is authorized and directed to prepare adjust- 
ment contracts and to tender such contracts to farmers producing 
for market wheat or corn. 

(b) Under adjustment contracts there shall be made available to 
contracting farmers (hereinafter referred to as cooperators“), first, 
Soil Conservation Act payments hereinafter specified; second, sur- 

reserve loans; and third, parity payments. 

(c) The first adjustment contracts shall cover farming opera 
with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 1938. For 
years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall be pre- 

for such additional periods, not to exceed 2 years, as the 
tary shall determine. 

(d) The adjustment contracts for 1938 shall be tendered to 
farmers up to but not later than June 1, 1938, and shall be binding 
with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 1938. Fol- 
lowing such original tender the shall tender adjustment 
contracts to farmers during the last 5 months of 1938 and each 
subsequent year, but such contracts shall be binding only with 

to such commodities planted for harvest in a year covered 
by the contract and subsequent to the signing thereof by the 
farmer. There shall be in force with respect to any farmer for any 
period only one adjustment contract with respect to each farm, but 
such contract shall apply to both wheat and corn. Notwithstanding 
the f of this subsection, adjustment contracts 
shall not be in effect for 1938 unless the Secretary finds that at 
least 51 percent of the farmers to whom adjustment contracts are 
required to be tendered have signed such contracts prior to June 
1, 1938; and adjustment contracts shall not be in effect for any 
year subsequent to 1938 unless the Secretary finds that, prior to 
the commencement of such year, at least 51 percent of such farmers 
have signed adjustment contracts for such year. 

(e) In preparing and entering into adjustments contracts the 
Secretary shall take into consideration and protect the rightful 
interests and equities of tenants, landowners, and sharecroppers. 

fT) For the purposes of this act wheat and corn shall be deemed 
to be produced for market except in the following circumstances: 

1. Whenever the amount thereof produced and consumed an- 
nually on the farm is more than 75 percent of the aggregate 
normal yield of the soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity; 


or 

2. Whenever in the case of corn the aggregate normal yield 
of the soil-depleting base acreage for such commodity is less than 
300 bushels, and in the case of wheat such aggregate normal yield 
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is less than 100 bushels, and the acreage devoted to corn, or to 
wheat, as the case may be, does not exceed such respective base 
acreage: Provided, however, That either such commodity shall be 
deemed to be produced for market if 25 percent or more of the 
aggregate normal yield of such base acreage is marketed and if 
the farmer indicates to the Secretary his desire to become a 
cooperator. 
SOIL CONSERVATION ACT PAYMENTS 


Sec. 4. Commencing with the 1938 agricultural-conservation 
program and thereafter so long as this title is in full force and 
effect Soil Conservation Act payments shall, if the farmer is 
eligible to enter into an adjustment contract, be paid to him only 
if he has entered into such a contract; and, in lieu of the pay- 
ments under such act with respect to wheat and corn produced 
for market, cooperators shall receive the parity payments under 
adjustment contracts: Provided, That if for any year the eligible 
farmer produces no wheat or corn for market, but devotes to soil- 
conserving uses the acreage customarily devoted to such produc- 
tion of wheat or corn, then the farmer shall not be denied Soil 
Conservation Act payments for such year by reason of his failure 
to enter into an adjustment contract. 

SURPLUS RESERVE LOANS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation established 
by title VII of this act (hereinafter referred to as the Corporation) 
is directed to make available surplus reserve loans upon wheat or 
corn produced for market at the loan rates prescribed in schedule 
A of this title, based on the parity price, and the relationship of 
the total supply to the normal supply, as proclaimed at the begin- 
ning of the marketing year. Such loans shall be made only to 
cooperators and on the security solely of stocks of the commodity 
insured and stored under seal: Provided, That whenever a national 
marketing quota is in effect for the current crop of the commodity, 
then the Corporation is directed to make such loans available to 
any noncooperator on his stock of such crop of the commodity in 
excess of his farm-marketing quota established for the commodity; 
but the loan rates shall be 70 percent of the loan rates prescribed 
in schedule A. The terms and conditions of such loans shall be 
such as the Corporation determines most effectively will carry out 
with respect to the commodity the declared policy of this act. 

(b) The Corporation is directed to make available loans on 
cotton and may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and all 
other agricultural commodities other than wheat, corn, or cotton. 
Loans made pursuant to this subsection shall be made on the 
security solely of stocks of the commodity insured and stored 
under seal. The amount, terms, and conditions of such loans 
shall be fixed by the Corporation, taking into account the main- 
tenance of foreign outlets for the commodity and the effect of 
Prospective production of the commodity on the value of the 
phate i ORSI ORE Se Batt chances MESECU TO ATO 
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(c) For the purposes of this act any agricultural commodity 
shall be deemed to be stored by the farmer under seal only if 
stored in such warehouses or other storage facilities, whether 
on or off the farm, as conform to requirements of such regula- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe in order more effectively to 
administer this act. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, if the 
farmers producing cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice indicate 
by vote in the referendum carried out pursuant to the provisions 
of this act that marketing quotas with respect to such com- 
modity are by more than one-third of such farmers, 
loans shall not be available thereafter with respect to the commod- 
ity during the period from the date on which the results of the 
referendum are proclaimed by the Secretary until the beginning 
of the second succeeding marketing year. 

PARITY PAYMENTS FOR COTTON, WHEAT, AND CORN 


Src. 6. (a) Promptly following the close of each marketing 
year for cotton, wheat, or corn, the Secretary shall make parity 
payments to farmers in the production of such commodity 
for market during such marketing year, provided in case of 
wheat and corn, the farmer is a cooperator. Such payments shall 
be computed at the parity-payment rates prescribed in schedule 
A of this title. based on the parity price, and the relationship of 
the total supply to the normal supply, as proclaimed at the be- 
ginning of the marketing year just closed. Such payments, in 
case of wheat and corn, shall be paid on the aggregate normal 
yield of his soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity (planted 
to the commodity) during the marketing year just closed. If 
the acreage actually devoted by the cooperator to the production 
of the commodity during the marketing year is more than 90 per- 
cent, but not more than 100 percent, of the acreage permitted 
to be so planted, then the cooperator shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed to have devoted 100 percent of the permitted acreage 
to the production of the commodity. Such payments, in case of 
cotton, shall be made upon the quantity of cotton produced on 
each farm under the national marketing quota for cotton. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), the parity 
payment shall be computed at a rate equal to the difference be- 
tween the current average farm price for the commodity during 
the marketing year just closed and the maximum income rate 
therefor under schedule A of this title if the difference between 
such current average farm price and the maximum income rate is 
less than the applicable parity payment rate. 

(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
parity payments for cotton, wheat, or corn with respect to the 
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marketing year ending in 1938 shall be computed at the rates 
heretofore announced by the Secretary under the 1938 agricultural 
conservation program in connection with farm goals for cotton, 
wheat, and corn, respectively, in case such rates are greater than 
the rates hereinbefore in this section provided. 

(d) The first parity payments made under this act with respect 
to cotton, wheat, or corn shall be those made following the close 
of the marketing year therefor ending during 1938. 


CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS 


Sec. 7. Whenever the current average farm price for cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice, as proclaimed monthly by the Sec- 
retary hereunder, exceeds the parity price so proclaimed for the 
commodity, the Secretary shall, to the extent necessary to stabilize 
at parity such current average farm price for the commodity— 

1. Call surplus reserve loans secured by the commodity; 

2. Release stocks of the commodity stored under seal pursuant 
to section 9 (c); 

3. Release stocks of the commodity held under marketing-quota 
restrictions; 

4. Dispose of stocks of the commodity acquired by the Corpora- 
tion in connection with surplus reserve loans. Stocks of the com- 
modity acquired by the Corporation in connection with surplus 
reserve loans shall, if such current average farm price does not 
exceed such parity price, be disposed of only for human relief, 
export, or surplus-reserve purposes. 

BASE ACREAGES FOR WHEAT AND CORN 

Sec. 8. (a) There shall be established for each farm of any 
farmer (whether or not a cooperator) producing wheat or corn, 
a soil-depleting base acreage and a normal yield per acre for each 
such commodity. 

(b) The national soil-depleting base acreage for such com- 
modities shall be as follows: 

Wheat, 67,400,000 acres; 

Corn, 102,500,000 acres. 

(c) The national soil-depleting base acreage for wheat and corn 
shall be allotted by the Secretary among the several States and 
among the counties or other administrative areas therein deemed 
the most effective in the region for the purposes of the adminis- 
tration of this act. Such allotment among the several States 
shall be on the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of 
the commodity during the preceding 10 years (plus in the appli- 
cable years the net acres diverted from such production under 
the agricultural adjustment and conservation programs), with 
adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and for trends in 
acreage during this period. The State soil-depleting base acreage 
with respect to any commodity shall be allotted among such ad- 
ministrative areas on the basis of the acreage devoted to the pro- 
duction of the commodity during the preceding 10 years (plus in 
applicable years the net acreage diverted from such production 
under the agricultural adjustment and conservation programs) 
with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and trends in 
acreage during this period and for the promotion of changes in 
soil-conservation practices: Provided, That any downward adjust- 
ment on account of changes in soil-conservation practices shall 
not exceed 2 percent of the total acreage allotment that would 
otherwise be made to such administrative area. 

(d) Each such local allotment, after deducting the acreage de- 
voted to the commodity on farms on which the commodity is not 
produced for market shall be allotted, through the State, county, 
and local committees of farmers hereinafter provided, among the 
farms within the local administrative area on which the commod- 
ity is produced for market. Such farm allotments shall be equita- 
bly adjusted among such farms according to the tillable acreage, 
type of soil, topography, and production facilities. 

EVER-NORMAL GRANARY AND ACREAGE DIVERSION FOR WHEAT AND CORN 


Sec. 9. (a) Whenever the total supply of wheat or corn as of the 
beginning of the marketing year has been finally ascertained and 
proclaimed by the Secretary, he shall thereupon, after hearing as 
provided hereinafter, establish and proclaim the following: 

First, the ever-normal granary for such commodity during such 
marketing year; but no ever-normal granary shall be established 
or proclaimed for wheat or corn for any marketing year if the 
Secretary has reason to believe that during the first 3 months of 
such marketing year the current average farm price for the com- 
modity shall be more than the parity price therefor. 

Second, the percentage, if any, of the soil-depleting base acreage 
for the commodity to be diverted from the production thereof 
during such marketing year in order to effectuate the declared 
policy, but in no event shall such percentage be so great that, 
upon the basis of the national average yield for the commodity, 
the total supply of the commodity at the end of the marketing 
year is likely to be less than the normal supply thereof. 

(b) Adjustment contracts shall require cooperators engaged in 
the production of wheat or corn for market to divert from the 
production of the commodity during any marketing year the per- 
centage of the soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity pro- 
claimed by the Secretary under this section. Such contracts shall 
further provide that such cooperator shall engage in such soil- 
maintenance, soil-bullding, and dairy practices with respect to 
his soil-depleting base acreage diverted from the production of 
the commodity, as shall be provided in his adjustment contract. 

(c) Adjustment contracts shall require a cooperator engaged in 
the production of wheat or corn for market to store under seal his 
stock of the current c thereof up to an amount not exceeding 


rop 
the normal yield of 20 percent of his farm's soil-depleting base 
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acreage for such commodity if the Secretary, at any time during 
the marketing year for such crop or within 30 days prior thereto, 
determines that such storage is necessary in order to carry out 
during such marketing year the declared policy of this act with 
respect to the commodity; but such storage shall not be required if 
the Secretary has reason to believe that during the ensuing 3 
months the current average farm price for the commodity will be 
more than the parity price therefor. Such storage shall be for the 
period of the marketing year or such shorter period as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe. Cooperators shall be entitled to obtain from 
the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation surplus reserve loans in 
respect to stocks stored as required by the Secretary under this 
subsection, 

(c) If any cooperator during any marketing year produces corn 
or wheat on acreage in excess of his soil-depleting base acreage 
for such commodity or fails to divert from the production of any 
such commodity the percentage of his soil-depleting base acreage 
therefor required pursuant to this section, then for such market- 
ing year such cooperator shall be deemed a noncooperator and 
shall not be entitled to surplus reserve loans or parity payments 
with respect to his production of the commodity for such market- 
ing year. In determining whether or not any cooperator during 
any marketing year produces wheat or corn on acreage in excess of 
his soil-depleting base acreage for such commodity or fails to 
divert from the production of any such commodity the prescribed 
percentage of his soil-depleting base acreage therefor, wheat and 
corn shall be considered as one agricultural commodity. 


SCHEDULE A.—Surplus reserve loan, parity-payment, maximum 
income rate 


Loan, parity-payment, and maxi- 
mum income rates are the follow- 
ing percentages of the parity price 
at the beginning of the marketing 
year 


If the total supply at the beginning of the 
marketing year, in terms of a percentage 1 2 3 
of the normal! supply, is as follows: 


Parity- 
Surplus 
reserve payment Maximum 

loan rate cotton. income 

for wheat wheat, ‘nd. rate 

and corn corn! 

Percent Percent Percent 

| Re NE ee Stee ON OL 85 15 100 
Greer!!! EE E RESA eer E 16 98 
MTT S RAA 79 17 96 
JOT Tiny POOR 76 18 94 
103 up to 104 74 19 93 
104 up to 105 72 20 92 
105 up to 106. 70 21 91 
106 up to 107. 68 22 90 
107 up to 108. 66 23 89 
108 up to 109. 64 24 88 
109 up to 11 25 87 
110 up to 111. 60 26 86 
III up to 112.. 58 27 85 
112 up to 113 50 28 MM 
TiS up tonne el 54 29 83 
ER DN e AOP ra oh ERE al 52 30 82 


It the parity-payment rate is greater than the difference between the current 
average farm price and the maximum income rate, then the parity payment is com- 
puted at a rate equal to such difference. (See sec. 6.) 


TITLE II—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR WHEAT AND CORN 
LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


SECTION 20. The Congress herewith finds as follows: 

The production and marketing of wheat and corn constitutes 
one of the great basic industries of the United States with ramify- 
ing activities which directly affect interstate or foreign commerce 
at every point, and stable conditions therein are necessary to the 
general welfare. 

Recurring surpluses and shortages of supplies of wheat and corn 
on the Nation-wide market are detrimental to the general welfare 
of the Nation. Surpluses of such supplies destroy the income of 
farmers, their purchasing power for industrial products, and the 
value of the agricultural assets supporting the national credit 
structure. Shortages of such supplies result in excessive prices 
to consumers and loss of markets by farmers. 

In the absence of effective legislation, surpluses of wheat and 
corn will accumulate and shortages of supplies will occur. 

The general welfare requires that such recurring surpluses and 
shortages be minimized, that supplies of wheat and corn adequate 
to meet domestic consumption and export requirements in years 
of drought, flood, and other adverse conditions as well as in years 
of plenty be maintained, and that the soil resources of the Nation 
be not wasted in the production of excessive supplies. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of wheat 
and corn are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, indi- 
vidually or in cooperation, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence 
of such surpluses and shortages, maintain their incomes in a fair 
balance with the incomes of individuals other than farmers, main- 
tain normal supplies of wheat and corn, or provide for the orderly 
marketing thereof. 
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The marketing of abnormally excessive supplies of wheat or corn 
materially affects the volume of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, disrupts the orderly marketing of such 
commodities therein, reduces the prices for such commodities with 
consequent injury to and destruction of such commerce, causes 
disparity between prices of agricultural commodities and indus- 
trial products in interstate and foreign commerce with consequent 
diminution of the volume of such commerce in industrial products, 
and otherwise acutely and directly affects, burdens, and obstructs 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this act relating to wheat and corn, other than 
the provisions of this title, are necessary in order to minimize re- 
curring surpluses and shortages of the agricultural commodities to 
which such provisions are made applicable and of other agricul- 
tural commodities, the marketing of which is affected by sur- 
pluses and shortages of the commodities to which this act is ex- 
pressly applicable; to provide for the maintenance of adequate 
reserve supplies and further the orderly marketing of such com- 
modities; and to maintain a fair balance between the incomes of 
farmers and the incomes of individuals other than farmers. The 
provisions of this title are necessary in order to maintain an 
orderly flow of such commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce under such conditions. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF QUOTA 


Src. 21. (a) Whenever on the thirtieth day prior to the beginning 
of the marketing year for wheat or corn the Secretary has reason 
to believe that the total supply thereof, as of the beginning of such 
marketing year, will exceed the normal supply therefor by more 
than the following percentage: Wheat, 10 percent; corn, 10 per- 
cent—ithen the Secretary shall within 15 days thereafter hold, at 
a convenient place within the principal area or areas where the 


Secretary 
that the total supply for the commodity will exceed the normal 
supply therefor by more than the percentage above specified, he 
shall the amount of such total supply and that, beginning 
on the fifteenth day after the date of the proclamation, a national 
marketing quota shall be in effect for the current crop of such 
commodity; but no such proclamation shall be issued with respect 
to the current crop of any commodity if the Secretary has reason 
to believe that during the first 3 months of the marketing year for 
such crop of the commodity the current average farm price for 
the commodity will be more than the parity price therefor. The 
Secretary shall determine and in such proclamation the 
amount of the national marketing quota for the commodity both 
in terms of the quantity which may be marketed and in terms of 
a percentage of the soil-depleting base acreage of each farm. The 
amount of the national marketing quota for the commodity shall 
be so fixed as to make available during the marketing year at least 


level similarly adjusted. 

(c) Between the date of the issuance of the proclamation speci- 
fied in subsection (b) (which shall not be later than 15 days prior 
to the beginning of the marketing year) and the effective date of 


voting in the referendum oppose such quotas for the commodity, 
the Secretary shall by proclamation suspend the operation of the 


(d) If the total supply as proclaimed by the Secretary within 
45 days after the beginning of the marketing year is less than 
that specified in the proclamation proclaimed by the 


cordingly. 
(e) The Secretary shall provide, through the State, county, and 
local committees of farmers hereinafter provided, for farm market- 


The marketing quota for any farm shall be the amount 
of the current crop of the commodity produced on the farm less 
the normal yield of the farm acreage planted to such crop in ex- 
cess of the percentage, as proclaimed under this section, of the 
farm’s soil-depleting base acreage for such crop. In no event shall 
the marketing quota for any farm be less than the normal yield 
of half of the soil-depleting base acreage for the farm. 
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any producing area. No marketing quota for any farm shall be 
reduced by reason of the authority conferred by this subsection. 


EXCESS-MARKETING PENALTY 


Sec. 22. (a) It shall be an unfair agricultural practice for any 
farmer (whether or not a cooperator) to market wheat or corn in 
excess of his farm marketing quota established for the commodity 
unless prior to such marketing (1) the Secretary shall have under 
section 14 released such commodity from marketing quota restric- 
tions; or (2) im case of corn the farmer shall have absorbed such 
excess marketing through diverting from the production of such 
commodity an acreage the aggregate normal yield of which equals 
or exceeds the amount of such excess marketing. 

(b) It shall be a violation of law for any farmer to engage in 
any unfair agricultural practice that affects interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for each such violation the farmer shall be liable 
to pay an excess-marketing penalty at the following rate: 50 per- 
cent of the parity price as proclaimed at the beginning of the 
marketing year by the Secretary under this act and in effect at 
the time of the violation. Such penalties shall accrue to the 
fare States and shall be payable to and collected by the Sec- 
re 8 

(e) Whenever, after investigation, the Secretary has reason to 
believe that any farmer has engaged in any unfair agricultural 
practice that affects interstate or foreign commerce and so certifies 
to the appropriate district attorney of the United States, it shall 
be the duty of the district attorney, under the direction of the 
Attorney General, to institute a civil action in the name of the 
United States for the recovery of the penalty payable with respect 
to the violation. 

(d) Any person engaged in the business of purchasing wheat or 
corn from farmers or of p such commodities for farmers 


a and upon conviction thereof be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000. 

(e) Farmers engaged in the production of wheat or corn shall 
furnish such proof of their acreage, yield, storage, and marketing 
of the commodity in the form of records, marketing cards, reports, 


$100. 
(f) All data reported to or acquired by the Secretary pursuant 
to subsections (d) and (e) shall be kept confidential by officers 


TITLE ITI—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR COTTON 


SECTION 30. The Congress herewith finds as follows: 

(a) The marketing of cotton constitutes one of the great basic 
industries of the United States with ramifying activities which 
directly affect interstate or foreign commerce at every point, and 
stable conditions therein are necessary to the general welfare. 
Cotton produced for market is sold on a Nation-wide market and 


the Nation, and are not so situated as to be able to organize 
effectively, as can labor and industry, for joint economic action; 
and in many cases such farmers carry on their farming opera- 
tions on borrowed money or leased lands. For these reasons, 
among others, the farmers are unable without Federal interven- 
tion to control effectively the orderly marketing of such com- 
modity, with the result that abnormally excessive supplies thereof 
are produced and dumped indiscriminately on the Nation-wide 
and foreign markets. 

(b) The disorderly marketing of excessive supplies affects, bur- 
dens, and obstructs interstate or foreign commerce by (1) materi- 
ally affecting the volume of such commodity marketed therein, (2) 
disrupting the orderly marketing of such commodity therein, (3) 
reducing the prices for such commodity with consequent injury 
and destruction of such commerce in such commodity, (4) deplet- 
ing the soil resources of the United States, and (5) causing a dis- 
parity between the prices for such commodity in such commerce 
and industrial products therein, with a consequent diminutioh of 
the volume of interstate or foreign commerce in industrial products. 

(c) Whenever an excessive supply of cotton exists, the marketing 
of such commodity by the producers thereof directly and substan- 
tially affects interstate or foreign commerce in such commodity and 
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its products, and the operation of the provisions of this title be- 
comes necessary and appropriate in order to promote, foster, and 
maintain an orderly flow of supply in such commerce. 

(d) It is hereby declared to be the policy and the purpose of the 
United States to encourage the annual production of an ample 
supply of cotton of suitable grade and staple to supply all domestic 
and foreign consumption of such cotton and in addition thereto 
to maintain at all times a large enough surplus to meet all offers 
from all sources to buy American cotton at fair and reasonable 
prices, and never in excess of the world-market price for cotton 
of similar quality. 

Thirty-five percent of a normal year’s domestic consumption 
and exports is a reasonable carry-over at the end of each market- 
ing year. That amount of cotton carried over, based upon many 
years of experience, is held to be an adequate ever-normal ware- 
house supply for the protection of interstate commerce and of 
consumers of American cotton, domestic and foreign, 
drought, excessive rainfall, insects, war, or other national emer- 
gency. 

Sec. 31. (a) Prior to the 15th day of November of each year the 
Secretary shall find the probable carry-over of cotton as of the 
beginning of the approaching marketing year and shall also find 
the probable domestic consumption of American cotton, and also 
the probable exports of American cotton during such marketing 
year. 

The Secretary shall also determine and specify the national 
marketing quota of cotton that may be marketed in interstate 
or foreign commerce during the succeeding marketing year. 

The Secretary shall immediately after making the aforesaid 
findings proclaim that beginning on the first of the marketing 
year next following and continuing throughout such year, a na- 
tional marketing quota shall be in effect for the crop harvested 
during such marketing year: Provided, however, That within 30 
days after the approval of this act and thereafter not later than 
December 15 of 1938 and of each subsequent year the Secretary 
shall conduct a referendum of the farmers who would be subject 
to the national marketing quota for cotton to determine whether 
such farmers are in favor of or opposed to such quota. If more 
than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose 
such quota, the Secretary shall, within 15 days after the first ref- 
erendum under this section and prior to the Ist day of the fol- 
lowing January in case of any subsequent referendums, announce 
we result of the referendum and such quota shall not become 

ective. 

The Secretary shall determine and specify in such proclamation 
the amount of the national marketing quota for cotton in terms 
of the quantity (the number of standard bales of 500 pounds 
weight) which may be marketed during such marketing year: 
Provided, however, That such number of bales shall not be less 
than 70 percent of the average annual number of bales produced 
during the 10-year period ended December 1932. 

(b) The national marketing quota shall be apportioned by the 

among the several States on the basis of the proportion 
that the normal production of cotton for such State is of the 
national marketing quota, with adjustments for trends in acreage 
during this period. 

(c) The amount of the national marketing quota allotted to each 
State shall be apportioned by the Secretary among the several 
3 or subdivisions thereof in such State upon the following 


(1) The proportion that the land devoted to tilled lands on 
cotton farms in the county is of the land devoted to tilled lands 
on all cotton farms in the State. 

(2) The proportion that the normal production of cotton for 
the county is of the State marketing quota. 

(3) The number of families composed of two or more persons 
actually residing annually on and actually engaged in the produc- 
tion or growing of cotton, together with other farm crops on the 
tilled lands of the county. 

(d) Apportionment of the quota for any county or subdivision 
thereof shall be made by distributing among the farms therein 
that acreage which, on the basis of the average yield of cotton in 
such county or subdivision thereof, would produce the amount of 
the county quota. Such acreage shall be apportioned among the 
2 producing cotton in the county or subdivision thereof as 
follows: 

(1) By allocating 5 acres to each such farm for each family 
engaged thereon as owner, share tenant, tenant renter, or share- 
cropper in the production of cotton on such farm: Provided, how- 
ever, That the number of acres allotted for any family cultivating 
less than 5 acres during either of the two preceding seasons shall 
be the larger of the number of acres that was cultivated in either 
of such season, such production to be determined in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary. 

(2) At least 95 percent of any acreage remaining shall be appor- 
tioned to the farms in the county in the same proportion that the 
lands tilled on each farm in the preceding year bears to the total 
tilled lands in the county in such year. 

(3) The remainder of such acreage may be distributed equitably 
among the farms in the county, taking into consideration good soil 
management, type of soil, topography, production facilities, the 
average acreage of cotton grown on the farm during the preceding 
3 years (taking into account in the applicable years the acreage 
diverted from such production because of agricultural adjustment 
and conservation programs), and the acreage of food and feed crops 
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needed for home consumption on the farm. In distributing the 
acreage allotment under this subsection (3) due allowance under 
instructions issued by the Secretary shall be made for sources of 
cash farm income other than that derived from cotton. 

(e) If the quantity of cotton produced on the fixed number of 
acres exceeds the quantity specified, as hereinabove provided, the 
quantity so produced shall prevail as the national marketing quota 
and all of it may be marketed in interstate and foreign commerce. 

(f) Not in excess of 3 percent of the national marketing quota 
apportioned to any State may be allotted and apportioned to farms 
and areas currently producing cotton for the first time during the 
last 10 years. Such apportionments shall be made under regula- 
tions to be adopted by the Secretary. 

Sec. 32. (a) Whenever, after due notice and opportunity for 
public hearing to interested parties, the Secretary determines that 
the national marketing quota then in effect does not make avail- 
able a normal supply of cotton, the Secretary shall increase such 
national marketing quota so as to make available during the 
marketing year a normal supply. 

(b) If, by reason of drought, war, or other national emergency, 
or increase in exports, the Secretary has reason to believe that the 
national marketing quota should be increased or suspended, then 
the Secretary shall proclaim that fact and, after due notice and 
opportunity for public hearing to interested parties, shall to the 
extent necessary to meet such emergency increase the farm mar- 
keting quotas within any production area or suspend marketing 
quotas. No farm marketing quota for any farm shall be reduced 
after an increase pursuant to this subsection. 

Sec. 33. (a) The willful marketing in Mmterstate or foreign com- 
merce of any cotton produced on a farm for which a quota has 
been established in excess of the quantity produced on such acreage 
is hereby prohibited. Ginning such cotton and selling it creates 
a prima facie presumption that such cotton was marketed in inter- 
state or foreign commerce in violation of this title. 

(b) Any person knowingly purchasing or selling cotton mar- 
keted in violation of subsection (a) shall pay a penalty of 75 
percent of the purchase price of the cotton. Such penalty shall 
accrue to the United States. 

(c) Persons who knowingly sell cotton grown on acreage not 
included in an acreage allotment shall not be eligible for any pay- 
ments under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act nor 
under this title. 

All persons applying for any payment of money under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act as amended or under 
this title shall file with the application a statement verified by 
affidavit that the applicant had not knowingly sold any cotton 
during the current year produced on any land other than the 
acreage allotted to the applicant, and that he will not during such 
crop year sell any cotton produced on acreage other than that 
allotted to the applicant. Any person who knowingly swears falsely 
to the facts above stated shall be guilty of perjury. 

The Secretary shall provide by regulations for the identification 
of cotton produced on the allotted acreage in such way as to afford 
aid in discovering and identifying cotton sold or offered for sale 
which was not produced on acreage included in any farm allotment. 
Producers who sell cotton produced on land not included in such 
producers’ allotted acreage shall be ineligible for Government cotton 
loans during such marketing year. 

(d) The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to enforce the provisions of 
this title. If and when the Secretary shall so request, it shall be 
the duty of the several district attorneys in their respective dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings to collect the penalties provided for under this sec- 
tion. The remedies provided for herein shall be in addition to, 
and not exclusive of, any of the remedies or penalties under 
existing law. 

Src. 34. The Secretary shall provide, through the State, county, 
and local committees of farmers hereinafter authorized, for the 
making of allotments to farms of the national marketing quota 
and, when legally authorized to do so, apportion a number of 
acres from which cotton produced may move in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and for measuring all farms and ascertaining 
whether an excess over the apportionment of any farm under the 
national marketing quota has been planted to cotton. If an 
excess of planted-to-cotton acreage is found on any farm, the 
committee shall promptly file with the State committee a written 
report stating the total acreage in cultivation and the acreage 
then planted to cotton. 

- Sec. 35, The Commodity Credit Corporation is hereby author- 
ized and directed to extend the maturity date of all notes evi- 
dencing a loan made by that Corporation on cotton produced 
during the crop year 1937-38 from July 31, 1938, to July 31, 1939. 

The Corporation is further authorized and directed to waive its 
right to reimbursement from warehousemen because of 
the improper grading of cotton as provided in the loan agreement. 
Except insofar as herein specifically modified, all the terms and 
conditions of the loan agreement shall remain applicable. 

Topacco 
NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Section 40. (a) The marketing of tobacco constitutes one of the 
great basic industries of the United States with ramifying ac- 
tivities which directly affect interstate or foreign commerce at 
every point, and stable conditions therein are necessary to the 
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general welfare, Tobacco produced for market is sold on & Nation- 
wide market and, with its products, moves almost wholly in inter- 
state or foreign commerce from the producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The farmers producing such commodity are subject in 
their operations to uncontrollable natural causes and are widely 
scattered throughout the Nation; in many cases such farmers 
carry on their farming operations on borrowed money or leased 
lands and are not so situated as to be able to organize effectively, 
as can labor and industry, through unions and corporations 
enjoying Government protection and sanction. For these reasons, 
among others, the farmers are unable without Federal assistance 
to control effectively the orderly marketing of such commodity, 
with the result that abnormally excessive supplies thereof are 
produced and dumped indiscriminately on the Nation-wide 
market. 

(b) The disorderly marketing of such abnormally excessive sup- 

lies affects, burdens, and obstructs interstate or foreign commerce 
(1) materially affecting the volume of such commodity marketed 
therein, (2) disrupting the orderly marketing of such commodity 
therein, (3) reducing the price for such commodity with consequent 
and destruction of such commerce in such commodity, and 
(4) causing a disparity between the prices for such commodity in 
such commerce and industrial products therein, with a consequent 
diminution of the volume of interstate or foreign commerce in 
industrial products. 

(c) Whenever an abnormally excessive supply of tobacco exists, 
the marketing of such commodity by the producers thereof directly 
and substantially affects interstate or foreign commerce in such 
commodity and its products, and the o of the provisions of 
this title becomes necessary and appropriate in order to promote, 
foster, and maintain an orderly flow of such supply in such 


commerce. 

Sec. 41. (a) Whenever, on the 15th day of November of any cal- 
endar year, the Secretary finds that the total supply of tobacco as 
of the beginning of the marketing year then current exceeds the 
reserve supply level therefor, the Secretary shall proclaim the 
amount of such total supply, and, beginning on the first day of 
the marketing year next following and continuing throughout such 
year, a national marketing quota shall be in effect for the tobacco 
marketed during such succeeding marketing year. The Secretary 
shall also determine and specify in such proclamation the amount 
of the national marketing quota in terms of the total quantity 
which may be marketed, which will make available for marketing 
during the succeeding marketing year a supply of tobacco equal 
to the reserve supply level. Such proclamation shall be made not 
later than the 1st day of December in such year. 

(b) Within 30 days after the date of the issuance of the proclama- 
tion specified in subsection (a) of this section the Secretary shall 
conduct a referendum of farmers who would be subject to the 
national marketing quota for tobacco to determine whether such 
farmers are in favor of or opposed to such quota, If more than one- 
third of the farmers yoting in the referendum oppose such quota, 
the Secretary shall, prior to the Ist day of January, proclaim the 
result of the referendum, and such quota shall not become effective. 

(c) In connection with the determination and announcement of 
any marketing quota for the 1938-39 marketing year, the deter- 
mination by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be made as of the 15th day of January and proclaimed 
not later than the Ist day of February, and the proclamation of the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (b) of this section shall be made 
prior to the Ist day of March. £ 


APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Sec. 42. (a) The national marketing quota for tobacco established 
pursuant to the provisions of this title shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary among the several States on the basis of the total pro- 
duction of tobacco in each State during the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year in which the quota is pro- 
claimed (taking into account base acreages and goals for 


duction for small farms and for trends in production during such 


5-year period. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide through local committees of 
farmers, for the allotment of the marketing quota for any State 
(less the amounts to be allotted under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion) among the farmers producing tobacco therein on the basis 
of the following: Past production of tobacco; land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation 
practices; and the soil and other physical factors affecting the pro- 
duction of tobacco: Provided, That t for farms on which for 
the first time in 10 years tobacco is produced to be marketed in 
the marketing year for which the quota is effective, the marketing 
quota for any farm shall not be less than the smaller of either 
(1) 2,400 pounds or (2) the average tobacco production for the 
farm during the preceding 
duction of the average 
established for the farm under agricultural adjustment and con- 
servation s during any of such preceding 3 years. 


(c) The Secretary shall provide, through local committees of 
farmers, for the allotment of not in excess of 3 percent of the 
national marketing quota apportioned to any State to farms in 
such State on which for the first time in 10 years tobacco is pro- 
duced to be marketed in the year for which the quota is effective 
on the basis of the following: Land, labor, and equipment ayail- 
able for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation practices; and 
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the soil and other physical factors affecting the production of 
tobacco: Provided, That farm marketing quotas established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not exceed 75 percent of the farm 
marketing quotas established pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section for farms which are similar with respect to the following: 
Land, labor, and equipment available for the production of to- 
bacco; crop-rotation practices; and the soil and other physical 
factors affecting the production of tobacco. 

(d) Farm marketing quotas may be transferred only in such 
manner and subject to such conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulations. 


ADJUSTMENT AND SUSPENSION OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 43. If the Secretary has reason to believe that any national 
marketing quota for tobacco will not make a normal supply of 
tobacco available for marketing during the marketing year for 
which such quota has been established, he shall cause an immedi- 
ate investigation to be made with respect thereto in the course of 
which due notice and opportunity for public hearing shall be 
given to interested persons. If upon the basis of such investiga- 
tion the Secretary finds the existence of such fact, he shall pro- 
claim the same, and upon such proclamation the amount of such 
national marketing quota shall be increased to such amount as he 
shall have determined upon the basis of such investigation will 
make available for marketing during such marketing year a normal 
supply of tobacco and shall announce such increased marketing 
quota. The amount of such farm marketing quota shall be in- 
creased in the same ratio. 

(b) If the Secretary has reason to believe that because of a 
national cy or because of war any national marketing 
quota for tobacco should be terminated, he shall cause an immedi- 
ate investigation to be made to determine whether the termina- 
tion of such quota is necessary in order to effectuate the declared 
policy of this title or to meet an increased demand arising from 
such war or emergency. If, upon the basis of such investigation, 
the Secretary finds that such termination is necessary, he shall 
soeh proclaim such finding and thereupon such quota shall 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 44. (a) Any person who knowingly acquires from a producer 
tobacco marketed by such producer from a farm in excess of 
the marketing quota for such farm shall be subject to a penalty 
of 50 percent of the market price of the tobacco on the date of 
such acquisition, or 3 cents per pound in the case of flue-cured, 
Maryland, or burley, or 2 cents per pound in the case of all other 
kinds of tobacco, whichever is the higher. If the tobacco is 
acquired by sale the purchaser may deduct the amount of the 
penalty from the price which would otherwise be paid for such 
tobacco. All penalties shall be remitted to the Secretary and shall 
accrue to the United States. 

(b) All persons, in whatever capacity acting, including pro- 
ducers, warehousemen, processors of tobacco, and common carriers 
and persons engaged in the business of purchasing tobacco from 
farmers, or of redrying, prizing, or stemming tobacco for farmers, 
shall, from time to time on request of the Secretary, report to the 
Secretary such information and keep such records as the Secretary 
finds to be necessary to enable him to carry out the provisions of 
this title. Such information shall be reported and such records 
shall be kept in accordance with forms which the Secretary shall 
prescribe. For the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any 
report made or record kept, or of obtaining information required 
to be furnished in any report, but not so furnished, the Secretary 
is hereby authorized to examine such books, papers, records, ac- 
counts, correspondence, contracts, documents, and memoranda as 
he has reason to believe are relevant and are within the control 
of such person. Any such person failing to make any report or 
keep any records as required by this subsection or making any 
false report or record shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $500. 

(c) The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to enforce the provisions of this 
section. If and when the Secretary shall so request, it shall be the 
duty of the several district attorneys in their respective districts, 
under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute proceed- 
ings to collect the penalties provided in this section. The remedies 
and penalties provided for herein shall be in addition to, and not 
exclusive of, any of the remedies or penalties under existing law. 

(d) All information reported to or acquired by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall be kept confidential by the Department, 
except that such information as the Secretary deems relevant may 
be disclosed ma eai fe administrative hearing involving the 
administration $ 


TITLE V—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR RICE 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 


SECTION 50. (a) The marketing of rice constitutes one of the great 
basic industries of the United States with ramifying activities which 
directly affect interstate or foreign commerce at every point, and 
stable conditions therein are necessary to the general welfare. Rice 
produced for market is sold on a Nation-wide market, and, with its 
products, moves almost wholly in interstate or foreign commerce 
from the producer to the ultimate consumer. The farmers pro- 
ducing such commodity are subject in their operations to uncon- 
trollable natural causes; in many cases such farmers carry on their 
farming operations on borrowed money or leased lands and are not 
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so situated as to be able to organize effectively, as can labor and 
industry, through unions and corporations enjoying Government 
sanction and protection for joint economic action. For these rea- 
sons, among others, the farmers are unable without Federal assist- 
ance to control effectively the orderly marketing of such commodity 
with the result that abnormally excessive supplies thereof are pro- 
duced and dumped indiscriminately on the Nation-wide market. 

(b) The disorderly marketing of such abnormally excessive sup- 
plies affects, burdens, and obstructs interstate or foreign commerce 
by (1) materially affecting the volume of such commodity mar- 
keted therein, (2) disrupting the orderly marketing of such com- 
modity therein, (3) reducing the prices for such commodity with 
consequent injury and destruction of such commerce in such com- 
modity, and (4) causing a disparity between the prices for such 
commodity in such commerce and industrial products therein, with 
a consequent diminution of the volume of interstate or foreign 
commerce in industrial products. 

(c) Whenever an abnormally excessive supply of rice exists the 
marketing of such commodity by the producers thereof directly 
and substantially affects interstate or foreign commerce in such 
commodity and its products, and the operation of the provisions 
of this title becomes necessary and appropriate in order to pro- 
mote, foster, and maintain an orderly flow of such supply in such 
commerce. 

Sec. 51. (a) Not later than December 31 of each year the Secre- 
tary shall ascertain from the latest available statistics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and shall proclaim the total amount of 
rice which will be needed during the next succeeding marketing 
year to meet the requirements of consumers in the United States, 
its Territories, and in Cuba, if at the time of such announcement 
the Cuban tariff rate applicable to the first 100,000,000 pounds of 
rice imported into Cuba in any year from the United States is 
at least $1.70 per hundred pounds less than the tariff rate on 
rice imported into Cuba from countries other than the United 
States. Such amount is hereinafter referred to as the “domestic 
allotment of rice.” 

(b) Within 30 days after the enactment of this title the Secre- 
tary shall ascertain from the latest available statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture and shall proclaim the total amount of 
rice which will be needed during the marketing year commencing 
August 1, 1937, to meet the requirements of consumers as provided 
in subsection (a). z 

(c) The domestic allotments of rice for the marketing years com- 
mencing August 1, 1937, and August 1, 1938, shall be apportioned 
by the among the several States in which rice is produced 
on the following basis: First, between California on the one hand 
and all other States on the other hand in proportion to the rice 
base production established for such States under the 1937 agri- 
cultural conservation program; second, among the States other 
than California in proportion to the average of (1) the rice base 
production established for each State under the 1937 agricultural 
conservation program, (2) the average amount of rice produced 
in each State during the 5-year period 1932-36, and (3) the 
amount of rice produced in each State in 1937. The domestic 
allotment of rice for each subsequent marketing year shall be ap- 
portioned by the Secretary among the several States in which rice 
is produced in proportion to the larger of (1) the average amount 
of rice produced in each State during the 5-year period including 
the calendar year in which such domestic allotment is announced, 
or (2) the domestic allotment made to each State for the preceding 

ear. 
é (d) The Secretary shall provide, through local and State com- 
mittees of farmers, for the allotment of each State apportionment 
among persons producing rice in such State. Such allotment with 
respect to the marketing years commencing August 1, 1937, and 
August 1, 1938, shall be made on the basis of the average of (1), 
if such a base was established, the rice base production established 
for each such person under the 1937 agricultural-conservation 
program; (2) the average amount of rice produced by each such 
person during the 5-year period 1932-36, including the normal pro- 
duction of any acreage retired or diverted from rice production by 
such person during such years under agricultural adjustment and 
conservation programs; and (3) the amount of rice produced by 
each such person in 1937, including the normal production of any 
acreage diverted from rice production by such person during such 
year under the agricultural-conservation program, with such ad- 
justments as may be necessary in order that the allotment for 
each person shall be fair and reasonable as compared with allot- 
ments established for other persons having similar conditions with 
respect to the following: Land, labor, and equipment available for 
the production of rice; crop-rotation practices, soil fertility, and 
other physical factors affecting the production of rice. Such allot- 
ment for subsequent years shall be made on the basis of the larger 
of (1) the average amount of rice produced by each person during 
the 5-year period upon which State apportionments pursuant to 
subsection (c) are based for such year, or (2) the allotment made 
to such person for the preceding year, with such adjustments as 
may be necessary in order that the allotment for each person shall 
be fair and reasonable as compared with allotments established 
for other persons having similar conditions with to the 


following: Land, labor, and equipment available for the production 
of rice; crop-rotation practices, soil fertility, and other physical 
factors affecting the production of rice: Provided, That not exceed- 
ing 3 percent of each State apportionment shall be available for 
allotment among persons who, for the first time in 5 years, produce 
rice to be marketed in the marketing year next succeeding the 
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marketing year in which such State apportionment is made, such 
allotments to be made upon such basis as the Secretary deems fair 
and just and will apply to all persons to whom an apportionment 
is made under this provision uniformly within the State on the 
basis or classification adopted. In determining the average amount 
of rice produced by any person during any 5-year period there 
shall be omitted from such computation any year in which the 
amount of rice produced by such person is less than 75 percent 
of the average amount computed by including such year, if such 
deficiency in production for such year was due to damage caused 
by storms, salt water, or other uncontrollable acts of nature. 


SOIL-CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 


Sec. 52. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, begin- 
ning with the crop harvested in the calendar year of 1937, and with 
respect to the crop harvested in each calendar year thereafter, the 
Secretary is authorized to make payments from the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of that act, under the conditions set out in subsection (b) of this 
section, to rice producers on the amount of rice allotted to them 
of the domestic allotment of rice last announced by the Secretary 
under section 51. Such soil-conservation payments shall be at a 
rate not to exceed five-tenths of 1 cent per pound of rough rice, 
and shall be made as soon as practicable after compliance with the 
conditions prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
has been determined. 

(b) The payments provided for by this section shall be made 
only to those producers of rice who, in connection with the pro- 
duction of the crop of rice with respect to which the payments are 
to be made, have set aside for each acre of rice planted 1 acre of 
land suitable for the production of rice and previously used for the 
production of rice, and have allowed such land to remain idle or 
fallow during the year, or have devoted to the production of rice 
during such year an acreage not in excess of the rice-acreage allot- 
ment established for them pursuant to the agricultural conserva- 
tion program for such year, and upon such other conditions and 
in such manner as the Secretary determines will carry out the 
policy of this title, 

MARKETING QUOTAS 

Sec. 53. (a) If, at the time of any proclamation made under the 
provisions of section 51 (a) of this title, it shall appear from the 
latest available statistics of the 


amount of the national marketing quota in terms of the total 
quantity thereof which may be marketed by producers, which shall 
be that amount of rice which the Secretary determines will make 
available during such marketing year a normal supply. 

(b) Within 30 days after the date of the issuance of the procla- 
mation specified in subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall conduct a referendum of farmers who would be subject to 
the national marketing quota for rice to determine whether such 
farmers are in favor of or opposed to such quota. If more than 
one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose such 
quota, the Secretary shall, prior to the 15th day of February, 
proclaim the result of the referendum, and such quota shall not 
become effective. 

(c) The national marketing quota shall be apportioned among 
States and farmers, including new producers, in the manner and 
upon the basis set forth in section 50 for the apportionment of 
the domestic allotment of rice. 

(d) Marketing quotas may be transferred only in such manner 
and subject to such conditions as the Secretary may prescribe by 
regulations. 

(e) If the Secretary has reason to believe that any national 
marketing quota for rice will not make a normal supply of rice 
available for marketing during the marketing year for which such 
quota has been established, he shall cause an immediate investiga- 
tion to be made with thereto in the course of which due 
notice and opportunity for public hearing shall be given to inter- 
ested persons. If upon the basis of such investigation the Secre- 
tary finds the existence of such fact, he shall proclaim the same 
forthwith and shall specify the termination of, or such increase 
in, the national marketing quota as he finds upon the basis of 
such investigation will make available for marketing during such 
marketing year a normal supply of rice. If the national marketing 
quota is increased pursuant to the provisions of this subsection, 
the amount of each producer’s marketing quota shall be increased 
in the same ratio. 

(f) If the Secretary has reason to believe that because of a 
National eme cy or because of war any national marketing 
quota for rice should be terminated, he shall cause an immediate 
investigation to be made to determine whether the termination 
of such quota is necessary in order to effectuate the declared policy 
of this title or to meet an increased demand arising from such 
war or emergency. If, upon the basis of such investigation, the 
Secretary finds that such termination is necessary, he shall imme- 
diately proclaim such finding, and thereupon such quota shall 
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EXCESS MARKETING PENALTY 

Sec. 54. (a) Any person who knowingly acquires from a producer 
rice marketed by such producer in excess of his marketing quota 
shall be subject to a penalty of five-tenths of 1 cent per pound of 
the excess so marketed. If such rice is acquired by sale the pur- 
chaser may deduct the amount of the penalty from the price which 
otherwise would be paid for such rice, All penalties shall be 
remitted to the Secretary and shall accrue to the United States. 

(b) The penalties provided for in subsection (a) of this section 
shall be collected and paid in such manner, at such time, and 
under such conditions as the may by regulations pre- 
scribe. The penalties provided for under subsection (a) of this 
section shall be collected under the direction of the and 
shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States. Any person who Knowingly violates any regulation 
made by the Secretary pursuant to this section shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $100 for such offense. 

(c) All persons, in whatever capacity acting, including producers, 
warehousemen, processors of rice, and common carriers and persons 
engaged in the business of purchasing rice from farmers shall, from 
time to time on request of the Secretary, report to the Secretary 
such information and keep such records as the Secretary finds to 
be necessary to enable him to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Such information shall be reported and such records shall be kept 
in accordance with forms which the Secretary shall prescribe. For 
the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any report made or 
record kept, or of obtaining information required to be furnished 
in any report, but not so furnished, the Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to examine such books, papers, records, accounts, correspond- 
ence, contracts, documents, and memoranda as he has reason to 
believe are relevant and are within the control of such person. 
Any such person failing to make any report or keep any records as 
required by this subsection or making any false report or record 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be subject to a fine of not more than $500. 


Trrte VI—DEFINITIONS, FINDINGS, AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


PUBLICATION AND REVIEW OF SOIL-DEPLETING BASE ACREAGES, NORMAL 
YIELDS, AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Secrion 60. (a) Under regulations of the Secretary, each local 
committee of farmers shall post in the area for public inspection a 
list of the soil-depleting base acreages, normal yields, and farm 
marketing quotas, if any, for every farm within jurisdiction of the 
committee; and shall file for public inspection a certified copy of 
the list with the recorder of deeds or similar county official. 

(b) Under regulations of the Secretary, any farmer dissatisfied 
with the determination of any soil-depleting base acreage, normal 
yield, or marketing quota for his farm may, within 15 days after 
newspaper publication of such determination as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, have the determination reviewed by a review committee 
whose membership shall be of farmers but shall not 
include any members of the committee of farmers making the 
determination. Unless application for such review is made within 
such period, the determination of the local committee of farmers 
shall be final. 

(c) Under regulations of the Secretary any farmer dissatisfied 
with the determination of the review committee may, within such 
reasonable time and in such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, file with a reviewing officer to be designated by the Secre- 
tary a written petition alleging that the determination made by 
the review committee was not in accordance with law, regulations, 
or fact and praying for the modification thereof; and the peti- 
tioner shall thereupon be afforded an opportunity for full hear- 
ing on the petition at a place of hearing within the county in 
which the petitioner's farm is located. After such hearing the 
reviewing officer shall make a report in writing stating his find- 
ings and conclusions, and an order confirming or g the 
determination of the review committee of farmers. A copy of the 
report and order shall be served on the petitioner by sending the 
same to him by registered mail. 

(d) The petitioner may, within 15 days after receipt of a copy 
of such report and order, file a bill in equity against the Secre- 
tary as defendant, in the United States district court for the 
district in which the land in question is located, for the purpose 
of obtaining a review of such order. The bill of complaint in 
such a proceeding may be served by delivering a copy thereof 
to the Secretary or to any person within the district in which 
suit is brought who may have been authorized by the Secretary 
to accept service of such a bill, and thereupon the reviewing officer 
shall certify and file in the court a transcript of the record upon 
which the determination complained of was entered. The re- 
view by the court shall be limited to questions of law, and find- 
ings of fact by the reviewing officer when supported by substan- 
tial evidence shall be conclusive. No objection to the order of 
the Secretary shall be considered by the court unless such ob- 
jection shall have been urged in the hearing before the reviewing 
Officer, or unless there were reasonable grounds for failure so to do. 
If application is made to the court for leave to adduce additional 
evidence, and it is shown to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that there were reason- 
able grounds for failure to adduce such evidence in the hearing 
before the reviewing officer, the court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken before the reviewing officer in such manner 

terms and conditions as to the court may seem 
The reviewing officer may modify his findings and con- 
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clusions and his order by reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and he shall file with the court such modified or new 
findings, conclusions, or order, which findings, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive. At the earliest con- 
venient time the court shall hear and determine the case upon 
the original record of the hearing before the reviewing officer, or 
upon such record as supplemented by further hearing before him 
pursuant to an order of the court, and the court shall affirm the 
reviewing officer’s order, or the order as modified by him, if 
the court determines that the same is in accordance with law. If 
the court determines that such order or modified order is not in 
accordance with law, it shall remand the proceeding to the re- 
viewing officer with direction either to make such order as the 
court shall determine to be in accordance with law or to take 
such further proceedings as in its opinion the law requires. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the jurisdic- 
tion conferred by this section to review the legal validity of a 
determination made by a reviewing officer pursuant to this title 
shall be exclusive. No court of the United States or of any State 
shall have jurisdiction to pass upon the legal validity of any such 
determination except in a proceeding under this section. The 
commencement of judicial proceedings under this section shall 
not, unless specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
the reviewing officer's order. 

(f) In the event of an increase with respect to any agricultural 
commodity of any depletion base acreage or marketing quota for 
any farm as a result of the review of the determination thereof 
under this section, then all other depletion base acreages or mar- 
keting quotas, respectively, for farms in the same local adminis- 
trative area shall be reduced pro rata in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Secretary, if such action is nec to prevent a 
substantial increase of marketing quotas in the 1 administrative 


area. 

Sec. 61. Definitions: (a) For the purpose of this act 

1. The Secretary is authorized after due notice and opportunity 
for public hearing to interested parties to treat as a separate 
major agricultural commodity any market classification, type, or 
grade of any cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice if he finds such 
treatment necessary in order adequately to effectuate the policy 
of this act with respect to such market classification, type, or 

e, 


2. “Parity,” as applied to prices for cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
or rice, shall be that price for the commodity as will give to the 
commodity a purchasing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of such com- 
modity in the period from August 1909 to July 1914, or, in case of 
tobacco, August 1919 to July 1929, and which will also reflect 
current interest payments per acre on farm indebtedness secured 
by real estate and tax payments per acre on farm real estate, as 
contrasted with such interest payments and tax payments during 
the applicable base period. 

3. “Parity,” as applied to income, shall be that net income of 
that bears to the income of individuals other than 
farmers the same relation as prevailed during the period from 
August 1909 to July 1914. 

4. “Normal year’s domestic consumption” shall be the yearly 
average quantity of the commodity produced in the United States 
that was consumed in the United States during the preceding 10 
marketing years, adjusted for current trends in such consumption. 

5. Normal year's exports” shall be the yearly average quantity 
of the commodity produced in the United States that was ex- 
ported from the United States during the preceding 10 years, ad- 
Justed for current trends in such exports. 

6. The term “marketing year” means, for cotton and rice, the 
period from August 1 of one year to July 31 of the succeeding 
year; for wheat and flue-cured tobacco, the period from July 1 of 
one year to June 30 of the succeeding year; for all other types of 
tobacco and for corn, the period from October 1 of one year to 
September 30 of the succeeding year: Provided, however, That 
cotton produced in any year and marketed prior to August 1 of 
the same year shall be deemed to have been marketed during the 
marketing year commencing August 1 of such year. 

7. “Total supply” of any agricultural commodity for any mar- 
keting year shall be the carry-over at the beginning of such mar- 
keting year plus the estimated production thereof in the United 
States during the calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins, except that the estimated production of type 46 tobacco 
during the marketing year with respect to which the determina- 
tion is being made shall be used in lieu of the estimated produc- 
tion of such type during the calendar year in which such mar- 
keting year begins in determining the total supply of cigar-filler 
and cigar-binder tobacco. 

8. The normal supply for the following agricultural commodities 
shall be 

Wheat, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 
10 percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Corn, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports; 

Cotton, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 
35 percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over and 
an ever-normal reserve; 

Rice, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 10 
percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Tobacco, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 
175 percent of a normal year’s domestic consumption and 65 per- 
cent of a normal year’s exports as an allowance for a normal 


carry-over. 
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9. “Carry-over” in the case of tobacco and rice for any market- 
ing year shall be the quantity thereof on hand in the United 
States at the beginning of such marketing year which was pro- 
duced in the United States prior to the beginning of the calen- 
dar year then current, except that in the case of cigar-filler and 
cigar-binder tobacco the quantity of type 46 tobacco on hand and 
theretofore produced in the United States during such calendar 
year shall also be included. 

10. (a) The “normal yield” per acre, for wheat and corn for 
any farm shall be the average yield per acre for the commodity 
thereon during the preceding 10 years, adjusted for weather condi- 
tions, or if there is no actual yield or the data therefor are not 
available for any year, then an appraised yield to be determined 
by the Secretary. The normal yield per acre shall first be com- 
puted during the period in which adjustment contracts are first 
tendered, or parity payments first offered, as the case may be, to 
farmers under this act and thereafter shall be recomputed during 
any period in which any adjustment contracts or any parity pay- 
ment offers are tendered to farmers. 

(b) “Normal yield” per acre of cotton, tobacco, and rice for any 
county shall be the weighted average yield of cotton produced 
therein during the 5 years immediately preceding the year in 
which such normal yield is used in any computation authorized in 
this title, provided, that if for any year of such 5-year period the 
yield of cotton produced therein is one-third less than the normal 
yield so computed, the normal yield of cotton shall be the weighted 
average of yields of cotton produced therein during the remaining 
years in such 5-year period. In determining normal yield in the 
case of cotton for the year 1938 there shall be included the 
estimated yields for the crop year 1937-38. 

11, The “national average yield” for any agricultural commodity 
shall be the national average yield per acre for the commodity 
during the preceding 10 years adjusted for abnormal weather 
conditions, 

12, “Normal production” of cotton for any State or county, re- 
spectively, shall be the average of the number of bales of cotton 
produced therein during the 5 years immediately preceding the 
year in which such normal production is used in any computa- 
tion authorized in this title: Provided, That if for any year of 
such 5-year period the number of bales of cotton produced therein 
is less than one-third of the normal production so computed, the 
normal production of cotton shall be the average of the number 
of bales of cotton produced therein during the remaining years in 
such 5-year period. 

13. “Reserve supply level” shall be the normal supply plus a 
percentage of a normal supply adequate to insure a sufficient quan- 
tity to meet domestic consumption and export needs in years of 
drought, flood, or other adverse conditions, as well as in years of 
plenty. In the case of tobacco such percentage shall be 5 percent. 
In the case of rice, 10 percent. 

14. “Ever-normal granary” for wheat and corn shall be such 
supply, in addition to the normal supply but not in excess of 10 
percent thereof, as will maintain a.surplus reserve adequate enough 
to meet domestic consumption and needs in years of 
drought, flood, or other adverse conditions, as well as in years of 


plenty. 

15. “Tobacco” means each of the kinds of tobacco listed below, 
comprising the types as classified in Service and Regu- 
latory Announcement No. 118, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture: 

Flue-cured tobacco, types 11, 12, 13, and 14; 

Fire-cured tobacco, comprising types 21, 22, 23, and 24; 

Dark air-cured tobacco, comprising types 35, 36, and 37; 

Burley tobacco, comprising type 31; 

Maryland tobacco, comprising type 32; and 

2 and elgar- binder tobacco, comprising types 41, 42, 43, 

45, 46, 51, 52, 53, 54, and 55. 
The S h of this act shall apply to such kinds of tobacco 
severally. 

16. “Corn” means field corn. 

17. The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means sale, mar- 
keting, trade, and traffic between any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia or Puerto Rico, and any place outside thereof; 
or between points within the same State or Territory or within the 
Dukia of Columbia or Puerto Rico, through any place outside 

18. The term “affect interstate or foreign commerce” means 
among other things, in such commerce, or to burden or obstruct 
such commerce or the free and orderly flow thereof; or to create 
or tend to create a surplus of any major agricultural commodity 
which burdens or obstructs such commerce or the free and orderly 
flow thereof. 

19. The term “United States” means the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

20. The term “State” includes a Territory and the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

21. The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the term “Department” means the Department of Agriculture. 

22. The term “for market” in the case of wheat and corn means 
for disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift, or by feeding (in 
any form) to poultry or livestock which, or the products of which, 
are to be sold, bartered, exchanged, or given away; and the terms 
“marketed” or “to market” mean to dispose of in any such manner. 
Such terms shall not include consumption on the farm. 

23. Wheat and corn shall be deemed consumed on the farm if 
consumed by the farmer’s family, employees, or household, or by 
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his work stock; or if fed to poultry or livestock on his farm and 
such poultry or livestock, or the products thereof, are to be con- 
sumed by his family, employees, or household. 

24. The term “person” means an individual, partnership, firm, 
joint-stock company, corporation, association, trust, estate, or any 
agency of the State. 

25. The term “tilled land” means the acreage devoted to soil- 
depleting row crops and all other soil-depleting feed crops the 
previous year. 

26. The yields and production for the crop year 1937-38 shall be 
included in any determinations of yields or production made for 
1938. 

27. The term “for market” in the case of cotton and tobacco 
means for disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift; in the 
case of rice, for disposition in any of such ways for use in human 
consumption. 

28. “Marketing” means disposing of by 25 barter, exchange, 
or gift and, in the case of rice, disposing of rice in any such 
ways for use in human consumption. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 62. (a) Hearings: The terms and conditions of adju’tment 
contracts and loans thereunder, the regulations under this act 
or with respect to such contracts, the time and manner of keep- 
ing records and making reports, and the amount of any ever- 
normal and of any diversion percentage shall be pre- 
scribed or proclaimed by the Secretary only after opportunity for 
public hearing held upon not less than 3 days’ notice and at a 
convenient place within the principal area or areas where the 
agricultural commodity or commodities concerned are produced. 

(b) Utilization of local agencies: (1) The Secretary shall desig- 
nate local administrative areas as units for the administration of 
programs carried out pursuant to this title, the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, and such other agricultural 
laws as he may specify. Farmers having farms lying within any 
such local administrative area, and participating or cooperating 
in programs administered within such area, shall elect annually 
from among their number a local committee for such area. The 
chairmen of all such local committees within any county shall 
constitute a county committee for the county, which shall elect 
from its members an administrative committee of three. The 
county agricultural agent shall be a member, ex officio, of the 
county committee and of the administrative committee. There 
shall be a State committee for each State composed of the State 
director of agricuitural extension, ex officio, and of four farmers 
resident within the State to be appointed by the Secretary. Be- 
fore appointing any appointive member of a State committee 
the Secretary shall consult with and give consideration to such 
recommendations as are made by the State director of agricul- 
tural extension and authorized representatives of leading State- 
wide farm organizations within the State. The Secretary shall 
make such regulations as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection, including regulations to carry out the func- 
tions of the respective committees and for the administration 
within any State, through the State, county, and local commit- 
tees within such State, of such programs. No payments shall be 
made to a member of any State, county, or local committee of 
any State for compensation or otherwise except solely for services 
performed or expenses incurred in administering such programs 
Within such State. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized and directed to make payments 
to State, county, and local committees of farmers hereinbefore 
authorized, to cover the estimated administrative expenses in- 
curred or to be incurred by them in cooperating in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. Adjustment contracts or other offers shall 
provide that all or part of such estimated administrative expenses 
of any such committee may be deducted pro rata from the Soil 
Conservation Act payments, parity payments, or surplus reserve 
loans made thereunder unless payment of such expenses is other- 
wise provided by law. The Secretary may make such payments to 
such committees in advance of determination of performance by 
farmers under their adjustment contracts. The Secretary in the 
administration of this title shall accord such recognition and en- 
couragement to producer-owned and producer-controlled coopera- 
tive associations as will be in harmony with the policy toward 
cooperative associations set forth in existing acts of Congress and 
as will tend to promote efficient methods of marketing and 
distribution. 

(c) Proclamation of parity and farm prices and total supply: 
The Secretary shall, on the first day of each month (or on the 
ensuing business day if said first day is a holiday in the District 
of Columbia or a Sunday) ascertain and proclaim the parity price 
and the current average farm price for each agricultural commod- 
ity. The Secretary shall, within 45 days after the beginning of the 
marketing year for each agricultural commodity, ascertain and 
proclaim the current average farm price for the commodity during 
the preceding marketing year, to be weighted in accordance with 
the quantity of the commodity marketed. Within such 45-day 
period the Secretary shall also ascertain and proclaim the total 
supply of such commodity as of the beginning of the marketing 
year. 

(d) Available statistics: The latest available statistics of the 
Department shall be used by the Secretary in the “total 
supply,” “normal year’s domestic consumption,” “normal year’s 
exports,” “parity” as applied to prices and income, and “current 
average farm price.” 
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(e) Finality of farmers’ payments and loans: The facts consti- 
tuting the basis for any Soil Conservation Act payment, parity 
payment, or surplus-reserve loan, or the amount thereof, when 
Officially determined in conformity with the applicable regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture or by the Corporation 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not be reviewable by any 
other officer or agency of the Government. 

(t) Benefits available to Members of Congress: The provisions 
of section 3741 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 22) 
and sections 114 and 115 of the Criminal Code of the United States 
(U. S. O., title 18, secs. 204 and 205) shall not be applicable to 
contracts or payments made under this act. 


PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 63. The Secretary is authorized and directed— 

(a) Except as otherwise may be provided in this act to provide 
for the execution by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
of such of the powers conferred upon him by this act as he deems 
may be appropriately exercised by such administration; and for 
such purposes and for the purposes of the Surplus Reserve Loan 
Corporation, the provisions of section 10 (a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended and reenacted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1937, shall be applicable to the employment and 
compensation of such officers and employees, 

(b) To make such expenditures as he deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act, including personal services and 
rents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling expenses 
(including the purchase, maintenance, and repair of passenger- 
carrying vehicles), supplies and equipment, law books, books of 
reference, directories, periodicals, and newspapers, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 64. (a) Beginning with the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1938, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, for each fiscal 
year for the administration of this act and for the making of 
Soil Conservation Act payments and parity payments under this 
act such sums as are n . There is hereby made available 
for parity payments with respect to cotton, wheat, and field corn 
under this act for any year commencing on or after July 1, 1938, 
55 percent of all sums appropriated for the purposes of sections 7 
to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, for such year. 

(b) For the administration of this act during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, there is hereby authorized to be made avail- 
able from the funds appropriated for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the purposes of sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, a sum not to exceed 
$10,000,000. 

(c) All funds for carrying out the provisions of this act shall be 
available for allotment to bureaus and offices of the Department 
and for transfer to such other agencies of the Federal Government 
or to such State agencies as the Secretary may request to cooperate 
or assist in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(d) The Secretary shall determine the character and necessity 
for expenditures under this act; the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended; and the Sugar Act of 1937; the manner 
in which they shall be incurred and allowed, the persons to whom 
PAYRES IBL DE Reena aces aberaer gent raga. Metra cram ag onte 

e payments in the event of the death, incompetency, or dis- 
appearance of the persons who otherwise would have been entitled 
to receive the payments, and shall also prescribe voucher forms 
and the forms in support thereof, without regard to the provisions 
of any other laws governing the expenditure of public funds, and 
such determinations and forms shall be final and conclusive upon 
all other officers of the Government. 

(e) The Secretary shall at all times maintain complete and 
accurate books of account. The financial transactions pursuant to 
the provisions of this act shall be audited at least once each year 
DF AOR ROOTA PEOIA e for the sole purpose of making a 
report to Congress, together with such recommendations as the 
Com) er General of the United States may deem advisable: 

That such reports shall not be made until the Secretary 
shall have had reasonable opportunity to examine the exceptions 
and criticisms of the Comptroller General or the General Account- 
ing Office, to point out errors therein, explain or answer the same, 
and to file a statement which shall be submitted by the Comptroller 
General with his report, 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this act, if the 
aggregate parity payments payable under schedule A of title I 
of this act for any marketing year are estimated by the Secretary 
to exceed the sum appropriated for such payments for such year, 
all such payments shall be reduced pro rata that the estimated 
aggregate amount of such payments shall not exceed the funds 
available for such payments. 

(g) Parity payments may be made, subject to the consent of the 
farmer, in the form of the commodity with respect to which the 
payment is made, in such amounts as the Secretary determines are 
equivalent to money payments at the rates determined pursuant to 
the provisions of schedule A of this title. 

(h) No payment shall be made with respect to any farm pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act and of sections 7 to 17 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, with 
respect to cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice unless, where the 
area of cropland on the farm permits, and it is otherwise feasible, 

cticable, and suitable, in accordance with regulations prescribed 

the Secretary, there is grown on such farm an acreage of food 
and feed crops sufficient to meet home-consumption requirements. 
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(1) All cotton of the 1937 crop warehoused in the calendar year 
1937 and held as security for a loan from the Federal Government 
shall, pursuant to regulations of the Secretary, upon the request 
of any borrower, be reclassified, restapled, and reweighed by a 
licensed Government classer without expense to such borrower. 

(j) The first sentence of the Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1937, under the subhead “Price Adjustment Pay- 
ment to Cotton Producers,” is amended to read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of section 32 of Public 
Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth , as amended, $65,000,000 of 
the funds available under said section 32 in each of the fiscal 
years 1938 and 1939 shall be available until expended for price- 
adjustment payments to cotton producers, upon such terms and 
conditions as the of Agriculture may determine, with 
respect to the 1937 cotton crop. Cotton which on July 1, 1938, is 
under a 1937 Commodity Credit Corporation loan and which, had 
it been sold prior to that date, would under the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture be eligible for payment, 
shall be treated as if sold on July 1, 1938, but there shall be de- 
ducted from the cotton price adjustment payment in respect 
thereof, and paid to the lending agency, the unpaid carrying 
charges under such loan due June 30, 1938. Payment shall be 
made only upon application filed prior to October 1, 1938.“ 

LONG-STAPLED COTTON 


Src, 65. The provisions of this act shall not ly with respect 
to cotton having a staple of 1½ inches in anette longer. 
SEPARABILITY 
Sec. 66. If any provisions of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, and the provisions of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall not be affected 
ereby. 
Tire VII—SURPLUS Reserve LOAN CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHMENT 


SECTION 70, For the purpose of 
reserve loans authorized 


Corporation.” The principal office of 
the Corporation shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
there may be established agencies or branch offices elsewhere in 
United States under regulations prescribed by the board of direc- 
tors (hereinafter referred to as the board“). The management of 
the Corporation shall be vested in the board subject to the general 
supervision of the Secretary. The board shall consist of three per- 
sons employed in the Department who shall be appointed by and 
hold office at the pleasure of the Secretary. Vacancies in th 
so long as there shall be two members in office, shall not impair the 


such 
ferred upon him by the board. 
adopt such bylaws, rules, and regulations, and amendments thereto, 
as it deems necessary for the conduct of the business of the Cor- 


bonds of such of them as it may designate and fix the 
penalties and pay the premiums of such bonds. 


POWERS OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 71. The Corporation shall have succession until dissolved by 


use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed; (c) to mak 
contracts; and (d) to acquire, hold, and dispose of real and per 
sonal property necessary and incident to the conduct of its 

The tion shall have such other powers as may be necessary 
and incident to the conduct of its powers and duties under this act. 
The Corporation shall be entitled to the free use of the United 
States mails in the same manner as the other executive agencies of 
the Government. The Corporation, with the consent of any board, 
commission, independent establishment, or executive department 
of the Government, may avail itself of the use of information, serv- 
ices, facilities, offices, agents, and employees thereof in carrying out 
its functions under this act. 

Src. 72. The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $100,000,000, 
subscribed by the United States of America, which sum is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. Such subscriptions shall, with the 
approval of the Secretary, be subject to call, in whole or in part, by 
the board. Receipts for payments by the United States of America 
for or on account of such stock shall be issued by the tion 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be evidence of the 
stock ownership of the United States of America. 


ISSUANCE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Src. 78. (a) The Corporation is authorized and empowered to 
issue and have outstanding at any one time its notes, debentures, 
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or other such obligations in a par amount aggregating not more 
than five times the amount received by the Corporation in pay- 
ment of its capital stock; such obligations to mature not more 
than 2 years from their respective dates of issue, to be redeemable 
at the option of the Corporation before maturity in such manner 
as may be stipulated in such obligations, and to bear such rate 
or rates of interest as may be determined by the Corporation. 
The notes, debentures, and other such obligations of the Corpo- 
ration may be secured by assets of the Corporation in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by the board and may be offered for sale 
by the Corporation at such price or prices as the board shall 
determine. The said obligations shall be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed both as to interest and principal by the United States 
and such guaranty shall be expressed on the face thereof. In the 
event that the Corporation shall be unable to pay upon demand 
when due the principal of or interest on notes, debentures, and other 
such obligations issued by it, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, and thereupon to the extent of the amount so paid the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to all the rights of the 
holders of such notes, debentures, or other obligations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, whenever in the 
judgment of the board additional funds are required for purposes 
of making loans, to purchase any obligations of the Corporation to 
be issued hereunder, and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public-debt transaction the 
proceeds of the sale of any securities hereafter issued under sec- 
tions 752-754 and 757 of title 31 of the United States Code, and 
the purposes for which securities may be issued under said sections 
are extended to include such purchases. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the obligations of the Corpo- 
ration acquired by him under this subsection. All redemptions, 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of the obliga- 
tions of the Corporation shall be treated as public-debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 

(b) In order that the Corporation may be supplied with such 
forms of notes, debentures, or other such obligations as may be 
needed for issuance under this section, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to prepare such forms as shall be suitable and 
approved by the Corporation to be held by the Treasury, subject 
to delivery upon order of the Corporation. The engraved plates, 
dies, bed pieces, and other material executed in connection there- 
with shall remain in the custody of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Corporation shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury for 
any expenses incurred in the preparation, custody, and delivery of 
such notes, debentures, or other obligations. 

DESIGNATED FISCAL AGENCY 


Src. 74. When designated for that purpose by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Corporation shall be a depository of public money 
and shall act as a financial agent of the Government, and, when 
acting as such, shall perform such reasonable duties as a depository 
of public money and as a financial agent of the Government as may 
be required of it by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS AND EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Src. 75. (a) The board shall determine the character and neces- 
sity for its expenditures under this act, other than administrative 
expenditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, 
allowed, and paid without regard to the provisions of any other 
laws governing the expenditure of public funds, and such determi- 
nation shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Govern- 
ment. The Corporation shall at all times maintain complete and 
accurate books of account and shall file annually with the Secretary 
a complete report as to the business of the Corporation. The finan- 
cial transactions of the Corporation shall be audited by the General 
Accounting Office at least once each year. 

(b) All notes, debentures, or other such obligations issued by the 
Corporation shall be exempt both as to principal and interest from 
all taxation (except estate and inheritance taxes) now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States; by any Territory, dependency, or 
possession thereof; or by any State, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority. The Corporation, its property, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves, and surplus, and its income, shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United States; 
by any Territory, dependency, or possession thereof; or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing authority, except that any real 
property of the Corporation shall be subject to State, Territorial, 
county, municipal, or local taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as other real property is taxed. 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 76. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any loan 
from the Corporation, or any extension or renewal thereof, or the 
acceptance, release, or substitution of security therefor, or for the 
purpose of influencing in any way the action of the Corporation 
under this act, makes any statement knowing it to be false, or will- 
fully overvalues any security, shall be punished by a fine of not 
a oe $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Corpora- 
tion, (1) embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of value, whether be- 
longing to the Corporation or pledged or otherwise entrusted to 
the Corporation; or (2) with intent to defraud the Corporation, 
or any other body, politic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner of the Corporation, makes 
any false entry in any book, report, or statement of or to the 
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Corporation, or draws any order, or issues, puts forth, or assigns 
any note or other obligation, warehouse receipt, or other security; 
or (3), with intent to defraud the Corporation, participates or 
shares in or receives, directly or indirectly, any money, profit, prop- 
erty, or benefit through any transaction, loan, contract, or any 
other act of the Corporation, shall be punished by a fine of not 
ag tess $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

(c) Whoever knowingly, with intent to defraud the Corporation, 
shall conceal, remove, dispose of, or convert to his own use or to 
that of another any property pledged to or held by the Corporation 
as security for any obligation shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

(d) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any obli- 
gation or coupon in imitation of or purporting to be an obligation 
or coupon issued by the Corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or pub- 
lishes or attempts to pass, utter, or publish any false, forged, or 
counterfeited obligation or coupon purporting to have been issued 
by the Corporation, knowing the same to be false, forged, or 
counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters any obligation or coupon issued, 
or purporting to have been issued, by the Corporation; or (4) 
passes, utters, or publishes or attempts to pass, utter, or publish 
as true any falsely altered or spurious obligation or coupon issued, 
or purporting to have been issued, by the Corporation, knowing 
the same to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both. 


TITLE VIII—AMENDMENTS TO SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC 
ALLOTMENT ACT 


Section 80. (a) Section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, is amended by out 
“Subject to the limitations provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall have the power to carry out the 15 
specified in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of section 7 (a) by 
making,” and inserting in lieu thereof “In order to carry out the 
purposes specified in section 7 (a) the Secretary shall have the 
power to make.” 

(b) Section 8 (b) of such act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the expression “or (4)“ after the expression “required for 
domestic consumption,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(4) their equitable share as determined by the Secretary of 
the national production of any commodity or commodities re- 

uired for domestic consumption and exports adjusted to reflect 
the extent to which their utilization of cropland on the farm 
conforms to farming practices which the Secretary determines will 
best effectuate the purposes specified in section 7 (2) or (5).” 

(c) Section 8 (b) of such act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting, after the expression “during the year with respect to 
which such payment is made” and before the expression “in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section,” the following: 

“In determining the amount of any payment or grant measured 
by (4), the Secretary shall take into consideration and give equal 
weight to (1) the national acreage required to be devoted to the 
crop or group of crops or to the practices designated by the Secre- 
tary for such farm pursuant to subsection (c) in order to provide 
adequately for domestic consumption and exports of any one or 
more agricultural commodities and to effectuate the purposes spec- 
ified in section 7 (a), and the value of the production of such 
commodity or group of commodities on such national acreage on 
the basis of average values for the 10 years immediately preceding 
the year in which such payment is determined, and (2) the 
national average acreage devoted to the production of such com- 
modity or commodities or to such practices during such 10-year 
period in excess of the national acreage required for such purposes 
and the value of production from such excess acreage on the basis 
of average values during the 10 years immediately preceding the 
year in which such payment is determined.” 

(d) Section 8 (b) of such act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the sentence “In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary shall not have power to enter into any con- 
tract binding upon any producer or to acquire any land or any 
right or interest therein,” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “In carrying out the provisions of this section the Sec- 
retary shall have the power to enter into contracts with producers 
but shall not have the power to acquire any land or any right or 
interest therein.” 

(e) Section 8 (c) of such act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “specified in clause (1), (2), (3), or (4).” 


TITLE IX. COTTON Poot PARTICIPATION TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Section 90. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from 
any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,800,000, or so much thereof as may be 
required by the Secretary to accomplish the purposes hereinafter 
declared and authorized. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to, or upon the order of, the Sec- 
retary, such a part or all of the sum hereby appropriated at the 
request of the Secretary. 

Sec. 91. The Secretary is hereby authorized to draw from the 
Treasury of the United States any part or all of the sum hereby 
appropriated, and to deposit same to his credit with the Treasurer 
of the United States, under special symbol number, to be avail- 
able for disbursement for the purposes hereinafter stated. 

Sec. 92. The Secretary is hereby authorized to make available, 
from the sum hereby appropriated, to the manager, cotton pool, 
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manager, 
pool, by the person or shown by the records of the De- 
partment to have been the lawful holder and owner thereof on 
February 1, 1937, 8 price to be paid for the certificates 
so purchased to be at the rate of $1 per 500-pound bale for every 
bale or fractional part thereof represented by the certificates C-51. 
The Secretary is further authorized to pay directly, or to advance 
to the cotton pool, to enable him to pay costs and ex- 


any balance 
ager, cotton pool, not required for the purchase of these certifi- 
cates in accordance with provisions of this act, shall, at the 
expiration of the purchase period, be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 93. The authority of the manager, cotton pool, to purchase 
and pay for certificates hereunder shall extend to and include the 
Sist day of January 1938: Provided, That after expiration of the 
said limit, the purchase may be consummated of any certificates 
tendered to the manager, cotton pool, on or before January 1, 
1938, but where for any reason the purchase price shall not have 
been paid by the manager, cotton pool. The is author- 
ized to promulgate such rules, regulations, and requirements as in 
his discretion are proper to effectuate the general purposes of this 
title, which purpose is here stated to be specifically to authorize 
the purchase of outstanding pool participation trust certificates, 
Form C-51, for a purchase price to be determined at the rate of 
$1 per bale, or twenty one-hundredths cent per pound, for the 
cotton evidenced by the said certificates, provided such certificates 
be tendered by holders thereof in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary not later than the 31st day of apres 
1938, and ps Sra such certificates may not be poce att 
persons other than those shown by the records of the Department 
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Sec. 94. The Secretary is authorized to continue in existence the 
1933 cotton producers pool so long as may be require to effectuate 
the purposes of this title. All expense incident to the accomplish- 
ment of purposes of this title may be paid from funds hereby 
appropriated, for which purpose the fund hereby appropriated shall 
be deemed as supplemental to such funds as are now to the credit 
of the Secretary, reserved for the purpose of defraying operating 
expenses of the pool. 

Sec. 95. The authorization contained in this title for the pur- 
chase of outstanding participation trust certificates, C-51, is not 
intended as or establishing any right or claim in the 
holders thereof against the United States, or any obligation on the 
part of the United States to purchase these certificates, but is in 
the nature of a gratuitous action on the part of the United States 
from cotton 
operations, amongst those persons, or their assignees, who have 
come to be the bona fide holders and owners of these certificates 
and who, as such certificate holders, came to believe that they 
were entitled to a distribution of all met proceeds derived from 
marketing of the cotton involved in the transaction. After ex- 
Piration of the time limit herein established, the certificates then 

outstanding and not therefore tendered to the 
manager, cotton pool, for purchase, shall not be purchased and no 
obligation on account thereof shall exist. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). That completes the reading of the bill. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


During the reading of Senate bill 2787, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 516) to provide for 
certain expenses incident to the second session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

COMPENSATION OF PAGES DURING SPECIAL SESSION 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration at this time of the joint resolution which 
has just come over from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. Graves in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate a joint resolution from the 
House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 516) to provide for certain 
expenses incident to the second session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


eu yor 21 pages for the Senate at ¢4 per day each, $3,948. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Virginia that the joint resolution 
be considered at this time? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

After the reading of the bill had been concluded, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). The reports will be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will read, in order, the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the Executive Calendar be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, November 24, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


the 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, November 
23 (legislative day of November 16), 1937 


POSTMASTERS 


ARIZONA 
John J. Newell, Naco. 
William A. Davis, Ruby. 


ARKANSAS 
Lee Rea, Caraway. 
Samuel K. Purdy, Carthage. 
William R. Beaty, Emmet. 
Samuel C. Scott, Wheatley. 
KENTUCKY 
Mary E. Chaudoin, Buffalo. 
Robert Bailey Huddleston, Fulton. 
James T. Maher, Independence. 
Pearl Parsley, Inez. 
Hugh A. Reynolds, Junction City. 
Dora Mae Miller, Magnolia. 
Clarence C. Rees, Mays Lick. 


William B. Potts, Crawford. 
Ida Koen, Foxworth. 

Lee E. Rials, Jayess. 

Sallie C. Walker, Lauderdale. 
William Bullock, Natchez. 
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Bonnie H. Curd, Pace. 

Marion W. Thornton, Pachuta, 

Miss Archie Patterson, Pinola. 

Thelma Zimmerman Landry, Waveland. 
OHIO 

Cora M. Burns, Beloit. 

Ethel A. Compton, Blacklick. 

Martin M. Helwick, Bolivar. 

John Maag, Foster. 

Robert L. Stygler, Gahanna. 

Howard C. Huhn, Hamden. 

Carson D. Faber, Jeromesville. 

Henry W. Myers, Luckey. 

Harry G. Benjamin, Mount Blanchard. 

George R. Daubenmire, Pleasantville. 

Lema M. Collins, Proctorville. 

Ralph W. Detrick, Quincy. 

Mable L. Sloan, Rushsylvania. 

Winifred Hine, Tallmadge. 
TEXAS 


Wenzel P. Skarda, Bloomington. 
Sallie C. Milburn, Bryson. 
Henry Allen Jones, Cayuga. 
John S. Cochran, Coahoma. 
Robert Hugh McClanahan, Coldspring. 
Lee M. Feagin, Colmesneil. 
Mabel Cheek, Groves. 

Harley Arnold, Maud. 

Joe H. Victery, New Willard. 
Merrill L. Carlton, Ringgold. 
Cora Anderson, South Houston. 
Simon D. Hay, Sudan. 

James R. Oliver, Wells. 

Laura A. Bruening, Westhoff. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord and Savior, in the heart that knows Thy 
love is a sacred temple and all selfish voices die away at 
its threshold. We pray Thee to let the touch of Thy spirit 
be upon us and grant that hearts may be filled with love 
because we have trusted in Thy holy name; set our man- 
hood in perfect poise with Thy will and endow us with the 
fortitude of brave men; keep us from submission to lower 
impulses. Heavenly Father, as life is a sacred trust, so 
splendid and urgent, we pray that the unaccomplished mis- 
sion of our great calling may be to bring new-found happi- 
ness and contentment to all our people. Almighty God, we 
beseech Thee to turn this world away from battle and 
blood; O stop it from loving hate and hating love. In the 
name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
PAY OF PAGES OF THE HOUSE AND SENATE 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
Clerk's desk a joint resolution and ask unanimcus consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 516 


Resolved, ete., That for the payment of pages for the Senate 
and House of Representatives from November 15 to December 31, 
1937, both dates inclusive, there are hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the fol- 
lowing sums: 

For 21 pages for the Senate at $4 per day each, $3,948. 

For 47 pages for the House of Representatives at $4 per day 
each, $8,836. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand this is a routine resolution for the same num- 
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ber of pages that were here at the last session, and this is 
the amount authorized by law. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman is correct, and 
I may say it has been the custom of Congress always to pay 
the pages up to the end of the month in which we adjourn, 
so that if we adjourn over the holidays and the pages are 
paid until the end of the month, that is nothing more than 
what has always been done. The pages are compelled to 
be here and they will have to stay here, and we feel that 
the precedent should be followed, and therefore I have pro- 
vided in the resolution to pay them from the 15th of No- 
vember to the 31st of December. This is all there is to the 
resolution. It has nothing to do with mileage of the Mem- 
bers of the House or anything else. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee feel, in view of all these expenses being put on 
the Federal Government by the calling of this extra session, 
that it seems to have been a kind of ridiculous call, when 
we consider the amount of work we have been doing? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to address the House for 
one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, probably the most 
serious matter that is claiming the attention of the American 
people at the present time is the tremendous recession that 
has taken place in the business, financial, and economic 
structures of the Nation in recent weeks. And the next most 
serious matter is, What are we going to do about it? What is 
the remedy? Who or what is responsible for it? Can Con- 
gress remedy it? 

This depression is so serious that great care must be 
taken else the perpetuity of the Nation may be endangered. 
This is a situation that cannot be laughed off. It cannot be 
passed lightly with the wave of the hand or with a nonchalant 
attitude. Already the loss of values in the stock market and 
in many avenues of trade is almost as great as that of 1929 
and 1930. The best financial experts of the country are 
noticeably worried about the situation, for they appreciate 
that in 1929 our national debt was only slightly above $16,000,- 
000,000 and the country could then stand an additional debt 
burden, but today the debt exceeds $38,000,000,000 and is still 
piling up at the rate of several million per day. There must 
be a limit. With the country staggering under the greatest 
load of debt that ever afflicted any country in the history of 
the world, and with State and cotporate and individual debts 
increasing, and with the national income still standing at 
many billions below the 1929 figures, it is little wonder that 
the financial experts of the Nation are worried. The wild 
theories of the New Deal “brain trusters“ must now be dis- 
carded and the common sense and business knowledge of the 
men who know from experience must be called into play to 
save the country from ruin. 

We have not forgotten the President’s proud boasts that 
“we have planned it that way.” We will remember his readi- 
ness to attach his own opprobrious cognomens to large classes 
of our citizens. “Economic royalists” and “princes of privi- 
lege” are samples of his daily diversions. On every hand it 
now appears that his proud, boastful spirit has been some- 
what broken. His failure to appear in person with his 
great retinue of attendants to deliver his message to this 
special session of Congress, made special by his own edict, 
is evidence of his fear to face the music. His somewhat 
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kindly reference to businessmen in his message is a most 
remarkable come-down for him. He seems now to show 
some recognition of the fact that the days of flippancy and 
jest are over and that the more serious concerns of the day 
and times demand his attention and the best attention of 
our brightest minds and the thoughtful consideration of all 
our people. If our President has come to a recognition of 
our national condition, and will show his intention to do 
the things that he has so often promised—cut down ex- 
penses, prevent wasteful extravagance, and pay as you go— 
he will find that the American people will rally behind him 
for the battle to pull ourselves out of this depression. 

The cause of this recent recession is the fact that the 
people have lost confidence in the administration’s policies. 
This confidence will not be restored by idle promises. It 
will come only as a result of affirmative action. The psy- 
chology must be changed. The set-up must be altered. 

Can Congress do it? No! Congress can do only its part. 
The Executive must acknowledge his errors and show un- 
mistakable signs of assuming a different attitude and fol- 
lowing a different course. When the Executive shows an 
honest inclination to do that which he thinks is best for 
the country without any regard to political advantage, I am 
sure that he can confidently count on the support of Con- 


gress. 

Since the President in his message to Congress made 
scarcely any mention of this terrible recession in values, in 
employment and in production, we are prone to conclude 
that he is not yet completely divorced from his “idols.” I 
am wondering what attitude he would take if Congress 
should again find itself and proceed to legislate as it was 
once proudly wont to do in its own name, upon its own re- 
sponsibility and to its own glory. I firmly believe that now 
is the time for Congress to act. Now is the time for Con- 
gress to take from its nose the ring of servility. Now is the 
time for Congress to rise in its might and reclaim for itself 
and for the people the prerogatives that were given to it in 
the Constitution—the same immortal document that created 
the executive department and prescribed his dominion and 
his power. 

With this thought in mind I have introduced a bill which 
I think expresses the wish and desire of millions of interested 
people and which meets the approval of practically all the 
businessmen, large and small, and the economists of the land, 
and which meets the approval of the man who works in that 
it will reflect itself in stability of employment for him. I 
have asked the Congress to repeal the surtax on undistributed 
profits as written in section 14 of the tax law of 1936. This 
section should never have been passed. It was born of the 
same parentage as all the other many unreasonable and un- 
workable laws of the President’s playboy Cabinet. 

When the revenue law of 1936 was being considered by the 
Ways and Means Committee, of which I have the honor of 
being a humble member, this section and others were opposed 
by me and others most vigorously. We opposed this measure 
on the floor of the House, but to no avail for the big Demo- 
cratic majority was then eating out of the hand of its master. 
But things are changed now and I hope forever. We, the 
minority on the Ways and Means Committee, wrote a minor- 
ity report on that bill which expressed my views cogently and 
forcefully. I think that the Republicans in Congress unani- 
mously espoused the reasoning and arguments set forth in 
this minority report. So we Republicans are today, as we 
were in 1936, openly opposing the surtax on undistributed 
profits. The following is a copy of the bill which I have 
introduced: 5 


Be it enacted, etc., That the tax imposed by section 14 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 (surtax on undistributed profits) is hereby 
repealed with respect to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1936. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 117 of the Revenue Act of 
1936 (limiting the deduction for capital net losses to $2,000) is 
hereby repealed with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1936. 


The following excerpts from the minority report filed by 
the Republican membership of the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee in 1936 pointed a prophetic finger toward this present 
recession which is now threatening us: 
If business is led to pay out all of its earnings d 


uring prosperous 
years, and is or prevented from building 


up reserves 
for “rainy days,” the natural nce will be that the peaks 


conseque. 
of future booms will be accentuated and the valleys of future 
depressions deepened. * * * 

The experiemce which the country has had during the present 
depression has amply demonstrated the necessity and value of re- 
serves and their importance as a stabilizing influence. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate how much worse the depression might 
have been had the scheme of taxation now proposed been in effect 
prior to 1929, and business had entered the depression either 
Stripped of its reserves or with only nominal amounts. Hardly a 
business would have been left standing; the army of the unem- 
ployed would have been more than doubled; the greater part of 
the population would have been forced on relief. 

The reserves which they built up in the prosperous years were 
alone responsible for enabling thousands of organizations to con- 
tinue in business during the depression, to provide jobs for mil- 
lions of persons who otherwise would have been without work, and 
to maintain dividend payments. That, of course, is what reserves 
are for. Had more business firms pursued the wise and prudent 
policy of building up reserves in prosperous years to tide them over 
the lean years, the country would have been in a much better 
condition to meet the depression than it was. 

It is apparent that the tax is in no sense a tax on corporate 
earings but a penalty on the accumulation of protective reserves, 
5 rehabilitation and expansion, and on the payment of 

In penalizing reserves and exempting amounts distributed, the 
proposed scheme in effect es prudent business manage- 
ment and holds out a seductive invitation to improvident man- 
agement. * + * À 

The dangerous and unwholesome effect of any tax which dis- 
courages or prevents the accumulation of protective reserves while 
offering a bounty for improvidence is, we think, so apparent as to 
require little, if any, discussion. 


All the above excerpts were written in honest candor. It 
was evident to any thinking man that this new tax scheme 
hatched from the brain of Professor Oliphant would not work. 
It was inconsistent with the tax-raising philosophy of our 
country. It was wrong. Subsequent events have proved our 
contention. Today the national welkin is ringing with the 
protests of businessmen everywhere. Not one single person 
to my knowledge has arisen to defend this tax. It is on its 
way out, and I insist that we repeal this law now. There is 
not one single reason to defer its repeal until the next session 
of Congress. It is not related or correlated in any such way 
as to make its amputation a dangerous operation to the 
remainder of the law. It can be easily severed and the law 
which severs it can be made retroactive so as to enable busi- 
ness to be free from this depressing infiuence at once. 

I hope the Ways and Means Committee will have the cour- 
age to recommend the repeal of this tax completely and do it 
now. Business will not improve with this sword hanging 
over its head. Capital will be shy and will not venture into 
fields of danger. Government maintains itself from a share 
of the Nation’s created wealth. This share should be col- 
lected in the least obnoxious way possible. It should not be 
collected at the end of a gun which eternally threatens the 
very existence of business. While business needs the protec- 
tion of government, yet government could not function except 
for the barter and exchange of goods by the people. The 
welfare of the Nation is guaranteed best by a happy, pros- 
perous people and not by a threatened people. 

My bill also seeks to amend the capital gains and losses 
section of the 1936 tax bill. The proper method of levying 
taxes on capital gains and losses has baffied the acumen of the 
makers of tax laws for years. Tax laws generally are not 
very popular with any taxpayer, but unless a tax law has in 
it an element of fairness it is doubly unpopular; and a tax 
law that is unfair in its application is often not only obnoxious 
but destructive. There is a provision in the present capital 
gains and losses tax section which should be repealed because 
it has in it an element of unfairness that many object to. 
The tax on undistributed profits applies only to corporations, 
while the tax on capital gains and losses applies only to indi- 
viduals. The earnings of an individual usually are not so 
involved and complicated as that of a corporation, and for 
that reason his gains and losses may more easily be matched 
or balanced. 
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In 1936 Congress amended the capital gains and losses tax 
law by adding subsection (d) of section 117. This subsec- 
tion provides that only $2,000 of capital losses might be ap- 
plied against one’s net income. For example, if one should 
sell one piece of real estate at a loss of $15,000 and another 
at a gain of $3,000, showing a net loss to him of $12,000, he 
could only apply $2,000 of this loss against his net income. 
On the other hand, if the process were reversed and he 
should sell his one piece of property at a gain of $15,000 and 
his other at a loss of $3,000, making a net gain of $12,000, 
this net gain would be added to his income. If the latter 
proceeding is entirely proper, then the former should also be 
proper. To be just a provision of law must be fair. 

My bill, therefore, repeals subsection (d) of section 117. 
The effect of this is to treat capital gains and losses exactly 
alike. This will be fair to the small taxpayer and also to 
the large taxpayer. The present law stifles trade. One 
wishing to trade is under the present law always confronted 
with the uncertainty and unfairness of this tax. If he 
makes a good deal, he is taxed out of proportion on it and if 
he makes a bad deal he is not allowed to balance one against 
the other in making up his general net income. The capital- 
gains tax in its present form is killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Rebellion against the unfair application of 


a scourge to be stamped out upon first sight. 
greatest detriment to trading. Confidence is the greatest 
stimulant to trading. Confidence is born of freedom and 
not of fear. 

With these two amendments to the tax bill of 1936 I feel 


that, as much as anything else, will turn the tide of business 
on the upward grade again. 

(Mr. JENKINS of Ohio asked and was given permission to 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. FULLER and Mr. EATON rose, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record by including a letter 
by William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Labor, 
with a copy mailed to each individual Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New Jersey rise? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I had in mind the same purpose 
that the gentleman from Arkansas has just stated. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania, Mr. Vooruis, and Mr. THOMAS 
of New Jersey asked and were given permission to revise and 
extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting three brief resolutions 
adopted by three of the great farm organizations with regard 
to the wage and hour bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House hereto- 
fore made, the gentleman from New York [Mr, DICKSTEIN] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from New 
York [Mr. O’Connor] would like to be heard first. I have no 
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objection to following him if it is agreeable to the House. I 
therefore yield precedence to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, O’Connor]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Connor] will be recognized for 30 minutes 
ahead of Mr, DICKSTEIN. 

There was no objection. 


WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have no in- 
tention of using the 30 minutes allotted to me because of a 
raucus voice and a throat that feels like an old-fashioned 
rasp. I shall defer most of my remarks until a future time, 
if ever. I did want to talk about a number of things, maybe 
“cabbages and kings,” “ships and sealing wax,” but I shall 
not do it today. 

Let me take this opportunity, however, to say a few words 
about a matter which has been uppermost in the minds of 
Members and the country—the wage and hour bill. 

A statement today was issued to the press, as follows: 

The leadership has exhausted every possible effort to secure a 
sufficient number of votes in the Rules Committee to report out a 
resolution for the consideration of the wage and hour bill and 
finds there is no possibility of the bill being considered by that 
method, 

As to the wage and hour bill, that is the situation so far 

as the Rules Committee is concerned; and, of course, every- 
one should know the situation without any delay or equivo- 
cation. 
We read about the wage and hour bill every day in the 
newspaper. We read about it this morning in the press, and 
it seems to be still “confusion worse confounded.” I cannot 
agree with the suggestion made today. As I announced 
sometime ago, I would personally oppose, as far as I could, 
any attempt to take the bill back to the House Labor Com- 
mittee, because to do so, in my opinion, would jeopardize the 
possibility of passing the bill during this special session of 
Congress 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that there are two things at least 
this special Congress should do, and that is to pass a farm 
bill and a wage and hour bill. [Applause.] 

There has been a lot of confusion about the wage and 
hour bill and the part the Rules Committee has played in it. 
The Labor Committee was most diligent in the matter. As I 
recall it, that committee got the President’s message on the 
wage and hour bill sometime last May. The Labor Com- 
mittee reported the bill a few weeks before the Congress 
adjourned on August 21. Thereafter an informal application 
was made for a hearing before the Committee on Rules, 
and the rule, against which a petition is now lodged at the 
Speaker’s desk to discharge the Rules Committee, was filed 
with the Rules Committee less than 7 days before the Con- 
gress adjourned. The petition now at the desk, if com- 
pleted with 218 signatures, would bring this bill up on Decem- 
ber 13, which is the earliest day on which it could come up 
under the rules. 

Since the President proclaimed this special session there 
have been many views on the bill from different sources— 
labor, the Department of Labor, and the President. Many 
vital changes of opinion in reference to the bill have been 
suggested, so that today considerable confusion reigns in 
reference to the measure. Why the worth-while principle 
involved in the measure should be so beclouded I am at a loss 
to understand. 

Let me refer to something that many people have over- 
looked. What is the normal method of considering a bill in 
the House of Representatives? In an average Congress there 
will be 15,000 bills introduced. There will be two or three 
thousand passed out of committees. There will be 800 or so 
become law. It is rare that over 40 of those bills are ever 
brought in by the Committee on Rules. How are they han- 
dled? Of course, the Ways and Means Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Committee on Accounts, and 
some other committees have a privileged status. Then we 
have particular days for the consideration of bills affecting 
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the District of Columbia; then there is the Consent Cal- 
endar and the Private Calendar; and also we have Calendar 
Wednesday. Mark you the importance of Calendar Wed- 
nesday. That is the way bills are usually brought before this 
House; and there is no power under the sun by which the 
Rules Committee can stop the consideratidn of a bill if the 
advocates of the bill stay with it long enough to bring it up 
on a Calendar Wednesday. 

Last Wednesday was Calendar Wednesday, and the Labor 
Committee was twenty-fourth on the call. As far as some of 
us knew, no committees were ready, and this bill might well 
have been taken up on that Calendar Wednesday, or it might 
be reached tomorrow, which is another Calendar Wednesday, 
and then considered in the usual and normal course. The 
friends of the bill can then stay with the bill and pass the 
bill, and there is very little difference between that method 
and taking up the bill under a discharge petition. I had 
hoped all along that the other committees would not take 
time on Calendar Wednesday during this special session, so 
that we might meet the wage and hour bill on Calendar 
Wednesday, the normal method by which bills are reached in 
this House. 

I say this so that the leaders and the proponents of this 
measure may watch their chance on Calendar Wednesday, 
because if we stay here long enough no Rules Committee 
which was ever created could prevent the consideration of 
that bill or any other bill. 

So much for the hour and wage bill. I have always 
hoped that it will be considered in this House, and every- 
body knows what some of us have done in our efforts to get 
it before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had taken my whole time I would have 
talked about many other things. I would have talked about 
our business situation, the serious recession which we have 
gone through in 3 months, and I, for one, do not believe 
we should postpone definite assurances to business. 

It does not satisfy me to postpone until the regular session 
the necessary changes in the tax laws to relieve business of 
its burden. The most important thing confronting us today 
is unemployment [applause], which in 3 months in my own 
State and city of New York, for instance, has fallen to a low 
which is lower than that of 1929, and on account of the 
business situation, on account of the fear of business from 
taxes, the fear from Government interference, from snoop- 
ing,” from “prying” into persons’ private affairs. [Ap- 
plause.] Oh, I am not interested in the applause on the 
minority side. [Laughter.] I know the Republicans are 
playing politics. They should not do it with misery, how- 
ever. I am concerned with the situation of unemployment. 
You are not going to get people back to work until you 
encourage private business to employ people. [Applause.] 

I have had a little to do with housing myself. I believe 
the greatest field for the recovery of America and for taking 
up the slack in employment is in the building of millions 
of homes, which we are short of in this country. [Applause.] 
I believe that will put more people to work than any other 
great undertaking we could enter into. It is all right to talk 
about building homes. It is all right to talk about building 
new houses, that there is a need for them. But what hap- 
pens when you build them? Suppose you get business to go 
into the building of houses. Suppose you get material men 
to reduce their costs. Suppose you get labor to make some 
agreement as to an annual wage; before you can get any 
Government agency like the Federal Housing Administration, 
for instance, to agree to guarantee the mortgage on a home, 
they investigate the capacity of the person who is going to 
buy the house to pay for it, and usually over a long term 
of years, 20 years. They find out whether the person who is 
going to buy the house has a job, and a steady job. So if 
you do not start at the base and correct the unemployment 
situation and give people jobs and some stability in their 
jobs, you are not going to have any customers for the houses 
that you build. [Applause.] 
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The Government of the United States cannot furnish em- 
ployment for 60,000,000 people. There are 5,000,000 employ- 
ers in this country who furnish, on the average, employment 
for 10 or 12 employees each. They are the ones who furnish 
employment for the people of this country. It is in their 
behalf and in behalf of the employees of this country that I 
believe, before this special session adjourns, something 
should be done to meet the situation which is in our midst 
right now, a tremendous business recession or depression, 
practically leading up to a repetition of those calamitous days 
of 1929. LApplause. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back 19 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York may agree that his time 
stand, that I may have 2 minutes in which to address the 
House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, of New York. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that, notwithstanding the previous order of 
the House, he may address the House for 2 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York [Mr. O’Connor] that the 
two outstanding things this special session of Congress should 
do is to pass, as nearly as we can, a permanent farm pro- 
gram and a wage and hour bill. [Applause.] Every other 
source by which consideration of wage and hour legisla- 
tion may be reached has been exhausted, by the Speaker of 
the House in diligence, by the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in diligence, by the whip of the House, and by myself. 
I have today done the only thing that I could do to try to 
help move this bill to speedy consideration in the House. I 
have followed the course that I trust 217 other Members of 
the House may follow. Today, joined by the whip of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Boxanp], I 
have signed the petition to discharge the Committee on Rules. 
[Applause.] 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, it was very encouraging to all true lovers of this 
country and its institutions to hear the remarks made by the 
Honorable J. Wallace Leyden, judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Bergen County, N. J., wherein he stated to a number 
of German applicants for naturalization: 

You can't be both an American and a German. You must be 
either one or the other. I consider membership in the German- 
American Bund sufficient grounds for denying citizenship. 

This courageous stand by a judge of the New Jersey courts 
is so much at variance with a number of other judicial off- 
cers in the United States that it deserves special mention 
and all the encomiums which may be heaped on a public- 
spirited American. 

It was my intention to introduce a bill which I hope will 
meet with the approval of the House—that membership in 
any organization which advocates dictatorships be a suf- 
cient ground for denial of American citizenship. As Judge 
Leyden said, “It seems obvious that a person believing in 
dictatorships cannot also believe in the American form of 
government,” and it is more than an insult to the intelligence 
of our electorate to tell us that dictatorships are a good thing 
for one country while America may continue as a democracy. 
Any such statement is merely lip service to America and not 
an honest expression of a person’s opinion. 

In our naturalization laws we saw fit to insert a clause 
barring from American citizenship any person believing in 
what advocates the principles of anarchism. We should go 
a step further and amend our naturalization laws so as to 
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bar from American citizenship any person who believes in 
or advocates the principles of a dictatorship, whether of the 
right or of the left, or any form of government which came 
into such prominence in Europe in the last few years under 
the name of fascism, totalitarianism, authoritarianism, or 
what-not. It is high time that our democracy take a dynamic 
and positive stand, rather than be left on the defensive, a 
prey to the winds of dictatorships which have been sweeping 
the world. 

I must also advert, in passing, to the noble words of Vis- 
count Cecil, the English statesman who just won the Nobel 
prize for peace. He stated in his speech that the democratic 
nations have been pursuing a rather passive policy and were 
not actively engaged in displaying to the world their common 
desire to do away with the ravages of war and to reestablish 
order and respect for international law among the nations of 
the world. 

He pointed out that the great democracies of England, 
France, and the United States could, by pursuing a definite 
and active policy of peace, counteract the interference of the 
lawbreakers who are determined to bring about an upheaval 
of the existing situation in the world so as to “fish in 
troubled waters.” 

I believe every lover of peace will find food for thought 
in the remarks of this enlightened statesman and that all 
of us who believe that the last great war fought should have 
been the last war fought, at least as far as we are concerned, 
will find encouragement in this positive attitude of Viscount 
Cecil. 

A glance at this morning’s newspaper, with its scarey 
headlines, showing the continuous aggressiveness of Fascist 
powers, must convince every right-thinking American of the 
necessity of eliminating from within our midst any threat 
to peace and harmony among our own people, if we wish to 
present a united front to the world and if we wish to play 
our part in maintaining world peace. 

It was not in vain that for many months past I have 
pleaded with my countrymen to let us have a congressional 
investigation to examine into the matter for a true and 
correct picture of all the subversive elements from within 
and without which are seeking to disrupt this peace and 
harmony prevailing among our people. 

Envious eyes have been cast in many directions, including 
our country, by nations which are not satisfied with the 
existing conditions in the world, and groups of our citizens 
are sought to be arrayed against other groups with the de- 
sire to bring about a cleavage and destroy the well-being of 
our commonwealth. 

And so I am of necessity compelled to turn my attention 
to the many subversive organizations which roam around this 
country at will and, under the guise of free speech, do their 
mischievous and destructive work in splitting our country 
into warring and mutually antagonistic groups. The spear- 
head of all these subversive forces has been directed particu- 
larly against our own New Deal and against the President 
of the United States. Our President is “charged” with 
many “crimes and misdemeanors.” He is charged with hav- 
ing brought about peace and contentment where there was 
strife and dissatisfaction; he is charged with enabling large 
portions of our people, who have been hitherto underfed and 
underclothed, to find a useful place in our society; he is 
charged with haying put business where it belongs in not per- 
mitting it to rule our Government and Commonwealth, while 
allowing it to play its legitimate part in the affairs of the Na- 
tion; he is charged with having permitted labor groups in this 
country to obtain a just reward for their work; he is charged 
with having sought to readjust our tax structure to suit the 
real needs of this country; he is charged with having per- 
mitted the people as a whole to have a voice in the govern- 
ment rather than listen to the chosen few who were the “ad- 
visers” of his predecessors. In short, the “crime” of our 
President consists in having listened to the voice of the com- 
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mon people and trying to aid the common man and the under- 
privileged and in so shaping our legislation as to afford a 
measure of social justice to the masses. 

It is clear that these voices of malcontents which were 
heard so profusely in the public press and on the public 
platform in the last few weeks have been seized upon and 
exploited by all these subversive elements, which I had occa- 
sion to heretofore expose on the floor of the House and 
elsewhere. It is these same subversive elements which are 
pouncing upon our President, ridiculing our statesmen, and 
setting at naught their efforts to so readjust our American 
life as to bring contentment to the masses and new hope 
to the underprivileged. 

I found it to be invariably true that subversive elements 
will attach themselves to every unprogressive and illiberal 
action and will always be found in the ranks of the stand- 
patter and reactionary. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to follow up a recent speech of 
mine, Fascism Marches On in the United States—and it has 
marched on to a great extent since last I spoke on this floor 
at the last session—I respectfully now make the announce- 
ment that the un-American activity groups, known as the 
German bund—and by that I do not mean the German 
people or American people of German extraction—have now 
opened their twenty-fourth camp at Stamford, Conn., known 
as Camp General von Steuben, and this camp, consisting of 
180 acres of ground, is to be one of the largest camps for 
fascism in these United States of America. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that there 
is another camp, which will make the twenty-fifth, to be 
opened within the next month. It is now being negotiated 
for on the outskirts of New Haven, Conn., which will be a 
plot of ground containing 150 acres. That will make the 
twenty-fifth camp in the United States teaching fascism, 
and building a Fascist army in this United States. 

I do not think that the Congress of the United States is 
taking this matter up with sufficient seriousness. When you 
tell me that it cannot happen here, I do not quite agree 
with you. It is happening here every day in the week. 
You now have 25 camps in the United States with a mem- 
bership of 450,000 men, and you have a membership of al- 
most 100,000 women who joined the menfolks in these va- 
rious activities which tend to upset our form of government 
in one form or another. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I beg this House, if I may be 
permitted, to extend my remarks and to include therein an 
article by the New York Times Magazine, dated November 
21 which gives the results of an investigation of nazi-ism. 
It gives a full picture of what is going on in this country 
and other parts of the world. When you read that state- 
ment you will be convinced that we have a menace within 
our own borders, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert in my 
address at this point the article published by the New York 
Times Magazine, one of the very responsible newspapers 
of this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Starnes). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I do not intend to, will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Gladly. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think that his position 
would be very much strengthened if he would broaden his 
resolution to cover the Communists, who are quite as active, 
if not more so, than the Fascists? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I hope to enlarge this investigation, 
and I ask the gentleman’s support on the Rules Committee. 
He was very kind to me the last time. I will broaden it to 
include all of them. 

Mr. COX. I am very much interested in the matter 
which the gentleman is discussing, but I think the danger 
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to this country is not so much from the Fascists as it is | mans all over the world,” and treats every frondeur as a “traitor”* 
or a “renegade.” 


from the Communists who are carrying on a very much 
wider campaign. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine of November 21, 1937] 


HITLER ENLISTS THE GERMANS EVERYWHERE—TO ENHANCE THE POWER 
OF THE REICH THE NAZIS PROCLAIM THE NEW THESIS OF THE RACIAL 


STATE 
(By Otto D. Tolischus) 
BERLIN. 

Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany through a hectic cam- 
paign against bolshevism, democracy, and the Jews. The same 
kind of campaign is now being waged on an international scale to 
carry Germany to power in Europe. But like most campaigns of 
hate, this one has also turned against its authors, and for millions 
of Germans scattered throughout the world it has turned into a 
boomerang that is threatening their existence. 

In most countries today, whatever their attitude toward the 
objects of National Socialist attacks, it is the National Socialists 
themselves who are e with increasing suspicion. Almost all 
countries are beginning to adopt precautionary measures against 
them. In many, including that other German State, Austria, all 
native National Socialist organizations have been suppressed; in 
others, including the United States and Great Britain (but also 
Germany’s friends, Poland and Hungary), police and parliamentary 
investigations of National Socialist activities are common; and on 
the European Continent the whole German element outside the 
Reich, whether National Socialist or not, is being subjected to 
increasing restrictions that are matched only by the treatment of 
the Jews in Germany. 

So keenly is this development felt in the Reich that the spokes- 
men of the regime, from Hitler downward, are taking every op- 
portunity to assure the world that national socialism is not im- 
perialistic and to ridicule the idea that every German servant girl 
abroad is a disguised Gestapo agent or a spy. At the same time 
Baron Constantin von Neurath, Germany's Foreign Minister, has 
served notice on the world that the Third Reich will tolerate no 
discriminatory measures against National Socialists abroad, and 
Dr. Hanns Frank, Reich Minister and juridical leader, has threat- 
ened retaliation against states making national socialism a crime 

One reason for this growing anti-Germanism is the intense 
nationalism sweeping all countries in Europe. Faced with the 
possibility of a “totalitarian war,” each nation has become sus- 
picious of every other nationality within its sphere of power, and 
the life of national minorities has become more precarious than 
ever. 

Another reason is that every ideological front creates a counter- 
front: faced with the dictum of the dictators that “the Europe of 
tomorrow will be Fascist,”* those unwilling to surrender are or- 
ganizing to defend themselves. 

But the deepest reason, which impelled even tolerant countries 
to take measures against the “National Socialist peril,” must be 
sought in another realm, and that is the conception of the state 
and nation introduced by Hitler as a new element in the modern 
world, Heretofore—in Germany especially, but also elsewhere—the 
state was conceived in the Hi sense as the final unit of 
human organization, which, by virtue of that character, claimed 
sovereignty. Within that state all nationalities, races, and creeds 
were supposed to find their home, and every ambition looking be- 
yond that state was “imperialism,” still so regarded by Fascist 
Italy. 

Hitler’s doctrine disclaims “imperialism” based on the conquest 
or “Germanization” of subject races, although it does not exclude 
colonies and even calls for the “Germanization” of alien land when 
needed But it also disclaims the state as the final organizational 
unit and puts in its stead a new organism, N 
better still, the race“ as determined by the homogeneity of 
“blood.” “ 

In doing so, it goes far beyond the national urge which led to 
the unification of the national states of today; even beyond the 
doctrines of the Pan Germans. It not only envisages the unifica- 
tion of the solid bloc of Germans in central Europe according to 
the dictum that “like blood belongs within a common Reich,” * but 
it includes in the new organism every member of the “race” 
wherever he may be and to whatever state he may belong. It 
puts all of them—legally if they are Reich citizens, morally if they 
are citizens of another state—under an “inborn” tribal law which 
obligates them to a new loyalty and a new discipline within an 
“indissoluble community of blood and destiny uniting the Ger- 


1 Proceedings of Stuttgart Congress of Germans Abroad, Sugua 

29 to September 5, 1937. 
2 Mussolini in Berlin speech, September 28, 1937. 

* Hitler's “Mein Kampf,” pp. 1, 430. 

t Ibid., p. 421. 

*Ibid., p. 1. 

»Das Neue Strafrecht, by Dr. Franz Guertner, Reich Minister of 
Justice, and Dr. Roland Freisler, State Secretary in the Reich 
Ministry of Justice, p. 42. 


All statesmen 5 — that, above reason or self-interest, every state 
that courts ence must be animated by some integrating 
principle of almost religious authority, able to command super- 
rational loyalty and support; and that, where such a principle is 
lacking or has disappeared, a new one must be created or the state 
perishes. Racialism, raised to mystic heights, is Hitler's method of 
integrating the German people, not only into a state but into a 
“superstate” community,” inspired by the community of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, but organized with German methods in order that 
there may arise the “Germanic Reich of Teutonic nationality” pro- 
claimed by Hitler at Nuremberg this year. 

“Had the German people possessed that herdlike unity which 
served other nations so well,” says Hitler in his book, “the German 
Reich would today be the mistress of the earth.” * 

This racialism, which envisages an ideological empire surpassing 
all state borders, is not a biological but a political and juridical 
construction, designed to fit the special situation of a people 
conceived as a national unit owing allegiance to one central author- 
ity but scattered all over the world. It thinks in terms of a nation 
of 100,000,000, of whom only 67,000,000 live within the borders of 
the Reich—a nation whose language every sixth European speaks 
as his mother tongue, but which, even in central Europe, is divided 
among 15 different states." 

To mobilize these millions outside of the Reich, from which he 
himself had come, Hitler had to find another principle than the 
“etatism” of the pre-war period, which, despite the various “pan” 
movements, thought in terms of states and governments rather 
than of a whole people; and racialism was the answer to his prayer. 

In that sense German racialism represents the other side of Ger- 
man anti-Semitism, on which it was nurtured. Like most nations 
of today, what is known as the Deutsche Volk is in itself a hybrid 
peoples composed of Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, and Lithuanian 
elements; even the name of Prussia comes from a Lithuanian 
tribe Being a political construction this racialism was also 
reared only on attacks against races without political power behind 
them principally the Jews; the Japanese and Chinese Governments 
quickly put a stop to any discrimination against their nationals, 
But as long as National Socialist racialism remains a useful weapon, 
anti-Semitism, its counter pole, must also remain a fundamental 
doctrine of the National Socialist regime. 

To reach its aims, however, racialism must also have a world- 
wide organization and an instrument of power. The first is the 
National Socialist Party and its associated bodies, which provide 
the new ideology with a “fighting representation, just as the 
Marxist Party organizations free a path for internationalism”;* 
the second is the totalitarian state which is merely “a means to- 
ward an end,” the end being “the maintenance of physically and 
Spiritually homogeneous living beings.” 1 

By aim and nature both state and party exclude every alien 
racial element, but, conversely, make every German eligible to high 
positions in them irrespective of place of birth or citizenship. 
Hitler himself was born in Austria; Rudolf Hess, his party 2 
was born in Egypt; Richard Darré, the food minister, in 
Argentine; and Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, the foreign office chief yr} 
the party's foreign organization, in England. And party, Koen 
ment, and German Reichstag contain numerous Germans of for- 
eign citizenship who merited preferment by services to the National 
Socialist cause, even if in doing so they incurred the displeasure of 
their native states. 

It is in this all-inclusive and totalitarian sense that all National 
Socialist pronouncements and demonstrations must be viewed. 
"Blood knows no borders” is the National Socialist slogan, and the 
same thought swings between the lines of most official National 
Socialist speeches. But the most complete exposition of the racial 
doctrine has been ed by Josef Huenerfauth in an article in 
the N. S. Z. t, an organ of adyanced National Socialist 
thought, in which he writes: 

“Primarily we are not citizens of States, but racial comrades. 
The certificate of State citizenship is an easily exchanged pos- 
session, but membership within one’s DARE E] is something immu- 
table, granted by God, * the racial realiz- 
ation, we include in the 8 of 8 e all who 
are of German blood. In addition to those who live in the Reich 
we count the many millions of tribal brothers whom fate has 
scattered all over the world. This produces a great community of 
German kind, which has its members in all states of the world, and 
which finds its proud refuge and kernel in the Reich of Adolf 
Hitler. * There lives a law which unites beyond borders 
and distances, and that is the law of blood brotherhood.” 


Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the Interior, in proclamation on 
Day of German Folkdom, September 17, 1937. 
Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, foreign office head of the National So- 
cialist Party's foreign Gau, in speech at Stuttgart, August 30, 1937. 
* Frick, in speech before German Foreign Institute in Stuttgart, 
August 14, 1937. 
w Volksdeutsche Arbeit, issued by the People’s League for Ger- 
manism Abroad, 1937, p. 4. 
» Mein Kampf, pp. 437-438. 
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* Brockhaus, Handbuch des Wissens, 1922. 
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This means that there shall be no further naturalization of 
German citizens abroad, and where other citizenship has been 
acquired or enforced the perpetuation of the hyphen to the child 
and children’s children. 

And the final implications of that ‘doctrine are drawn by those 
8 which object to the restriction of the term Germany“ 

to the German Reich u or advocate the exemption of citizens of 
foreign nationality in a war against a state of their own nationality 
as the only solution of the “dilemma between treason to the stato 
and treason to the race.” 4 

“This standing together of Germans with Germans,” says the 
Voelkische Beobachter, “may be an unwonted sight here and there 
in the world. But it has become a fact. It will have to be 


accep 

And it will have to be accepted because, as is so often empha- 
sized in all National Socialist speeches, the Germany of Adolf 
Hitler is no longer the Germany of Versailles, but, rather, “thanks 
to her racial attitude and her military strength, a world power 
governed by a sovereign national regime.” 1° 

By its nature the doctrine of racial solidarity above all state 
borders is a powerful lever against the solidarity of all other states 
with German elements, whether these states are purely German, 
like Austria, or “nationality ” like Czechoslovakia, or melt- 
ing pot” states, like the United States and Brazil. But it is also 
part of the Hitler doctrine that only national states 
purpose of racial development have a right to existence. 
which do not serve this purpose are misconstructions, even de- 
formities, the fact of whose existence affects this statement as 
little as the success of a filibustering community, for instance, 
justifies robbery.” » 

At the same time, the National Socialists are not only prophets 
of a new dogma but also political realists who believe in politics as 
the “art of the possible.” Hitler, in particular, is regarded by his 
Bia Tes ath De ie 
gram maker and politician which arises only once within long 
periods of humanity”—a combination in which “the greatness of 
the program maker lies in the absolute abstract rightness of his 
idea, while the greatness of the politician lies in his right atti- 
tude toward the existing facts, and an efficacious use of them, in 
which the aim of the program maker must serve as his guiding 
star.“ 2 

And Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda. is constantly 
exhorting the German people to think and act “politically”; to 
realize that in politics they must at times be “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves”, SOE dona Toit T ARE E EE not 
according to the methods used but according to success. 

Now the reality facing National Socialist racialism is the exist- 
ence of other states which exercise sovereignty over all their 
citizens and residents, including those ee German race, This 
reality forces the National Socialist regime, both party and govern- 
ment, to separate theory from practice and to make a strict dis- 
tinction between of German citizenship living abroad and 
Germans of foreign citizenship, to which ay be added as a third 
category the “lost tribes” of Germanism, such as the Netherlanders, 
Scandinavians, and German-speaking Swiss. 

This distinction is rarely stressed in National Socialist speech or 


abroad. All kinds usually attend the Pan German 
have, by special appointment of Hitler, their own home capital in 
Stuttgart. But for legal and diplomatic purposes the three cate- 
gories are strictly separated in name and organization as follows: 


organized in a 

province, ruled by the Foreign Organization of the National Socialist 
Party (N. S. F. O.) and headed by Ernst Wilhelm Bohle as provin- 
cial governor. The foreign gau is formally anchored in the German 
state through the appointment of Bohle as “chief of the foreign 
organization in the foreign office.” As such he was placed under 
the personal and direct authority of the foreign minister. The 
greeting of the Auslandsdeutsche,“ who by Bohle's dictum are all 
National Socialists,” is “Heil Hitler!” 

The Germans of foreign citizenship are called “Volksdeutsche,” 
or “racial” Germans; the tion which “takes care” of them is 
the “Volksbund fuer das Deutschtum im Ausland,” meaning the Peo- 
ple's League for Germanism Abroad, or more briefiy, the V. D. A. 
pik gb igre po Ae OOTA AEE financed by mem 
and tag-day collections, the token of which is the modest corn- 
flower. But in contrast to the N. S. F. O., its work must be “quiet 
and without loud propagandistic effects” because of foreign opposi- 
tion at the scene of action.“ The greeting of the Volksdeutsche is 
“Volk Heil!” 

Cooperating with both these organizations is the German For- 
eign Institute in Stuttgart, now headed by Dr. Stroelin, the 
burgomaster of the town. It is the scientific institute for Ger- 


* Friedrich Koepp, in Deutsche Arbeit, May 1937. 
* G. von Kuegelgen, ibid., June 1937. 
pte speech during meeting with Mussolini, September 28, 
Mein Kampf, p. 434. 
“Thid., pp. 230-231. 
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* Volksdeutsche Arbeit, issued by the V. D. A., 1937. 
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manism abroad; it has a library of 45,000 volumes, keeps 800 
German newspapers and 400 magazines, and maintains corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 

The only organization existing for the larger Germanic com- 
munity, as distinct from the “deutsche,” is the Nordic Society at 
Luebeck, headed by Hinrich Lohse, the local provincial governor. 
It is a propagandistic organization in which the leading National 
Socialist orators expound the idea of Nordic solidarity. 

The foreign Gau has a population of between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000, consisting of the German citizens living abroad and some 
70,000 sailors. It has been created on the legal principle that 
“the penal laws of the Reich apply to offenses committed by a 
German national at home or abroad,“ “ which means that the 
Third Reich extends jurisdiction over its citizens all over the world, 
and that they remain subject to its laws, including, of course, the 
racial segregation laws, wherever they live. It is merely a slight 
extension of this principle to assert that “whatever the Germans 
have to settle among themselves,” even when abroad, is merely a 
German “domestic” affair 


Organizationally the Foreign Gau consists, first, of an elaborate 
headquarters in Berlin with 82 subdivisions including a press 
Office, a Gau court, and 8 regional offices, among which that for 
North America is the sixth; second, of 1,097 seafaring and 548 local 
groups or “supporting points” all over the world. There are none, 
it is stated, in the United States and Soviet Russia, but in 45 


Gustloff, land group leader for Switzer- 
land, has been appointed—Baron Von Bibra, German legation 
counselor at Bern. 

According to Bohle these groups of the N. S. F. O. are in character 
and work analogous to the clubs, associations, and leagues of other 
nationals in foreign lands.“ And tt is constantly emphasized, first, 
that these particular groups are for German citizens only; second, 
that all German citizens abroad are under strict instructions to 
obey the law of the land and to keep out of its domestic politics; 
third, that far from trying to infiltrate the National Socialist 
“poison” into foreign nations, Germany is jealously intent on keep- 
Ing national socialism for herself.” 

At the same time the N. S. F. O. groups abroad are also supposed 
to be both combative and totalitarian. It is their task, first, “to 
propagandize and fight day by day for the adhesion of every honest 
German to our movement: second, to displace the older German 
clubs and Vereins of “unpolitical” character and thereby provide 
for all Germans abroad a totalitarian cell or “ersatz framework” of 
the Third Reich;* third, to promote German prestige, interests, 
and exports abroad, and, in particular, displace Jewish commercial 
representatives of German firms.” The sport periodical which urged 
Germans traveling abroad to note roads and landmarks exceeded, 
therefore, the official instructions, 

Furthermore, being both National Socialist and totalitarian, the 
foreign groups of the party are by no means voluntary associa- 
tions, and an assertion that they were contained in the transla- 
rojas vst tang pclae AA ARTOA FO: KNR EN <r 
was not contained in the speech itself. “We organize more 
oughly, perhaps, than others,” said Hess; “we are, ate OIL all, 
Germans. * 26 


To organize successfully, however, there must be, first of all, 
organizers and, secondly, reward and punishment for those to be 


organized. 

The organizers are now trained in a special “foreign political 
training school,” founded by Alfred Rosenberg, the supervisor for 
the ideological indoctrination of the National Socialist movement. 
They are jurists, economists, commercial agents, scientists; of 
high technical efficiency and a knowledge of both French and 
English, who undergo another 6 months’ training in National So- 
cialist ideology, foreign policy, bolshevism, Germanism abroad, 
racialism, press, languages, society manners, and sport. Gradua- 
tion from this school assures them either admission to examina- 
tions for the foreign diplomatic service or employment in German 
business organizations abroad.” 


™ Guertner and Freisler, p. 42. 
= Dr. Goebbels, in speech at Stuttgart, 8 1937: Bohle, 
1937. 
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As to reward and punishment, all German citizens abroad loyal 
to the cause receive full backing and support of their government, 
which also controls the business organizations of the Reich. 
can count on the support of the German press abroad, which 
comprises 37 newspapers and periodicals, including 14 official party 
papers; and they find other benefits in conformity, such as mate- 
rial aid and credit in business and relief in distress; free vaca- 
tions and cures for their sick, and schooling for their children 
within Germany; also, an adequate supply of German reading and 
films, and cheap vacation trips with the “Strength Through Joy” 
agency; finally, liberty to return to the Reich. 

Those, on the other hand, who refuse to be “coordinated” must 
count on the boycott of all their organized fellow citizens. If 
they still refuse, their passports may be withdrawn, and if that 
fails to convert them, they are likely to be deprived of their 
citizenship and any German academic degrees they hold. The 
long lists of those so treated, continuously published in the official 
Gazette, are tokens of the power wielded by the group leaders 
abroad. And if a prominent German should change his citizen- 
ship, he may count on denunciation as a “traitor” in the home 

e 


But the real value of the N. S. F. O., beyond the mere coordina- 
tion” of the two-million-odd German citizens abroad, is perhaps 
best expressed by an article on Bohle in the September 2, 1937, 
issue of the Deutsche Weckruf und Beobachter of New York, which 
must be considered an authority on the subject. It writes: 

“The creation of this organization, the round 600 groups of 
which are scattered all over the world * * * is one of the 
boldest strokes of racial policy. That it succeeded is an achieve- 
ment the consequences of which for millions of German descent 
beyond the borders of the Reich, and conversely, for the develop- 
ment of the Reich itself, cannot yet be estimated. 

“Thanks to the steadily increased and improved work of the 
Foreign Organization, the life of the German racial community 
in all foreign countries received a firm nucleus which is strong 
enough to withstand, if necessary, the heaviest strain, and elastic 
enough to meet all peculiarities of the respective locality. All 
those who are sincere about our Germanism abroad have long since 
realized and gladly admit that we owe in increasing measure the 
assurance and resurgence of our racial life in the midst of foreign 
nations of this nucleus and to the strong national Socialist spirit 
which animates the entire Foreign Organization.” 

Although, therefore, the N. S. F. O. comprises only citizens of the 
Reich, it naturally becomes the center of life for all those Ger- 
mans of foreign citizenship who are won for German racialism. 
And that they shall be so won is the task of the V. D. A. 

The V. D. A. was founded as far back as 1882, but before Ger- 
man racialism arose it devoted itself mainly to cultural and school 
work. When it tried to continue along that line after Hitler 
came to power, certain “tensions” arose which have since Been 
removed, so that it is now “in close contact with the whole life of 
the nation, with race, state and (National Socialist) movement,” * 
it has devoted itself to the revitalization of German racial con- 
sciousness everywhere in order to prevent further assimilation. 

“We want to grow up with all Germans to a nation and demand 
that all questions of our national existence shall be viewed in the 
extent and operation of our whole superstate racial body,” says 
the last annual report of the V. D. A. “In admiration and deep 
faith, our racial comrades in foreign States look up to the Reich 
and its Fuehrer. They feel the unity of blood, which is the 
foundation of the new German life.” = 

To keep this blood pure, the German element abroad is 
to segregate itself from the surrounding “alien” populations as 
a minority, in the same way in which the German people within 
the Reich have been segregated as a majority, unless the urgent 
need of votes requires sacrifice; for “in future, German blood 
shall serve German interests only.” ” 

Like the N. S. F. O., the V. D. A. also has an elaborate head- 
quarters organization in Berlin, headed by Dr. Hans Steinacher, an 
Austrian, and manned by other Volksdeutsche. But being a Reich 

tion concerned with foreign citizens, it cannot work abroad 
through branches or individuals. For this reason it works with 
organizations formed by the Volksdeutsche in the native lands, 
rendering them spiritual and material aid in cooperation with the 
Reich. 

These organizations range from hunted catacomb groups in 
Italian South Tyrol to the Amerikadeutsche Volksbund in the 
United States, which has its own uniformed storm troops, girls’ or- 
ganizations, mass meetings, and a fighting press modeled on the 
National Socialist press of Germany. Midway between them stands 
the illegal but very active National Socialist Party of Austria, 
although that organization is more a matter for the N. S. F. O. 

But there are many other kinds of organizations—school associa- 
tions, Turnvereins, youth organizations, and, last but not least, 
the church, with which the V. D. A. cooperates as far as the indi- 
vidual States will let it. The school associations are provided with 
funds, books, and teachers; the business organizations are fur- 
nished with credits and are fayored with German purchases; stu- 
dents, artisans, and apprentices are brought to Germany for their 


* Der Stuermer, October 1937, regarding Marlene Dietrich's natu- 
ralization. 

s% Volksdeutsche Arbeit, 1937, p. 5. 

= Ibid., pp. 4, 7. 

* V. D. A. Yearbook, 1937. 

“Neues Volk, October 1937. 
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last polish; and Volksdeutsche peasants are brought to the third 
Reich at its expense just to see its power and glory. 

Conversely, working in cooperation with other parts of the 
national socialistic propaganda machine, the V. D. A. is instru- 
mental in sending out to the Volksdeutsche abroad speakers, books, 
magazines, phonograph records, personal letters appealing to an- 
cestral loyalties, and a radio program which ranges from classical 
music to the speeches of the national Socialist leaders. 

Also, inasmuch as other States are beginning to bar Germans 
from the professions the V. D. A. now concentrates on the lower 
social strata of the Volksdeutsche, and here “German racial study” 
and “German home movements” have been most effective. In the 
United States, for instance, they led to the discovery of a half- 
assimilated German farmer population which is now being re- 
claimed for Germanism.* 

The aims of the V. D. A., it is stated, have been furthest ad- 
vanced in Central Europe, especially in Czechoslovakia, where 
Konrad Henlein, who rose from the Bohemian Turnvereins, now 
commands the biggest political party in the state. But it is also 
pursued with vigor in lands overseas; in America it has attained 
proportions which already prompt German-American speakers to 
repudiate the melting-pot idea in favor of a permanent Ger- 
man-Americanism,“ » while popular German authors predict 
America’s division in more or less autonomous racial units as the 
“United Nations of America.” © 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, I have 
taken the floor on this subject a number of times. I am not 
seeking to exempt communism, fascism, or any of the other 
“isms”; I say that all of them ought to be investigated. We 
ought to get together and find some method by which we 
can get this resolution through, because it is my honest opin- 
ion as a Member of this body that at the present time this 
country is not at rest; for aside from the terrible unemploy- 
ment situation there is the fact of the existence of these 
subversive movements from without, disturbing our own citi- 
zens within our own borders. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman not fear that if he adds 
too many things to his request for an investigation that he 
might fail to get it through? While I am in sympathy with 
the investigation the gentleman from Georgia desires, yet I 
sometimes question whether we ought to broaden the scope 
of the investigation for fear we get none. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the gentleman know that a very 
complete investigation of this same subject is now being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Investigation under Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover? Does not the gentleman know this to be a fact, 
and that it is a very complete and exhaustive investigation? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. My colleague from North Carolina 
wants an answer, does he not? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am cooperating with the Department 
of Justice. They are investigating the camp situation only. 
I am doing everything I can to throw every possible light on 
it for the purpose of a proper check-up on the number of 
camps, and so forth. I have been cooperating with them; 
in fact, I have an appointment with them this afternoon. 

May I not say further to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, as I have stated to the House on other occasions, that 
the Department of Justice has no power of subpena or right 
to put witnesses under oath, and that they have no power to 
go beyond the making of the ordinary investigation you or 
I would make in finding out how many camps there are in 
this country. I assure the gentleman that as far as I am 
concerned I am doing everything I can to bring back from 
the Department of Justice a complete and thorough report 
on these subversive camps in this country. 

Mr. WARREN. If the gentleman will permit, I may say 
that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover advises that his investigation will 
be completed some time in the first few weeks of January. 
If Mr. Hoover’s investigation shows anything requiring legis- 
lation, why cannot the gentleman from New York or some 


a Volksdeutsche Arbeit, 1937, p. 24, and Dr. Norbert Zimmer, be- 
fore German Table Round, Cleveland, Ohio, March 6-7, 1937. 

“Dr. Herbert S. Reichle, before German Table Round, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 6~7, 1937. 
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other Member introduce suitable legislation and have it 
passed rather than asking for another investigation on the 
subject? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. With all due respect to my friend from 
North Carolina, I think he takes the wrong premise when 
he presents that kind of argument. All the laws in the 
world will not stop communism, fascism, and the other isms. 
We have got to find out where the money is coming from, 
and money is coming in from both outside and inside. We 
have to find out the number of men they have acting as 
spies—for I so designate them—in this country. There are 
hundreds of them. We must determine a lot of vexing 
questions, more than the gentleman imagines, and it cannot 
be done by all the laws we may pass here. We must know 
something about what they are doing before we can present 
an effective piece of legislation on this floor. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. Assuming that some bureau is conducting an 
investigation, that does not relieve us of our responsibility 
also to conduct an investigation, does it? In this connection 
permit me also to say that right now in the United States 
different foreign groups are engaged in propaganda work to 
get us to sympathize with certain foreign countries. Some 
want us to help England, some want us to help Italy, some 
want us to help Germany; so it seems to me it would be 
a good thing to expose all this activity and let some of these 
misguided idealists travel along their own roads. 

Mr. WARREN. If the gentleman from New York will 
permit, according to the gentleman’s theory congressional 
ballyhoo by means of investigation is more important than 
legislation on the subject. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. May I request my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Warren] not to think in dollars and cents. 
Just consider the reasons. A congressional investigation to- 
gether with the power of subpena can produce certain people 
who are a menace to democracy and who are a menace to 
everything for which our Constitution stands. You cannot 
do this without subpenaing certain people. There are some 
who will come down and give you testimony, but there are 
other people you cannot do anything with. In other words, 
what I am trying to say to the Members of the House is that 
I have a list of several hundred people who ought to be 
brought before a committee of Congress in order to find out 
why they are in this country. We ought to find out the 
amount of money they have been spending, as well as the 
membership in these fascistic organizations. We ought to 
find out about their other activities in this country. We 
ought to find out all about them. We must do this before 
an intelligent law can be passed. You cannot stop rats in a 
cellar even if you pass a thousand laws. I say to my col- 
leagues here that in order to bring the rats out of the cellar 
you have to expose them; you have to examine them; and 
you have to educate public opinion that this or that person 
in this or that part of the country is doing something which 
is not for the best interests of democracy. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. This is somewhat different from 
certain other questions. I am curious to know about these 
camps. There are none in my section of the country that 
I know of. I take it they are all located near the large cities 
of the country. Now, here is what I want to ask: How do 
these camps conduct themselves? Do they run counter to 
police regulations? Do the police authorities find fault with 
that? Do they openly flout our flag? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me answer the first question. 
They are organized in Ohio. They have not a camp there, 
but there will be a camp in Ohio very soon. There are two 
units in Ohio with a membership numbering in the thou- 
sands. I have prepared a map showing the set-up in this 
country. The country has been divided into three parts 
and, as I said a moment ago, they will come to Ohio. They 
are bragging about putting a camp in every section of the 
country. They have two organizations in the State of Ohio. 
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and I shall be glad to cooperate with the gentleman in giv- 
ing him the locations. : 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then answer the other question 
as to how they behave. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. The behavior is the philosophy of wor- 
shipping a dictator. These people are all in uniform and 
the uniforms are foreign. They are taught to worship a 
foreign flag. They are taught to goose-step and to be 
ready for an emergency in the event of war. They are not 
taught American history. You cannot find American text- 
books in their camps. They are, however, told all about 
the great wars in which Germany and other countries have 
been engaged. Our Yankee children are taught the same 
thing; that is, the worship of the swastika. There is not an 
American flag in some of these camps. The only time you 
will find an American flag is on a Sunday when they have 
a public parade, during which time the public sort of snoops 
or looks around. Then you will find a little flag, together 
with thousands of foreign flags. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, What nationality are these people? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. They are alien Germans and natural- 
ized American citizens who have come here for the purpose 
of building up this great army. There are a number who 
were born in this country who have joined this movement 
because they are afraid their relatives might be put into 
concentration camps abroad if they do not join. Then there 
are the Black Shirts, numbering 50,000 to 100,000. We have 
so Many names and so many shirts that I cannot keep up 
with all of them. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Why does the gentleman put the 
Fascists and Nazis together? They do not believe in the same 
thing. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The White Russians have combined 
with the Nazis, and I have documentary proof right here that 
they have joined hands. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In answer to the last question, may 
I say it is immaterial as to what the name is. It is the 
substance. Nazi-ism and fascism are nationalistic dictator- 
Ships. It is a reaction to international movement of com- 
munism. The name is immaterial. In substance they are 
both of the same school of political science, if we might call 
it such. I do not know if that answers the gentleman’s 
question, but that is my opinion as a result of my study. 
It is a nationalistic reaction along dictatorial lines and 
against the communistic movement. 

May I call the gentleman’s attention to another great 
democracy? In substance, the English Government is a 
democracy, the same as ours. The form is different, but the 
substance is the same. They had a similar problem over 
there, in which the English Fascist movement was bringing 
about public disorder. The British Parliament passed a law 
prohibiting the wearing of uniforms of a political nature on 
certain occasions. Of course, the drafting of a law over 
here along those lines would be more difficult than in Eng- 
land, with our sectional problems, but nevertheless I make 
reference to that fact to show what another great democracy, 
rapes did to meet the problem on the theory if you take 

the attraction in the form of a uniform away there is a great 
deal less interest in the movement. The amazing thing is 
that experience has shown since the passage of the law the 
concept of the law was found to be substantially correct. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. RICH. Can the gentleman put into the Recorp the 
findings of the newspaper reporters in Chicago to substan- 
tiate his claim that this movement is going on in this coun- 
try, so that it will give double emphasis to the Members of 
the House that they should support the gentleman’s reso- 
lution? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I was coming to that 
point. 
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The Chicago Times, an independent newspaper, employed 
independent investigators of its own and had them join vari- 
ous bunds or fascistic organizations. The investigators re- 
turned with a report which indicated that I have not under- 
stated my case, to the effect that this country is infested with 
persons engaged in un-American activities, and particularly 
by suck groups as these. It would be impossible to put all 
these articles into the Recorp, because I think there were 
about 20 of them. However, I am going to put in enough 
of the articles dealing with the Chicago Times on some later 
date to sustain the position which I have been taking alone 
for 3 long years until only recently a number of my colleagues 
have commenced to realize the importance of my fight. 

I also want to call your attention to a magazine article 
which was published only a few days ago by the New Yorker, 
namely, on November 20, 1937, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. This magazine made an investigation, and almost 
admits we had better wake up and stop this ballyhooing and 
trying to be economical in fear that a couple of thousand 
dollars might be spent, even though it would save this country 
from a serious menace. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN and Mr. KOPPLEMANN rose. 

Mr, ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Srarnes). The Chair 
will count. [After counting.) One hundred and forty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 6] 

Aleshire Cullen Hartley Parsons 
Allen, Del Cummings Hildebrandt Pfeifer 
Atkinson Dempsey Hill, Ala. 
Barton DeRouen Holmes Reed, Il 
Beiter Disney Jarrett Ro n 
Boylan, N. Y. Dockweller Johnson, Minn, Shafer, Mich. 
Brooks Douglas Keller impson 
Buckley, N. T. Drewry, Va. Kennedy, N. Y. Sirovich 
Byrne Driver eogh Somers, N. Y. 
Caldwell Kniffin Sullivan 
Cannon, Wis. Fitzpatrick Kvale 
Cartwright Ford, Lamneck Walter 
Celler McGranery Weaver 
Citron Gasque Mansfield Wene 
Clark, N. C. Gifford Martin, Whelchel 
Clason Greever Mead ite, Ohio 
Cole, Md. Hancock, N. C Meeks Wolfenden 
Costello lan Nichols 
Crowther Harrington 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty-five Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 
On motion of Mr. RAYBURN, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLENBOGEN] made the point of no 
quorum just as I was about to ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting some extracts 
from a report published by the magazine the New Yorker. 
I now make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated by 
him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Woopnkurr asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered on yesterday, November 22, 
before the Mississippi Valley Association. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the expiration of the special orders today I 
may be allowed to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of the existing orders 
for the day he may be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one-half minute at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cox asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, complete analysis of the wage 
and hour bill cannot be made in a single address. Facts 
from which conclusions are drawn cannot be fully developed. 
Of necessity, I shall have to content myself with the effort 
to excite individual examination of the bill and the argu- 
ments offered in its support. 

That the bill proposes the greatest single step towards 
centralized bureaucracy yet taken in the history of the Na- 
tion, no one disputes. That the principle sought to be 
established infringes upon States’ rights and local self-gov- 
ernment, is admitted. 

That the bill sets up a board with a multitude of inspec- 
tors, snoopers, counsellors, and other agents, particularly 
susceptible to partisan abuses and political manipulation, 
and would throw all business and industry into the political 
field, is apparent to all. 

That it would operate to fill all business and industry 
with fear, hesitation, and discouragement due to the cer- 
tainty that it would be administered in the prejudiced man- 
ner in which the National Labor Relations Act is being ad- 
ministered, is known to all familiar with the source of the 


proposal. 

That it sets up a politically appointed and dominated 
board of unlimited powers and discretion, authorized to in- 
vade the field of private competition and equality of op- 
portunity and to regulate that competition and opportunity 
as the board might see fit, is admitted to be one of its 
purposes. 

That it would impose new and unmeasured restrictions 
upon production in American industry, particularly in the 
small manufacturing and business field is unquestioned. 

That it will increase production costs, raise the cost of 
living, restrict buying, reduce volume of production and in- 
crease unemployment, no reputable economist will deny. 

That the whole idea is alien to our American ideals and 
customs, that it is incompatible with our democratic system 
of government, that it seeks to take away from the people 
the right to live their own lives in their own way and to 
interpret their own needs in their own native voice; that 
it is, in part, the product of those whose thinking is rooted 
in Russian communism and who are bent upon the destruc- 
tion of our whole constitutional system and the setting up 
of a “red” labor communistic despotism upon the ruins of our 
Christian civilization I confidently assert. 

One of the revealed purposes of the act is to establish a 
governmental board with despotic powers over all labor re- 
ceiving less than 40 cents per hour and working more than 
40 hours a week, this despotic power to be administered 
through political appointees acting in the field. In a mul- 
titude of cases these agents would be theorists without any 
practical business experience or training and with not the 
slightest interest in the local communities, from the civic 
standpoint, in which they would operate. 

The bill is frankly an experimental measure, intended to 
operate upon both labor and industry. Senators were not 
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sure of what they were doing when they passed the bill. 
Labor leaders were not sure of what they were doing when 
they sanctioned it. Amendments were hastily put into and 
taken out of the bill in the Senate. A motion to recommit 
for further study was beaten by only 12 votes. 

The bill has been amended by the House committee, but 
no one can foretell what the effects of these amendments on 
the bill would be. To pass an intelligent measure designed 
to do what is claimed for this measure would require years 
of study by well-qualified economic experts before such an 
act could even be safely drawn. Any other course means 
simply to pass a patchwork, makeshift, experimental bill in 
a state of complete intellectual confusion and merely hope 
that a board, clothed with despotic powers over labor and 
industry, can accomplish a task which all economists and 
other authorities agree is practically insurmountable from 
the standpoint of Federal administration. 

The basis for the bill as expressed by the President is that 
“one-third of the population is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed.”: It is folly to suppose this minimum-wage act could 
rectify that condition, granted that the conditions may ob- 
tain. It would require not a law placing restrictions and 
creating increase in costs of production to have a visible effect 
on the living standards of the lower strata one-third popu- 
lation—it would require a heavy increase of production with 
lowered production costs and lowered retail prices to accom- 
plish the object stated. 

According to Senator Hugo L. Black, one of the sponsors 
of the bill, the measure would affect “something over 3,000,000 
people who now earn less than 40 cents per hour and 6,000,000 
who work more than 40 hours per week.” No one, including 
Mr. Black, knows what proportion of these 3,000,000 low-wage 
earners and these 6,000,000 long-hour workers will be affected 
by the operation of the act after all of the exemptions and 
differential preferences were granted by the board. 

Six million workers represent about 18 percent of the pres- 
ent estimated nonagricultural employed labor force. To re- 
duce the hours of so large a group would necessarily involve 
very considerable economic dislocations, whether for good or 
ill. It is impossible to guess at the consequences of the bill 
for either industry or labor. It is impossible even to estimate 
the practicability of the proposed administrative mechanism. 
It is impossible to judge the needs for this kind of action at 
this time. 

The proposed act is of very doubtful constitutionality be- 
cause of the necessary delegation of such vast powers to a 
Federal agency with power to pass on to organized labor 
through “collective bargaining” standards the power to set 
such standards to which all business and industry and all 
labor, both interstate and intrastate, must conform. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, in an opinion, has held that Congress 
cannot grant a “roving commission” to a Federal agent. His 
view was concurred in by the eight other Justices of the 
Supreme Court as then existing. 

It is difficult to conceive of a greater delegation of power 
or a wider “roving commission” than would be granted under 
this bill to this Federal board to be named by the President, 
and to the agents to be named by the board itself. 

The members of the wage-hour board, under the terms of 
the act, are to be given immense discretionary authority over 
both labor and industry. They would have more power than 
any other Federal agency. They would be in position to dic- 
tate to the employers of the entire Nation and to regulate 
the hours of work and the rate of pay of workers all over 
the country. 

The extent and character of power with which this board 
would be invested is the kind of power that would enable it 
to exert terrific pressure upon industry to do things not con- 
templated in the bill itself. 

The act, in my opinion, is unconstitutional in that it at- 
tempts to establish Federal control over all production under 
the pretense of regulating interstate commerce. If this prin- 
ciple is ever established, then those meager powers kept by 
the States will be gone, and liberty, as understood and prac- 
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ticed by the people, will be a thing of the past. I protest 
against the further concentration of power in Washington. 

In the hands of a politically minded or power-lustful Pres- 
ident, to whom the members of this board would owe their 
appointment and their continuance in office—especially if 
the pending Government reorganization plan giving the 
President sole personal control over personnel of independent 
governmental agencies, including those of a quasi-judicial 
character—is enacted, the wage-hour board could be made 
an almost irresistible instrument for political purposes. To 
exercise wisely and without damage or injustice the power to 
be vested in this proposed board would require its members 
pelt x endowed with superhuman judgment, patience, and 
ability. 

The experience thus far in the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board indicated clearly that not only may 
the proposed wage-hour board be entirely prejudiced in its 
views, hostile to industry, and its powers subjected to use for 
political purposes, but the acquiescence of the present admin- 
istration thus far in the one-sided operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board is indicative of what might be expected 
from another board governing labor. The situation today as 
regards the Labor Relations Act is that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is in a bitter controversy with the Labor Board 
over alleged, and apparently well-founded, acts of partisan- 
ship on the part of the Board favoring the C. I. O. as against 
the A. F. of L. The schism in labor ranks thus brought about 
is resulting in the of small industries between the 
upper millstone of A. F. of L. organizations and the nether 
millstone of the C. I. O. organizations, with industry being 
ruined no matter which organization it undertakes to engage 
in collective bargaining and contracts. It sets up what it 
admittedly an utterly impossible condition for industry. In 
two instances, at least, the Federal courts have ruled that 
industries having collectively bargained contracts with A. F. 
of L. unions, shall abide by and perform such contracts, while 
the National Labor Relations Board has ruled in both in- 
stances that these industries shall abrogate their contracts 
with the A. F. of L. unions and bargain with C. I. O. unions. 
Thus, if these industries carry out the Federal court man- 
dates, they stand in contempt of the National Labor Relations 
Board. If they carry out the mandates of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board, they stand in contempt of the Federal courts. 
In addition, if the A. F. of L. contracts are carried out, the 
C. I. O. will stage a sit-down strike. If the C. I. O. is bar- 
gained with and the A. F. of L. contracts are abrogated, the 
A. F. of L. will strike. Nothing is left but ruin and suspension 
of operations for either company, with the resultant loss of 
jobs and wages for all the employees of each company. Add 
to this condition of interunion feuds and Federal court- 
Labor Board conflicts another quasijudicial board such as is 
proposed in the wage-hour bill and the ruin of industry might 
well result, and certainly grave economic dislocations and 
disturbances must inevitably result. 

Conflicts of jurisdiction in scores of directions between 
the National Labor Relations Board and the contemplated 
wage-hour board could not possibly be avoided. There is 
not a labor leader, attorney, or Member of either the Con- 
gress or the administration who even pretends to be able to 
say where, how, and in how many instances such conflicts of 
authority and jurisdiction would arise. Industry and labor 
cannot possibly be subjected to such confusing and be- 
ae effects without grave injury to both industry and 

r. 

There is no question—and the fact is readily admitted on 
all sides—that the enactment of this proposed wage-hour 
measure, supplementing the National Labor Relations Act, 
would result in a wave of organization of the unskilled labor 
throughout the South by the C. I. O. The labor and the 
industry of the South would become the battleground of the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. The well-known and undenied 
communistic leadership of the C. I. O. in its field operations 
would be given under this proposed act, an open field to 
spread communistic doctrines throughout the South and the 
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labor and social unrest that would necessarily and inevitably 
result would change the whole industrial and social atmos- 
phere of the South for the worse. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson, whose experience with section 7 (a) 
of the N. R. A. certainly equips him to speak authoritatively 
and with full knowledge, has branded the wage-hour bill as 
the most dangerous measure that has been proposed by this 
administration. He says, “It won't work.” 

It is apparent that the act, if passed, will require a literal 
army of inspectors and agents, thus adding to the great size 
and cost of an already swollen and vastly expensive adminis- 
trative set-up. At this time, when economy in government 
and balancing of the Budget are vitally necessary, not alone 
to prevent further tax raises, but to protect the credit of the 
National Government, it is difficult to see how this act could 
be properiy administered if it were passed, unless we are to 
abandon all idea of achieving the economies necessary to 
make good President Roosevelt’s numerous promises to bal- 
ance the Budget in the next fiscal year. 

Even the most ardent supporters of the proposed act do not 
egree on either the purposes or the effects of the act. It 
should be remembered that Senator Rosert F. WAGNER 
(Democrat, New York), the author of the National Labor 
Relations Act, confidently and emphatically assured the Con- 
gress and the Nation that his act would “bring peace in in- 
dustry.” Its effect has been exactly the opposite, Assurances 
from any source that the proposed wage-hour act will oper- 
ate with the beneficial results claimed for it are just as futile 
and worthless as Senator Wacner’s well-meant assurances 
regarding the Labor Relations Act, for the simple reason that 
the whole foundation of the proposed wage-hour act is ex- 
perimental; it is to operate in a field and in a way that are 
unknown, because no living person knows, or can know, how 
to adjust amicably, equitably, and effectively the class, trade, 
sectional, and emotional differences as between States, sec- 
tions, cities, or even sections of manufacturing areas. The 
whole field is unexplored by any adequate research, and this 
proposed act is simply a leap in the dark, a step into unknown 
territory, to be taken without the slightest guaranty that it 
will operate as predicted. It is, therefore, too broad, too sus- 
ceptible to misdirection, manipulation, corruption, political 
juggling, and social abuse to be safe. 

There is a very grave possibility inherent in this proposed 
act that the board set up under its provisions can be con- 
trolled politically at a later date in such a manner as to take 
over the negotiations now entrusted to employers and organ- 
izer labor unions acting under the Labor Relations Act. In 
fact, it is feared by some of the most able leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor that if the new board func- 
tioned as it might, the whole purpose of labor organization 
would disappear and a purely political control over labor 
would supplant the representation now exercised by organ- 
ized labor unions. In such case the whole system of demo- 
cratic self-regulation and government by labor would be 
broken down and workers would become the pawns of an 
all-powerful politically appointed board. Workers would 
thus become exposed to all the vicissitudes of political manip- 
ulations which would be certain to develop under such con- 
ditions. 

A study of the proposed act discloses clearly that it is not 
to operate as a labor act in the economic field at all but is 
a supplementary social-security measure disguised as a labor 
measure. That means that industry and labor are to be 
made the instruments, without their consent, of social- 
security experiments. The industrial questions which belong 
to and should be entirely administered in a sound economic 
field, are to be invaded by social-security problems which 
should be administered coordinately with and supplemental 
to sound economic principles, but which certainly should not 
be controlling on industry and labor in the economic field. 

The proposed bill would place too much power in the 
hands of five men to be named by the President. It would 
give these five men authority to set up a practically un- 
limited system of enforcement so far as size and personnel of 
industries are concerned. The board could name investi- 
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gators, arbitrators, and other officials with or without bias 
for or against the industry to be regulated. The board and 
its agents would—as is the case with the National Labor 
Relations Board—be judge, jury, and prosecutor all com- 
bined. Such a board could literally ruin any individual 
manufacturer it might desire, by intent, and it could ruin 
manufacturers by the score through errors of judgment 
alone. It is neither right nor safe to place such unchecked 
power in the hands of any governmental group, board, or 
bureau. 

The act would create a system of regimentation for Ameri- 
can industry. It would create a new and burdensome bureau- 
cratic load for the taxpayers to support and which would 
hold autocratic power over every type of business in every 
section of the country. 

Differentials in wages, hours, living conditions, climatic 
conditions, transportation conditions, accessibility of raw ma- 
terials, and productive capacity of individuals and classes 
exist in every part of this Nation. These differentials exist 
not only in geographical areas, but they exist as between 
cities and hamlets in the same States, and as between differ- 
ent areas in the same cities. All of these differentials this 
board would have to take into consideration. This means 
that not in years could the wage-hour board make sufficient 
studies and compile and classify sufficient data to constitute 
a basis for intelligent and safe action. 

Because of these existent differentials the board would not 
only be made the battleground of political forces and fac- 
tions; it would become the battleground for all sorts of pres- 
sure groups until nothing but confusion could arise out of 
the irreconciliable claims, interests, and conditions. 

It must be obvious that if a wage-hour board is to take 
into account the multitude of differentials which exist that 
the very burden of such differentials will preclude the effec- 
tive operation of the act. If the board did not take into 
consideration these differentials, then its operations would 
necessarily be arbitrary and highly dangerous to the eco- 
nomic structure of the Nation. 

It might be possible, after sufficient study, to put this 
country on a basis of more or less fair and even plane of 
competitive relationship as between sections, which, of course, 
is sound doctrine if the economy of the country as a whole 
were to be considered. But in the very nature of things the 
only way in which the proposed wage-hour board could op- 
erate would be as a battleground in which each region would 
necessarily have to pursue a strictly selfish policy. Under 
those conditions there is no way of estimating what calami- 
ties may befall the entire system of industry. 

Agricultural labor has thus far in all consideration of the 
wage-hour bill been excluded from its operations. This does 
not at all eliminate the dangers inherent in the proposed 
act to our agricultural system. 

The operation of the act as at present being considered 
would inevitably increase the cost of things the farmers have 
to buy. The act would also operate to set up an increased 
industrial competition with agriculture for labor supply, 
which competition would in time force agriculture to higher 
wages and shorter hours on the farm. 

The inevitable increase in the cost of manufactured goods 
would operate to absorb a large portion of mass purchasing 
power which is now available for the purchase of agricul- 
tural products. 

Granting that the effort to try to better the lot of man is 
in itself commendable and must be continued along very 
sound, practical lines, the serious question here is whether 
or not this proposed measure would achieve any tangible 
results tending toward that end. 

Granted that an increase in the purchasing power of the 
consumers is commendable, the question here is whether or 
not this act will burden industry with such a great load and 
with such terrific dislocations as to defeat the objective of 
the act. It must be realized that under N. R. A. the various 
classes of industry themselves, together with representatives 
of labor in those industries, tried to work out governing 
codes, and the result was chaos. Under this act a five-man 
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board would be expected to work out solutions to those prob- 
lems which baffled completely the best intellects in both 
employer and labor ranks under the operation of the N. R. A. 

It certainly would appear, in the light of our experience 
under the operations of N. R. A. that the most practical and 
sound way in which to work out these multifarious problems 
throughout the different sections of our vast country would 
be to leave to collective bargaining between industry and 
organized labor experts the solution of these questions. 
Immeasurably strengthened and buttressed as it is by the 
National Labor Relations Act, which certainly is a charter 
for free and effective action on the part of organized labor 
to proceed promptly and rapidly to better the condition 
of the workers, if ever there was one, it seems worse than 
unnecessary to complicate and confuse the whole industrial 
situation by this act which, operating under guise of a labor 
law, would unquestionably have to be administered as a 
social-security act. 

If the object of the proposed measure is to relieve the 
conditions of substandard workers, those objects cannot be 
attained by exempting one classification of workers after 
another. If this is to be wage and hour legislation, it 
should be just that. 

The best evidence that this proposed act is not fitted to 
the needs of the Nation is to be found in the fact that the 
act would require policing to an extent not exceeded by the 
Prohibition Act. 

Although the ostensible object of the act is to benefit those 
workers whose wages and hours are substandard, the bill 
itself does not require the board to set those standards at 
levels consistent with health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of the workers. On the contrary the bill specifically 
provides that the board could proceed only as far and as 
rapidly “as is economically feasible.” These five men who 
are to compose the board are to be clothed with the power 
to decide how rapidly and how far action would be “eco- 
nomically feasible,” but the act does not, of course, clothe 
them with the omniscience by which to judge wisely these 
profound questions. 

It must be stressed that the board would, if established, 
have innumerable requests to exempt this and that group 
from the scope of its wage and hour decrees. It would be 
very difficult to decide when such exceptional treatment was 
justified. Too many exceptions inevitably would result in 
failure to correct abuses that this proposed legislation is 
designed to eliminate. On the other hand, too rigid insist- 
ence on higher standards of pay and hours for exploited 
groups would be certain to force many employers out of 
business and thereby reduce employment, 

There is a serious question as to whether this is the proper 
time to attempt such an experiment as this proposal repre- 
sents while business is on the upturn and struggling out of 
the depression. 

The attempt of the proponents of this measure to create 
the impression throughout the country that all those who love 
their fellowman favor this act while those who oppose it are 
motivated by greed and a desire to see the poor stay poor is 
simply a demagogic appeal to prejudices. Certainly this pro- 
posed act is of such vast importance its ramifications are so 
great, its possibilities for serious if not irreparable damage to 
the cause of both-industry and labor are so numerous that 
the whole question should be approached in a dispassionate, 
clear-eyed spirit of honest endeavor to see what can be worked 
out that may be of benefit to the Nation. 

A study of the proposed bill discloses that the administra- 
tion and the Congress have thus far seen fit to exclude a 
good many classes of substandard workers from the benefits 
of this “great humanitarian act.” 

It is common knowledge that the largest class of low-paid 
long-hour workers is to be found on the farms. It is these 
people whe constitute the largest element in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“third of the people who are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” 
This class of workers is excluded from the bill and it will do 
nothing to relieve their hardships, but it will operate to 
increase the costs of their necessities. 
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In this connection there is an internal contradiction in the 
act itself as it stands before Congress today. A labor 
standards board is set up, consisting of five members, who 
will administer the act. The board is instructed to take 
into account all geographic and economic factors now gov- 
erning wages and hours. These include such matters as the 
general level of pay in the community and in the industry, 
costs of living, supply of labor, the value added to manu- 
factures by labor, the possibility of resultant unemployment 
if the conditions prescribed in the act are imposed. Having 
decided on the basis of these and other factors what the 
maximum and minimum wages in a particular factory ought 
to be, the board must then consider whether the particular 
plant under consideration can continue in business on that 
new basis. If not, the board is to make appropriate revi- 
sion to fit the case. 

Thus two conflicting theories are obviously at work here; 
one holds that wages and hours can be safely regulated only 
by the market. The other theory holds that wages and 
hours can be fixed on a humanitarian basis with little regard 
for market. 

If it is both inhumane and uneconomical, regarding the 
Nation’s economy as a whole, for labor to be worked at wages 
less than 40 cents per hour, or at more than 40 hours per 
week, then the logic of the argument is sound that all wage 
scales below a decent standard of living should be abolished 
and if it disturbs business or ruins some enterprises, that 
would be the price we would pay for good citizens. - 

If this logic is sound, then why create a bureaucratic 
board to make exceptions, to create differentials, and to go 
from Washington into every crossroads and hamlet in the 
Nation to deal with the poor-mouth industries who will con- 
tend that decent wages and hours would bring ruin upon 
them? If it is logically true that less than 40 cents an hour 
is inhumane and uneconomical, and that the same is true 
of the workweek of more than 40 hours, these conditions 
must be as inhumane and as uneconomical for agricultural 
labor and other classes now exempted from the operations of 
the act as they are for those classes included in the scope 
of the act. 

The proposed act itself contains another contradiction be- 
cause it provides that all hours beyond 40 shall be regarded 
as overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of time and a 
half. This can only be upon the theory, apparently, that 
more than 40 hours a week is too much for humans to work 
unless they get paid more, in which case the extra rate of 
pay in some way eliminates the injurious effect of the hours. 

There is a very grave danger and a strong presumption 
that this proposed bill is only the opening wedge into gov- 
ernmental domination of wages, hours, and prices. When 
this proposed act is considered in connection with the as- 
sumption of authority over collective bargaining conditions 
now clearly exercised by the National Labor Relations Board, 
the trends of the Patman Price Fixing Act, the Miller- 
Tydings Act in the District of Columbia and other proposals 
which have been made but not yet pushed to action by the 
Congress, it becomes apparent that governmental dictator- 
ship over wages, hours, conditions, and prices has been slowly 
but surely gaining ground, and that we are now actually 
embarked far out upon the uncharted seas of such govern- 
mental domination. It is just as certain as anything can be 
that demagogues and self-seekers will run for office on prom- 
ises to extend the provisions of this bill later on to embrace 
all of the classes now exempted from the bill and to increase 
wages up to perhaps 70 or 80 cents an hour and to decrease 
the workweek from 40 to perhaps 30 hours. Indeed, this 
very proposal was embraced in an amendment offered, and 
for a time seriously considered in committee when the meas- 
ure was being considered by the House committee during the 
last session of Congress. 

Within a year or two we shall, if this act is passed, be 
embarked upon a decided and determined course toward 
Federal control of wages generally—governmental regulation 
of hours and working conditions and going the rest of the 
way and fixing prices by governmental decree. When we 
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thus open the door for the invasion of Federal interference 
with free competition, free labor, competitive price adjust- 
ment, and collective bargaining, we will have abandoned the 
capitalistic system as it has always operated and we will 
have undergone regimentation of industry and labor just as 
surely as it exists anywhere in the world today. It must be 
remembered by both employers and employees that when 
and if that day comes, this Federal control is a two-edged 
sword that can cut both ways. The powers so vested in 
Federal authority could as easily be used by a government 
hostile to free industry to crush it as it could be used by a 
government hostile to free labor to enslave it. 

Prof. Lionel Robbins, of the University of London, has well 
said that— 

There is a sort of snowball tendency about this kind of interven- 
tionalism which has no limit but complete control of all trade and 
industry. Once a government starts to control important branches 
of industry. if they are not willing at some point definitely to 
reverse their whole lines of policy, there is not a stop to this 
process short of complete socialism, 

The logic of Professor Robbins’ statement is to be found 
clearly exemplified in the operations of the now defunct 
A. A. A. 

The A. A. A. in its original conception contemplated control 
of only four crops. This control was to be voluntary only. 
The plan in the beginning was merely for the Government to 
offer the farmer cash for restricting his crops. The farmer 
could take it or leave it. Compulsory control was not 
intended. 

Hardly was the A. A. A. put on the statute books in March 
1933 when the natural law of expansion began to operate. 
Cotton farmers with their cotton production limited began 
to plant peanuts on their idle acres. Peanuts then had to be 
controlled. The acreage devoted to cotton, and later to 
peanuts, was then planted to potatoes. Then came potato 
control. 

By 1936 when the Supreme Court declared the A. A. A. 
unconstitutional, the number of crops controlled was 17. 
Senator Kine, of Utah, just before the law was invalidated, 
had warned— 

We may expect at the next session of Congress to find measures 
offered to bring other commodities, perhaps carrots and cabbage 
and lettuce and tomatoes, under similar control. 

Not only did the A. A. A. expand as to the number of 
crops it controlled, but it also expanded from voluntary to 
compulsory control. Two and a half years after the A. A. A. 
was enacted, three crops were limited by criminal statutes. 

After a careful analysis Dr. Charles Frederick Roos, former 
director of research in N. R. A. and erstwhile permanent 
secretary of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, brands the wage-hour bill a brake on industry, 
a plague on agriculture, a calamity for labor and a blight on 
recovery. 

Dr. Roos gives as his considered judgment that among 
other disastrous effects this proposed act would increase 
rather than decrease unemployment; would decrease the pro- 
duction of distributable wealth and lower the average stand- 
ard of living; would decrease the consumption of raw mate- 
rials, including farm products, and lower the prices received 
for them so that farmers would be caught in the vise of rising 
prices for the things they buy and curtailed prices with low- 
ered markets for the things they sell. 

Donald R. Richberg, former N. R. A. Administrator, says 
in a formal statement to the Senate and House Labor Com- 
mittees that the Black-Connery bill “invites a repetition of 
practically all the errors of the N. R. A. in the matter of fixing 
and enforcing reasonable wages and hours without providing 
some of the safeguards which were provided for the admin- 
istration of the N. R. A.” 

Richberg pointed out in his statement that the proposed 
Labor Standards Board is given such broad powers to vary 
wage and hour requirements upward or downward under the 
terms of the proposed act that it might as well be given the 
authority to fix hours and wages without reference to any 
standard. 
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Richberg’s statement emphasizes again the fatal contra- 
diction in the intent and proposed operation of the act itself 
already mentioned, viz, that the act is really a social-security 
measure disguised as a labor measure. It is social in all its 
operations, while the mode of enforcement is attempted under 
economic procedure. If the act is to operate as a social 
measure it must be enforced without regard to economic 
considerations or necessities, in which case it could not do 
other than create such grave economic dislocations and dis- 
turbances as to be utterly dangerous, because it would have 
to operate without any regard for market and other economic 
requirements. If, on the other hand, it is to be enforced on 
the basis of market and other economic considerations, it 
must fail of its objectives of social readjustments in the 
lower strata of laboring classes. If all the differentials and 
different group, sectional, and other economic obstacles are 
to be considered, then there is no need for the act or the 
creation of such an all-powerful board because both industry, 
labor, and all State governments have for years been work- 
ing out the solutions of just those problems. 

From the standpoint of our export and import trade the 
para diametrically opposed to the policy of reciprocal-trade 

es. 

Not only would the operation of the wage-hour act in- 
crease the production costs of our manufactured and agri- 
cultural exportable commodities, but it would also put our 
domestic manufacturers and agriculturists at a great dis- 
advantage in competing with foreign imports in the home 
market. The bill itself recognizes this danger by providing 
that revision of the tariffs as rendered necessary by the 
operation of the act shall be given due consideration by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Such tariff revisions upward, however, would necessarily 
be in absolute conflict with the reciprocal-trade policy. 

Viewing the character of the proposed act and its objec- 
tives, and the method of operation proposed to achieve those 
objectives, it becomes obvious that this proposal should be 
subjected to long and careful study by the Congress after 
the most exhaustive investigation before the measure is 
passed. Such fundamental departures from our long-estab- 
lished economic practice cannot be taken safely without care- 
ful study. No commission of any sort has made a study of 
industrial situation from the standpoint of the changes to be 
achieved in this measure. The act was written by anony- 
mous authors and submitted to the President, who sent it to 
Congress and every attempt was made to rush the act 
through in the closing hours of the Congress. 

There is much in this proposed act that contains danger- 
ous potentialities for southern industries. Under the powers 
which would be vested in it, the board could at will wipe out 
every manufacturing, geographical, climatic, or labor supply 
advantage southern industry holds today in the competitive 
field. The board could, if it so desired, actually place 
southern industry at a disadvantage with competitive north- 
ern or foreign competitors. There is actually no limit to 
the discretion which would be vested in this board, and there 
are no standards set up by which to guide the board in its 
handling of these dangerous powers. As Richberg has said, 
the board might just as well be vested with full discretion 
to pursue any course it might deem best without regard to 
any economic standards whatsoever. Certainly the South, 
with its marked competitive advantages which are just be- 
ginning to be recognized on a large scale and which have 
started a movement for industrial development in the South, 
cannot afford to run the risk of any such all-powerful board 
being able to suddenly stop that industrial development. 
CLApplause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the other special orders of the day the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER] may have permission to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLENBOGEN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


SIGN DISCHARGE PETITION NO. 26 AND HELP RESCUE THE HOME 
OWNER 


Mr, ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, the special session 
which convened last week must deal with some of the most 
important problems this country has ever faced. I think 
none is more important and none can be more important 
than the fate of the 6,000,000 home owners in the United 
States. 

STOP MASS FORECLOSURES BY THE H. o. L. C. 

I want to deal with the foreclosures which have been made 
and which are in process of being made by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. It seems that the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation has forgotten the purpose for which it was 
established by Congress 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was created by Con- 
gress for the purpose of saving home owners from fore- 
closures. This purpose it has fulfilled in an admirable way 
in the past. However, it appears that the corporation has 
now forgotten the original purpose for which it was created. 
When it comes to collect the payments and installments 
which are due on mortgages it proceeds almost as a private 
insurance company. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN THOUSAND HOMES HAVE BEEN OR ARE IN 
PROCESS OF BEING FORECLOSED 


As of December 31, 1935, there were 4,470 foreclosures; but 
during the years 1936 and 1937 foreclosures have increased 
at an ever-accelerating rate. 

I submit that it is not the purpose of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to save the home owners in 1933, 1934, 
1935, only to foreclose on their mortgages in 1936, 1937, or 
1938. 

As of September 30 of this year there were 114,402 homes 
which had been foreclosed or were in process of being fore- 
closed, totaling $443,000,000. This was as of September 30, 
before the business recession had started and before thou- 
sands of home owners had been furloughed from their jobs 
or put on part-time employment. 

WILL THE H. o. L. C. CONTINUE TO FORECLOSE JOBLESS HOME OWNERS? 

What is the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation going to do 
now, in the face of the business recession which has devel- 
oped? Is it going to increase its rate of foreclosures and 
put an even larger number of home owners out of their 
homes? 

PASS THE ELLENBOGEN BILL, H. R. 6092 

I believe we should take a constructive approach to this 
problem. 

As early as June 1935 I introduced in the House a bill to 
reduce the rate of interest on home-loan mortgages to 344 
percent, the same rate of interest which the farmers are 
paying on farm-loan mortgages, and to extend the time of 
payment over a period of 25 years instead of the 15 years 
and in many cases 10 years which are provided in existing 
mortgages. 

So far I have not been able to induce the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to even give us a hearing on this 
bill. The bill was reintroduced in the previous session of 
this Congress and is now known as H. R. 6092. 

H. O. L. C. PAYS 244 PERCENT INTEREST ON ITS BONDS 

Originally the rate of interest on home-loan mortgages 
was fixed by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation at 5 per- 
cent, and that was proper because the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation had to pay a rate of 4 percent on its own bonds. 
In order to help this situation the Congress, in 1934, amended 
the law so that the Government guaranteed not only the 
principal but also the interest on home-loan mortgages. As 
a result of this complete Government guarantee, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation was able to sell its bonds at a 
much lower rate of interest. The average rate of interest 
which the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation pays on its own 
bonds is 2.624 percent, or about 24% percent per annum. 
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THE HOME OWNER SHOULD PAY ONLY 314 PERCENT 

It was estimated, when the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion began its operation—and the same should be true to- 
day—that a margin of 1 percent would be sufficient to pay 
the losses and administrative expenses of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. The rate of interest which the Corpora- 
tion must pay on its own bonds is about 2½ percent, and, if 
you add 1 percent, you get about 3% percent. So it would 
be entirely feasible and would entail no loss to the Govern- 
ment whatsoever to fix a rate of interest of 3% percent. 
THE PERIOD OF AMORTIZATION SHOULD BE EXTENDED TO 25 YEARS 
Another burdensome feature of the home-loan law is the 
fact that the amortization period is fixed at 10 and 15 years, 
whereas it could properly be fixed at 25 years. This change 
is contained in my bill, H. R. 6092. Under this bill the 
monthly installment payments for each $1,000 of indebted- 
ness are reduced from $7.92, or about $8, to $5.01. This 
would be a saving on a $4,000 mortgage of $12 a month, or 
$240 a year. 

THE .PASSAGE OF THE ELLENBOGEN BILL WOULD SAVE THE HOME OWNER 
Now, the point is this. Thousands and thousands of home 
owners are unable to make the installment payments that 
are required by the terms of their home-loan mortgage in- 
strument. They would be able to make the smaller payments 
that are provided for in my bill. If we would enact this bill 
into law, we would enable these home owners to make their 
monthly installments, to pay their obligations, to retain their 
homes, and to save their investments in their homes. This 
would contribute to the welfare of our Nation. Home own- 
ership makes for good citizenship. 


PASSAGE OF THE ELLENBOGEN BILL WOULD SAVE THE H. O. L. C. FROM 
Loss 


The passage of the Ellenbogen bill would not only save the 
peed ty aan EAE af its ope hatin ees a ri 
oss. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the policy of mass fore- 
closure which is being pursued by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation actually results in losses of millions of dollars to 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. Out of the 114,000 
homes that have been foreclosed or on which foreclosure is 
in process, 80,000 are not rented; 80,000 of these homes bring 
no income whatsoever to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora~ 
tion. They are a total loss. Not only do they bring no 
income but they entail a continuous expenditure on the part 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, in the form of pay- 
ment of taxes which the H. O. L. C. must meet, payments of 
insurance, payments for supervision, and payments for re- 
pairs. So that not only does the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration lose the payments that were being made by the 
home owners, not only does it lose the interest on its invest- 
ments in the foreclosed homes, but it has a large number of 
these homes unoccupied. It must incur expenditures of mil- 
lions of dollars on these unrented homes. To these expendi- 
tures must be added foreclosure costs at an average of more 
than $160 for each mortgage. On the foreclosed homes this 
exceeds $18,000,000, and on the unrented homes it exceeds 
$12,000,000. 

Would it not be cheaper to reduce these monthly pay- 
ments, to make it possible for the home owner to carry his 
indebtedness and to save the Government from loss? 

SIGN DISCHARGE PETITION NO. 26 

Since I was unable to get the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to give us even a hearing, I filed a rule for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill H. R. 6092, and a discharge 
petition is on the Speaker’s desk—discharge petition No. 26— 
to discharge the Rules Committee and the Committee on 
JJC ee ee Tan Meer N 
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order to give the home owner a chance to save his home. 
LApplause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DELANEY). Under pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman from New York 
LXr. Frs] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
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BUSINESS DEPRESSION 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am in entire sympathy and 
accord with most of the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLENBOGEN] a few moments ago. 
We are in the midst of a depression, not merely a recession 
but very largely a Government-made depression. During the 
last few months $30,000,000,000 in stock-exchange securities 
have been wiped out and another thirty billions in unlisted 
securities and mortgages have likewise been destroyed. 

When the gentleman from Pennsylvania gets upon the floor 
of the House and pleads for home owners he deserves the 
nonpartisan attention of all the Members. I am not sure of 
my figures, but someone just whispered in my hearing that 
the Government has taken over 100,000 of these homes. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. One hundred and fourteen thousand 
as of September 30 last; that is, under foreclosure. 

Mr. FISH. And I say to the House, if you want to promote 
radicalism, socialism, and communism, the very best way to 
do it is to have the Government dispossess these American 
home owners, but if you want to curb radicalism, socialism, 
and communism, the best way to do it is to help these home 
owners maintain their own homes. And I say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, for the sake of getting that propo- 
sition before the House, I shall sign his petition to reduce the 
rate of interest to 344 percent and extend the time. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. And as I understand it, all it proposes to do is 
to reduce the rate of interest from 5 percent to 34 percent 
and extend the time from 15 to 25 years. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Not now. In reducing the rate of interest to 
3% percent the Government, which borrows money at less 
than 3 percent, ought to come out even, or even make a 
profit. If we are to legislate at all for any group of Ameri- 
cans, the one group that ought to have preference are the 
American home owners. 

Following that thought, and before discussing the facts 
concerning the Rooseyelt depression that has overwhelmed 
the Nation, I am also in favor of having an immediate build- 
ing program presented to the Congress. As some Members 
may know, I was not in sympathy with the Wagner-Steagall 
bill we adopted last August. I was a member of the com- 
mittee that reported it. I voted for the bill because it was 
the only building measure before the Congress; but all that 
bill did was to provide for the erection of huge, beehive 
apartment houses in the overpopulated cities of America. 
What I would like to see, as I have said before, is to have the 
Government finance a bond issue of $5,000,000,000 to provide 
homes for wage earners, the way Great Britain did, and 
turn that money over to stimulate private industry to erect 
private homes in the vicinity of cities of over 500,000 popu- 
lation, and help put American citizens in those homes, 
backed by the credit of our Government. If a large bond 
issue is not feasible, I suggest we might use some of the gold 
lying idle in Government vaults in Kentucky. I am for a 
program to reduce the rate of interest now being paid by 
the home owners to the Government in order to stop the 
Government from dispossessing American home owners in 
the midst of a depression. Next, I am in favor of a real 
building program to build a million houses for wage earners 
at a cost of not exceeding $5,000 each, including a half acre 
of land, and I submit that is one way to get out of the de- 
pression. If we had a program of that kind on a large scale 
we would employ labor, heavy industry, start the steel mills 
working once more, but we will never get anywhere with 
that makeshift building program which we adopted at the 
last session, and with my vote, to build beehive apartments 
in the middle of overpopulated cities and not help American 
citizens to own their own homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Connor] made a good Republican speech in the 
House early today, and when I say a good Republican speech 
I mean that he told the truth. I mean that he presented 
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the facts. He said actually what is in his mind, which 
most of you do not dare do. The time has come when we 
should all say what is in our minds. We are in the midst 
of a depression, a serious depression, a Government-made 
depression, a Roosevelt depression—not a depression brought 
about through overspeculation, gambling, and an over- 
abundance of prosperity, but a depression brought about by 
direct attacks on business, by collectivization, by promoting 
class hatred and repeatedly baiting big business and all 
kinds of business for the past few years.. Today we are 
merely reaping the whirlwind of these constant attacks, 
which have destroyed business confidence. There is noth- 
ing wrong with America. We have all of the same natural 
resources that we had back in 1929, we have the same loyal 
and industrious labor, and business is ready to go over the 
top, to expand, to employ labor, to put American wage earners 
back to work, and that is the biggest issue in America at 
the present time. The trouble is that business is curbed, 
it is hampered and harassed by regimentation, collectivism, 
and bureaucracy at Washington, and by direct attacks 
from the President of the United States and his radical and 
visionary advisers. 

From now on, Mr. Speaker, I propose not to mince words 
but to place the blame for the depression where it belongs 
and let the chips fall where they may. Let us first assess 
the blame and then present a constructive program to get 
us back on the road to recovery and employment. 

I accuse President Roosevelt with being responsible for 
the loss of $30,000,000,000 in security values on the stock 
exchange and probably another thirty billion of unlisted 
securities, in real estate, mortgages, and so on, in the last 2 
months, which means further unemployment and impover- 
ishment of American labor. 

I accuse him of destroying business confidence by repeated 
attacks, destructive taxation, squandermania, red tape, and 
reprisals, and governmental competition with business. 

I accuse him of causing business fear and uncertainty by 
inciting class hatred and more strikes than any adminis- 
tration in the history of our country. 

I accuse him of trying to contro] and socialize our entire 
financial and economic structure through bureaucratic regi- 
mentation at Washington. 

I accuse him of hampering and retarding the natural re- 
covery of the country through half-baked legislation, un- 
sound experiments, squandering of the people’s money, and 
an unbalanced budget. 

I accuse him of having lost the cotton and wheat markets 
of the world, causing an unfavorable trade balance of $147,- 
000,000 the first 6 months of this year, for the first time in 
more than 50 years, to the detriment of our farmers and 
wage earners. 

I accuse him, instead of providing a more abundant life, 
of giving the American people more abundant promises, 
debts, deficits, high cost of living, class hatred, collectivism, 
unemployment, and impoverishment. 

I accuse him of having no financial or fiscal policy ex- 
cept to pile debt upon debt, deficit upon deficit, and to bor- 
row billions upon billions by issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties, until the national debt has reached the stupendous sum 
of $37,000,000,000. [Applause.] 

If there is anything else the gentleman wants me to ac- 
cuse the President of, I am willing to do that also. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No. I have not time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was going to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. FISH. No. I have not time. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman wants us to issue $5,000,- 
000,000 more bonds. What do you want to do with that? 

Mr. FISH. I told you exactly what I wanted to do; in- 
stead of throwing money away, put it into productive enter- 
prise, where it will do some good for the American people. 
[Applause.] 

Now, I want my Democratic friends to listen. 

It is about time the New Deal changed its tune from Happy 
Days are Here Again to The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down. 
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The New Deal goes around and around and around and 
comes out nowhere. In this respect it is like the merry-go- 
round, with its gaudy and flashy trimmings and painted 
horses to amuse the people and give them a good time while 
the music lasts, or rather while the money lasts. 

The trouble today is that business, not only in Wall Street 
tut on Main Street, is jittery and dizzy from being whirled 
around and around by the New Deal merry-go-round at 
Washington and getting nowhere. We are in the midst of 
a government of confusion and bewilderment, and not even 
the President’s closest advisers have the faintest idea in what 
direction we are going. They have lost all sense of direction 
from being whirled around for the past few years that they 
do not even know their own objectives. 

I am too good an American to wish the New Deal merry- 
go-round to break down for partisan advantage, because it 
means unemployment, misery, and destitution for millions of 
Americans and disaster for the country. But I believe it is 
the duty of the minority to expose the follies, fallacies, and 
economic failures of the New Deal and demand that our house 
be put in order, that the Budget be balanced, and that 
business baiting be stopped. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Several centuries ago we had an era 
known as the Middle Ages. Perhaps the historian of the 
future will refer to this as the “Muddled Age.” 

Mr. FISH. Fifty million Americans depend for their living 
and that of their families on private enterprise, and the New 
Deal has by its vicious attacks and destructive taxation har- 
assed and hampered business to such an extent that fear and 
uncertainty have replaced the necessary confidence to expand 
and employ labor. It is a serious situation, and those who 
will suffer most are the wage earners. Business is ready to 
go over the top if permitted to make profits and pass pros- 
perity around, but the New Deal is entirely to blame for the 
present depression. 

“Out of thy own mouth will I judge thee.” The President 
boasted, “We planned it this way, and do not let anyone tell 
you differently.” This was when business conditions were 
showing signs of improvement. He naturally claimed the 
credit for the New Deal, but now, by the same token and 
logic, he cannot escape the responsibility. This is a Roose- 
velt or Government-made depression, and even Charlie 
Michaelson and the New Deal publicity bureau and the host 
of propagandists cannot shift the burden to the international 
bankers, Wall Street, economic royalists, or other bogeymen. 

Persistent baiting of business has flourished under the New 
Deal, Collectivism, governmental competition, and promo- 
tion of class hatred have likewise flourished, all of which 
were foreign to our American ideals of government. All this 
must stop and stop immediately. 

The Congress cannot sit around and expect a miracle to 
happen. We have been in session for 8 days without any 
program, in spite of being called back by President Roosevelt 
in the special session on account of urgent necessity, although 
the necessity has not yet been disclosed. The session to date 
has been a farce, with little or no prospect of doing anything 
constructive. 

Eight days out of the possible 6 weeks have gone with noth- 
ing accomplished. In all probability a week will be taken out 
from Christmas to New Year, and a couple of days for 
Thanksgiving. This would eliminate 9 more days, leaving 21 
legislative days, excluding Sundays. 

The President’s message referred to encouraging private 
enterprise to build with aid of Government credit, but no 
building program has been introduced and no hearings have 
been held by the committee in charge of such legislation. 

There has been a tremendous Government ballyhoo as to 
what would be done to help set in motion a private building 
boom. Only last August the Congress adopted the adminis- 
tration slum-clearance and low-cost-housing bill, which was 
likewise ballyhooed by New Deal propagandists as the solu- 
tion of the housing situation. Although I voted for the bill, 
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I never liked it and said so openly and knew that it would 
accomplish very little. 

The Wagner-Steagall bill merely put the Government into 
building human beehives in big cities without the possibility 
of private ownership. I pointed out repeatedly that this 
was the wrong approach to the problem and should have 
been handled by private industry backed by Government 
credit. 

If the administration is serious or intelligent enough to 
appreciate the housing needs of the country, which I doubt 
from past experiences, I hope it will stop building more huge 
apartment houses. I urge the erection of 1,000,000 small 
houses, not exceeding a cost of $5,000 apiece, in the vicinity 
of our largest centers of population by use of Government 
credit. This would do more to curb radicalism, socialism, 
and communism than anything else. Home owners are not 
Communists. 

I would favor a bond issue of $5,000,000,000, and believe it 
would be the best and safest investment ever made in both 
humanitarian welfare and good citizenship. The details 
could easily be worked out as to whom to entrust the funds, 
whether building and loan associations, savings banks, 
building companies, or other authorized organizations. The 
interest rate should be as low as possible, around 3 percent, 
and for at least 20 years. 

Great Britain and other nations such as Germany and 
Sweden have engaged in huge housing programs and we 
can learn from their experience. We may have to loan di- 
rect to building companies. It would be an easy matter to 
arrange to have all mortgages guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

If other great nations can pull themselves out of a depres- 
sion by use of Government credit to build homes for their 
wage earners, then we can do it in the United States. The 
time to begin is at once, and the way to begin is to begin. 

Four years ago President Roosevelt stated that one-third 
of our people were ill-housed and, if that is so, then he has 
been derelict in not proposing a proper, sound, and adequate 
housing bill instead of the makeshift that was enacted into 
law at the last session of Congress. 

The American people are looking to Congress for immediate 
action to lead the country back to recovery and employment. 
Will these hopes be justified, and will Congress do something 
constructive to help solve the economic situation, restore con- 
fidence, and bring about a revival of business? I reluctantly 
and regretfully believe that this is just another mirage. 

I would much prefer a prosperous America than to benefit 
politically from a depression, but there is no reason or basis 
upon which to expect anything from the present utterly con- 
fused Congress, It is perfectly obvious to all classes of Amer- 
icans that the Congress should get on its hind feet and legis- 
late away some of the unfair and unjust taxes levied on busi- 
ness. But will they? No; certainly not at this session. 

They should immediately modify both the undistributed- 
profits tax and capital-gains tax as a token of good will 
toward business. Instead the Congress will dawdle along 
and waste time and money doing nothing. 

It is a sad commentary on the Congress, but unfortunately 
it has made a record for sheer incompetency and inaction 
that has not been equaled in the memory of man. It will 
take more than a mere revision of tax laws to pull the country 
out of the Roosevelt depression. Tax revision is just a step in 
the right direction, but not the cure. It would be a mistake 
to think of tax revision as more than the whipped cream, for 
that is all it would be and nothing more. 

To restore public confidence and encourage private enter- 
prise to make profits and employ labor needs a different 
governmental approach or psychological attitude. It requires 
a willingness to help business instead of trying to wreck our 
industrial system by visionary and unsound experiments, 
punitive taxation, and ruinous restrictions. The present 
Government-made depression permits no delay. Delays are 
too dangerous. Congress must act at this session, not next 
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year, to restore confidence, stimulate private industry, and 
revive employment of American labor. 

With steel production at 31 percent—when I spoke last 
week on the floor of the House it was then 39 percent— 
with steel production at 31 percent, the lowest since the 
economic collapse of 1932-33, with building at a standstill, 
and carloadings decreasing every week, the administration 
cannot afford to be blind to the facts that everyone else 
knows. 

The genesis and genius of the New Deal is one man. 
President Roosevelt has seized the controls and has unprece- 
dented power over the value of money, banking, industry, 
commerce, and agriculture. Will any ardent or even fanati- 
cal New Dealer deny that if the country prospered the New 
Deal would have claimed and been entitled to the lion’s 
share of the credit? I admit my own error, because I 
thought even New Deal fallacies and economic blunders 
could not wreck our industrial system in a country having 
such great resources and potential wealth. I did not antici- 
pate a depression at least until after a few years of real 
prosperity. 

This depression is not due to years of prosperity and over- 
speculation as in 1929. It is a Government-made or a 
Roosevelt depression, and I do not propose to mince my 
words. On the other hand, back in 1932-33 many much- 
needed reforms such as regulation of the stock exchange 
and of the security exchange were adopted. I also favored 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act, the Farm Mort- 
gage Act, the C. C. C. camps, and more recently social 
security and old-age pensions. 

The duty of a minority is to give public utterance to jus- 
tifiable criticism so that the people back home will know 
the facts and decide whether they want to continue to throw 
overboard our American system, based on private initiative 
and reasonable profit, which has made America the greatest, 
richest, and freest nation in the world, and our wage 
earners the best paid, best housed, best clothed, and most 
contented, or to follow the pattern of European dictator- 
ships of either the left or the right into collectivism, bureauc- 
racy, and state socialism. The American people must de- 
cide the issue. The future destiny of our country is in 
their hands. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] has expired. 

Under the previous order of the House the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. SasaTH] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Frs] was quite correct when, after his few pre- 
liminary remarks on housing, he said he was going to make 
a political speech. He surely did make one. He charged 
the President of the United States with every offense that 
his ingenuity brought to his mind; and when asked if there 
was anything else he could charge him with, he replied that 
he would if he could. I know that if he had known, or 
could have found, anything else with which to charge the 
President, he would willingly have done so. I am, indeed, 
sorry, and I regret exceedingly that a gentleman of his 
standing, though coming from the great State of New York, 
should permit himself to be used by the very group which 
have failed to appreciate his former efforts and who are 
responsible for this temporary depression. He is trying to 
charge that this is a Roosevelt depression. This I deny. 
This is a Wall Street conspiracy—a depression conceived to 
stop the legislation for which we have been called into special 
session. [Applause.] Later I shall answer the gentleman 
from New York in greater detail. 

At this time, too, I wish to refer briefly to the remarks of 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Connor]. He points out how we can bring 
out the wage-and-hour bill and expresses the hope that it can 
be passed. I am thankful for this assurance. However, he 
lays great stress upon the recession of business in his district 
and that we must yield to demands to repeal the capital-gains 
and undistributed-surplus tax laws. He does not seem to 
realize that the demand for the repeal of these two tax acts 
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and the recession of business has been brought about by Wall 
Street financial and industrial tycoons, reenforced by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and similar organiza- 
tions for the very purpose of defeating the wage-and-hour 
bill. I am satisfied that if he would investigate the under- 
lying reasons for the recession he will find it was brought 
about by collusion and conspiracy on the part of the men- 
tioned interests, who are, as he should know, endeavoring to 
undermine the President and defeat his proposed legislation. 

So I cannot accept his argument and his plea that we must 
do something for business. Business reports that cannot be 
denied show that up to a few weeks ago we had fared better 
and done better in the United States than ever before in 
the history of our country. I have here reports—not edi- 
torials, but financial reports—from Republican newspapers 
showing corporation after corporation declaring dividends, 
increasing dividends, paying back dividends, and showing 
profits for the last quarter ending October 1, and a general 
increase in business. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry, but I cannot yield. I concede 
that there have been some lay-offs, and I concede that there 
is a certain depression at this time, all engineered and 
brought about, however, by a conspiracy as I stated, aided, 
of course, by the banking group, and assisted by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations that have been busy, the last 10 days especially, 
trying to destroy the confidence that it has taken us 4 years 
to reestablish, and trying to put fear into the hearts of 
American businessmen. The average American business- 
man, unfortunately, is being misled by this Wall Street- 
hatched conspiracy. Perpetrators of this propaganda hope 
that by a continuous attack with false and misleading state- 
ments and propaganda they will be able to stop us from leg- 
islating in the interests of the people; stop us from following 
the recommendations of the President. 

I am for business as much as I am for labor and I would 
be the last man to say anything or do anything that might 
affect legitimate business; but I am against the dishonest, 
crooked manipulators. I am against the Wall Street gang 
that brought about this break in the stock market, which 
business, unfortunately, looks upon as a barometer. I re- 
member, and the gentleman from New York remembers, the 
activities of this same group in 1927, 1928, and 1929, when 
they unloaded millions and millions of shares of worthless 
stock upon the American people; a group who, when they 
had all the suckers in, ordered the crash that brought despair 
and ruin to millions of our people; that brought want and 
misery to nearly the entire Nation. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fıs] had hoped, of 
course, that the American people had forgotten the condi- 
tions of 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. Oh, no; the Amer- 
ican people have not forgotten those trying days and those 
years. The American people know that it was President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic Congress that brought about 
better conditions; that reconstructed; that rebuilt; that put 
9,000,000 men to work; that opened the banks and factories, 
opened the businesses, saved the railroads, and saved the 
life-insurance companies; that expended millions upon im- 
provements that will continue to be of lasting value. The 
people know that; and, regardless of the charges of my 
friend the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish! or any- 
body else, the people have, and will continue rightly to 
have, confidence in President Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot yield. I have some- 
thing that is so valuable to read that I cannot yield. 

Last Sunday’s Washington Post prints a matter of great 
interest. It might have escaped the attention of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH] and others. It is a poll 
taken by Dr. George Gallup, director of the American Insti- 
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tute of Public Opinion. What does this poll show? Mind 
you, this is only last week! It shows that the popularity of 
President Roosevelt is greater today than it was even in 
1932 and 1938. And to my New England friends I want to 
say that the President’s popularity has increased in that 
section, even including the great States of Vermont and 
Maine, by upward of 3 percent. Despite the continuous at- 
tacks upon him the figures show that 62.8 percent of the 
people favor the President as of today. This, notwithstand- 
ing that my colleague from New York [Mr. FisH] and other 
gentlemen, who day after day, here and throughout the 
Nation, have tried to undermine his popularity. 
And I shall read what Dr. Gallup has to say: 


ROOSEVELT POPULARITY aT HIGH LEvEL—POLL SHows 62.8 PERCENT 
Favor F. D. R. Topay—REPUBLICANS GET ONLY 37.2 PERCENT OF 
MAJOR PARTY VOTE 
Back in October 1929 the New York stock market collapsed and 

values jolted downward in the greatest crash in history. At the 

following Presidential election the Democrats rode to victory. 

This year another severe October crash wiped out billions of 
dollars in paper values. Mindful of how the stock market debacle 
of 1929 turned sentiment against Hoover, observers are speculating 
on a political riddle: 

“Has the slump weakened Roosevelt?” 

- Today the results of a continuous week-by-week survey, con- 

ducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion, give an 

answer to that question for the first time. 

In spite of falling business barometers, the personal popuiarity 
of the President is still at a high level. For Roosevelt, 62.8 per- 
cent; against Roosevelt, 37.2 percent. 

ROOSEVELT’S POPULARITY TODAY 

The following tables compare President Roosevelt’s share of the 
major party vote in the Presidential election of 1936 with his 
strength in today’s Nation-wide survey by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, 12 months later: 


United States: F Percent 
F — ied Cae Soe 62.5 
F Ae ES ee Rees 2 ee Se 62.8 
Deny De ae pie Soe ie ert So eee nen ae +0.3 

Sections: 


New England States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut) : 
November 1936 
November 1937 
Change 
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So these attacks that have been made upon the President 
by men who believe more in political expediency than in the 
welfare of the Nation will not affect the President's standing 
with the American people or the confidence they have in him. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman include Illinois, too? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I will quote to the gentleman from his 
Republican newspaper from Illinois, the Tribune, a paper 
that has been assailing the President to a greater degree 
than any other. 

I will not read the editorials, because a vast majority of 
people do not have great confidence in them; however, 
people do have some confidence in the financial reports that 
are printed in various newspapers which cater to these 
financial manipulators, and I shall quote from the Chicago 
Tribune of November 20, page 25—big headlines: 

Companies pay dividends early to avoid taxes. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may insert 
the names of companies which have declared, paid, and 
increased their dividends. Most of these reports show that 
these companies have done a greater amount of business 
during the past quarter of 1937 than they did in the same 
period of 1936. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DELANEY). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I may not object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman be- 
cause I want this Republican newspaper’s financial report 
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to be published, so that it will refute any misstatements as to 
the true business conditions. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman states he 
has confidence in the financial reports as published in the 
newspapers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order has been 
demanded. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman from Illinois yielded to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman yields to 
me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The 
unanimous-consent request is the first order of business. 
When that is acted upon, then the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SaBaTH] may yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

„ The gentleman from Illinois deserted his 
request. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Sasat] yields to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The gentleman states he 
has a great deal of confidence in the financial reports ap- 
pearing in newspapers. I would like to point to one state- 
ment that was made in an independent Democratic news- 
paper last Sunday, namely, the New York Times, which 
statement showed that the decline in business in the past 
3 months has been 20 points, the largest decline in any pe- 
riod of 3 months in the history of the United States.. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield to the gentle- 
man for a speech, but for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. It showed, in addition, that 
the decline from 1929 to 1931—3 years—was 48 points as 
against this sharp decline of 20 points in the short period 
of the last 3 months. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
will proceed. 

Mr. SABATH. I concede the New York Times is a great 
newspaper, and I do not question its accuracy, but I do 
question the interpretation of the article by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I know such statement is not borne out 
by facts regardless of where it may have emanated, because 
I will convince even the gentleman from New Jersey that 
that must have applied only to one industry. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SazatH] yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state 
the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOOK. After the gentleman from Illinois declined to 
yield further to the gentleman from New Jersey, can the 
remarks of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Tuomas] 
be included in the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules, the re- 
marks may not be included if the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SasaTH] desires to exclude them. 

Mr. HOOK. I move that they be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hook! that it is within the 
right of the gentleman who has the floor to include the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THOMAS] or 
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not, just as he desires. Does the gentleman from Mlincis 
(Mr. SaBATEH] desire to have the remarks included? 

Mr. SABATH. I did not yield for a speech, but I do not 
object. The remarks may go in, because I desire to include 
some of the reports from today’s New York Times, showing 
an increase in many businesses throughout the United States. 

I now read from today’s New York Times headline: 


Income trebled by oil company. Thirty-six cents a share by 
Pan American Petroleum compares with 12 cents in 1936. Three 
times as great income as in 1936. 


I read further: 
RETURNS OF OTHER CORPORATIONS WITH COMPARISONS 


Brown Shoe Co., Inc., and subsidiary: Net profit to October 31, 
$793,251, after $10,000 surtax. Net profit in preceding year 
$602,746. 


This shows that this shoe company which the lady from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] has made us believe was on the 
verge of bankruptcy has made $191,000 greater profit up to 
October 31 of this year than it did last year. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., 10 months to October 31: Net profit 
$9,686,508, compared with net profit in same period of last year 
of $7,736,190. For the 12 months ended in October it showed a 
net profit of $11,799,910 against one of $8,971,420 in the corre- 
sponding period for the previous year. 


This report shows that the Caterpillar Co. enjoyed a profit 
of nearly $3,000,000 more in 1937 than in 1936. 


Interstate Bond Co., 6 months to September 30, 1937: Net in- 
come $53,635, against $33,938 a year ago. 


In this instance, the company nearly doubled its net in- 
come over a year ago. 
Irving Air Chute Co.: Net profit, $163,802. 


The report on this company shows that profit covering the 
first 9 months of this year. It further shows that the busi- 
ness for this period is nearly as great as for the entire year of 
1936. 


Longhorn Portland Cement Co.: Net income up to September 30, 
$274,000. For the month of September, $55,000. 


There are many other similar reports that I have not the 
timé to read nor with which I desire to encumber the 
REcorD. 

Let me now go back to the Chicago Tribune, from which I 
started to quote when I was interrupted: 


Edison, Public Service Make Revenue Gains: The Commonwealth 
Edison Co. and the Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, con- 
trolled by Edison, yesterday reported increases in gross revenues 
and net income for October and the first 10 months of 1937 over 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Gross revenues of Edison in October were $7,345,629 compared 
with $6,828,901 in October 1936. 

General Electric Co. votes $1 a share: General Electric direc- 
tors ordered a year-end dividend of $1, payable December 20 to 
stockholders of record November payments for 1937 
to $2.20, against $1.50 in 1936. Forty cents a share has been paid 
by the company in recent quarters. The latest disbursement will 
give $29,600,000 to about 188,000 stockholders. 

Park & Tilford: Park & Tilford ordered the distribution of $1 a 
share stockholders in addition to the regular quarterly pay- 
ment 
cash: 


to 

of 50 cents. 
ternational Machines Corporation pays stock and 

A dividend of 5 percent and a cash distribution of 
by International Business Machines directors. 
: Directors of Crane Co. voted a dividend of $1 

tek: the first payment since December 15, 1931. 

t Fire Arms Co.: Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
Hartford, Conn., announced an extra dividend of 
3734 and a quarterly dividend F 
ae me company paid 374% cents on September 30 

c Storage Battery Co. voted a year-end dividend of 81 
oe te common stock, and also on the cumulative participating 
preferred shares. 

The Commercial Credit Co. declared an extra $1 dividend and 
a regular $1 quarterly dividend on the common stock and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 61.06% on the 4% percent cumula- 
tive preferred. 

Gamewell Co. declared a dividend of $4 a share to clear up 
accumulations on its preferred stock. It also voted $1.50 for the 
current quarterly payment. 


Further, I read from the Chicago Tribune: 
DAY’S DIVIDEND DECLARATIONS 


Dividends declared yesterday, with rate, od, and payment, 
and record dates, follow: ae 5 


$1.50 
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m the common 
1 cults Patent 
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In the table, the letter “q” refers to regular quarterly dividends, 
“ex” to extras, and “acc” to payments on accumulations. 
PUBLIC SERVICE REVENUES UP 


Public Service had October gross revenues of $3,446,164, against 
$3,291,895 in October 1936. Net income was $374,335, equal to 
43 cents a share, compared with $288,335, or 31 cents a share, last 


year. 

Gross revenues for 10 months totaled $34,167,527, against $32,- 
$44,569 a year ago. Net income was $3,841,751, or $4.46 a share, 
compared with $2,782,301, or $2.96 a share, last year. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. yesterday reported net profit 


of $420,486 for the September quarter. In the corresponding quar- 
ter last year its profit was $307,195. 
ILLINOIS ZINC HAS GAIN 

Illinois Zinc Co. announced net profit was $111,428 for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, equal to $1.17 a share. The com- 
pany earned $57,888, or 80 cents a share, in the preceding year. 
The figures include results of the company’s mining subsidiary. 

Midwest Oil Co. reported net income of $571,714 for the first 
lat eae of 1937 against $116,278 in the corresponding months 

Now, please remember, colleagues and calamity howlers, 
that I am quoting only from the dividends reported Satur- 
day, November 20, the last issue of the Tribune I have had 
an opportunity to peruse. 

Not only that, but I notice many other dividends men- 
tioned in another Chicago newspaper unfavorable to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Aside from the reported dividends, I have 
also observed the statement that the retail trade is 12 percent 
above the year 1936. 

In view of these facts and reports, do you not think you 
would be wise to show, especially at this time when the gam- 
bling fraternity is pursuing its destructive policy which is 
bound to affect the welfare of the Nation, you owe it to your- 
selves and to the country, regardless of your party, to lay 
away your hammers? Stop knocking and, instead of abusing, 
start to aid the President and us who are honestly trying to 
continue to improve conditions and bring about better times. 
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Lest I forget, I want to read the following: 

TWELVE-MONTH POWER OUTPUT SETS NEW ALL-TIME PEAK 

WasHINGTON, D. C., October 30——The Federal Power Commis- 
sion reported today that production of electricity for public use 
in the United States reached an all-time peak of 118,809,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in the 12 months ended September 30. 

I also quote an article bearing on the dividends voted in 
October of this year, they being the largest payments of 
dividends made in the same corresponding month since 
1930: 

DIVIDENDS VOTED IN OCTOBER AGGREGATE $304,634,647 

New Yorx, October 30.—Dividends amounting to $304,634,647 
were declared by 888 companies in October, against $363,170,461 
by 1,311 companies in September, and $242,696,453 by 849 in Octo- 
ber 1936. Last month's payments were the largest for any October 
since 1930, when 1,159 corporations disbursed $310,112,902. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now quote from the Christian Science 
Monitor, also of last Saturday, and I presume some of you 
might be surprised I have that paper. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

May I say that some thousand economists were asked for 
their opinion as to the condition of the country and whether 
they thought the present depression is similar to the Hoover- 
Republican depression of 1929, 1930, 1931, anc 1932. All of 
these economists practically are Republicans, yet 85 percent 
of them stated, “No, no,” because they know the existing 
condition has been created willfully and deliberately to 
blackjack Congress and the President of the United States 
in order to bring about repeal of the capital gains and un- 
distributed surplus tax measures which were enacted by the 
Congress only last June. 

The question was as follows: 

Is the 1929-32 depression likely to repeat itself at the present 
juncture? 

Their answer was preponderantly “no.” In fact, here is 
the tabulation: 


A classification of all the answers yields this result: 


Cee I et a RSE Le LES al BE Eee ho) aes ee 966 
— 
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Of all these 1,000 economists, I consider F. W. Taussig, 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, the outstand- 
ing of them all, and this is how he answers the question, “No.” 


Question: Give chief reasons for present recession. 

Answer: The chief immediate cause seems to be industrial and 
mercantile overoptimism and overdoing in first half of 1937—at 
that time a natural procedure. 

The reaction is partly ascribable to the labor situation; how 
important a factor this may be cannot be said. It tends to be 
exaggerated. 

The present slackness has been intensified by the stock-exchange 
recession, which was largely a consequence of the gambling in 
stocks by thousands of ignorant persons easily made panicky. 


W. F. Ogburn, former president, American Sociological 
Society, answers as follows: 


I don’t think so. The probabilities are that a depression occur- 
ring before we are all the way out of the preceding depression will 
be a slight one. There still seems to be a shortage in a good many 
lines. 


Roger W. Babson, president, Babson’s statistical organi- 
zation, replies as follows: 

Question: Give chief reasons for present recession. 

Answer: Our Nation today is swept by the epidemic of a new 
disease. It is “the jitters.” 

What causes nerve epidemics like the jitters? In the economic 


sense it is due to faulty diet: The public has been stuffing itself 
with fears and starving itself on facts. The indicated treatment 


is to swear off on rumors and get back to a wholesome fare of 
fundamentals. At least, we can get rid of one cause of jitters, 
which is war scares. 

Question: What is most needed in regaining the trend to recovery? 

Answer: Confidence. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Does not the gentleman 
think that business ought to get off the sit-down strike it 
is on at the present time? 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman to remind me, as 
I did desire to call attention to it. The laboring people 
were criticized for trying to bring about a living wage 
through a new system of enforcing their demands by sit- 
ting down; however, the bankers of Wall Street, as well as 
the national manufacturers and commercial organizations, 
have started a real strike, not to obtain a living wage, but to 
increase their own wealth and power, and that irrespective 
of the welfare and the best interests of America. 

I wish I had the time to read a letter from the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. These bankers fear the tax 
we have levied may affect their again issuing stocks whole- 
sale, millions and millions of dollars’ worth. They are fearful 
they cannot again get the people interested in investing in 
many of the worthless securities for which they have been 
responsible in the past. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is the dean of the 
House and a member of the important Committee on Rules. 
Has the gentleman any views to express in regard to the 
leadership of the Republican Party in losing sight of its 
responsibility to make constructive suggestions and construc- 
tive criticisms rather than engage in the dilatory tactics it 
has been following this session? 

Mr. SABATH. Personally, they have my heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and I do not mean the Republican Members of the 
House. They surely have been trying their utmost in assail- 
ing President Roosevelt and then voting for most of the 
constructive measures which he has recommended. But 
the Republican Party leaders—the followers of Hoover on 
one side and he followers of Landon—and by the way I 
want to remind you whom I mean, I mean the last Republican 
candidate for President, on the other side, and some other fol- 
lowers of the gentleman from Idaho; their views differ so 
widely that they do not and cannot make any constructive 
suggestions, and, consequently, can only rely on the vilifica- 
tions heaped upon the President in speeches on the floor of 
the House and articles in Republican newspapers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I cannot refrain, in closing, from saying that it is, indeed, 
gratifying to me that there are some Republicans in the 
New York delegation like my friend, Judge CULKIN, who, 
though an ardent Republican and party man, in his heart 
resents the unfair accusations and charges of which some 
of his colleagues are guilty. If we must have Republicans 
on the other side, how much better it would be to have men 
of such high character as my colleague who is to follow me. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the House I in- 
clude my original prepared speech, which I intended to make, 
and would have made had it not been for the fact that I 
have been rather riled by the gentleman from New York and 
the gentleman from New Jersey, which, I admit, I thought 
was a pretty good speech, and which contains some valuable 
information, and which I am not going to deny the Mem- 
bers and the country to have. 

In conclusion, I desire to insert an extract from a pam- 
phlet from the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, signed by 
C. G. Ferris, executive vice president, which pamphlet has 
not only been sent out by the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce but similar ones by nearly all the chambers of com- 
merce of the various States. It typifies to what extent they 
have gone, and the concluding paragraph of the pamphlet, 
which I here quote, speaks for itself: 
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CONCLUSION 


T. V. A. p „and others—will F 
und ready to be brought to the foreground. 

E Businessmen talk to their Congressmen. They must talk to 

their friends. They must talk to their employees in an employee- 

relation partnership that will tell true story. 

Here are the names. Give these men your philosophy before 
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[Prolonged applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. Sarata asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks in the REcoRD, as follows: 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ever since the convening of 
the extraordinary session of the Congress the hired publicists, 


administration and instilling fear of the results of the 
extraordinary session. 

It is a matter of genuine regret that not only Republi- 
cans but even a few misguided Democrats have been seduced 
by this vicious, diabolical, poisonous propaganda, which 
emanates principally from Wall Street and is peddled par- 
ticularly by the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Merchants and Manufacturers. 
The real reason for the present campaign of misrepre- 
sentation is—which I believe a thorough investigation would 
prove—to defeat the proposed wage and hour and farm leg- 
islation and to attempt to blackjack the President and Con- 
gress into repealing the capital-gains and undistributed- 
surplus taxes. 

Were it not that some of this propaganda is used by ap- 
parently well-meaning but misled businessmen, as evidenced 
by the great quantity of mail, I, and no doubt others, have 
received, I would ignore it. 

Although the Wall Street manipulators, who caused the 
great crash of 1929, which was followed by 4 years of un- 
paralleled misery and want, seem, unfortunately, to have 
again been successful recently in their manipulations on the 
stock exchange, they will not succeed permanently. 

I refer to the same group who brought about the crash of 
1929 and who shamefully acquired, between 1929 and 1932, 
thousands upon thousands of shares of stocks and bonds at 
only a fraction of their true value, and then early this year 
by cruel and wanton manipulation unloaded them at 10, 
and in some instances 20, times the amount paid for them. 
This self-same conniving group has lately, with the aid of 
professional gamblers and short sellers, beat down prices of 
stocks and bonds so that they, knowing their true value, may 
repurchase them at their own prices, and reap an uncon- 
scionable profit. Although they may succeed temporarily 
in destroying their true value they will never succeed in 
destroying, even temporarily, the transcendent and enduring 
confidence the American people repose in their great and 
courageous President. Of that I am sure. 

Mr. Speaker, in October 1929, I started the investigation 
of the stock-exchange manipulations and ever since have 
continued to observe their unscrupulous activities. I 
watched the rise in these shares, especially in the last 
2 years, even above the artificial prices of 1929. Recently, 
when I learned through the reports of the Security and 
Exchange Commission of the sales in blocks of thousands 
of shares on the part of insiders, I feared the European 
unsettled conditions and the Sino-Japanese situation was the 
cause. Further investigation disclosed that this was not the 
true situation, but that an organized movement was on not 
only to sell large blocks of share holdings but, also, on the 
part of some, to sell against the “box” and to sell “short.” 
Upon further inquiry I learned that many bankers and 
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brokers advised people to sell. I came to the conclusion 
that they had a three-fold purpose, namely: 

First. To make money. 

Second. To destroy confidence. 

Third. To undermine the President. 

In carrying out their diabolical scheme, they utilized and 
magnified the unsettled foreign situations. Then, upon 
word from Wall Street headquarters, the foreign unloading 
of stocks commenced, under the leadership of Lord Rother- 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook and several of our own over- 
lords. 

Notwithstanding the increase in business and profits, be- 
lieving that the prices of stocks were unjustifiably high and, 
therefore, I felt a small margin requirement of 10 percent 
on short sales might arrest the continuous rise in prices. 
However, notwithstanding the low margin of 10 percent on 
short selling, the gambling fraternity was not selling short 
on the rising market. The short selling only takes place on 
a down market to accelerate the downward trend. 

When I observed on September 17 the activities of the pro- 
fessionals and strongly suspected—only later to be confirmed 
in my suspicion—a plan of action to duplicate the 1929 
crime, I wrote a letter to the Federal Reserve Board and to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. The following 
week I addressed further communications to them and also 
apprized them of what I surmised, urging the increasing of 
margins on all short selling. Not receiving satisfactory re- 
plies, I sent the following open telegram to the President: 


10 Sours La SALLE STREET, 
Chicago, October 18, 1937. 


. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

The Wall Street conspiracy is causing consternation. Strong 
Measures must be taken against them immediately to save the 
Nation from a recurrence of the 1929 debacle. Just been informed 
that the bankers and brokers are advising people to sell their 
securities before it is too late, and I again urge that firm steps be 
taken immediately to frustrate this diabolical plan. Short sales 
have to a great measure aided the downward impetus, and they 
should be restrained by increasing the margins on short sales to 
90 percent and reducing margins on long transactions to 25 per- 
cent. Even inflation should be resorted to in order to frustrate 
their destructive plans. 

A. J. SABATH: 


The Federal Reserve Board acted and increased the mar- 
ginal requirements on short selling to 50 percent; and while 
I originally asked they be increased to 3344 percent, how- 
ever, in my last wire to the President and the Board, when 
I learned of the tremendous short selling, I urged an in- 
crease to 90-percent margin on short selling. Though 
these margin-requirement increases had a wholesome effect 
for a week, yet the professionals and those in the conspiracy 
were so well entrenched and the profits on their short sales 
So great that they were in a position to comply with the 
increased margin requirements. Shortly thereafter the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission asked for a report, and 
on October 20 the stock-exchange report given to the press 
on five outstanding issues attempted to minimize the effect 
of short selling on the market, and this notwithstanding that 
it showed that from September 7 to 25 and before the big 
drive commenced that over 30 percent of United States Steel 
was short sales, or approximately 250,000 shares were sold 
short. On the A. T. & T. the amount was 3344 percent. 
But that was not all. Additional 21 percent of sales were 
against the “box,” so in these two outstanding issues over 50 
percent of sales were “short” and “against the box.” No 
figures were given as to the “wash” transactions, which are 
to be more strongly condemned than even selling “short” or 
“against the box.” 

I am satisfied that true reports will disclose a still greater 
percentage on such selling against the cheaper issues where 
the small companies cannot protect their stock, even if so 
inclined, because they have it up as collateral with banks 
with the result that they are sold out and frequently ruined 
or completely destroyed. If these transactions are not crim- 
inal in their nature against the small or actual holders of 
these stocks, it is nothing less than treason when the motive 
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is to destroy confidence in the Nation and intended to stop 
the passage of legislation or bring about the repeal of legis- 
lation as in the present instance. I have in my possession 
evidence to the effect that that is the underlying aim on the 
part of Wall Street. It is a conspiracy against the Nation, 
and not only should the Securities and Exchange Commission 
rely on private organizations to investigate but they should 
utilize every man at their disposal to bring to light this 
vicious activity; yes, crime. Not only that, but the Depart- 
ment of Justice should do likewise, and obtain the secret 
codes and evidence of the perpetrators of this conspiracy. If 
they do not, I will again demand congressional investigation. 
That these activities had effect upon legitimate business 
cannot be denied. But not only have the stock manipulations 
been used for the purpose of blackjacking the President and 
Congress but the unwarranted lay-offs of labor and sus- 
pending of business should also be looked into. 

I am satisfied that when all the facts of the destructive 
efforts of the last few months are truly revealed, when the 
extent to which some organization such as the National 
Association of Merchants and Manufacturers, the Investment 
Bankers of America, and their hired publicists and propa- 
gandists have done, the vast majority of the American people 
with intelligence and fervor will rally to the wholehearted 
support of the policies of President Roosevelt. Many who 
have permitted themselves to be used by the Wall Street 
gentry and the destructive forces will, I believe, live to regret 
their weakness. 

While the power companies 2 years ago tried to make the 
country believe by a propaganda costing not less than two 
millions that they were about to be destroyed, yet during the 
last 12 months the production of electricity for public pur- 
poses reached a new all-time peak of 118,809,000,000 
kilowatt-hours and are ready to expend $3,600,000,000 if the 
President will let them have their way. 

Again, last Saturday’s report shows that the retail trade 
of the United States is exceeding prosperous 1936 by 12 
percent. 

I shall not detain the House by reading the financial 
reports of Du Pont, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery Ward 
& Co., the International Harvester Co., American Can, and 
many other so-called “blue chip” corporations. Suffice it to 
say that most of them have made even greater profits than 
they made in the banner year 1929. You will recall how 
all the mail-order and chain stores shed crocodile tears 
when the Robinson-Patman bill was being considered. 

I ask how the profits and the back dividends were made 
possible, by the Hoover or by the Roosevelt policies? 

The years 1930, 1931, and 1932 must not be repeated. They 
brought incalculable want and misery to most of the people 
of America. Life insurance companies were in an unstable 
condition; banks were forced to close and a majority of the 
businesses closed. Railroads, cities, and States were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, thousands, not finding a solution, took 
their own lives, many thousands were compelled to live in 
dugouts and, as I have often said, notwithstanding that our 
fields, forests, and mines were then producing in tremendous 
quantities, nor were certain sections of our country suffering 
from droughts, floods, and dust storms as in 1935 and 1936. 
No; these conditions must not be repeated, regardless of the 
diabolical conspiracy that has been hatched by the avari- 
cious, powerful, and wealth-seeking few who would not hesi- 
tate to reestablish purgatorial days for a whole Nation, them- 
selves excluded. 

Only through the courageous and enlightened leadership 
of President Roosevelt have we been able in the last few 
years to reestablish confidence, eliminate dispair and effect 
the reemployment of nearly 9,000,000 workers, feed the hun- 
gry, and clothe the needy. 

Millions of dollars were advanced to the railroads for their 
rehabilitation. Policyholders in insurance companies and 
depositors in banks saw disaster threatening their savings, 
but this threat was, happily, repelled when this administra- 
tion came to the aid of these companies. States, munici- 
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palities and cities were helped, and untold thousands of busi- 
nesses were saved from ruin. Homeowners facing loss of 
their properties found low-interest Federal money available, 
and millions were expended for slum clearance to better the 
lot of the suffering masses. Sufferers in the flood, drought, 
and Dust Bowl areas were afforded relief, when the Govern- 
ment embarked on a great and constructive program of soil 
conservation, flood control, and reforestation. Public works 
went ahead at great strides, rearmament for defense in a 
troubled world, military aviatian, armories, coast defenses, 
all were tremendously increased. To the businessmen was 
given lower interest rates and easier credit money. 

Notwithstanding these tremendous accomplishments for 
good, the greatest beneficiaries of President Roosevelt's ef- 
forts now stop at nothing and permit themselves to be used 
to effect unwholesome measures and destroy other meas- 
ures he has advanced, all because they feel that they must 
not be restricted in their nefarious operations. 

They claim they will not allow interference by the Con- 
gress or even the President in their operations. May I not 
ask whether there was any interference on the part of the 
Presidents or the Congresses in their ruinous activities from 
1920 to 1932 which you Republicans are endeavoring to 
have the people forget? They had full sway and we all 
sadly remember what they did, not for, but to the country. 

I wish the time would permit me to read extracts from 
circular letters of the Investment Bankers Association, from 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Merchants and Manufacturers to show why 
such organizations are opposing existing and proposed leg- 
islation. The bankers want to effect a repeal of the capital 
gains and undistributed-profits taxes and manufacturers to 
defeat the pending wage and hour legislation. For in- 
stance, the Investment Bankers Association of America, 
at its annual convention at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
November 6, 1937, said, in part, speaking of the capital 
gains tax, that “In the opinion of the association, among 
other harmful effects, this tax has been in part responsible 
for the impairment of values which has lately taken place 
upon the public-securities markets in this country with 
resultant adverse influence upon the ability of the business 
of the country to procure further new capital needed for 
productive industry.” In other words, the complaint seems 
to be that they cannot again unload millions and millions of 
shares of dubious stock and bonds upon a gullible public on 
their own terms, as in the years 1927 to 1929. 

I concede that there has been a recession in business and 
an increase in unemployment. This has been evolved by 
the predatory interests who have willfully, deliberately, and 
designedly reduced their working forces, limited operations, 
and withheld purchasing of necessary supplies and mate- 
rials, all with a view to imposing their own selfish will upon 
existing and forthcoming legislation. 

From the Chicago Tribune of November 21, 1937, I read 
that— 

Motor output rises, but far below year ago. * The big 
decrease from a year ago is accounted for in part by the Ford Co.'s 
delay in getting into volume production this year 
The agency said. 

This policy of delay has been followed by a large num- 
ber of other corporations to instill fear of recession of busi- 
ness and unemployment. This infamous practice is nothing 
new to informed people and will not stop the President and 
this Congress from going forward with needed constructive 
and beneficial legislation. In conclusion, I wish to serve 
notice that in the near future I will have more to say and 
evidence to offer with regard to stock manipulations, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein 


an address made by J. D. Ross, of Portland, Oreg., adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville project. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DELANEY). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentlewoman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

DAIRY RACKETEERING 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, during the last regular session 
of the Congress I called the attention of the Members of the 
House to the criminal monopoly which was driving the dairy 
farmer to the wall, and violating every section of the anti- 
trust act. I called upon the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Federal Trade Commission to sharpen their 
swords and attack the racketeering monster which was con- 
demning the dairy farmer to a life of poverty and preventing 
@ supply of wholesome milk reaching the children of the city 
dweller at reasonable cost. 

So far as the Government agencies were concerned, my 
demands went unheeded and the processes of racketeering 
monopoly went on unchecked. In fact, these monopolists of 
which National Dairies and Bordens are typical have com- 
mitted greater excesses against the laws of the country and 
have become bolder in their racketeering and criminal opera- 
tions. The reason for this is probably due to the fact they 
have been hiring more and better lawyers of Democratic 
persuasion and have felt that their situation was thereby 
made more secure. 

ANOTHER REPORT 

The charges I made then have been reinforced and em- 
phasized by a new report which has just come from an in- 
vestigation of monopoly control by the food trusts and mid- 
dleman made by the Federal Trade Commission. This re- 
port is amazing in its character, and if there is any virility 
remaining in the processes of popular government, immediate 
action is demanded. The official title of this report is the 
Agricultural Income Inquiry. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CULKIN. I will yield later to the gentleman, if he will 
excuse me now. 

The report establishes that the farmers and consumers of 
America are alike at the mercy of a predacious food trust 
which gives the farmer but little for his product and then 
Taises prices to a larcenous degree. 

For the purposes of emphasis I will give the conclusions 
of the Federal Trade Commission in its own words: 

The Commission records with dismay its belief that the survival 
of independent farming by farmers who own their own farms and 
maintain an American standard of living is in jeopardy. 

The report likewise charges that— 

First. Monopoly dominates dairy, corn, wheat, and cotton 
marketing. 

Second. National Dairies and other distributors have been 
habitual violators of section 7 of the Clayton Act. This sec- 
tion specifically forbids the buying up of capital stock in a 
competing firm. National Dairies has gone blithely ahead, 
violating this section hundreds of times, apparently with 
some assurance from the powers that be that their perform- 
ances will be condoned and winked at. I am not of a 
supicious nature, but in passing wish to say this fact seems 
to indicate venality and corruption here at the seat of 
government. 

Third. The report shows that the distributors studied by 
the Commission made substantial earnings during the de- 
pression. It points out that in the period 1929-34, 10 milk 
and milk-products companies made net profits of 10.25 per- 
cent on the stockholders’ investment. Profits of 10 com- 
panies handling milk or milk products averaged $37,428,162 
during the years 1929-34. In the field of dairy products the 
bulk of the supply reaches the distributor or processor direct 
from the farmers. In this it is different from corn, cotton, 
or wheat; yet the trust took 50.49 percent and gave the 
farmers who produced the milk 43.10 percent. The Commis- 
sion found that several leading assemblers and wholesalers 
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in the industry made a net profit of 16 percent on their 
investment in 1934 and 11 percent in 1935. 

I have heretofore called attention of the House to tre- 
mendous salaries which are paid by these distributors. Fifty 
thousand a year is no uncommon salary, and he who runs 
may read that millions are spent in propaganda and political 
corruption, 

FINDINGS SUPPRESSED 

The factual findings in this new report are comprised in 
eight typewritten volumes and the guerrillas of the Food 
Trust have been bending their every effort to keeping this 
report from reaching the public. The report is, in effect, a 
criminal indictment against the Food Trust, including Bor- 
dens and the National Dairies, drawn and presented by one 
of the most responsible organizations in the Government— 
the Federal Trade Commission. It charges them with 
criminal violations of the law, yet it has had an indifferent 
press. I dislike to say it, but the fact is the release of the 
Commission itself on this report is synthetic and misleading. 
Thus far the milk barons, who war against little children 
and the hard pressed dairy farmer, have proven themselves 
stronger than the administration or Congress. Thus far 
they have killed the report. Not only that, but they have 
been brazen enough to garble the findings of the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the milk industry. The most fla- 
grant of these attempts was a chart which was widely dis- 
tributed. It purported to come from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and showed the dealers and processors in the dairy 
field take a smaller share of the consumer’s dollar than in 
other farm products. The chart did not come from the 
Federal Trade Commission and the fact is that this body 
finds that the dairyman is more oppressed than any other 
group. 

Now I will yield briefly to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I may state that I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman’s remarks regarding the dairy industry. 
I notice in today’s Washington Daily News that Ford, Chrys- 
ler, and General Motors are trying to prevail upon the 
Department of Justice to dismiss antitrust-law violation 
suits now pending against them, as well as against units of 
the oil industry and other big business corporations. I 
wonder if this Congress is going to sit idly by and let the 
Department of Justice enter into consent decrees with va- 
rious big business concerns. f 

Mr. CULKIN. May I state to the gentleman that as far 
as the Attorney General is concerned, I have commended 
vigorously his work in the field of criminal prosecution. 
Without him, Hoover’s excellent work would not have been 
Possible. However, in this field he has been remiss. He 
claims he does not have enough money. Let Congress give 
him money enough and then he will have no alibi. I do not 
believe he has one now. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am surprised to find there are any 
economic royalists left. We were told 6 or 7 years ago that 
when the New Deal came into power they were to be put to 
the sword. 

Mr. CULKIN. I may say to the gentleman that a good 
many of the New Dealers, including Rex Tugwell, who for- 
merly abhorred the profit motive, have since the beginning 
of this administration become economic royalists. The gen- 
tleman knows this. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. CULKIN. I will yield to the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I want to express my sympathy with 
the purposes of the gentleman’s argument, but did I correctly 
understand the gentleman to criticize the administration in 
this matter in his opening remarks? 

Mr. CULKIN. I am not going to be catechized ad libitum 
by the gentleman. Has the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. What is it? 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Does the gentleman know that all the 
arms of the Government have been effective in bringing about 
the very report upon which the gentleman is now making a 
speech? 

Mr. CULKIN. What I complain of, if the gentleman will 
listen to me, is that the report in question has been suppressed. 
The complaint is general on that. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. By whom? 

Mr. CULKIN. Well, it has not been made public. The 
release on it was synthetic. It has been impossible to get 
action by the Senate committee to print this report. Senator 
GILLETTE has turned heaven and earth—but I shall go into 
that in just a minute. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I am sorry; I cannot yield further. I do not 
have time. 

Due credit must be given Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, for 
bringing this report into the light of day and endeavoring to 
have it printed. That would be a labor of love, but, in my 
judgment, it is more important the Antitrust Division of New 
York of the Justice Department should ride these racketeers 
down and destroy them. 

The farmers of the country, and, indeed, the consumers 
also, are greatly indebted to Farm Research, Inc., for its 
extremely valuable services in presenting the gist of this 
report in its publication, Facts for Farmers. Except for the 
magnificent work of this outfit, the report might have died 
aborning. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to include in my 
remarks that portion of the synopsis of the report made by 
Editor Coe and printed in Facts for Farmers of November 
1937 issue relating to the dairy industry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DELANEY). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

The matter referred to follows: 


MLK GIANTS Grow IN POWER— TAKE Over HUNDREDS of INDEPEND- 
ENT DAMIS; INCREASE CAPITALIZATION 434 PERCENT, Srx COM- 
PANIES Now CONTROL ONE-THIRD OF NATION'S MILK SUPPLY; 
Axgsors 24,000,000,000 Pounps or MILK ANNUALLY; FLOUT ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 


That control of the Nation’s milk supply is rapidly passing into 
the hands of a few giant distributors and meat packers is shown 
by the fact that six companies now buy one-third of the total 
commercial milk production in the United States. These six com- 
panies in their order of importance are: National Dairy Products 
Corporation, the Borden Co., Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Beatrice 
Creamery Co., and the Fairmont Creamery Co. 

The growth of monopoly domination in milk is further shown 
by the rapid increase in the capitalization reported by the large 
dairies. In the two decades from 1914 to 1934, eight primary milk 
processors and distributors, other than meat packers, increased 
their capitalization by 434 percent, with the most rapid extension 
of control occurring between 1925 and 1930. 


List of big milk buyers in 1934 


Pounds of Percent of 


United 
milk pur- | states com- 
chased (in mercial 
millions) | production 

Milk and milk-products companies: 
National Dairy Products Corporation. 7, 159 9.42 
The Borden C 5, 168 6. 80 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 2,310 3.04 
Fairmont Creamery Co 1,824 2,49 
Carnation Co a 950 1.25 
Pat: Milk OO TAE no 760 1.00 
Golden States Co., Ltd. 737 97 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. $ 471 62 
American Dairies, Inc. 380 -50 
Western Dairies, td 357 47 
North American Creameries. 296 39 
Creameries of America, Inc. 137 18 
Meat packers: 
o ( 3,004 4.86 
SRST) Ob A eee So 8, 572 4.70 
Cudahy so 768 1.01 
S VEE R D A AA 730 -98 
o E AE PER ek 258 34 
John Morrell. 137 18 
Jacob Dold 46 +06 
Hygrade Food Products 38 04 
Geo. A: Horie ooo a a 30 05 


The National Dairy Products Corporation, the largest handler of 
milk in the country, exemplifies the process by which monopoly 
control has been secured in the industry. It was organized and 
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incorporated on December 8, 1923, when it took over the Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Dairy Co., of Pittsburgh, operating in western Pennsylvania 
and northern Ohio, and the Hydrox Corporation of Chicago. While 
National Dairy’s total sales amounted to $20,000,000 in the first year, 
they had jumped to $375,000,000 in 1930. During the depression, 
however, they declined somewhat, dropping to $290,000,000 in 1935. 

It achieved its rise to power by taking over independent dairies, 
ice-cream companies, butter manufacturers, and cheese companies. 
With its strong backing from Wall Street, it bought up 331 dairy 
companies in its first 10 years of operation, not including cold- 
storage houses, advertising agencies, purchasing divisions, and other 
companies which are not directly engaged in handling milk. 

Among the most important companies acquired by National Dairy 
were the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
Breyer Ice Cream Co., General Ice Cream Corporation, and the 
Telling-Belle-Vernon Co., together with their subsidiaries, which, 
in the case of Kraft-Phenix, amounted to 50 companies. 

The present strength of the National Dairy Products Corporation 
is shown by the following thumbnail summary: 

Thirty-three percent of all cheese in the United States is sold by 
National Dairy. 

Twenty-one percent of all ice cream is sold by National. 

Nine and one-half percent of the total commercial milk produc- 
tion is taken by it. 

Forty-two percent of all the available milk supply in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, and milksheds supplying 
Baltimore and Washington goes to National. 

Twenty-five percent of the total milk supply in Alabama. 

Twenty percent of the total milk supply in Ohio and Michigan. 

Twenty percent of the New England supply as well as that of the 
New York milkshed. 

Eighteen percent of the North Atlantic States. 

Thirteen percent in Pennsylvania, including the Philadelphia 
milkshed. 

In adding to its long string of companies, the National Dairy 
Products Corporation has repeatedly flouted the antitrust laws, yet 
the courts have never halted its advance. Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act specifically forbids the buying up of capital stock in a compet- 
ing firm, and yet this was the method by which National Dairy 
took over the Western Maryland Dairy Corporation, the Harding 
Cream Co., Consolidated Products Co., Deerfoot Farms Co., and the 
Ovson Egg Co., as well as 16 subsidiaries of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Co., including the Southern Dairies. 

In taking over established milk companies, National Dairy, like 
Borden and Beatrice, has made a practice of organizing the new 
company under its previous name in order to prevent farmers and 
city consumers from realizing the extent of its penetration. When 
milk companies are acquired, the previous owners are forced to 
sign contracts guaranteeing that they will stay out of competition, 
and the officers are hired at salaries not uncommonly ranging up 
to $50,000 a year. This explains the findings by the Federal Trade 
Commission in its study of several thousand processors that: 

“Among the processors reporting for the entire period 1929-35, 
those that paid the highest total compensation per company were 
milk processors and dairy-products manufacturers.” 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that six milk and milk 
products companies paid 89 officers at an annual rate averaging 
$22,964 apiece during the depression years, 1929-35. 

Borden started its rise to power in 1899, buying out the New 
York Condensed Milk Co. It operated under the name of Borden's 
Condensed Milk Co., since it originally limited its activities to 
condensing milk. In 1919 it took the name of the Borden Co. 
By 1927 its net sales amounted to $345,000,000; it operated 3 milk- 
distributing companies, 7 manufacturing and selling companies, as 
well as 25 other subsidiaries. 

After 1927 the Borden Co. began a vast campaign of acquisition, 
by which it annexed 207 separate enterprises to its domain. Among 
the most important conquests were the Reid Ice Cream Co., the 
J. M. Horton Ice Cream Co. Merrell-Soule Co., Gridley Dairy Co., 
Weiland Dairy Co. and affiliates, Casein Co. of America and its 
chain, together with Central Distributors and subsidiaries. 

Beatrice, the third largest dairy, reported total sales of $84,000,000 
in 1930, at which time it had just completed a 3-year program of 
expansion by buying up 70 dairy companies. 

Various attempts have been made to garble the findings of the 
F. T. C. in the milk industry. The most flagrant of these attempts 
was a chart that was widely distributed in the press; it purported 
to come from the F. T. C. and to show that the milk distributors 
and processors take a smaller share of the consumer’s dollar than 
in the case of other farm products. Actually this chart did not 
come from the F. T. C. and at no place in its lengthy report of 
eight tomes does the F. T. C. draw the conclusion that the farmers 
enjoy more favorable treatment from the Dairy Trust than from 
other monopolies. 


The F. T. C. states that the companies studied by it “made sub- 
stantial earnings throughout the depression.” It points out that 
in the period 1929-34 the 10 principal milk and milk-products 
companies made net profits amounting to 10.25 percent on the 
stockholders’ investment. Profits of 10 primary companies han- 
dling milk and milk products annually averaged $37,428,162 during 
the lean years 1929-34. 

The Federal Trade Commission further points out that, in con- 
sidering the margin going to the distributors, it should be borne 
in mind that milk is different from other major farm products. 
It does not pass through the hands of a long line of middlemen; 
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the bulk of the supply reaches the distributors or 


took a margin of 50.49 percent with 6.41 percent going for trans- 
portation and 43.10 t to the farmers. That the percent to 
the farmers is not favorable is shown by comparing milk with an- 
other product requiring little processing, such as eggs, for which 
the farmers, according to the Department of Agriculture, got 60 
percent of the retail price last year. 

The processing of meat is considerably more ve than that 
of milk, and yet one finds that the margin retained by the pack- 
ers, exclusive of the wholesalers and retailers, amounts, for ex- 
ample, to 13 percent of the consumer’s dollar in the case of beef 
as compared with the 50.49 percent taken by milk distributors. 

The Federal Trade Commission based its analysis of margins only 
on fluid-milk sales in 1934. Aside from the fact that retail milk 
prices have now been boosted to 14 cents and higher in many 
areas, it should also be pointed out that if the sale of milk prod- 
ucts is included, the margin to the distributor-processors is found 
to be much greater. 

The Federal Trade Commission found in its study of 11 large 
distributors that for every $100 of gross sales, $3.22 amounted to a 
net profit—one of the highest rates of profit found in any in- 
dustry. 


SIX BIG MILK CANNERS—CONTROL TWO-THIRDS OF NATION’S TOTAL 
OUTPUT OF CANNED MILK WHILE FOUR FIRMS MARKET OVER HALF 
More than half of the canned milk marketed in the United 

States comes from four companies, and more than two-thirds of 

the total supply comes from six companies. 


Ranking of milk canners on 1934 sales 


„EB 
S8 888 


of 

1,774,000,000 pounds. Of this amount the six manufacturers listed 
in the table marketed 1,146,000,000 pounds from their own plants. 
FIXING BUTTER PRICES—DAIRIES AND MEAT PACKERS SHARE CONTROL 

WITH THREE OF EACH SELLING ONE-THIRD OF TOTAL UNITED STATES 

SUPPLY 

One-third of all the butter sold in the United States is mar- 
keted by six companies, three of these being meat packers and the 


other three dairies. The meat packers originally entered the 
milk industry by way of butter in order to protect their interest 
in oleomargarine. Their share of the butter trade has steadily 
grown until now it more than balances that of the three principal 
dairy companies, 

The most important meat packers selling butter are Swift, 
Armour, and Cudahy. They market 16.8 percent of all butter sold 
in the United States. 

The three most important dairies in the butter business are 
National Dairy, Borden, and Beatrice. They sell 16.3 percent of all 
butter sold in the United States. 

For their output of butter, the three meat packers buy annually 
2,610,000,000 pounds of fluid milk as compared with 2,154,000,000 
pounds purchased annually by the three dairies for their butter 


The F, T. C. does not give a break-down for specific companies 
showing the volume of butter sold by each but by far the most 
important butter processors are Swift National Dairy, Armour, and 
Borden. The concern listed third among the meat packers is 
Cudahy, which processes only about one-fourth as much butter as 
Swift and has an output only a shade larger than that of Wilson. 

Complaints against price fixing have long been common in the 
butter markets. The first official action, however, was not taken 
until 1914 when the Chicago Butter and Egg Board was charged by 
the Attorney General with “arbitrarily fixing and controlling the 
price paid for butter and eggs.” ‘The courts upheld this conten- 


tion, and the Chicago board was discontinued, but price fixing was 
not halted. 

The Elgin Butter Board soon took the place of the Chicago 
board. The Elgin board met every Saturday at 11:45 a. m. for 
15 minutes. Over it presided C. H. Potter, who was president of 
the milk board as well as of the Milk Producers’ Association. Only 
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four traders usually showed up at these meetings, and the aver- 
age number of trades amounted to less than two, involving on the 
average only 51 tubs of butter a week. Of these, 27 percent were 
never delivered, and in some weeks no sales were made at all, 
only bids and offers. Nevertheless, the prices were dispatched by 
wire all over the country, and the prices were followed even in 
large centers such as New York and Chicago. 

So crude was the operation of the Elgin board that it, too, was 
forced to disband at the end of 1917. Now there is the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. Farm organizations have repeatedly charged 
it with controlling prices especially by depressing spot butter 
prices and thus creating artificially low prices on butterfat. The 
F. T. C. reports that it has no information on the present Chicago 
exchange, never having made an investigation into its activities. 
It admits, however, that numerous complaints against this ex- 
change have been sent to the F. T. C. 

The Federal Trade Commission found that the seven leading 
butter brokers, commission houses, assemblers, and wholesalers in 
the industry made an average net profit of 16 percent on their 
investment in 1934 and 11 percent in 1935. These companies in- 
clude the Jerpe on Co., Inc.; O. H. Weaver & Co.; the 
Peter Fox Sons Co.; Hunter, Walton & Co.; Zenith-Godley Co., 
Inc.; Carl Ahlers, Inc.; and Lewis, Mears Co. These houses had a 
2 volume of business in butter amounting to $37,000,000 in 


Mr. CULKIN. For the benefit of my colleagues from the 
cotton, wheat, and corn States I suggest that they get a copy 
of this publication, Facts for Farmers, for November, and 
examine the findings as to their own localities. I am sug- 
gesting that the House Appropriations Committee make ar- 
rangements to print this report. I am asking again that 
the Federal officials charged with law enforcement get busy 
on the proposition so that life in America may be possible to 
farmers of every character and that the lives of little chil- 
dren may not be jeopardized to fill the capacious maw of the 
racketeering Milk Trust. 


THE VOICE OF THE WEST 


I was greatly interested in some editorial comment in 
the well-edited National Union Farmer, published by the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America at 
Marissa, Ill. The publication, after discussing this report 
which they obtained from Facts for Farmers, says: 


Now we ask those in power who pretend to be so solicitous in 
behalf of helping the farmer why they do not tackle the job of 
regulating these few monopolistic market places that actually rob 
both producer and consumer instead of trying to regulate and 
regiment six or seven million farmers in controlling their 5 
tion—a thing that every practical farmer knows only God Almighty 
can control. The regulating of these few market places to the end 
that producers should receive at least an average cost of produc- 
tion and that consumers be not overcharged, should be a com- 
paratively easy problem as compared to the regulation of every- 
thing under the sun, yes and the sun in the heavens, because 
we are absolutely dependent upon the heat of the sun and the 
rains from heaven in growing of our crops. And besides, the regu- 
lating of these trusts and monopolies would be constitutional, 
too, because they are all engaged in interstate commerce. 


I agree completely with the editor of this paper. Mo- 
nopoly, in some of its phases, in violation of the criminal 
statutes of the United States, is destroying the American 
farmer root and branch. The facts and evidence are at hand 
to put the machinery of the law in motion to bring about the 
redemption of the farmers and consumers alike. 

I wrote President Roosevelt a letter yesterday in regard 
to this matter and am putting it in the Recorp herewith: 


NoveMser 22, 1937. 
Hon, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presiwent: I note that you have written Chairman 
Ayers of the Federal Trade Commission a letter requesting an in- 
vestigation into the high cost of living. 

The fact has not probably come to your notice that the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently made an 8-volume report en- 
titled “Agricultural Income Inquiry” which is a complete index 
to the causes for the present high cost of living. 

It appears in this report that every phase of farm production, 
including dairying, corn, wheat, cotton, and beef products, are in 
the hands of various monopolistic groups, and while these outfits 
are getting extremely high prices and paying high dividends and 
salaries, the farmer is threatened with extinction and the con- 
suming millions are unable to make both ends meet. 

The growth of these monopolies is graphically pictured in this 
report and the Commission calls attention to specific violations 
of the Antitrust Act. My district is a dairying district and I 
have made a particular study of that phase of it. It is my con- 
clusion that both the farmer and the consumer are being victim- 
ized and exploited by the so-called Milk Trust, including National 
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Dairies and Bordens, and that they are doing this in violation of 
the antitrust statutes of the United States. 

It is my Judgment that the issue is a sharp one as to whether or 
not these outfits are bigger than the Government, I respectfully 
suggest that you call this report to the attention of the Attorney 
General with a request that these matters be put in suit at once 
so that these criminal monopolists may be brought to book, 

With best regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis D. CULKIN. 

If the President will take the helm in this matter and un- 
leash the forces of law enforcement on those criminal rack- 
eteers and put some of them behind bars, he will have ren- 
dered a lasting service to popular government. It will 
demonstrate that the forces of monopoly, with its labyrinth 
of lobbyists and corruption, do not control his administra- 
tion. It will likewise, at the same time, save from destruc- 
tion millions of farmers who, according to the findings of 
the Federal Trade Commission, are in extreme jeopardy. 

No sham battle against these forces will serve the purpose. 
It must be a grim fight to the finish, with the casting out of 
disloyal Government servants who, while drawing pay from 
the Federal Treasury, are giving succor and aid to these 
enemies of the Republic. 

Millions of farmers whose economic life is in peril, and 
more than 100,000,000 consumers, will watch with increasing 
interest and concern the action of the President in this 
connection. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a brief question? 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. What the gentleman has said 
about the Food Trust and the Dairy Trust, it seems to me, 
could be said of every field of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce in the United States 

(Here the gavel fell.] ö 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule; such a 
request is not in order, and the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SHaniey], under the previous 
order of the House, to address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York wishes to yield to the gentleman, I 
will yield him a moment. 

Mr. CULKIN. I thank the gentleman very much and yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, I wisn to repeat that what the 
gentleman has said about the Food Trust and the Dairy 
Trust could be said of the business activities in every field 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce in the United States, 
and it seems to me the gentleman is not speaking the lan- 
guage of his party in condemning them, because that party 
has fostered every type of monopoly in this country for the 
last 60 years and now seems to be looking forward to the 
day when it will turn the Government of this country over 
to them again. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman is getting the matter into 
the realm of politics, and that is dragging a red herring 
across the trail. This matter is too serious for that sort of 
smoke screen. I will say to the gentleman that his own 
party is already in the same boat that he alleges we were in. 
Your party had better watch its step. The treatment of this 
report indicates that you have taken the economic royalists 
to your own bosom. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Con- 
necticut yield further to the gentleman from New York, so 
that I may ask a brief, friendly question? 

Mr. SHANLEY. I yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CULKIN. I do not want any more of these self- 
serving declarations like the one made by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. COLDEN. May I ask if there is not a further ap- 
proach to this question which would be through the organ- 


ization of cooperatives by the milk producers, to sell direct 
to the consumer in the city, thereby reducing the price of 
milk to the consumer and increasing the price of milk to 
the producer? 

Mr. CULKIN. That is a suggested and also a practical 
solution, but for the present I advocate a direct frontal 
attack through the medium of the laws of the land that 
the Republican Party used to enforce. The question is, Is 
criminal monopoly more powerful in the field of dairy prod- 
ucts than the administration and Congress? [Applause.] 

I thank the gentleman from Connecticut for his courtesy. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the last time I took the 
floor of this House, the distinguished student of monopoly 
from New York, Mr. CULKIN, paid a merited and well- 
deserved tribute to the Attorney General. He paid a like 
tribute today, and indicated that whatever lapses there 
might be in the attempts to curb monopoly those breaks 
are probably attributable to the absence of necessary appro- 
priations in the Department of Justice. As a Member of 
Congress from Connecticut, the proud home of the dis- 
tinguished Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings, I trust 
that is the case, and that this Congress may give the Attor- 
ney General appropriations and uphold his arm in this 
great fight. 

Must we admit that our virtual battle against monopoly 
of the past 50 years is without results? What of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act? the Clayton Act? the Federal Trade 
Commission Act? the N. R. A.? and even the Robinson- 
Patman Act? Like Pilate who asked, “What is truth?” and 
hurried on without an answer, I, too, must leave this subject 
for want of time and embark upon the discourse which 
prompted my request for time under these special circum- 
stances in the field of foreign affairs. May I, therefore, 
tresspass upon your good nature at this late hour and speak 
upon the general subject of embargoes and the preroga- 
tives of the Chief Executive in the realm of foreign affairs? 

Our authority over embargoes is derived from our power 
over interstate commerce (witness art. 1, par. 8, sec. 3)— 


The Congress shall have the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes. 


As long as we adhere to those powers we are invincible, but 
once we allow the Chief Executive to apply those powers, 
subject to his findings, investigation, or inquiry, we lose our 
constitutional prerogatives and surrender to him vast privi- 
leges and rights. 

For this loss of power the Greeks had a story of many 
words which may be briefly summarized in this fashion. One 
of their great legendary giants was named Antaeus, whose 
father and mother were gods. Antaeus was a wrestler of 
renown, and so long as he remained in contact with his 
mother earth he was invincible. Even Hercules, he of the 
prodigous labors, was unable to throw him until he hit upon 
the idea of lifting him from the carth. That he did and 
when he had him in the air strangled him to death. Now 
I do not mean to say that when we allowed our powers to 
be predicated upon the finding of the President we allowed 
ourselves to be strangled, though in one sense we did. But 
we did allow another’s judgment to insert itself between our 
intent and the action that we might have wanted had we 
foreseen the picture of the Sino-Japanese war. 

However, we must, as Congressmen, operate under that 
commerce clause. It is a powerful commerce-killing weapon, 
and so powerful is it and its potency was so well understood 
by Jefferson and Madison, that they never sought to use 
that power until they had first obtained authority from 
Congress. As a matter of fact when the Tenth Congress 
came together in October 1807 there confronted it the effects 
of the death struggle between England and imperial Napoleon 
with both belligerents holding American maritime rights in 
contempt. Jefferson, won over to Madison’s peaceful coer- 
cion and always caring more for peace than commerce, re- 
quested Congress for embargo powers on all American ship- 
ping for foreign ports. What he got and how he erred under 
the pressure of that titanic struggle is all understood history 
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but the precedent of going to Congress was established. 
Later still, when Madison found himself and the country 
insulted beyond national endurance, our fourth President 
also asked for an embargo on British shipping for 90 days. 

Now let us look at the pattern of the President’s power. 
The Chief Executive derives his powers from the treaty- 
making clauses of the Constitution and the historical tra- 
ditional background of foreign affairs. In the recent 
Supreme Court case of the United States of America against 
Curtiss-Wright the embargo-power statute of May 28, 1934, 
was brought to the front. Under that statute— 


if the President finds that the prohibition of sale of arms, etc., 
may contribute to the reestablishment of peace between these 
countries and if after consultation with the governments of other 
American republics and with their cooperation he makes procla- 
mation to that effect it shall be unlawful to sell, etc. 


Here is what the Supreme Court said in reviewing his use 
of this power to indict the Curtiss-Wright Co. in selling 15 
machine guns to Bolivia, a country then at war in the Chaco. 
May I request that in reading the important extracts from 
this case, which seemingly and certainly on first thought 
grants almost unbelievable, irresponsible powers in the Presi- 
dent, that you remember that our Neutrality Act of 1937 
is generically parallel and substantially on all fours with 
the wording of the above extract from the Neutrality Em- 
bargo Act of 1934. Our latter-day act reads: 


Whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of 
war between, or among, two or more foreign states, the President 
shall proclaim such fact and it shall thereafter be unlawful to 
export arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 


Thus it is seen that we inferentially ask the President to 
“find that there exists a state of war” before he proclaims 
our neutrality status. Here is the Court’s decision in the 
Curtiss-Wright case in pertinent extracts. 


When the President is to be authorized by legislation to act in 
of a matter intended to affect a situation in foreign terri- 
tory, the legislator properly bears in mind the important con- 
sideration that the form of the President’s action—or, indeed, 
whether he shall act at all—may well depend, among other 
things, upon the nature of the confidential information which he 
has or may thereafter receive, or upon the effect which his action 
may have upon our foreign relations. 

In this vast external realm, with important, complicated, deli- 
cate, and manifold problems, the President alone has the power 
to or listen as a representative of the Nation. He makes 
treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate; but he alone 
negotiates. 

Into the field of negotiation the Senate cannot intrude; and 
Congress itself is powerless to invade it. As Marshall said in his 
great argument of March 7, 1800, in the House of Representatives, 
“the President is the sole organ of the Nation in its external rela- 
tions, and its sole representative with foreign nations.” 

The President is the constitutional representative of the United 
States with regard to foreign nations. He manages our concerns 
with foreign nations and must necessarily be most competent to 
determine when, how, and upon what subjects negotiation may be 
urged with the greatest prospect of success. For his conduct he is 
responsible. 

It is important to bear in mind that we are here dealing not alone 
with an authority vested in the President by an exertion of legis- 
lative power, but with such an authority plus the very delicate, 
plenary, and exclusive power of the President as the sole organ of 
the Federal Government in the field of international relations—a 
power which does not require as a basis for its exercise an act of 
Congress, but which, of course, like every other governmental power, 
must be exercised in subordination to the applicable provisions of 
the Constitution. 

It is quite apparent that if, in the maintenance of our interna- 
tional relations, embarrassment—perhaps serious embarrassment— 
is to be avoided and success for our aims achieved, congressional 
legislation which is to be made effective through negotiation and 
inquiry within the international field must often accord to the 
President a degree of discretion and freedom from statutory re- 
striction which would not be admissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved. 

Moreover, he, not Congress, has the better opportunity of know- 
ing the conditions which prevail in foreign countries, and especially 
is this true in time of war. He has his confidential sources of 
information. He has his agents in the form of diplomatic, con- 
sular, and other officials. 


In addition to this recent case Chief Justice Marshall states 
in the famous Marberry against Madison case: 


By the Constitution of the United States the President is in- 
vested with certain important political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion and is accountable only 
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to the country in his political character and to his own con- 
science. The subjects are political. They respect the Nation, not 
the individual rights; and being entrusted to the Executive, the 
decision of the Executive is conclusive. The application of this 
remark will be perceived by resorting to the act of Congress for 
establishing the Department of Foreign Affairs. This officer, as 
his duties were prescribed by that act, is to conform precisely to 
the will of the President. The acts of such an officer can never 
be examined by the courts. Questions in their nature political 
or which are by the Constitution and laws submitted to the Execu- 
tive, can never be made in this court. 

It is thus apparent that the Supreme Court invests in the 
President plenipotentiary powers in the realms of foreign 
affairs and in so many words indicates that the Congress 
itself suspends its authority when it asks the Chief Executive 
to embargo arms, and so forth, upon his finding. That place- 
ment of the need of a finding in the President practically 
places the Chief Executive within the all-embracing pre- 
rogatives of his powers in foreign affairs. May we not say 
that though the Congress would have the President act upon 
the appearance of certain facts the President need not act if 
that would jeopardize his policy in the field of foreign affairs? 

May we not, therefore, also say that when we asked the 
President to find that “there exists a state of war,” we per- 
mitted him to act within his own powers and to shield his 
decision beyond the reach of our impeachment or practical 
constitutional criticism? Certainly those highly significant 
words, that in acting his decision “may well depend among 
other things,” are determinative of the instant case. Does 
anyone now think that we can impeach him? Let us be 
realistic and frankly admit that in the denouement of this 
act and the complexity of the present situation in China, we 
are disappointed in one sense, yet enlightened in another. 

You nor I, nor even the most competent authority in the 
State Department, could have foreseen the developments of 
the present status. Of course, we have seen hostilities break 
out without any declaration of war. The cogent résumé of 
the Naval War College reports from 1933 at page 92 has this 
to say: 

Declaration of war. From early Biblical times there was usually 
a considerable degree of formality in instituting war measures. 
Formal announcements and replies were common. The Greeks 
and Romans made declarations and at times prescribed a period 
between declaration and active hostilities during which satisfac- 
tion might be made. The sending of heralds, the issuing of ulti- 
mata, periods of grace, challenges, and so forth, in varying forms, 
continued to be used till the late seventeenth century. 

With extension of overseas territories and the development 
of maritime activity, practice became less strict and embar- 
goes, letters of marque, and reprisals indicated changed at- 
titudes. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
greater number of wars were carried on and concluded with- 
out declaration. Many complications and uncertainties arose 
in consequence of this change and the statement of the court 
in the case of the Buena Ventura set forth the situation as of 
1899. 

The practice of a formal proclamation before recognizing 
an existing war and capturing enemy’s property has fallen 
into disuse in modern times, and actual hostilities may deter- 
mine the date of the commencement of war, though no proc- 
lamation may have been issued, no declaration made, and 
no action of the legislative branch of the government had 
(87 Fed. 927; 175 U. S. 384). 

The uncertainty of the time at which war commenced gave 
rise to many difficulties as the relations of belligerents and 
of neutrals changed. Intricate legal problems arose as to 
rights of capture, transfer of titles, and other relations 
common in modern relations among states and among their 
citizens. 

Before 1907 some writers had maintained that there was 
some sort of political morality which should be observed 
by states obliging them to make it publicly known before 
engaging in war. There was, however, before 1907 no legal 
obligation to make a declaration before engaging in hostili- 
ties, and the legality of war without declaration was admitted 
in practice and by the courts. Evidence of the confusion 
which such a position may entail may be seen in the early 
stages of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, as well as the 
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Spanish-American War, 1898. With these facts in mind, the 
delegates at The Hague in 1907 hoped to and did take a 
step toward peace by defining the conditions essential to the 
legal opening of hostilities. 

The experience of states of the world since 1907 would seem 
to be sufficient to prove the legal value of a convention which 
would fix the time of and prerequisites for the opening of 
hostilities. The demarcation of the line between peace and 
war, uncertainty as to the rights of the parties using force, 
as well as of third parties, prevails. Other conventions of 
The Hague in 1907 give ample evidence of the distinction, 
between the idea of the resort to the use of force and the 
resort to war. 

The parties signing and ratifying the Hague Convention 
acted with clear understanding upon this matter, and much 
of the recent confusion is due to writing and discussion that 
fails to make the legally established distinction which has 
prevailed since 1907. Some of these writers have based their 
conclusion upon eighteenth and nineteenth century prac- 
tice and decisions from some of the unfortunate consequences 
of which the efforts of 1907 aimed to escape. Others have 
argued in a fashion implying that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations superseded all existing treaties and estab- 
lished a new vocabulary for international law and new prin- 
ciples for interpretation of treaties. Such methods discredit 
their conclusions and weaken confidence in the Covenant of 
the League. The Hague Convention of 1907, not drawn up 
at a time of exceptional international stress, aimed to take 
steps toward the maintenance of peace in the world on the 
basis of respect for law, and no state or states were under 
compulsion to affix their signatures or to accept the con- 
ventions. The method of procedure in relation to the open- 
ing of hostilities may in brief summary show this. 

Let us look into our own history and reread the French 
spoliation cases. In the current issue of the American Jour- 
nal of International Law, at page 645, October 1937, we 
have a most illuminating article not only on the instant 
problem but, more important, the resultant issues that must 
be settled in the case of an adoption of belligerent rights 
and neutrality. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert this extract from the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The extract is as follows: 

In the often-mentioned French spoliation cases, which arose out 
of seizures of American vessels by French ships and reciprocal 
action by American ships against French vessels in that period of 
maritime hostility between France and the United States from 
1796 to 1799, the American courts were confronted with an anoma- 
lous situation which the Supreme Court of Claims 86 years later 
decided was not “public war.” This sort of quasi-hostility, which 
the English jurist, Sir William Scott, alluded to in 1798 as a 
“state of hostility” (if so it may be called) became more complex 
with the e of a congressional act that laid down prize 
regulations and authorized American vessels to resist search, al- 
though no declaration of war had been issued by either France or 
the United States. The Supreme Court faced the problem of 
deciding the legal status of the conditions in Bas against Tingh. 
In the most elaborate of the seriatim opinions delivered by the 
members of the Court, Justice Washington said: 

“It may * * * be safely laid down that every contention by 
force between two nations, in external matters, under the au- 
thority of their respective government, is not only war, but 
public war * * +. But hostilities may subsist, between two 
nations, more confined in its nature and extent; * * * and 
this is more properly termed imperfect war; because those who are 
authorized to commit hostilities act under special author- 
ity * . Still, however, it is public war, because it is an 
external contention by force between some of the members of the 
two nations, authorized by the legitimate powers. 

“It is said that a war of the imperfect kind is more properly 
called acts of hostility, or reprisals, and that Congress did not 
mean to consider the hostility between France and the United 
States as constitutting a state of war * . The degree of 
hostility meant to be carried on was sufficiently described without 
declaring that we were at war . What then is the legisla- 
tive will? In fact and in law we are at war. 

“That tribunal rendered a series of judgments interpreting the 
spoliation period in quite a different manner than had the 
Supreme Court in 1800, In Gray, administrator, v. United States, 
the Attorney General sought to prove that there had been war 


with France and hence there were no valid claims against the 
United States Government. He cited the facts that battles were 


fought and won on the high seas—property captured, diplomatic 
relations broken, prisoners taken and held for exchange or retalia- 
tion, according to the laws of war. The Court, however, found 
that although these facts constitute very strong evidence of the 
existence of war, still they are not conclusive, and the facts * * * 
may not be inconsistent with a state of reprisals straining the 
relations of the state to their utmost tension, daily threatening 
hostilities of a more serious nature, but still short of that war 
which abrogates treaties, and after the conclusion of which the 
parties must, as between themselves, begin international life 
anew. 

“We are oft the opinion that no such war existed as 
operated to abrogate treaties, to suspend private rights, or to 
authorize indiscriminate seizures * * * that is, in short, it 
was no public war but a limited war in its nature similar to a 
prolonged series of reprisals. 

“These decisions of the Court of Claims can hardly be recon- 
ciled with the decision of the Supreme Court in Bas v. Tingh, 
for the latter asserted definitely that the condition was ‘public 
war’ while the former asserted quite the opposite. Indeed, the 
Supreme Court’s decision that the condition was a limited public 
war, which, from the words of all three Justices, was intended to 
mean an international war in fact and law being waged in a 
partial manner, was interpreted to mean a quasi-war or a con- 
dition like reprisals but not quite amounting to an international 
war. The Court of Claims seems to have erred in putting this 
construction on the previous decision, but since the act of Con- 
gress which gave the Court of Claims jurisdiction over the spolia- 
tion cases provided for no appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
latter never had occasion to rule on the question. With regard 
to the Court of Claims’ emphasis on the fact that the spoliation 
hostilities did not operate to abrogate existing treaties between 
the two countries, it must be pointed out that the United States 
claimed during the period that it was ‘of right’ freed from the 
obligations under them. In addition, the compact of 1800 recog- 
nized these treaties as having been in whole or in part abrogated, 
a situation similar if not identical with what normally takes 
place after a state of war between two nations. 

“Both the cases in the Court of Claims and Bas v. Tingh 
purport to have as the basis of their decision the intent of the 
war-making power of government in the crisis—i. e., Congress. It 
seems logical to assume that the Supreme Court in 1800 was better 
able to judge the legislative intent of Congress, as well as the 
general conditions and sentiments of time, than was the Court of 
Claims almost 90 years after the events. Indeed, the Court of 
Claims relied to a considerable extent upon statements made in 
Congress in the years 1825-35, when a congressional committee 
was investigating the matter due to the introduction of bills 
designed to compensate individuals for losses in the spoliation 
period. The opinion of the Attorney General at the time of the 
hostilities that the situation was a ‘maritime war authorized by 
both nations,’ the Court of Claims ignored. It likewise passed 
over statements by Members of the House of Representatives like 
that of Edward Livingston, who, when the act of 1779 was passed, 
exhorted: ‘Let no man flatter himself that the vote which has 
been given is not a declaration of war. Gentlemen know that this 
is the case.“ Instead of looking into the speeches of Members 
of the House in 1799 as indicating the intent of that body in 
passing the legislation authorizing the hostilities against France, 
the Court of Claims finds that: 

„Those were times of great excitement; between the danger 
of international conflict and the heat of partisan contest states- 
men could not look at the situation with the calmness 
by their successors and these successors with some exceptions to 
be sure regarded the relations between the countries as not 
amounting to war. 

In this decision the Court of Claims introduces the “challenge 
doctrine,” which suggests that when one State attacks another 
State without declaring its intention to make war, the attacked 
State is the recipient of a challenge. If it undertakes to resist by 
force of arms or if it declares war, the condition then becomes 
a state of war. On the other hand, if it fails to declare war or 
resist, the situation would not be a state of war, but rather the 
use of force short of war.’ 

“To sum up the spoliation cases, it seems fair to conclude that 
law and logic favor the position taken by the Supreme Court in 
Bas v. Tingh, rather than that of the Court of Claims in the 
later cases. There were hostilities authorized by both France and 
the United States and the intention of the two Governments at the 
time seems to have been war. The subsequent change in govern- 
ment in France when the Directory was superseded altered the 
policy of that state, but could Napoleon’s contention that he did 
not intend war change the fact that the previous French Govern- 
men apparently had so intended? Once again, however, we should 
point out that, although the Supreme Court called the situation 
public war and the Court of Claims found it not public war, the 
decisions of neither court allow any intermediate legal status 
between war and peace.” 


I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would the gentleman advise 
that we should repeal the Neutrality Act? 


Mr. SHANLEY. I do not think so at this moment. I 
think as far as I am concerned, if I may say that rather 
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modestly, that all the fears and all the points of friction that 
must be said to have been the effective causes of our Neu- 
trality Acts of recent years are happily absent in this strug- 
gle in the Far East. There have been no great sales of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war; no extension of credit, 
because all sales have been cash transactions, There has 
been no solicitation in America, all because there has been 
no open war. I do not have time to go into the various 
analyses, but I would vouchsafe this thought, that I am not 
anxious to make any changes that will not be tested on the 
ramparts of more tried convictions than in the past. I do 
not think we ought to be hysterical and run from the par- 
ticular to the general without thought. I have been willing 
to give this act a 2-year trial. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SHANLEY] has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time may be extended 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SHANLEY. I yield gladly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman heard the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations say the 
other day that he thought it would aid Japan and the 
Fascist countries of Europe more by putting the law into 
effect than by not putting it into effect. On that basis, I 
am wondering if the State Department is using the Neutral- 
ity Act as an instrument of choosing sides, rather than as a 
means of keeping us from taking sides in a conflict. 

Mr. SHANLEY. The answer to that is the statement of 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, on July 16, 1937, 
when he declared there was no such intent; that he believed 
in neutrality and hoped for its revitalization, and empha- 
sized our opposition to “entering into alliances or entangling 
commitments.” It is unlikely that he has suffered such 
a change of opinion since his forthright testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 1936, when 
they were considering S. 3474. There he said: 

We have striven to deal as fundamentally as possible with these 
conditions, and to serve notice on the world that we are preserv- 
ing our neutral rights as they existed before the war, and planning 
to ask the nations, as I said before some of the Senators came in, 


to convene as soon as they will and reaffirm and revitalize the 
whole structure of international law as it relates to these neutral 
rights. 


Every war presents different circumstances and conditions which 
might have to be dealt with differently, both as to time and man- 
ner. For these reasons, difficulties inherent in any effort to lay 
down by legislative enactment inelastic rules or regulations to be 


be given the President which tan not and could not be seriously 
controversial. These might well include discretion as to the 
time of imposing an anien: Moreover, we should not concen- 
trate entirely on means for neutral and lose sight of 
other constructive methods of avoiding involvement in wars between 
other countries. Our foreign policy would indeed be a weak one 
if it began or ended with the announcement of a neutral position 
on the outbreak of a.foreign war. I conceive it to be our duty 
and in the interest of our country and of humanity, not only to 
remain aloof from disputes and conflicts with which we have no 
direct concern, but also to use our influence in any appropriate 
way to bring about the peaceful settlement of international differ- 
ences. Our own interest and our duty as a great power forbid that 
we shall sit idly by and watch the development of hostilities with 


we might prevent or lessen the scourge X 
policy as a member of thè community of nations should be two- 
fold—first, to avoid being brought into a war, and, second, to pro- 


sary if we are to retain the respect of other nations, and at the 
same time hold our position of influence for peace and interna- 
tional stability in the family of nations. 
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atm should be to avoid involvement in other 
people's difficulties and hence to lessen our chances of being drawn 


peace obtains, problems regarding neutrality will not arise. 


Mr. SHANLEY. Have I answered the question, Mr. Case? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would pursue it further, 
but the gentleman’s time is limited. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHANLEY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do not know whether 
the gentleman heard Professor Buell on Town Hall the other 
evening, but he stated that in his opinion the so-called 
Neutrality Act was pro-Japanese and pro-British. 

Mr. SHANLEY. I have read his statement in Foreign 
Affairs though I did not read his Town Hall speech. In 
effect that article points out the possibilities which might 
make us an ally of Japan and Britain but then the Chief 
Executive always has that dangerous power outside of this 
act. Of course, that statement you mention is later than 
the article appearing in Foreign Affairs. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think you will find 
he said it very clearly. I know the gentleman was anxious 
to have a limited time for this so-called Neutrality Act. 

Mr. SHANLEY. I accept the Neutrality Act as a com- 
promise because we obtained the 2-year limitation. I re- 
peat that I do not think that any group, students, or non- 
students, legislators or nonlegislators, or the President 
himself, is able to foresee this picture far enough in advance 
to provide anything other than a simple standard of neu- 
trality such as we have at the present time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is very difficult to 
legislate neutrality. 

Mr. HANLEN. That is very true. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHANLEY, I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut did not read the report of Professor Buell’s state- 
ment wherein he criticized the President’s Chicago speech, 
but went on and indicted the Neutrality Act on the ground 
that it failed to distinguish between the aggressor and de- 
fending nations. That is perhaps what the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocrrs] was referring to. 

Mr. SHANLEY. That is Professor Buell’s attitude, I be- 
lieve. He has always had that attitude, it would seem. I 
will check that speech and I thank my colleagues for calling 
it to my attention. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat that the scene changes 
rapidly. Why, just realize when the World War was in 
progress we had all the handmaids of war and neutrality. 
Contraband lists were declared, protests were made, block- 
ades were set out, war zones mapped out, the right of search 
and seizure practiced, mines laid, convoys used, and diplo- 
matic relations severed while neutrals hastened to play their 
historic part in scrupulously attempting to adhere to the 
then admitted laws or customs incumbent on their sale of 
arms and munitions by their governments though individ- 
ual citizens might do so; made regulations of use of wire- 
less stations; and in a hundred and one ways attempted to 
sail through the rocky headlands of a belligerent’s Scylla and 
the tortuous whirlpools of a neutral’s Charybdis. 

On the experience of those days with the innumerable 
problems and weighty questions Sterling Edmunds wrote his 
Lawless Law of Nations; F, Hartley Grattan brought out 
Why We Fought; Walter Millis, Road to War; Edwin 
Borchard, Neutrality for the United States; Charles Sey- 
mour, American Neutrality; and a score of other treatises 
with the disclosures of secret pacts and the disillusionment of 
Americans by the rank selfishness at Versailles a hysteria 
was engendered which in many respects brought out a most 
jaundiced picture and resulted in overreaching correctives. 
Just look at the types of bills introduced in this House in the 
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last 5 years and you can see the nervous efforts to do some- 
thing regardless of the future. Neutrality neurosis gave us 
congressional jitters. It was remarkable that an arresting 
norm existed between those who would change ignorantly and 
those who ignorantly opposed change. The ultimate goal of 
all in the neutrality peneplain is not an easy one, for time 
alone possesses the erosive agents to remove the epidermis 
of prejudice, blindness, and chaotic thought in the subject 
today. 

In short, even in our neutrality hearings, most people 
emphasized the World War, pictured another such world war 
and attempted to legislate for that event. For various 
reasons they had their fears and apprehensions; one man 
saw only the banking interests as the greedy forerunners of 
our entry into that catastrophe; another blamed the muni- 
tion makers; a third pointed out the propaganda of the 
Allies; a fourth said the violation of Belgium, German 
atrocities, and the culminating cruelty in the sinking of the 
Lusitania were the influential factors, forgetting that in all 
these events more than enough time had elapsed to have 
softened the instant pitch of excitement and awful anger. 
Others gave vastly different reasons, but all would agree that 
it was wrong to sell so much on credit to the Allies, amount- 
ing in round numbers virtually to ten billions; wrong to 
ship lethal instruments of war that in sum total sales 
amounted to over two and one-half billions of dollars; 
dangerous for our citizens to travel on belligerent vessels; 
hazardous for us to permit armed belligerent merchantmen 
to enter our harbors, and equally fatal for the stirring up of 
racial sympathy and aid by permitting contributions and 
kindred outlets for support here in America. That was the 
picture with all its horrendous results. On those chimeras 
we legislated and on those fears we built. 

Is it any wonder we are disconcerted when not a single 
factor of proportion in this war picture is seemingly existent 
in the Sino-Japanese hostilities? As we said before, our ship- 
ments of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, even 
munitions in the larger sense, are almost negligible to both 
sides. There are no credit transactions of old, for cash is 
placed on the barrel head. We are not worried by armed 
merchantmen of either nation, nor contributions, nor the 
presence of our citizens on either Chinese or Nipponese ships. 
Our points of friction have been few and far between, rela- 
tively speaking, so few indeed, that under the old interna- 
tional law we might well have taken care of the situation, 
though, in my humble opinion, our threat of embargoes even 
today has had a greater softening power than we realize. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves that we can legislate a sure- 
fire armor against war and rumors of war. Rather must we 
believe with Marcus Aurelius that we must be content with 
the slightest gain. It is not to be hoped that as each new 
situation unfolds itself we will have a strait-jacket formula 
to solve it. Why this very legislation of ours, enacted with 
study and refiection even today, presents anomalies which 
none foresaw. We stop American industries here from ship- 
ping to foreign belligerents as soon as the proclamation of 
neutrality is declared by the President, but nothing prevents 
the establishment of American branches in other countries, 
even across our northern and southern borders. In like 
manner those outlets could handle loans and contributions 
and in this indirect fashion tear the props from our legis- 
lative prophylaxis. 

There are incongruities in our Neutrality Act of 1937, 
which was signed May 1, 1937, and the Convention of Buenos 
Aires on Consultation of 1936, which, oddly and probably 
alarmingly enough, was not signed until June 29, 1937. 
From the Constitution of Magruder and Clarke I have ex- 
tracted a paragraph called Federal Statutes and Treaties 
Are of Equal Rank. When a Federal statute and treaty 
relate to the same subject, the courts will always endeavor 
to construe them so as to give effect to both, if that can be 
done without violating the language of either; but if the two 
are inconsistent, the last one in date will control the other 
(Whitney v. Robertson, 124 U. S. 194). It is submitted that 
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if two treaties are in conflict the same interpretation is 
reasonable. 

Professor Buell, Raymond Leslie Buell, in Foreign Policy 
Reports of October 1, 1937, brings up another inconsistency: 
“The United States is party to a number of multilateral 
agreements which may be affected by the Neutrality Act. 
The most obvious case of conflict arises between the Conven- 
tion of Rights and Duties of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife, adopted at Habana on February 20, 1928—a treaty 
ratified by the United States on May 21, 1930. Under this 
treaty American governments in the event of civil strife are 
obliged ‘to forbid the traffic in arms and war material ex- 
cept when intended for the government, while the belliger- 
ency of the rebels has not been recognized * * * But 
under the Neutrality Act, the arms embargo, if applied in the 
event of civil strife, must apply equally to government and 
rebels. Under the Habana convention the United States has 
an obligation to impose an arms embargo upon the rebels 
alone, but under the Neutrality Act the President apparently 
cannot impose an arms embargo unless it applies equally to 
both the rebels and the government concerned.” 

Such difficulties are part and parcel of every attempt to 
make a treaty or impose an embargo. Our vast archives of 
treaties must be thoroughly studied for inconsistencies in 
theory but from a salutary point of view the practical 
evils are not so great. Fortunately the President, in this 
case, has the intervening or causal privilege and in that way 
he can protect us against unforseen afterthoughts of damag- 
ing consequences. Of course, under the constitutional 
authority cited, the most recent act is governing authority but 
none wishes to utilize such an outlet. I tried to point out 
in the hearings last year the dangers of our commercial and 
reciprocal treaties and vice versa. 

Let no one imagine that there is not an onerous load de- 
posited in the hand of the President when we ask him to find 
that there exists “a status of war,” especially when it may well 
be said that the very nations involved may have done every- 
thing to remove from their conflict the very concomitants 
which would invite his determination. Certainly, in the Chi- 
nese war at this time both belligerents have avoided those 
prior attributes of a status of war, and they apparently have 
done it for a purpose. For the President of the United States, 
out of all the nations in the world, to declare that a status 
of war is, indeed, a matter of grave and supreme, perhaps 
horrendous, importance to the rest of the world as well as 
to us. Let alone the feeling of offense that either or both 
might feel, there is the added impossibility that reasonable 
world inferences might stigmatize Japan as the aggressor, for 
this might jeopardize our nationals in China, forfend chances 
for peace, and unduly harm our commercial interests. There 
is much to be said pro and con on these contingencies at a 
later date, but it is significant that if either Japan or China 
does declare war or sever their diplomatic relations our Neu- 
trality Act will come out of its chrysalis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of 
the House the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRADLEY] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I intend to talk upon 
the wage and hour bill, I would ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks, in order to save time, communi- 
cations from affiliates in the State of Pennsylvania, of the 
American Federation of Labor, of the C. I. O., and of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, in which they endorse, this week, the 
wage and hour bill, and solicit the support of Members 
of Congress. I ask unanimous consent to include those 
communications in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is upon the Speaker’s 
desk a petition to secure a vote on the wage and hour bill 
in this House. 

I am a new Member of this body, but I have been told 
that the Rules Committee is the servant of the House of 
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Representatives; that it is the duty of the Rules Committee 
to facilitate legislation and to give Members of this House 
an opportunity to express their will upon legislation which 
has been introduced into this body. There are those who 
tell us that if the Rules Committee refuses to report a rule, we 
have our redress. All we have to do is to secure 218 signa- 
tures to a petition of discharge, and then we will be able 
to vote upon the legislation. I submit that if that procedure 
were adopted with regard to every piece of legislation that 
comes before this body, very little would be accomplished 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Before I yield to my distinguished friend, 
I would like to say that I cannot yield further because my 
time is so limited. I yield to the gentleman from Montana 
for a question. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania heard the speech of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Dies] in which he discussed the position 
of the Democrats on that committee who were opposed to 
reporting out the wage and hour bill. What is the gentle- 
man’s opinion of that speech? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes; I heard the speech of my genial 
friend from Texas. Despite the fact that I do not agree 
with his present political philosophy, I have, in the short 
time I have been a Member of this body, learned to like 
him and have a genuine high regard for him. In his usual 
manner Martin made a good speech, with great eloquence, 
and versatility., It reminded me of the first speech I ever 
heard Martin make. The first speech I ever heard him 
make was in Philadelphia. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee sent my friend from Texas up there during the last 
campaign, and I had the honor of speaking from the same 
platform that night. He delivered a speech that would 
kindle the flame of liberalism in the heart of even the most 
rampant Tory. [Laughter.] He took them from the first 
pages of history down to the present time. He told them 
how under the Caesars the unscrupulous barons of wealth 
had exploited the people. He told them how the Gracchi 
brothers in Rome had striven to ameliorate the lot of the 
masses in those days. He told them how the Bourbons of 
France had tried to stifle liberty and had imposed their will 
upon the masses; and he pointed out to them very effec- 
tively that all through history gentlemen of this character 
had not only worked hardships upon the people but had 
eventually encompassed the ruination of their own nations. 
He brought them right down to the present day, to the 
Du Ponts, the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Raskobs, and 
all of their satellites; and he told them how they were at- 
tempting to do in the United States what the Caesars and 
the Bourbons and all the tyrants of history had done in 
Europe. 

He made a very wonderful speech and I sat back there very 
well satisfied [laughter], and I said to myself, “This fellow 
is all right. By God! He is further left than Roosevelt.” 
[Applause and laughter.1 And did the crowd go wild! They 
just raved. He had three encores. [Laughter.] He told 
them how the Du Ponts and the Morgans in this land of ours, 
in this Republic of peace on earth, good will to men, this 
modern Canaan of ours, a land overflowing with milk and 
honey—the Du Ponts and the Morgans were taking the cream 
out of the milk and the sugar out of the honey. [Laughter 
and applause.] I applauded louder than anybody else in the 
crowd. [Laughter.] 

After the meeting was over the district leaders of my party 
came to me and said, “BrapLey, you will not have much to do 
down there with men like that.” [Laughter.] 

I said, “That is right; all I shall have to do is to go down 
there and vote “aye”, and I will not have anything to worry 
about.” But I have been a little disillusioned. [Laughter] 
Only one note of apprehension was struck that night. After 
the meeting was over an old gentleman came up and said, 
“BRADLEY, I have been a Democrat all my life; I have fought 
for the liberal principles of the Democratic Party and I am 
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proud of it,” he said, “but you know we have to exercise a 
little bit of discretion; we have to be practical about these 
things. We are in a political campaign,” he said, “and you 
know how the Republican orators and Republican newspapers 
have been trying to say that Roosevelt isa Communist. But 
you know they have not gotten away with it because the 
people know it is nothing but a lot of vicious propaganda; 
however, you better get hold of this Democratic campaign 
committee. If they send these orators around here” [laugh- 
ter]—that is a fact; he said, “If they send these orators 
around here, they are going to have these people thinking 
that perhaps there is something in this Communist talk.” 
{Applause and laughter.] 

This old gentleman said further, “Everything that the Con- 
gressman from Texas said is absolutely right, and we are 
positively going to do everything that he said we shall have 
to do in order to correct the conditions in this country; but,” 
he said, “My God! The man is like good old Bob La Follette; 
he is 15 years ahead of his time.” [Laughter and applause.] 

They believed everything he said that night. [Laughter.] 
I, too, was convinced that he meant what he said. [Ap- 
plause.] And I still think that he meant what he said. I 
think the trouble with Martin is that he has become so irri- 
tated through rubbing shoulders with and getting very little 
results from these bureaucrats around Washington that he is 
so fed up with the bureaucratic system, that it has so irri- 
tated him that his vision is not as clear as it formerly was. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, may I not say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I think the gentleman has a very 
fine constituency and that they have a splendid Congress- 
man. I hope they will keep him here a long time. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentleman. I sincerely hope 
that he will redeem himself, and I reciprocate the wish that 
his constituents may keep him here for a long time; they, 
too, have a fine Congressman. [Laughter and applause.] 

I think he meant what he said, but he is fed up with these 
bureaucrats here in Washington; but I submit to you that 
we cannot tell these people who are suffering under these 
intolerable conditions in the sweatshops that because we do 
not like the bureaucrats in Washington we are going to con- 
demn them, the workers, to starvation wages. That is no 
answer to give to men who are trying to feed their children; 
and they cannot feed them on $11 a week; and we cannot 
alibi ourselves because we do not like the bureaucrats in 
Washington. 

The wage earner and the toiler in the sweatshop are not 
responsible for the bureaucracies of Washington. Because 
some are seeking to eliminate what they consider the evils of 
bureaucracy we cannot be put in the position where we have 
to tell the pecple we cannot give them any relief at the 
present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just read an article by one of America's 
foremost writers which appeared in a well-known magazine. 
He has made a survey of the conditions in certain sections 
of the United States. He states that in the communities 
where certain industrial corporations have fastened their 
talons upon those communities, able-bodied men and women 
have worked for years and have never received one penny 
in their pay envelopes. They are the victims of the low- 
wage scale and the company-store system. For years the 
only thing they received was an empty pay envelope, which 
called for $11 but there were subtractions and reductions 
for everything they had to purchase in the company store. 

These people cannot leave because they never save enough 
money to get away. If any Member of Congress thinks that 
because those industries come to his community they are 
conferring a boon upon that community, he is very much 
mistaken. The financiers who are incorporating and 


financing the sweatshops are the very ones who have ex- 
ploited labor in other parts of the country for years and 
have well nigh ruined the communities in which they op- 
erated and you will experience the same thing in yours. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Not at this time. You will experience the 
same thing with them before they are through. 

Mr. W. Gordon McKelvey, secretary of the Southern Gar- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, sent an open letter to mill 
owners in various parts of the United States requesting them, 
“For God's sake take heed,” and he pointed out it was impos- 
sible to expect the men and women of America to be content 
with $7, $8, $9, $10, or $11 a week. He told them they were 
sowing, right in their own communities, the seeds of com- 
munism and he called upon them to adopt a different atti- 
tude toward their employees. That letter was from the 
secretary of the association and his office is in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A great many of you believe that we recently elected Demo- 
cratic Members of the House are only interlopers. Some 
refer to us contemptuously as “New Deal Democrats.” You 
make a grave mistake when you try to measure the extent 
of our democracy or the sincerity of our advocacy of the 
principles of Jefferson by the length of service we have in 
this House. It was a very easy matter to be a Democrat 
when you had a chance to be elected to office from sections 
of the country where the party machinery dominated the 
political situation. However, Mr. Speaker, we have come 
here from districts in which we have fought for democracy 
for years, with no hope of political reward because we be- 
lieved the philosophy of Jefferson was needed to protect our 
American people. Never in my life, except once, have I or 
any of my family voted for other than the Democratic ticket. 
That was when La Follette ran for President. I voted for 
him, the only time in my life I ever voted for other than a 
Democratic candidate. I have no apologies for that, because 
he was a better Democrat, perhaps, than those of us who 
parade the banner of Democracy. He had a greater vision 
than any man of his day. 

Mr. Speaker, we have for years and years fought and 
struggled to remain true to the principles of democracy in 
sections of the country where a Democrat could not even be 
elected to the office of local constable. However, we were 
heartened by the fact that we knew there were men in the 
Congress of the United States who were sincerely battling for 
the ideals and the principles of Thomas Jefferson. I appeal 
to you Democrats to serve notice upon those who wish to 
exploit the workers of this country, no matter in what sec- 
tion of the country it may be, that there is no place, there is 
no room, for a sweatshop that pays $10 or $11 a week and 
expects American citizens to long tolerate such conditions, 
Such conditions will breed communism. I ask you before it 
is too late, that all Democrats from all sections of the coun- 
try join together to rekindle the fires of Democracy and let 
the people understand that when President Roosevelt and 
the Democratic candidates promised them certain liberal leg- 
islation, that we meant what we said and we will give it to 
them, in order to save the country and likewise save the 
democracy of Jefferson, which advocates principles which are 
for the greatest good of the greatest number in all sections of 
our Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the article referred to by the gentle- 
man, did the writer indicate in any way whatsoever that in 
the automobile centers of this country the companies operate 
commissary stores or take wages away from the people in 
the manner indicated by the gentleman? 

Mr. BRADLEY. He wrote principally of the textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. The gentleman referred to a certain 
article which dealt with low wages and working conditions. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Les. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that the 
present House bill, as it stands, based on the wage scale, 
the value of services, and the cost of living in the various 
communities, as well as the local differentials, as provided 
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for in that bill, is a good one, and that the situation in re- 
gard to low wages would be changed in certain localities? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I agree with the gentleman that the bill 
is not all it should be. I would like to see a bill without any 
differential in it at all that would be solely for the benefit 
of the manufacturer. Because certain sections of the coun- 
try have been given a good climate by God, wherein the 
people are able to live cheaply as compared with other sec- 
tions of the country, is no reason for the manufacturer to 
take advantage of the climate and the conditions which God 
gave to the people. That is something which should be an 
asset of the people—not of corporations. 

Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman is opposed to any differ- 
ential and he would like to see a bill without any differential. 
May I ask a question and give a little foundation therefor? 
We have rate schedules for what is known as official terri- 
tory, for instance, that comes almost down to the Mason 
and Dixon line. I live in Alabama, which lies in the south- 
ern territory. Then there is southwestern territory, made 
up of Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas and per- 
haps another State. The territory west of that is classified 
as western territory. In those areas trade agreements, and 
so forth, have grown up so that they are recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the various territorial 
classifications. 

In shipping goods from the North to the South and from 
the South to the North over the identical lines, the goods 
being handled by the same train crews, for example, if you 
ship something from Philadelphia to Birmingham it goes at 
the official rate, but if you ship the same item from Bir- 
mingham to Philadelphia it goes anywhere from 4 percent 
to as high as 30 percent higher at the southern rate. If 
the wage and hour bill is passed without a differential, so 
in addition to the wages paid to produce a commodity the 
producer of such commodity must absorb the transporta- 
tion differential, how is he going to meet competition on the 
open market when it comes to getting contracts for the sale 
of his goods? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think that is something which should 
be fought out with the I. C. C. It is a matter of railroad 
rates. We suffer under the same situation right at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. STARNES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I shall be glad to yield in just a moment. 

I am not hopeful that we shall be able to get such a bill 
through the House without any differential. I admit those 
things take time. However, I do think this bill is a step in 
the right direction, that it is a good start, and we should 
at least start somewhere. If we have to make any adjust- 
ments later, we can make them with equal justice to all 
sections of the country, and I shall be glad to cooperate in 
that respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATRICK. One other word along the same line: I 
have signed the petition to bring the bill out on the floor. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I know the gentleman has signed the 
petition and think he is to be commended for his broad, lib- 
eral political philosophy, in which I knew he is sincere. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does not the gentleman believe it would 
be wise and for the benefit of the entire Nation to have an 
amendment put in the bill providing that transportation dif- 
ferentials shall be eliminated, so there will be no transpor- 
tation differentials in the entire country? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think the transportation differentials 
could be covered by an amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the letters to which I referred earlier in my 
remarks are as follows: 

Lasor’s NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., November 10, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As you leave for the special session, you are asked to 

carry with you our most earnest request that Congress do not 


adjourn until it has enacted an adequate wage and hour bill and 
other needed progressive legislation. 
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Business and industry of the Nation were decidedly stimulated 
by the constructive measures which were applied in the previous 
emergency. By these means the condition of the country, most 
deplorable due to the industrial collapse, improved rapidly. This 
is universally admitted. 

Present business distress proves that the Government withdrew 
its assistance too soon. The market has not expanded enough 
for the mass of goods which are produced to be consumed through 
present purchasing power. Millions of unemployed have not re- 
turned to jobs because too many others work unduly long hours. 

there is an emergency. It is Nation-wide. 

Hence the pressing need for the Federal wage and hour bill. A 
measure economically sound and equitable would stop industry 
from sinking deeper into slump, make competition fair, revive and 
raise business to the main road of prosperity. 

We are sure you realize it is worth all that can be done to halt 
business recession before it reaches a crisis. Those of your col- 
leagues who are cold or hostile will have to be won over, lest the 
danger now feared becomes a tragic reality. May your fullest sup- 

be counted on to have Congress pass an effective wage and 
hour bill and other needed progressive legislation? 


Very truly yours, 
P. T. Facan, State Chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Harrisburg, Pa, November 13, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: We y request your vote and influence in 
Cane Ex NaO ‘bid TAAN Mepichatices ‘Soe: TAOLAS EACEA hak 
will eliminate labor exploitation and provide additional employ- 
ment opportunities in such industries. 

Ivania, our second largest industrial State, has already 
enacted good legislation covering hours of work, minimum wages, 
and child labor. A résumé of that legislation is enclosed. 

The enactment of similar legislation on a Federal basis will 
establish a standard for interstate industries that would assist in 
vitiating competition claims betwen the States, and lead eventually 
to the enactment of relatively uniform legislation throughout the 
Nation. 

We ardently believe that such reasonable governmental regula- 
tion of our social and economic affairs is not only essential from 
a humanitarian standpoint, but that it will also be our best 
i prt E ae civilization under our American system 


88 yours, 
JoHN A. PENTIrSs, President. 
Lester Tuomas, Secretary. 


Whereas thousands of workers are being laid off in all plants 
in this city; and 

Whereas these lay-offs seem to be mainly an attempt on the 
part of big business and reactionary interests to exert pressure 
on the coming session of Congress to give up all social legislation 
favorable to labor; and 

Whereas these interests are using both the press and the radio 
to give Congress and the President the impression that they are 
expressing the will of the American people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the hia Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization go on record to endorse the need for more social legisla- 
tion, particularly the passage of the wage-and-hour bill; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Committee for Industrial Or- 

tion take the initiative in organizing a mass demonstration, 

either in the form of a parade or mass meeting, to show the stand 
of organized labor on the proposed legislation and the unwarranted 
lay-offs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization print and distribute 100,000 cards addressed to 
the Philadelphia Congressmen and Pennsylvania Senators, urging 
them to take immediate action to stop the political strike con- 
peg DY E DOPL SEDET MORUED Rn and 

it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Pennsyl- 
vania Congressmen and Senators, Speaker of the House, President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Garner, and to the press. 

PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, 
Wm. M. LEADER, t. 

Freep. J. McCaLL, Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappts] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

THE BALLOT IS TOO SLOW FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take a few minutes to 
address my remarks to the Ludlow resolution, which would 
require a national referendum before we could engage in a 
foreign war. This, Mr. Speaker, would take from the Con- 


gress the power to declare war—a power which was imposed 
upon this body by the founders of the Constitution. The 
power to declare war is a grave, and, indeed, an awful respon- 
sibility, one to be exercised only after the most serious, care- 
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ful, and prayerful consideration. In the exercise of this 
power may depend the very fate of our Nation, 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that I sympathize with the desire 
of the distinguished gentleman from Indiana and with the 
desires of those who view the matter as he does to prevent 
this Nation from becoming engaged in any wars, either for- 
eign or domestic. Their purpose is most commendable and, 
I am sure, is actuated by the very highest of motives. How- 
ever, let me make this observation. A nation, rendered help- 
less by the very highest of motives, is just as helpless as 
though rendered so by the very basest of treachery. 

The Members of Congress, Mr. Speaker, are the direct rep- 
resentatives of the people in foreign as well as in domestic 
affairs. That is the way a democratic form of government 
functions. I have the highest respect for this body. I believe 
it is composed of patriotic men of ability. They endeavor to 
represent the sentiment of their constituents. From their 
constituents they obtain their ideas regarding domestic af- 
fairs. In regard to foreign affairs, however, they are in a 
different position. In such matters they must be guided to a 
large extent by information which their constituents do not 
in general possess. In connection with the foreign affairs of 
the Nation, and especially in the conduct of war, it is impos- 
sible to disclose all of the facts and conditions involved. The 
idea in waging war is to win the war, and in time of war, or 
an emergency due to the imminence of war, it is impossible 
to make too much information public without giving the 
enemy information. 

Another point is this: In time of emergency it is of para- 
mount importance to have a united population. As our col- 
league [Mr. Lewis of Maryland] so ably pointed out upon 
this floor yesterday, we must run no risk of two wars, one at 
home and one abroad. In such a case we would be doomed 
to defeat at the outset. 

In the conduct of warfare it is of the utmost importance 
to seize and control the initiative. To be able to promptly 
carry the war into the country of the enemy is the very best 
of tactics. Never was a better example of this fact furnished 
than in the present difficulty between China and Japan. 
Had China been prepared to carry the war to the island 
empire of Japan, or even into the seas surrounding, the 
war would have ended in a few weeks. Had China been 
able to carry the war in the air to the vital centers of Japan, 
Tokyo, and other cities, it would have ended in a few days. 
Her impotence and her inability to do so have resulted in the 
war being brought to China. It is the civilian population 
of China upon which the horrors of war are falling. The 
peaceful Chinese, instead of the aggressor, Japanese, are 
paying the price of the impotency of their peacefully in- 
clined nation. God grant that we may never be in a like 
situation. The death and destruction among the armed 
forces, during modern war, are nothing to be compared to 
that among the noncombatants. During the World War the 
inability of the French and Belgians to carry the war into 
Germany resulted in the destruction of large areas of those 
nations and the consequential suffering and death of their 
own nationals. History is so replete with similar lessons 
as to be unmistakably plain to even the rankest amateur 
student of warfare. The history of the world is but a series 
of invasions and supplanting of one people by another. I 
do not wish to see my people in this Nation supplanted. 

Another fact of history is this: Few, if any, major con- 
flicts have ever been won except upon the ground of the 
enemy. In our Revolutionary War we whipped the British 
on their own soil and made of it our Nation. In the War 
of 1812 we were defeated on land in our own Nation in al- 
most every battle, but won the war by carrying it to the 
decks of the ships of the Mistress of the Seas. The Barbary 
pirates paid no heed to our protestations, but when we car- 
ried the war to their own shores quickly concluded a lasting 
peace and American commerce was safe upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The Mexican War, the defeat of the gallant 
Confederacy, our victory in the Spanish-American War, and 
the defeat of the Central Powers in 1918 are further ex- 
amples. In case of war we must strike and strike quickly 
on foreign shores or waters, or destruction and defeat 
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will be brought to our very hearthstones. Which do you 
prefer? 

To bring a war to a successful conclusion the hostile will 
to wage combat must be broken. This cannot be done in a 
negative manner. Again permit me to draw upon the present 
situation in Asia for an example. Suppose the Chinese suc- 
ceed in holding out until the Japanese are worn out eco- 
nomically. Have they achieved a victory? Indeed they have 
not. They have only succeeded in securing a temporary stale- 
mate. The Japanese will retire to brood over their repulse 
and plan a new aggression on a grander scale. What did 
the first repulse of the Italians from Ethiopia accomplish 
except to delay the inevitable result. Did the untimely peace 
brought on by Theodore Roosevelt in the Russian-Japanese 
War stop the dream of that island empire for imperialism? 
The innocent Chinese civilians around Shanghai are today 
paying for our well-intended meddling. History furnishes 
us no other kind of examples. Wars, like political fights, 
must be fought to win or lose. Draws or compromises do not 
count. 

Action must be prompt, effective, and positive. Modern 
mechanization, transportation, and equipment have brought 
nations more closely together, have neutralized natural de- 
fensive barriers, and have made the need for prompt action 
more imperative. The factor of time is more vital than ever. 
The hair-trigger mind has also developed in proportion. To- 
day wars are fought and not declared. The former code 
duello among nations, in which communications were ex- 
changed and diplomatic representatives were recalled before 
a formal declaration of war, has been replaced by the meth- 
ods of the metropolitan gangster. The first notice of hos- 
tilities is a blast of machine-gun fire, a rain of bombs from 
the skies, and deadly clouds of gas falling most devastatingly 
upon the innocent and helpless noncombatants. If we must 
ever fight in another war, or if our sons must ever fight in 
one, it should be as far from our mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters as possible. 

A great many of our so-called pacifists seek to have it be- 
lieved that wars have been brought on by individuals wish- 
ing to profit thereby. This is an implication which seems to 
have gained some credence in the popular mind. Where is 
there any proof for such a statement? Not the slightest. 
Wars in the past have been fought, from the time of savy- 
agery to the present time, almost wholly for commercial 
reasons. Some few have been fought for religious or politi- 
cal reasons but for the most part they have been fought for 
the control of hunting grounds, pastures, sources of raw 
materials, markets, or the trade lanes leading to or fro. 
Wherever commercial interests clash are sure to fall the 
sparks which may explode the magazines of Mars. We may 
sneer at commerce and make light of it all we please, but the 
fact remains that the commerce of the Nation is the com- 
merce of the people of the Nation. It is not alone the com- 
merce of the Mellons, the Du Ponts, the Morgans, or the 
Rockefellers. It is also the commerce of the Smiths, the 
Joneses, the Murphys, the Cohens, the Strobinskis, and the 
Picollonis—the men who labor on the farms and in the 
mines, mills, and factories. Not alone the commerce of Wall 
Street, but as well the commerce of Main Street and the 
streets across the railroad tracks. 

We are a commercial Nation whether we will or not. We 
are by no means self-sufficient and depend upon importa- 
tion of many essential commodities necessary to our na- 
tional welfare in time of peace and our national existence 
in time of war. The interruption of certain of these com- 
modities for even a few days would be a national calamity. 
Those in charge of our national defense must be left free to 
act quickly in time of emergency or dire consequences may 
very easily result. We cannot be isolationists for even a few 
days. Internal strife is much more dangerous than foreign 
troubles. Our enemies would like nothing better than to 
have us shut up within our own borders for a period during 
which we wage a political campaign to determine whether or 
not we would go to war. At the conclusion of the campaign, 
whatever its result, we would be easy picking. We must not 
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become sold on the theory that a physical invasion of our 
Nation is the only factor which can threaten our national 
securi 


ty. 

It might be mentioned in passing that in the last genera- 
tion a new cause of war has arisen. A political cause. In 
the future, wars will also be fought to establish the supremacy 
of different schools of political belief. The people of the 
world are becoming more politically minded. Competition 
to force the political thought of a nation upon another 
people is taking its place alongside commercial competition 
and promises to be even more strife provoking than was ever 
religion or commerce. The causes of warfare are multiply- 
ing, not diminishing. The danger is greater and therefore 
the various intricacies, such as would be involved in the plan 
of the gentleman from Indiana, are all the more dangerous. 
Negotiations between democracies proceed at a slow pace, 
but among dictatorships it proceeds with the speed of 
lightning. 

Another danger in this matter presents itself if this 
amendment to the Constitution should be adopted. That 
danger comes from the world-wide drift toward political 
competition, from which we as a Nation are by no means 
immune, signs of which are apparent in opinions relating 
to the Spanish civil war. Also, we can observe among our 
citizens certain organizations which, while apparently op- 
posed to foreign wars for any cause, seem ready enough to 
resort to domestic violence to attain their ends. Human 
minds are by no means infallible and are not permanently 
fixed. They are subject to change and are also subject to 
being influenced by propaganda and unduly inflamed over 
comparatively unimportant incidents. It is quite possible 
that occasions might arise wherein a popular vote might lead 
the Nation into a war which the Congress would not of its 
own will undertake. 

Amendments to the Constitution are meant to remedy 
defects in our system of government which our experience 
proves should be remedied. What is there in our past to 
justify such a demand? Never have our forces been used 
except in defense of justice, national and international. No 
intelligent person can read history and accuse our military 
forces of being habitual and tyrannical pursuers of invasion 
and conquest. But year by year, decade after decade, our 
system of national defense has been built around the sound 
theory that its most valuable asset in keeping the peace is 
its freedom to use its initiative in impending emergencies. 
That initiative does not extend to declaring war. But it 
does permit constant readiness to move to thwart any po- 
tential enemy, before that enemy has destroyed lives, homes, 
and property on American soil. Should we change this tried 
and proven policy because of the actions of Napoleon or 
Kaiser Wilhelm or any other foreign war lord? Not any 
more than we should change our monetary system because 
of their mistakes in that respect. 

Let the people speak through their elected representatives 
in this as in other matters. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, first, I want to 
compliment the two Houses of Congress upon the disposition 
manifested to gather around the council table and consider 
in a proper spirit the problems of this country. We have 
entirely got beyond the time when the responsibilities of the 
statesmanship of this country can be discharged by criticizing 
somebody or by criticizing the opposite party. 

I believe no student of existing conditions in America and 
in the world can fail to reach the conclusion that the prob- 
lems of this hour challenge us to a higher degree of efficiency 
in real statesmanship than that which has ever been required 
at any period in the history of any people. A responsibility 
like this makes us humble, sobers our judgment, and gives 
us a tolerant attitude. 

There are some very distressing developments in America 
and in the world and some that give us courage. Speaking 
generally, I think there is a greater disposition on the part 
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of the people and their public officials to get their feet on 
the ground and their heads on their shoulders and lay their 
propositions out on the table and look at them and try to 
arrive at a sound conclusion. Once in a while I think it is a 
good thing for a country, as it is a good thing for a mercantile 
establishment, or as it is a good thing for anybody, to stop and 
examine candidly its policies, to take a sounding, to read the 
stars, and to look at the compass. 

These observations are largely aside from the purpose 
which prompted me to ask your attention and indulgence for 
a few minutes this afternoon. I have been thinking for a 
good long while as to what is happening in this country and 
in the world from a lopsided development which is making 
this to be known as the machine age, which is literally, in 
many respects, bringing a definite conflict between human 
beings and inanimate machinery. It is an interesting thing 
when you look at it that really on the earth today there is a 
definite conflict between human beings and machinery. I 
mean that the improvement which we have made in mechani- 
cal equipment has so far outstripped our ability to distribute 
the benefits of improved machinery and to prevent it from 
actually becoming a destructive agency in the world that it 
produces a serious question. 

Of course, every machine, every invention, to some degree 
disturbs existing relationships, but when you have a situation 
such as we have in the world today, when we know that we 
have so far outstripped ourselves in the development of ma- 
chinery that improved machinery is putting on the streets 
honest people who want to earn a living, and is giving to the 
people who do have work the necessity of maintaining as 
objects of charity or quasi objects of charity millions of peo- 
ple, then it is at least worthy of putting the problem out on 
the table and seeing whether or not the policy, as it has 
been developed, is wise. Let me put it this way. It is all 
right to increase your mechanical agencies if you parallel 
that increase so that the human beings who are released by 
reason of improved machinery have a chance to get another 
job, but when you have improved your machinery so much 
more rapidly than you have improved in other directions, 
when you put the machine on the job and turn an honest 
man out on the street and send him home to his family at 
the end of the day, when he has been willing and ready and 
able to work, the question then presents itself of whether or 
not it is a wise public policy for a public agency to offer a 
definite inducement to whomever may give it some more idle 
people. I do not, of course, refer only to the machinery but 
to the failure to make the necessary readjustment. I have 
been a trader ever since I was a kid in the hills of Tennessee. 
I would buy anything from a yearling to a polecat hide, 
but I always wanted to know, when I swapped anything, 
whether I was getting the value of it or not. 

Now, is it good, old-fashioned, common-sense trading to go 
out in the market and buy some more idle people by offering 
whoever will invent a machine that will give you some more 
idle people an inducement of 17 years of a monopoly on the 
right to use such machine? 

That is the concrete proposition. It is an entirely differ- 
ent proposition from just letting everybody go ahead and 
get what he wants and do as he pleases. That is not the 
proposition; but here is the Government of the United 
States, with probably six or eight or ten million idle people, 
now under its patent laws advertising to the whole world 
that if anybody will just do something that will give us some 
more idle people we will give him a right of monopoly for 
17 years in the use of the invention. It is a matter that 
is of sufficient importance and rests on a sufficiently sound 
consideration to justify a serious examination. We have 
never thought about it, have we? It has just always been, 
and it is a mighty difficult thing to get us to put a proposi- 
tion out on the table and look at it that we have inherited. 
I have been considering this a long time. I am introducing 
a bill today—not a bill that I would be willing to have 
passed, but a bill simply presenting for consideration the 
principle, because I would not undertake to write out in 
detail a bill unless we want to do something about it. I am 
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introducing this bill today that will stop for the time being 
the bidding on the part of the Federal Government for some 
more idle people. I am offering the bill to stop the issue of 
patents on the part of the Federal Government in labor- 
saving devices. [Applause.] I do not know; it may be 
foolish, but I am doing it. You know, when you have 
thought about a thing a long time, when a thing will not 
get out of your head, you have got to do something about 
it, and that is what has happened to me. I have been 
thinking about this thing a good while, and I have been 
pretty much interested in this world that I am living in. 
I have a sort of natural defect of acquiring a volume of 
knowledge. People know things and they tell me about 
them and I know they know it, but I have to send that 
through the processes of my own analysis before it is my 
knowledge. I have looked at this thing a good while, and 
5 years ago I wrote a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, which I ask that the Clerk read in my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


January 4, 1932, 
Hon, WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, 
Chairman, Committee on Patents, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: I beg to direct the consideration of your 
committee to the possible advisability under our circumstances of 
suspending, for the present, patents for labor-saving devices. 

I have not thought the matter through all of its ramifications, 
but sufficiently to feel warranted in calling it to your serious 
consideration, not as a major factor but as one of considerable 
importance in itself and still more important for the principle 
which is involved. 

In the first place, a patent is not a thing which anyone can 
claim as a matter of right. 

It is a monopoly of the right to use, granted by the Govern- 
ele = an inducement to devise novel things for the public 

nefit. 

We have accepted without question that anyone who invents a 
labor-saving device is a public benefactor and have accepted the 
advantages of those devices without accepting any of the corre- 
sponding and paralleling responsibilities and duties. 

As a result we have naturally developed a lopsided progress. 

Only as the buying power of the average person is increased so 
that he can buy something, to him new, something created by 
the person whose job has been taken by a machine, and as hours 
of labor are readjusted and the benefits of such inventions dis- 
tributed is it safe to increase labor-saving devices, or at least 
wise, as a matter of public policy, for the Government to offer 
persons a special inducement to invent them. 

Farmers who learn to cultivate by a better method are not 
given patents. Physicians who develop new and better methods 
of treating diseases are not given monopolies in the method of 
treatment. 

Certainly it is far better to have two persons working, each 
earning his own living, than to have one person with a machine 
to do the work formerly done by the two, and the person sup- 
planted, unable to get any other work, an object of charity. It is 
2 worse under these conditions for one person to do the work 
of three. 

To increase machine production per man without increasing 
per-man power to buy does not tend toward a healthy economic or 
industrial condition. To increase production and at the same time 
decrease the number of those able to buy is cally unsound. 
The person supplanted by the machine and left without a job 
cannot purchase. There is nothing more hurtful economically 
and morally or more dangerous to the State than to have people 
ready, willing, and able to work for an honest living but deprived 
of the opportunity. 

The corresponding and, in nature, paralleling line of true prog- 
ress is too far behind. Had we not better wait with the one, or 
at least withdraw the artificial stimulus given by the Government 
until the other line is brought up? 

With millions of people idle who are willing to work, as a mat- 
ter of practical common sense it seems to me an absurd thing for 
the Government to continue to offer this inducement to persons 
who will devise methods for taking away jobs of persons now en- 
gaged, who will have to be supported either by charity or from the 
Public Treasury. 

Very respectfully, 
HATTON W. SUMNERS. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is all I want to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH and Mr. McMILLAN rose. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I have a 
moment or two in which to answer questions? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is all I want to say except 
this: I wish the Members of Congress would think about 
this. It is a matter worthy of thought, and out of the think- 
ing we may arrive at some sound conclusion about it. I 
thank you very much for the privilege of submitting this to 
your serious consideration. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 minutes. First, may I ask is anyone 
to follow me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is one more speaker. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not want to encroach upon 
his time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas to proceed for 5 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask of the gentle- 
man whether it is his purpose to incorporate the language 
of the bill that he has proposed to pass in his remarks, for 
the information of the House? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is, but I shall only submit 
the principle. I do not undertake to go into detail. There 
is no use trying to write the bill in its details until we agree 
on the principle. The text of my bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the date of the enactment of this 
act and until no patent shall be issued under the patent 
laws (title LX, ch. 1, as amended, of the Rev. Stats.; U. S. C., title 
35) for the invention or discovery of any labor-saving machine or 
device or any improvement thereof. This act shall not apply in 
case of any application for a patent which has been passed and 


allowed, and notice of which has been sent to the applicant or 
his agent, prior to the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentleman realize that the most 
humble persons generally have been inventors of the things 
the gentleman refers to? Does not the gentleman realize 
that if we take off the restriction upon business that will 
put millions of men to work—the very people the gentleman 
is referring to? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am afraid that I do not get 
the gentleman’s point. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, that the most humble individuals 
in the world are those who are getting patents and that 
today the restrictions on business are such that you are not 
even encouraging business and you will not liberate capital 
to put every man to work which the gentleman claims are 
out of work. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am on the Patents Committee, and I 
have given that matter considerable thought. I think the 
gentleman is going at it from the wrong end. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman thinks we ought 
to increase the inducement to people to give us more inven- 
tions to put more people out of work? 

Mr. CHURCH. We have the foreign countries to com- 
pete with, and they will send their goods here instead of 
our making the machinery. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the gentleman 
on his effort to try to prohibit mass production, thereby tak- 
ing the place of honest American labor. If you will protect 
American labor from foreign shores, we will get everybody 
to work and you will have a contented and happy land. I 
am glad to see the gentleman present that proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Would it not be better to 
change our existing law with regard to patents rather than 


to declare a moratorium on the granting of patents or to 
proclaim a holiday on inventions? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think it is quite worth while 
to take under examination the whole policy with reference to 
patents, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would not the gentleman be 
afraid he might prevent the creation of some inventions that 
would actually produce more labor? I have in mind the in- 
dustry with which I am most familiar, the printing industry. 
The invention of the linotype certainly put hand printers out 
of work for a time, perhaps, but the invention of the linotype 
has made possible far more jobs in the printing trades than 
ever existed before it was invented. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot agree with the gentle- 
man’s conclusion. I think the linotype, which may have been 
justified for other reasons, certainly took a lot of people out 
of business. It takes a whole lot fewer people to set up a 
paper by a linotype than by hand. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But it has increased the 
printing business. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand this is a difficult 
question. I thoroughly understand it is a two-sided question. 

There is not anything in the proposition that a labor- 
Saving device puts more people to work. That is all hooey. 
Go down the street and see one of these ditch-digging ma- 
chines that puts a hundred people out of work. There may be 
some other good reason for it, but it certainly puts a lot of 
people out of work. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FADDIS. I agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas in his argument that labor-saving machinery is 
a detriment to the country insofar as it displaces many men. 
I do not believe the work is done any cheaper, as a general 
thing, but it just displaces more men. But, as to the gentle- 
man’s idea of eradicating this evil by refusing to grant pat- 
ents, it would seem to me to work in the opposite direction, 
because a patent is somewhat of a monopoly and restricts 
the use of labor-saving machinery. I do not believe the ques- 
tion could be solved by refusing to grant patents. I believe 
the situation would even be worse. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Those are the things I want 
everybody to think about. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I ask for just 1 more 
minute, and then I will be through? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent for 1 additional minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have introduced this bill to 
submit this matter to the consideration and study of the 
Congress and the country. It is not a matter to be easily put 
aside. This Government, which already has millions of idle 
people on its hands, is each day bidding for more. This 
increase of idle people is an increase of a serious menace, an 
increase of as destructive an agency as could be imagined. 
Whatever may be said on the other side of the matter, the 
statements on this point in my letter, written 5 years ago, 
are sound. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COLDEN. One of the abuses of the patent system is 
that one firm or group of firms will buy a patent, and they 
will use that as a monopoly, and the public does not get the 
benefit of the cheaper prices. It seems to me that we could 
amend the patent law by making patents open to all manu- 
facturers who wish to pay royalty and use them. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think the whole thing should 
be examined. My experience this afternoon is no different 
to what it always has been, because every time I have sug- 
gested this everybody has jumped on it, but I cannot get it 
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out of my head that it is not worth considering, and I am 
taking a chance. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dirrer] has 10 minutes, under a special order. 
The gentleman can put his request to follow the remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Then I will ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 5 minutes following the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Drrrer]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


WAGE AND HOUR DISCHARGE PETITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Drrrer] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, our attention was directed 
this afternoon by my distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania to the subject of war. I believe his concern was well 
founded. It seems to me, however, that he should be con- 
cerned today with the state of war that exists here in the 
House. 

I rise this afternoon to extend to the majority leader my 
sincere sympathy. In expressing my sympathy to him I 
feel confident that I express the sympathy of all the Mem- 
bers on our side of the House. What a sorry spectacle we 
were treated to today. My heart went out to the majority 
leader today. I have affection for him and a high regard 
for him. I was distressed as I saw him being led as a lamb 
to the slaughter. He offered himself as a sacrifice on the 
altar of the now desperate New Deal. I have heard the dis- 
tinguished majority leader under other conditions and un- 
der other circumstances. I have heard this persuasive ora- 
torical southerner make other appeals to this House. I 
have heard him defend the “death sentence” in the utilities 
bill. I could not help but compare the weak efforts that he 
put forth this afternoon with other speeches which he has 
delivered. 

Today contrition was in every word, regret was present in 
every sentence, despair, disappointment, and chagrin mani- 
fested themselves on all sides as the distinguished majority 
leader came, offering himself as a face saver for the adminis- 
tration. He deserves our sympathy. 

I recall that yesterday he resented the suggestion of the 
distinguished minority leader that he had been to the White 
House and taken orders. That rather irked the majority 
leader yesterday. I recall it, and still I could not help but 
feel that he must have been there; else how otherwise could 
he possibly explain his effort today? 

I think the country should know what splendid service the 
distinguished majority leader has rendered. I believe the 
minority should join in recognizing the splendid way in 
which he told the country today that the New Dealers are 
demoralized and disintegrated. I do not know whether I 
imagined it, but it seemed to me that I could sense on the 
other side of the aisle today a great deal of humor as two 
distinguished men tried to say one to the other: “Do not 
blame me.” You remember the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee as much as said, “It is not my fault; the sin is not at 
my door; my hands are clean.” And then you will remember 
that the distinguished majority leader, for whom again I 
profess a real regard, you will remember how he came and 
held up his hands and practically said: “Do not blame me; 
do not lay this sin at my door; I have signed the petition.” 

What does it mean? Does it mean that the distinguished 
majority leader is no longer the leader in the House? Does 
it mean that the majority leader no longer trusts the men of 
his own committees? Are we to understand that the major- 
ity leader admits that the majority of the Rules Committee 
cannot be depended upon? Does it mean that he lays at the 
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door of the majority members of the Rules Committee the 
indictment that they are not to be trusted and that their 
judgment is not to be followed. Does it mean that they can 
no longer be looked upon to direct the legislative program 
of the majority? Does it mean that he no longer has confi- 
dence in his members of the Rules Committee? 

No censure should come to the Rules Committee. The 
chairman of the Rules Committee vindicated his position 
today. The members of that committee have acted in good 
faith. 

Has the New Deal collapsed? Has the New Deal broken 
down? Has the New Deal been torn asunder by dissension 
and strife? Yes; it appears that a degree of independence 
has developed which means much to the country. 

May I call the attention of the majority today to the fact 
that the rules are made for the protection of the majority? 
Do not tell the country that this is the fault of the Repub- 
licans. I call the attention of the majority today to what the 
RecorD shows on the 16th of November, the day after this 
extraordinary session started. 2 

Mr. NICHOLS rose. 

Mr. DITTER. I cannot yield. May I call the attention of 
the majority to the fact that the distinguished majority 
leader asked unanimous consent that day to dispense with 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday, just a week ago? 
It would not have been necessary for him to come in today 
and say, “Do not blame me; my hands are clean,” if he had 
not made that request at that time. He might have per- 
mitted the calendar to be called; but you know why it was 
he wanted to adjourn last week. You know why he wanted 
to dispense with business in order on Calendar Wednesday. 
You know why it was that he did not want the sounding 
board of Congress here. It was for one reason only: Because 
a special session had been called with no program, with no 
outlook, with no objective, but with a disorganized, dis- 
gruntled, dissatisfied, disappointed group of New Dealers here 
in Washington with nothing to do. The serious business 
recession apparently made no impression, so Calendar 
Wednesday was dispensed with and we adjourned. 

The country should know today that if the wage and 
hour bill is to be considered in this session it is up to the 
majority and not the minority to get together a bill which 
will command the support of the majority. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. No; I decline to yield. You are responsible 
for the legislative program or the lack of one. We come 
now to you today and say just as you said earlier in the 
day, “Do not lay the blame at our door; do not charge us.” 

Mr. Speaker, I regretted to hear the distinguished majority 
leader turn his back on the South. That, to me, was painful. 

Mr. DIES. Is the gentleman in favor of the bill? 

Mr. DITTER. I am not yielding to my distinguished 
friend. I am not yielding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. DITTER. Today the majority leader forsook the 
South. He parted company with the men of the South who 
believe in its industrial program and dream dreams of a 
new South. Old ties were broken then. Old associations 
were severed then. The new South of industrialism was 
forsaken. 

The merits or demerits of the wage and hour bill is not 
the question. What we are concerned about is the cleavage 
in the ranks of the New Deal, the wedge which has been 
driven deep, the dissension which is so apparent, which has 
made of this special session a farce and a failure. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to be allowed enough time in which to reply to the essential 
parts of the address of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply grateful to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, for his remarks 
concerning myself when I need sympathy and his expres- 
sions of sorrow, but it so happens right at this time I am 
not poor enough to need that on behalf of this side of the 
House. I think I would have let his high compliments go 
unchallenged, or would have accepted them in silence, if it 
had not been for the fact that in the last few words of his 
remarks he spoke about my turning my back on the South. 

It happens that I went home when Congress adjourned 
and stayed there until just before I had to come to Wash- 
ington to attend the special session. I mixed and mingled 
with my people and I discussed wages and hours with them. 
I told them that a great agricultural section of the country 
like mine that has some industry and is getting more would 
be helped, and the people would be helped more than any 
other class of people in the world, by having the workers in 
the towns and cities given a buying power so that they may 
be able to buy the necessities of life that we produce. 
[Applause.] 

The biggest manufacturer in the district in which I live 
came to me and said: 

I am for the -hours bill. We have an effective anti- 
child-labor Iaw in the State of Texas. I pay decent wages. I work 
my employees decent hours and I am tired of competing with 
factories in cities and States where they do not have effective 
anti-child-labor laws and where they work people in sweatshops. 

Those are the kind of people I represent down in the great 
Southwest. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am not turning my back upon them. I want 
and they want the men, women, and children throughout 
the length and breadth of this great country of ours to work 
under decent conditions and to have a decent wage. The 
statement is made that you on the Republican side have no 
responsibility. I understand you on that side of the aisle 
are going to have a caucus very soon. You cannot quite 
have that caucus in a telephone booth, but if your member- 
ship is as numerically reduced in 1938 as it was in 1934 and 
1936, that will be an easy matter. 

There is no despair about this matter, as far as I am con- 
cerned. Some gentlemen said they did not want the rule. 
The Republican members of the committee have said, or by 
their actions have indicated, that they do not want a rule. 
I wonder how many men on that side of the House will take 
the only course open to get this great humanitarian legisla- 
tion considered by the Congress? Tou were elected by great 
constituencies that expect you to perform your duty as states- 
men and not as partisans or as politicians. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I do not yield. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpvocx] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Arizona yield for a minute? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennslyvania. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, may I answer 
one accusation which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Drrrer] made against the majority leader, namely, that part 
of his remarks in which he referred to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn] receiving orders from the White House. 

I was present at a caucus last summer before we adjourned 
and I heard the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] at 
that meeting promise the Democratic Members of this House 
that when we returned he would sign his name to a petition, 
if necessary, to discharge the Rules Committee. He stated 
at that time he was breaking a precedent, that it was the 
first time he had ever done so. His act today was in fulfill- 
ment of that promise, and he took no orders from the White 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dirrer}] on several occasions last year urged the Members 
on this side of the House to show some independence of ac- 
tion, and now because a few Members have differed, so far as 
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the principles or the mechanics of the wage and hour bill 
are concerned, he calls this independent action disintegra- 
tion and demoralization—inconsistency again on the part of 
my Republican colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say in conclusion that if the gentleman 
had spent 15 minutes offering something constructive to the 
membership, something that might have benefited the Na- 
tion—which is in need at this time, we all agree—I think his 
efforts would have been more commendable. He need not 
worry about the loyalty of the Members on this side of the 
aisle. They are behind the majority leader. [Applause.} 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Mun- 
Dock] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my own remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I have requested 
à little time to speak on the momentous question raised a half 
hour ago by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], my 
good friend and neighbor. He is not only a gentleman and 
a scholar; he isa philosopher. However, I may slightly differ 
with him perhaps in just a few respects. 

Before I begin that discussion may I comment on what I 
have observed in this Chamber during the last 15 or 20 min- 
utes? I might have been presumptuous in talking thus with 
some of my friends when I went back home a few weeks ago, 
but I did so, and I was asked by a number of them, “What 
do you think of the House of Representatives of which you 
are a Member?” F said some rather complimentary things 


| about my colleagues. I stated, for instance, I felt from my 
| short association with the Members of this House that the 
| membership in general does not lack real patriotism. I 


stated further our membership, in my firm opinion, does not 
lack integrity. If there is any kind of a lack in this body, 
of which I am very proud to be a Member, I would say it 
is a lack of sufficient intelligence for our weighty tasks. I 
always qualified my statements when I said that by including 
myself in the membership, thereby bringing down the aver- 
age, and I also stated that this was not a disparagement of 
the membership of the body but rather was due to the tran- 
scendent importance and bewildering perplexity of the prob- 
Iems dependent upon our solution. 

This is probably the very thing the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners] had in his mind here 15 or 20 minutes ago. 

Because we are confronted today with problems of tremen- 
dous significance, I think more than human intelligence will 
be required for their proper solution. I preface my remarks 
this afternoon, then, by the statement that I wish we might 
bring our uttermost, united intelligence to bear on these 
problems with less dissension than we have seen this session. 


SHALL WE HALT SCIENTIFIC THINKING? 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS] some 20 min- 
utes ago stated he believes we ought to do something about 
our patent provisions, The fathers wisely provided that a 
limited monopoly might be given to those inventors and 
authors who produce machines or ideas of benefit to their 
fellows. I am not in favor of declaring a holiday on inven- 
tions, but I do believe we ought now, since liberal constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions throughout these years have 
made this a nation of Edisons, to modify our regulations so 
man may not be the victim of the machine—the Franken- 
stein—he has created, but instead make of it a servant. This 
means very much in its social implications. We want more 
labor-saving devices, but we want so to shape our law as to 


| minimize the mohopoly we have heretofore granted those who 


have not been the creators of the ideas and the machines. 
We want to make society as a whole the beneficiary of these 
great ideas and discoveries. 

Sometime ago I attended a movie entitled “Frankenstein,” 
and was horrified to see a man and his loved ones victims of 
the man’s own creation. This well-known story of Franken- 
stein is frequently used as an illustration to picture conditions 
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in our machine age. Some thinkers regard man today as a 
victim of the machine and speak of “the machine as master 
of the man.” In this period of remarkable invention labor- 
saving machines have been created, intended as servants of 
humanity. The traditional burdens of labor have been 
shifted largely from human beings and placed upon the 
sinews of steel embodied in the machines. All of this has 
enormously increased man’s power to produce wealth, but the 
introduction of the machine age and the power age is not an 
unmixed blessing. Along with it has come deepening pov- 
erty. It takes no stretch of the imagination, then, to regard 
man as in the power of his own inventions. 

This brings to my mind, Mr. Speaker, the marked con- 
trast in the development of the two great fields of human 
knowledge, namely, man’s knowledge of the physical world 
and man’s knowledge of himself. In our day we have seen 
marvelous strides in the knowledge of the physical sciences 
but a lesser degree of progress in the field of the social 
sciences. Consider, for instance, the vast gulf in the knowl- 
edge of electricity between Benjamin Franklin of 150 years 
ago and Edison or Steinmetz of our times. Can we truth- 
fully say that the wisest statesman of today is as far ahead 
of James Madison or Alexander Hamilton as Edison is ahead 
of Franklin? It is because the scientist has run ahead of 
the statesman in the acquisition of his particular kind of 
knowledge that we have arrived at this state of affairs which 
is so perplexing to my colleague from Texas. This lag in 
practical knowledge of all the social sciences makes us feel 
that we ought to call a halt on the progress of the physical 
scientists until humanity can adjust itself to the newly 
acquired knowledge of natural laws and devices. 

The question is often asked, “Is this the best of all possible 
worlds?” The answer is inevitably “No.” If the founders 
of this republic could have seen in a vision the marvelous 
machinery and equipment which we are using today, they 
must undoubtedly have dreamed that ideal social conditions 
would accompany such ideal physical conditions. How sadly 
disappointed they must be. In the midst of increasing con- 
trol over Nature and increasing means of producing wealth, 
deepening poverty has come. Today we almost fear to 
utilize a mechanical cotton picker and even doubt the wis- 
dom of using the mechanical corn husker or the combined 
reaper and thresher because of the misery accruing to many 
and happiness apparently to so few. 

Is a young person today to be congratulated on being 
young? Is the future rosy hued or gloomy for those who 
are just coming on the stage of action? Are we going to be 
able to utilize to the full all of the inventive genius of our 
people, the scientific knowledge of the laboratory workers 
and the practical artisans in the crafts and trades? I feel 
that this answer depends upon the legislation which is en- 
acted here in the near future and in the legislative bodies 
throughout the country. Technology has pointed the way 
to a glorious prospect. Will the legislators of this country 
be able to shape the laws governing our society in such a 
way as to minimize the suffering incident to readjustments 
following inventions and maximize all of the benefits made 
possible through this scientific advance? 

We are cowardly if we say it cannot be done, but I can 
readily understand the doubts and fears of the wisest among 
us when he contemplates the magnitude of our task. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I would not hamper the scientific mind, 
but rather encourage it and try to bring harmonious action 
between the inventor and the lawmaker, both working to- 
gether for social and material improvement of our people. 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

THE LATE MARQUIS GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the House: 
NOVEMBER 18, 1937. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: For information of the House, I have the aorar to transmit 
herewith correspondence relative to the h offi- 


cial channels to Her Excellency Marchioness Moni and to the 
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family of His Excellency Marquis Guglielmo Marconi, the resolution 

of the House of Representatives expressing the sorrow of the 

oe upon the death of His Excellency Marquis Guglielmo 
arconi, 


Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and include 
therein a letter of the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of State, with respect to the Japanese-Chinese 
situation, as published in a few papers on October 7, 1937. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman if this has anything to do with the 
fact we are notifying the people of this country a war 
exists between China and Japan, and that the President of 
the United States might also gain this information? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. RICH. I do not, Mr. Speaker. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, after the completion of the legislative program 
of the day and following special orders previously entered, 
I may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding a radio speech I delivered recently, together with the 
statements of the gentlemen who introduced me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, following the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox] I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow, following the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. AMLIE] I may be permitted 
to address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next, after disposition of the matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and following the legislative program of the 
day, I may be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, after the disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker’s table and following the 
legislative program of the day, he may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the majority leader if the House is going to be in 
session over Thanksgiving? Are we going to continue our 
labors here the rest of the week? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania it is the intention to adjourn over Thanksgiving 
Day, of course. I have been in conference with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture. Whether or not we 
have a session on Friday will depend, of course, on their 
wishes. I want to go along with them on what they want, 
provided they have work to do. I may say, however, I feel 
certain the only work which could be done in the House on 
Friday would be general debate on the agricultural bill, if 
it is in the House, 
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Mr. RICH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. How about Saturday? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not imagine the Committee on 
Agriculture would want to continue on Saturday. However, 
I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record and incorporate 
therein a copy of the bill to which I referred a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein two 
extracts from the American Journal of International Law and 
a short extract from another pamphlet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Pork, for 3 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Mrrcuett of Illinois, indefinitely, on account of 
illness in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7887) granting a pension to Roxie Francis Coffey and 
Barbara Jean Coffey, minor children of John Coffey, and the 
Same was referred to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORD of California: A bill (H. R. 8482) to amend 
the Panama Canal Act; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 8483) to repeal the surtax 
on undistributed profits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8484) to terminate the 
tax on toilet preparations, etc.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, : 

By Mr. STACK: Resolution (H. Res. 350) to grant 10 per- 
cent veterans’ preference in Federal Government positions to 
veterans who have been decorated with the Purple Heart; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution (H. Res. 362) providing ad- 
ditional compensation for the special assistant in the office 
of the Doorkeeper; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
517) authorizing the President of the United States, in co- 
operation with other nations, to apply economic sanctions to 
Japan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBBS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 518) pro- 
posing an amendemnt to the Constitution of the United 
States, granting the Congress the power to regulate the pro- 
duction of any and all farm products and to buy and sell 
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all such products as are capable of being stored for an 
indefinite period of time without material deterioration; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 8485) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Carter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8486) granting a pension to Jennie M. 
Spaulding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8487) con- 
firming to Louis Labeaume, or his legal representatives, title 
to a certain tract of land, located in St. Charles County, in 
the State of Missouri; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8488) to provide for the 
issuance to Perfecto Gallegos, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., of a 
patent to certain public lands; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DONDERO: A bill (H. R. 8489) for the relief of 
Fred D. Armstrong; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: A bill (H. R. 8490) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. Seager; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8491) granting 
a pension to Emma Zetta Bowden; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: A bill (H. R. 8492) for the relief 
of Robert Doty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 8493) for the relief of Clara 
A. McCracken; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 8494) for the relief of Joe 
Crisp; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8495) for the 
relief of O. C. Ousley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8496) granting a pension to Henry A. 
Settle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8497) granting an increase of pension 
to Nannie A. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8498) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Netta Adams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 8499) for the relief of 
W. F. Yerian; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3420. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, regarding proposed legislation on reorganization 
of the executive department of Government; to the Select 
Committee on Government Organization. 

3421. Also, petition of the New York Mercantile Exchange, 
New York City, urging adoption of House bill 3144 to levy 
an excise tax on imported egg products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3422. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Philadelphia 
Committee for Industrial Organization, relating to wage 
and hour legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 

3423. By Mr. MAGNUSON: Petition of 10 student organi- 
zations located on the University of Washington campus, at 
Seattle, protesting against the present slash in National 
Youth Administration funds and regarding that slash as an 
extremely short-sighted policy which jeopardizes the educa- 
tional opportunities of American youth; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

3424. By Mr. ANDREWS: Petition of residents of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., favoring enactment of House bill 3140; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3425. Also, petition of residents of Buffalo, N. Y., protest- 
ing against the increase of taxes on foods of any description; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Burton K. WHEELER, a Senator from the State of Montana, 
appeared in his seat today. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, November 23, 1937, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Connally King Pepper 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Davis Lee Pope 

Austin Dieterich Lewis Radcliffe 
Bailey y Lodge 

Bankhead Ellender Logan 

Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Berry George Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McGill Smith 

Borah Gillette McKellar Steiwer 
Bridges Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N, H. Green Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Guffey Miller Townsend 
Bulow Hale Minton Truman 
Burke Harrison Moore Tydings 

Byrd Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Herring Norris Wagner 
Caraway Hitchcock Nye Wheeler 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney White 

Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hucues!], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
OLDs] are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] is absent 
because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Donaxey], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] are unavoidably 
detained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Philadelphia Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization and United Workers Local Industrial Union, No. 
37, both of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of 
wage and hour labor legislation and protesting against 
the lay-off of workers in the Philadelphia area, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by Local 
No. 1 of the United Federal Workers of America (acting for 
the administrative employees of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration), Washington, D. C., favoring the prompt enact- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 8428) to provide for the hearing and 
disposition of employee appeals from discriminatory treat- 
ment by superiors in the Federal service, and the bill (H. R. 
8431) establishing a 5-day workweek in the Federal service, 
and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrecorp and lie on the table a telegram 
received by me bearing on the present business recession. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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EncEemoor, DEL., November 23, 1937. 
Senator JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The customers of our company represent a fair cross section of 
the heavy-goods industry, and we are daily having the experience 
of projects which were about to proceed being held off, with the 
result that practically no actual orders are being placed. This 
situation is having a demoralizing effect upon business in general, 
and the situation in our own plant is becoming desperate, as we 
have already been obliged to lay off about half of our factory 
workers and will soon be obliged to lay off still more men. With 
our broad contacts with businessmen it is apparent that the cause 
for withholding the placing of business is due to lack of confi- 
dence. Businessmen, large and small, are waiting to determine if 
business will be accorded the treatment by Washington to which 


it is entitled. It is imperative that Washington take drastic and 


immediate steps to revive confidence and assure business that it 
can be conducted in a manner beneficial to both employees and 
owners. We earnestly request and urge you to untiringly lend 
your efforts to this end, for upon Washington now rests the 
destiny of both workers and business. 
J. H. SHIVELY, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Edgemoor Iron Works, Inc. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McADOO: 

A bill (S. 3038) to aid in the national defense, to promote 
water-borne commerce between the States, to further the ` 
development and maintenance of intercoastal shipping, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TRUMAN: 

A bill (S. 3039) granting a pension to Thyra Wilks (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3040) for the relief of Herman 
F. Krafft; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3041) to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within which 
revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 174 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; and 

A bill (S. 3042) to authorize the Territory of Hawaii to 
convey the present Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 
Co., Ltd., in part payment for 300.71 acres of land at 
Pulehu-Nui, island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used 
as a site for a new airport; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 3043) to provide for loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting during the year 1938, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 3044) for the relief of Dave Hassel and Jacob 
Bassi; 

A bill (S. 3045) for the relief of William R. Dibkey; 

A bill (S. 3046) for the relief of Richard D. Krenik; and 

A bill (S. 3047) for the relief of Lars Mikkalsen, Martin 
Pedersen, Martin Johansen, Harold Strom, Ivar Rudd, Abel 
Moen, Ivar Jervik, Alfred Horn, Sverre Olsen, and Fritz 
Fredericksen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3048) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to convey a certain tract of land to the State of Oregon for 
use as a public park and recreational site; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3049) for the relief of R. A. Scruggs (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate 
and balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask consent to submit a 
resolution requesting information concerning activities of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission, which I request may 
be printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 200) was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows 

Resolved, That the National Bituminous Coal Commission is 
requested to transmit to the Senate immediately: 

1. A copy of the resolution introduced by a member of the 
Commission and transmi to the President making serious 
charges against one of the Commissioners; 

2. All information denied the consumers’ counsel with respect 
to price fixing of coal; 

3. The number of employees on the Coal Commission not under 
8 the Coal Commission and the 

4. Co f correspond between 
General 4 S Office relating to civil service; and 

5. Also such other information as may be available for the use 
of the Senate. 


VICE PRESIDENT GARNER 


(Mr. Truman asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the New York Times headed 
“Mr. Garner,” which appears in the Appendix.] 
CONSERVATION PHASES OF THE GOVERNMENT'S POWER PROGRAM 


[Mr. Norris asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor an article by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, dealing with the conservation phases of the 
Government’s power program, published in the New York 
Times of Sunday, November 7, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THE WIDEST USE OF ELECTRIC POWER—ARTICLE BY CLARK 

FOREMAN 

[Mr. Norris asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Clark Foreman, Chief of the Power 
Division of the Public Works Administration, on The Widest 
Use of Electric Power, which appears in the Appendix.] 


STOCK EXCHANGES AND THEIR OPERATIONS 


[Mr. Matonry asked and obtained leave to have printed 

in the Record a statement issued by Chairman William O. 

, of the Securities and Exchange Commission, on 
November 23, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.1] 


THE WORKINGMAN’S TAX BILL 


(Mr. Austin asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor abstracts from a series of articles in the Provi- 
dence Journal and Evening Bulletin, of Providence, R. I., 
regarding a research study of the actual expenditures of 
three thrifty New England families, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE—EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST OF 
NOVEMBER 24, 1937 

(Mr. Truman asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Washington Post of today, 
headed “No Peace Through Passivity,” which appears in the 


Appendix.] 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2787) to 
provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. POPE obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to propound an 
inquiry to the Senator from Idaho. If he has a prepared 
address, I shall be very willing to have him conclude before 
any questions are propounded. I want to consult his pleas- 
ure in the matter. If the Senator desires to deliver his 
address and conclude it before questions are asked, I will 
respect his feelings. 

Mr. POPE. I prefer to have questions asked as I go along, 
if that seems to the Members of the Senate a desirable 
course. It makes no difference to me. 

Mr. President, on February 8, 1937, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture realized that the large acreage planted in wheat and 
in corn and in cotton which was then apparent would prob- 


ably result in surpluses of farm products for the year 1937. 
On that date he called together farm leaders from all over 
the United States, representing the various farm organiza- 
tions. The number who attended was about 60. At that 
time, as a result of that conference, a statement of principles 
was adopted by the group of farmers. Following that con- 
ference the committee of farmers proceeded to prepare a 
bill to meet the situation. The Farm Bureau Federation, as 
it happened, was most active in the preparation of the bill. 
So later in the session a bill was introduced by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. McGuL] and myself embodying the work 
and the ideas of the committee representing the farmers. 

As time went on the results which Secretary Wallace had 
foreseen occurred. The price of cotton first fell and later 
the price of corn and still later the price of wheat; and to- 
ward the end of the session it began to be realized by the 
Members of this body and the people generally that legisla- 
tion was necessary. 

It will be remembered that Senators representing the 
cotton-growing States urged upon the President the neces- 
sity of making loans to cotton growers. At the same time 
there was some discussion of the necessity of loans to corn 
growers. So a joint resolution was passed by the Congress 
at the last session, being Senate Joint Resolution 207, Public 
Resolution No. 69, which was signed by the President. I 
think I will read a few sentences of that joint resolution to 
show its substance: 

Whereas a permanent farm program should (a) provide not 
only for soil conservation but also for developing and improving 
the crop-adjustment methods of the tural 
(b) protect agriculture and consumers conseq 
drought, and (c) safeguard farmers and the en of the Nation 
against the consequences 85 farm price decline; 

Whereas it is the sense Congress that the it farm 
kes nae ean should be — upon the following fundamental 

c 8 
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me: 

(2) That Teer. should be afforded protection against the 
consequences of drought, floods, and pestilence causing abnormally 
high prices by storage of reserve supplies of big crop years for use 
in time of crop failure; 

(3) That if consumers are given the protection of such an ever- 
normal granary farmers should be safeguarded against undue 
price declines by a system of loans supplementing their national 
soil-conservation program; and 

(4) That control of agricultural surpluses above the ever-normal 
granary supply is necessary to safeguard the Nation's investment 
in loans and to protect farmers against a price collapse due to 
bumper yields resulting in production beyond all domestic and 
foreign need. 

(5) That the present Soil Conservation Act should be continued, 
its operations simplified, and provision made for reduced payments 
to large operators on a graduated scale to promote the interest of 
individual farming. 


There are other provisions of the joint resolution but those 
read seem to me to be essential. The resolution concludes 
with this statement: 

That abundant production of farm products should be a bless- 
ing and not a curse, that therefore legislation carrying out the 
foregoing principles will be first to engage the attention of the 
Congress upon its reconvening, and that it is the sense of the 
Congress that a permanent farm program based upon these prin- 
ciples should be enacted as soon as possible after Congress 
reconvenes, 

Another resolution authorized the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry to conduct hearings throughout the coun- 
try. Pursuant to that resolution two subcommittees of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry did conduct hear- 
ings throughout almost the entire country. The western 
committee, of which I was a member, conducted hearings 
from Spokane, Wash., to New York City and heard witnesses 
from 20 States. With this joint resolution before us and 
with the bill which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] 
and I had introduced at the request of the farmers, we heard 
the testimony of perhaps 1,200 or 1,500 farmers in the West, 
Middle West, and Northeast. 

Mr. McGILL., Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Connatty in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 
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Mr. McGILL. I think the Senator’s statement as to the 
number of States from which witnesses were heard by the 
subcommittee of which he and I were members, is not quite 
correct. My thought is, and I am quite sure of it, that we 
heard witnesses from 29 States all told. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Kansas says we actually 
heard witnesses from 29 States instead of 20, as I stated. 
Probably he is correct. 

Those witnesses represented all of the farm organizations 
in the States. They represented the agricultural officials of 
the various States. Numerous farmers who belong to no 
organization and hold no official positions testified before 
the subcommittee. 

I think this is a fair statement of the sentiment which was 
obtained by the subcommittee with reference to farm legisla- 
tion. Some of the witnesses had read the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Kansas and myself, Senate bill 2787. A 
few of them had read other agricultural bills pending in the 
Senate or in the House. I would say that 80 percent, at least, 
of those who testified were in favor of the principles involved 
in the bill and were in favor of the principles set out in the 
joint resolution of the Congress to which I have referred. 
In some places we had a substantial number who favored a 
cost-of-production bill such as has been introduced in this 
body by the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not fair to state that the bill in ques- 
tion attempts to carry out the principles outlined in the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. POPE, I think it is entirely fair, because the princi- 
ples contained in the joint resolution with reference to parity 
price, with reference to the ever-normal granary, and with 
reference to commodity loans in connection with them, are 
covered in the bill now before us. Those who examine the 
bill will find that it corresponds substantially with the joint 
resolution passed by Congress at the last session. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. When the committee heard the farmers, 
did the committee listen to potato farmers as well as wheat, 
corn, and other farmers? 

Mr. POPE. I may say that all kinds of farmers were 
heard, those engaged in the growing of potatoes, those en- 
gaged in dairying, those engaged in fruit growing, or the pro- 
duction of any other agricultural commodity. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have in my hand a letter from a citi- 
zen of my State and I wish to read just one or two sentences, 
because I want to know the answer. The writer of this 
letter says: 

New York State farmers voted 14 to 9 in favor of the propo- 
sition— 

That is the potato growers— 
according to the Federal Government’s report, but the fact is 
that probably not 3 percent of the farmers polled voted. They 
were too much disgusted with the proposition to do so. In Madi- 
son County, my own county, out of more than 200 farmers eligible 
only 7 cast a ballot, 6 being in favor. 

The question I wish to ask is, When the committee heard 
farmers from my State, for example, what assurance did the 
committee have that the witnesses were really representative 
of the sentiment of the State? 

Mr. POPE. The commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of New York was requested to extend an invitation to all 
farmers in his State, and to especially invite those whom he 
thought were particularly qualified to speak on any phase of 
the farming industry for the State of New York. In the 
hearings we did have a substantial number of potato growers 
present. I recall particularly those who came from Maine, 
but I think there were some from the State of New York. 
We had witnesses who were interested primarily in tobacco 
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growing in the Connecticut Valley. We had numerous repre- 
sentatives of the poultry industry and the dairying industry. 
I think almost every other phase of agriculture was repre- 
sented at the hearings. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not a provision in the bill as 
written for the exemption of 3-acre farms? 

Mr. POPE. There are several parts to the bill. With 
reference to corn and wheat, about which I shall speak par- 
ticularly today, there is no such exemption, but there is an 
exemption as to 300 bushels of corn and 100 bushels of 
wheat. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am aware of that; but the Senator 
apparently is not familiar with exemptions so far as potatoes 
are concerned. 

Mr. POPE. Potatoes are not included in the bill. There 
are no provisions in the bill with reference to potatoes, and 
no exemptions, of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the same argument with refer- 
ence to the exemption of potatoes an argument which would 
hold with reference to the exemption of corn and wheat? 

Mr. POPE. It occurs to me that might be true, that it 
would be appropriate to make some exemption as to pota- 
toes, although I have not studied the matter carefully. 

Mr. COPELAND, I wish to ask the Senator one more 
question and then I shall take my seat. I notice that the 
bill on page 9 contains this provision: 

The corporation is directed to make available loans on cotton 
and may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and all other 
agricultural commodities other than wheat, corn, or cotton. 

Why are not potatoes included? 

Mr. POPE. I should prefer that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. BO] answer that question, because he offered 
that amendment to the bill. It occurs to me that language 
means what it says—that loans may be available on all types 
of commodities, but they would not be available under the 
schedules and provisions of this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the language would include 
potatoes? 

Mr. POPE. I assume so; but I should prefer to have the 
Senator from Mississippi, who offered that amendment, ex- 
plain it to the Senator. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one more thing, and then I really 
will stop. 

On page 19, beginning at line 5, the bill reads: 

Such contracts shall further provide that such cooperator shall 
engage in such soil-maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices 
with respect to his soil-depleting base acreage— 

And so forth. Does that mean that there will be an en- 
couragement for those farmers who take wheat and corn out 
of cultivation to make use of the acreage not planted to those 
crops for the development of the dairy industry? 

Mr. POPE. I am glad the Senator asked that question, 
because yesterday the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] 
asked the same question. 

I will say to the Senator that so far as the farmers are 
concerned who participated in the preparation of the bill, 
their idea was just the reverse. They wanted some restric- 
tion upon those farmers in the matter of increasing their 
dairy herds and putting them on these depleted acres. Since 
there is now no limitation upon that, it was thought that the 
Secretary might properly restrict the increase of those herds 
by reason of the depleted acres. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator realizes that in a great 
dairy State like mine it would be calamitous to have all the 
acreage no longer planted to other crops made use of for 
dairy development. 

Mr. POPE. That is exactly why those farmers who were 
interested—and I will say to the Senator that dairy farmers 
participated—desired that some restriction be placed upon 
the increase of dairy herds by reason of the diverted acres. 
As the condition now is, the farmers could do exactly that 
thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the bill provide for such restriction? 

Mr. POPE. No; it simply gives the Secretary power to 
make restrictions or regulations with reference to the matter. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator get that idea from the 
language on page 19 which I have just quoted? 

Mr. POPE. Yes [reading]: 

Such contracts shall further provide that such shall 
engage in such soil-maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices 
with respect to his soil-depleting base acreage diverted from the 
production of the commodity as shall be provided in his adjustment 
contract. 


Mr. COPELAND. But to me that means that the contractor 
agreeing to limit his crop of wheat and corn might proceed, 
however, with dairy development. 

Mr. POPE. All I can say is that that was the suggestion of 
the dairy farmers who were present as a means of restricting 
that very thing. 

Mr. McGILL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. Is not the interpretation to be placed upon 
this section simply this—that without section (b) in the bill 
the Secretary would have no authority to place in the con- 
tract any restrictions with reference to increasing dairy herds 
on acres taken out of production? 

Mr. POPE. That is so. 

Mr. McGILL. But with that section in the bill the Secre- 
tary would have authority to restrict the farmers from using 
the acreage for the purpose of increasing their dairy herds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may we have better order? 
There is so much whispering and so much conversation in 
the Chamber, and the Senator from New York speaks in such 
a low tone, that on this side of the Chamber it is impossible 
to hear what is being said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say for the benefit of my friend 
from Oregon that I am trying to find out whether or not the 
dairy interests are to be given new competition by this bill. 
I am now assured by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. MCGILL], 
as well as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], that the 
language of the bill gives the Secretary authority to protect 
the dairy farmers. I am frank to say, however—and that 
is what I rose to say—that if that is the purpose of the lan- 
guage, I think it should be restated in order that it may be 
made perfectly clear that restriction of acreage for the bene- 
fit of the wheat and corn farmers and other farmers is not 
to carry with it the almost sure result of an increase in the 
raising of cattle and a decline of the dairy industry. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. In a moment. I will say to the Senator from 
New York that if he desires to submit an amendment to 
make that more clear, I am sure the authors of the bill will 
be very glad to consider it with a view of carrying out the 
purpose he has indicated. This, as I understand, is the lan- 
guage suggested by the dairymen who took part in framing 
the bill. If the Senator can improve upon that language to 
carry out the purpose in view, I am sure there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. But it is the purpose, is it, to make cer- 
tain that this waste land or unused land will not be turned 
over to dairy development? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. That is the reason why that provision 
was put in. 

Mr. COPELAND. And is the Senator from Idaho in 
sympathy with that purpose? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I am. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 
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Mr. McNARY. I am attracted to my feet by the observa- 
tion made by the Senator from Idaho. It is possible that 
there is in the bill sufficient power for the Secretary not to 
expand the dairy business; but the provision to which atten- 
tion was called yesterday by the able Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Austin] unquestionably gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power to expand the dairy industry by using the diverted 
lands for dairy purposes. What he will do, I do not know. 
He has power to curtail; he has power to enlarge. I do not 
want anyone to have that power. 

Referring now particularly to the section also spoken of 
by the able Senator from New York [Mr. CopELAND], I think 
the word “dairy” should come out of that section. I think as 
the language stands it is a permission, almost a direction, 
that the Secretary shall employ some of the lands diverted 
from corn and cotton and other so-called major crops to 
enlarging the dairy industry. 

Will the Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. POPE. Just a moment. With reference to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Oregon that the word “dairy” 
come out entirely, I desire to say that that certainly would 
leave the matter unrestricted, so that the man who did divert 
his acres could produce herds very much larger than he 
formerly had, and put them on these acres without any 
restriction, if that is what the Senator desires. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. We can cover that, if we can 
come to an agreement on the subject, by placing the negative 
term “not” before “dairy.” Then it will not be possible to do 
what has been suggested. 

May I add just one other word? I asked the Senator at the 
start of his speech if he would rather conclude before being 
interrupted. I should like to have him make as clear an 
analysis as he can of the bill; but I wish to ask him if we 
cannot agree on one proposition regarding the genesis of the 
bill and the hearings that were held, which have covered it 
but not completely. 

Is it not true that the bill originated with one agricultural 
organization, namely, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion? Of that I have no criticism. It was first produced by 
them and presented to a conference, over which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture presided, which was attended by members 
of two other large organizations which did not collaborate in 
framing the bill. This organization then sent out copies to 
all of their leaders in the various regions and sections of the 
country. That is correct, is it not? There is no doubt about 
that? 

Mr. POPE. I do not know. I think they did send out 
some letters. We found a number of Farm Bureau members 
at the hearings. 

Mr. McNARY. That, of course, was something they had a 
perfect right to do. When some hearings were held here in 
May on this unpublished and unintroduced bill, the only ones 
supporting the measure in its then form were members in 
some fashion of the American Farm Bureau Federation, save 
one individual who was their attorney. To that I have no 
objection. When the hearings were had—if they may be 
called hearings—in the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the only group of farmers represented were the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. They sat there in so- 
called executive session. 

Now, let us consider just one other thing in order to make 
the record complete. 

When the subcommittee went out, composed of the able 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
McGILL], they performed a splendid service to agriculture. 
Those men are entitled to all the commendation that words 
from any eloquent voice will carry. They did their work 
well. We have no record of what transpired at the hear- 
ings; but by one of the members of the subcommittee I am 
advised that most of those attending and supporting this 
measure were members of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, of which I have no complaint. Members of the 
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National Grange in the States and the Farmers Union op- 
posed the measure, as I think the record would disclose if 
we could have the record, which, however, is denied us. 

As to the hearings—and I mentioned this matter before 
the committee—I wanted the hearings recorded; but, for 
some reason or other, they were not recorded. When the 
subcommittee came to the West, they stopped at Spokane, 
Wash., which is on the eastern boundary of the State of 
Washington, and is in what is called the semiarid section 
of the West. The subcommittee was 500 miles away from 
the fertile lands of the Pacific coast. They did not enter 
the State of Oregon or the State of California. Anyone 
familiar with the geography and climate of the great 
Pacific coast country, and knowing where the population 
resides, must know that the portions rich in agricultural 
production, and the areas most thickly populated, and 
where there is greatest activity, are west of the Cascade 
Mountains, from the Canadian line, following the contour of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, to the southern part of Cali- 
fornia, or Mexico. In that vast territory is found the di- 
versified farming of the West. That is where 90 percent of 
the farmers are employed, where we find 75 percent of the 
taxpayers of that section of the country, and where 72 per- 
cent of the agricultural commodities are produced. Not a 
hearing was held in that section to ascertain what was raised 
there. 

Was there any effort on the part of this committee to 
ascertain what the fruit man wanted, what the great poultry 
industry, one of the largest interests on the coast, wanted, 
what the butter man, the hop man, the flax man, the pear 
man, the apple man, the hay and potato men wanted, the 
production of the latter commodities being great industries 
in agriculture in that section of the country? Not one of 
those interests had an opportunity to be heard. It is true 
that Mr. Zimmerman, from my State, an able man, represent- 
ing the Nationa] Grange and the Farmers Union, went to 
Spokane and protested against the bill. There were one or 
two others, members of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, who appeared. But practically no voice has been heard 
from that part of the country, which produces a larger income 
from agriculture than all the intermountain States combined. 
No hearings were held in that area. Therefore, we have no 
record today of how those people feel about the bill, and their 
views would be undisclosed, but I hope some day to express 
them, regarding the provisions of the bill. 

When we came to the committee—— 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I want to be generous in yield- 
ing, but if the Senator is going to take a great deal of time 
I should like to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho is 
the master of his own time. 

Mr. McNARY. I am merely giving what I call a portrait 
to keep on the walls of our memories as against that of the 
Senator with regard to the hearings. I had just about con- 
cluded. I appreciate very much the courtesy extended to 
me by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield in a moment, but I wish to make 
one statement in reply to the Senator from Oregon. 

We might as well clear the matter of the hearings up now. 
The hearings of the subcommittee which went west had to 
do with wheat and corn, the only two commodities men- 
tioned in the bill. There is nothing in the bill in connection 
with dairying or fruit growing or the raising of any other 
commodity except wheat and corn. 

We knew that Spokane was in the very heart of the North- 
west wheat area. And in order to accommodate the wheat 
growers in Utah, western Wyoming, and southern Idaho, and 
the livestock men who were interested in the wheat situa- 
tion in Nevada and contiguous territory, a hearing was held 
at Boise, Idaho. 

With reference to those who attended the hearings, I ob- 
tained a list from the commissioner of agriculture of each 
State, and the deans of the agricultural colleges, and sent 
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personal invitations to all those people to attend. I sent a 
request to the president of every farm organization to be 
present and to testify if he desired to do so, and to invite 
any other farmers he might choose to invite. So it was our 
purpose to and we did invite farmers as widely as we could, 
with notices in the newspapers to all farmers who desired to 
be heard, and on occasions over the radio announcements 
were made inviting farmers to be present and to speak if 
they desired to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. POPE. In just a moment. We attempted to be just as 
fair as we could be with reference to those hearings in the 
West. 

The reason why we did not go to the Pacific coast was 
simply because in California and in western Oregon there 
was not the great production of wheat or corn that appeared 
in the intermountain area and that neighborhood. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the mission of the Senator and his 
committee was simply to inquire of the farmers what people 
thought about wheat and corn. I thought the committee was 
appointed to explore and study the agricultural problem. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that since the bill 
which had been introduced and since the resolution, as we 
interpreted it, had to do with the commodities of which a 
considerable quantity was exported, we attempted to hold the 
hearings where the wheat farmers and corn farmers princi- 
pally could express themselves; but, at the same time, all 
farmers were invited. 

The Senator speaks of fruit growing and other agricultural 
pursuits in his State. There were fruit growers from Wash- 
ington who definitely represented groups of growers. There 
were representatives from the Senator’s own State, both at 
Spokane and at Boise. I distinctly recall a very considerable 
number of farmers from Oregon over at Boise, all of whom 
had an opportunity to testify, and most of them did testify. 
At Spokane we had a considerable number of farmers pres- 
ent; at any rate, they were all invited, and we did the best we 
could, so far as hearings were concerned. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I call the Senator’s attention to 
page 19, the provision with reference to dairy practices. I 
may say that when I read the words “dairy practices” my 
first-blush impression was the same as that of the Senator 
from Vermont, as expressed yesterday, and that of the Sena- 
tor from New York. I recognize the distinct desirability of 
the provision where that expression occurs, and I cannot agree 
with the Senator from Oregon at all that the language should 
be stricken from this provision of the bill, but Iam wondering 
whether or not the authors of the bill would be willing to 
accept an amendment in this language on line 7, page 19, 
striking out the words “dairy practices” and inserting the 
words “restriction of dairy operations.” 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
think there would be no objection to that amendment, but I 
should prefer to have the Senator delay offering it until the 
committee amendments have been disposed of, in order that 
we may have an opportunity to give it some further study. 
That is the exact thought I had in mind and expressed to the 
Senator from New York a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I add my plea that the 
Senator from Washington defer his request, because I want 
to talk with the Senator about this. 

I am very anxious indeed that language be chosen to make 
certain that the dairy interests as now operated may be 
protected, and therefore, from my standpoint, I should like 
very much to confer with the Senator from Washington, or 
anyone else, because as the language appears I am con- 
vinced that the dairy industry is not protected, and it cer- 
tainly should be. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I will ask the Senator in charge of this mat- 
ter if he will not defer decision on the request until later, so 
that others who are likewise interested in this particular 
aspect of the bill may confer with him. 

Mr. POPE. I have already made that suggestion myself, 
that the Senator from Washington defer offering such an 
amendment in order that it might be studied. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr..President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. A 

Mr. LOGAN. Getting away from the immediate matter 
the Senator has been discussing, I wish to ask him one ques- 
tion which interests me. I took the bill home with me and 
read it, and I think it is a good bill; but I want to be satis- 
fied as to what final disposition may be made, under the 
provisions of the bill, of the impounded surpluses which must 
exist in connection with the ever-normal-granary features of 
the bill. 

Mr. POPE. I hope the Senator will be content with a 
very brief statement of that matter now, because I expect to 
go into the subject when I reach the provisions dealing with 
the establishment of an ever-normal granary and the estab- 
lishment of marketing quotas. It would be better to raise the 
question when we reach those provisions. I will say to the 
Senator, however, that the purpose is that when the normal 
supply of a commodity has been exceeded, an ever-normal- 
granary provision will go into effect, whereby the surplus 
up to 10 percent above the normal supply will be impounded 
in connection with loans. Then, if the surplus exceeds 110 
percent, the farmers will have an opportunity to vote on a 
referendum as to whether there will be marketing quotas. 
If the Senator has read the bill carefully, he will remember 
that if marketing quotas are imposed there are provisions 
that even the noncooperators, as well as the cooperators, 
must the following year, reduce their yield so as to relieve 
the ever-normal granary of excessive surplus. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am satisfied to let the matter rest until 
the Senator reaches it in order; but I want to be sure that 
there will not be a piling up of surpluses that must be dis- 
posed of by the National Government in some way that will 
protect farm prices. Something will have to be done with the 
surpluses without putting them on the market so that they 
will compete with the normal crop. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I shall deal with that matter 
when I reach the subject, and shall point out to the Senator 
such restrictions as are contained in the bill to prevent the 
situation he mentions. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. Reverting for just a moment to the discus- 
sion with reference to the dairy interests, was any consider- 
ation given by the committee to the thought that in these 
soil-conserving practices, unless there were some restrictions, 
the land and the area taken out of production of other crops, 
for which benefits would be given, would very likely be used 
for the production of dairy products? In other words, as 
the bill is framed, on page 19, it would seem to make it an 
object for farmers who had taken their land out of the 
production of other crops to go into dairy production, and 
give competition to those who are already engaged in that 
production. 

Mr. POPE. I can only say, as I said before, that the pur- 
pose was to give the Secretary of Agriculture power to impose 
in the contract restrictions upon that very thing. It has 
been suggested by some Senators that more specific language 
should be used in order to accomplish that purpose. How- 
ever, the purpose was to create a restriction, because without 
anything dealing with that matter in the bill or in the con- 
tract that may be entered into, there would be no restriction. 
The farmers then could do the very things that the Senator 
from Wisconsin fears. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
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Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. If it is the purpose to specify dairy 
products in a restrictive sense I am wondering whether the 
Senate and the committee would be inclined to mention 
stockrei aing and the production of veal and mutton? We 
are ratier apprehensive that a great deal of land turned 
over to the production of forage might occasion detriment to 
the livestock men in general. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that if he has fears 
about the increase in the number of livestock, he might col- 
laborate with Senators interested in dairying in perfecting 
language to cover that matter. It certainly is not the purpose 
of those who drafted the bill to encourage the production 
either of dairy herds or beef herds in connection with what 
is sought to be accomplished by the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr, LEE. I desire to ask a few questions on the general 
policy of the bill. Did the committee find opposition to 
production control? Yesterday the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry stated that much interest 
was found in production control. Did the committee find 
much objection to production control? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that my judgment is 
that 90 percent, if not 95 percent of the witnesses who testi- 
fied before the committee were in favor of some form of pro- 
duction control, but there was difference of opinion among 
them as to how it should be accomplished. 

Mr. LEE. The general policy, then, of raising the farm 
price is by cutting down the production, so that the law of 
supply and demand will raise the price? Is that the general 
purpose? 

Mr. POPE. That is the purpose. 

Mr. LEE. In that regard, did those who protested offer a 
constructive program on the other side by what is known 
as the domestic allotment plan? May I have enough time 
to explain that? That is, that the amount of the crop that 
is used in this country be determined and on some fair basis 
each farmer be allotted the amount of the domestic crop 
that he can produce, on which he will be guaranteed, let 
us say, a fair price, and then allow him to be his own judge 
as to the amount he raises above that; but he must take 
the world market price for the additional crop he produces. 
In other words, give him an outright subsidy in return for 
complying with the soil-conserving policy laid down by the 
Government, Did the committee find any support for that 
plan? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; a comparatively small amount of sup- 
port was received for that sort of proposal. I will say to 
the Senator that at Sioux City, Iowa, where about 7,000 
farmers were in attendance at the committee hearing, and 
101 farmers testified, one of the reporters kept a record of 
the stand taken by the witnesses on these various measures. 
Sixty-five of the farmers who testified were generally in 
favor of the provisions of the joint resolution and the bill 
which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] and I intro- 
duced. Fifteen were for a price-fixing proposal, sometimes 
mentioned as the McAdoo-Eicher bill. The rest were either 
against any sort of legislation or were vague as to what 
they thought ought to be done. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I favor the domestic-allotment 
idea. There must be some good answer to or some good 
reason against the plan; otherwise the committee would have 
introduced a little more of that idea into the bill when they 
wrote it. I should like to have the Senator from Idaho in 
his own time, when he gets to it, give an answer concerning 
that proposal. The plan provides for allotting to the farmer 
a fair quota, and guaranteeing to him a fair price on the 
part of his production that we consume in this country, and 
call it a subsidy, in return for his complying with the soil- 
conserving policies laid down by the Government. That 
appeals to me as being a simple way of handling the sit- 
uation. 
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In connection with questions upon a point which seems to 
concern Senators, about land that is being taken out of cul- 
tivation with respect to some crops, and being placed in cul- 
tivation for feed crops, which will mean more dairy com- 
petition, let me give an illustration. Take, for instance, a 
steel company. It can determine today how many tons of 
steel it will produce a year from today. The farmer, how- 
ever, cannot. If we provide for domestic allotment, the 
farmer will get what we want him to get, that is a fair price. 
I do not believe it will cost us any more to do it in that way 
than in any other way. It will give us a greater exportable 
surplus with which to reclaim our slipping foreign markets. 
I notice that always the last bale of cotton produced pushes 
the first one off into the ocean. 

Somehow or other the world ought to be able to come to a 
sensible idea of dividing up the markets in a way that will 
give everyone now a part according to the part he formerly 
had of the world’s market. If he has not formerly had any 
part, he will not now receive any. Today we can sell our 
cotton, I think, if we push hard enough on it. Other coun- 
tries want our cotton. If we could persuade 400,000,000 
Chinese to lengthen their shirt tails, China would absorb our 
cotton. If they bought our cotton, we would get their money 
in exchange for our crops. I should like to have the Senator 
make answer in his own time. I will say to the Senator that 
I intend to support the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, from one end of the country to 
the other I have heard arguments that were almost as good 
as that made by the Senator with reference to the cost of 
production—price-fixing program. Without now giving my 
answer to that proposal, I may give some of the arguments 
that were developed with reference to it. For instance, if 
you fix the price of cotton at 20 or 25 cents per pound, based 
upon whatever might be found to be the cost of production, 
and let that apply to your domestically consumed cotton, 
some 6,000,000, 7,000,000, or 8,000,000 bales, you would have 
11,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales to export, and in order to pro- 
tect your domestic market a high enough tariff would have 
to be established to keep out all other cotton and prevent it 
from coming into competition. The same would be true of 
wheat and the same would be true of any other commodity 
upon which a price was fixed on the domestically consumed 
portion. That is one argument which was developed by wit- 
nesses in the course of our discussion. 

In the second place, it was frequently pointed out by the 
witnesses that the difficulty of arriving at what is cost of 
production was perfectly apparent, and if you should arrive 
at an average cost of production, then those who could not 
produce at that cost would have to sell at less than cost of 
production, anyway, and that would be distressing to a large 
number of farmers. 

Another thing we developed was that if you fix a price on 
the domestically consumed portion of the farm crops it would 
almost be necessary to fix the price on the manufactured 
commodities in order to keep the cost of production in bal- 
ance, because an increase, say, of 20 or 25 cents in cotton, or 
of $1.50 in wheat, for the domestically consumed portion of 
the crop, would probably cause an increased cost to the con- 
sumers of manufactured and processed commodities, which 
would again make it necessary to increase the price of the 
farm products, and then the price of manufactured goods 
would go up again and we would have a spiral the end of 
which could not readily be seen. 

Those are some of the objections and arguments which 
were developed throughout the country in discussing this 
matter with farmers. After a discussion of that as well as, 
I think, of every other bill that was before the Congress, 
those who favored that bill represented, I should say, from 
5 percent to 10 percent of those who attended the hearings. 
Whether that was representative of the entire country or not 
I have no way of knowing, but I think that is a fair state- 
ment of what developed at the hearings with, I think, a 
fairly representative group of witnesses. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 
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Mr. LEE. The Senator has in mind a different proposi- 
tion than that of which I was thinking. I did not have in 
mind the fixing of the price at all. Let us say suppose that 
the price of cotton is 7 cents a pound and the farmer is 
allotted a thousand pounds of lint cotton on which the Goy- 
ernment will guarantee him a fair price. There again I do 
not say “cost of production”; let it be parity or whatever 
other name may be applied. A fair price can be arrived at, 
I presume, and for argument’s sake, let us say that 16 cents 
would be a fair price for cotton, it being 7 cents now. The 
Government would then have to pay the farmer a bounty of 
9 cents a pound on a thousand pounds of lint. When he 
takes his ginning certificate into the county agent or the 
postmaster or whoever is supposed to handle the matter, and 
shows that he has ginned a thousand pounds of lint, the 
Government gives him a check—call it a subsidy—for that 
amount. Then the Government is through with it. The 
Government does not fix the price. The farmer can take 
that cotton down the street and sell it; he can take it home 
and put it in a shed and store it or he can put it in a 
cooperative pool. The crop, after that, will follow the nat- 
ural laws applicable to any commodity without any price 
being fixed; the law of supply and demand will operate 
upon it. 

It is an outright subsidy and it is an offset to the subsidy 
industry has enjoyed for 150 years in the form of a tariff 
which the people have been paying. It would not cost, I 
believe—and I have some figures here to show that to be 
so—any more than would the proposed plan. It is not a 
price-fixing scheme; it is determining what is fair, and 
giving the farmer a bounty on the part that he contributes to 
the amount to be used in this country. The simplicity of 
the plan would restore to the farmer the feeling that he is 
lord of all he surveys, and he could raise what he wanted to 
raise. I think no farmer who raises cotton and knows how 
many backaches that are in a bale of cotton is going to 
put in cotton that he would have to sell at 7 cents, after he 
had had a reasonable amount allotted to him. 

Such a plan would provide the ever-normal granary in a 
manner that would be really helpful. Store any commodity 
in great quantities and it is going to have a depressing effect 
on the market, no matter what we do; but let there be stored 
in small quantities in the farmers’ sheds and in their barns 
all over the country cotton or wheat, or whatever it is, 
and we have the ever-normal granary. The farmer can 
store it and wait for the price to increase, because he has 
received his bounty check which will tide him over and 
which is equivalent to or better than a loan. So we would 
have the ever-normal granary and it would be spread out 
and would not have the same depressing effect on the 
market. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. I am very glad to yield to the Senator. Let 
me say to him that I think the Department of Agriculture 
has made some estimate of the cost of the plan he has 
suggested, and I haye on my desk a statement to the effect 
that the cost would be about $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. LEE. Is not that what the plan proposed by the bill 
would cost? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. TYDINGS addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator from Minnesota requested 
me to yield some time ago, and I yield first to him. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
some confusion of terms in discussing the bill. As I under- 
stand the bill, it is not a measure for control of production. 
I think the bill recognizes the futility of controlling pro- 
duction, in view of the experience we have had in control- 
ling production in the past. We cannot control production 
because we cannot control the weather. 

In the case of the cotton crop, with 10,000,000 acres less 
planted to cotton than last year, there has been produced 
this year the largest cotton crop, with one exception, in the 
history of the country—something like 18,000,000 bales. 
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As I understand, the bill anticipates a surplus. It is an 
effort to control surpluses, and such control is compulsory. 
The so-called normal granary anticipates a surplus; it could 
not be provided without having a surplus. It seems to me 
that we have been assuming in the discussion that this was 
a crop-control bill; and I want to make it clear that my 
understanding of the committee’s view is that we are through 


with crop control; we recognize its futility. So, this is a 


surplus-control bill, as I understand it. Does the Senator 
from Idaho agree with that point of view? 

Mr. POPE. Not entirely. The bill does possess some 
distinct acreage-control features; it is not entirely a market- 
ing bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is an attempt to control. 

Mr. POPE. It is a combination of acreage control, pro- 
duction control, and marketing control, with the emphasis, 
however, upon marketing control so far as corn and wheat 
are concerned, but so far as cotton and rice and tobacco are 
concerned, I understand distinctly that production control 
applies after a referendum has been held by the farmers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Idaho that I have already talked to him and to other mem- 
bers of the committee about a phase of the bill to which I 
will address myself. It has nothing to do with the acreage or 
control, but as to the method of accomplishing that in one 
particular I should like the Senator to be familiar with the 
point, because, in my judgment, the provision which I have in 
mind might endanger the standing of the bill at some later 
time after it shall be passed. 

The bill as written provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in certain given instances shall fix quotas; that 30 days 
after he fixes such quotas he shall take a referendum of the 
farmers affected thereby; and if more than one-third of the 
farmers affected thereby vote against the imposition of the 
quota the Secretary shall then immediately rescind the quota 
order. 

The philosophy of that provision is kindly, and it is well 
intended; but it seems to me we get into the position that 
Congress first delegates its power to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to do certain things, which is all right; but then it fur- 
ther takes from the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
move within a certain radius and makes his act bottomed 
upon the vote of a group of farmers of the country. In my 
judgment the law cannot remain that way and be good. For 
example, if a third of the farmers, or 40 percent, to illustrate, 
vote against the imposition of a quota, the Secretary then 
has to act. I doubt very much whether a group of farmers 
can determine the policy of the United States Government. 

I suggest that the same thing can be accomplished and the 
objection I have eliminated if this be done: After the Sec- 
retary imposes the quota restriction, let the referendum be 
had exactly as provided for in the bill, but, instead of havy- 
ing a referendum of a part of the farmers direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take certain steps, let it be only by 
way of suggesting he may or may not take them, for we all 
know that if any large number of farmers affected by the 
quota system do not want it the Secretary is not going to 
insist on imposing the quota. 

My point is that now a small group of farmers can tell the 
Secretary of Agriculture what the law is, and I doubt very 
much, with all due respect, whether that would stand up 
before the courts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment more, and then I shall 
have finished. For example, we cannot pass a labor law 
and allow a certain group of laborers to say whether the 
law is good or bad. We cannot pass a prohibition law and 
allow only the preachers to say whether the law should 
go into effect or not go into effect. I doubt very much 
whether we can pass a law and provide that a small seg- 
ment of the people of America can say it is a good law or 
a bad law according to their votes. 
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I suggest that we can accomplish the same object by in- 
direction; and I want the Recorp to show what I think is 
a glaring defect in the bill, so that those interested will at- 
tempt a solution along some other line. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that I expected to get 
to that problem, of course, but have not as yet reached it. 
There is no doubt that there is an interesting and doubtful 
legal question involved with reference to the matter of refer- 
endums. I will call the attention of the Senator to the fact, 
however, that in the bill the Secretary is given authority by 
the Congress by proclamation to impose marketing restric- 
tions, and the referendum would have the effect of suspend- 
ing such operations. I do not mean to say that that meets 
the objection of the Senator, but that thought was in our 
mind at the time the provision was prepared, and later in the 
discussion, perhaps by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] or the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL], the author- 
ities will be presented with reference to that matter. I think 
there is some doubt about it, but there are some very substan- 
tial authorities that might tend to uphold the form in which 
the bill is now drawn. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It may be authorities will sustain the bill 
as now written. Personally I have not looked at any of them. 
The point I wanted to leave with those interested in the bill 
is that, in my judgment, they can accomplish the same thing 
the bill now provides shall be accomplished, but in such a 
way that the entire question will be eliminated, by providing 
that the Secretary shall take his referendum and he may or 
may not take certain action, which would leave the discretion 
in him and not in the farmers. 

Mr. POPE. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. If he 
would be good enough to prepare an amendment along that 
line, I think it would be helpful to those in charge of the bill, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield very briefly, because I am unable 
to proceed in the face of such constant interruption and 
yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Senator is discussing 
the general provisions of the bill, and I desire to ask this 
question before he goes into the details of the various por- 
tions of the bill. He has stated that one of the important 
objectives of the bill is to place a ceiling on the price of farm 
commodities; that is, one of the great objectives is to see that 
farm prices shall not go too high. The question I wish to 
ask the Senator is, When were the prices of cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, or rice too high? When were those prices too 
high as caused by short crops? 

Mr. POPE. Of course, no direct answer can be made to 
the question. Whether the prices are too high or not would 
depend on the person dealing with the matter. The con- 
sumer might think they were too high, and the producer 
might not think so. 

Let me give the Senator an illustration of what may hap- 
pen, It occurred in Iowa and was brought out in the hear- 
ings which we held at Sioux City. It appeared that because 
of a shortage of corn in Iowa last year the price of corn went 
to $1.30 or possibly as high as $1.40 a bushel. Then corn had 
to be imported from Canada and Argentine in order to save 
the stock of the farmers even in Iowa. It might occur that 
the prices of farm commodities would go so high that they 
would not be of benefit even to the farmers themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the Senator from Idaho 
think the price was too high? 

Mr. POPE. I know it certainly is not too high now, be- 
cause it is only about 56 cents in the central markets. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wyoming? : 

- Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very much interested in the re- 
sponse which the Senator from Idaho just made to the 
Senator from Colorado. As I recall, the question was, When 
would the prices of these commodities be too high? The 
Senator from Idaho said that would depend upon the judg- 
ment of the person dealing with the matter. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Have I stated his answer correctly? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; dealing with it in the sense of buying 
or selling it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator does not mean that it 
would depend upon the judgment of the person who was 
administering the commodities? 

Mr. POPE. Not at all. Of course, I was answering the 
question of the Senator from Colorado to the effect that the 
consumer might think the price to the farmer was too high, 
whereas the farmer himself might think it was too low. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I understand the question of the 
Senator from Colorado, it was designed to elicit information 
as to when the bill itself would come into operation because 
the price was too high. 

Mr. POPE. What we are aiming at, of course, is parity 
price. It is assumed in the bill that by balancing production 
or supply with demand, it would result in a parity price, 
which every Senator understands. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Does the bill itself definitely fix that 
standard? 

Mr. POPE. Fix it in what sense? I do not understand 
the question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As to what the price would be when 
the marketing control would go into effect. Who is to be 
the judge? 

Mr. POPE. The bill has definite provisions with respect 
to that matter. If the commodity is at a parity price, no 
ever-normal granary can be established; and no marketing 
quotas can ever be established so long as the commodity 
remains at parity price. If it falls below parity price then 
the regulations and machinery set up in the bill would apply. 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. O’MAHONEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, POPE. I will yield now to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely desire to call attention to the 
definition of “parity,” found on page 65, and to say that I 
think Senators will find the definitions throughout the entire 
bill do specify certain fixed and definite standards as to all 
these matters and that they are not left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. I think that is the answer 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The thought I had in mind at the mo- 
ment had to do with the effect of the bill upon the livestock 
industry, which, of course, is of great importance to the State 
represented in part by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], 
as well as my own State. As I read the bill it does not offer 
any such advantage to the livestock industry, so to speak, as 
Was recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. POPE. Until parity price is reached, any stored grain 
cannot be released from the granary; but the Senator will 
find in the bill that as soon as parity price is reached release 
of stocks may be made immediately by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the commodities thrown into the channels 
of trade. 

I may say further to the Senator from Wyoming that any 
number of livestock men testified before the subcommittee, 
and generally they would make the statement that they pre- 
ferred an even, normal flow of grain and feed into the market 
at a reasonable price to the ups and downs caused by sur- 
pluses and shortages of feed. That was also true of the 
poultry people who testified in New York City. I think the 
clear weight of the testimony at the hearings as given by 
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stockmen, poultry raisers, and other consumers, was to that 
effect. 

Mr. O'"MAHONEY. The bill provides on page 65: 

“Normal year’s domestic consumption” shall be the yearly aver- 
age quantity of the commodity produced in the United States 
that was consumed in the United States during the preceding 10 
marketing years. 

Then on page 66 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator should finish reading the 
definition because it is extremely important, in that it pro- 
vides that it shall not only apply to the preceding 10 mar- 
keting years, but it may be “adjusted for current trends in 
such consumption.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but by whom is it to be ad- 
justed? 

Mr. POPE. By the Secretary of Agriculture, who adminis- 
ters the bill, or by the corporation which is established. I 
do not now recall which. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator understand that 
through the phrase, “adjusted for current trends,” the Sec- 
retary has the complete power to set aside the average for 
the 10 years previous? 

Mr. POPE. I would say not. I think a fair interpretation 
of the bill would be that the 10 marketing years would be the 
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some discretion to adjust it “for current trends in such con- 
sumption.” For instance, we found repeatedly that in a 
State or in a section consumptive demands decreased and in 
other sections consumptive demands increased. In southern 
Missouri more cotton is now raised than ever before 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So it is altogether a flexible discre- 
tion? 

Mr. POPE. And less tobacco is raised than ever before. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it altogether flexible? 

Mr. POPE. To a reasonable extent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On page 66 we find the second part of 
the definition: 

“Normal year’s exports” shall be the yearly average quantity of 
the commodity produced in the United States that was exported 
from the United States during the preceding 10 years, adjusted 
for current trends in such exports. 

Then, on page 67, we find the provision that— 

The normal supply for the following agricultural commodities 
shall be— 

And then, going down to corn, which is the commodity in 
which I am immediately interested, we find the provision 
that— 


a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports— 


Is what is defined in the bill as the normal supply. 

I ask the Senator whether it was not recommended by the 
Department that there should be a cushion there, and that 
there should be added from 5 to 7 percent. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Why was not that recommendation of 
the Department adopted? 

Mr. POPE. In the opinion of a number of farm leaders, 
and I think in the opinion of the members of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, which considered the matter, it was more 
important that the ever-normal granary get into operation 
and that marketing quotas be placed in operation so as to 
tend to bring up the price, than it was to have a cushion of 
5 percent of corn in making up the normal supply. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What does the Senator believe would 
be the effect of the provision now included in the bill, 
against the recommendation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, upon the livestock industry of the West? 

Mr. POPE. I have not given careful thought to the ques- 
tion of the full result. It has occurred to me that with the 
amount of corn now on hand there would be sufficient, with 
the exports and normal consumption, because the amount 
consumed for feed is already included in the domestic con- 
sumption, and that is averaged; so it had not occurred to 
me that one would need to fear a shortage of corn feed for 
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the livestock in the Northwest. If I am wrong about that, 
of course, I should like to know it; but, since the normal 
supply takes into consideration very fairly, it seems to me, 
the needs of the stockmen and all other consumers, the 
cushion may not be necessary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does it not appear to the Senator that 
it might be wiser, at least from the point of view of the stock- 
raiser, that there should be here a cushion which is not now 
in the bill, but which was recommended by the Department, 
so that the restrictive discretion of the Department should 
not be invoked before the price should become too high? 

Mr. POPE. I think I have answered the question from my 
standpoint to the best of my ability. I have not yet realized 
the necessity of the cushion. Personally I should not object 
to placing in the bill such a cushion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield very briefly, but I desire to get along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
control of his own time. If he does not desire to yield, he 
need not do so. 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to clarify the question 
I asked. Naturally the seller always thinks the price is too low. 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And naturally the buyer 
thinks the price is too high. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is not the whole theory of the 
bill to clothe the Secretary of Agriculture with power to fix 
the price between the buyer and the seller through the ever- 
normal-granary scheme? Is not the ever-normal-granary 
scheme simply a method whereby the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall fix the maximum price of these farm commodities? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Colorado is entirely mis- 
taken about that. The element of price is, of course, an 
important feature; and it is hoped that through this program 
the price may be raised, adjusted, and made uniform. There 
is, however, another important element, and that is that 
there shall be an ample supply on hand for domestic con- 
sumption, so that the price shall not go unreasonably high 
because of a shortage which will enable imports to come into 
the country. So the Senator is not correct in saying that the 
measure gives to the Secretary power to fix a maximum price 
upon farm commodities. He is mistaken about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the Secretary may turn 
loose the surplus at any time he wishes to do so and at any 
time he thinks the price is too high, and it is within his dis- 
cretion to do that, how does the Senator contend that he 
cannot fix the price? 

Mr. POPE. Again the Senator has completely misread the 
bill. The Secretary has no discretion in the matter. If the 
price reaches parity he is under obligation to release such 
portion of the crop as he may think is desirable; but he can- 
not release it before the product reaches parity price, and 
after it reaches parity price he is under obligation to do so. 
The effort is made to keep the price at parity for the sake of 
the consumers as well as the producers of commodities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, if I understand the 
theory of the bill, it is that by regulating to some extent, if 
not the production, at least the sale of farm commodities 
when there is a surplus, which otherwise might be unsalable, 
over a period of years the adjustment of production to con- 
sumption will be such that the law of supply and demand 
itself will fix the prices, the law of supply and demand of 
course being aided or abetted by the process of leveling off 
the production and consumption of these products over the 
period contemplated. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly. Let me remind the Senate of the 
fact that in 1933, at the beginning of this administration, 
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the country was faced with a surplus of about 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat and about 12,000,000 bales of cotton. The 
prices were unusually low, so that the attention of the Senate 
and the country was directed to the fact that surpluses 
should be reduced. .We found that there were a few persons 
who could not see any connection between a surplus and the 
price of a commodity, but nearly every farmer who testified 
could see that connection very clearly. So the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was passed, dealing with the matter of 
surpluses. 

Since there had been good crop years for a long period of 
time, the matter of surpluses was in the minds of the Con- 
gress and of the people of the United States; but it was 
found that not only did we have to deal with the matter of 
surpluses but we had to deal with the matter of supplies, 
because a series of drought years in the corn area and the 
wheat area not only reduced those surpluses but, in the case 
of corn, actually brought about a shortage of corn. 

So, as a result of that experience in dealing with this mat- 
ter, the idea was conceived of storing quantities of com- 
modities that would be available for use in short years. As 
the witnesses frequently said in the hearings, we are at- 
tempting to go back and do what Joseph did in Biblical days 
by storing up in fat years quantities of grain for the lean 
years, and we are attempting to do here by legislation what 
every prudent farmer probably would do. So the Senator is 
right in that respect. 

Now, let me go on. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
say a word just here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jounson] that while I am not enthusiastic 
about this bill by any means, I think on page 12 an effort 
is made to safeguard the consumer, in case the price goes 
above the parity price, by providing that certain things must 
be done by the Secretary to reduce the price. 

I say once more, as I have said heretofore, that I do not 
think the language was very well chosen; but I think the 
intent is here to give the protection which certainly the con- 
sumer is entitled to have. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, earlier in my statement I 
called attention to the necessity for this sort of legislation. 
I referred to the fact that as early as February of 1937 a 
conference of farm leaders was held to attempt to bring 
about certain legislation which would meet the agricultural 
situation in the country. I now desire to give to the Senate 
the effect of the surpluses accumulated during the year 1937. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the senior Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. ADAMS. The inquiry may have been answered; I 
did not hear all of the debate; but on page 65, in the defi- 
nition of parity“— which is a very important term in this 
bill—the first clause seems to be reasonably clear, and es- 
tablishes parity upon the basis of the relative purchasing 
power of the commodity at a certain time and at the present 
time. I wish the Senator would explain to me, however, 
the purpose and effect of the subsequent clause, which says: 

And which will also reflect current interest payments per acre 
on farm indebtedness secured by real estate and tax payments per 
acre on farm real estate, as contrasted with such interest pay- 
ments and tax payments during the applicable base period. 

It seems to me that in the first half of the paragraph there 
is set out a definite standard. There is added, however, a 
clause which in some way is going either to add to or de- 
tract from that standard. That is, two other elements are 
put in, and the bill provides that the parity price shall re- 
flect these things; and I am wondering just what is meant 
by the term “reflect.” If it is going to have any effect at 
all, it is going either to raise or to lower the parity price 
established by the initial definition. 
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Mr. POPE. The Agricultural Adjustment Act was amended 
in 1935 by adding the language contained in the amendment 
to which the Senator has referred, and since that time calcu- 
lations of parity have been made on the basis of the entire 
definition which now includes the amendment. Rather than 
again change the definition of “parity,” or the practice of cal- 
culating parity, the committee thought, I believe, that it 
would be wise to confirm the action of Congress in 1935, 
when that full definition was established by law. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am conscious of that, but I have still a 
somewhat inadequate comprehension as to what the effect 
of the clause would be, and how it could be operated. 

Mr, POPE. The Senator can see at once that the com- 
parison between taxes paid in 1914 and 1937 would be an 
element that would enter into the fair exchange value, as 
would the amount of interest paid on the indebtedness. 
Generally it is found that taxes are considerably higher now 
than they were in 1914, and that interest is lower. As a net 
result, I am told by department officials, parity would be 
slightly higher under the full definition than without the 
amendment to which the Senator has referred. But the 
thing which influenced the committee more than anything 
else, I think, is that there is a very slight difference, and it 
has been calculated in that way since 1935, when the Con- 
gress itself amended the definition to the way it now ap- 
pears in the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator will permit me another state- 
ment, a bushel of wheat has the same purchasing power 
regardless of the taxes paid by the farmer who produces it 
or regardless of the interest he pays. In computing these 
things, is the Senator taking the average interest and the 
average taxes paid all over the country, or is he giving some 
consideration to the status of an individual community or 
an individual farmer? 

Mr. POPE. I must state to the Senator that I cannot 
answer that definitely. I think averages are used, but I can 
obtain the information very easily, and will give it to the 
Senator. But as to the exact method of calculation, I 
do not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume that if the language referred 
to by the Senator from Colorado means anything—and I am 
bound to assume that it does—it means that if interest 
rates have been lowered, we will say, on farm indebtedness, 
that fact would be taken into consideration in connection 
with the provision above with regard to the purchasing 
power of the farmer. If the interest rates were higher now 
than they were during the parity period, that would be 
taken into consideration, and the same would apply to 
taxes. In all probability taxes are now higher and interest 
rates are lower than they were during the parity period, and 
both those elements would be taken into consideration as 
possibly modifying the rule set out in the first phrase of the 
sentence. 

Mr. POPE. That is exactly the thought I had, and I think 
that is the correct judgment as to the matter. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
another interruption? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield for a question. The Senator can 
see that I cannot get along with my speech if constantly 
interrupted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The subject matter is one of such 
tremendous interest that I am sure the Senator will make 
progress if he allows these questions to be cleared up. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator will find that many of the 
matters will be cleared up if I can go ahead and explain the 
bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I may ask this one question, I shall 
then subside. 

I was very much interested in the inquiry of the senior 
Senator from Colorado with respect to the definition of 
“parity.” This definition, set forth on page 65, includes 
tax payments per acre on farm land. Does the Senator 
believe that it is so drawn that tax payments upon all farm 
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lands, regardless of the crop to which they are devoted, 
would have to be taken into consideration? Or does the 
Senator believe that the tax payments taken into considera- 
tion would be restricted to land on which was grown the 
particular crop upon which the parity payment was being 
made? 

Mr. POPE. I am advised that, in the actual computation 
of parity, averages are taken throughout the country both 
as to indebtedness and taxes. I do not know how else it 
could be done. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It could be done very easily. This is 
the provision: 

“Parity,” as applied to prices for cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
or rice— 

There we have five separate commodities— 
shall be that price for the commodity as will give to the com- 
modity a purchasing power * * * and which will also reflect 
current interest payments per acre on farm indebtedness. 

That obviously means farm indebtedness involving lands, 
whether they are devoted to the growing of cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, rice, or any other commodity. Then the 
section proceeds: 

And tax payments per acre on farm real estate. 


That means farm real estate, whether it is devoted to the 
production of any one of these particular crops or of any 
other crop. Does not the Senator believe that the definition 
should be restricted, so far as tax payments and interest 
payments are concerned, to the amount of acreage devoted 
to the particular crop upon which the parity payments are 
made? 

Mr, POPE. I think the Senator is giving entirely too 
much importance to that, for the reason that probably the 
interest on the indebtedness as to all lands would be almost 
exactly the same percentage as on the lands concerning these 
particular commodities. 

Mr. OMAHONET. But if I had 100 acres devoted to three 
different crops, let us say, and only one of them was included 
in the law, and if I received an adjustment on the basis of 
the 100 acres, I would be getting an advantage over the man 
who was devoting all of his land to the particular crop on 
which the payment was being made. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator may be right, but I do not under- 
stand it that way. It is merely a method of calculating 
parity, which applies to the commodity wherever it is sold, 
and the matter of interest and taxes plays such a minor part 
in determining parity that I think it is relatively unimportant. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY, That might be, but I may say to the 
Senator that my inquiry was prompted by a conviction that 
the discretion which is granted by law to administrative 
officials should be restricted within the narrowest possible 
bounds, and that every provision which grants broad discre- 
tion should be considered most carefully by the Congress 
before approval. 

Mr. POPE. I am sure we appreciate the Senator’s own 
view in that matter. The matter of giving discretion depends 
upon & number of factors. I do not think one could say that 
in every case discretion should be limited to the narrowest 
possible bounds. I do think a reasonable discretion, to 
accomplish the purposes designed for the best interests of 
all the people concerned, should be the criterion rather than 
either a large discretion or a small discretion. 

I did want to go ahead with my statement, started some- 
time ago, as to what was found in connection with the pro- 
duction of the various commodities mentioned in the bill after 
the crop has been harvested, or largely harvested, and I desire 
to make a comparison between the number of acres planted 
to the various commodities in 1936 and 1937, and the amount 
of commodities produced in 1936, as compared with 1937, on 
the acreage planted, and the value of the crops. 

As to wheat, in 1936 there were harvested 48,800,000 acres. 
In 1937 there were harvested 68,200,000 acres, over 20,000,000 
more acres being harvested in 1937 than in 1936. The pro- 
duction in 1936 was 627,000,000 bushels; in 1937, 887,000,000 
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The value of the crop in 1936 was $624,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that in 1937 the value will be around $700,000,000, 
although one can see immediately that while there is a small 
increase in 1937 over 1936 in the value of the crop, it does 
not correspond at all with the increase in number of acres 
planted or with the production in 1937. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will not the Senator in- 
clude in his remarks other years back of those given by him 
in his statement of the moment? 

Mr. POPE. I think that information can be procured, but 
for the purposes I have in mind now I have the figures only 
as to these 2 years, and the Senator will have to be content 
with these until others may be obtained and put into the 
Recorp, if the Senator desires to have them. 

As to corn, in 1936, 92,800,000 acres were planted and har- 
vested. That resulted in a production of 1,529,000,000 bushels 
of corn. 

In 1937, 96,100,000 acres of corn were planted and har- 
vested. The amount of corn produced in that year was 
2,651,000,000 bushels. In other words, over 1,000,000,000 
bushels more corn was harvested in 1937 than in 1936. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The net result to be deduced is that cli- 
mate and preparation of soil has more to do with the crop 
than the acreage? 

Mr. POPE. Perhaps so during any temporary period. In 
the long run it would not. 

The value of the 1936 corn crop was $1,514,000,000. The 
value of the 1937 corn crop was $1,350,000,000. Even though 
over 1,000,000,000 more bushels of corn were produced in 
1937 than in 1936, the amount received—the amount is esti- 
mated, but it is very close—was $100,000,000 less than the 
amount received for the corn harvested in 1936. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The point I had in mind a moment ago 
was that it is hardly fair, is it, to take 2 years close together 
and form conclusions from these figures, when we do not 
have the corresponding figures over a longer period of time? 

Mr. POPE, I think it is entirely fair for the purpose for 
which I am giving these figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. That may be. 

Mr. POPE. That is, to show the reason and the necessity 
for the legislation. Last year we were going along quite 
comfortably with the Soil Conservation Act, but this year we 
find a situation which is not met by the Soil Conservation 
Act, which the farmers believe and I think anyone who has 
studied the situation believes does require legislation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we thought that the Soil 
Conservation Act would accomplish its purpose. Now the 
Senator is presenting figures to show that it did not; but 
that in all probability the present bill would accomplish the 
purposes which the other bill failed to accomplish. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask the Senator if he understands that 
under the Soil Conservation Act the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or the agency that represents the Secretary, does now 
make contracts for the limiting of production of all kinds of 
farm products in the interest of conservation of the soil and 
to prevent erosion? Does the Senator understand that that 
power which is contained in the act to provide for the pro- 
tection of land resources against soil erosion, and for other 
purposes, gives him unlimited, unrestricted powers, as 
follows?— 

To cooperate or enter into agreements with, or to furnish 
financial or other aid to, any agency, governmental or otherwise, 


or any person, subject to such conditions as he may deem neces- 
sary, for the purposes of this act. 
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Mr. POPE. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am reading from a publication entitled 
“Laws Relating to Agriculture,” compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, 
superintendent of the document room of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I suppose it would be authentic. It is a pub- 
lic document. 

Mr. POPE. That was not the purpose of my question. I 
was wondering whether the Senator was reading from the 
present bill or from the Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not wonder at the question of the 
Senator from Idaho. I have not discovered anyone who can 
identify or say whether such great power as that which I 
have just read is contained in this pending measure. I am 
asking the Senator whether he realizes that already Congress 
has vested the Secretary of Agriculture with absolutely un- 
limited power to make any of the arrangements that are 
provided for in the present pending measure? 

Mr. POPE. I had not thought so, but I should be glad to 
examine the statute. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am very curious to know whether that is 
the situation or not, because if it is so, I should favor a 
limiting of that authority rather than attempt to reiterate it. 

Mr, President, will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to know if the Senator understands 
that now, under that authority, contracts are entered into 
with producers so that a man now producing 30 acres of 
potatoes, at 200 bushels to the acre, will be paid $171 for 
changing 1½ acres of ground to some other crop, or that 
anyone producing 300 acres of potatoes, with a yield of 300 
bushels to the acre, will be paid $2,700 for changing 15 acres 
to other crops? Does the Senator so understand? 

Mr. POPE. I have made no calculations in that connec- 
tion, I will say to the Senator. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. This ought to be a matter of record in the 
hearings of the committee. 

Mr. POPE. I do not have such figures in mind. I shall 
be very glad to check the Senator’s figures if he desires to 
have me do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. They are not my figures. 

Mr. POPE. I shall proceed now with my discussion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator leaves his corn 
figures, in which I am interested, I should like to ask him a 
question. I understand that the Senator’s figures show corn 
acreage harvested in 1937 at 96,146,000 acres. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. POPE. I have it in round figures 96,100,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. Can the Senator tell me what 
reduction in corn acreage is contemplated by the 1938 agri- 
cultural conservation program? 

Mr. POPE. I cannot offhand. I shall be glad to obtain 
that information and give it to the Senator, or put it into 
the RECORD. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Generally speaking, it is my under- 
standing that it is proposed to reduce acreage about 5,000,000 
acres, costing $221,000,000 to doit. It is also my understand- 
ing that during the first 8 months of 1937 nearly 80,000,000 
bushels of corn were imported into the United States, and 
at an average yield of 23 bushels per acre that would repre- 
sent the equivalent of three and one-half million acres of 
corn-producing land. In other words, we would appear to be 
paying $221,000,000 to reduce our corn crop by just about 
the amount of our imported corn for 12 months. Does not 
the Senator think that the importation of corn, then, is of 
desperate importance in the contemplation? 

Mr. POPE. Of course, the Senator understands that by 
reason of the shortage in the corn crop last year and the year 
before a very considerable amount of corn was imported. 
At any time when the price gets high enough that corn 
can be imported and pay a 25-cent duty per bushel imports 
will come in. By reason of the desperate necessity of the 
stockmen to obtain feed corn, they were willing to pay the 
high price, and therefore a very substantial amount of corn 
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imports came in during the last year. The Senator's figures 
may be correct. I have not checked the figures. 

I shall now proceed with reference to rice. In 1936, 900,- 
000 acres were harvested. In 1937, 1,000,000 acres were 
harvested. The production in 1936 was 47,000,000 bushels. 
In 1937 the production was 52,000,000 bushels. The value of 
rice produced in 1936 was $41,000,000. The value of rice 
produced in 1937 is estimated to be $32,000,000. 

In 1936, 1,400,000 acres of tobacco were harvested. In 1937, 
1,700,000 acres of tobacco, or 300,000 acres more, were har- 
vested. The production of tobacco in 1936 was 1,153,000,000 
pounds, as against 1,485,000,000 pounds in 1937. The value 
of tobacco produced in 1936 was $250,000,000, as against an 
estimated value of $325,000,000 for tobacco produced in 1937. 
I may say that the average price of tobacco in 1936 was the 
same as the average price of tobacco in 1937. Tobacco is 
the only one of the five commodities of which that is true. 

I think, Mr. President, that I will also put in the Rxconn, 
as it may be of interest to some Senators, the average farm 
price for these crops. On October 15, 1936, the average 
price for a bushel of wheat was $1.70; in 1937 it was 89 
cents. The average price of corn in 1936 was 98 cents a 
bushel, and in 1937, 59 cents. In 1936 the average price of 
cotton was 12.2 cents a pound, while in 1937 it was 8.1 cents 
a pound. The price of rice on the average was 79 cents a 
bushel in 1936, as against 63 cents a bushel in 1937. To- 
bacco, as I said a moment ago, was sold at an average price 
of 23 cents a pound in 1936 and 23 cents a pound in 1937. 

So as to all the commodities, except tobacco, one can 
readily see the situation as to the price decline which seems 
to bear a direct relationship to the surpluses that are on 
hand. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate to the 
declaration of policy in the bil—I have finally gotten to 
the bill. I do this for the purpose of discussing very briefly, 
but I think adequately, the question of whether or not the 
legislation here contemplated is constitutional under the 
Hoosac Mills case, holding the old Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to be unconstitutional. In connection with the discus- 
sion I call attention to section 2 of the bill, as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
and rice to the extent necessary to provide such adequate and 
balanced flow of such commodities as will, first, maintain both 
parity of prices paid to farmers for such commodities marketed 
by them for domestic consumption and export and parity of 
income for farmers marketing such commodities; and second, 
without interfering with the maintenance of such parity prices, 
provide an ever-normal granary for each such commodity and 
conserve national soil resources and prevent the wasteful use of 
soil fertility. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate particularly to 
the phrase expressing the purpose of this legislation, namely, 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in these various 
commodities by doing certain things specified in the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HerrING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not the Senator aware, however, that 
such general declarations are not the things the court will 
probably look at, but rather what is done by the language 
that follows the introductory remarks to the legislation? 

Mr. POPE. I will say that I think the Senator is gener- 
ally correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It does not hurt to put in these gener- 
alities, and so on; they perhaps soften the situation; but, 
after all, that is not conclusive. If what is provided later on 
in the bill is violative of the limitations upon our power, 
of course the legislation is not saved by a general declaration 
as to what our purpose was. 

Mr. POPE. That is very true; but the Supreme Court 
within the last year has, I think, in every case referred to the 
declaration of policy, That was so in the National Labor 
Relations Act cases. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. It is assumed that our decla- 
ration of policy is true. The courts will make that assump- 
tion unless it is made very plain later on by what the meas- 
ure provides that it is not true. In other words, the Court 
desires to uphold legislation. The rule is that it assumes 
legislation to be constitutional unless it appears beyond any 
question or reasonable doubt that it is not. 

Mr. POPE. I have quite carefully prepared my statement 
on this phase of the bill. I hope it will be interesting. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry at that point? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was wondering whether this declaration 
does not weaken the situation by adding an explanation as 
to why we are going to regulate commerce. Since the bill 
says it is proposed to regulate commerce for the purpose of 
maintaining prices rather than to regulate it for commerce’s 
sake, I am wondering if that does not weaken the legal status 
of that very declaration. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator that very point is 
now under consideration. I can see, as the Senator from 
Colorado evidently sees, that the purpose is to regulate inter- 
state commerce while incidentally doing the other things. 
In other words, the purpose is to regulate interstate com- 
merce in a certain way, and I myself think that the declara- 
tion of policy can be improved in statement. 

Mr: BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, while the law itself 
did not set out in detail the policy as has been done in 
more recent years, the first act to regulate commerce, which 
had reference largely to the railroads, of course was based 
upon the power to regulate commerce, with the incidental, if 
not the primary, purpose of fixing railroad rates or creating 
such a situation that railroad rates could be fixed; and we 
even set up a commission in that case to fix them. So there 
is not such a wide difference between the use of the power 
to regulate interstate commerce and to fix rates and prices 
as might be assumed. 

Mr. POPE. I will say that the Senator expresses my view 
exactly with reference to the matter, and as I intended to 
make plain in my answer to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho why does he think it is necessary for Congress to make 
any such declaration as that in the preamble to this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. POPE. I think it may be of some importance to the 
court in arriving at a decision. I have noticed that in the 
Labor Relations Act case the declaration of policy was 
quoted and referred to by the court, and I think in prac- 
tically all the other cases of a similar nature. So an ex- 
pression of policy may be of some importance in connection 
with a decision in any case that may arise under this bill 
involving its constitutionality. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
another question? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not true that if the legislation we are 
contemplating deals with commerce instead of with produc- 
tion, there is not any necessity of saying so in the preamble? 
The Court would not need any help from us by way of ex- 
planation if the bill as passed dealt with commerce instead 
of production, would it? 

Mr. POPE. I felt the same way about the decision in the 
Hoosac Mills case. I thought it was not necessary in the 
declaration of policy to point out that we were regulating 
interstate commerce, in effect, but the Court said by reason 
of the fact that there was no statement or claim in that bill 
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that we were proposing to regulate interstate commerce, it 
was a purely local transaction. Therefore, I think it is im- 
portant, at least, to one who desires to have such legislation 
as this upheld to make in the beginning a declaration of 
policy. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator from Idaho for that 
answer, because I think it clarifies the situation and shows 
the need for a declaration here; that is, if it is admitted that 
the bill is not clear on this point, then it does need this 
additional declaration in order to get the Court to go that far 
in interpreting it. 

Mr. POPE. That is a very fair statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Is there not another reason why the pur- 
pose of Congress should be stated? We know in advance 
that all these bills are going to be contested; they are all going 
to be taken to the Supreme Court, and ought not the Con- 
gress make perfectly clear to the Court, having in mind the 
litigation which it is known will follow, what Congress had 
in mind by stating the purpose of the bill on its face? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that I will call atten- 
tion in a few moments to the legislative findings which appear 
in this bill. I think every Member of this body will see the 
importance of those legislative findings when the Court comes 
to pass upon the constitutionality of the pending measure. 

Now, may I go ahead with my legal argument? 

The legal theory on which the pending bill is based is en- 
tirely distinct from that which provided the basis for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court, January 6, 1936. In that measure, it will be 
recalled, section 1 of the act recited that an economic emer- 
gency has arisen in agriculture. Section 2 declared the policy 
of Congress to be to establish and maintain such balance 
between the production and consumption of agricultural com- 
modities, and such marketing conditions therefor as would 
reestablish prices to farmers at a level that would give to 
agricultural commodities a purchasing power with respect 
to articles that farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing 
power of agricultural commodities in the base period. Sec- 
tion 8 gave the Secretary of Agriculture power to provide for 
reduction in acreage or reduction in the production for 
market, or both, of any basic agricultural commodity through 
agreement with producers and by other voluntary methods, 
and to provide for rental or benefit payments in connection 
therewith, or upon that part of the production of any basic 
agricultural commodity required for domestic consumption 
in such amounts as the Secretary deems fair and reasonable. 
The Secretary was empowered to enter into marketing agree- 
ments and to issue licenses permitting processors and others 
to engage in handling in interstate commerce agricultural 
commodities. The processing taxes were enacted to raise 
revenue for the payment of benefits and when a claim was 
made of the receiver of the Hoosac Mills Corporation for 
processing taxes the act was held unconstitutional. The 
Court interpreted the act largely on the basis of the general- 
welfare clause. 

The Court held that the power to provide for the general 
welfare independently of the taxing power is not conferred 
by the provision of article I, section 8, clause 1, of the Con- 
stitution empowering Congress “to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States,” but the only thing granted is the power to tax for 
the purpose of providing funds for payment of the Nation’s 
debts in making provision for the general welfare. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Court said, in setting up a 
plan to regulate and control agricultural production, uncon- 
stitutionally invades the reserve rights of the States. It was 
pointed out, however, in the majority opinion by Justice 
Roberts that the decision was not based on the interstate- 
commerce aspect of the case. He said: 


Despite a reference in its first section to a burden upon, and an 
obstruction of the normal currents of commerce, the act under 
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review does not purport to regulate transactions in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Its stated purpose is the control of agricul- 
tural production, a purely local activity, in an effort to raise the 
prices paid the farmer. Indeed, the Government does not attempt 
to uphold the validity of the act on the basis of the commerce 
clause, which, for the purpose of the present case, may be put 
aside as irrelevant, 

The Court further held that while the power of taxation 
may be adopted as the means to carry into operation an- 
other power, also expressly granted, resort to the taxing 
power to effectuate an end which is not within the scope of 
the Constitution is inadmissible. 

For purposes of argument we may concede that contracts 
with farmers for the reduction of acreage in the control of 
production for the sole purpose of controlling production are 
outside the range of Federal power. This does not indicate 
directly or indirectly that contracts for the control of pro- 
duction are illegal for the effective regulation of interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. We had few opportunities to call experts 
before the committee; in fact, we had none. The Senator is 
now entering upon a discussion of a very important phase 
of the bill. In the Butler case the court held that we were 
invading the sacred rights of the States in attempting to con- 
trol agricultural commodities among the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr, POPE. Without reference to interstate commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. That decision was based not alone upon 
the fundamental philosophy of the law but upon the tenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, which gives the 
States some rights. In connection with the attempt the Sen- 
ator is making to base the constitutionality of the provisions 
of the bill upon the interstate and foreign commerce clause, 
under the terms of the bill is there provided any regulation 
whatever of commerce in agricultural products as it has 
ordinarily flowed in all the years past? 

Mr. POPE. I intend to attempt to answer that question 
later in my discussion. 

Mr. McNARY. Secondly, has there been any interruption 
in the flow of commerce because of undue regulation, and has 
Congress evinced such a view by the enactment of any legis- 
lation heretofore? Is a mere declaration of the view of Con- 
gress sufficient to put a law in the class of constitutional 
enactments so far as the judicial mind is concerned? If 
this act proposing to control agriculture is not constitutional, 
according to the decision heretofore rendered by the Supreme 
Court, can it become constitutional by reference to another 
provision of the Constitution? There are four suggestions 
which I should like to have the Senator spend the afternoon 
in enlightening us. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator has asked the very questions I 
have attempted to answer in the statement which I am en- 
deavoring to make. Whether my answer will prove valid or 
not is another question. 

As stated by Mr. Justice Roberts, the commerce clause of 
the Constitution was put aside as irrelevant in the Butler 
against Hoosac Mills decision. Interstate and foreign com- 
merce, however, is certainly not irrelevant and the plight of 
agriculture at the present time, and through the proper 
regulation by Congress of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce pursuant to the provisions of this bill the economic 
situation of the farmer can be set aside. 

The bill which is now under consideration approaches the 
matter in a different way. On page 1, section 2, the declara- 
tion of the policy of the bill begins as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in corn, wheat— 

And so forth. The plain import of the declaration of 
policy of this measure is further strengthened by the legis- 
lative findings on page 21, which I shall read. I am going to 
refer specifically to these legislative findings because in one 
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or more of the cases which recently have been decided refer- 
ence has been made and attention paid to the legislative 
findings. Here are the legislative findings: 

The production and marketing of wheat and corn constitute one 
of the great basic of the United States, with ramifying 
activities which directly affect, interstate or foreign commerce at 
every point, and stable conditions therein are necessary to the 
general welfare. 


I may say that these are legislative findings with reference 
to corn and wheat. There are other legislative findings with 
reference to other commodities. 

Recurring surpluses and shortages of pple o of wheat and corn 
on the Nation-wide market are detrimental to welfare 
of the Nation. Surpluses of such supplies e the income of 
farmers, their purchasing power for industrial products, and the 
value of the agricultural assets supporting the national credit 
structure. Shortages of such supplies result in excessive prices to 
consumers and loss of markets by farmers. 

In the absence of effective legislation, surpluses of wheat and 
corn will cba reed and shortages of supplies will occur. 

The general welf are roques that such recurring surpluses and 
shortages be minimized, t supplies of wheat and corn adequate 
to meet domestic consumption and export requirements in years 
of drought, flood, and other adverse conditions as well as in years 
of plenty be maintained, and that the soil resources of the Nation 
be not wasted in the production of excessive supplies. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of wheat 
and corn are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, indi- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recur- 

their incomes in 


maintain normal supplies of wheat and corn, or provide for the 
orderly marketing thereof. 

The 2 of abnormally excessive supplies of wheat or corn 
materially affects the volume of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign 3 disrupts the orderly marketing of such com- 
modities therein, reduces the prices for such commodities with 


diminution of the volume of such commerce in industrial products, 
and otherwise acutely and directly affects, burdens, and obstructs 
interstate and foreign commerce. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to ask the Senator whether he 
understands that at all places in the bill where reference is 
made to acts affecting interstate commerce, it is intended 
thereby to mean, acts directly affecting interstate commerce? 

Mr. POPE. There is in the bill a definition of “affecting 
interstate commerce” which I shall call to the attention of 
the Senator if he desires it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, that is the trouble. I have 
read that definition. I have read the bill. Of course I could 
have read it only once in the time since it came before the 
Senate; but it is the reading of the bill which led to the 
question. It seems almost obvious that in editing the bill 
an attempt is made to change the definition of interstate 
commerce which has been made through years of experience 
and years of adjudication by our highest court from acts 
which directly affect commerce between the States to acts 
which may affect it even remotely and indirectly. That is 
the trouble, and that is the reason why I asked the question. 
I made the question broad so that the Senator from Idaho, 
if he so understood it, would cover the whole matter in one 
answer. That is, wherever in the bill there is a reference 
to acts affecting interstate commerce, does the Senator 
understand that that language is intended to mean acts 
which directly affect interstate commerce? 


Mr. POPE. I think the question which the Senator asks is 
a fair one. I will say to him that this definition of acts 
“affecting interstate commerce” is identical with the defini- 
tion in the National Labor Relations Act, except the last 
part, which refers to agricultural commodities instead of 
strikes. The courts gave attention to that definition, and I 
think it had some influence in the decision of the case. Ina 
few momets I shall call the attention of the Senator to the 
exact language in the Jones & Laughlin decision on the 
National Labor Relations Act, If the Senator cares to refer 
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to the definition in this bill and compare it with the defini- 
tion in the National Labor Relations Act upon which the 
court directly passed, it may be interesting to him. 

Here is the definition in the National Labor Relations Act: 

The term “affecting commerce” means in commerce, or burdening 
or obstructing commerce or the free flow of commerce, or having 
led, or tending to lead, to a labor dispute burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce. 

That is the definition which the Court passed upon in 
the Jones & Laughlin case, approved of it, and gave it very 
important consideration in the decision of that case. We 
have followed that definition here, except that we have re- 
lated it to the agricultural problem. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I cannot understand why legislators, in 
writing bills, do not express in simple, plain language what 
they mean. If the decision in the Jones & Laughlin case 
is the interpretation we are to put upon this language in 
the bill under consideration, why not in the first instance 
write it into this bill, so that it will plainly say “directly 
affecting” instead of saying “affecting”? 

Mr. POPE. I call the attention of the Senator to the in- 
fluence which that definition of “affecting interstate com- 
merce” had upon the Court in its decision on the National 
Labor Relations Act. This is what Mr. Justice Hughes said: 

This definition is one of exclusion as well as inclusion. The 
grant of authority to the Board does not purport to extend to 
the relationship between all industrial employees and employers— 

And so forth. Very great importance was attached to that 
definition of “affecting interstate commerce” in the Jones & 
Laughlin case by the Supreme Court in its opinion upholding 
the National Labor Relations Act. Therefore, we who are in- 
terested in this sort of legislation are going to define the 
term “affecting interstate commerce” as we think it should 
be defined; and when the matter reaches the Supreme 
Court, that Court can give it such consideration as it may 
think it deserves. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then I interpret the answer of the Senator 
from Idaho to mean that he takes issue upon what is meant 
by “affecting interstate commerce.” That is to say, though 
he does not directly say so, he disputes the claim I have 
made that we cannot go beyond regulating acts which 
directly affect interstate commerce, 

Mr. POPE. I shall deal with that matter a little later 
on in my discussion. At least, I shall give what I think is 
the answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. POPE. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In connection with what the Senator 
from Vermont said, is it not true that in order to control 
commerce at all, Congress must have the power to control 
things that obstruct it? Because without the ability to re- 
move the obstructions or the burdens that may be put upon 
commerce, Congress cannot regulate commerce itself. So 
the language of the Senator, “directly affecting commerce,” 
does not add anything whatever to the plain statement “af- 
fecting commerce,” because if an act affects commerce it 
comes within the scope of congressional power; and the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce in the Congress is exclusive of 
every other kind of regulation, State or otherwise. Neces- 
sarily, we have the power to do whatever is necessary to make 
that regulation complete by removing or doing what we may 
with anything that affects that commerce. 


Mr. POPE. Yes. It is entirely a question of degree. The 


word “direct” was used in the Schechter case, holding the 
N. R. A. unconstitutional; but in this case, upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act, Mr. Justice 
Hughes said that the courts were to interpret the question of 
what affects interstate commerce within the meaning of the 
Constitution, and that was a question of degree. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. That means “directly,” Mr. President. If 
it is within the meaning of the Constitution, it cannot be 
“remotely.” 

Mr. POPE. Mr. Justice Hughes did not use the word 
“directly” in this decision, as I recall; but the word was used 
in the Schechter decision on the N. R. A. 

Mr. AUSTIN. As a matter of policy, I ask the Senator 
whether he is now ready so to change the relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government as to turn 
over the control of production in any form from the govern- 
ments of the several States to the Federal Government. 

Mr. POPE. As contemplated in this bill; yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then I think the two answers—the answer 
to the former question and the answer to this question— 
are completely responsive to my inquiry. I regret that that 
is the situation, because I had hoped that if we embarked 
upon farm legislation we could keep within the Constitu- 
tion, and not make it a vehicle for attempting to change our 
governmental plan and system. 

Mr. POPE. I shall now proceed with my argument. 

The basis of the bill and all its provisions related to con- 
trol of production is the power of Congress to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. In this bill the Congress 
does not seek, as it did in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
to regulate directly agricultural production for the purpose 
of bringing relief to the farmer and improving the general 
welfare of the United States. Those benefits are accom- 
plished incidentally by the wise exercise of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate foreign and interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr, POPE. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. That is an interesting statement, but 
hardly a believable one, If there is any purpose in the 
world in this bill, it is to clothe the Secretary of Agriculture 
with plenary power to determine the supply of agricultural 
products. The word “supply” is the word that was used by 
Mr. Smith, of the Illinois Institute of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, who discussed the bill more intelli- 
gently than anyone else. He said, “This is a control-of- 
supply bill.” 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. If that is true, what is the difference be- 
tween the aims and purposes and accomplishments of this 
bill and those of the A. A. A. when there was an adjusted 
contract in that case as there is to be in this case? 

Mr. POPE. I think essentially the purposes were the same, 
but they were differently stated; and, as Mr. Justice Roberts 
said in his decision, no reference was made in the A. A. A. 
to interstate commerce. There was nothing in the act to 
show that the regulation of production had anything to do 
with interstate commerce. We are making that as clear as 
it is possible to make it by our findings in this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Then it is covered. The Senator states 
that the purposes and the aims are the same. The objec- 
tives are arrived at by the same plan—namely, control of 
supply by a surplus that will depress the price level. But 
there is an attempt to get around it in a fantastic way by 
referring to another provision of the Constitution. That is 
the difference between this plan and the A. A. A.; that is the 
statement. 

Mr. POPE. I should say that the purpose to afford relief 
to the farmer by control of surplus is the same. But in this 
bill, taking the measure as a whole, we deal more directly 
with marketing than was attempted in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. In that act there was no reference to market- 
ing at all, no provisions relating to marketing, whereas in 
the bill before us a very important portion relates to market- 
ing quotas and the control of production in connection with 
the marketing quotas. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POPE, I yield. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I hope this does not disturb the Senator. 
We have been interrupting him many times: On account 
of the brevity of the time we have had to study the bill we 
need information, and I ask for information on this particu- 
lar point of regulation of marketing. 

I should be inclined to agree with the Senator from Idaho 
if the bill contained nothing else but a provision for the regu- 
lation of the marketing of goods that cross a State line or a 
National line, or contracts for marketing, sale, or negotiation 
for marketing among the several States or between nations; 
there is, as implied, ample authority in the Constitution for 
Congress to take hold of that matter and regulate it, even to 
the point of fixing a quota upon every farm in the United 
States, as this bill does; but here is the question: Does the 
Senator claim that the Federal Government has the power to 
regulate marketing within any one State or on any farm 
thereof? 

Mr. POPE. In the North Dakota case, holding a grain- 
grading law unconstitutional a few years ago, the Supreme 
Court held, as the Senator will remember, that such an act 
was unconstitutional when the grain was in a wagon, I believe, 
in North Dakota, assuming that wheat was in interstate com- 
merce. In that connection let me call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that it is well known that about 85 percent 
of all wheat raised is shipped in interstate commerce; that 
about 95 percent of all the cotton raised and about 95 percent 
of all the tobacco raised is shipped in interstate commerce. 
In the case referred to the State law was held unconstitu- 
tional because it attempted to regulate interstate commerce 
within the State of North Dakota, where wheat was being 
transported on a wagon in that State. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Idaho is employing finesse to avoid an answer to my 
question 

Mr. POPE. I did not intend to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think I ought to put the question in differ - 
ent form, perhaps, to get the answer. I am dealing with the 
principle. I am asking whether the Senator stands for the 
principle that the Federal Government may go into a State 
and regulate by a quota a quantity of corn a farmer may Sell 
within his own State. 

Mr. POPE. I do, if it is in the interest of the farmers, and 
to protect them from destruction by loss of their markets. I 
am prepared to admit that there might have been some doubt 
about the power of Congress to regulate commerce in the 
manner provided in this bill. I will put it this way: There 
was more doubt at the time of the Carter Coal decision, May 
18, 1936, than there is now. However, that decision is not in 
accord, as I read it, with the general trend of judicial opinion 
on the interpretation of the interstate-commerce clause or 
with later decisions in which the Court has taken a broader 
view in very clear language. 

The power of Congress over interstate and foreign com- 
merce, as defined by the Supreme Court in recent cases, is 
amply broad, in my judgment, to sustain the pending meas- 
ure. In the case of the National Labor Relations Board 
against Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, decided April 12, 
1937, a proceeding by the National Labor Relations Board 
against Jones & Laughlin to enforce an order of the Board 
was the subject of litigation. 

The Jones & Laughlin Corporation is a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration engaged in manufacturing iron and steel. It is the 
fourth largest producer of steel in the United States, with 19 
subsidiaries, owning and operating ore, coal, and limestone 
properties, lake and river transportation facilities, and ter- 
minal railroads located at its manufacturing plants. The 
company does business in many States and its sphere of 
influence extends over many more, but the actual controversy 
arose out of alleged discrimination against 10 employees of 
the plant at Aliquippa. Ten men were discharged for activi- 
ties in connection with the Beaver Valley Lodge, No. 200, of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
of America. Two of the discharged employees were motor 
inspectors. One was a tractor driver. Three were crane 
operators, One was a washer in a coke plant and three were 
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laborers. If the activities of these 10 men are, in fact, any 
more closely related to the flow of interstate commerce than 
the activity of a farmer harrowing his field or cutting his 
wheat, I am unable to perceive the niceties of the distinction. 
Nonetheless the order of the Labor Board for the reinstate- 
ment of the discharged employees was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court. In his opinion Justice Hughes said: 

We do not find it necessary to determine whether these features 
of defendant’s business [manufacturing steel without regard to 
orders or commerce in which it may flow] dispose of the asserted 
analogy to the “stream of commerce” cases. 

I call particular attention to that statement. It may be 
said that in that case, because the ore was purchased in 
cther States, and other supplies were purchased in other 
States, and were located at the plant at Aliquippa, perhaps 
this transaction of the men working on the motor trucks 
would be in the stream of interstate commerce. That argu- 
ment might be made, but Chief Justice Hughes said: 


We do not find it necessary to determine whether these features 
of defendant’s business [manuf 
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which threaten it.” Although aetivities may be intrastate in char- 
acter when separately considered, if they have such a close and 
substantial relation to interstate commerce that their control is 
essential or appropriate to protect that commerce from burdens 
and obstructions, Congress cannot be denied the power to exercise 
that control. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask the Senator if he does not recognize in 
that decision a recognition by the Supreme Court of the 
necessity of the cause being proximate, substantially causing 
the injury, or substantially affecting the injury? 

Mr. POPE. The language he uses is “a close and substan- 
tial relation to interstate commerce.” He does not use the 
word “direct.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is just the opposite of a remote cause. 
It is a proximate cause. 

Mr. POPE. Let me go on, and then we shall see if the 
Senator remains of that opinion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the Senator ought to give careful 
consideration to that part of the opinion. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I am doing so. 

Going further, Chief Justice Hughes made this statement: 
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Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator that involved in 
this case was the driver of a truck, a man who worked in a 
factory definitely located within a State which manufactured 
goods for which there was no order to ship into interstate 
commerce. In connection with that situation arose this case, 
which Mr. Justice Hughes held was sufficiently connected 
with interstate commerce to make the act constitutional. 

Mr. AUSTIN. He holds that it is a direct effect, a proxi- 
mate cause, does he not? 

Mr. POPE. He said, “close and substantial.“ 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. I think we had better use his words. 

Mr. President, one must deal with the problem of agricul- 
ture in an “intellectual vacuum” to contend that the orderly 
flow of agricultural commodities from the farm through local 
markets into national and foreign commerce does not have a 
similar profound effect upon that interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The Supreme Court has very plainly stated that 
Congress has power to deal with labor relations between an 
employee engaged in purely local work, such as washing coke 
or inspecting motors, and a local employer. The Court rec- 
ognized that strikes would stop the flow of interstate com- 
merce. I recall the farm strike in 1932. Farmers in the 
Middle West went on strike and directly interfered with the 
orderly processes of commerce. 

They blew up railroad bridges and highway bridges and 
committed other acts of violence. An unwieldy and unman- 
ageable surplus had been permitted to accumulate in the 
channels of trade, completely disrupting the national 
economy. 

It is well settled in the law that terminal warehouses are in 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court has described them 
as the “bottle neck” through which the stream of interstate 
commerce must flow. In the past disorderly marketing prac- 
tices, such as dumping huge surpluses of grain or cotton on 
the market by farmers who did not have the credit to with- 
hold those commodities from the market, have completely 
clogged those terminals, which are an integral part of inter- 
state commerce. Not theoretically, but in fact, terminal 
warehouses have been filled so that there was no longer phys- 
ical room for a bushel of wheat. That, Mr. President, is even 
more directly an obstruction to the orderly flow of interstate 
commerce than an industrial strike. 

We all know that this country consumes around 650,000,000 
bushels of wheat each year. The average citizen, however, 
does not purchase a full year’s supply of bread just because it 
is time for the farmer to market his wheat. The baker does 
not purchase a year’s supply of flour, nor does the miller 
grind a year’s supply of grain. Under our system of distribu- 
tion the grain is grown, the flour sold, the bread manufac- 
tured and consumed as it is needed. It seems readily obvious 
that if a million or more wheat farmers are compelled to 
market their production immediately when it is harvested, the 
channels of commerce will be clogged, the facilities of distri- 
bution will be disrupted, and the national economy will receive 
a set-back. 

Whether or not agricultural production may be called a 
local matter in a discussion of the general-welfare clause, I 
have never heard it seriously contended, in the light of con- 
stitutional interpretations of the Supreme Court, that agri- 
cultural production and marketing does not affect in a very 
direct and drastic way the interstate and foreign commerce of 
the Nation. In the hearings which were held during the 
month of October, the subcommittee of which I was a mem- 
ber heard witnesses, a large number of whom were dirt 
farmers from 30 States. Regardless of the particular remedy 
they espoused for the agricultural situation, they were vir- 
tually unanimous in the opinion that agriculture is not a local 
matter but is an integral part of the national economy, a vital 
factor in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Those men were speaking from experience. They raised 
their grain. They saw it go across State lines. They saw a 
continuous flow of commerce in connection with that trans- 
action. They knew in their minds that that was a national 
matter, and one after another throughout the country testi- 
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fied to that effect. Perhaps they would disagree as to other 
matters, but not as to whether or not agriculture in these 
major commodities affected interstate commerce. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us assume for the purpose of consid- 
ering the bill that what the Senator has said is perfectly 
sound, namely, that any act of raising a crop is of sufficient 
national concern to be said directly to affect commerce 
among the several States; then why is the Senator so cau- 
tious, as he appears to be, not to write the bill according 
to that principle and say definitely that it deals with acts 
which directly affect interstate commerce? That is the 
mystery about this bill. Why define it in such way as to 
dodge around the word “direct”? 

Mr. POPE. I am not clear as to whether or not the 
Senator wants me to answer that question. I think we haye 
tried to be direct and clear. We are defining something 
affecting interstate commerce in a way which seems to us 
fair and reasonable. The Constitution did not use the word 
“direct.” It simply said commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States.” Therefore we are in a position 
to contend that anything which affects interstate commerce 
closely and substantially, as Mr. Justice Hughes said, is 
entitled to Federal protection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, does the Senator think the 
Constitution uses the word “affects” in connection with 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. POPE. No, Mr. President; I do not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In view of the doubt about the sincerity of 
my question, I think I ought to say that the question is not 
entirely inspired by the language of this bill alone. One who 
has followed the New Deal legislation from its beginning 
must observe in it the peculiar characteristic of withholding 
from the language of the law those specific words which 
kept the law on its face within the four walls of the Consti- 
tution. That is what concerns me more than this particular 
bill. 

I assure the Senator that my questions are sincere, and 
call for an answer, because I favor agricultural legislation; 
but I will not favor agricultural legislation or any other legis- 
lation which I think, on its face, is in conflict with the 
Constitution. 

Mr. POPE. I assume that the Senator is entirely sincere 
in that statement; and I certainly would not urge the present 
proposal with the earnestness with which I am urging it un- 
less I thought the Constitution, if properly interpreted, was 
broad enough to include this type of legislation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I assume that, too, Mr. President; and I did 
not question the honesty of thought of the Senator from 
Idaho at all when I asked him why he did not write this bill 
according to his understanding that all acts in connection 
with raising a crop directly affect interstate commerce. I do 
not question his sincerity. What I question is, what reason 
has he for not so writing the proposed law? 

Mr. POPE. It must be perfectly clear that in all cases the 
production of commodities does not affect interstate com- 
merce. The raising of vegetables in the Senator’s State 
which are not shipped across State lines may not at all 
affect interstate commerce, but the planting of wheat or corn 
or cotton, which go largely into interstate commerce, as I 
have already indicated, presents an entirely different ques- 
tion. That may very well—and I contend it does—affect 
interstate commerce; but the planting of all crops does not 
affect interstate commerce. 

Mr, AUSTIN. This bill, as I understand, is limited to 
those commodities to which the Senator refers as affecting 
directly interstate commerce? 

Mr. POPE. Exactly so. The dairy industry and the rais- 
ing of potatoes and vegetables and fruit and that sort of 
thing are not covered by this bill. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Indiana? 
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Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Vermont expresses con- 
cern about legislation that does not keep within the four 
corners of the Constitution, and he urges the use of the 
words “directly affecting interstate commerce.” The Senator 
from Vermont knows that neither the word “directly” nor 
the word “affecting” is in the Constitution; that those are 
words that the Supreme Court itself has interpolated into 
the Constitution in its opinions. If we write the word 
“directly” into the law, then the Supreme Court would have 
a right to assume that we were taking the limited view that 
the word “directly” expresses, whereas if we use only the 
words “affecting interstate commerce” they might be con- 
strued in the broader sense as interpreted in the Jones- 
Laughlin opinion. - 

Mr. POPE. If Congress is to regulate in an effective way 
the flow of agricultural production in the channels of trade, 
we must start with agricultural production, the practice of 
farming, just as Congress, in regulating the flow of industrial 
production in interstate commerce, found it necessary to 
start at the source of the stream—the labor relations of those 
engaged in producing articles of commerce. In this measure 
will be found provision not only for the coordination of 
production with demand, but provisions for the establish- 
ment of marketing quotas. Marketing quotas at most have 
had a remote effect upon the actual production of agricul- 
tural commodities. They are directed at marketing itself, 
and marketing of these basic commodities is certainly a part 
of interstate commerce. In view of these facts, I feel justi- 
fied in proceeding on the premise that agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing is a part of the interstate and foreign 
commerce which Congress is constitutionally authorized to 
regulate, and, further, that the pending measure is a proper 
exercise of that power with reference to basic commodities. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. MINTON. But the purpose of the committee in not 
using the word “directly,” as suggested by the Senator from 
Vermont, as I gather it, was to enable the Supreme Court 
to take the broader view of the commerce clause, which the 
Senator thinks was taken in the Jones-Laughlin case? 

Mr. POPE. Exactly so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, that is a frank statement 

that I am glad to have go into the Recorp to guide us in 
understanding and interpreting this proposed law. I think 
it very important to have that view expressed here. If that 
is the view of Congress, it might affect my action toward 
the measure; it might make my attitude agreeable to the 
measure, which now it is not. I am trying to get informa- 
tion, and I am glad to know that that is the objective of 
at least one sponsor of the measure; that is to say, to extend 
the interpretation and broaden it over that heretofore given 
by the Supreme Court. 
„Mr. POPE. My statement is that I am attempting to give 
to this problem exactly the same interpretation that was 
given in the case dealing with the constitutionality of the 
National Labor Relations Act. If we use exactly the same 
yardstick there used, I think we can uphold this measure. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not a fact that 85 percent of the corn produced 
in the United States is consumed within the county in which 
it is produced? 

Mr. POPE. Corn itself is mostly consumed within the 
county and within the State, but it goes right into hogs, 
which enter, of course, largely into interstate commerce. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. The Constitution that the Senator and his 
committee are dealing with here is the Constitution of 1937 
and not the Constitution of 1936. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I did not hear the last portion of the 
discussion, having been called out of the Chamber; but im- 
mediately before I was called out, in answer to a question 
asked by the Senator from Vermont, if, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Idaho Congress had the right to pass legisla- 
tion to limit directly a transaction of sale within a State of 
a foreign product, as I recall, the Senator from Idaho an- 
swered categorically, yes. I am sure he meant to limit it 
by the argument he later presented, that insofar as the 
transaction affected interstate commerce Congress would 
have such power, and not to let the answer rest on the 
categorical response the Senator made at the time. 

Mr. POPE. Thank you. The same situation exists that 
would have existed in the case of a strike in a purely local 
factory that operated entirely within a State and whose 
goods were sold entirely within a State. I suppose nobody 
would contend because that was similar to a strike in a cor- 
poration doing a large interstate business that the Federal 
power was the same in both cases. It must be determined 
whether or not the particular transaction is tied up with 
and is closely related to and affects interstate commerce. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I now understand that the Senator’s atti- 
tude respecting this matter is that he recognizes the principle 
as it has been held time after time, and never really changed 
by the Supreme Court, that an act must directly or proxi- 
mately affect interstate commerce in order to come within 
the regulatory power given by the Constitution, but that 
each case depends upon its own facts. Is that the position 
of the Senator? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator cannot induce me, except by 
inadvertence, into admitting that a transaction such as was 
involved in the National Labor Relations Act or as involved 
here would not be sufficiently close and proximate and 
direct as to be within the Constitution. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator uses the case of which he speaks in connection with 
this bill as an example. But he recognizes the principle 
and wishes to adhere to it. Is not that so? 

Mr. POPE. I want to adhere to the principle that was 
laid down by the Supreme Court in its latest decision deter- 
mining what affects interstate commerce. 

There are other cases in which the Supreme Court has 
upheld the conclusion stated in the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation case, which is further strengthened by the case 
of the National Labor Relations Board against Freedman- 
Harry Marks Clothing Co., Inc., decided April 12, 1937. The 
whole matter is summed up, I think, quite well by Justice 
Hughes in the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation opinion, 
when he said: s 

We have often said that interstate commerce itself is a practical 
conception. It is equally true that interferences with that com- 
merce must be appraised by a judgment that does not ignore actual 
experience. 

Experience has demonstrated abundantly during the last 
generation that the sale and resale, storage, and consumption 
of agricultural commodities is irrevocably interwoven into the 
system of commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations. It is the duty of Congress to regulate this phase 
of commerce as it has regulated other phases, in the best 
public interest. That, in my opinion, can best be done by 
giving to the farmers, as a group, a program by which they, 
in cooperation with their Government, can bring order out 
of chaos by setting the national agricultural production and 
distribution in order. Virtually all practical farmers deplore 
the conditions under which they now are compelled to do 
business. The system of distribution for agricultural com- 
modities is not much better than the system early trading 
companies used on the Indians. Congress years ago saw fit 
to prohibit practices of commerce which they knew from 
experience would destroy pacific commerce with the Indian 
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tribes. It is not too much to ask at this time that Congress 
grant the same privilege to their fellow citizens who are 
engaged in the industry of agriculture. 

Mr. President, the reason why I made the argument on the 
Constitution is due to the fact that I myself felt, and I am 
sure other Senators felt, great doubt as to whether or not the 
kind of legislation contemplated by this bill could be held 
constitutional, I have given my views at any rate, my 
reasons and my authorities for believing it is constitutional. 
Now I shall take up the bill and go through it as carefully as 
I can and point out what the bill provides. 

After the declaration of policy in the bill, there is a pro- 
vision on page 3 for loans and parity payments. In section 
3 appears a provision for contracts with farmers. Contracts 
are to be tendered to them for signature. I regard that as 
very clearly giving to the farmer an option of signing or not 
signing a contract. 5 

There are provisions as to what the contract shall contain. 
It is contemplated that the soil conservation program will be 
continued with substantially its present practices. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. With reference to the hearings which were 
conducted in the various States in the West, North, North- 
east, and Middle West, were not witnesses frequently ques- 
tioned concerning the provision of the bill which would per- 
mit the Department of Agriculture to submit contracts to the 
farmers, the farmers to have the option and right to sign, 
and is it not true that all the witnesses who appeared before 
the committee viewed that effort as an entirely voluntary 
program? Did not all the farmers who appeared regard it 
as an entirely voluntary program and method of adjusting 
production? 

Mr. POPE. That is entirely true, with the exception of a 
very small number. Practically all considered it a volun- 
tary contract. Witness after witness—I should think 99 
percent of them—regarded it as a voluntary contract. They 
frequently referred to the decision of the Supreme Court 
holding it compulsory. They were perfectly amazed at it 
because, they said, there was no compulsion about it at all. 
The interesting thing was that the one or two witnesses 
who regarded it as compulsory actually did not sign up and 
participate. 

Mr. McNARY. Did I correctly understand the Senator 
that it is now his intention to take up the bill section by 
section and discuss it? 

Mr. POPE. Yes, if it is desired that the bill be discussed 
section by section. I had started at the beginning of the 
bill and had reached section 3, on page 3, and was making 
some references to the provisions contained in that section 
relative to contracts. 

Mr. McNARY. I have before me a copy of the bill, marked 
“confidential committee print.” That bill contains 124 pages. 
It also includes the matters stricken out on pages 1, 2, and 
a portion of page 3 of the bill now before us. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator that the confidential 
committee print was an earlier print for use of the commit- 
tee while it was considering the bill, and is not the bill as 
it has been printed and reported to the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I fully understand that. I know what a 
bill is when it is reported to the Senate. I am making no 
criticism. We studied this one bill with 124 pages and now 
we have before us a bill containing less than 100 pages. 
Why did the committee strike out pages 1, 2, and 3? I 
assume it is a matter of rearrangement, by treating sepa- 
rately the various commodities. I want to get the record 
straight on that point because anyone reading the bill will 
wonder why the language was stricken out. 

Mr. POPE. I misunderstood the Senator a moment ago. 
The reason for that was that those who drafted the bill, as 
well as members of the committee, thought it would be 
better to have all the definitions at one place in the bill. 
The Senator will find upon examination that further along 
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in the bill appears the heading or title “Definitions,” 
is the reason why a part of page 2 was stricken out. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I caught some of the discussion as to the 
voluntary nature of the bill, but not all of it. I am won- 
dering whether the Senator, in view of the marketing quota 
provisions, understands that every farm in the United States 
is to have assigned to it a quota and a penalty is to be 
applied to every farmer in the United States if he exceeds 
that quota, whether he is a cooperator or not a cooperator, 
and whether the Senator regards that as voluntary in any 
respect? 

Mr. POPE. We would, of course, have to agree upon what 
is a definition of voluntary or compulsory, before we could 
discuss it, I observed from the newspapers in some parts 
of the West that they regard as compulsory any form of 
control by contract voluntarily entered into. I am sure I 
do not know just how to define “compulsory.” It is com- 
pulsory if one wants to take the position that after a refer- 
endum by the voters themselves, he is required to submit to 
marketing quotas. If we are to regard that as compulsory, 
that is satisfactory to me, and I am willing to abide by it 
and observe it and feel that the decision by the people to 
impose regulations upon themselves is purely democratic. 
Whether one wants to call that compulsory or not makes 
very little difference. We know what is done in the bill and 
the way in which it is done and who decides whether or not 
it shall be done. That satifies me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator from Idaho, or any 
other Senator, if we are going to start out on a program and 
endeavor to get the consent of the farmer to go into a prac- 
tical program for anything, no matter what it may be, does 
it not follow that we must give an advantage to the farmer 
who goes into it, something so that he will regard it as an 
advantage to go into the contract rather than stay out? 
Otherwise everybody would stay out and we could not in- 
augurate any program of any kind. If that be “compulsory,” 
then it is compulsory. 

I think the Senator has very well stated what is provided in 
the bill. There is nothing covered up. In my opinion it 
does follow that, if we are going to have any bill of this na- 
ture, we must make it appear to the farmer, and make good 
on that appearance, that he is going to get an advantage if 
he goes into the program over and above what he would get 
if he stayed out. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In connection with what the Senator 
from Nebraska has just said, is not that an irrefutable argu- 
ment in favor of some sort of bounty or benefit payment 
other than mere enhancement of the price? If the bill only 
enhances the price, then the man who does not comply will 
get a bigger advantage out of it than the man who does com- 
ply, because he will plant all he wants to plant, and will 
get the enhanced price on an unrestricted production; 
whereas the man who complies, of course, will get the en- 
hanced price on a smaller production. So there must be in 
this bill either soil-conservation benefit payments or else a 
straight-out bounty to the man who does comply, and a de- 
nial of that advantage to the man who does not comply. 
Otherwise, we shall be giving a premium to the man who 
defies the law and goes ahead and plants all he wants to 
plant. 

Mr. POPE. That is perfectly true. There are only two 
ways of obtaining compliance. One is by offering an in- 
ducement sufficient to persuade the man to comply. The 
other is by passing a law requiring compliance. In this bill 
we have sought very frankly to occupy a middle-of-the-road 
position. We will offer farmers contracts and undertake to 
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obtain a reduction of surpluses by a voluntary method, offer- 
ing them as inducements the payment of a parity price as 
provided in the bill, with the hope that a sufficient number 
may comply to make the program effective. 

In our hearings out over the country one witness after an- 
other said, “I think we had better try the sort of program 
contained in this bill, S. 2787. If it does not work, then 
we should have stronger legislation to enforce compliance 
with a program to keep down our surpluses.” In the West 
and the Middle West and the northern part of the country 
that was generally the attitude. My colleagues who will speak 
later will tell you of the attitude in the South, which I under- 
stand is one somewhat different. 

Going ahead with the bill, pages 4 and 5 deal with the 
mechanics of signing contracts, the period of time for which 
they will be effective, and make reference to certain pro- 
visions that are to go into the contracts. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the reason why, instead of fol- 
lowing the original plan of the bill and the studies upon which 
the hearings were held, and treating serially of all the com- 
modities mentioned, the bill as reported is divided up into 
separate sections, treating specifically of the commodities for- 
merly called “major agricultural commodities”? The change 
occurred last Sunday when I was not present. 

Mr. POPE. I do not think I quite caught the force of the 
question of the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. When the bill was broadcast the subject 
matter referred to five so-called basic or major agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. POPE. The first draft of the bill used the expression 
“major agricultural commodities.” 

Mr. McNARY. They were treated at length in a general 
way through the application of the principles enumerated in 
the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. As reported, the bill treats of wheat and 
corn, then of cotton and rice, and so forth. What is the 
reason why the bill was cut up into pieces when certain 
members of the committee were present on Sunday last, 
after the hearings had been closed and after the study had 
been made? 

Mr. POPE. The matter referred to in my statement a 
few moments ago, I think, was largely responsible for the 
different treatment of the different commodities. In the 
original bill all five commodities were treated alike; that is, 
they were treated under the same provision of the bill, with 
certain modifications here and there dealing with certain 
matters in connection with the commodities; but upon the 
return of the subcommittees it appeared that a great major- 
ity of the farmers in the West and Middle West and the 
whole northern section of the country were not ready to 
adopt a purely compulsory program. They preferred a pro- 
gram such as the one set out in this bill. As I have already 
said, some 80 or 85 percent, as nearly as I could judge, did 
prefer some such program; but the members of the subcom- 
mittee which held hearings in the South were of the opinion, 
as they themselves will express later, that the people of the 
South desired purely compulsory control as to cotton, tobacco, 
and rice. In an effort to follow the desires of the farmers 
themselves as much as possible, the Senators who represent 
the cotton States, tobacco States, and rice States prepared 
bills which seemed to be more in accordance with the desire 
of the people in those States, whereas the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. McGILL] and I felt that the bill as originally 
drawn with reference to corn and wheat met the wishes of 
the people of the corn and wheat sections of the country 
about as closely as we could determine, 

That is the reason why the Senators from cotton States 
offered amendments to change the bill as to cotton; and the 
same thing is true of tobacco and rice. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand, then, that the producers of 
so-called southern crops, and the representatives of those 


producers in this Chamber, desired compulsory control and 
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they wanted control with teeth in it, and one of them 
he wanted control with grinders in it. 

Mr. McNARY. A little later I shall ask the Senai 
differentiate between the compulsory 5 
the southern crops and those app 
western crops; but I shall Congas 
Senator’s remarks at this time. 

Mr. POPE. With reference to the cotton portion 
tobacco portion and the rice portion of the bill, I 
prefer to allow the Senators who are responsible for 
provisions to explain them. I will say generally, however, 
that in the portion of the bill relating to corn and wheat we 
have provision for contracts which provide for continuation 
of soil conservation, with incidental adjustment of acreage, 
provision for an ever-normal granary under certain restric- 
tions set out in the bill, and then provision for a referendum 
and marketing quotas in the part of the bill relating to corn 
and wheat. 

With reference to cotton, as I understand—and I think the 
same thing is true of tobacco and rice—a referendum is to 
be held first of the farmers, before the beginning of the 
marketing year, as to whether or not these control devices 
will go into effect. If two-thirds of the farmers vote for 
them, they will go into effect, and will affect the amount of 
acreage to be planted and the quantity of the product to be 
raised. They deal, as I recall, both with quantity and with 
acreage. However, as I said before, the Senators who know 
most about that matter will discuss it later. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. At an earlier stage in the Senator’s re- 
marks some of the Senators on the floor expressed concern 
over certain reported inequities in soil-conservation pay- 
ments and also concern with reference to diversion of acre- 
age. I ask the Senator to tell me if I am in error in making 
this statement with reference to the bill: 

It has no purpose whatever to repeal or change the Soil 
Conservation Act. The provisions as to diversions, with a 
very limited exception, will remain as they were before. If 
an adjustment contract is presented to an eligible, and he 
signs, if this bill becomes law, in lieu of soil-conservation 
payments he will receive parity payments. If he is eligible 
and does not sign but does not raise wheat or corn, he still 
will receive soil-conservation payments. If he is ineligible, 
he will receive payments the same as before, and the use 
of acreage and diversion of acreage will be under the same 
conditions as under the old act. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is entirely correct, by reason of 
the fact that nearly all the persons who testified at the 
hearings—I should say 99 percent of them—were favorable 
to a continuation of the soil-conservation program. It made 
almost no difference what views they held as to general, per- 
manent legislation; they wanted a continuation of the soil- 
conservation program. Therefore, I feel that there is very 
great sentiment for a continuance of that program, and 
this bill provides that it shall be continued. The only dif- 
ference is with reference to three of the large crops in the 
bill. They will receive parity payments in lieu of a certain 
type of soil-conservation payments which they have hereto- 
fore received. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the Senator yield just one step 
further? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. And the soil-depleting base provided 
under the Soil Conservation Act is the foundation stone 
for the adjustment contract that will be tendered? 

Mr. POPE. Exactly; with certain very definite, and, it is 
thought by the farmers, important amendments to readjust 
the bases, which have proved unsatisfactory in different 
parts of the country. 
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Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally King Pepper 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Davis Lee Pope 
Austin Lewis Radcliffe 
Balley Duffy Lodge Russell 
Bankhead Ellender Logan 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Berry George Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo 
Bone Gibson Smith 
Borah Ginette McKellar Steiwer 
Bridges Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Green Maloney Thomas. Utah 
Bulkley Guffey Miller Townsend 
Bulow Hale Minton Truman 
Burke Harrison Tydings 
Byrd Hatch Murray Van 

Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Norris Wagner 
Caraway Hi Nye 
Chavez O'Mahoney White 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate to the provision known as subdivision (f), which ap- 
pears at the bottom of page 5 of the bill and continues on 
to page 6. It was thought advisable by those who prepared 
the bill and by the committee which considered it that an 
exception be made of the small farmer. This provision is 
that if a farmer produces and consumes on his farm 175 
percent of the corn or wheat which he raises on the farm 
and sells 25 percent or less he would not be regarded as a 
producer for market of the commodity and would not be 
required to participate in such a program as is contemplated 
unless he desired to do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is a very important statement, as 
I understand it. I ask the Senator if this is not the situa- 
tion under the bill, that the farmer to whom he refers, who 
consumes 75 percent and disposes otherwise of only 25 per- 
cent, suffers a disadvantage rather than gains any benefit 
under the proposed law, namely, that he is not qualified to 
vote in the referendum upon the question of whether his 
farm shall have a quota fixed upon it, which limits his lib- 
erty to sell; but, on the other hand, farmers who are not 
so situated as he would vote upon that question which af- 
fects him, and if there should not be one-third of those 
qualified who voted not to have the quota go info effect, 
this particular farmer the Senator has described would 
nevertheless be obliged to submit to a quota and be liable 
for a violation of the law if he made such sales as are de- 
scribed in the bill as unfair practices. 

In other words, his predicament under the bill is that of 
disqualification to vote, but liability to penalty as the result 
of violating rules that are imposed on him as a sequence or 
sequel of the vote of others. 

Mr. POPE. In answering that question I call the attention 
of the Senator to the provision at the bottom of page 26 and 
the top of page 27, which reads as follows: 

Such farm marketing quotes shall be established for each farm 
on which the farmer (whether or not a cooperator) is engaged 
im producing the commodity for market. 

I place special emphasis on the words “for market,” be- 
cause under the provisions to which I have already referred 
the farmer would not be producing the commodity for mar- 
ket. Therefore he could not be affected by marketing quotas; 
and he would not, I take it, have the right to vote and would 
not be interested in the matter. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the clause which has just 
been pointed out relates to the farmer’s right to vote and to 
his qualifications, does it not? 

Mr, POPE. Yes. If he were producing for market, he 
would have a right to vote. If he were not producing for 
market, he would not have a right to vote, and he would not 
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be interested in the marketing quotas because he would not 
come under them when they are established. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That provision relates only to the farmer’s 
right to vote. When it comes to his liability, however, the 
Senator will find that in another provision—namely, on page 
28, section 22—there appears the following: 

It shall be an unfair agricultural practice for any farmer 
(whether or not a cooperator) to market * * * in excess of 
his farm marketing quota established for the commodity unless— 

So-and-so. In other words, is he not brought within the 
penalty provision of the bill and barred from the enjoyment 
of the franchise provided by the bill? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that my understand- 
ing is very clear that in such a case a farmer would not be 
subject to the provisions of section 22, on page 28, and he 
would not be guilty of an unfair agricultural practice, because 
he would have no quota established for his farm; he would 
not be subject to a marketing quota and would not be subject 
to the provisions relating to unfair agricultural practices. If 
that is not perfectly clear to the Senator, I shall be very glad 
to submit language making it clear; but my interpretation is— 
and I think the language is clear enough in that respect— 
that the producer would not be subject to prosecution for an 
unfair agricultural practice. 

Mr. President, in all fairness to the Senate, I think I should 
call attention to the definition of the language, “consumed 
annually on the farm,” used in subsection 1, at the top of 
page 6. That definition appears on page 72, lines 6 to 12. 
The definition, in substance, is that when the commodity is 
consumed on the farm by a member of the family, or by the 
stock that is ordinarily kept on the farm, it is to be regarded 
as consumed on the farm. If, however, the farmer feeds his 
commodity to livestock which are sold in the market, then he 
is to be subject to the provisions of the bill. Most corn is fed 
to hogs and the hogs are sold. That would be regarded as 
producing for market. So the two provisions of the bill—the 
one at the top of page 6 and the definition on page 72—would 
be construed together. 

Then in subsection (2), on the same page, is the provision 
which exempts a farmer to the extent of 300 bushels of corn. 
In other words, a farmer producing up to 300 bushels of corn 
would not be regarded as a producer for market. The pro- 
ducer of 100 bushels of wheat would be in the same category. 

However, it will be noted that in the same subsection is con- 
tained a provision that such a producer, although he need 
not regard himself as a producer for market, may, if he 
desires, sign a contract and obtain the benefits of the bill. 
That, however, is entirely discretionary with such a farmer. 

Then it will be noted that the next provision of the bill 
deals with Soil Conservation Act payments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ler in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Can the small farmer who produces 
less than 300 bushels of corn receive the benefit of this bill? 

Mr. POPE. We see by reading the proviso that if he mar- 
kets 25 percent of his 300 bushels, let us say, he then has 
the option to become a cooperator. I take it that if he does 
not sell as much as 25 percent, but consumes it on the farm, 
he then cannot become a cooperator. That occurs to me as 
being the proper interpretation. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] a few minutes ago 
stated quite clearly the provision with reference to Soil Con- 
servation Act payments. It will be remembered that under 
the administration of the Soil Conservation Act there were 
two classes of payments. Class 1 payments were made for 
diverting acreage from soil-depleting crops to soil-conserving 
crops. The other payments were made for observing the 
general conservation practices. The effect of the provision 
on page 7 is to withdraw class 1 payments. The term has 
been changed somewhat in the Department. In effect, the 
soil-diverting payments will now be withdrawn and the 
parity payments will take the place of them, but the soil- 
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conservation practice payments formerly known as class 2 
payments will be continued. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Earlier in the day I thought the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho stated that the bill made no 
modification of the Soil Conservation Act and that it remains 
unimpaired and was applicable to all those who received 
benefits, say, in 1937; that they would have the same benefits 
in 1938. The very provision to which the Senator now refers 
is a drastic modification of the Soil Conservation Act. 

As an inducement to the farmer to sign a contract, the 
hope is held out of assured benefits if he will sign a contract 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to let him run the farm. 
If the farmer does not do so, if he exercises any independence 
as a farmer, if he desires to control his farm, he then is 
denied, under this section, the benefits he now enjoys under 
the Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. POPE. So far as the soil-diverting payments are 
concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. So, really, this bill effects a very 
substantial modification of the present act, under which all 
farmers, without discrimination, enjoy its benefits. The 
pending bill also does this: If a farmer does not produce a 
soil-depleting crop like wheat or corn or any of those men- 
tioned here, but devotes his land to soil-conserving crops, and 
does not sign a contract, he can still have the benefits. That 
is another very substantial modification of the present act. 

So it cannot be said, as it was said earlier in the day, that 
there is in this bill no modification of the present act. In two 
respects the language of this amendment very materially 
modifies the present Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator from Iowa meant, and I 
certainly meant in approving his statement, that the same 
program, the same type of work, the same practices, would be 
carried on by the farmers and by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under this bill; but so far as payments are concerned, 
there is a modification. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
to mean that the same type of soil-conserving work would 
continue. I think we understand each other now—that the 
same type of work would continue with a variation as to pay- 
ments, so far as class 1 payments are concerned, under the 
Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. McNARY. And the payment is the substance of the 
contract. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Referring again to the small farmer who 
produces less than 300 bushels of corn, would he be eligible 
to enter into an adjustment contract? 

Mr. POPE. That is the same question, as I understand, 
which the Senator asked me previously. I call his attention 
to the proviso in subsection 2, under which, if a small 
farmer produces for market 25 percent or more of his 300 
bushels he then would be entitled, if he desired, to become 
a cooperator, but if he did not sell as much as 25 percent of 
his 300 bushels, as I interpret the language, he would not 
be entitled to cooperate. 

Mr. OVERTON. I may say to the Senator that I under- 
stand that provision, but would the small farmer who pro- 
duces less than 300 bushels of corn be eligible to Soil Con- 
servation Act payments? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes; my understanding is he would be, be- 
cause he is not producing for market within the provision 
that would entitle him to parity payments under this pro- 
posed act. Therefore he would -continue to be under the 
Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. President, to proceed with the bill, at the bottom of 
page 7 there is a provision for surplus reserve loans. That 
brings us to what some may regard as a very difficult provi- 
sion of the bill. It relates to schedule A, which appears 
later on in the bill. The loans are to be made so far as 
corn and wheat are concerned according to the terms of 
schedule A. 
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I think we may now as well refer to schedule A, which 
appears on page 21. It will be noted that in the first column 
of the schedule the heading is: 

If the total supply at the beginning of the market year, in terms 
of a percentage of the normal supply, is as follows: : 

Up to 100, which represents the normal supply, provided, 
let us say, that the price of the commodity is less than parity 
and an ever-normal granary is established by the Secretary 
under other provisions of the bill, then the corn or wheat 
farmer is entitled to a loan of 85 percent of parity, and is 
also entitled to a 15-percent parity payment, which on the 
basis of a hundred, which represents the normal supply, 
he would get full parity price. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator a question here, if 
it will not disturb him, or would he prefer to continue? 

Mr. POPE. No; the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. McNARY. We are dealing, of course, with wheat and 
corn, and the hundred percent represents 

Mr. POPE. The normal supply. 

Mr. McNARY. And at parity price? 

Mr. POPE. No; it would not represent parity price. In 
order to make a loan, according to another provision, it 
would have to be under parity price. 

Mr. McNARY. Would it represent the average current 
price? 

Mr. POPE. No; the parity price or the average current 
price may or may not be the same thing. The average cur- 
rent price, of course, means the average price for a given 
time. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought the Senator said a moment ago 
that if a farmer desired a loan—and I assume the loan is 
to be on the ever-normal granary theory, is it not, which we 
have not as yet reached? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. The figure 100 represents the index of the 
highest loan that could be procured? 

Mr. POPE. No; the 100 in this table represents the normal 
supply. 

Mr. McNARY. And what does the 85 figure represent? 

Mr. POPE. That represents the percentage of parity at 
which the loan may be made. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, under the ever-normal-granary idea, 
if I have on my farm 500 bushels of corn and it is worth, we 
will say, a dollar a bushel, could I get $850 if the corn were 
stored in the ever-normal granary? 

Mr. POPE. Is the Senator assuming that a dollar a bushel 
would be parity or the actual price? 

Mr. McNARY. I am assuming a dollar a bushel is the 
average current price or the current price or spot price, 
whichever it may be called. I have 500 bushels, we will say, 
in this ever-normal granary; I want to get a loan on it to 
meet an obligation in the bank, and on that day the spot 
price of corn is $1 a bushel, we will say; what loan could I 
obtain then? 

Mr. POPE. Ata dollar a bushel that would be a matter of 
calculation. I think I have a calculation based on that 
assumption. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to put the Senator to any 
trouble about the matter, but I thought, inasmuch as the 
table is here and he was trying to demonstrate it, that the 
case put by me was a very simple one, the simplest one that 
I could conceive of, and that he could probably tell me from 
the table. 

Mr. POPE. Let me give the Senator an illustration, which 
I think will satisfy his mind. Let us assume that the current 
average price is a dollar but the parity price is $1.20. The 
farmer would be entitled to an 85-percent loan, which would 
be 85 percent of $1.20. It requires some calculation, very 
naturally, to explain the matter to the Senator, but the 
farmer would be entitled to 85 percent of parity. That would 
be the amount of his loan. At the end of the year he would 
be entitled to 15-percent parity payment, unless such 15- 
percent payment brought him up above parity when added 
to his loan, and then he would get only 20 cents, which would 
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be the difference between the current average price and 
parity, for the purpose is never to pay, in the end, to the 
cooperator and borrower more than the parity price. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, using my homely illustration again, 
he would get 85 percent of the parity price whenever he 
sought a loan; and at the end of the marketing year, if the 
total supply did not exceed the normal supply, he would get 
15 cents a bushel more? 

Mr. POPE. No; he would get 15 percent of parity more. 

Mr. McNARY. He would get 15 percent of parity in addi- 
tion to the loan he had secured? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. Is there any other source from which he 
might get money if the 15 percent plus the loan should not 
equal the parity price? 

Mr. POPE. It would equal it if the supply remained at 100, 
but if the supply increased then the percentage would be 
changed. 

Mr. McNARY. If the supply went up the farmer would 
get less? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. And if it went down and price levels went 
up, he would get more? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly; so we are in accord on that. 

If my neighbor took his corn to market 6 months later, 
he being able to get along without the loan which I was 
forced to make on account of pressing obligations at the 
bank, would the parity price remain the same or remain 
frozen during that 6 months? 

Mr, POPE. If he made application for a loan, and the 
normal supply had increased substantially, then, he would 
obtain a loan on the basis of the percentages set out in the 
table. 

Mr. McNARY. I will use that. In Iowa I should say 
the frugal farmer harvests his corn in October. Assuming 
he gets 85 percent under the formula the Senator from 
Idaho and I have just discussed, and he holds that corn in 
his granary on his farm until the following March, does the 
parity price, so far as it affects his ability to receive more 
than under this formula, remain the same? 

Mr. POPE. I think I should call the Senator’s attention, 
in answer to that question, to the heading over column 1, 
which reads, “If the total supply at the beginning of the 
marketing year,” and so forth. The total supply at the 
beginning of the marketing year seems to control the figures 
which appear in column 1. 

Mr. McNARY. If the bill becomes a law, I want to see 
it function. I am not asking this as a catch question. I 
want to ascertain its practical application. This would be 
after the marketing year. I am using the marketing period 
beginning, say, November 1. The farmer gets a loan on 
his 500 bushels of corn on the basis of 85 percent of parity 
price. His neighbor does not want a loan until the follow- 
ing March, when he applies for it. Is his neighbor then to 
get 85 percent of the parity price the same as the farmer 
did in September, or does the neighbor suffer a loss in credit, 
or a gain? 

Mr. POPE. As I understand, since the total supply is 
calculated as of the beginning of the marketing year and 
would continue, I take it, through that year, then they 
would both be entitled to the same loan even though one of 
them asked for it 6 months after the other. 

Mr. McNARY. If I may be pardoned, I do not think 
that would be the answer, because the total supply would not 
be the same in September as it would be the following 
March. It would be greatly reduced. Does the reduction 
of the total supply have any effect upon the parity price so 
far as obtaining a loan is concerned? 

Mr. POPE. It might have an effect upon the parity price, 
but it would not have any effect upon the percentages con- 
tained in the first column of schedule A. The Senator will 
understand the total supply at the beginning of the market- 
ing year is the basis for the time when the figures in column 
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1 shall apply. In the meantime if the parity price changes 
and the percentage remains the same, then, of course, it 
would change the amount of his loan. 

Mr. McNARY. I think both of us had better leave this to 
some expert in the department, if we can find one who can 
do the job. It is difficult to support legislation that one can- 
not understand or himself explain. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator that I have made 
numerous calculations in figures on the basis of the table, 
and they are much more understandable, because it is difficult 
to use words to explain definitely the figures and the calcula- 
tions. 

Mr. NcNARY. Let me propound this question, and then I 
shall not pursue the analysis of this®very difficult table fur- 
ther. The loan value of the farmer’s product is here based 
on the ever-normal granary and the parity price. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. As I stated a while ago, supposing the cur- 
rent average price of corn is $1.10 a bushel, or the spot price 
is $1.10 a bushel, what would be the difference between that 
price, if he wanted to sell it in the open market, and the 
parity price if he wanted to obtain the loan through the 
Corporation? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator will readily see there is a provi- 
sion in the bill authorizing the Secretary to calculate parity 
prices from time to time; but assuming that the supply is 
normal and that the parity price is $1.20 on wheat and the 
average farm price or current farm price is $1.10, in that 
case the parity payment would be 10 cents to bring the 
amount he obtained up to parity, and the loan would be 85 
percent of $1.20. In that way one can come down the 
columns of the schedule and take in the situation as to the 
total supply and calculate just what the loan would be and 
what the fair exchange would be. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator thinks if we were chosen 
to administer the law we would have no difficulty? 

Mr. POPE. I do not say we would have no difficulty, be- 
cause I do not know of any law that can be administered 
without difficulty. The question is whether it is fair and 
practicable. The reason why the percentage of loan goes 
down as the total supply increases is to encourage the 
farmer to participate in the program of keeping down the 
supply. For instance, when total supplies are up to 114 or 
more, the loans the farmer could obtain at the parity price 
would only bring him 82 percent. The important thing 
about the schedule is to recognize that fact that a rather 
carefully prepared list of percentages is worked out with the 
intention of requiring the farmer who increases the total 
supply of commodities to participate in the sacrifice that has 
to be made in connection with it. 

Mr. McNARY. The figure 114, then, means the total 
supply is 14 percent higher than the normal supply? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. That being so, instead of 85 percent, he 
would get 52 percent. Instead of getting $85 at the bank on 
every $100 worth of corn, he would get $52. 

Mr. POPE. He would get 52 percent of the parity price 
as a loan instead of 85 percent as when the supply was 
normal. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the way the Senator analyzes the 
table as it goes from 100 down to 114? 

Mr, POPE. Yes, or up to 114 in total supply. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As I have been reading the provision, 
with reference to the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation, a 
question came to my mind and I would like to have the Sena- 
tor to comment on it. We have, as the Senator knows, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which we have extended to 
1939, organized under the laws of the State of Delaware and 
empowered to make loans on warehouse farm products. In- 
cidentally we have that $93,000,000 of capital stock in com- 
modities credits. We are providing now to set up the Surplus 
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Reserve Loan Corporation with a capital stock of $100,000,000, 
which we are subscribing and authorizing them to issue. I 
am wondering to what extent those two agencies will parallel 
or overlap or interfere with each other in the making of 
loans? 

Mr. POPE. I think that is a very fair question to raise. 
At the time the bill was prepared, a separate organization or 
corporation was authorized for the purpose of making loans 
under the bill if it should be passed. Whether or not the 
same organization which is already in the field making loans 
could be used for this purpose is a matter which I think we 
should consider. I could not answer the Senator now as to 
what ought to be done about it, or whether or not we could 
Strike out the provision for creating this corporation and 
utilizing that one; but I am glad the Senator has raised the 
question, in order that we may consider it. 

With reference to the provisions as to surplus reserve loans 
which appear on pages 7, 8, and 9, there are certain restric- 
tions and regulations which I think are clear. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator bear with 
me a moment? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The language in italics on page 9 was not 
in the bill when hearings were held, nor even when free dis- 
cussion was had. How does the Senator interpret that lan- 
guage? What is it in there for, and who caused its inser- 
tion? 

Mr. POPE. I will answer the questions in inverse order. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brio! offered the amend- 
ment, and I should like to have the inquiry regarding it 
deferred until he may have an opportunity to explain his 
purpose in offering the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I shall be very glad to relieve 
the Senator from Idaho from that obligation and wait until 
the Senator from Mississippi is in the Chamber. 

Mr. POPE. The provision beginning at the top of page 
10 provides for parity payments for cotton, wheat, and corn. 
I think the discussion of the Senator from Oregon with ref- 
erence to schedule A probably makes unnecessary any par- 
ticular reference to the provision for parity payments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is the receipt of the benefit or payment 
provided for in section 6 dependent on cooperation for one 
thing, and production within the quota for another thing? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, let me ask whether the right to pay- 
ment is in any way affected by conformity to the marketing 
quota. 

Mr. POPE. It is not. They are two entirely separate 
acts and have no relation to each other in that respect. 

Now, we go to the top of page 12. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me again to interrupt him? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask these questions because the bill in 
its present form is not in the form in which I saw it on Sat- 
urday, and I did not attend the session on Sunday. 

On page 10, line 18, the following language appears: 

Such payments in case of wheat and corn shall be paid on the 
aggregate normal yield of his soil-depleting base acreage for the 
commodity. 

That seems to make an exception in the case of corn and 
wheat, which is not applicable to the other commodities 
named in the bill. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that that provision 
relates to cotton, wheat, or corn. There is in the bill, in 
the cotton section, a provision that loans may be made on 
cotton at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, with 
the approval of the President, and they are not subject to 
schedule A. That provision applies to cotton. Corn and 
wheat come under schedule A. With reference to parity 
payments, however, I will say to the Senator that cotton will 
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receive parity payments, as I understand, on the basis of 
schedule A to the extent to which funds may be available for 
making such payments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
further statement? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Without again quoting the language I read 
a few moments ago, the provision found on page 10 is re- 
lated, is it not, to the soil-depleting base acreage found on 
page 14? 

Mr. POPE. No. As to cotton, I will say that it is not 
related, if the Senator please, because in the cotton section 
of the bill there is provided another method of determining 
the base acreage as to cotton. The base acreages contained 
on pages 14 and following relate only to corn and wheat. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; but in the bill as introduced and as 
studied throughout the country and as brought before the 
committee up until Sunday—that is the day on which the bill 
was reported out—the national soil-depleting base acreages 
for all these commodities were specified. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Now, I observe the provision as to cotton— 
45,500,000 acres—has been stricken out. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. The item as to wheat has been retained, 
excepting that in the last version of the bill the acreage has 
been increased by 4,400,000 acres. 

Mr. POPE. Oh, no! With reference to wheat, I will say 
that white wheat and red hard wheat were added together, 
so that wheat covers the base acreages of both kinds. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. In the item of wheat—67,400,- 
000 acres—ali wheat is included. 

Mr, POPE. Exactly. It is just an addition of the figures 
which were originally in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. When it comes to corn 
the same soil-depleting acreage as before is used. 

Mr. POPE. The same as before. 

Mr. McNARY. But when it comes to rice and tobacco of 
various types they are out. So at this time a different base 
acreage is used in relation to wheat and corn than in the case 
of the other products, namely, cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; for the reason that the Senators on the 
committee who represent cotton, tobacco, and rice States 
desired a slightly different method of determining the allotted 
acreage than the corn farmers seemed to desire, as indicated 
in this provision of the bill which relates only to wheat and 
corn. We tried to follow the wishes of the Senators and the 
farmers from the different sections. 

Mr. McNARY. I assume that the acreage given here, and 
called the national soil-depleting base acreage, is the maxi- 
mum acreage which could be devoted to the production of any 
crop. 

Mr, POPE. Not any crop, but wheat and corn. 

Mr. McNARY. Any crop mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. It has no relation to the crop which may 
actually be cultivated for that purpose, but it cannot go any 
higher. 

Mr. POPE. I think I may answer the Senator’s question 
in this way: 

The base acreages set out in the bill are the acreages 
which represent substantially a 10-year average period. 
That is particularly true as to wheat. As to corn, the bill 
represents practically a 5-year average; but those are the 
figures which the farmers representing the wheat and corn 
areas desired. Then those figures were used as a base, with 
deductions from year to year of amounts that the Secretary 
may determine. 

In the cotton and tobacco and rice sections of the bill 
it was desired to make a different approach in the allotment 
of acreage. Instead of designating a base acreage in the 
Nation and then calculating the reduction on that, it was 
decided, in effect, to start new and designate the amount of 
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acreages that were necessary and desirable to produce the 
normal amount of the commodity. So there is a slightly 
different approach in the method appearing here with refer- 
ence to corn and wheat and the method appearing in the 
parts of the bill relating to cotton, tobacco, and rice; but I 
am assured by the Department that substantially the same 
results will be attained by either method. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to pursue that 
a little further, but I shall make a request of the two able 
Senators in charge of the bill. I know the Senator from 
Idaho must be tired, and would he not be willing to con- 
clude at this time until Friday? 

Mr. POPE. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before that is done, will the Senator 
tell me where to find in the bill the title covering cotton? 

Mr. MILLER. It begins at page 31. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. I should like to have any Senators who have 
questions with reference to the allotment of cotton acreage 
defer them until the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
or other Senators interested in the production of cotton may 
be on the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is a very fair request, I ap- 
preciate the situation. 

Mr. POPE. If it is agreeable, I shall be glad to defer 
any further statement in the matter until the Senate shall 
convene again. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—-ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled joint resolution CH. J. 
Res. 516) to provide for certain expenses incident to the 
second session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nomination of William Dawson, of 
Minnesota, formerly Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Colombia, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
aa Plenipotentiary to Uruguay, vice Julius G. Lay, 
Te 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry officers in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lex in the chair). 
reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 


The 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. on Friday next. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Friday, November 26, 
1937, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 24 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


William D. Tracy, Buttonwillow. 
Aileen L. Devine, Calpine. 
Agnes M. Falck, Del Paso Heights. 
Carl R. Sensenbaugh, Empire. 
Charles M. Rice, Hamilton City. 
Emelia S. Schutt, Lafayette. 
Marie J. Smoot, Mendota. 
Elaine Todd Davis, Mentone, 
Floyd M. Filson, Tennant. 

GEORGIA 


Herbert H. Maxham, Austell. 
Luther P. Goolsby, Carlton. 
Bessie E. Meeks, Kite. 
Elliott Redding, Lake Park. 
Odessa M. Shepherd, McIntyre. 
Don W. Pettitt, Nelson. 
May M. Walker, Patterson. 
Estelle C. Tapp, Powder Springs. 
Floy F. Barnett, Resaca. 
Alice V. Ethridge, Sparks. 
HAWAII 
Isaac D. Iaea, Jr., Wailuku. 
IDAHO 
Ruth E. Lindow, Avery. 
Maude M. Howe, Donnelly. 
Bessie B, Todd, Melba. 
Logan M. Bowman, Payette. 
Edwin N. Kearsley, Victor. 
MARYLAND 
Patrick E. Conroy, Barton. 
James A. Hayman, Fruitland. 
Henry F. Himburg, Mayo. 
Wylie L. Donaldson, Odenton. 
Cecil E. Trinkaus, Oella. 
Jennings R. Richards, Westover. 
MICHIGAN 
Gabriel J. Chopp, Ahmeek. 
James D. George, Crystal. 
Lawrence Tobey, Free Soil. 
Fred O. Grover, Middleton. 
Ferdinand F. Siegmund, New Buffalo, 
Elwin E. Ritchie, New Troy. 
John O. Grettenberger, Okemos. 
Gordon D. Dafoe, Owendale. 
William H. Riekki, Palmer. 
Matti Halmet Oja, Pelkie. 
Erick W. Wallbom, Trout Lake. 
Joseph D. Norris, Turner. 
August V. Jacober, Waterford. 
NEBRASKA 
Edith F. Francis, Belden. 
NEW YORK 
Clayton F. Smith, Blue Mountain Lake. 
Mary Young, Cornwall Landing. 
Joseph C. English, Depew. 
William Burns Kirk, De Witt. 
Edward M. Youmans, Eagle Bay. 
Agnes H. Brink, Endwell. 
Henry J. Myer, Haines Falls. 
John H. Joyner, White Sulphur Springs, 
VERMONT 
Murray K. Paris, Lyndon. 
Adelbert G. Dudley, Shoreham. 
WISCONSIN 
Haylor G. Koziczkowski, Amherst Junction. 
Archie L. Foley, Dalton, 
LXXXI —23 
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Kenneth E. Whistler, Downing. 
Lester H. Olsen, Egg Harbor. 
Winfield A. Rogers, Ellison Bay. 
George H. Reinders, Elm Grove. 
Ludy J. Drolson, Lake Nebagamon. 
Charles D. Cross, Larsen. 

Jennie Ruid, Loretta. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, be attentive unto our supplication. 
According to Thy name is Thy praise unto the ends of the 
earth. Bless us with the mercy of grateful hearts as we 
stand in the foreglow of our Thanksgiving Day. Let every- 
thing that is human and temporal be beautiful in the light 
of the divine. Open the floodgates of our hearts and let a 
great tide of gratitude surge through our souls. We thank 
Thee for our Republic, which has not been thrown into 
medieval warfare, and we rejoice as we look over this turbu- 
lent earth that we are at peace and the happiest people under 
the skies. We praise Thee for our broad, fruitful acres, for 
the fountains that spring out of valleys and hillsides, and for 
bread without scarceness. Teach us, O Lord, that the essence 
of Christian heroism is to be good to the poor and the deso- 
late. Richly bless those whose hearthstones have little left 
but the gray ashes of broken loves. Oh, may their dawn be 
near the breaking. Preserve the health of our President and 
bestow upon the Congress rich and abundant blessings, and 
may we all hear the call of the higher music of God. For the 
dear Redeemer’s sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed witheut amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to provide for certain ex- 
penses incident to the second session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, 

THE LATE ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON 

Mr. LYNDON JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 3 minutes out of order to announce the 
death of a former Member of this body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNDON JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with pro- 
found sorrow—and with a deep sense of poignant personal 
loss—that I announce to the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this morning, the death of one of the most dis- 
tinguished public servants the State of Texas has given the 
Nation—Albert Sidney Burleson. 

General Burleson died this morning at the age of 74 years 
at his comfortable old Texas colonial home deep in a grove 
of hill-country trees and shrubs, in the heart of the business 
district of Austin. The end came suddenly, and without the 
agony and wretchedness which so often make the close of life 
a burden and a cross. It came as he would have wished it, 
in the midst of a busy life in his community, a life ennobled 
by a zealous interest in everything occurring about him. 

General Burleson was born in San Marcos, Hays County, 
Tex., on June 7, 1863. He was educated in the public schools 
of Texas and admitted to the Texas bar after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Texas at Austin in 1884. 

After serving in public offices of his own county and city, 
he was elected to the Fifty-sixth and the seven succeeding 
Congresses. He resigned as a Member of this body, in which 
his long and meritorious service won him outstanding credit 
and acclaim, to accept an appointment as Postmaster 
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General in the Cabinet of President Wilson. He served in 
this capacity from March 6, 1913, until March 4, 1921. His 
place in this hall was taken by the late James P. Buchanan, 
of Brenham, who died in February of this year. General 
Burleson was the only living ex-Congressman from my 
district, the Tenth of Texas. 

General Burleson won distinction as a public servant be- 
cause of his sound and studied judgments, his passion for 
exact knowledge and an ever-extending field of knowledge. 
His inherent qualities of deep understanding and broad in- 
terpretation of things as they are, was ever an inspiration 
to his associates in every walk of life, in every field of en- 
deavor. He did not live in a theoretical world, but in a 
practical world, a world he believed could be made better and 
should be made better by the ministrations of public ser- 
vants who were bound up in their opportunities for progress. 
His public offices, as his life, were sacred trusts. 

After his retirement from the Cabinet, in which he won 
for himself the distinction of one of the greatest postal ad- 
ministrators this country has ever known, General Burleson 
returned to Texas, where he engaged for several years in 
agricultural and business pursuits. Of later years he has 
spent his time in the midst of his books, papers, and me- 
mentos of the past, but he has kept strictly abreast the 
times. 

One of the qualities in General Burleson which not every- 
one had the privilege of knowing was his interest in and 
championship of the young man just coming up to cut his 
own swath in the world. Unlike many men who have put an 
illustrious career behind them to seek solace in their own 
devices, his was an unswerving devotion to new blood, new 
ideas, new methods, new truths. The young man who came 
under his wing could call himself fortunate indeed. For in 
his counsel and advice, his fatherly assistance in a thousand 
little ways, he brought to bear the full scope of his own back- 
ground, applying it to the new order. He was one of those 
rare creatures who seems never to have a past, for whom 
there is only a present. 

Only a few days before I left Austin to come to Washington 
for this special session of Congress I had the privilege of 
spending a part of a day with him in his study. Although 
he knew I was a freshman Congressman, a rank amateur in 
the light of his vast background of experience, training, and 
accomplishment, he immediately took it upon himself to di- 
vest me of any sense of newness or youth which I might have 
and to impress upon me that it was logical and in order for 
me to go ahead in confidence and in faith, as he himself 
might do. 

He talked long and thoughtfully about the farm legislation 
to come up before this Congress, and he imposed upon me the 
duty to give it my fullest thought, attention, and study. He 
knew every new development of the long program—where 
the past had shown failures where the present provided prob- 
lems, and where the rocks lay for the future. He gave me 
many signs to travel by which I shall not forget. 

When I left Texas for Washington last spring to take my 
oath before this body he handed me a little note, written in 
lead pencil on the back of an old paper sack. “Take this with 
you,” he told me. “It is a prediction I made a few weeks 
ago.” I took it with me, and when I boarded President 
Roosevelt’s train, en route back to Washington from his 
vacation on the Texas coast, I showed that sack to the Presi- 
dent. The memorandum concerned the special election last 
April 10, in which I was sent to Congress. It was an exact 
forecast of the results, with one minor exception. I tell you 
this to show you how acute he was, how informed, up to 
his last hour. 

Texas has lost a living, vital force—a breath out of its past 
to exhilarate, not to deaden and dampen its future. It has 
lost one of its greatest men out of its great heritage. 

The Nation has lost a man who loved it and served it with 
all his force, and heart, and mind. 

I, a young man, have lost a venerable friend—a friend as 
close to me, perhaps closer, than any young man could be. I 
do not believe I could pay him a higher tribute of love, regard, 
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and respect than to say that, as I say it, from the deepest 
well of my sincerity. 


THE LATE HORACE M. TOWNER 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 3 minutes to announce the death of 
a former Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, it is seldom that one per- 
son has the privilege of serving in the three coordinate 
branches of our Government, but that distinction was ac- 
corded to the Honorable Horace Mann Towner, one of my 
predecessors, whose death I announce to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Horace Mann Towner was born in Belvedere, Boone 
County, III., October 23, 1855, and died at his home in Cor- 
ning, Iowa, November 23, 1937. 2 

The subject of this sketch completed a literary course in 
college, and thereafter graduated in law, and was admitted 
to practice his profession in the year 1877. He was elected 
one of the judges of the third judicial district of the State 
of Iowa in 1890 and served in this capacity until he was 
elected to Congress. Because of his high attainments as a 
student of the law, and particularly constitutional law, he 
was called by the State University of Iowa to teach this 
branch and was a member of the faculty of the college of 
law of that institution for about 10 years. 

Judge Towner was elected to the House of Representatives 
and commenced service in that body March 4, 1911; was 
elected from time to time, resigning from the House on April 
1, 1923, to accept the position as Governor of Puerto Rico. 
Because of his unvarying fairness and his ability to sense the 
real matter at issue in a legal proceeding, Judge Towner 
was regarded as one of the best trial judges who ever occupied 
the bench in the State of Iowa. He had often been urged 
to become a candidate for the supreme court in our State, 
but on account of his desire to engage in national affairs, he 
thus refused to be considered for a position which he un- 
doubtedly could have attained with little effort. 

During his service as a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives, Representative Towner seldom had opposition for the 
nomination in his own party, and because of his popularity 
with all classes of people in the district, he rarely had strong 
opposition to contend against in the general elections. His 
predecessor served 11 terms; and doubtless Representative 
Towner could have equaled or excelled that record, had he 
not voluntarily resigned to enter the third field of public 
service. 

While in the House of Representatives, Representative 
Towner gave particular attention to our island possessions 
and was a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, also 
chairman of that committee for several years. Thus he be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the policies of our Govern- 
ment in these outlying districts and also learned about the 
current problems of administration in our islands located in 
two hemispheres. 

In 1923 Judge Towner was appointed Governor of the 
Island of Puerto Rico and immediately assumed his duties 
as administrator over the one and one-half million people 
residing in that Spanish-speaking part of the United States. 
Because of the lack of any definite policy in regard to the 
government or the people of this island, and with poorly 
planned income of revenues, almost the entire administrative 
field had to be changed to meet changing conditions there. 
The reorganization of the finances, and general course of 
government was brought about, which resulted in stability 
and progress of a marked character. During Governor 
Towner’s administration a new capitol building was erected, 
which was distinctive in architecture, and was admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was built. A modern 
prison was constructed, a leper colony was also provided, and 
these two institutions were matters of great personal interest 
to the Governor. These buildings now stand as monuments 
to his administration. 
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The people of Puerto Rico, whether in official or private 
life, were greatly impressed with the fair yet businesslike 
administration which was brought to them by this outstand- 
ing citizen from the mainland. Governor Towner ended 
his service in Puerto Rico on September 29, 1929. 

In the judicial field Judge Towner ranked among the lead- 
ing lawyers of his State. As a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Representative Towner was known as a par- 
liamentarian, one of the best-posted Members on the history 
of the United States, and frequently presided over this body 
with both tact and firmness. Governor Towner’s service in 
Puerto Rico ranks high among the administrators of our 
island possessions. 

While the State of Iowa was not formed during the early 
part of our Government, the names of Allison, Kirkwood, 
Harlan, Shaw, Wilson, Hepburn, Dolliver, Henderson, Lacey, 
Hull, Cousins, Good, and Cummins stand out as a contribu- 
tion second to no other State since the admission of Iowa to 
the Union, and the name Towner is entitled to be included 
in the galaxy of statesmen supplied by Iowa to the Nation. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein a radio address 
made at the ground-breaking exercises in connection with 
a flood-control dam built at Crooked Creek, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that, following the special orders of today, I may 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, the Members of Congress who 
believe in the eradication of sweatshops and the abolition of 
child labor should not hesitate to sign the wage and hour 
petition. If the fair labor standards bill is enacted into law, 
undoubtedly a great deal of good will be accomplished. The 
abominable sweatshops and child-labor practices will be 
terminated. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
an indefinite leave of absence for my colleague the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Weaver] on account of illness 

| in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a statement 
with respect to the position of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Connatty] in reference to the antilynching bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUGS BILL 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, we listened with a 
considerable amount of interest yesterday to the leadership 
of this House with reference to the progress that has been 
made thus far during the session. We were disappointed in 
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not having any information or advice as to the plans for the 
remainder of the special session. 

We were called into special session because the President 
said there were emergencies at hand which required the 
immediate attention of Congress.. This Congress has been 
in session for 10 days. It appears now that 2 weeks will 
pass and no legislation will have been enacted, except a bill 
that provides for the loaning of some portraits to the Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, At the present mo- 
ment we do not even have bills for consideration in line with 
the President’s message. There are a number of important 
bills that have remained on the calendar since last August, 
and which have been recommended for passage by the com- 
mittees having them in charge. It appears, however, that 
under the present program we are not supposed to bring 
those bills up for consideration at this special session. 

With this plan I cannot agree. Congress is here at the 
expense of the taxpayers of this country. It has cost the 
Government several hundred thousands of dollars to bring 
the membership back into special session. Why not use the 
time and give consideration to those measures which are on 
the calendar and are of major importance? The least thing 
we could do is to consider these measures until the admin- 
istration’s proposed legislation is ready for our consideration. 

I have in mind at this time, among those measures now 
pending, the pure food and drug bill, known as the Copeland 
bill. It was introduced in the Senate in January of this 
year and passed by that body during March. The bill was 
finally recommended for passage during the closing days of 
the last session. The bill as submitted to the House has, in 
my opinion, been amended in such respects as to take out 
some of the most important and better features of the bill. 
Nevertheless, even in its present form, I believe it ought to 
come to the floor for consideration. 

We talk about emergency measures. This is a measure 
which can well come under this classification. If there ever 
was need for legislation on food and drugs for this country, 
that time is right now. Newspapers and periodicals are 
crowded with information and of incidents where individuals 
and companies have taken advantage of people by the hun- 
dreds and the thousands, by falsification of advertising and 
adulteration as well as misbranding of foods and medicines. 

To bring the problem closer home, we have the horrible 
example which occurred only a few weeks ago, when a con- 
cern in Tennessee was permitted to sell a drug known as 
elixir of sulfanilamide that has resulted in not only the ill- 
ness of numbers of people, but, according to information re- 
ceived from the pure food and drug department, at least 73 
innocent people have died from using this misbranded and 
misrepresented drug. These people thought they had a right 
to rely upon statements made concerning this deadly drug. 
To make matters worse, so far as we can ascertain, nothing 
has been done regarding this tragedy except that a slight 
investigation has been made. I am advised by those who 
are informed on the subject that the only thing that can be 
done to a party who misbrands a drug, even though it may 
take the lives of innocent people, is to impose a fine of not 
more than $200, if he is convicted of the crime. 

Not since 1906 has anything been done to improve the pure 
food and drug law that is now in force. The law at that 
time was one of the greatest steps that had been taken by 
Congress. It was a compromise measure but was the best 
that could be done in view of the opposition that was regis- 
tered against it. 

Although the present law was not written by men of ex- 
perience, it is good so far as it goes. The present measure 
did not anticipate the present mode of commercial practices, 
and of course made no provision for them. Many weaknesses 
have been discovered by the enforcement officials in their 
efforts to administer the present statute. During the entire 
31 years in which the law has been in force, many defects 
have been brought to light by reason of judicial interpreta- 
tions. Even then, it has been amended only in four minor 
respects, 
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During the last 4 years bills have been pending before 
Congress which have provided for the constructive amend- 
ment and enforcement of the pure food and drug law, but in 
each and every case these bills have either been killed in 
the committee or amended in such a way that they became 
ineffective. 

It seems to me that if we can get this bill up for consider- 
ation, that the membership of the House will and should 
take enough interest—for once in 30 years—to give con- 
sideration to the protection of the health and lives of the 
citizens of this country, rather than to give protection to 
those individuals and those manufacturers who put their 
private interests and the making of their private fortunes 
above the rights and protection of human health and human 
happiness. 

The people of this country certainly have a right to be pro- 
tected against false advertising and false statements, and 
should have a right to rely upon the advertising and state- 
ments made by manufacturers concerning the food and 
drugs they consume. They should have a right to rely upon 
the statements that are made through the newspapers and 
periodicals of this country, as well as over the radio, as to 
the qualities and contents of the food and drugs which are 
sold to the public. 

Those persons who seek to take advantage of folks through 
false advertising or false statements should receive the same 
punishment and the same consideration as they would in a 
court where they are guilty of committing libel or slander. 

Honest manufacturers and dealers have nothing to fear by 
such legislation. They should favor it. Newspapers that 
want to protect their readers from false and misleading 
advertisements should support this legislation. It is legisla- 
tion that is for the best interests of the people. It has the 
urgent support of both major political parties. Four years 
ago the President supported this legislation. This House 
should not be affected by selfish influences and powerful 
interests. It should pass a real, honest, forceful, and con- 
structive pure food and drug bill. 

Let Congress have in mind the American consumers of 
this country who are looking for protection against those 
individuals who would put their own economic gain above 
the welfare of the people of their land. If there ever was an 
important piece of legislation pending before Congress, this 
is one of them. The responsibility for the passage of an 
effective, workable pure food and drug bill lies with this 
Congress. In view of recent experiences we should give 
immediate attention to this important question. 

It seems to me that it is high time this Congress, instead 
of giving consideration to the question of the loaning of 
portraits to a picture gallery, or other trifling matters, should 
get down to business and give consideration to the problems 
that are of vital importance to the health, the welfare, and 
the happiness of the people of this country. 

The bill is on the calendar. Why not bring the measure 
up for consideration right here and now? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL J. NICHOLLS, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr. MAHON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute to make an announce- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sorrow that I announce to the Members of the 
House the passing this morning in Spartanburg, S. C., of the 
Honorable Samuel J. Nicholls, a former Member of the House 
from the Fourth District of South Carolina. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
letter I have written to the State Department in respect to 
the reciprocal trade agreement with Great Britain. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


THE TRANS-PACIFIC AIR SERVICE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, today the Hawaiian Clipper 
leaves San Francisco to begin the third year of the trans- 
Pacific service. America’s first transoceanic air-mail service 
has been in operation for 2 years and is without parallel any 
place in the world. It is the only over-the-ocean passenger- 
carrying service that exists. It has completed 162 sched- 
uled flights without a forced landing or accident of any 
kind, covering 1,288,773 miles in regular service, or 96 per- 
cent of its scheduled mileage. This indicates that America 
has made greater progress in commercial aviation than any 
other nation in the world. 

The trans-Pacific service has increased its mail volume this 
year over that of last year by 173 percent. The first year 
it carried 954,730 letters; the second year it carried 2,608,246 
letters, doubling, almost tripling the first year’s performance. 
More than half a ton of mail is being carried weekly from 
California to China by air, or about 230,000 letters every 
month. 

The passenger service is increasing. Nearly 2,000 persons 
flew the Pacific in the past year, a record of some 17,931,312 
passenger miles. 

The cargo-carrying department shows even bigger figures. 
Since schedules were started across the Pacific the clippers 
have carried 505,944 pounds of cargo in addition to pas- 
senger and mail loads. Serum and other medical supplies 
have been rushed across the ocean to the Orient; news 
reels of the bloody conflicts now being waged in China have 
been flown to the States; practically everything that could 
be put aboard has been sent by air. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to ask the floor leader if he can find out from the Ways and 
Means Committee, or its chairman, whether the following 
statement appearing in the morning paper, the Washington 
Post, is true, that there will be no final action on this reduc- 
tion of taxes on business until the regular session? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can get that 
information from the Ways and Means Committee, who are 
in charge of such matters. I do not have the information 
the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I think there is every indica- 
tion that the leadership of the New Deal is not going to 
bring into this session any legislation that is going to liberate 
business, thereby giving jobs to the millions who are in need 
and who also desire to celebrate Thanksgiving. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield to the gen- 
tleman to make a speech. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am going to make a short statement 
under my reservation, or I shall object. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman may object if he wishes 
to do so. 

Mr. CHURCH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that when the House adjourns today 
it adjourn to meet on Friday next? The gentleman from 
Illinois objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a letter of complaint made to the 
N. L. R. B. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House this is 
Calendar Wednesday. The Chair directs the Clerk to call 
the list of committees, beginning with the head of the list, 
and in order that there may be no confusion about the mat- 
ter of what committee shall be called first on this call, the 
Chair directs attention of the House to the last proviso of 
the Calendar Wednesday rule, in the following language: 

Provided, That when, during any one session of Congress, all of 
the committees of the House are not called under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule, at the next session of Congress the call shall com- 
mence where it left off at the end of the preceding session. 

The fact is, as disclosed by the Recorp, that during the 
last session of Congress not only were all of the committees 
of the House called once but at least twice. Under this pro- 
viso, which the Chair is bound to follow, the Chair directs 
the Clerk to call the committees beginning at the head of 
the list. 

The Clerk called the following committees: Committee on 
Elections No. 1, Committee on Elections No. 2, Committee on 
Elections No. 3, Committee on Ways and Means, Committee 
on Appropriations, Committee on the Judiciary. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and sixty-seven Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 7] 
Aleshire Ditter Jarrett eck 
Allen, Del. Do Johnson, Minn. Rich 
Allen, Il. Drewry, Va. Keller 
Buckley, N. Y. ver Kennedy, Md Ro 
Byrne ans eck Sadowski 
Caldwell Fitzgerald Lanzetta Seger 
Cannon, Wis, Fitzpatrick McGranery Sirovich 
Carter Flannery McGroarty Somers 
Cartwright Fulmer McLaughlin Sweeney 
Casey, Mass, Gifford Millan Taylor, S. O 
Celler Gray, Pa. „Mass. gan 
Clark, Idaho Hancock, N. C. Meeks Voorhis 
Claypool Harlan Mitchell, Ill Wallgren 
Cluett Harrington Mouton Weaver 
Cole, Md Hart O'Neill, N. J Wene 
Cole, N. Y. Harter Owen Whelchel 
Costello Havenner Parsons Wolfenden 
Cravens Pa Wood 
Crowther Hildebrandt Pfeifer 
Dempsey Hill, Ala. Polk 
Dickstein Holmes Powers 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-seven Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, directed by the Labor Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be chairman, and in 
view of the many conflicting reports concerning the wage 
and hour bill appearing in the press, periodicals, and con- 
tained in letters, I wrote the Secretary of Labor; Mr. John 
L. Lewis, chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation; and Mr. William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, asking their position on S. 2475. 

The Secretary of Labor replied that she was in favor of 
the bill, with some suggestions with regard to strengthening 
the administrative features. 

The president of the American Federation of Labor advised 
that his organization is against the bill in its present form 
and suggested some necessary amendments, particularly 
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those changing the administrative features of the bill, and 
that if this could not be done he would be in favor of recom- 
mitting the bill. 

The chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion said that while his organization commended the prin- 
ciple underlying this legislation, they felt that the bill had 
serious limitations both with regard to the economic and 
administrative features of the bill. 

Considering these expressed opinions—which the commit- 
tee sought—and in view of the criticism of the administrative 
features of the bill coming from over the country to the 
Members of this House, I called a meeting of the Labor Com- 
mittee this morning to decide on our future course of action. 
As you gentlemen well know, most of the criticism of this bill 
has been directed at the administrative features of the bill, 
namely, the creation of a five-man board. In the light of 
the earnest and helpful criticism we have heard and in order 
to strengthen the position of the Labor Committee, we this 
morning adopted a motion in the committee by which I was 
instructed to come before you gentlemen to tell you that if 
and when the bill comes before you in the House the Labor 
Committee will offer an amendment to change the adminis- 
tration of the bill from a five-man board to an administrator 
under the Department of Labor, with safeguards. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Many Members of this House have told me that they could 
not sign the petition to discharge the Rules Committee from 
consideration of the wage and hour bill while the adminis- 
tration of the bill was left to a five-man board, although they 
entirely agreed with the bill in principle. I now hope and 
urge that these Members will keep faith with me, as I have 
kept faith with them, and sign the petition. 

In conclusion may I observe that we are approaching 
Thanksgiving Day, the day that we Americans offer thanks 
for all the blessings we have received during the year. I do 
not see how any Member of this House can enjoy his Thanks- 
giving dinner tomorrow if he fails to put his name to that 
petition this afternoon. {Laughter and applause.] 

Oh, you gentlemen who scoff may do so; perhaps you find 
it necessary to keep your courage; but how are you going to 
face your constituents and admit that you refused the work- 
ers of America the opportunity to secure a living wage, when 
you yourselves are living in every comfort? I do not think 
when this bill comes before the House any Member will dare 
to make that admission. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey has expired. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS ON THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS BILLS 


Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, from the Committee on 
Printing I report back favorably (H. Rept. No. 1644) a resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 360 

Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of 
the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the on Labor 
of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 350 copies of part 2 of the 
om hearings held during the first session of the Seventy-fifth 

Congress before the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate and the Committee on Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives on the bills (S. 2475 and H. R. 7200) to provide for the 
establishment of fair labor standards in employments in and af- 
fecting interstate commerce, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resig- 
nation: 
WasuINcTON, D. C., November 24, 1937. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Labor, to take effect immediately. 


Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR B, JENES. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will 
be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 363 


Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 

elected members of the standing committees of the House of 

Representatives, to wit: 

e B. JENES, of New Hampshire, to the Committee on Naval 
‘airs, 


Bruce Barron, of New York, to the Committees on Labor, 
Census, and Indian Affairs. 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, of New York, to the Committees on Banking 
and Currency; Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and Elections No. 2. 

Lewis K. ROCKEFELLER, of New York, to the Committees on the 
Territories, Immigration and Naturalization, and Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the call of the 
committees. 

The Clerk resumed the call of the committees. 

FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 

Mr. STEAGALL (when the Committee on Banking and 
Currency was called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 2675, 
to amend certain sections of the Federal Credit Union Act, 
approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 73d Cong.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2675) to amend certain sections of 
the Federal Credit Union Act, with Mr. THomason of Texas 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first reading of the bill was 
dispensed with. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill amends the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act. There have been organized through- 
out the United States 6,400 credit unions embracing those 
organized under both Federal and State laws. Twenty-three 
hundred have been organized under Federal law since the 
passage of the act of June 26, 1924. Under the system of 
credit unions, 1,100,000 citizens of the Nation have been able 
to avail themselves of the low interest rates and benefits to 
be derived from these institutions and to rescue members of 
small means from the hardships experienced by borrowers 
who have had to resort to other sources of credit for accom- 
modation. 

The first amendment would give to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, by whom Federal credit unions 
are managed, wider latitude in the method of conducting 
examinations of credit unions. Under existing law an arbi- 
trary method is established which requires the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration to assess against each credit 
union a uniform charge for the expense of examination. 
Under the amendment of the present bill the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration would be permitted to exer- 
cise discretion in assessing charges for examination in each 
individual instance so that credit unions of smaller resources 
would not suffer discrimination by being required to pay 
upon an arbitrary basis with unions having larger resources 
and more able to meet the expense of examination. 

The second amendment changes existing law which pro- 
vides that the funds of credit unions may be loaned only to 
members or be invested in Government securities, either di- 
rect obligations of the Government or obligations guaranteed 
by the Government. The amendment authorizes loans to be 
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made by one credit union to another. This would offer op- 
portunity for the use of funds of the larger unions for the 
benefit of the unions with smaller resources. This amend- 
ment would also permit the investment of the funds of a 
credit union in building and loan associations that are fed- 
erally supervised. 

The third amendment would authorize the Farm Credit 
Administration to make r to conduct investiga- 
tions and inquiries as to the needs for the service to be ren- 
dered by credit unions, and to disseminate information to 
the public for the purpose of developing the organization of 
Federal credit unions. 

The fourth and last amendment would change the law as it 
exists under the original act with respect to the authority 
conferred upon the States to tax the capital of the Federal 
credit unions. 

Under section 4 Federal credit unions would be exempt 
from taxation except taxation on real and tangible personal 
property. It permits the taxing of members upon sharehold- 
ings held in any Federal credit union, but limits the tax to the 
rate imposed upon holdings in similar domestic organiza- 
tions. This section also prohibits the placing of the burden 
of collecting the tax upon the credit unions themselves. 

Experience with Federal credit unions since the passage of 
the original act indicates that the taxation of these organiza- 
tions in a manner similar to the taxation of domestic banks 
places a disproportionate and excessive burden on the credit 
unions. Many States tax domestic banking corporations in 
relation to their share capital. In view of the fact that Fed- 
eral credit unions may not accept deposits, their share 
capital represents a much greater proportion of their total 
resources than is the case in other financial institutions. As 
Federal credit unions are mutual or cooperative organiza- 
tions operated entirely by and for their members, it is 
thought that local taxation should be levied on the members 
rather than on the organization itself. 

This, Mr. Chairman, in brief, is what is accomplished by 
the bill now before the House. It comes to the House with 
a unanimous report of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. It has already passed the Senate, and it has, I may 
also say, widespread support throughout the country. It is 
designed to aid a class of citizens of small means who have 
been the prey of loan sharks. It is an effort to assist the 
underprivileged in their struggle to reach a higher standard 
of living. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam opposed to certain provisions of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 2 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, it chances that 25 years or more 
ago I had some small share in the introduction of the credit- 
union system in my State. At that time I became somewhat 
acquainted, of course, with the system; and since then I have 
taken a warm interest in its development. My impression is 
that it was first conceived in Europe, but we borrowed it 
from the Province of Quebec, where it had proved its use- 
fulness. Our legislation led to the adoption of the system in 
other States, and recently we have made it a Federal concern. 

As is the case with all laws starting a new governmental 
activity, experience was necessary to show minor defects, and 
this is simply a proposal to cure certain minor defects that 
the machinery may run with less friction. 

This movement in Massachusetts was fathered by Edward 
A. Filene, whose recent death was a loss to the whole coun- 
try. I did not always agree with my friend as to his views 
on political principles, but in this matter we were in close 
accord. Mr. Filene, more than anybody else, and to an ex- 
ceptional degree, contributed to the development and spread 
of this institution. He furnished from his own funds a sur- 
prisingly large amount of money for the benefit of the humble 
people of the land. 
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The system has no element of profit making whatever. It 
was designed to meet the needs of the humble folk of the 
land, of those who had no credit resources—the poor seam- 
stress who needed a sewing machine, the carpenter who 
needed tools, the barber who needed a chair, and particularly 
to help in time of the emergencies that come to all of us, 
brought by sickness and death. 

The sums lent are very small or would seem so to those 
here, yet to those concerned may be of vital importance. 
It is because those of the most moderate income are in- 
volved in this measure, those who feel more keenly the stress 
of disaster and calamity, that I ask for this contribution of 
your time and attention, enough to make this philanthropy 
operate more usefully. 

I have said that Mr. Filene from his personal resources 
contributed to this philanthropy an astonishing amount of 
money for nobody’s good except that of the poor. Mr. 
Filene has passed away and that source of help no longer 
exists; therefore there is all the more reason why we should 
lose no opportunity to advance the interests of a system 
that is doing more good to the humble folk of the land than 
perhaps any other of recent invention. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know to what features of this 
bill my associate from Michigan may object, and I cannot 
anticipate the reasons he may present for changing it, but 
I have observed that the operation of Government agencies 
is most familiar to those who are in charge of that opera- 
tion, and that the burden of proof for not accepting their 
views in matters of detail rests with those who question the 
changes they advise. For my own part under conditions 
like this I am quite willing to accept the wishes of those 
to whom we entrust the responsibility. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has to do with the credit of the 
wage earner and the safeguarding of that credit for their own 
productive and personal use. There apparently is no oppo- 
sition to the bill, either in the committee or in the House. In 
view of the fact we are discussing the credit of the wage 
earners and their own money, it seems to me this is a proper 
time to discuss the use or misuse of funds paid by American 
wage earners for mortgage insurance, social security, old age 
and railroad pensions, all of which go directly into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

As far as I can learn, this money, which belongs to the 
wage earners, is not earmarked but is used for the running 
expenses of the Federal Government. It is a serious question 
whether these payments, made in good faith for a specific 
purpose—that is, for social security and old-age pensions, 
and so forth—should be used for any other purpose. The 
whole question comes down to the credit of the Government. 
If the credit of the Government is sound—and I do not ques- 
tion it at the present time, but none of us can anticipate what 
it may be in the years to come. However, if the national debt 
is to increase a billion or two each year, if we are to pile 
deficit upon deficit, if we are to continue to issue tax-exempt 
securities by the billions, sooner or later the credit of the 
United States will be impaired. Then the funds of these wage 
earners will also be impaired, when social-security benefits as 


Mr. Chairman, I did not know this bill was coming up 
today, but I went down to see Mr. Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, at 10 o’clock this morning 
and discussed this very issue with him at length. I urged 
that he put his research bureau to work to find out exactly 
what is becoming of these funds paid by American wage 
earners, organized and unorganized, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to ascertain accurately whether these funds 
are being set aside for a specific purpose or benefit of the 
Wage earners or whether they are being used for the pay- 
ment of the running expenditures of the Government. I 
am informed that $500,000,000 of these funds were used this 
year to pay the expenses of government and all that is left 
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for the wage earners and the people who paid these funds 
is the I O U’s of the Government. I submit that the 
Government’s obligation is all right today, and I hope it will 
continue to be all right. As I said yesterday, I place the 
interest of my country and its welfare above all partisan- 
ship. I do not want to see the Government’s credit im- 
paired or broken down for any partisan advantage, but 
everyone knows if we continue the present financial program 
of borrowing billions upon billions of dollars, with an un- 
balanced Budget, piling up debt upon debt, sooner or later 
the day of reckoning will come. 

None of us are prophets. We cannot predict when that 
time will be. All we know is that if we continue on this 
road, with no financial policy and an unbalanced Budget 
we are going forward on the road to bankruptcy, repudi- 
ation, and financial chaos. This does not merely involve 
the bondholders and the rich men of the country, but it 
also involves the security of the wage earner, and the poor 
man. For this reason I submit that a committee of this 
House, and perhaps a special committee, and the Democrats 
being in the majority it is their duty and responsibility, 
should investigate and find out if these funds are being 
properly safeguarded, whether the Government should use 
this $500,000,000 or more each year without setting aside a 
reserve to pay the benefits which are provided by act of 
Congress. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Where would the gentleman have the 
Government put this money? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I want a special committee of 
Congress to investigate and recommend. Only yesterday a 
suggestion was made that part of this money be used for a 
building program. I am not prepared to go even that far, 
but I may say to the gentleman I would rather use this 
money for a building program and have something concrete, 
at least have the ownership of the real estate, and promote a 
good cause, than have it thrown into a fund for the payment 
of the current expenditures of the Government. This is only 
one of many suggestions. I think the gentleman himself 
and other Members of Congress may be able to work out a 
program or make suggestions that will safeguard these funds, 
and I am sure the gentleman wants to do that very thing. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TRANSUE. I want to do that very thing; but what 
would the gentleman recommend as a better security than 
United States Government bonds? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad to say, as a member of the minority 
party, that at this very moment Government bonds have not 
been impaired, but I would not want to predict, and I do not 
think the gentleman would want to predict, no matter what 
party is in power, if the present course of an unbalanced 
Budget is pursued much further, how long the Government 
credit will be unimpaired. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TRANSUE. What evidences of indebtedness would be 
of any value when the Government credit is impaired? 

Mr. FISH. If you safeguard these funds and set them 
aside for a specific purpose, they will be there for that pur- 
pose, They will not be dissipated for the running expenses 
of the Government. I do not say that is the only way or the 
only method to pursue. This is a serious question. I urge 
that a special committee of Congress be created or a sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means Committee be created to 
investigate this matter, just as Mr. Green told me his re- 
search committee would, and report back its findings and 
recommendations. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Has the gentleman a constructive pro- 
gram with respect to what should be done about this question? 
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Mr. FISH. I have just told you that as far as I am con- 
cerned I do not propose to stand up here and tell the Mem- 
bers of Congress what they should do or what they should 
not do. I do say we have a specific duty to investigate the 
situation and ascertain the facts and base our conclusions 
and legislation on the facts. I believe in the intelligence of 
Congress. This is a nonpartisan issue. We have a duty to 
legislate and safeguard these funds, and if they are not used 
for the specific purpose for which they were intended, then 
we want to make sure they will be so used in the future. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Then the gentleman cannot tell us at this 
time where he would have the Government place these funds 
right now? 

Mr. FISH. I may say to the gentleman there are two or 
three proposals. One is to put the funds aside and earmark 
them for the specific purpose and benefit of the wage earners 
who have contributed these funds. 

[Here the gavel fell.] i 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Another method is to use these funds for a 
building program, as has been suggested, having a direct lien 
on the buildings constructed. The third method is to use 
the funds for similar constructive programs, such as putting 
them into real estate or something which has value, instead- 
of dissipating the money on the running expenses of the 
Government. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SHANLEY. The gentleman does not want to ear- 
mark the funds so the money will simply lie in the Treasury? 
We can eliminate that as one method? 

Mr. FISH. I believe the Congress can work out a sounder 
solution. 

Mr. SHANLEY. There is no question about that. 

Mr. FISH. I believe that it would be an unhappy solu- 
tion not to make some use of the funds. I would prefer 
to reduce the national debt with them, or almost anything 
except to pay for the current running expenses of the 
Government. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Especially with the gold we have buried 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman has now raised an issue on 
which I was going to talk next in the approximately 2'4 min- 
utes I have left. I am in favor of a large building program. 
If other countries like Great Britain, Belgium, and Germany 
can pull themselves out of a depression by a building pro- 
gram, we have enough intelligence in Congress, I believe, to 
do the same thing. I would not hesitate to see $5,000,000,000 
spent on a building program to erect private homes for 
American wage earners. If we do not want to have a bond 
issue of $5,000,000,000, why not use $5,000,000,000 of the 
gold which is sterilized in a vault in Kentucky and is lying 
idle, drawing no interest? Why not use this gold in this de- 
pression for the benefit of the American wage earners? It 
is doing no good where it is. It does not feed the hungry 
or clothe the destitute or provide jobs for the unemployed. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Will the gentleman attempt to get his 
party to approve of that scheme so that he can bring us a 
constructive program? 

Mr. FISH. I realize your party has failed in having any 
constructive program, and that it is up to the Republican 
Party to write it for you; but pending that, I am just throw- 
ing out some suggestions to work on yourselves, so you may 
benefit by them. 

Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DEMUTH. As a Republican, is the gentleman in favor 
of giving the bankers 100 percent relief in interest rates by 
issuing bonds at 3 percent and then permitting them to lend 
money at 6 percent? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman raised that issue. I 
think the operations of the F. H. A. are preposterous. Under 
the Federal Housing Act, money is lent to the bankers at 3 
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percent by bond issues and the bankers then lend it at 5 
percent to build homes with. In addition, there is a service 
charge of one-half percent and another charge of one-half 
percent to the Government for mortgage insurance so that 
the total charge to the home owner amounts to about 6 
percent, and 4 percent on the amortization of the mortgage, 
or a total of 10 percent. I do not propose to support any 
such kind of a building program operated on that sort of 
basis which exploits home builders for the benefit of the 
banks. I believe Government credit should be made avail- 
able at 3 percent to private enterprise for large building 
operations and that the public should not pay more than 
3%, including service charges. The proposal if properly han- 
dled will stimulate private industry and put labor back to 
work, revive heavy industry, and provide homes for American 
wage earners. [Applause.] 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 


THE $47,000,000,000 SOCIAL SECURITY RESERVE FUND 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, much has been said about 
the reserve fund. One of the most progressive measures 
passed by the Congress is the social-security law. This law 
contains a very important provision, more far-reaching and 
effective than many people today realize, stating that a social- 
security reserve fund must be built up, and that this social- 
security reserve fund can be invested in only one thing, 
United States Government bonds, which must draw at least 
3 percent interest. 

INTEREST WILL GO TO OLD PEOPLE INSTEAD OF COUPON CLIPPERS 

The result of this procedure will be this: We have today 
$18,000,000,000 in Government bonds held by the banks of 
the country. It is just a little bit ridiculous to think that the 
banks, with a capitalization of only $1,500,000,000, can pur- 
chase and hold and draw interest on $18,000,000,000, but this 
is what has happened, and it is going on right now. Since the 
officials of the American Bankers’ Association are spending so 
much time criticizing me I will say a few things about them. 
We have outstanding about $37,000,000,000 in Government 
securities of different kinds, the holders of which include 
individuals, corporations, trust funds, and banks. If this 
law remains as it is today and no change is made in the 
reserve-fund requirement, eventually every Government 
security in America will be owned by the social-security re- 
serve account; so, whatever you do, watch any change in this 
law. ‘Thus the people of America will continue to pay inter- 
est on Government securities, but this interest instead of 
going to banks, trust companies, and individual coupon clip- 
pers will go to the old people of our country to relieve dis- 
tress. L[Applause.] This is the reason there is objection to 
this account. 

REPUBLICANS COMMENCED PRACTICE THEY NOW CRITICIZE 

Let me tell you where this business first started, as far as 
my knowledge goes. At one time the Congress passed what 
was known as the Adjusted Compensation Act, to pay the 
veterans a certain amount of money in 1945. 

In order to make these payments in 1945 Congress agreed 
to set aside $112,000,000 a year and the fund would accumu- 
late by increasing interest and by 1945 would be sufficient 
to pay off these certificates. That fund was examined when 
the Republican Party was in power, and what did we find 
in that reserve fund? Did we find the $600,000,000 or more 
which we were supposed to find? No; we found a lot of 
what is referred to now as I O U’s, placed there by Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon, who was Secretary of the Treasury. 
Then, when I, as well as others, referred to them as I O U’s, 
Members on the Republican side immediately objected and 
referred to them as the best security on earth, Government 
bonds, and I conceded that they were. 

GOOD REASON WHY SPECIAL SECURITIES ISSUED AND PLACED IN 

RESERVE ACCOUNT 

So this was started under the Republican administration. 
There is a reason why these special securities must be placed 
there. You cannot avoid it. Suppose this month the Gov- 
ernment collects $10,000,000 under the social security law. 
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That money comes into the Treasury and the Treasury is 
supposed to invest that money in United States Government 
bonds earning at least 3 percent interest in order to take 
care of the fund for the old people of our country. The 
Treasury cannot invest that $10,000,000 in Government 
bonds drawing 3 percent interest, because no bonds draw- 
ing 3 percent interest are available. The Treasury does the 
only thing that can be done, and that is to take the money 
and pay off $10,000,000 of Government bonds that are due 
or that are callable which earn less than 3 percent annually 
and then place in that reserve account $10,000,000 in I O U’s, 
if you desire to call them that, but they represent the best 
security on earth. They are not I O U’s. They are United 
States Government bonds, just like the $10,000,000 in bonds 
that were paid off with the $10,000,000 I have referred to. 

Mr. MICHENER rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield to the gentleman in just a 
moment. 

It is true that if the Government needs money and is 
having to go into the market, anyway, to acquire the money, 
they would have to pay commissions and fees in order to 
acquire the money by selling United States Government 
bonds. So, instead of doing that, if the Treasury needs 
money, they can take the $10,000,000, create a Government 
obligation that would have to be sold anyway if it needed 
money, and, instead of selling through regular channels or 
through the banks and paying fees and commissions, it 
issues a 3-percent United States Government bond and 
places it in the old-age security fund. Is there any objection 
to this? It has been carried on under the Republican ad- 
ministration for the administration of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, and this is the defense you gave at that time. 

WAR VETERANS’ INSURANCE FUND HANDLED SAME WAY 

Not only this, but 590,000 World War veterans have con- 
tinued to carry their Government war-risk insurance; only 
590,000 out of 5,000,000 who were eligible to carry such insur- 
ance. This insurance fund accumulates every year and it 
must receive a certain rate of interest on securities, and I am 
sure that under the Republican administration many Gov- 
ernment securities were issued drawing that rate of interest 
in order to accommodate this fund. It is my impression that 
the fund can only be invested in securities of the United 
States, the same as in the case of the social-security reserve 
fund. 

OPPOSITION TO SPENDING PROGRAM ONE THING, BUT RESERVE FUND AN 
ENTIRELY DIFFERENT MATTER 

This is exactly what is going on today; and for anyone to 
go out and tell the people that the employees’ and employers’ 
money is being squandered is not telling the whole truth. 
They can oppose the spending program if they desire. That 
is one thing. They have a perfect right to oppose it and say 
it is a bad thing, but they should not say that the employees’ 
and the employers’ money that is being contributed to build 
up this fund is being squandered in the spending program 
because that is not true. 

LOOSE TALK ABOUT RESERVE FUND 

I hope that people who continually place in the newspapers 
these misleading articles and statements that are not true 
will at least get all the facts and give them to the people of 
the country so they will not be alarmed or disturbed by any 
such untruthful and misleading statements. It does not 
represent a correct statement of the facts. In fact, it is a 
lot of loose talk. i 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does not the gentleman feel that as 
this money is brought into the Treasury as general revenue, 
which is necessary to meet the constitutional questions in- 
volved, the Congress is in duty bound to reappropriate the 
money to a special fund? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the act takes care of the matter 
of reappropriation. It requires this money to be invested in 
United States Government bonds. The gentleman is a mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Ways and Means that helped to 
draft this legislation. I make the statement that that is the 
only investment that can be made with this money, and it 
must receive 3 percent interest. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is correct in that 
respect. 

Mr. PATMAN. Therefore there is nothing else to be done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My inquiry was that there must be 
a reappropriation, and what will happen if this fund should 
rise to eight or ten billion dollars with these I O U's in 
there. Sooner or later we have got to appropriate the money 
to meet them, and does not the gentleman think we should 
make the appropriations yearly? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman is correct, and this 
fund is being handled in the very way that any other admin- 
istration in power would handle it. 

THE REAL “NIGGER” IN THE WOOD PILE 

This is not the main objection. Let me tell you the main 
objection to this: This question of how the fund is handled 
is just a little fight on the side lines. Let me tell you the 
real opposition behind this reserve account matter. This is 
a fight in behalf of those who have been properly labeled 
by our great President as “economic royalists.” The Ameri- 
can people today are paying about $900,000,000 a year inter- 
est on the Government's own credit. You cannot justify it; 
there is no reason for it; it should not be done. There is no 
reason why banks having an investment of a billion and a 
half dollars should be allowed to buy and hold, as they are 
today, $18,000,000,000 in Government bonds, and draw in- 
terest on them every year. The Government issues bonds, 
Sells them to banks, and if the banks need money they can 
deposit their Government bonds and obtain it. They pay 
the discount rate of 1% percent. If the bonds deposited 
earn more interest than 144 percent, the difference is velvet 
to the banks. Mr. Thomas Edison said one time that if a 
Government bond is good a Government bill is good. There 
is no reason to support such a practice as that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The $18,000,000,000 held by the banks 
represents the investment of the depositors’ money, does it 
not, or is that capital investment of the banks? 

Mr. PATMAN. It represents the deposits which are credit, 
of course. The deposits are not money, they are credit. The 
$18,000,000,000 investment could not be capital, but the banks 
with a capitalization of a billion and a half dollars acquire 
these $18,000,000,000 in bonds. Banks could not loan 10 
times as much money as they have were it not for the privi- 
lege they have of using the Government’s credit. If the banks 
need money to pay their depositors, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing will very quickly turn out a sufficient amount of 
crisp, new currency to cover the amount of their Government 
bonds dollar for dollar. If they need more money, the bank- 
er’s note may be acceptable as a basis for the issuance of new 
money through the Federal Reserve, or any asset considered 
sound may be used for such basis, 

Mr. FERGUSON. What would the gentleman have the 
banks do with the depositors’ money? 

Mr. PATMAN. I would have them do just as they are doing 
now under the present laws, policies, and practices. I would 
do exactly as they are doing, but I would change this policy, 
as the Democratic Party has done in taking a step in the 
right direction—of taking these Government bonds away 
from private bondholders, whether they are banks, trust 
funds, corporations, or whoever happens to hold them, and I 
would have those Government bonds in one trust fund, as 
they will be if this law is not tampered with; and then we 
will continue to pay that $900,000,000. 

REPUBLICANS FAVOR ECONOMIC ROYALISTS, DEMOCRATS FAVOR OLD PEOPLE 

The Republicans want it to be given to the corporations, 
the banks, and the individual bondholders. The Democrats 
want it to go to the old people of this country. That is the 
issue that is involved here. It is just as plain as the noonday 
sun. One side is in favor of Government-bond holders hav- 
ing a subsidy of $900,000,000 a year and the other side is in 
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favor of paying the money, but permitting it to go to those 
in distress, the unfortunate, and the aged citizens of the 
country. 

„ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; on this point. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not get just who would have 
these bonds, from what the gentleman has said. Who would 
own these bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Government's social-security reserve 
fund, just as under the Republicans the adjusted-compensa- 
tion reserve fund was established. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I mean the Government bonds. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the Government was required to pay 
a certain interest rate, but you could not pay it as in this 
case by buying Government bonds in the market, so you 
issued special Government obligations, as is being done in 
this matter in order to carry out that law; so if you oppose 
that method you should oppose the law. Why do you not 
come in and say that you are opposed to the social-security 
law if you are? You should try to amend the law if the 
reserve fund is wrong. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am not talking about that. The 
gentleman does not believe that private individuals should 
own Government bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe eventually they should be owned 
by this fund, as they will be if this law is not tampered with. 
STATEMENT ON MONEY BY MR. HENRY FORD 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me a statement made by 
Mr. Henry Ford yesterday, given out as an interview to the 
Associated Press, which, with the permission of the Commit- 
tee, I shall read: 


A contributing factor to the present “pause,” Ford said, has been 
the fact that money too long has been a “principal commodity of 


commerce.” 

“Money,” he said, V 
adjunct to business. The present system breaks down so 
often that it is time our financial engineers developed a better 


model.” 


that may have been saat for society's needs many years ago 
but no longer meets its requirements today.” 

A real understanding of the money system, Ford said, might well 
be taught in the Nation’s schools. 

I agree with what Mr. Ford has said, and there are many 
proposals now pending in Congress which, if enacted, will 
be in the right direction; in addition to this one we have 
before us which makes a short step in the direction of easing 
the credit system of this Nation. There are other measures 
pending before Congress. 

BIG BANKS NOW CRUSADING AGAINST GOOD BILL 


The other day the American Bankers Association met in 
Boston and that association condemned, and its officials are 
going all over the country now condemning, a bill that is 
sponsored by 160 Members of this House for the purpose of 
taking the control of money away from those who manipu- 
late it for profit. They are opposed to it. I am not sur- 
prised that they are opposed to it. I knew that they would 
be. That bill is one providing for the Government owning 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks. It is H. R. 7230. The Gov- 
ernment should own these banks. It is right that bankers 
have nothing to do with the manipulation of the Govern- 
ment’s credit, and that bill, if passed, will take the bankers 
off the board. It will take the bankers off the open mar- 
kets committee. They have no business there. Those who 
advocate keeping bankers on the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, or who believe in keeping a com- 
mittee composed, not of a majority, but a substantial num- 
ber of bankers on the open markets committee, the most 
powerful committee having to do with money and credit in 
this Nation—those people, in order to be consistent, should 
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advocate that we put railroad owners on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It is just as reasonable to contend that the railroad owners 
should be members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to fix rates for themselves, as to contend that the bankers 
should be in control of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, or have any power whatsoever there, or 
in the Open Markets Committee, in order to manipulate 
money and credit in their own interest. Every informed 
small banker in this Nation who is not a puppet of some real 
big banker should support this bill, It is in his interest and 
the people’s interest. 
er CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask this question, because I 
know the gentleman has given much thought to it and is 
much interested in it: Let us assume that the Government 
did buy the stock of the Federal Reserve banks and that the 
Board was recast and there were not bankers on the Board. 
That means to say that the new Board is created for the 
purpose of managing money and credit. The vast group of 
bankers have their fingers on the pulse of the needs of busi- 
ness, the demands for credit, the ebb and flow of goods, the 
up and down volumes, the fear of money or the love of 
goods, or the love of money and the fear of goods. What 
is the practical way to get this mandatory board or com- 
mission or money management in touch with the actual credit 
needs of the country? 

BANKS FIRST TO BE BAILED OUT, AND HAVE BEEN, THOUGH MOST 

UNGRA 


Mr. PATMAN. They can present their applications like 
they do to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
bankers were the first to be bailed out in 1933, and they got 
their money from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
They wanted to be saved themselves, but opposed and are 
still opposing the Government extending aid to any other 
group or class, They had no members on the Board of the 
R. F. C. They did not need any contacts there. They can 
approach the officials of their local Federal Reserve banks in 
the same way that they can approach governmental agen- 
cies. The story about how this administration has saved the 
banks and rendered unnecessary any more bankers jumping 
from windows in high buildings or fleeing to the tall uncut 
and the gross ingratitude demonstrated by them has never 
been told. I have it in my system and am looking forward 
to an opportunity to tell it. All bankers have not been un- 
grateful—many of them are thankful—but most of the ones 
who dominate and control the American Bankers Association 
are entitled to the criticism I am offering. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] has expired. 

Mr, PATMAN. I hope this credit-union bill becomes a 
law. LApplause. ] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield to me to make 
an announcement? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mrs. NORTON. There seems to be some confusion as to 
whether or not the Committee on Labor will call up the 
wage and hour bill today. I want to say, for the benefit 
of all those who have asked me and those who would like 
to go home, that the wage and hour bill will not come up 
today. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have been very 
much interested in the discussion that has taken place with 
reference to the Social Security Act. I feel the time has 
come when every Member of this House should understand 
exactly where we are traveling in the administration of this 


act. 

On the Unter den Linden in Berlin there stands an old 
palace. It is a very spacious affair. The rooms are highly 
decorated. One of those rooms is known as the Musicians 
Gallery. At one time, years ago, the people were taxed to 
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create a fund to make sure as to the stability of their Gov- 
ernment. As this silver came in it was melted down and 
made a part of a very beautiful gallery. It assumed im- 
mense proportions. It was visible evidence of the stability 
of their country and an assurance against future crises. 
Frederick the Great, having a program of his own, secretly 
and without the knowledge of the taxpayers, melted down 
this solid gallery and spent it to carry out his own personal 
program. Then he quietly had the gallery rebuilt of wood 
and painted it over with a coating of silver, and for years 
the people went on feeling that they were secure—that there 
stood a solid silver gallery, their security. They only found 
out afterward that he had simply rebuilt a replica, made 
of wood. 

Now, the question is, Are we returning to those old methods 
where a king’s conscience never interferes with the needs 
of his purse? I am saying to you I am not interested in 
what the inflationists want. What I am interested in is a 
sound law that is going to protect people who are looking 
to security in their old age, from having their money dissi- 
pated, only to find out, in the sunset of age, that their se- 
curity is gone and that we are in the throes of inflation. 

Now, what are the facts in regard to the Social Security 
Act? It is not necessary for any Member who is interested 
in the objectives of that act to guess about the matter. All 
you have to do is study the official reports issued by the 
Treasury. The whole story is told, but I will admit that 
under the double system of bookkeeping and the way the 
matter is reported, you will have to sit down and devote 
some time to getting at the facts. 

Now, let us take just the precise fund, this tax collected 
from the wage earners of this country. During the fiscal 
year 1937-38 through the period of September 30, 1937, there 
was collected from pay-roll tax, under the compulsory old- 
age plan, the sum of $390,100,000. What became of that 
fund? That fund, as you have been told today, went into 
the Treasury as general revenue. Then what happened? 
The Treasury did not go into the open market and buy up 
bonds, for the reason, as stated here, that there were no 
bonds bearing 3 percent which were available for pur- 
chase. But in the Social Security Act there is a little 
amendment that authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under those circumstances, to print bonds bearing 3 percent. 
Now, just notice what a nice little inflationary trick has been 
imposed upon the people. 

The Secretary of the Treasury called up the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and said: “Print me so many bonds; 
print me bonds up to the amount of $390,100,000”; and so 

the printing press started and bonds to that amount were 
printed. They were put into the old-age reserve account, 
and $390,100,000 remained in the Treasury to await the 
pleasure of a spendthrift administration. I am taking up 
just one phase of it. Had the Secretary of the Treasury gone 
into the open market and bought bonds, had the interest 
rate permitted, he would simply have transferred the title 
to those bonds to the old-age reserve account and the na- 
tional debt would remain precisely the same; but when he 
started the printing presses and printed these new bonds 
bearing 3 percent interest and left in the Treasury to be 
spent $390,100,000, as appears in his Treasury statement, 
the national debt was automatically chalked up to the tune 
of 8390, 100,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I hope the gentleman will ex- 
cuse me for not yielding. My time is limited and I cannot 
get more. 

This is the same type of printing press operation that in 
Germany, in France, and in other inflationary countries 
destroyed annuities, destroyed old-age pensions, destroyed 
endowments, destroyed the very pay of the workingman. 
This is just a backhanded way of printing money. The 
people little realize that these collections from the pay rolls 
are being spent, that the national debt is being increased 
by just the amount of these pay-roll taxes. 
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To avoid confusion I have not said a word about the taxes 
collected for employment insurance. Here we have some- 
thing like $457,000,000. What was done with this? Was it 
invested in bonds already existing and outstanding? Not at 
all. The printing press was started again and bonds to the 
amount of $457,900,000 were printed and put into the re- 
serve account, and the national debt was chalked up by just 
that amount. If they had bought bonds in the market the 
national debt would not have been increased. 

I am warning you Members who voted for this bill and 
who want to see it succeed that you have got to stop spend- 
ing. Have you forgotten what the Secretary of the Treasury 
said as he sat on the very edge of his chair awaiting the pro- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of this bill? Upon hearing the decision his remarks was: 
“This is going to relieve the strain on the Treasury very mate- 
rially,” or words to that effect; which means that the money 
is being spent. 

For political purposes, of course, you can go along and 
mislead and deceive the people. The propaganda is going 
out in the press to allay suspicion on the part of these good 
people that are paying these taxes that this money is not 
being squandered and wasted: We have a tax bill from the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the word has gone out that 
while changes are going to be made by this tax bill that what 
is taken off in one place is going to be put back in another, 
but the taxes are not going to be increased. 

The so-called trust funds are being spent. They are flow- 
ing into the Treasury in ever-increasing amounts. Within 
just a few months there will come into the Treasury from 
these sources something like $3,000,000,000. If this same 
process of spending this money is continued, of course, it will 
not be necessary to raise taxes for years to come; certainly 
not until after the election of next year and not until after 
the election in 1940. The money can be squandered, the 
I O U's can be printed, the national debt can be increased. 
And so we are going on this beautiful merry-go-round of 
inflation, but it just simply means that some day, some time, 
if it is continued the public is going to condemn this fraud 
on the part of Congress, which knows the facts. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The people some day will realize, too, 
that those who are now paying these taxes into the Treasury 
for the definite purposes provided by the act have simply 
been contributing to the ordinary expenses of Government, 
and when the time arrives that payments under the act 
must be made they will again be taxed to pay what they 
think they have already paid. 

Mr. REED of New York. To the tune of about $2,500,000,- 
000 a year. The people will wake up some day. The money 
is flowing in fast enough, of course, so that benefit pay- 
ments can be made; but no benefit payments are to be 
made until 1942 except in the case of those who die or reach 
the age of 65 before 1942, and that will be a comparatively 
small amount. I am telling you, and you can readily per- 
ceive as you hear the talks on this floor, that it is a beauti- 
ful inflationary act. The people who believe in inflation, 
who believe in printing-press money, who believe in print- 
ing bonds as a way out of this difficulty are for this system; 
but go back through the records and you will find that the 
group of men set up as the President’s committee to make 
recommendations did not recommend this system. The 
only way to stop this is to amend the act. This is what I 
am asking. I did not vote for this bill. I believed in its 
wonderful humanitarian objectives, but I could not be a 
party to voting for a bill that had the possibilities of fraud 
in it that this bill had. The responsibility rests upon this 
House. It is not a partisan matter at all, it is a question of 
the orderly administration of these trust funds. 

The statement has been made that there is nothing safer 
than Government bonds and that this Government will not 
repudiate its promises. However. we do not have to go very 
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far back to find that certain promises contained in bonds 
sold to the people who were told to buy for national defense 
or “buy until it hurts” were repudiated. The people bought 
these bonds with the gold clause in them, but we see this 
administration for the first time in 150 years repudiating 
those bonds, 

We F take 82,000,000, 000 from 
the people by the currency. We have seen this 
administration use the 82,000, 000,000 it has taken from the 
people to rig up the market in order to sell more bonds and 
to keep the bonds up to an artificial value. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Not just at this moment. 

Mr. Chairman, we as American citizens, regardless of 
party, believing in the objectives of this bill, should take 
steps now—not wait, because the longer we wait the more 
difficult it is going to be, the deeper and deeper we are going 
to be in the “red,” and the larger and larger is going to be 
the indebtedness that we owe the people. Unless we do this 
we cannot lower taxes, we cannot balance the Budget, we 
cannot bring ourselves out of the slough of despondency into 
which we are drifting. The time has come to act. 

I have laid the facts before you just exactly as the official, 
report shows. You do not have to take my word. You do 
not have to take the word of any Member on this floor. 
You can sit down, go over the Treasury report, and see for 
yourselves that every word I have told you is the gospel 
truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add my sup- 
port to this bill because it seems to me it is the biggest 
step the Federal Government has ever taken to help the 
so-called underprivileged fellow, and the man or woman with- 
out a bank account, to escape the clutches of the loan shark. 

If I am correctly informed, the credit unions have enabled 
millions of people to secure small loans and credit extensions 
that they could not have obtained at any other place on 
earth had this organization not been in operation, except 
through the loan sharks of this country. 

Just a short time ago I had information from one of my 
constituents to the effect that she had run into reverses and 
Was compelled to pay interest at 3%½ percent per month in 
order to get a little loan to pay the funeral expenses of her 
brother-in-law, the responsibility of which she had assumed 
in order to help the family. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill passes with the exception 
of one little clause which I would request the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee to correct. I shall 
simply point it out, but I do not intend to offer an amend- 
ment. It is in lines 3, 4, and 5 of page 3 of the bill, and 
reads as follows: 

He is further authorized to make reports of such investigations 
and to publish and disseminate the same. 

To me that puts into operation another publicity bureau 
which will spend millions of dollars in issuing press re- 
leases and propaganda, most of which will go into the waste- 
basket. I hope the bill may be amended so that the Gover- 
nor will make reports to the Congress, thereby eliminating 
expenses other than those necessary to make an annual 
report to the Congress. 

Otherwise it seems to me this bill would authorize the 
expenditure of millions of dollars annually for the purpose 
of putting out press releases and what we might call propa- 
ganda. I can realize that propaganda which would help 
some fellow escape the clutches of the loan shark might be 
worth while, but we have seen so much of this being ground 
out by men who desire to make themselves big publicity men 
that I am hopeful that situation may be corrected in this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make a remark or two with refer- 
ence to something else that has been discussed here this 
afternoon, We are in an era of what might be termed “man- 
aged money.” The 1933 and the 1935 banking acts which 
the Congress passed have given to the Federal Reserve Board 
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certain powers and have withheld from the Federal Reserve 
Board certain powers. Those and other acts—gold and sil- 
ver—gave the President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
certain powers. All the acts created the Federal “money 
managers,” consisting of the Reserve Board and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. Today our people are attempting to 
become liquid, which means they have little confidence in 
business. They have confidence in money. They desire 
money. They do not desire goods. They do not desire 
equities. They do not desire to operate a business. They 
are running away from business to money. 

Mr. Chairman, you cannot have confidence in money and 
business at the same time. You love either one or the other 
the most. You run toward the one you love. How can we 
change that if we are to have “managed money”? 

If the Federal Reserve Board, the President, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did something to tax money which you 
have in the form of currency in your deposit box or on de- 
posit in banks, you might desire to run away from liquidity 
and get back to goods. The money managers may have to do 
that very thing. I am not advocating something now. I am 
discussing the question of “managed money.” When the 
Federal Reserve Board puts up the reserve requirements of 
banks, that has to do with “managed money.” If you manage 
a business, you have to continually fiddle with the problems of 
that business. If you manage money, you have to contin- 
ually fiddle with the problems of money. In the atmosphere 
and under the policy of “managed money” you hesitate to 
fiddle with the problems of money and credit, then some 
fellow is going to desert goods and their production and lead 
the stampede toward money or to liquidity. For millions of 
our people to desert goods, industry, equities, and all climb on 
the “get liquid wagon” at once, means a drop in the price of 
cotton, cotton goods, beans, corn, cattle on the hoof, wool, 
mohair, wheat, and other commodities. A drop in the price 
of labor in the form of the goods mentioned means that pur- 
chasing power declines, women go without clothing, children 
without medical and dental care, and there is general eco- 
nomic hell for everyone. To prevent such a development be- 
comes the problem, the big, big problem of “managed money.” 
That is the problem throughout this land this very minute 
and every one of you know this to be true. Just read your 
mail and listen to what your people have to say. 

If the “money managers” hesitate, the people may again 
Tun from money to goods. If they all run to goods at once, 
prices go up too fast, and then the Federal Reserve Board and 
the President state we must pull down prices. If you hesi- 
tate too long, they run from goods to money, and then unem- . 
ployment increases, production falls off, goods decline in 
value, equities are washed out, losses appear on the operating 
statement and the balance sheet, and there are no taxes with 
which to pay the running expenses of government. 

This is what we face today. I think this special session may 
be forced into a situation within the next 2 or 3 weeks where 
we shall have to take up monetary legislation and go further 
than we have or else recede. This depression is a problem of 
“monetary management.” If we do not do it this session, 
perhaps we shall have to do something in the next session. 

You talk about issuing bonds and issuing currency. Sup- 
pose the Government went directly to the people to sell 
bonds or went directly to the people to buy bonds and 
refused to sell to or buy from the banks, and released or 
called in currency accordingly. If that were the case, you 
would have a different picture in business today, and so on 
down the line. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman], who has de- 
voted so much study to this problem, and in whose opinions 
I am very much interested at all times, not from a partisan 
standpoint, but because he is a student, advocates certain 
things, which I questioned a while ago. If this monetary 
authority he proposes is to manage money further than the 
present managers do at the present time, it will have to act 
very quickly at times. If it is slow in mental reaction, if it 
hesitates in doing this, that, or the other, business may get 
away from it in the meantime, and thus you run into more 
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depression. If you are to have managed money, you must 
put up with a continual fiddling on the part of the money 
management. If you are not to have managed money, then 
you must depend on the ebb and flow of the law of supply 
and demand, and take the consequences whatever they may 
be. If you have managed money, you must take the conse- 
quences of the booms and the depressions which come about 
through the lack of instant, spontaneous steps taken by the 
money managers. When they threw $300,000,000 of gold into 
the Reserve banks a few weeks ago, why did they not throw 
in the second $300,000,000 and the third $300,000,000 and the 
fourth $300,000,000 until people changed their minds and 
ceased trying to become liquid? There the money managers 
did not go far enough, because they started and stopped 
and people then rushed to liquidity. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman believe if we are going 
to have a housing program which will require the expendi- 
ture of considerable money we should commence by using 
as a basis for credit the idle, sterile gold which is now in 
the Treasury, unused? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is a very big question, and I am 
not prepared to answer it extemporaneously. However, it 
certainly is worthy of consideration, because as you pile 
up $1,400,000,000 in your sterile gold fund, it becomes a 
tremendous lever which the money managers can use when 
they decide to use it. The money managers can take steps 
which will push the price of farm commodities back up, if 
they desire to do so. 

Mr. PATMAN. Can they not do the same thing under 
existing law through the open market committee, which has 
unlimited power either way? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe they can. The open market 
committee starts and stops and it hesitates. Certainly, it 
hesitates, because when you assume the responsibility of 
managing money and credit for 130,000,000 people you as- 
sume a responsibility which becomes a terror and a tragedy 
to the people who constitute the citizenry of your country, 
unless the money managers conduct their operations for the 
benefit of all the people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since the passage of the 1933 Banking 
Act we have moved closer and closer to managed money 
and credit on the part of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury as provided in the gold and silver purchasing 
acts and under the Federal Reserve Board as covered by the 
provisions of the 1933 and 1935 banking acts and amend- 
ments thereto. 

In other words, we have by these acts and powers created 
a “managed money” atmosphere. Certain powers were 
granted, and as they have been more or less exercised by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board, they have created other forces which have 
been set in motion—monetary, economic, psychological. 
Atmospheric bugs have come into life and they are today 
eating away the economic vitals of our people and our eco- 
nomic system. Managed money was put into operation to 
prevent these bugs from gaining hold on our system of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange. These powers did not 
exist in Federal hands prior to the enactment of the laws 
since 1933. No President or Federal Reserve Board before 
1933 had these powers to so manage money and credit; 
therefore, the powers could not be exercised. But today the 
powers are granted. They have been partly used. The 
President has the majority in the House and the Senate to 
secure other powers if “managed money and credit” is the 
answer. Our people move quickly; we travel in herds; when 
one man deserts a stock or commodity others follow. It all 
develops into a stampede. Panic begins to take hold, stock 
prices tumble, followed by commodity prices, and there is 
chaos. If money management has any function worth while, 
it is to prevent these quick and sudden shifts. To prevent 
something happening quickly that is disastrous, the money 
managers must have their fingers on the pulse of the money 
and credit activities of our people, and sudden and drastic 


action must be taken to prevent the collapse once it starts | exist. The nations involved have not declared war. Today 
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on its course. Has the Federal Reserve Board so acted? 
Has the President been quick enough on the trigger? If 
they have, then it would appear our economic salvation does 
not rest in “managed money.” [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS IN CHINA?—SHOULD THE NEUTRALITY ACT BE 
AMENDED OR REPEALED 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, more prob- 
lems of credit have been created by wartime sales of arms 
and ammunition than any other one cause. 

Events today prove that, as some of us said last March, the 
so-called Neutrality Act of 1937, instead of curbing wartime 
credits, is an act of hostility or friendship, according to the 
policy of an administration at any given time. 

A few days ago we were told on this floor by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


I think it will aid Japan and aid the Fascist countries of 
3 putting this law into effect than by not putting it into 


Further in the same speech he said: 


I am not saying that we should help China, but I want to stick a 
dagger in these countries that are trying to create dictatorships and 
trying to ruin the world. 

This morning a letter came from a citizen of South Dakota 
impressed by that point of view. He says: 

I am convinced this country will have to stop Japan by force 
sometime, and that it is and will be best and least expensive to stop 
Japan now through helping China in any way we can. If that leads 
to war, that cannot be helped. It is much to be believed that some 
country will have to stop Japan. 

At this point I wish merely to observe that this was exactly 
the argument that we heard in this country for our entry into 
the war in Europe in 1915 and 1916. 

This week I received also a letter from the student body of 
Augustana College, of Sioux Falls, signed by Scott Lovald, of 
Midland, S. Dak., chairman of the college peace service 
committee. From it I read one paragraph: 

The neutrality law was passed to determine our national 
and activities wherever a state of war exists. It is the law. It was 
Grayn Eee ee POpT AT tae carefully consid- 
ered by Congress, and was duly signed by the President. It is the 
third such law in 3 successive years, and it should not be nullified 
by useless administrative delays. 

Those of you who remember the sequence may have doubts 
about that “careful consideration.” The extension of the 
temporary Neutrality Act was whipped through the House 
one afternoon with a boatload of munitions for Spain dra- 
matically poised in New York Harbor. The permanent bill 
was brought along later with 10 hours of debate, but the bill 
was rewritten in conference. The conference report was shot 
through on a single hour of debate, offered without advance 
notice at the first meeting of the House that was called an 
hour in advance of the regular meeting hour, and with no 
opportunity for reading the revised bill in advance. 

About the only thing the conferees could tell us in the scat- 
tered time of that lone hour was that the conference bill was 
a great victory for the House version of neutrality. 

The last speaker on the bill yielded to me for a question, 
and when I asked him if the revised bill did not permit the 
President to “change, modify, or revoke, in whole or in part,” 
the application of the bill against any nation, he said he 
hoped not. A reading of the act shows that it does exactly 
that. But the conference report had not been brought up 
until the temporary act was about to expire, and there was 
only time to pass the bill and send it by airplane to the 
President who was fishing somewhere down South, and get 
it into effect before the temporary act expired. 

So the steam roller shot it along, lest the Nation should 
exist among the wolves of the world without a neutrality act 
on its statute books. 

Mr. Chairman, the act is on the books, and the wolves of 
war are at it again, but the act has not been invoked. We 
are told that the President has not found a state of war to 
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I am introducing a resolution of inquiry, which reads as 
follows: 
RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interests, to transmit to the 
House of Representatives, at the earliest practicable moment, the 
following information, viz: 

1. Has Japan seized Chinese territory by force of arms? 

2. Is Japan pressing deeper into Chinese territory? 

3. Is the United States moving or preparing to move its legation 
from the capital of China? 

4. Has the Department of State advised citizens of the United 
States in China to leave that country? t 

5. Has consideration of the removal of the legation and citizens 
of the United States been caused by a conflict of armed forces? 
If so, between whom? 

6. Are arms and ammunition and implements of war being sold 
by or shipped by United States citizens to any such armed forces? 
Are they going by cash or credit? 

7. Does a state of war exist in China? 

8. Is it a fact that the Department of State is using the Neu- 
trality Act as an instrument of policy, as indicated by the follow- 
ing statements of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the floor of the House of Representatives on November 17, 1937, 
to wit: 

“I think it will aid Japan and aid the Fascist countries of Europe 
more by putting this law into effect now than by not putting it 
into effect.” 

And again: 

“I am not saying that we should help China, but I want to 
stick a dagger in these countries that are trying to create dictator- 
ship and trying to ruin the world.” 

9. What armed forces of the United States are in China or Japa- 
nese territory or waters, and for what purpose? 

We are also told that the exportation of arms and ammu- 
nition is five times as much to China as to Japan, as if that 
proved application of the neutrality theory and also proved 
there was no need to invoke the act. 

The question of whether a state of war exists within the 
meaning of the act, in my opinion, is whether or not exports 
of arms and ammunition and implements of war are pro- 
ceeding in such ships and under such conditions of credit 
that we will eventually be drawn into the war to insure the 
victory of the side to whom we have extended most credit. 

And that, as nearly as I can recall, was the attitude of the 
proponents of the bill when it was brought before the House. 

It is perfectly apparent today that we have a wholly “dis- 
cretionary” Neutrality Act. When the bill was before us on 
the floor of this House, I stated four objections to its form. 
I said: 

First. Discretion destroys neutrality by the very name itself. 

Second. Application of an embargo in a discretionary way will 
evoke reprisals by the nations hurt and thereby involve us in war. 

Third. America cannot escape the obligations of humanity in the 
family of nations, and any assertion of America’s responsibility in 
such matters should be a deliberative act of the Congress and not 
a matter of chance growing out of the technical violation of rules 
prescribed and modified from time to time by any one man. 

Fourth. Presidential discretion is not the road away from war. 
The road away from war calls for placing the decision on question 
of peace and war nearer to the people, not farther away from them. 

I further said: $ 


We beat our breasts here and cry to heaven about the mind and 
heart of America being for peace. Then why not implement this 
will of the people for peace by giving to them the discretion in 
actual declarations of foreign wars? This measure is headed the 
other way. It does not restore the power of choice on war to the 
people; it removes it farther from them. They become, more than 
ever in the history of America, the pawns in Presidential policy. 

Mr, Chairman, the Neutrality Act should be amended, re- 
pealed, or observed. It should not be ignored. The present 
situation destroys respect for law at home and for America 
abroad. 

If it is our business to be in the Orient, let us have the 
facts that we may declare our business clearly and openly in 
a way that will not mislead the people at home and that will 
command respect abroad. 

If we have no business in the Orient, let us find that out 
and say so and not drift into a position from which we can 
extricate ourselves only by war. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLER. How is the gentleman going to do this? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the first place, by getting 
the information which is called for in the resolution of 
inquiry, and then determining our course. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What does the gentleman think about 
the proposition which has developed in the Philippines 
within the last few days, wherein it appears from newspaper 
reports that President Quezon now takes the position we 
should continue sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
rather than give them their independence, this change of 
attitude apparently having come about through the growing 
fear now in the Philippines that Japan will eventually move 
5 there in greater volume than is the case at the present 

e? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan was a member of the Commission which visited the 
Philippines and should answer that question himself. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order a 
quorum is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to preceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to say a 
word in favor of this bill. I happen to have been the au- 
thor of the credit union bill in the State of Illinois. 

The things I want to say are perhaps a little out of order. 
But I wish to present a very short statement I had in mind 
making this morning. I cannot get this problem before 
you better than to read this statement which represents the 
policy of the Members on this side of the aisle adopted at 
our conference last night. The statement is as follows: 

Resolved, That the national interest demands, in view of a dis- 
tressing increase in unemployment during the last 6 weeks, the 
immediate outright repeal of the prevailing Federal taxes on un- 
distributed profits. 

The Republican Party, as here represented, demands that a 
special bill repealing this unsound tax be immediately enacted 
in the present extraordinary session, the repeal to be retroactive 
upon for the calendar year 1937. 

Such immediate legislation, separate and apart from all other 
revenue measures, is urgently required to check a national eco- 
nomic situation now drifting rapidly from recession to depres- 
sion, and causing intense suffering to the workers in every in- 
dustry and in every community. 

Mr. Chairman, the men interested in these credit unions 
are the wage earners all over America. They would appre- 
ciate their Thanksgiving tomorrow all the more if you would 
take these obstructive tax burdens off the businesses of the 
country. The working men bear this burden in the lack of 
work and smaller wages. Stop this dilly-dallying such as 
we have been doing here for the past 10 days and go to the 
basic cause of the thing that is causing the distress we have 
today—lack of work. Our people want wages, decent wages, 
and no doles. 

This is the trouble with your program to date. You do 
not face facts squarely. You are dilly-dallying. I am ask- 
ing that you proceed with a real remedy and that you at 
least consider the subject. So far there has been no meet- 
ing of the full Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
Yes; you have had a subcommittee meeting. Yes; you are 
intimating you are going to bring in legislation with the 
vain hope that your intimations will encourage business. 
But the press carries the statement that the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee does not intend to do 
anything until the next session, until this year passes, or 
in other words, until business, wondering what in the world 
your program is going to be, gets beyond the stage where it 
can be helped. f 

We need the corrective. legislation now. When we come 
back here in January, it will be too late. Our people are 
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finding it hard to survive. There can be no Thanksgiving 
when there is distress and uncertainty. 

I now withdraw my objection to the request made a while 
ago to adjourn; but I wish to say I intend to press you 
every day you are here, from now on, to see that you recog- 
nize that what our people want is jobs—decent jobs—with a 
living wage and no more of your doles. It is work, not 
political relief, our people want. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, approved June 26, 1934 (U. S. O., 1934 edition, title 12, sec. 
HRPA „and the same is here „ amended to read as follows: 

SEC. 6. Federal credit unions shall be under the supervision of 
the Governor, and shall make such financial reports to him (at 


ag: and 

KOMY. after the completion of such 
fees collected under the provisions of this section shall be de- 
posited to the credit of the special fund created by section 5 
ASO And “hall: He- areteble: T. She Pianos spOcinad: 7a: eal 
section 5.” 

EC. 2. Paragraph (7) of section 7 of the Federal Credit Union 
7 (U. S. O., np edition, title 12, sec. 1757) is 8 


not 25 percent of its 
paid-in and capital and surplus; (d) and in shares 
or accounts of Federal savings and loan associations.” 

Seo. 3. Section 16 of the Federal Credit Union Act (U. S. C. 
1934 edition, title 12, sec. 1766) is hereby amended by adding 
subsection (e), to read as follows: 

“(e) The Governor is hereby authorized to make investigations 
and to conduct researches and studies of the problems of persons 
of small means in obtaining credit at reasonable rates of interest, 


make reports of 
such 5 and to publish and disseminate the same.” 
Sec. 4. Section 18 of the Federal Credit Union Act (U. S. O., 1934 
edition, title 12, sec. 1768) is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Src. 18. The Federal credit unions organized hereunder, their 
property, their franchises, capital, reserves, luses, and other 
funds, and their income shall be exempt from taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or by any State, Territorial, 


extent as other similar 


property assessing tax 

posed by authority of the State or political subdivision thereof in 

which the Federal credit union is located: Provided, however, 

the duty or burden of collecting or enforcing the payment of such 

the tax shall not exceed F 
not ex e rate imposed upon hol 

in domestic credit unions.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen; Page 4, after line 3, insert 
a new section to read as follows: 


“Src. 5. Provision by an employer of facilities for the operations 
of a Federal credit union on the premises of such employer shall 
timida coercion, 


of 
National Labor Relations Act, approved July 5, 1935, or acts 


amendatory thereof.” 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the success and effective- 
ness of a credit union in supplying funds up to $50 without 
security for people who need such funds for provident and 
productive purposes within the provisions of the original act 
are, after all, measured in large degree by the amount of 
money that a credit union can get by subscription to its 
shares. The subscription price under the act is $5. 

These credit unions flourish, by and large, in large indus- 
trial plants. There is one over in the Government Printing 
Office. There are a number in the departments downtown, 


and the amount of money that comes into the coffers of a 
credit union is determined largely by how available the 
facilities of the credit union are, 

A singular thing has come to my attention this summer. 
In one industry, particularly, the men were ready to set up 
a credit union. They thought they could thrive best by 
getting a room allocated on the premises of the factory and 
there do business when the men got their pay checks so 
they could subscribe to shares, The employer said, “I can- 
not give you a room,” and when asked why not, stated, 
“Under the interpretation of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act that might very conceivably be construed to be discrimi- 
nation on my part as an employer, and therefore I cannot 
give you a room.” 

I do not know whether the question has been actually 
passed upon by the National Labor Relations Board, but it 
has come up in connection with several industries to my 
certain knowledge, and it seems to me if there is any doubt, 
or if an employer can take refuge under an interpretation of 
the act whereby he may say to the men, “I am sorry, but I 
cannot give you a room where you can collect money from 
the men for your credit union,” that uncertainty ought to 
be resolved right now. Since we may have no further legis- 
lation on the subject of credit unions at this session of Con- 
gress, I thought this a proper and opportune time to offer 
this amendment. 

The amendment does nothing more than simply to say that 
if an employer provides facilities for the operations of a 
credit union upon the premises of his factory, it shall not be 
considered to be discrimination or intimidation or coercion. 
It is high time that this doubt was resolved, and I may say 
that this is in the interest of building up more credit unions, 
They are the only thing that the wage earner has to look 
forward to as against the loan sharks in the country. 

The act provides 1 percent on unpaid balances as against 
3½ percent a month that is being collected by the small- 
loans companies everywhere in the country. Under this act 
facilities are made available by Federal legislation with some 
2,500 credit unions doing business now. 

The practice is expanding and if there are obstructions in 
the way, let us remove them in order to facilitate the growth 
and additional expansion of these unions. This amendment 
which I offer has that in mind and nothing else and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman kindly have his amend- 
ment repeated? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment is as follows: 

Page 4, after line 3, insert a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Provision by an employer of facilities for the operations 
of a Federal Credit Union on the premises of such employer shall 
not be deemed to be intimidation, coercion, interference, restraint, 
or discrimination within the provisions 
National Labor Relations Act, approved July 5, 1935, or acts amend- 
atory thereof.” 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SEGER. Does the gentleman know that some of the 
Federal buildings—post offices—have refused to give room 
to some of these credit unions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So I understand, and I think any doubt in 
the premises ought to be resolved in favor of the credit 
unions. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this question came up in 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and permis- 
sion was asked to allow space to be assigned for this purpose 
in Government buildings, That permission was given. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not insist upon the 
point of order, nor is there any objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I move the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


of sections 7 and 8, of the . 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. THOMASON of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that Committee had had under consideration 
the bill S. 2675, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with an amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count, [After counting.] One hundred and 
thirty-seven Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 8] 
Aleshire Eaton Lea Sabath 
Allen, Del Eicher Satterfield 
Allen, Dl. Lewis, Md. Schulte 
Barry Faddis McGroarty Scrugham 
Beam Fitzgerald Sheppard 
Bernard Fitzpatrick uson Simpson 
Biermann Flannagan Mahon, S. C. Sirovich 
Bloom Flieger ; Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. T 
Boylan, N. Y. Gifford Meeks Stack 
Buckley, N. Y. Gilchrist Merritt Starnes 
Byrne Goldsborough Mitchell, Il. Sullivan 
Cannon, Gray, Pa. Mouton 
t O’Brien, Mich. er 
Casey, Mass. O'Connell, R.I. Taylor, Colo. 
Celler O'Day Taylor, S. C. 
Chapman Hildebrandt Owen Thom 
Claypool Hill, Ala. Palmisano Tobey 
Cluett Holmes Parsons Wallgren 
Cole, Md Hunter Pettengill Walter 
Cole, N. Y. Jacobsen Pfeifer Weaver 
Jarrett DE Wene 
Cravens Johnson, Minn. est 
Cullen Johnson,LutherA. Rabaut Whelchel 
Cummings Kee Ramspeck Withrow 
DeMuth Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph Wolfenden 
DeRouen Kenney Rich 
Ditter Kinzer Robe! 
uglas Kleberg Robinson, Utah 
Drewry, Va. Lamneck Rogers, Okla. 
Driver Lanzetta Rutherford 


The SPEAKER. On this call 309 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
- tion on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks on the subject matter I 
discussed a while ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. LEA, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the calendar be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that further proceedings under the 
Calendar Wednesday rule be dispensed with. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CHURCH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, earlier in the day the major- 
ity leader asked unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on Friday next. Ireserved 
the right to object. Under my right to object I proceeded to 
make a short statement. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman please submit his 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am submitting it. I made the reserva- 
tion of objection for the purpose of making a short state- 
ment. Then someone called for the regular order, which 
forced me to object. I have been able since that time to 
make my statement, and now, Mr. Speaker, if I withdraw my 
objection, which I am willing to do, and now do, is it in 
order and will the request of the gentleman from Texas 
prevail? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state in answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman that no request is now pending 
before the House to which he could object or not object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
letter which I addressed to Miss Dorothy Thompson in respect 
to an article of hers which appeared in the Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks by including a copy of a letter I 
wrote to Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a short speech I made before a colored 
labor organization, the National Alliance of Postal Employees, 
at Kansas City on October 10, 1937. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Dunn was granted permission 
to revise and extend his own remarks. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks by inserting in the Recorp 
a radio address that I delivered last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House hereto- 
fore made, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotco7T] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in connection with my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to read brief excerpts from a 
letter received from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this morning I received a 
letter from an outstanding farmer in my district commenting 
upon some of the legislation which was pending before the 
special session of Congress: In that letter he has the fol- 
lowing to say: 


1937 


One of these measures, the farm bill that the present in- 
cumbent of the White House seems bent on slipping across, pre- 
sents an issue that I believe should be squarely met, and Mr. 
Roosevelt shown unmistakably that the American farmer isn’t 
going to be ordered what to do, told what to plant, and how to 
plant 2 We don't intend to stand for license tags on every 
cow's 1 


After all, we own our own land, our cattle, and equipment. 
Might just as well tell General Motors how many cars it can pro- 
duce. This measure smacks too much of dictatorship and shows 
3 ra thinking, or lack of thinking, of one Franklin Delano 

sevelt. 

Another measure that it seems to me should be stepped on is 
that aimed to control hours of labor and wages. It's hard enough 
now to hire help, what with the competition of Mr. Roosevelt's 
shovel-sitting brigades, without being compelled to meet the 
opposition of wage-controlled industries. 

Furthermore this attempt to get more money for less work will 
merely kill the goose that lays the golden egg, for there won't be 
more work, but less and less, and then who'll buy the products 
that the farmer produces? Maybe Mr. Roosevelt’s doll droolers 
will, but I doubt it. 

This letter brought to my mind the fact that on several 
other occasions I had received letters from other outstanding 
farmers expressing their views on crop-control legislation 
as a means of bringing prosperity to the farmers. 

It seems to me that any farm legislation which anticipates 
an increase in revenue to the farmer because of curtailed 
production is economically unsound. I believe this conclu- 
sion is borne out by the fact that for the first time in over 
40 years we have an unfavorable trade balance with foreign 
countries. The crop control and so-called reciprocal trade 
policies of the administration have been directly responsible 
for this condition. How we can justify a reduction in agri- 
cultural production as a means of artificially increasing the 
price of agricultural products with, in the President’s lan- 
guage, one-third of our people ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill- 
fed, is a thing which I have never been able to understand. 
It has seemed to me that a logical approach to the problem 
of agriculture is to give such encouragement to the con- 
sumption of agricultural products that the problem will be 
solved by increasing demands for them. This, of course, 
contemplates not only an increase in purchasing power but 
a more general distribution of it. The prosperity which we 
have seemingly enjoyed during the last 3 years has been 
built upon the false premise that the Government could 
solve our economical ills by pump-priming methods, having 
as their purpose the creation of temporary credits which, 
because there has been no substantial increase in national 
wealth as an incident of the pump priming, became static 
almost as soon as released. This, of course, has necessi- 
tated increased expenditures on the part of the Government 
to keep the reservoir of credit sufficiently prolific for agri- 
cultural and business needs. 

A new farm bill which is now being considered in the 
Senate, and one will shortly be considered in the House, 
either of which will be merely a reenunciation of this same 
fallacious policy that farmers of our country may prosper by 
producing less. The inevitable result of it will be the con- 
tinued widening of the differential between the value of 
our imports and exports. 

This administration is committed to the policy of opening 
the American market to foreign-produced agricultural and 
manufactured products. This is in spite of the fact that 
normally we consume within the United States 93 percent 
of our domestic agricultural and manufactured products. 
Before the United States can maintain a constant prosperity 
we must, therefore, give as much consideration to safeguard- 
ing our domestic market, in order that our farmers may sell 
at a reasonable profit within that market, as we give to the 
increase in exports, It is a fallacious policy, and one which 
naturally results in domestic economic chaos to destroy any 
part of the 93 percent for the purpose of slightly increasing 
the other 7 percent. 

I believe this may be accomplished by first modifying the 
powers delegated to the President to enter into reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign countries. This would not be 
necessary if the President used the powers which have been 
given him as intended by Congress when the act was passed. 

LXxXxXII——24 
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Had the President told Congress in his request for these 
powers that he was committed to the outmoded policy of free 
trade, I doubt whether he would have been given these broad 
powers to destroy the American market. It is apparent, 
therefore, that inasmuch as this Tariff Act has resulted in the 
President accomplishing indirectly what he would not have 
been authorized to do directly, Congress should recoup its 
jurisdiction over foreign trade policies. Second, purchasing 
power may be distributed to create a demand for domestic 
agricultural and manufactured products by giving encourage- 
ment to the acceleration of credits from normal and natural 
sources. 

In this connection let me call attention to the fact that up 
until very recently members of the Cabinet have been calling 
the attention of the country to the fact that our business was 
almost normal. Miss Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, said 
in a radio address on July 31 of this year: 

Manufacturing employment is now at a level substantially equal 
to that of March 1929, and trade and service groups are employing 
nearly as many persons. 

Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, at Seattle, Wash., on August 5, 1937, said: 

Recovery is achieved. Business is good everywhere. 
really back to normal. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
reported on September 28, 1937, that the volume of industrial 
production in August was 117 percent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age. It is a recognized fact that industrial production and 
business turn-over were 92 percent normal, using 1929 as a 
base. It is equally true that the use of private credit was 
only 50 percent normal. So it is manifest that credit was 
being obtained from the Government and not from private 
sources to carry on business and to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry revolving. 

We have our attention called to the fact that this was 
planned that way; that it was planned that the commodity 
price index would be steadily on the incline, and therefore 
we planned that the prices would go up, and the result of our 
planning was a rise in prices. Now, to stop this rise in prices 
at a time when Cabinet members were giving out informa- 
tion that we were approaching a normal condition, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Board, not contributing 
to the safety of the situation, not contributing to the opti- 
mism on the part of the members of the Cabinet, and to stop 
the unsupported and unusual rise in the price commodity 
index, on two occasions raised reserve requirements. 

That is why I say that the recent recession in commodity 
prices has been undoubtedly due to the uncertainty of admin- 
istration policies. It is quite generally understood that the 
prosperity we have seemingly enjoyed during the last 3 years 
has been the result of an unnatural creation of credit by the 
Government, not based upon any substantial increase in 
national wealth. Agriculture, business, and industry, realiz- 
ing that the rise in commodity prices and the acceleration in 
production has been largely the result of Government spend- 
ing, are evidently reacting to the probability that, through 
necessity, thése credits on which our seeming prosperity has 
been built will be shut off and the flow of credit incident to 
Government borrowing and spending would thereby create a 
status quo condition. 

It is manifestly true that to balance the Budget contem- 
plates a reduction in Government expenditures. To create a 
condition in which we may make substantial progress we must 
substitute private credit, which flows from normal and natu- 
ral sources, for the unsubstantial manufactured credit cre- 
ated by the Government, The one is substantial and the 
other is not substantial for the reason that credit emanating 
from private sources is predicated upon a proportionate in- 
crease in national wealth and continues to flow out and 
accelerates according to the needs of agriculture and business, 
while that credit manufactured by Government spending is 
not substantial because it immediately becomes static, due to 
the fact that it does not have the private wealth and initia- 
tive behind it to keep it going. 

To correct this situation encouragement must be given to 
agriculture and business to create and accelerate credits to 


We are 
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offset those withdrawn by the reduction of governmental 
expenditures. To accomplish this we must first remove all 
uncertainty in our governmental policies. We should stop 
experimenting with business and agriculture and establish 
permanent stable policies of noninterference with private 
initiative and harmful control of our agriculture and busi- 
ness. We should remove the constant threat to agricul- 
ture and industry of confiscatory taxation due to continued 
deficits; we should stop buying foreign and domestic gold at 
a price far in excess of the market value; we should rebuild 
our domestic market; we should discourage by reasonable 
protective tariffs importation of foreign-grown and manufac- 
tured goods; and then stabilize our own currency as an 
inducement to other nations to tie their currencies to the 
American dollar, which, of course, would result in a substan- 
tial increase in exports of the products of our farmers and 
factories. We should balance our Budget, not by new taxes 
but by the reduction of governmental expenditures. But, as 
I have pointed out, this cannot be done under the present 
policy of this administration, or until inducement is given to 
the creation and acceleration of private capital and credits 
in substantially the same amount as were destroyed by the 
Government withdrawing from the credit market. 

Continued spending by the Government only results in 
increasing the excess reserves of our banks. It ultimately 
benefits no one and only results in a glutted credit market, 
adding to the fear and uncertainty of business. As an aid to 
increasing the acceleration of credit from normal and natural 
sources, we can reduce bank-reserve requirements. This will 
enable a normal and sufficient flow of credit for business and 
agricultural purposes and the volume and rate of acceleration 
of this credit might be controlled by manipulating the re- 
discount rates in the several Federal Reserve districts. 
This is the logical approach to the question of a constant 
flow of credit in proportion to business and agricultural 
requlremen 


ts. 

Until the administration approaches these questions with 
these purposes in mind, I am fearful that there will be no 
substantial progress, The earlier we realize and accept the 
mistakes which we have made, the more rapid will be our 
return to normal and substantial prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, before entering upon the sub- 
ject I intended to discuss today, I want to say that I listened 
with interest to the previous address. Being a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I naturally took cognizance 
of some of the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcort]. I believe that the proper approach is not 
to reduce the growing of any commodity but under present 
circumstances this goal is in the long distant future. At 
the present time, however, it is up to us to handle our agri- 
cultural program to the best interests of the country as they 
now appear. As far as I understand the bill, it is not a 
compulsory bill until such time as the amount of commodi- 
ties raised will endanger the price in this Nation. At that 
time there will be a referendum of the farmers producing 
the commodity in question, the result to be determined by 
two-thirds of the farmers voting and only after a referendum 
of all the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that there are two sides to every 
question and that intelligent Americans deserve to hear both 
sides. It is for this reason that I ask, not for help but for 
your attention. 

So far as the newspapers and editorials are concerned, 
the public has been aware of only one side. 

Time does not permit to begin a dissertation of the mean- 
ing and purposes of some of the charges and propaganda 
which thus far have proved so embarrassing to some of the 
authors. One can, however, offer certain facts which will 
make intelligent men entertain serious doubts as to their 
sincerity. It is in this light that I approach my subject 
today. 
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The present vision of social need exhibited by some legis- 
lators and tax-economy bodies is discouraging. It ought to 
be clear to all persons that this country was badly in need 
of social reform and an adjustment to the variations in 
environment and to the changing condition of things. In 
order to meet the growing demand for the adjustment of 
our economic life, new functions of government had to be 
set up, new methods of revenue had to be devised, and this 
necessarily meant new taxes. It is the popular thing to cry 
“economy” and to effectuate that economy by crying, “Cut 
off or revise existing tax laws.” 

Statesmanship will show itself in not cutting thoughtlessly 
from budgets the recently added services that brought about 
better living conditions and brought this Nation out of 
chaos, but by analyzing the curricular content in terms of 
social need. What is required is thoughtful economy rather 
than slashing ruthlessly or short-sighted retrenchment. Let 
the ax fall on those services that contribute little to human 
welfare and be withheld from injuring the indispensable 
functions of modern good government. 

I need not rehearse the condition of the country from 
1929 to 1933. You are all well aware of what was needed 
at that time. You are all aware of what happened when 
the present Democratic administration came into power. 
New methods and schemes were devised. The businessman, 
the bankers, and the economic royalists, if you please, joined 
with the great mass of people clamoring for these reforms. 
President Roosevelt, with the help of the Congress, enacted 
legislation that brought industry out of bankruptcy and 
brought better living conditions to the people of this Nation. 
The Government was required, through the pressing need of 
the day, to raise taxes to meet the increased functions of 
Government that was placed there through necessity. The 
people of this Nation, including those who are now crying 
tax reform, tax revision, tax appeal, and a 10-point business- 
recovery program, acclaimed President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal the savior of this Nation. Those who represent 
big business, mostly those who represent monopolies now, 
have regained their prosperity and are recommending that 
this Government carry out the same job, but that no money 
nor taxes be raised for that purpose. I fully realize that 
economy is needed, that a balanced Budget is needed, but 
it must come through reorganization of governmental de- 
partments and bureaus, and not by a ruthless slashing of 
expenditures, without regard to the need of the people. 

Big business needed help; they received it from the United 
States Government; big business has recovered. Agriculture 
needed and still needs the assistance of both the Government 
and big business. Labor needed assistance and still needs 
the assistance of the United States Government. It should 
receive the assistance of the big business that has now re- 
covered. The great mass of unemployment—yes, that great 
mass that is ill-fed, ill-housed, and undernourished—needs 
the assistance of their Government. It cannot be done with- 
out the appropriation of money and without taxes to carry 
out the job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the President, with the aid of Con- 
gress, restored prosperity, how does it happen that we have 
the one-third to whom the gentleman now refers ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-nourished? 

Mr. HOOK. They were left over from Republican days, 
ones we have not been able to take care of. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What was the percentage the gentle- 
man’s party took over? 

Mr. HOOK. About 50 percent. 

A leader of the Republican Party from Michigan recently 
spoke over a national hook-up and said business was in a 
jittery state of mind, and asked Congress to repeal laws to 
allow business to make long-range plans. I say there is no 
reason for legitimate business to lose hope and yield to this 
prophet cf doom merely because he and his party admits 
business should be regulated, but refuses to concede that 
Democratic regulation, which has brought better living con- 
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ditions and real social reform to millions of American citi- 
zens, are proper regulations. Oh, yes; he wants a different 
kind of regulation, and in furtherance of that regulation has 
introduced amendments to the National Labor Relations Act, 
known as the Vandenberg amendments. Let us consider the 
origin, the background, the theory, the tone, and the mean- 
ing of those proposed amendments. 

Today, all enlightened persons in America agree that col- 
lective bargaining is the sane and sound means of determin- 
ing hours, wages, and working conditions. The history of 
collective bargaining shows the satisfactory results in having 
terms of employment fixed by contract or by arbitration 
under contract, in negotiations in which both sides freely 
participate, rather than by strikes. 

Congress, by the enactment of the National Recovery Act, 
has protected the workers in exercise of self-organization and 
designation of representatives of their own choosing, and thus 
removed the obstructions to commerce occasioned by strikes. 
Congress concluded that the Federal Government could, at 
least, assure the first steps in collective bargaining and leave 
the two sides freedom to continue the remaining steps. Con- 
gress has given labor the right to have representatives of their 
own choosing and leaves the negotiations of contracts and 
their performance under those contracts to the two sides and 
of the general law for their enforcement. 

This is where the Vandenberg amendments come into the 
picture. I have had occasion to study those proposed amend- 
ments and also have studied the Fascist labor law, known as 
the Rocco Act of 1926, adopted April 3 of that year by the 
fascistic Government of Italy. Under the Rocco Act, govern- 
ment-controlled labor unions were set up and representatives 
of the employers of those so-called unions bargained collec- 
tively with representatives of the employers. Agreements 
were signed, arbitration proceedings were held, and wages 
and hours were fixed. It was, in my opinion, the real lever 
that was used by the mailed fist of dictatorship to gain com- 
plete control over labor and industry, because the fascistic 
Government exercised complete control over these negotia- 
tions. No strike was allowed, no labor union could function 
without the approval of the fascistic Government. Bona fide 
unions in Italy were abolished just as they were in Germany. 
How far can we go in this democracy in the exercise of Gov- 
ernment control over labor unions and the process of collec- 
tive bargaining without approaching fascism and nazi-ism? 

I have studied the proposed Vandenberg amendments and 
find that they are potentially dangerous to labor. That they, 
too, as the Fascist Rocco Act, would place a bureaucratic con- 
trol over labor unions, which is a long stride forward toward 
the kind of control that is now witnessed in Rome. 

The Vandenberg amendments are nothing but a gratuitous 
insult to organized labor and labor in general in the United 
States. 

They infer that labor unions are irresponsible organiza- 
tions and cannot be trusted to handle their own contracts. 
There is nothing in the record of the labor movement in this 
country to warrant this vicious inference. Labor resents this 
charge of irresponsibility because the breaches of contracts 
by labor are negligible. The Vandenberg amendments in 
theory, in tone, and in fact are the same in principle as the 
Fascist Rocco Act, and I am wondering whether that is 
what was meant by the words spoken over the radio by the 
Republican Presidential aspirant when he said— 

Business cannot make essential long-range plans when in respect 
to essential factors it is wholly at the mercy of transient political 
judgments, 

Therefore, I repeat the words of the leader of the Republi- 
can Party from Michigan and prominent in the high na- 
tional circles of that party, as they were spoken over the 
radio— 


The candid Communists or Fascists in a democracy are bad 
enough, but wolves in a sheep’s clothing are worse. There can 
be no hope for an era of happy confidence in the United States 
unless at the base of everything there is sanctity for American 
constitutional system. 


It is insisted that under the Vandenberg amendments, 
strikes under certain circumstances should be forbidden. 
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They do not as yet go as far as the Fascists and forbid all 
strikes, but they are certainly pointing up that alley. 
Amendments along those lines were offered at the time of 
the discussion of the National Labor Relations Act in an 
effort to torpedo that bill but were defeated. 

Labor is naturally wary of court interpretations of labor 
laws. We have seen the labor provision in the Clayton Act, 
which labor hailed at first as a Magna Carta, twisted by 
Federal judges into a yoke about labor’s neck. We have 
seen even the fine Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act 
ignored as recently as this summer by a Federal district 
judge who granted an injunction in defiance of its require- 
ments. We have seen Federal judges nullify the labor 
guaranties of the N. R. A. Naturally, labor must be sure 
that it supports no law which can be grossly misinterpreted 
out of its real meaning. 

It is insisted also, that under the Vandenberg amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act, strikes under certain 
circumstances should be forbidden. They do not go as far 
as the Fascists at this time and forbid all strikes but it is a 
long stride in that direction. Unions must determine by 
their own rules and by their own requirements, with due re- 
gard to the existence of contracts and to the rights of the 
public, when their members shall cease work. The only 
weapon which employees have to compel an agreement is a 
strike. The law cannot take away this right of strike un- 
less it can also compel the employer to sign a contract and 
this would be, under our system of government, an impos- 
sible legal requirement, hence the danger of the Vandenberg 
amendments. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I never saw the amendments 
to which the gentleman refers, but I did hear the Senator in 
a public address declare very definitely that he believed in 
the right of labor to bargain collectively and in its right to 
strike. 

Mr. HOOK. He restricts it in his amendments. I have 
both the Rocco Act and the amendments here. 

We cannot permit a boomerang to be made of this law by 
those who raise all this to-do about unions being held re- 
sponsible at law by persons who, either purposely or in 
ignorance, overlook the fact that for years unions have been 
held by the courts to be fully responsible for their acts. 
Large sums in damages were awarded against union mem- 
bers by the courts in the Danbury Hatters case, and the 
awards were paid in full by the unions. In the Coronado 
Coal case, 1924, the United Steel Workers were held suable 
and liable in damages. The American courts have issued 
over 1,300 injunctions against labor unions in the last several 
years. Therefore how can any question be raised at this 
late date that unions be made subject to legal responsibility 
for their actions? 

It is a smoke screen to hide behind to try to place into the 
law a fascistic control over labor in this Nation. Labor 
should know their enemies and act accordingly. 

God forbid that the iron hand of dictatorship be set up in 
this Nation. Business has no reason for fear, even 
false prophets would try to instill that fear. I trust and 
hope that the Democratic Members of this House will stand 
by the gallant leadership of this House and “keep up the 
recovery.” This slogan should be adopted as the battle cry 
of this Congress. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to my question a while ago 
the gentleman, as I understood him, answered that 50 percent 
of the people were on relief between 1929 and 1933. Assum- 
ing that in 1933 our population was 130,000,000 and that 50 
percent, as the gentleman states, were on relief, that would 
mean that 65,000,000 were on relief. Now, if one-third are 
still in that condition it means that after the expenditure of 
$15,000,000,000—-some say $19,000,000,000—we have taken 
care of 21,666,667 people; and, if the population remained 
the same, still have, if the gentleman is correct, 43,333,333 
people to care for, which at the same rate would require from 
thirty to thirty-eight billion dollars additional, and with a 
national debt of thirty-seven billions, where is the money to 
come from? How much is it going to take—and where 
does the gentleman think we are going to get the money— 
to take care of this one-third who are still ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished? 

Mr. HOOK. The cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” has always been 
set up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This is just an inquiry as to where we 
are going to get the money, that is all, to continue relief at 
that rate. 

Mr. HOOK. How many billions did the gentleman say we 
had spent? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The United States News said $19,000,- 
000,000. Call it $15,000,000,000, call it $13,000,000,000-— 

Mr. HOOK. I am asking for the actual figures. Can the 
gentleman give us those? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No one knows how much was spent for 
relief and how much was wasted, but those are the figures 
given to the public. I do not compile them, I do not spend 
the money someone down in the Department does it. These 
are their figures. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman says $15,000,000,000? 

Out of that agriculture was taken care of. Out of that 
big business was taken care of. Out of that loans were 
made to home owners of the country. Out of that there 
was Federal housing. Out of that there were many agencies 
of the Government created which lent money, and that 
money is out and coming back. It has not been spent but 
is a real investment by this Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How much more will we need, and where 
is it going to come from to take care of the other folks? 
That one-third still means 43,333,333 people. 

Mr. HOOK. I may say that we should not revise or slash 
any of the tax laws that are in effect today, so that we may 
still have money to take care of the needs of this country. 
As long as we continue increasing the income of this coun- 
try, we will have to increase the taxes to take care of those 
people the gentleman just mentioned, and the Democratic 
Party will do that. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. AMLIE] is 
recognized. 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, I am going to take up the dis- 
cussion where the gentleman from Michigan left off under 
interrogation. I take flat exception to the general tone of 
practically all of the talks that have been made here during 
the past 2 weeks. I first came here as a Member of the 
Seventy-second Congress about 6 years ago, during the 
Hoover administration. I have been very much impressed 
during the past 2 weeks with the fact that as far as the 
United States Congress is concerned, we hear the same 
speeches today that we heard 6 years ago. These speeches 
demand that Federal expenditures be reduced, that Federal 
taxes be cut, that the Budget be balanced, and that necessary 
services be curtailed. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the position that we have no alterna- 
tive but to keep on spending; that we must keep on spend- 
ing, that we must be prepared to increase the amount of 
expenditure during the next year over and above the amount 
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we have expended during the past year; that such prosperity 
as we have enjoyed during the past 4 years has been largely 
due to expenditures made by the Federal Government. I 
go further and state that, in my opinion, our economic sys- 
tem has come to a point where it will not operate in the 
future except as a result of Government spending; that these 
transfusions of purchasing power into the economic system 
are necessary as a means of continuing to operate in the 
future not only this year but permanently. I will qualify 
the statement by saying that during periods of actual eco- 
nomic upturn the Federal Government should endeavor to 
curtail Federal expenditures and seek to approach a balanced 
Budget; but during a period of economic contraction, then 
the Federal Government has no choice but to try to make up 
for the lack of economic activity. I feel we are entering 
such a period today and that we have no choice about the 
matter of spending. 

While on that subject I am going to revert to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]: 
Where will we get the money to pay for these expenditures? 
We shall have to borrow. Immediately the argument is 
raised that we cannot afford to do that, that our credit will 
not last. I may say that the per capita Federal indebtedness 
of the people of the United Kingdom at the present time is 
$745. The indebtedness per capita of the people of the 
United States in 1937 is $285. The per capita Federal in- 
debtedness of the people of the United Kingdom is nearly 
three times as great as that of the people of the United 
States. 

The Federal indebtedness of the United States is about 
60 percent of our national income at this time. The in- 
debtedness of the United Kingdom is 133 percent of its 
national income. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AMLIE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do I understand the gentleman to ad- 
vocate that because England or Great Britain has a larger 
debt than we have it would be a good thing to follow in their 
footsteps? 

Mr. AMLIE. No; I am not making that argument, but I 
do make the argument to the calamity howlers who say if 
we continue to spend we will face bankruptcy, that we can 
continue to spend at the present rate for 20 years without 
reaching the relative national debt that has been reached by 


the United Kingdom. I feel there is no justification for - 


the position taken by members of the Republican Party that 
the country is going to wind up in bankruptcy unless we 
balance the Federal Budget. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman thinks we can continue 
to spend beyond our income for 20 years without endanger- 
ing our financial structure? 

Mr. AMLIE. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman believes that one 
who conscientiously inquires where the money is coming 
from is a calamity howler? 

Mr. AMLIE. Yes; I would class him as such, particularly 
when he states squarely that the country is going to run 
into bankruptcy, internal disorder, and every other calamity 
unless we immediately balance the Budget. I feel, if we 
come to a national calamity, the shortest way will be not 
by spending but by following the gentleman’s advice to 
immediately balance the Federal Budget. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let us not say we must do that imme- 
diately, but at some time in the near future. May I ask the 
gentleman this question: Do you agree with this statement: 
“If, in some crisis it (the country) lives beyond its income 
for a year or two, it can usually borrow temporarily on rea- 
sonable terms. But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discre- 
tion to the winds, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending, and extends its taxing power beyond the limit of 
the people’s power to pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it 
is on the road to bankruptcy”? Would you say those are the 
sentiments of a calamity howler? 

Mr. McFARLANE. What are you reading from? 
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Mr. AMLIE, The gentleman is reading a part of some 
speech prepared by himself or someone else. I am not going 
into a lengthy argument on that question. I say that we 
can continue to spend for a great many years to come and 
that if we seek to balance the Budget now we shall then 
perhaps have the disorder that the gentleman anticipates 
will result from continued spending. 

In the United States we are paying every year as interest 
on our Federal indebtedness $6.72 per capita, whereas people 
in the United Kingdom are paying at this time on their 
national indebtedness $22.40 per capita. It becomes clear, 
then, that we have not begun to approach the position, as far 
as national indebtedness is concerned, already reached by 
the United Kingdom, and we have anywhere from three to 
four times as far to go before we reach that point. Certainly 
the United Kingdom is the most solvent of any European 
country at the present time. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. May I interrupt right there and call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that in England there is 
1 automobile to every 20 people, whereas here in the United 
States there is 1 automobile to every 4 people. The com- 
parison is about the same on other things which we regard 
as necessities but which they admit are luxuries. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Meaning what? 

Mr. AMLIE. I am willing to yield for any reasonable 
question but I am not willing to yield for irrelevant com- 
ments. Will the gentleman permit me to conclude? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask one more question? I will 
ask for 10 additional minutes for the gentleman, because 
I am serious about this matter. 

The gentleman was talking about calamity howlers. The 
statement I have just read was made by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in October 1932, and the following statement 
was made by him on July 30, 1933: 

Revenue must cover expenditures by one means or another. 
Any government, like any family, can for a year spend a little 
more than it earns; but you and I know that a continuation of 
that habit means the poorhouse. 

Mr. AMLIE. I do not agree with taking analogies which 
may apply to an individual and applying them to the sov- 
ereign Government. 

I shall put my statement in this form: The prosperity we 
have had during the last 4 years has been due in the main 
to expenditures made by the Federal Government. I believe 
it would have been disastrous had we followed the advice of 
the Republicans in 1932 and attempted to balance the Fed- 
eral Budget. I think the belief of the conservatives at that 
time that we could ride through this depression by follow- 
ing the course of deflation to its natural conclusion and their 
attempt to carry out that belief would have resulted in civil 
disorder and riot on a large scale in this country. I further 
believe we had gone as far as we could with the process of 
deflation and had no alternative but to embark upon a 
process of spending. I believe that at the present time we 
have no alternative but to continue the process of spending. 

I think we have come to a point where this economic 
system cannot operate without these periodic transfusions 
from the Government into the veins of commerce. To use 
another analogy, I think this economic system is like an 
individual suffering from pernicious anemia, who must have 
periodic transfusions in order to get along. However, even 
though I put my argument in this form, I believe this country 
with its natural resources can keep going much longer than 
any foreign country. I question very much if our present 
economic system can continue to operate here after free 
enterprise has ceased to be the economic system prevailing 
in other countries. Therefore, I do not believe we are run- 
ning into the serious danger the gentleman anticipates by 
continuing with an unbalanced Budget. I believe it is the 
lesser of two evils, and that under the situation we are facing 
today the Government must again embark on a spending 
program. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AMLIE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. MICHENER. I have great respect for the gentleman’s 
views and judgment, although I do not agree with him. Am 
I correct in stating that the gentleman is a disciple of that 
philosophy which calls for doing away with the profit system 
in this country, that the gentleman believes in production for 
use and not for profit, and that if he had his way he would 
change the economic system of this Nation? * 

Mr. AMLIE. I believe we are moving to a point where 
the economic system will be changed. For 20 years I have 
expressed my views on this and tried to get the American 
people to agree with me. I am not speaking now, however, 
from the standpoint of advocating a change from an eco- 
nomic system driven by the profit motive to one driven 
by a production-for-use motive. I am merely stating what 
I conceive to be the course of wisdom here and now operating 
within the framework of the present economic system. 

Mr. MICHENER. Knowing the gentleman as I do, and 
the sincerity of his belief in his doctrine, I know the gentle- 
man would naturally encourage and do anything which 
would eventually terminate in the type of government he 
wants to see in this country. 

Mr. AMLIE. No; that is not fair. 

Mr. MICHENER. Therefore, the gentleman favors the 
present system because he believes it leads directly to a 
result which will bring about this new kind of a government 
he wants. 

Mr. AMLIE. If the gentleman has concluded, I shall state 
my position. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have concluded. 

Mr. AMLIE. I knew a number of Communists who in 
1932 voted for Hoover, because, as they saw it, that was 
the quickest way to bring about a revolutionary situation 
in the United States. I have, perhaps, been more denounced 
by the Communists than any other Member of this Con- 
gress, with the possible exception of two or three. I have 
tried to chart my course as to what I ought to support, and 
have tried to make my decisions on all legislation in terms 
of the suffering or the welfare which would result. 

For instance, I was shocked when I picked up the daily 
paper today and noticed that “Representative Cannon, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri, ranking member of the Appropriations 
Committee, advocates cutting relief to a billion dollars for 
the coming year.” Only a short while ago we had in this 
city a conference of mayors of the cities of the United 
States. At this conference the mayor of the city of Cleveland 
pointed out that at the present time there were 42,000 cases 
on relief in the city of Cleveland, with 125,000 persons alto- 
gether receiving relief, and that there were 100,000 more who 
ought to be on relief. He also stated that the city of Cleve- 
land has been compelled to suspend such necessary services 
as the collection of garbage, the cleaning of streets, and 
other services of that sort, in order that every possible dol- 
lar might be diverted to relief purposes. I am satisfied that 
with the economic recession which is now under way we 
shall probably have 2,000,000 more people unemployed this 
coming year than during the past year. 

The relief load will be much greater than it was a year 
ago, and in advocating a spending program I am primarily 
concerned with the one-third who are ill-housed, ill-fed, and 
ill-clothed. 

Approximately 20 percent of our people are outside the eco- 
nomic system, and if they are going to live it will only be as 
a result of expenditures by the Federal Government. 

I may say that the person who advocates that kind of 
program is animated not by a subversive motive or a sub- 
versive desire to overthrow the Government, but rather a 
desire to preserve that which is good here, and if there is any 
group that is playing into the hands of those who see revo- 
lution as a way out, it is those who, after 6 years, have 
learned nothing and are still continuing to advocate a bal- 
anced Budget. 

I still think of myself as a new Member of this House. I 
came here at the opening of the Seventy-second Congress. I 
was rather shocked the other day when I looked over the 
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register of Members of Congress and found that two-thirds 
of the membership here had come since my first term. I 
am rather surprised that after two elections where the people 
have repudiated the position expressed by the Republicans in 
1932, even now 90 percent of the membership on the Republi- 
can side and fully 70 percent of the membership on the 
Democratic side are continuing to express the same point of 
view that the people have tried to repudiate in these two 
national elections. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AMLIE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not true that throughout his cam- 
paign speeches, as well as in the Democratic platform, the 
President himself advocated the balancing of the Budget? 

Mr. AMLIE. I am not here to defend the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; but I say that was in his campaign 
speeches and in the platform, was it not? 

Mr. AMLIE. And I am not a critic, but as I have read 
his speeches, those promises have been qualified, and the 
thing that has stood out more than his promise to balance 
the Budget has been his assurance to the people that he 
did have a program for the underprivileged one-third and 
that he would seek to push that program at all times, and 
I feel the President of the United States has sought to carry 
out his campaign promises to the American people, certainly 
to a greater extent than any President in my time, at least, 
has tried to do. 

Mr. McFARLANE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question there? 

Mr. AMLIE. Yes, 

Mr. McFARLANE. Is it not true that the people of the 
United States in the campaign of 1936, when they went to 
the polls, voted primarily on the President’s Madison Square 
Garden speech, wherein he promised the one-third of the 
people who are ill-clothed, ill-fed, and ill-housed that they 
could expect and depend upon the fact that if and when he 
was elected he would fight for and carry out his program 
to better the condition of this large group of our people, 
and was not that the prime principle which the people had 
in mind when they went to the polls and voted? 

Mr. AMLIE, I would say that with the coming of the 
radio as an American institution, the average voter pays 
very little attention to statements made by candidates for 
Congress, and that they make up their minds, fully 90 per- 
cent, on the basis of what the Presidential candidates have 
to say, and I think there is a very clear demarcation in the 
content of the speeches of the Republican candidate and the 
Democratic candidate a year ago. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I certainly agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman agree with the 
statement that “the last election was carried by the people 
who were getting favors from the Government,” as stated 
by Carter Gass in the Senate on the 24th of June 1937? 

Mr. AMLIE. Yes; I would agree with the statement of 
the gentleman taken in a broad and proper sense. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. And am I correct in understanding that 
the gentleman’s theory is that once in so often the wealth of 
the country or those who have should have part of their 
property taken from them to be shared with the more 
unfortunate? 

Mr. AuLIE. Yes; I would agree with that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Regardless of the work or the saving 
that the two classes may have done and practiced? 

Mr. AMLIE. No; I would not agree to that. In a country 
where 4 percent of the people own 80 percent of the Nation’s 
wealth—and I am now quoting the Senator from Idaho, who 
was mentioned as a Presidential possibility by the gentle- 
man’s party a year and a half ago, and those are the facts— 
I think when you reach such a situation, if you must take 
care of unemployed people, if you must raise the money by 
taxes, you must of necessity go to the 4 percent who have 
80 percent and not to the 65 percent who have virtually 
nothing at all, or to the 96 percent who together have only 
20 percent. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. AMLIE. Will not the gentleman make it 10? Other 
gentlemen have taken up a large part of my time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to state that I do not care to use the 
time allotted to me under a special order, as I have had time 
in general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may proceed for 5 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, I am now expressing purely 
my own personal opinion. I do not know which man would 
have the greater support in this body, a leader of a demo- 
cratic form of government or of a dictatorship. Certainly 
there are many Members here who feel that if and when 
labor becomes restive, the thing to do in this country is to 
establish a dictatorship. But I may say to the people who 
feel that that might offer a solution, that it is only 2 or 3 
weeks ago that Mr. Mussolini put into effect in Italy a capital 
levy by which the Government simply conscripted 10 per- 
cent of the wealth of all corporations in that country, and 
that in order to further his foreign wars he has compelled 
all citizens to turn over to the Government all securities in all 
foreign companies. If a citizen of Italy owns 10 shares of 
stock in General Motors, he simply turns it over to the Gov- 
ernment, and in return takes a receipt, and the Government 
uses the dividends to buy needed raw materials in other parts 
of the world. So when I advocate a conscription of wealth, 
if that becomes necessary, I do not believe that I am advocat- 
ing anything particularly revolutionary. All taxation is a 
conscription of wealth, whether it is inheritance, income, or 
property taxes, or anything else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, AMLIE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman approve of the 
course to which he has just referred? 

Mr. AMLIE. I neither approve nor disapprove. I am 
merely stating that the last hope of the conservatives when 
they cannot control by democratic means is to abandon de- 
mocracy and establish a dictatorship. But the experience 
in foreign countries seems to be that when the dictator finds 
it necessary, he does not hesitate to resort to confiscation of 
wealth, the bolshevistic weapon the gentleman fears so much. 
It is my opinion that we can probably go along in this country 
for a great many years as we are doing without the necessity 
of resorting to a capital levy. Of course, if it comes to a capi- 
tal levy, I am happy in the fact that the New Deal has given 
us the finest justification in the world for the use of such an 
instrument at any time in the future. I think the gold policy 
adopted, by which the owners of gold were compelled to turn 
over 40 percent of the value of that gold without compensa- 
tion, was confiscation pure and simple, and I am sure the 
gentleman will agree with that. I am sure every constitu- 
tional authority would agree with that statement. H it is 
constitutional for the Government to take over 40 percent of 
what I may own legally, if it happens to be gold, certainly 
if the time should come, the Government could take over 
40 percent of what I own, whether it be securities in corpora- 
tions or anything else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What about cows? 

Mr. AMLIE. They probably would not want my house. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I said cows. If the gentleman were a 
farmer does he think they should take over a percentage of 
the crops, as it is reported has been done in Russia or Ger- 
many? 

Mr. AMLIE. I don’t think the farmers ever need to worry 
very much about their cows, because neither the gentleman 
nor I nor anyone else connected with the Government would 
care to take over the job of going out in the morning and 
milking the cows. I am sure the farmers do not need to be 
alarmed over the tendency toward socialism of the New Deal. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman would justify the taking 
over of the gold. Would he justify taking over part of the 
crops of the farmer? 

Mr. AMLIE. If it is necessary to take care of the people; 
yes. I feel that the welfare of the people and all the people 
is the first concern of the Government. That comes before 
any property rights of an individual. All government is 
based upon that assumption. And why not? The very right 
to own private property depends upon the existence of the 
Government, 

Iam going to take a moment now to refer to a speech made 
here in Washington last May by Leon Henderson, economist 
for the W. P. A., formerly connected with the N. R. A 
Dr. Henderson came out squarely over 6 months ago with 
the statement that the next major business recession would 
commence within 6 months. I was rather struck by the fact 
that no newspapers carried any account of that speech or 
any other speeches that Dr. Henderson made to the same 
effect. Dr. Henderson based his prediction upon the fact 
that individuals and corporations were piling up large sums 
in profits and savings, that there was no place for profitable 
reinvestment of those savings, and that manufactured goods 
were being piled up throughout the country, that the work- 
ing people were spending about 115 or 120 percent of their 
total incomes, through the instrumentality of credit and in- 
stallment buying. Taking into consideration the natural 
characteristics of the business cycle, Dr. Henderson expressed 
his firm belief that we would have a major business recession 
starting in 6 months. I take this occasion to mention Dr. 
Henderson’s speech not only to give credit to one man who so 
clearly saw what was going to happen but because, what is 
more important, he pointed out correctly last May the rea- 
sons on which he based his prediction. 

If the prosperity we had last year was due to the fact that 
working people were spending 15 or 20 percent more than 
they were earning, through the purchasing of goods on 
credit, then it stands to reason that when the time comes 
when they must start paying back some of this borrowed 
money they will of necessity be compelled to buy even less 
than the amount of their wage income. On top of this, 
every realistic businessman knows that Government spend- 
ing has been one of the big factors behind the business activ- 
ity that we have had during the past few years. If we have, 
therefore, come to the apparent end of Government spend- 
ing and working people have to start paying back the money 
that they have borrowed, then it stands to reason that there 
must follow a tremendous falling off of business activity all 
along the line. This, in short, is the real reason for the 
present business recession. 

Just now, Congress and the country are being overwhelmed 
by demands that business must be encouraged if we are to 
get out of the depression. This is utter drivel. Why should 
business go ahead and expand production when it is ap- 
parent that there will be less purchasing power available 
during the next year or two? Will a businessman be more 
likely to expand his production if his taxes are reduced? I 
do not believe there is as much justification for believing 
that this will result in increased business activity as there 
would be if this same tax money were collected and turned 
over to some hungry family for relief purposes. In the lat- 
ter case, it would all be spent for goods and services; while 
if it were refunded to a businessman as a tax rebate, the 
chances are that he would simply salt it away with $4,500,- 
000,000 in profits earned in 1937, which is merely piled up 
looking for a chance to be profitably reinvested where no 
such opportunity exists. After all, how can we reasonably 
expect businessmen to reinvest their money in further plant 
capacity when our present capacity is not being anywhere 
near fully utilized? 

At this point I should like to call your attention to the 
thing that happens to the economic system when the 
Government spends money in order to create purchasing 
power in a certain group that would not otherwise exist. Let 
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us take for instance the payment of a billion and a half to 
ex-service men a year and a half ago. I do not know how 
many times this money turned over in the natural channels 
of business after the ex-service men received it. Let us 
assume that it turned over 15 or 20 times in the course of a 
year. Let us assume, next, that each time this money turned 
over, 10 percent of it was segregated for profits. Each 
time the total amount turned over it became progressively 
smaller until after a year or 18 months it became so small 
that it ceased any longer to have any appreciable effect on 
the sum total of business activity. If we are to listen to the 
businessmen, to the spokesmen of the Republican Party, or 
to the financial or editorial pages of almost any daily news- 
paper, we should be led to conclude that the more of this 
amount that went in the form of profits, the healthier and 
more wholesome the resulting situation would be. 

At first glance there would seem to be some justification 
for this point of view. The greater the profit in each turn- 
over, the greater the profit for business concerns as a whole 
at the end of the year. The greater the earnings of the 
companies whose securities are listed on the various ex- 
changes, the more the value of those securities would be 
enhanced. In other words, the greater the profits the greater 
the resulting boom. 

But there is also another side to this picture. If, let us 
say, the profits on each turn-over were not 10 percent, but 
5 percent, the stimulating effect of this blood transfusion on 
the economic system would last just twice as long. If busi- 
nessmen had been satisfied only to take half the profit that 
they insist they must have in order to perform their func- 
tion, then the effect of Government spending might have 
lasted just twice as long. 

But this is apparently not in the nature of businessmen. 
They insist that they get all the cream at once. If they do 
not get it, they immediately protest to the high heavens that 
the Government is discriminating against them, that the 
Government is not giving them a fair chance, that Roose- 
velt is to blame, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. 

I see no reason for believing that a reduction in taxes on 
accumulated profits would stimulate business activity. To 
be sure, if money were to be paid out by a company in 
profits rather than in taxes, it might cause a brief flurry 
on the stock market, but the intelligent speculator would 
have enough sense to know that in the long run it would 
make for more business activity and prosperity if this money 
were paid to people who would immediately use it to pur- 
chase the necessities of life. If we decide at this time to 
repeat the mistakes of the Hoover administration, we can do 
no better than to take the advice of the spokesmen for 
business, who have taken up nine-tenths of the time on the 
floor of Congress since the special session was called. 

In my opinion, the time has come when the Government, 
as far as the welfare of the people is concerned, has two 
alternatives. It can go ahead with a program of Govern- 
ment spending sufficiently far reaching in scope to take care 
of the unemployed in need, in the cities and on the farms. 
This is the course that, in my opinion, is easiest, because it 
is the course that a majority in Congress have shown them- 
Selves willing to follow during the past 4½ years. There 
is, however, another alternative, which in my opinion 
is more sound. This is the alternative presented in the 
Industrial Expansion Act, introduced last Jume by Con- 
gressmen ALLEN of Pennsylvania; MAVERICK, of Texas; 
Voornis, of California, and myself. This bill provides for 
the setting up of a national plan calling for the operation 
of all industry at optimum capacity. This plan would natu- 
rally contemplate the reemployment in public or private in- 
dustry of all those who are now employable and unemployed. 

It is my intention to send to each Member of Congress, 
during the next few days, a copy of the Industrial Expansion 
Act, together with explanatory speeches by its sponsors. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 8 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. HILDEBRANDT, for an indefinite period, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. RUTHERFORD, for the rest of the week, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. Mean, for 3 days, on account of personal business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein two short editorials on the Mooney case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to make a brief statement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAYBURN. The House, of course, will meet tomor- 
row. It is necessary to meet tomorrow or on Friday in order 
to adjourn over. It is my intention to ask unanimous con- 
sent tomorrow that when the House adjourns tomorrow it 
adjourn to meet on Monday. There will be no business 
transacted tomorrow, no legislation whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a further statement that I desire 
to make and then I wish to proffer a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The Committee on Agriculture has agreed upon a bill. 
That bill has been introduced. Therefore it will be available 
in the form that it will be reported from the committee, on 
Friday, because they have introduced a clean bill and brought 
it back. It will be impossible to bring the bill up before next 
week. There are two ways in which we can get it up next 
week. One, of course, is by a rule reported on Monday, to 
make the bill in order on Tuesday, but in order to save a 
day and in order that we may have plenty of time for gen- 
eral debate and also have plenty of time under the 5- 
minute rule and not be rushed, I desire to proffer a unani- 
mous-consent request, after consulting with the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the ranking minority mem- 
ber, and also the minority leader. That is, that the so-called 
farm bill may be in order and that it may be called up at 
the discretion of the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which I imagine will be on Monday of next week; 
and, pending that, I would ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on that bill may continue for 2 days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
far as I know, there is no disposition on this side of the House 
to in any way obstruct the early consideration of the farm 
bill. The only thing we are anxious about is that we have 
ample time to fully discuss the bill and all of its provisions. 
Of course, it is a little different from the other farm bills, 
because this is to be a permanent farm bill and it should be 
well and carefully considered by every Member of the House. 
We ought to know definitely what we are doing if it is possible 
for us to understand it. I have no objection to the gentle- 
man’s general request, but I would like to have him grant us 
3 days of general debate. My experience in the House has 
been that it will not delay the passage of the bill if we get a 
little more time on general debate, for the simple reason that 
there will not be so many Members who will want to speak 
under the 5-minute rule. If general debate should become 
exhausted before the end of the third day, of course we can 
go right along and read the bill, with the understanding that 
the bill is to be considered under the general rules of the 
House, with ample time under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield, 
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Mr. MICHENER. The debate is to be confined to the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. I will modify my request, Mr. 
Speaker. The statement of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL] appeals to me very much. I will revise my re- 
quest to ask for 3 days of general debate, and also that the 
time be equally divided and controlled by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and the ranking minority member, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope], and that the debate be confined to the 
bill. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman’s request calls for 3 days of 
general debate, which is agreeable to me, but I am wondering 
about how many hours the gentleman contemplates that 
will mean, because that is important in the allocation of 
time to individual Members. May we assume that will mean 
4 or 5 hours a day? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think it may be safely assumed the 3 
days will be devoted to this bill. I do not know of anything 
that might intervene. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, that is my understanding. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will say that one of those days a mes- 
sage from the President may come on the question of 
housing, but that would take only a few moments, 

Mr. HOPE. Would you count on 4 or 5 hours each day? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] asks unanimous consent that the bill reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture, the so-called general farm 
bill, may be in order to be called up by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture; that general debate on the bill 
shall continue for 3 legislative days, the time to be equally 
divided between the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the ranking minority member, the general debate 
to be confined to thé bill. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to provide for certain ex- 
penses incident to the second session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, November 25, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DORSEY: A bill (H. R. 8500) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Frankford Creek and 
the watershed thereof, in Philadelphia County, State of 
Pennsylvania, for flood control, for run-off and waterflow 
retardation, and for soil-erosion prevention; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. EICHER: A bill (H. R. 8501) to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in agricultural products yielding 
exportable surpluses; to prevent unfair competition by for- 
bidding the purchase of such products from producers for 
less than cost of production; to fix the value of money 
therein; to provide for the orderly marketing of such prod- 
ucts; to set up emergency reserves from, and to make loans 
on, certain export percentages; to authorize debentures for 
processed and manufactured agricultural products for ex- 
port; to provide for the general welfare; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. GEHRMANN: A bill (H. R. 8502) to amend the 
Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 30, 1935 
(49 Stat. L. 1049); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 8503) to amend section 
117 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the 
computation of capital gains and losses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By My. IGLESIAS: A bill (H. R. 8504) to extend the pro- 
visions of the so-called Wagner-Peyser Act, approved June 6, 
1933 (Public, No. 30, 73d Cong.), to Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 8505) to provide for the con- 
servation of national soil resources and to provide an ade- 
quate and balanced flow of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KENNEY: A bill (H. R. 8506) to provide for the 
taking of a census of idle money, unemployed capital, and 
needed capital, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8507) to amend the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, to reduce the rate of interest on home loans to 
3 percent, to extend the amortization period to 25 years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8508) to sus- 
pend the issuance of patents for the invention of labor- 
saving machines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8509) to 
amend sections 1 and 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a retirement system for employees of carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 29, 1935, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. TOWEY: A bill (H. R. 8510) to repeal section 340 
of the Revenue Act of 1936, as amended, relating to the 
filing of certain information returns by attorneys, account- 
ants, and others; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8511) to amend section 112 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936, as amended, relating to recognition of 
gain or loss in case of certain sales; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: A bill (H. R. 8512) for the protection 
of Government law-enforcement officers or agents, by pro- 
viding pensions to those injured, and compensation to the 
dependents of those killed in the discharge of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Resolution (H. Res. 364) 
requesting certain information from the President of the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8513) for the 
relief of John F. L. O'Leary; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CREAL: A bill (H. R. 8514) granting a pension to 
Rebecca J. Tilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMISTON: A bill (H. R. 8515) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of Harry Bryan and Alda 
Duffield Mullins, and others;” to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 8516) granting a pension 
to Eliza G. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. QUINN: A bill (H. R. 8517) to correct the naval 
record of Earl Emmett Carson; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8518) for the relief of 
Claude F. Horn; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
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3426. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Delton 
Beddingfield, Roy Jones, Jerye Bottoms, R. F. Hull, Aaron 
Shields, Jack Minter, Harold Brotherton, Bill T. Bickers, 
Sterling Smith, J. D. McLaughlin, Elwyn Holmes, all of 
Jewett, and Dale Bottoms, Marquez, of the State of Texas, 
making suggestions with reference to farm legislation, parity 
price, etc., and other features to be embraced in the new 
farm bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3427. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of many members of the 
Lawtons Grange, Lawtons, N. Y., protesting against enact- 
ment of wage and hour legislation; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

3428. By Mr. THOMASON of Texas: Petition of Irrigated 
Cotton Growers Association of Vinton, Tex., and other sec- 
tions of the El Paso Valley, urging cotton-control law enacted 
giving each farmer an equal percentage based on production 
of past 3 years; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3429. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Local No. 1, United Federal Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C., requesting consideration of their resolution 
passed November 18, 1937; to the Committee on the Civil 

ce. 

3430. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Workers Alliance, 
Chippewa County Local No. 123, Montevideo, Minn., urging 
steps be taken to provide jobs for all needy unemployed and 
urging an increase in prevailing Works Progress 
tion wages; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3431. Also, petition of Mrs. Harold Jons, secretary, League 
of Women Voters, Pipestone, Minn., urging that the food 
and drug legislation provide for Federal analysis and licens- 
ing of proprietary medicines and drugs; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3432. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the Kirkland Grange, 
Redwood, N. Y., opposing enactment of the Black-Connery 
wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3433. By Mr. CARTER: Resolution No. 54, adopted at the 
annual convention of the California State Federation of 
Labor, pertaining to Alaska fisheries; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

3434. By Mr. IZAC: Resolution of the Oneira Club, of San 
Diego, Calif., and letter to their membership, pledging to 
refrain from purchasing silk hosiery in the interest of world 
peace and to stimulate American cotton industry; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3435. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Maids of the 
Midst Club of Plymouth, Ohio, opposing the Hill-Sheppard 
bill and favoring the Ludlow war referendum bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3436. By Mr. SWOPE: Petition of Ralph B. Killian and 47 
other citizens of Shippensburg, Cumberland County, Pa., 
favoring House Joint Resolution 199 and petitioning Con- 
gress to give the people the opportunity to vote on whether 
or not we are to be plunged into another foreign war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Clifford H. Jope, pastor of the Ninth Street Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Divine Father, amid all other voices that speak to us 
this Thanksgiving Day may we hear Thy voice most dis- 
tinctly. Give Thy good counsel to all who rule in this land 
that the seductive enemies of our people; war, ignorance, 
disease, greed and lust, dishonesty and lawlessness may be 
utterly destroyed. Make us worthy of our benefactions and 
high trusts. Give us sanity in the use of freedom. May we 
be just in the exercise of power and authority. Lead us to 
be generous in our service to the weak and the needy. Grant 
unto each of us an increasing sense of our responsibility and 
privilege as colaborers with Thee in the building upon earth 
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of Thy reign of peace and good will among men, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture may have until 12 o’clock Sat- 
urday night to file a report on the bill (H. R. 8505) to provide 
for the conservation of national soil resources and to provide 
an adequate and balanced flow of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the bill been printed? 

Mr. JONES. The bill has been printed and is available 
at the document room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, after the reading of the Journal and the dispo- 
sition of legislative matters at the Clerk’s desk, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next after the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s table and the legislative program 
for the day that he may be permitted to address the House 
for 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, as we meet here in this 
unusual session on this Thanksgiving Day of 1937, I am 
sure we realize that even though there are perplexing prob- 
lems which face this Republic we should be thankful for 
the fact that the America of which we are proud and in 
which we believe is not at war with the other nations of 
the earth. 

Certainly there is extended, not only to this Congress but 
to the people of the United States, the challenge to pursue 
a policy of peace. With this opportunity there comes re- 
sponsibility of leadership. I believe the Congress and the 
American people on this Thanksgiving Day of 1937 under- 
stand full well that we must be more than just a war-avoid- 
ing people; we must be a peace-preserving and a peace-pro- 
moting country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address which I delivered 
on the observation of Gold Star Mothers’ Day, entitled “The 
Pathway to Peace.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for the purpose of making an announcement and 
submitting a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of an act of the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont it was provided that 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Admiral 
George Dewey be observed. Pursuant to the provisions of 
the act, on December 1 appropriate exercises will be held in 
the State Capitol at Montpelier, at Norwich University, at 
Annapolis, in the schools of the State of Vermont, and more 
or less generally elsewhere over the Nation. Congress has 
been requested to take notice of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of this man who “became a national 
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hero overnight.” So, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, on December 1, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I 
may address the House out of order for 10 minutes, with 
respect to the life and service of George Dewey. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object to this particular request, we are hop- 
ing to take up an important measure next week and I ask 
the Members not to submit other special requests at this 
time, because we have more requests for time on the bill 
than we shall be able to take care of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix of the Record and 
to include therein a brief radio address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VoorHis and Mr. CHURCH asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from 
West Virginia in the tenor of his remarks, that if any coun- 
try is worth loving it is the United States of America; and if 
any form of government is worth living under it is our own 
republican form of government with its free institutions. 

Until this morning, however, I was not aware that the great 
nations of the world were at war. I did not know that Great 
Britain, France, or Germany were at war. 

We all join with the gentleman in his remarks. We are 
thankful today that we are at peace and that we are a 
peaceful Nation. The fact is, we have a border three or 
four thousand miles in length without a single gun, fort, 
or soldier guarding it. There is no earthly reason for the 
United States to be at war, unless we determine to follow 
a different policy and try to quarantine other nations or 
join in a concerted action with other nations to police the 
world. I am thankful for one reason, that so far we have 
maintained our own American traditional policies. We have 
not tried to interfere with other nations, we have not tried 
to police other nations, and we have not joined in these 
ancient foreign blood feuds and boundary 

Mr. Speaker, I regret on this Thanksgiving Day that there 
are a million more unemployed American citizens than there 
were 2 months ago, and that there are 1,000,000 more on 
part time than there were 2 months ago. I read in the 
newspaper this morning that production in Great Britain 
for every 3 months since 1932 had consistently increased 
and prosperity had correspondingly increased. Yet, in this 
country on this Thanksgiving Day we are in the midst of a 
serious depression. I pray to God that the Democrats and 
the Republicans in this Congress, regardless of partisanship, 
will do their duty and try through constructive legislation 
to lead us out of this depression and put American wage 
earners back to work. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentleman 
from West Virginia in his high hopes. I was thinking, how- 
ever, that probably on this Thanksgiving Day if the gentle- 
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man from New York had 2 or 3 minutes to address the House 
he would make a nonpartisan speech, but it seems that is 
not to be expected. 

We are here today by grace of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not just now. 

We would have adjourned over from yesterday until to- 
morrow if it had not been for the objection of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cuurcu]. I did not renew the request 
late yesterday afternoon because it would have been impos- 
sible to have adjourned over from that time until Monday, 
even though we did not have any work to do. 

Today I shall ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next, be- 
cause we have no business for tomorrow or Saturday and it 
is not necessary for the Members to come back. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

The regular order wås demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania, for 3 days, on account of death 
of mother. 

RECESS 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recess until next Monday at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
House recessed until Monday, November 29, 1937, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 8519) to assist and encour- 
age the States in establishing fair labor standards, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 519) to 
declare certain papers, pamphlets, books, pictures, and writ- 
ings nonmailable, to provide a penalty for mailing same, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXI, 

3437. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Mr. 
Geo. G. Chance, president, Mr. D. L. Wilson, secretary, 
Bryan and Brazos County Chamber of Commerce, Bryan, 
Tex., and Mr. Sidney J. Files, Itasca, Tex., and Hillsboro 
Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Tex., opposing the wage and hour 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, November 24, 1937, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Dieterich Lewis Russell 

Austin uffy Logan wartz 
Bankhead Ellender Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo George McAdoo Shipstead | 
Borah Gibson McCarran Smith 

Bridges Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Brown, N. H. Graves McKellar Thomas, Okta. 
Bulkley Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Guffey Miller Townsend 
Burke Hale Minton 

Byrd Murray 

Byrnes Hatch Neely Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Norris Van Nuys 
Caraway Herring e Wagner 
Chavez Hitchcock O'Mahoney Wheeler 

Clark Johnson, Calif. Overton White 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Pepper 

Copeland ittman 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucHeEs], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
NOLDS] are absent because of illness. | 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] is 
detained because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Bone], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHey], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Glass], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY], 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Rapc.irre], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. DUFFY. I announce that my colleague the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La FoLLETTE] will be absent 
from the Senate today due to a slight illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

ELIXIR OF SULFANILAMIDE (S. DOC. NO. 124) | 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in response 
to Senate Resolution 194 (submitted by Mr. CoPELaAND and 
agreed to on the 16th instant), a report of the facts con- 
cerning deaths occasioned by the administration of Elixir 
of Sulfanilamide Massengill, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed without the illustrations. , 

PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by Local No. 35, United Bag Workers and Allied 
Trades of America, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enact- 
ment of wages and hours of labor legislation and protesting 
against the lay-off of workers in the Philadelphia area, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented the petition of Enterprise 
Grange No. 597, Patrons of Husbandry, of Oaks Corners, N. Y., 
praying for the adoption of “the proposed twenty-second 
amendment to the Constitution,” which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Local No. 10, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, New York City, N. Y., favor- 
ing the enactment of the so-called Wagner-Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—DAIRYING 


Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
from Mr. J. W. Schwartz, president of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, in which he comments upon the pending 
agricultural relief bill, and especially as it refers to the 
dairying interests. I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram may lie on the table and be printed in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Manson, W., November 23, 1937. 
Hon. F. RYAN DUFFY, 


Member of the United States Congress, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas we believe that the Pope-McGill bill will benefit the 
dairy farmer by enlarging his markets, stabilizing feed prices, 
limiting the supply of oils for substitutes, and restricting the 

expansion of dairying in other regions; and 
Whereas we know that the disaster of low prices to producers of 
basic commodities directly results in disaster to the dairymen, as 
it did in 1933, and as it will most certainly reoccur in the future. 
Therefore we, the members of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, assembled in Madison in the eighteenth annual convention, 


vent the defeat of purpose in the act. 
= J. W. SCHWARTZ, 
President, Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation., 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—COTTON-PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the body of the Recor as a part of my re- 
marks a statement by Mr. Atkinson before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee, including a set of resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of the cotton growers of South Carolina. In 
that connection I also ask to have inserted in the RECORD a 
telegram received from Mr. Atkinson covering the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the statement and telegram 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARGUMENT OF MR. ATKINSON BEFORE SENATE AGRICULTURE SUBCOM~- 
MITTEE, OCTOBER 19, 1937 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate committee, I wish to 

express the deep appreciation of the cotton producers of South 


Carolina. for this opportunity to be heard on the forthcoming 
farm legislation, especially as it may relate to the production of 
tton. 


inconvenience, that we 


designated to present the view of the South Carolina cotton pro- 
ducers as at a recent State-wide meeting are not 


affairs of State or Nation. They accep 
will discharge this duty only because they were requested to 
so and because of an unwillingness to withhold any thought 
suggestion that might contribute in some way to the solution 
most serious problem that has perhaps ever confronted the 
ucers. Each one of us, of course, has 
men have whe 
to family and life itself, there can be no greater interest. 

We want to say at the outset that we have come to air no griey- 
ances, though in the administration of recent cotton-control meas- 
ures many inequities crept in which almost destroyed the small 
cotton producers, who comprise more than 90 percent of all 
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lished articles of the A. A. A. > 
ving the feeling that they have a very sincere desire 

be helpful in the solution of the American cotton producers’ prob- 
lems. We have many things in common with all of these. Re- 
moval of tariff difficulties and a greater emphasis on increased in- 
come, as well as price, needs recognized by all in the solution of 
these problems, appear in all discussions. Our objectives and the 
objectives of the administration are very definitely in agreement, 
but our method of achieving these objectives differs in what we 
conceive to be a very vital difference in governmental policy. We 
are convinced that we cannot achieve our declared objectives by 
any method of compulsory governmental control. We have reached 
this conclusion after a study a period of 8 years, in which 
various methods of control have been attempted. Our study shows 
that the first negative of the picture, showing that no form of 
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Federal Farm Board's efforts and later efforts to control the price of 
American cotton under A. A. A. convinces us that though un- 
doubtedly well intended, they have, nevertheless, ended in failure 


tinue to operate, against the very objectives that all are agreed 
upon and are striving earnestly to attain. 
study shows further that any continued policy of com- 
control of acreage or lint yield will ultimately, and at no 
distant date, so stimulate foreign production that we shall very 
soon be confined to a total cotton n in America equal 
to our domestic needs; that when this point is reached—and 
it will be reached while the present generation is in authority, per- 
haps not more than 2 or 3 years—unless we conserve our foreign 
markets, it will dislocate 40 percent of the cotton producers of 
this country and impoverish all American cotton producers. We 
are convinced that such an effect will result if a policy of restric- 
tion of cotton production is continued in any form that is 
compulsory. 


As a consequence of existing tariffs the cotton producers are 
placed in the unequal position of having to buy their supplies 
in a tariff protected market while having to sell their product in 
an unprotected world competitive market. In all fairness, the 
Congress should remove this unequal burden placed on cotton 
producers or compensate the cotton producers for the economic 
injury done by such a policy. Compensation for injury done, 
even though unintentional, is a well-r principle and a 
universal practice. The States have recognized this principle in 
adopting workmen’s compensation laws. These laws provide for 
compensation for personal injury. Economic injustices impose a 
far greater injury and affect larger groups and therefore do 
greater injury than all other causes. The Congress should equal- 
ize this tax the cotton producers have to pay by some form of 
e de equalization payments. This payment should be sufi- 
cient equalize the price of all domestically consumed cotton 
with the prices the manufacturers receive for their goods or that 
the cotton producers have to pay for their supplies under exist- 
ing tariff policies. Subsidy or equalization payments to offset 
tariffs could be allotted on a basis of production for any given 
period that may be determined as fair to all sections, based on 
sworn gin records, and each producer allotted his share in advance 
of planting. Or it might be done in some other of the several 
ways available as may be determined by competent authority. 
This suggestion has in mind the distribution of a fair share of 
allotment for the small producers on which benefits will be paid 
direct. Large producers can and will take care of themselves. 
The set-up and administration of previous plans have tended to 
discriminate against these small producers, who comprise so large 
a portion of our cotton farmers, as well as that other group of 
cotton growers who use improved methods in order to produce. 
large acreage yields by following well-established, approved farm 
practices, and thereby reducing the cost of production. 

We wish to emphasize that our suggestion is the long-range 
view of the cotton problem and is not offered as an emergency 
remedy but as a permanent remedy and as a fixed policy to be 
adopted by the Congress in the solution of the cotton problem. 
We would especially point out here that it is not an effort to 
supply foreign spinners with cheap cotton, as some have main- 
tained. It is an effort or viewpoint for which we are striving to 
establish general recognition that will conserve our foreign mar- 
kets and keep them open for the sale of our product, so that a 
greater demand for American cotton may be maintained and a 
higher price realized. How can American cotton producers main- 
tain the price of their product on a profitable basis if they adopt 
a policy which closes the door for the sale of half of the cotton 
they produce? We quite agree with Secretary Wallace that the 
time has come when the cotton producers must choose between 
limiting their production to domestic consumption or broadening 
their outlet with a view to getting a larger share of the business 
of the foreign spinners while producing for the home market. 

The South Carolina cotton producers have chosen and have 
directed that there be presented to you a copy of the resolution 
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unanimously adopted at a State-wide meeting held in the city of 
Columbia on October 1. This resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas pursuant to call of the Honorable J. Roy Jones, com- 
missioner of agriculture, the cotton producers of South Carolina 
assembled in the city of Columbia for the purpose of agreeing 
upon and recommending a plan that in their judgment will pro- 
vide the most stable, dependable, and satisfactory method of pro- 
ducing and marketing the American cotton crop; and 

“Whereas they are convinced that the restrictions and control 
heretofore adopted and imposed have not provided a satisfactory 
or stable method by which this world crop may be marketed and 
a reasonably profitable price maintained; and 

“Whereas existing tariffs on imports operate to prevent the free 
exportation of American cotton and at the same time impose an 
unequal burden on the American cotton producer by forcing him 
to buy his supplies in a protected market, while he must sell his 
cotton in a competitive world market: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the South Carolina cotton producers, in meet- 
ing assembled, do hereby petition the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion that will provide an equalization payment to cotton pro- 
ducers that will equalize the price of all domestically consumed 
cotton with the prices the manufacturers receive for their goods 
or the cotton producers have to pay for their supplies in a tariff- 
protected market. 

“They also recommend that funds for this e e pay- 
ment be provided from the imposts collected on im 

“Resolved further, That they recommend that no restriction or 
control be imposed on the acreage of cotton to be planted or the 
yield to be made, to the end that the American cotton producer 
may supply the foreign spinner with a larger share of his cotton 
requirements through the regular channels of trade as the for- 
eign demand may develop, and thus reestablish and maintain this 
necessary export market for his product.” 

In addition to the recommendations contained in the resolution, 
it was anticipated that the present soil-conservation program will 
be continued on a purely voluntary basis. 

The South Carolina cotton producers reached their decision after 
studying an analysis showing the effect of the United States gov- 
ernmental policy for the last 8 years on foreign production and 
world consumption of foreign cotton. The record shows that as 
American production declined under Government control foreign 
production increased to fill the gap, resulting in increased con- 
sumption of foreign cotton, while foreign consumption of American 
cotton declined sharply. The record further shows that in 1931-32, 
the last year before A. A. A. control, the total production of foreign 
countries was 9,587,000 bales; by 1933-34 foreign production had in- 
creased to 13,399,000 bales; in 1935-36 the foreign production 
amounted to 15,767,000 bales; and the present crop of 1937-38 is 
estimated at 20,000,000 bales. In other words, in the past 6 years 
foreign production has more than doubled. 

World consumption of American cotton has declined continu- 
ously since the first effort to control the price of the American crop 
in 1929-30 under the Federal Farm Board, while world consumption 
of all cotton has remained either constant or has increased 
throughout the last 8 years, and world consumption of foreign 
cotton has steadily increased. Trade advices the rec- 
ord confirms the statement—that the foreign spinner resented 
governmental control of American cotton and not only promoted 
production of cotton in Brazil and other foreign countries, but 
expanded their research laboratories and put them to work at 
double speed to provide every form of substitute for cotton that it 
was possible to devise, thus further sharply reducing foreign demand 
for American cotton. 

Governmental control of American cotton not only produced this 
attitude on the part of the foreign spinner, thereby stimulating 
foreign production, but failed to achieve its avowed objectives in 
every instance. Price-pegging loans were made to the cotton pro- 
ducers and cotton was stored for the avowed purpose of bringing 
the price up to a parity with other goods and services, but when 
the test came the Government discovered that the plan could not 
be carried out. 

Last spring, after the producers had sold most of their crop and 
cotton could not be bought freely by the American spinners with 
which to operate their mills, what happened? The American 
spinner went to the Government and pointedly charged that our 
Government was hoarding cotton for the benefit of a class and 
that they could not get cotton with which to operate their mills, 
and that unless they could get cotton they would be forced to 
close their mills, which action would result in throwing hundreds 
of thousands out of employment and place in the Government’s lap 
the biggest problem of unemployment it had ever faced. The 
argument the American spinners presented to the Government was 
unanswerable except in one way, and that was to let the mills 
have the cotton. A government cannot prefer one class to another, 
and therefore attempted to do something for the cotton producers 
that when the test came found it could not be done by a govern- 
ment, The manufacturers not only demanded that the Govern- 
ment deliver the cotton with which to operate their mills, but 
demanded that it be sold to them at the then current price. The 
Government could not carry out its plan and raise the price of this 
stored cotton one penny. They had to furnish it at the prevailing 
price. 

What we are attempting to point out to you is that, ee 
compulsory governmental control of a commodity may in theory 
sound like a price solution, when it comes to administering a gov- 
ernment plan it proves itself to be wholly unworkable. 
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Parenthetically we want to point out what our recent efforts 
have clearly demonstrated: That dictatorial economic policies, such 
as we have tried to work under, require dictatorial methods for 
successful enforcement, something the administration has no de- 
sire to put on any class, and certainly the American cotton pro- 
ducer has no desire to embrace it, but even dictatorial methods of 
enforcement would not work with a world crop like cotton, when 
this country now produces less than half of the world crop. Part 
of this year’s large production may be attributed to that underlying 
feeling that has prevailed under recent and present policies that 
no matter how large the production in this country, the Govern- 
ment would take care of the producers. Increased quantities of 
fertilizers and more mules were bought in this belief. Likewise 
the foreign producer assumed that our Government would hold the 
American crop off the market for good prices no matter how large 
the production. What we are trying to point out is that reliance 
on an American governmental cotton policy by both domestic and 
foreign producers has resulted in a large domestic production and 
the largest foreign crop ever produced, thus making the current 
year's total world n the largest in the history of cotton. 

Does this mean that a holding movement of a commodity like 
cotton, that can be kept indefinitely, should not be resorted to in 
times of low prices? Certainly not. A holding movement is 
always in order when prices decline below that point which will 
net the producer a reasonable profit, but such holding movements 
should be entered into by producers themselves. Loans should be 
made available through existing banking facilities at a low rate of 
interest, so that any cotton producer may hold his cotton off the 
market whenever he feels justified. The policy of the Federal 
Reserve banks should be more definitely adjusted for the handling 
of such collateral as will facilitate cotton loans. 

The producer is the only one who can successfully hold his 
cotton for a highen price. The Government cannot do it, because 


price of cotton may be raised it is 
factors involved. Only two ma factors 
world crop like cotton—the size 
the world demand. The size of the American crop may at times 
affect the world price, but it para 


American 


Therefore it is clear that we pro- 
grams to control the price of by restriction of pro- 
duction and price-pegging loans, Shih H methods were wholly in- 
adequate to bring the relief sought. We can neither control the 
world supply nor the world demand for cotton, as we have pointed 
out. As fast as we reduce our production the foreign producers 
step in and supply the diference. Thus under such a policy we 
are gradually forcing American cotton off of the foreign markets. 

Are the foreign producers influenced to increase their acreage by 
reason of an American cotton policy of governmental control? 
There is every evidence that foreign producers and their govern- 
ments are vitally influenced in their production by any control 
program in America. One illustration should be sufficient. On 
October 1 Secretary Wallace delivered an address at Memphis out- 
lining the future farm policy of America, especially as it relates to 
cotton. A foreign government was very much interested in know- 
ing just exactly what he proposed. On October 8 the following 
press report appeared in the Washington Merry-Go Round: 

“The Argentine Government sent a cable to the Embassy here 
asking for full text of Wallace's recent Memphis speech on cotton 
to be sent to Buenos Aires by air mail, a weighty document of 27 
pages, it required $5 postage.” 

No one would contend that cotton producers, that is, some cot- 
ten producers, did not receive temporary benefits as the result of 
recent programs, but they received these temporary benefits at 
great cost, the sacrifice of their future economic welfare, and at 
the same time failed to achieve their objective. A familiar illus- 
tration may be given to point this out. Should a hungry beggar 
knock at your door and ask for something to eat and you gave 
him a good meal, you would have relieved one of his temporary 
needs, but you would not have solved his problem. He would not 
only need to eat today but he would need to eat tomorrow and 
the other days yet to come. Now for the rest of the picture: In 
predepression years foreign consumption of American cotton aver- 
aged about 8,500,000 bales, or approximately 46 percent of all 
cottons consumed in foreign countries. In 1935-36 (by which 
time it was assumed by foreign producers that American govern- 
mental control was to be permanent) foreign consumption of 
American cotton was only 32 percent, and last season, 1936-37, it 
was only 24 percent of the total foreign consumption. It is esti- 
mated that foreign consumption of American cotton for the cur- 
rent season may go as low as 15 percent. In these figures we get 
& very clear picture of what is happening to our foreign markets. 
Foreign growths, as this picture points out, are now 
established in markets where a few years ago American cotton was 
sold freely to the foreign spinner. The foreign spinner did not 
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voluntarily change to foreign growths. He was forced into it. He 
felt that he was compelled by a governmental cotton policy in the 
United States to seek and develop other sources of supply and 
adjust his machinery to use it. In a majority of cases they had to 
alter their machinery and manufacturing technique and even 
install different machinery so that foreign cotton could be substi- 
tuted for the American staple lengths. They made these changes 
reluctantly. It cost them money to make these changes, and only 
the compelling force of an American farm policy could have infiu- 
enced them to do so. The statement has come from sources be- 
lieved to be reliable and confirmed by representatives of the for- 
eign spinners themselves, that if American cotton could be had 
freely 81 percent of the total foreign consumption, other than in 
Russia and China, would be American cotton. 

What, then, is the lasting solution of the cotton producers’ eco- 
nomic difficulties? They need and ask only equal opportunity 
with industry and other interests. Abolish the high-tariff policy 
of this country and abandon all thought of compulsory govern- 
mental control of acreage or yield, and the cotton producers will 
solve their own problems. Insofar as tariff barriers are concerned, 
this is no new suggestion or remedy, but although this inequality 
of treatment in tariff policy has been pointed out many times, 
nothing has been done about it, and the resultant conditions have 
grown worse. The Hawley-Smoot bill sounded the death knell of 
the American cotton producers, and unless something is done 
promptly to correct this inequality of treatment suffered by cotton 

cers, the funeral march will soon begin. It would appear, 
owever, that the President and the Congress believe any radical 
change in tariff policy at this time unwise. If this be the final 
decision, then it is only just that immediate steps be taken to 
correct the unequal burden placed on cotton producers by their 
country’s high-tariff policy. A subsidy or equalization payment is 
suggested for this purpose out of customs revenue. Our tariff 
policy produces this revenue, much of it from 8 Pro- 
ducers, therefore it is only logical and just that a part of the 
revenue so produced should be used in this way to discharge the 
Government's obligation to cotton producers. 

In this connection it is only fair to say that not only do existing 
tariffs and governmental cotton policies prevent exports of cotton, 
but also the Johnson bill forbidding foreign loans to certain debtor 
nations, which appears to include bills of exchange and other cus- 

forms of financing exports. 

The principle of subsidy payment which is proposed to offset 
the tariff is not new. Subsidies are already recognized by our 
Government as the only method of enabling this country to have 

ı a merchant marine. Our present merchant marine is made - 
ble, as you are well aware, by subsidizing the carrying of the mails 
with large payments out of the Federal Treasury. But the cotton 
producer has a legitimate claim of his own. He has in fact a 
direct claim on his Government because of its tariff policy. The 
cotton producers’ economic condition over a long period is directly 
traceable to this tariff policy. Because of the high tariff policy of 
this country the cotton producers comprise a group still having 
small purchasing power. How can the cotton producers increase 
wages and raise the standard of living under a tariff policy that 
prevents free exportation of half of their money crop? World 
trade vitally affects the standard of living and is a major factor 
preventing a higher standard of living in cotton-producing States. 
Cotton, of all crops produeed in the United States, stands in a 
class by itself. No other American crop is so vitally affected by 
this country’s trade policies. It is therefore more necessary that 
the Congress recognize the unequal economic position in which 
tariff pones place the American cotton producer and his greater 
claim for immediate and fair adjustment of the unequal burden 
imposed. 

To summarize: 

(1) Our effort is to conserve the foreign markets for the Ameri- 
can cotton producers in order to increase their income. 

(2) To prevent the ultimate dislocation of 40 percent of the 
American cotton producers and the impoverishment of all Ameri- 
can cotton producers. 

(3) To adjust the existing tariff policy to this end or to com- 
pensate the American cotton producers for the economic injury 
suffered by equalization payments to offset the tariff. 

(4) To emphasize parity of income for the American cotton pro- 
ducers, a5 well as parity of price, as a permanent solution of the 
American cotton producers’ problem, and by these suggested 
methods to raise the standard of living of the lowest income group 
in America. 

For your convenience we attach statistical data showing world 
production of cotton for the seasons 1926-27 through 1937-38, 
world consumption of cotton for the seasons 1928-29 through 
1936-37, domestic consumption of cotton for the 12 months ending 
July 31, 1937, imports of foreign cotton for the 12 months ending 
July 31, 1937, exports of American cotton from 1927 through 1937. 

Finally, we have endeavored to present an analysis, a picture we 
like to call it, showing the effect of governmental cotton policies 
on American cotton for the past 8 years, with its copartner, high 
tariffs, and have suggested a remedy. We have endeavored to do 
so without prejudice and without bias and have relied upon records 
regarded as reliable for the truth of the statements of fact. There 
are some things that cannot be argued. We cannot argue that 2 
and 2 make 4. Neither can we argue truth. We can neither add to 
pen nor take away from it. Truth needs no argument. It has its 

own carrying power, and whether the Congress accepts the recom- 
,mendation of the South Carolina cotton producers or not, it is a 
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matter for its determination, but it is founded on sound basic facts 

which the Congress cannot continue to ignore. In reality it is 

based on truth, and we rely upon its own carrying power for its 
adoption. 


W. E. ATKINSON, Chairman, 
State Committee South Carolina Cotton Producers, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
World production of cotton 


ultimate 


17, 755,000 | 10, 064, 000 27, 819, 000 
12, 783, 000 10, 643, 000 23, 426, 000 
14, 297, 000 11, 331, 000 25, 628, 000 
14, 548,000 | 12, 105, 000 26, 653, 000 
13, 756,000 | II. 548, 000 25, 304, 000 
16, 629, 000 9, 700, 000 26, 329, 000 
12,710,000 | 10, 924, 000 23, 634, 000 
12, 664,000 | 13, 442, 000 26, 106, 000 
9, 472, 000 13, 470, 000 22, 942, 000 
10, 420, 000 16, 221, 000 26, 641, 000 
12, 141,000 | 118,500,000 1 30, 641,000 
1937-38___--....... 2 16,098,000 | 219, 500, 000 135, 598, 000 
1 
3 Estimate. 
Authority: Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
World consumption of cotton 
Foreign World 
15, 226,000 | 10, 552, 000 25, 778, 000 
13, 021, 000 11, 854, 000 24, 875, 000 
11, 056, 000 11, 371, 000 22, 427, 000 
12, 528, 000 10, 353, 000 22, 881, 000 
14, 385, 000 10, 265, 000 24, 650, 000 
13, 780, 000 11, 816, 000 25, 596, 000 
11, 206,000 | 14, 119, 000 25, 325, 000 
12, 539, 000 15, 190, 000 27, 729, 000 
1 13, 135, 000 7, 800, 000 30, 935, 000 
1 Preliminary. 
Authority: New York Cotton Exchange Year Book. 
Domestic consumption of cotton 
Bales 


12 months ending July 31, 1937. — 17,944, 803 
gate ty o 


102. 566 


Authority: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Imports of foreign cotton, 12 months ending July 31, 1937 


Authority: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Exports of American cotton, 12 months ending July 31 


Bales 
c ee TAs Cate Ole 


Authority: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C., November 20, 1937. 
Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Press reports indicate renewal of control under farm bill with 
temporary benefits. We shudder to contemplate what is in store 
for American farmers and consumers as result of such shortsighted 
legislation. Talk with cotton growers daily, and overwhelming ma- 
jority not in favor of control. Only those who administered former 
plans, led by Extension Division and Wallace, support control view. 

Cannot an amendment from floor be put through embodying 
idea as expressed in former correspondence and analysis? 

W. E. ATKINSON, 
Chairman, State Committee South Carolina Cotton Producers. 
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AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—WHEAT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I present for 
printing in the Recorp and appropriate disposition an in- 
teresting letter from a constituent in Moffat County, Colo., 
relative to farm conditions. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Crate, Coro. November 9, 1937. 
Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

Frrenp Ep: Last August I received a note from you stating what 
you had done as to our request for the recognition of summer fal- 
low as an accepted conservation practice in Moffat County. I didn't 
reply to your note at that time, for Mr. Russell, our county agent, 
told me he had already reported to you the success of your efforts 
and also as to conditions generally in the county. Also, I know 
that you get too many letters anyway, but I want to thank you for 
your efforts in our behalf. 

However, what really prompts this letter is the fact that the 
Congress will be shortly called upon to pass farm legislation which, 
in some form, will directly affect myself and all other farmers like 
me for the rest of our lives. We are the people who comprise the 
bulk of the farm population. We live on the land and get our 
living from the land. We live on the land the year around and we 
do not stake a year’s work on a single crop in the hope of quick 
wealth and retirement to the city. When any return 
production costs we turn to something else. In short, we diversify 
and we never create so-called surplus crops. Yet in every farm 


In the farming sections of Moffat County wheat is, as you know, 
the principal crop, and we raise good wheat. In any normal year 
the yield and quality of our wheat will offset our handicap of 
distant markets. That is if we take our wheat in reasonable doses 
with some oats, some barley, some spuds, a good garden, some cows, 
some pigs, chickens, and so forth, it brings us some early cash to 
pay taxes, buy some coffee and tobacco and some underwear till we 
can feed out some pigs or calves, so we can carry on. If the price 
is poor we do without the coffee and the underwear and the next 
year we don't plant so much wheat, but we still live here and pay 
taxes. 

The “big boys” kept right on with wheat until the land bank, 
the machinery companies, and the tax gatherer had them down 
and they were howling to high heaven. Along comes the Triple A 
and pays them enough for doing what “horse sense” should have 
made them do, to put them right back in the business of piling 
up another surplus, so that right now in the Bell Rock, Breeze 
Basin, and Elkhead districts there are more acres of wheat than 
ever before. 

This year Breeze Basin produced close to 35,000 bushels of 
wheat and this fall there is probably 1,000 acres of new land in 
cultivation that was still sagebrush 2 years ago. The “litte fellow” 
who had already cut his acreage was penalized for doing the very 
thing the “big fellow” was getting paid to do until, if he had con- 
formed to requirements, he couldn’t raise enough wheat for his 
own flour. 

Then came the soil-conservation program and wanted the “little 

y” to reduce still more for about $30 on the average farm, for 
planting alfalfa and sweetclover, of which crops he already had 
all he needed. That was supposed to bring his income up to that 
of his city brother. The “big boys” wouldn't have any part of this 
conservation “soup” after all the Triple A “gravy,” so they are now 
demonstrating just how a surplus is produced, with the aid of a 
Federal subsidy. 

The Department of Agriculture pays the farmer to curtail 
wheat production. The Department of State then makes a recipro- 
cal-trade treaty with Canada, allowing her to put more wheat on 
our market, which necessitates a further reduction of wheat acre- 
age on our farms. So the State Department makes another treaty 
with Russia to admit more wheat so that—oh, well, you explain it, 
I'm tired. Secretary Wallace says we are looking for a market for 
200,000,000 bushels of export wheat. He didn’t give any figures as 
to the wheat we've imported the past 18 months. With all the 
palaver and money spent the wheat grower is still at the mercy of 
the gamblers. So, just what has been accomplished? 

Now Wallace asks for a “positive crop-control law,” and the 
“farm leaders” are being kept busy drafting such laws for your con- 
sideration. I don’t know these “farm leaders” and they don’t know 
me or my problems, and I am millions. What I have said of wheat 
is true of all the major crops they have monkeyed with. If we 
must be “controlled,” we, the millions of “little fellows,” want a fair 
chance to supply our share of the Nation’s foodstuff requirements. 
I don’t want a “benefit” or a subsidy. I want a crack at the world’s 
greatest market with my 50 acres of wheat. If the neighbor wants 
to plant 400 acres, they might practice a little “control” on him. 
He is the one producing the surplus, not me. 

I'm not asking a thing, Ed. I'm just telling you. 

Again I thank you for past consideration of the home people. 


The Same, 
L. E. SNYDER. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LOGAN: 

A bill (S. 3050) establishing a 5-day workweek in the 
Federal service, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3051) to provide for the hearing and disposition 
of employee appeals from discriminatory treatment by 
superiors in the Federal service; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

A bill (S. 3052) to provide for the punishment of persons 
transporting stolen animals in interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3053) to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2787) to provide an ade- 
quate and balanced flow of the major agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes, which was, on page 26, lines 3 and 5, to strike out 
the word “shall” and insert the word “may”, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. At the time the Senate took a 
recess on Wednesday evening last the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Pore] had the floor and had not concluded his remarks, 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a critic is not an honest 
critic unless he is also willing to give praise when praise is 
due. I have not hesitated to criticize this administration on 
many occasions; perhaps I shall do so in the future. This 
morning, however, I read in the Washington Herald an article 
which I shall ask to be inserted in the Recorp. The article 
outlines four steps in a program which the article itself 
seems to attribute to the White House. 

Mr. President, if this outline is really the program of the 
White House, I wish to express my highest praise for it. 
There can be no question that the business world is in such 
a state of mind that a gesture from the administration would 
mean almost instant recovery. The program as outlined in 
the Herald proposes drastic modification of the capital-gains 
tax and other tax modifications; it also suggests the necessity 
for a housing program and other matters. 

Mr. President, I happen to come from a section of the 
country where business is enthroned. I wish it to be under- 
stood that I do not hold any brief for Wall Street; I never 
bought a share of stock on margin or for speculation in my 
life; I am not seeking at all in what I say this morning to 
defend the doubtful methods of business; but, Mr. President, 
we need peace now, and anything that promotes peace be- 
tween the administration at Washington and the business 
world will be abundantly rewarded by a changed attitude on 
the part of business interests, with the investment of money 
and the employment of workers by the expenditure of private 
capital. 

I saw in the address delivered by Mr. Tabor, master of the 
National Grange, a very wise reference to business. It was, 
indeed, a wise statement, as I see it. I ask that a brief para- 
graph or two from that address be included at this point in 
my remarks. It bears out the argument I am attempting: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Business: This term is used as including capital, finance, man- 
ufacturing, transportation, distribution, and that host of intricate 
and complex relations that the modern world has given us. We 
may all regret that big business is getting bigger. We are sorry 
when chain and mass production supplant the 
smaller units and the smaller businessman; yet the tendency of 


the times has been for a half century in the direction of the 
efficiency that comes from large-unit operations, Some believe that 
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the pendulum will swing toward decentralization, toward smaller 
units; but time alone can answer this challenge. 

Real Americans want to see our business institutions sufficiently 
prosperous to pay good wages, to pay thelr taxes, to maintain their 
equities and to finally return a fair income to their stockholder 
investors. The structural steelworker who carries out his trade 
20 stories above the street level rightfully receives much larger 
‘pay than the man who wheels bricks on the sidewalk. He has 
greater skill and takes the greater risk. So the investor must be 
fairly paid for the risks he must take. But at this point come 
some of the most serious errors in American national life. In the 
heyday of prosperity enormous salaries and large profits have 
from time to time been too apparent. Too much money has been 
going to capital and management and sometimes too little to labor, 
and often too little to stockholders. Our challenge therefore is 
not to hamper or destroy business, but to enable this great corner- 
post of prosperity to function in the interests of the other groups. 
Commercial leaders need to learn the lesson that property does not 
mean privilege—it rather means greater obligation to others. 

We should turn over a new page in our relations and we be- 
lieve that a new business conscience is being developed out of the 
turmoil of the depression and the period through which we are 
passing. The businessman of the future will be both a business- 
man and a statesman for public gocd. It may be wise to limit 
the income of capital and management. It may be wise to pro- 
vide for protection of both the producer of raw materials and 
the consumer. We have come to a time, however, when labor 
must be given a larger stake in national prosperity. There is some 
better solution than strikes and lockouts—than the destruction of 
5 perty, or the closing of factories. We must find a method so 

at labor can receive its dividends out of prosperity the same 
as stockholder and management, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope that this article 
from the Washington Herald will be read. I sincerely pray 
that it is well founded, because, as a frequent critic of the 
administration, I am here to speak in high praise of this pro- 
gram, if it really is the program. I do not wish to pose before 
my colleagues and the country as a captious critic but as one 
who is willing to give praise when praise is due. So I ask 
unanimous consent that this article may be printed at this 
point in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald of November 26, 1937] 


LABOR-CAPITAL Uniry, R. F. C. Am, HOUSING Part or GOAL—SURE or 
VICTORY 

The Washington Herald is privileged to state on the best authority 
that President Roosevelt not only believes that the present recession 
can be conquered but that it will be conquered in the shortest time 
possible by the adoption of seven major policies. 

Not all of these are new, for plans were being made, many weeks 
before the stock market broke in October, to stimulate the building 
program, which ran into a slump earlier in the year on account of 
high costs and high wages. 

OTHER MAJOR POLICIES RELIED UPON 


The other major policies on which the President relies are: 

Settlement of the differences between the administration and the 
public utilities so that new construction may proceed immediately. 

Radical modification of the undistributed-profits tax so as to 
protect particularly small and growing industries. 

sdomaats Aad ben aap ahh he Seats Northcott 
without throwing too great a burden on the 

Drastic modification of the capital-gains tax. 

at a friendly f between Government and business, 

and also between labor and capital. 

Further use and extension of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. 
PROGRAM OF HOUSING 

To take these points in greater detail: 

1, The blasted hopes of the housing program, which was going 
along smoothly until April of this year, was due primarily to high 
cost of labor and high cost of lumber. 

Since the Government does not build houses but only guarantees 
mortgages, the program relies on the willingness of the ve 
house owner to buy now, and he was deterred from bu; by 
high costs. 

FOUR STEPS NECESSARY 

It is necessary, therefore, to do several 

First, to pass a bill through Congress allowing a down payment 
of 10 percent instead of 20 percent, and lowering the interest rates 
and making insurance really mutual. 

Second, interest contractors on a much bigger scale to enter the 
field, with the result of lowering labor RADA PA OK OROUA 

ERTO $O ETE ee BOR to guarantee mortgages on larger 


ts, especially apartment buildings; and finally, 85 through 
B. F. C. and in other ways to give greater liquidity to mortgages. 
UTILITY EXPANSION 
2. The President’s utility policy has already borne fruit in g 
great executives like Floyd Carlisle and Wendell Willkie to agree 
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me in future should be based on plant cost and not on written-up 
values, 

On the other hand, he has told them that existing Government 
power projects cannot supply more than 13 percent of the popula- 
tion and thereby cannot be considered a menace. 

He has shown no inclination to do away with yardsticks, 
but believes he can convince utility executives that it is more prof- 
itable to cooperate with the Government than to fight it. 

MODIFICATION OF TAX 


3. Modification of the undistributed-profits tax means exemp- 
tions high enough to give small and young industries a chance to 
expand; it means allowance for losses over a reasonable period of 
years and permission to pay off debts. 

The exemption will be at least $25,000, and perhaps more, and 
the maximum tax on the big corporations will be reduced to 20 


mt. 

4. Modification of the capital-gains tax will leave very little to 
pay on any gains realized after a year has elapsed. This measure 
is far more to stimulate the real estate market than the stock 
exchange, although it should leave the exchanges in a healthier 
condition. 

5. The farmers are entitled to real consideration. They are suf- 
fering again from falling prices and promises have been made by 
both parties which cannot be ignored. 

The President believes that a useful bill can be passed without 
any serious drain on the Treasury. 

STRIVE FOR COOPERATION 

6. Every effort will be made to bring the administration and busi- 
ness into line to conquer the recession, not in a year or 2 years, but 
in a few months. 

A great deal will depend on getting the new F. H. A. measure and 
the farm bill quickly through Congress, as well as on getting action 
on the maritime report. 

Work on utility expansion can begin tomorrow with the restora- 
tion of confidence between Government and business. 

LABOR-CAPITAL PROBLEM 

But all important is to bring about better relations between labor 
and capital. 

To this end the Government will use all the influence in its power 
by bringing about conferences so that labor and capital can sit down 
together and settle their differences. 

7. Extension of the scope of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, it is expected, will prime the business pump, while at the 
same time the Treasury has promised economy on the part it has to 
take in budgetary advice. As to balancing the Budget, administra- 
tion advisers feel it would be more cautious to attempt that, in the 
face of a rising, instead of a falling market. 

There is no part of the above which necessitates Govern- 
ment spending on any great scale. What is proposed is a use of 
Government credit to get the housing program going and the stim- 
ulus of Government cooperation to start new spending on the part 
of the public utilities. 

MUST CREATE JOBS 

Increased spend on relief can only be avoided by increased 
employment. Large Government spending on public works can only 
be adopted as a last resort 

This is the on which the President has been working for 
weeks and is now ready to push through with all his well-known 
vigor. 

TRIBUTE TO AMERICA’S DEAD IN WORLD WAR—SPEECH BY 
SENATOR PEPPER 

[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recor a tribute to America’s dead in the World War, 
delivered on November 11, 1937, at Tavares, Fla., by Senator 
Pepper, which appears in the Appendix.] 

NEWLY MINED DOMESTIC SILVER AND ITS RELATION TO AGRICUL- 
TURE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

[Mr. Jonnson of Colorado asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address delivered today 
by Senator THOMAS of Utah on the subject of Newly Mined 
Domestic Silver and Its Relation to Agriculture, which ap- 
pears in the APPENDIX.] 

CONFERENCES BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND UTILITY OFFICIALS 


[Mr. Norris asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner 
appearing in the Washington Star of today, relative to con- 
ferences between the President and utility officials, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, at the last session of the Sen- 
ate I was endeavoring to show the effect of surpluses on the 
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price of commodities this year. It will be recalled that I 
pointed out that the production of corn is about 1,000,000,000 
bushels more in 1937 than it was in 1936 and that the esti- 
mated amount that will be received by the growers is about 
$100,000,000 less. I also stated the amount of wheat pro- 
duced this year and the amount the farmers would receive 
by reason of the declining prices. I did the same with 
reference to tobacco, rice, and other commodities. 

It was very interesting during the hearings which were 
conducted throughout the West and Middle West to observe 
something of the reaction to the philosophy of this measure 
and of this kind of legislation. Most of the farmers who 
testified realize the effect of surpluses upon the market 
prices of the commodities. Occasionally a farmer would ap- 
pear, however, and take the position that a farmer ought to 
be permitted to raise all the crops he could produce, and 
when he was asked why he took that position he would say 
that so long as there is a hungry man in the United States 
or in the world who could consume that produce, the farmer 
ought not to be limited in his production. Not very many 
farmers took that position. In fact, it was just occasionally 
we heard one who did. The great majority of the farmers 
took a different position with reference to that matter. I 
wish to read a brief portion of the evidence taken at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. This testimony was given by the president 
of the State Farmers’ Union in the State of North Dakota, 
a young man who was one of the most able and brilliant 
witnesses who appeared before the committee during our 
entire hearing. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator from Idaho if he is 
about to read from & printed record of the hearings available 
to all Members of the Senate and the House? 

Mr. POPE. Iam sorry the record of the testimony has not 
yet been printed. I have in my hand a typewritten copy of 
the testimony. I understand various members of the sub- 
committee are correcting the testimony, and that it will be 
printed at a very early date. I myself have corrected that 
part in which I examined witnesses, 

Mr. McNARY. Will it be printed and available in time for 
us to read the evidence of the farmers before we cast a final 
vote upon this measure? 

Mr. POPE. I trust so. I do not know just when it will be 
printed, but I think it will be available soon. 

Mr. McNARY. Some time next week? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. Did the committee at any time have hear- 
ings as to the advisability or practicability of excepting from 
the quota control the small farmer; that is, the man who sells 
200 or 300 bushels of wheat? 

Mr. POPE. The bill now before the Senate provides an 
exemption of 300 bushels of corn to the corn farmer, 100 
bushels of wheat to the wheat farmer, and provides that 
where a farmer consumes 75 percent of his crop on the farm 
and sells 25 percent he shall not be subject to the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I know it is in the bill; but were there 
any hearings from which one might be able to arrive at a 
conclusion as to the general opinion of what is a fair amount 
to be exempted? Was there any showing as to the average 
production? For instance, what is the average production of 
wheat on the farm? What I want to know is whether there 
was any showing before the committee as to what is a reason- 
able amount to be exempted. 

Mr. POPE. There was considerable testimony as to the 
average production of wheat on farms in various parts of the 
country. The production varies very widely throughout the 
LXXXI — 25 


country. There was some testimony with reference to the 
provisions contained in the bill. Such testimony was in the 
way of approval of the exemption contained in the bill. 
Further than that, I think there was no testimony on the 
point raised by my colleague. 

I Shall now proceed to read from the testimony of Mr. 
Talbott. As I said a moment ago, he is a very able and bril- 
liant young farmer. He is the worthy son of a very worthy 
farmer who for a long time was a leader in farm matters in 
North Dakota. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL], in 
propounding a question to Mr. Talbott, said: 

This year we have produced a 235,000,000-bushel surplus. Prob- 
ably 200,000,000 bushels of it would have to go into storage. Does 
not that suggest the immediate necessity of seeking to take care 
of our surplus either in a granary or by a controlled production? 

Mr. Tatzorr. That is correct in our judgment, Senator McGILL; 
and, furthermore, for the record—we do not want to quibble over 
words and we recognize this to be true—that when we have an 
unsalable surplus of some particular farm commodity, so far as the 
effect of that on the man who produced the crop, the effect on 
the price structure, it does not make any difference whether it is an 
actual surplus over the needs of all of the hungry people in the 
United States, or whether it is a surplus occasioned by lack of 
purchasing power, because we have got, they tell us, seven or eight 
or nine or ten million people out of jobs. 

The effect on the man who produced that crop is just the same 
as if he had a surplus over the needs of all the people of the United 
States, and it must be dealt with from that standpoint. 

Senator McGILL. And if there is an uncontrolled surplus of that 
commodity, and if it can be sold at any time its owners are ready 
to sell it or throw it on the market, it will have a tendency to drive 


the price down. 
Mr. TALBOTT. interim period it does contribute a defi- 
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nite weight on the kind of a price structure which we have built 
up in this insane, frankly speaking, this insane marketing system 
in the United States. 

Senator Pork. A long time ago Adam Smith, who was one of the 
greatest economists of all time, said that demand means effective 
demand. That is what you meant a little while ago when you said 
the farmer has to face the problem of effective demand and supply. 
The fact that there may be unemployed ten or twelve million 
people, and that maybe, if had the money, would use 
the surplus wheat—the fact that they do have the money does not 
help the farmer in any way in ing of his commodity. 

Mr. TALBOTT. And, Senator, it would not help the fellow who does 
not have a job and no pay check if the farmer gave it away. Who 
would pay the freight on it? Who would process it, grind it into 
yor and deliver it to that fellow who has not a pay check and no 


Senator Pore. It does not do very much good to say that all the 

hungry people in China or even in the United States could consume 
F That does not help the farmer 
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pS TALBOTT. It does not help the problem that confronts us now. 

Mr. President, as a basis for this type of legislation I 
wanted to call attention to this philosophy. I think no one 
wants to see the farmer curtail his production. I wish the 
farmer might continue to produce as much as he desires, 
plant new acres, and produce still more, but if it has the 
effect, the direct effect, of bringing his price below the cost 
of production, if it has the effect of destroying his market 
and destroying the farmer, then I think we may as well face 
the fact and be practical about it. It does not do any good 
to say that so long as there is a hungry man in the United 
States or somewhere else in the world the farmer should 
be permitted to produce, because the farmer has no way of 
getting his commodity to the man who needs it. He cannot 
give it away and he cannot pay the freight to the man who 
needs it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POPE. In just a moment. Mr. Talbott said, “I think 
we had better be practical about this matter and face the 
situation.” 

It was said by a few of the farmers who testified that if 
our distribution system were better, if we could diminish the 
spread between the producer and the consumer, that would 
enable the consumer to buy the farmer’s products cheaper, 
and consume more of them. Perhaps so; but the question 
immediately arises, Are we going to wait until we can work 
out a perfect distribution system before we do anything for 
the farmer? He is now faced with his problem; and it does 
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not answer his question to say that we ought to work out a 
perfect distribution system before we do anything for him. 
That seemed to be the sentiment of the very ablest farmers 
and most thoughtful persons we found at the hearings, 
Therefore it seems to me, and to most of the farmers, that 
those who claim that the farmer ought to produce all he 
can because there are hungry people somewhere are merely 
engaged in wishful thinking and are contributing nothing to 
the solution of the farmers’ problem. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I simply wish to inquire 
of the Senator whether the subcommittee made any further 
inquiry at the hearing from which the Senator has read 
with reference to the statement made by the witness in which 
he designated our marketing system as an “insane” market- 
ing system. Was any further inquiry made into that matter 
at the time? 

Mr. POPE. He, and many other witnesses, attributed a 
good deal of importance to our marketing system where the 
principal farm commodities are made a matter of specula- 
tion in the central markets of our country. 

Mr, GILLETTE. That testimony will be found, then, in 
the hearings? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. They felt that gambling or speculating 
in farm commodities in the boards of trade had an undue 
influence upon the market price; and I think probably there 
is no difference of opinion among the farmers of the country 
in that respect. One farmer after another demanded out- 
right that central market speculating in our farm prod- 
ucts where these commodities are sold short should be abol- 
ished; and one of these days we are going to have to face 
the problem of dealing with our marketing system. The 
witness who made the statement had in mind, I am sure, 
that operations on central markets have accentuated the 
spread that exists between the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator yet discussed the 
element of compulsion under the bill? 

Mr. POPE. I have not, except incidentally; but I expect 
now to proceed with a discussion of the provisions of the 
bill, and, of course, will deal with that subject before I 
conclude. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator a question 
for my own information? Is there any point at which a 
farmer may be put in jail under this bill? 

Mr. POPE. No; unless, of course, for embezzlement or 
some other criminal act which is usually dealt with in bills 
of this sort. If he sells in excess of his marketing quota, 
there is no criminal liability. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It appears to me from the language 
on page 30 that if the farmer fails to understand the rather 
complex records, marketing cards, reports, and so forth— 
which, I confess, that up to date I have not been able to 
understand—he may be cited for a misdemeanor and taken 
into criminal court. Is that correct? 

Mr. POPE. Under subsection (e), on page 30, there is 
a provision that if a farmer does not furnish the records 
desired there is in that respect an offense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator think that the 
average farmer confronting records, marketing cards, re- 
ports, storage definitions, and so forth, will be able reason- 
ably to respond to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? Is not this a terribly complicated thing, and is it 
fair to hold the farmer to a criminal court if he does not 
meet the Secretary’s requirements? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that, of course, the 
administration of the law must be reasonable. It will be 
noted in this section that the farmer is to furnish proof of 
acreage. That certanly would not be difficult to do. He is 
required to furnish proof of his yield, of his storage, of his 
marketing of the commodity in the form of records, market- 
ing cards, and so forth. He is required to keep some sort 
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of record of that, and I take it that such cards and blank 
forms will be furnished him as will make it fairly easy for 
him to comply with them; and I assume that in the admin- 
istration of the law it would be only in an extreme case, 
where there was malice or definite refusal to cooperate, that 
that provision would be utilized. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield right on that point? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. Would the Senator have any 
objection to including the words “maliciously and willfully”? 

Mr. POPE. Not at all. 

Mr.-VANDENBERG. It seems to me there ought at least 
to be that cushion, because I confess to the Senator that, 
while I have listened to his very able presentation and have 
tried to study the bill, it is still as inscrutable as anything 
on earth to me, so far as I am concerned; and I pity the 
poor farmer who confronts the ultimate net result of all 
this legislation in the form of a questionnaire with a de- 
mand for reports. I just do not see how he is going to be 
able intelligently to respond, and I should hate to see him 

prosecuted for something of which I confess I am 
guilty at the moment—namely, a total inability to under- 
stand what in the world it is all about. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator should make this distinc- 
tion: A farmer does not have to understand every detail of 
the administration of the bill, all the formulas that may be 
used, and the like; but he does know what acreage he plants. 
He does know his yield. He does know how much he has 
stored, and how much he markets. I do not know a farmer 
anywhere who could not give that information. There is 
nothing complicated about that. The matters referred to in 
this section are not at all complicated, as I see it; and the 
farmer is not required under any penalty to understand all 
the provisions and formulas used in the administration of the 
law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the farmer will be guilty if he violates any regu- 
lation which the Secretary of Agriculture may ultimately 
conceive, in addition to all the identifications the Senator 
has read; and the Secretary has a superb imagination. 

Mr. POPE. To what section does the Senator now refer? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Section (e), on page 30. In addi- 
tion to all the things the Senator has read, the farmer will 
be guilty if he fails to respond to any reports that “may be 
necessary for the administration of this section and pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Secretary.” 

Mr. POPE. Assuming that the philosophy of the bill is 
correct, assuming that marketing quotas may be desirable for 
inclusion in the bill, let me ask the Senator from Michigan 
if he knows of any way in which he could obtain the neces- 
sary information without some sort of penalty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator stumps me at the outset, 
because he asks me to assume that the philosophy of the 
bill is correct. 

Mr. POPE. For the purpose of the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I again confess to the Senator that 
I have tried to put the divers and sundry philosophies of the 
bill together, and I find myself stymied. Therefore, it is 
impossible for me to respond to the Senator’s question on the 
basis of that premise; but I submit to him that, as the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] has suggested, 
the average farmer responding to this rather amazing re- 
quirement under this very complex bill certainly ought to be 
protected at least to the extent that an honest error shall 
not send him down to the police court. 

Mr. POPE. I entirely agree with the Senator, and, so 
far as I am concerned, I would myself join in such an 
amendment; and I will say to the Senator that I would go 
further. I should be willing to make the penalty just as 
mild as it is possible to make it and hope to obtain the nec- 
essary information in the administration of the law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is fair. I think the Sen- 
ator will agree that we ought not to ask the farmer to com- 
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prehend something which I doubt whether 6 out of 96 Sena- Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President—— 


tors can comprehend at the present moment. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. The section which the Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from Michigan have just been discussing 
comes under the heading of excess-marketing penalty where 
the commodity is being marketed after a marketing quota 
has been established. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. I should like to direct the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that although I have no objection to adding 
the phrase suggested by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH], this section deals with the farmers fur- 
nishing— 

Such proof of their acreage, yield, storage, and marketing of the 
commodity in the form of records, marketing cards, reports, storage 
under seal, or otherwise as may be necessary for the administration 
of this section. 

In other words, in calling on the farmer, if the commodity 
is marketed, for information in the form of marketing 
records when a marketing quota has been established, I do 
not think it is intended to call upon the average farmer to 
produce records which ordinarily he would not otherwise 
have. 

Mr. POPE. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado rose. 

Mr. BURKE, Mr, President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURKE. I understand from what the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. McGILL] has now called to our attention that 
the provisions which the Senator from Michigan is question- 
ing provide a penalty in the form of a fine and, I suppose, if 
the farmer does not have the amount of the fine, whatever 
other penalties the law has in store for a man who is fined 
for a misdemeanor and cannot pay the fine. These pro- 
visions, however, apply not only to the farmer who believes 
in the act and wants to come within its terms but to every 
farmer in the country, including the farmer out in Kansas 
who says, “I do not believe in this restriction of production 
at all, and I do not want to have anything to do with it”; 
yet, if he does not comply with every regulation in the form of 
furnishing information, he is subject to this penalty. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Kansas if 
he desires to answer the question. 

Mr. McGILL. This portion of the bill will apply to every- 
one producing a given commodity after a referendum has 
been held and two-thirds of those voting at the referendum 
have voted in favor of marketing quotas. There is no com- 
pulsion in this title of the bill except such as is provided 
after two-thirds have voted in favor of marketing quotas. 

Mr. BURKE. The man in the one-third minority, how- 
ever, is subject to all these requirements of furnishing in- 
formation and doing everything otherwise which may be 
necessary for the administration of this section and pre- 
scribed by regulation of the Secretary. He is compelled to 
do all those things although he was in the one-third minor- 
ity that did not want to go into this plan. 

Mr. McGILL. That is true; and under our form of gov- 
ernment we have Governors and legislatures of States elected 
by bare majorities which inflict penalties upon the minority 
the same as upon the majority. 

Mr. BURKE, Yes; but heretofore they have not inflicted 
any penalties upon the farmer who wants to go his own way 
and produce, as a result of his labor, the products of the 
soil. I do not know whether anything worse than this pro- 
vision can be found in Russia or Italy. 

Mr. McGILL, It is evident that the Senator from Ne- 
braska simply is not in favor of a measure of this character. 

Mr. BURKE. I will say that I am not in favor of this 
particular provision. 


Mr, POPE. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to yield 
reasonably, but I should prefer that these gentlemen make 
their arguments in their own time. I do want to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Jonson], who has been 
requesting it for some time. 

Mr. McNARY. I simply wish to make the observation that 
it is to be hoped that Senators will speak in the direction of 
the Presiding Officer. Sitting where I am, when Senators 
speak toward the Senator from Idaho, it is impossible to 
understand what is said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator a question. Referring to the matter he has just 
discussed—the matter of distribution under a quota system— 
did any one of the farmers offer any evidence, or did the com- 
mittee gather any evidence from any source whatsoever, as to 
the likelihood of disposition of agricultural products abroad 
and the loss of farm markets for any of these agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes, That formed the basis of a consid- 
erable portion of the testimony. Interestingly enough, farm- 
ers desire to keep our foreign markets, to preserve our out- 
lets for various farm commodities, but some of them who 
were in favor of that, immediately protested against the 
importation of farm commodities from other countries. So, 
I will say to the Senator, there is a great deal of confusion 
as to that particular matter in the minds of farmers as well 
as everybody else throughout the country. We had a great 
deal of discussion on that subject. It is a very important 
question and a very difficult question. y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But before we can arrive at 
a quota system is it not absolutely necessary to determine 
the amount of each commodity to be exported? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. That is taken into consideration 
throughout the bill. Throughout the bill an estimate of the 
exports is given full consideration in determining the normal 
supply of commodities, and for other purposes. I think it is 
the desire of all who are interested in the bill to do all we 
can not only to find export markets for the commodities, but 
to find new uses for the commodities. Considerable testi- 
mony was taken with reference to the possibility of turning 
corn into alcohol, or making use of commodities in various 
new ways. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me so I may ask him another question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Mo- 
GILL] referred to the provision for a referendum. May I 
inquire whether the question submitted to referendum will 
simply be a general question: “Do you wish to participate 
in restrictive quotas?” or is it to be a specific referendum 
which says, “Are you satisfied to accept such and such a 
reduction?” Which will it be? 

Mr. POPE. There is no provision in the bill specifying 
or defining the question which will be asked. I cannot 
answer offhand and say what form the question will take. 
I think it will be a fair question on the basis of whether a 
marketing quota should be established under the conditions 
that exist. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Does not the Senator think that it 
is a totally different question to submit the general proposi- 
tion of authority to be delegated to the Secretary on the 
one hand, or a specific question respecting a total restrictive 
quota, so that the voting farmer before he votes may know 
whether or not the Secretary proposes a degree of limita- 
tion to which actually the farmer himself would be utterly 
opposed? 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield to the Senator from Washington 
in just a moment, after I have answered the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I agree with the Senator from Michigan that the question 
should be as clear and comprehensive as possible, in order 
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that the farmer may understand it. I cannot say more 
than that, because I do not know. I have not given any 
specific consideration to the wording of the question. I 
have not thought of the wording of the question that might 
be submitted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My question goes beyond mere words, 
as the Senator can see. I am merely suggesting that it is 
hardly conclusive simply to ask the farmer this general ques- 
tion: “Are you willing to let the Secretary of Agriculture 
restrict your production in return for such Government 
checks as the Secretary is willing to sanction?” That is 
scarcely a conclusive question. 

Mr. POPE. I should say that would be a very poor ques- 
tion to ask, and would not be in accordance with the facts 
at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would probably be entirely too 
frank, perhaps the Senator means. 

Mr. POPE. No; because the farmer is not going to receive 
any payments in the first place if he is a non-cooperator. 

I now yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. With reference to the precise 
point raised by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], it seems to me there should be no difficulty with 
respect to an understanding of the agreement to be reached, 
so far as the provisions on the bill on pages 24 and 25 are 
concerned. The bill, in other words, provides that the Secre- 
tary must hold public hearings. Then he must issue a proc- 
lamation. That proclamation will contain the findings and 
the conclusions which he reaches as to what should be done 
in reference to quota. That proclamation must necessarily 
be definite. Then what the farmer votes upon is the question 
as to whether or not that proclamation shall be suspended. 
So there can be no difficulty about that. The law itself will 
require a very definite statement to the farmer that he is 
voting for or voting against continuation of the proclamation. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, that is an entirely accurate 
statement of the provisions of the bill in respect to that 
matter. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I simply wish to make a suggestion. The 
suggestion was made day before yesterday that the bill be 
studied section by section, and following along the line of 
that suggestion we had reached a study of page 10 of the 
bill. If that method of procedure is continued we shall have 
a logical record, one that can profitably be read. But if we 
jump about in grasshopper fashion from page 30 to page 35 
and back to page 7, we shall have a haphazard record. I de- 
sire to discuss the referendum feature when we come toit. I 
think that is a terrible provision of the bill. However, I do 
not want to discuss it at this time. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Pore] suggested the other day that starting with title I 
we discuss the bill section by section, and under that sugges- 
tion page 10 of the bill had been reached. If we follow that 
practice logically we will get somewhere in the study of the 
bill. 

Mr. POPE. I think the suggestion is a good one. How- 
ever, I desire to be generous in answering questions that are 
asked me by Senators who may not be present throughout 
the entire discussion of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not objecting to that suggestion of 
the Senator from Idaho, but if a Senator has anything he 
wishes to discuss on page 57, for example, let him reserve it 
until Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday of next week, when- 
ever a discussion of that page of the bill shall be reached. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Idaho made 
quite clear to us that he intended to discuss at this moment 
the matter of compulsion. 

Mr. POPE. No, Mr. President. If the Senator will allow 
me to proceed, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
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the amendment on page 8 which has reference to commodity 
loans, with which we were dealing the other day. It will be 
noted that on top of page 8 of the bill the amendment reads: 

That whenever a national marketing quota is in effect for the 
current crop of the commodity, then the Corporation is directed to 
make such loans available to any noncooperator on his stock of 
such of the commodity in excess of his farm marketing quota 
established for the commodity; but the loan rates shall be 70 per- 
cent of the loan rates prescribed in schedule A. 


The reason the committee inserted that amendment was 
the realization, I think, that the noncooperator, who js com- 
pelled by reason of the referendum to participate in the mar- 
keting quotas, might be in such a position financially that he 
could not store his commodity without distress. 

Therefore the provision is here made that the noncooper- 
ator may have a loan equal to 70 percent of the loan made 
to the cooperator under such circumstances. He has been 
forced, so to speak—at least as the result of the referendum 
he must take part in the marketing quotas, and it seemed 
fair to the committee that he should be entitled to a loan 
when he stored his grain under the marketing quota 
provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me at that point for a question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was the very matter I rose to ask 
about. I take it from the bill as I read it, that after 51 
percent, or whatever the percentage is, of the farmers raising 
any given crop agree that this provision be made effective, 
those who do not so vote are penalized. In the first place, 
they are forced to conform, as I understand, and in the next 
place, because they do not agree to the arrangement, then 
when they come to borrow they can get only 70 percent, 
instead of the usual amount prescribed in schedule A. So 
it would seem—and I should be glad if the Senator would 
answer that in his time—it would seem to me that provisions 
are set up in the bill in the shape of threats, or lack of ability 
to have all the benefits, in order that the man who is in- 
clined to be a noncooperator shall be forced to vote with the 
majority. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is entitled to his own conclusion 
in the matter. A great majority of the farmers who ap- 
peared before the committee felt that that much compulsion 
was necessary in order to have an effective program. If no 
compulsion were provided, the farmers could not and would 
not reduce the surpluses to which I have referred. We felt 
that we were giving the farmers an opportunity, through the 
contract provisions of the bill, to make the necessary reduc- 
tions in their acreage in order to prevent surpluses from 
accumulating; but most of the farmers thought that if for 
any reason the surpluses should accumulate it would be 
better to control those surpluses than to suffer such a disas- 
trous price decline as would destroy the farmers. Therefore, 
they feel that this much compulsion, if necessary, would be 
endured in order to avoid the much more disastrous conse- 
quence of a price decline such as we had in 1932, which would 
destroy the farmer, remove him from his farm, and make 
him unable to pay his indebtedness or to support his family. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one further question, and I will 
be through. The bill does, then, impose upon all farmers 
in the United States raising a given crop all the penalties 
and obligations which are placed upon those who voluntarily 
go along? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator’s statement is too broad. In the 
first place, it will impose the obligations of a marketing quota 
upon those farmers who produce a given commodity after a 
referendum has been held among the farmers. It does not 
impose them upon all who grow the commodity, because 
many of them will be exempt under the provisions of the 
proposed law. Under the terms of the proposed law, after 
there has been a two-thirds vote in favor of imposing the 
quota, there will be imposed the obligations set out in the 
bill upon those who are producing for market and who sell 
their products. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not consider me 
offensive if I ask if he is not splitting hairs. Does he mean 
that the exemption is for the man who raises a hundred 
bushels or three hundred bushels? 

Mr. POPE. Exactly; the exemption as set out in the bill. 

Mr.COPELAND. Then, by and large, after the referendum 
has been taken, all the obligations, benefits, privileges, and 
penalties attached affect all the farmers raising the particu- 
lar crop? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I gathered from what the Senator from New 
York said that he was under the impression that if there 
was a referendum, and two-thirds voted for the marketing 
quota, and one-third voted against it, there was a penalty 
against those who voted against it. 

Mr. POPE. Oh, no. 

Mr. LOGAN. May I ask the Senator if it is not true that 
those who vote against it have the privilege of becoming 
cooperators just as those who vote for it do? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the minority want to come along after 
the vote has been taken, there is no discrimination at all 
against them? 

Mr. POPE. Not at all. I may say to the Senator that 
the referendum method has been used frequently in Ameri- 
can life. All of our local option laws, in effect, provide for 
referendums, and in all such cases, after a referendum and 
a favorable vote by the required majority, all whom it affects 
are subject to the law in exactly the same way. 

Mr. LOGAN. And this penalty, or this reduction of the 
amount which may be borrowed, applies only to the minority 
who refuse to become cooperators after the referendum? 

Mr. POPE. Who refuse to comply with the marketing 
quota. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. POPE. The term “cooperator” is used in connection 
with one who signs under the original contract. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. I do not understand the matter as the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky does, from a reading of the bill. He 
says the penalty applies only to those who after the referen- 
dum refuse to go along. They do not have any choice, do 
they, as to whether or not they will go along? If two-thirds 
of the farmers in the particular group vote to apply the 
quotas the one-third still have to go along, do they not? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE. That was not what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky just said. 

Mr. POPE. I understood him to say just that. The mere 
fact that two-thirds or more vote for the proposition and 
one-third or less vote against the proposition does not make 
any difference as to the treatment of the two-thirds and the 
one-third, under the marketing-quota provision. 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. The one-third are in the 
same position with the two-thirds, so far as living up to the 
quota is concerned. 

Mr. BURKE. But there is the one difference, in reference 
to the loan. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. Those who feel, for any reason, that they 
want to vote against the imposition of the quota, and do 
vote against it, are limited to 70 percent? 

Mr. POPE. No; the Senator is wrong about that. Those 
who have signed the original adjustment contracts and have 
become cooperators are entitled to a loan under the provi- 
sions of Schedule A. Then, under the marketing quotas, if 
they are established, the noncooperators, whether they voted 
for or against the imposition of the quotas in the referendum, 
will be entitled to 70 percent of the loan to which the origi- 
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nal cooperators, those who signed the adjustment contracts, 
are entitled. 
Mr. BURKE. Just one more question. There is no way 
in which those who fail to come in the class of cooperators 
in the original signing can later, so far as the particular 
is concerned, recant and say, “We have now decided 
we want to go along, and we want the 100-percent loan,” 
is there? 
Mr. PE. As I understand, those who cooperate must 
sign during the 5-month period provided in the bill, which 
means the last 5 months of the year before the marketing 
year begins. Otherwise they will have no opportunity to 
sign the contract until the last 5 months of the next year. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I have been studying the limitations which 
appear in the corn provision, both as to the subject and 
to the person. I wish to ask whether it is true that, after 
the referendum is taken, assuming that 6634 percent of the 
eligibles put the quota into effect, the law will apply only 
to field corn which is marketed or which is fed to stock that 
is marketed in interstate commerce? 

Mr. POPE. I think we discussed that matter the other 
day, if I understand the Senator’s question correctly. 
There are certain exemptions, and those who fall within 
those exemptions are not subjected to the marketing quotas. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is not the Senator off the question? I am 
talking about the object, the thing itself, the corn; not the 
farmer. I shall ask a question about the farmer later. The 
exemption does not relate to the corn, does it; it relates to 
& farmer who raises not more than 300 bushels of corn? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, let us have the first question answered. 
Is it true that the law would apply only to field corn which 
was itself marketed or which was fed to stock that was 
marketed? 

Mr. POPE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it true that the law would apply only to 
farmers who marketed more than 25 percent of their crops, 
with an exemption therein of farmers who did not market 
more than 300 bushels of corn? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it true that the farmer who would market 
no more than 300 bushels of corn would not be brought within 
the law by marketing more than 25 percent thereof? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. If he does market 25 percent 
of the crop, he may become a cooperator, but he is not 
required to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is voluntary, as I understand. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; that is voluntary. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, another question: Is it true that the 
granary part of the proposed law is to apply only when there 
is a surplus over the normal? 

Mr. POPE. It may apply before there is a surplus over the 
normal. When I get to that provision in a few moments I 
will point out how it will apply, and if I do not do so, I am 
sure the Senator will ask me the question then. The ever- 
normal-granary provision may apply before there is a normal 
production under certain circumstances, but I will deal with 
that in a few moments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator will permit another question, 
perhaps he might discuss it, too, when we reach the granary 
provision. The marketing quota, which is another feature 
entirely from the one to which I have alluded, is to apply 
only where there is a price below parity? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, it is true, is it not, that the mar- 
keting quota is to apply only after an affirmative vote of 66% 
percent in a referendum? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 
Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President—— 
Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The only purpose of pressing the mat- 
ter is that there may be publicity of the debate in the 
Senate so as to give to the farmers who have had no op- 
portunity to know about the details of this bill knowledge 
of it, so that they may assert themselves, if they so desire. 

I think I am right—and I will ask the Senator if I am 
not—in saying that, under the bill as now framed, if a 
farmer in my native county in Michigan or in my adopted 
State of New York fails to vote favorably in the 


and one of those penalties even takes the form of the possi- 
bility of a charge which will lead to a conviction for a mis- 
demeanor and a court penalty. That is the situation, is it 
not? If it is, I hope that it may be made very clear to the 
country, and then, if I know anything about the farmers, 
their individualism and their independence, they will rise up 
in opposition and protest against this proposed 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE.. Just a moment. May I ask Senators from 
now on to limit their discussion to questions if they will? 
It was a very good speech which was made by the Senator 
from New York from one who is opposed to the philosophy 
of the farm bill, and I should expect him to make that 
type of speech in his own time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield to me there? 

Mr. POPE. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not opposed to the philosophy of 
farm relief. I am opposed to certain features of this bill, 
but they are features which could be corrected. I am not 
rising here to say it is all useless and nonsensical. 

Mr. POPE. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am here urging upon the Senator that 
he shall use his abundant brains and capacity so to shape the 
bill that it may be acceptable to the American farmers and 
not impose upon them impossible burdens. 

Mr. POPE. I want to thank the Senator for saying he is not 
opposed to the philosophy of the bill and this type of ap- 
proach to the problem. I appreciate his statement. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH and Mr. McNARY addressed the 
Gut 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Washington first requested 
me to yield, and I yield to him. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho whether or not in the hearings which were held in 
all parts of the country during the last summer it was not 
made plain to the farmers who attended those hearings that 
the bill probably would contain the provisions which the 
Senator from New York thinks so objectionable? 

Mr. POPE. That was made just as clear as the members 
of the subcommittee could make it. The witnesses were asked 
specifically as to the various provisions of the bill. When 
the Senator from New York assumes that the farmers do not 
know anything about this type of legislation, I think he is 
making an unwarranted assumption. I found that the 
farmers of the various communities were unusually well in- 
formed about this type of legislation. Many of them came 
prepared to discuss this bill. Some of them had not read the 
bill but had read excerpts from it and had seen something of 
it in the newspapers. So we were constantly surprised as a 
subcommittee to find the great ability of the farmers to dis- 
cuss this matter. Their attention was called to the various 
provisions of the bill; they themselves raised questions about 
this or that provision of the bill which were discussed, and if 
the members of the subcommittee could answer the questions 
they were answered, 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 
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Mr. POPE. I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I had hoped that we might discuss this bill 
without the able Senator from Idaho thinking because ques- 
tions were propounded that those propounding them were 
unfriendly to the measure. Suppose some are unfriendly to 
the measure; the enemies of the bill, if there are any, should 
be permitted to bring out objectionable features as well as 
favorable provisions of the bill. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think anyone should become 
hypersensitive. There was a bill pending before the Senate 
a number of years ago, which I handled for 8 weeks, and I 
do not think during all that time when there was tremendous 
opposition to the measure anyone thought improper ques- 
tions which were asked so long-as they were directed to the 
provisions of the bill. I have not made up my mind about 
this bill; some provisions I like and some I do not. What my 
ultimate course will be will be decided by my own judgment, 
but I intend to say as much as I want to on the bill and to 
ask as many questions as I desire. 

I feel, furthermore, that I labor under a handicap. The 
Senator speaks about the hearings that were held. No one 
knows about those hearings. I have never known in my 
20 years’ experience a previous instance when the Senate did 
not have before it the hearings which were actually held, so 
as to be able to judge for itself what the witnesses were 
intending by their testimony. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator from Oregon clearly mis- 
understood my reference to the Senator from New York a 
few moments ago. I always enjoy hearing the Senator from 
New York express his views; I shall expect him to express 
them fully, as I shall expect every other Senator to express 
fully his views with reference to the bill. But in line with 
what the Senator from Oregon said a few moments ago I 
wish Senators would defer the expression of their opinions 
at length until later, in their own time, and not take my time 
to express their views at 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as a matter of privilege, 
will the Senator permit me to say a word there? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator said, in effect, that the 
farmers who appeared before the committee were familiar 
with this type of legislation. I was born on a farm; I know 
farmers; and I know they are intelligent, even though they 
are born on a farm. I know they are familiar with the type 
of legislation, but what I want to know is, are they familiar 
with this proposed legislation? Are they familiar with this 
bill? That is my point. 

I have voted, I think, for every farm bill during the 15 
years I have been a Member of the Senate. This bill has in 
it features which I believe are antagonistic to the very spirit 
and soul of the American farmer, and my judgment is that 
when the independent farmer comes to realize that he is sub- 
ject to fine, and even to imprisonment, if he does not con- 
form, there will be resentment on the part of the farmers 
of this country. So it is incumbent upon the Senator to 
make clear not only that this type of legislation is needed 
but that this particular bill conforms to the type of legisla- 
tion necessary to help the American farmer, and not to put 
him in jail. 

Mr, POPE. I may say to the Senator that, with my poor 
ability, I am trying to make that as clear as I can not only 
to the Senate but to the people of the country. 

Mr, CONNALLY and Mr. McGILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator from Texas first rose, 
and I yield now to him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say to the Senator from New 
York that we all realize his having voted for farm legislation 
heretofore; but let me suggest to the Senator that, in his 
private practice, when he finds a patient is sick—and the 
farmer is sick now—does not he as a doctor put him under a 
little bit of discipline? Does he just tell him, “You have a 
bad cold and it is snowing outside but go out and do as you 
please”? Agriculture is ill. We have called in the doctor. 
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If we are to tell the farmer, “You must do certain things but 
if you do not do them you can just go your own way,” of 
course he will not get anywhere. Is not that the attitude 
we are in here today? We have called in an expert physician, 
not so good as is the Senator from New York, no doubt, in his 
particular line, but we have called in the doctor, and we are 
going to tell the farmer, “Mr. Farmer, you are sick, and if 
you want the doctor now you have got to go along with the 
program, take the treatment prescribed, and conform to the 
list of things that you have got to do and the list of things 
you must not do. If you do not do this the doctor is through.” 
I dare say the Senator from New York, if he found a man 
with a great big “bay window,” would not advise that he go 
out and run a foot race. He would say, “Walk some before 
breakfast, drink some orange juice, cut down on fats, and 
do what I am advising you to do or you are going to blow 
up.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Texas there is this difference? In the case of a sick 
patient we put him in a hospital, but in the case of a farmer 
it is proposed to put him in jail. That is the difference 
between the two. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Hospitals are confining—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Texas to reply. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I dislike very much to disagree with the 
Senator from Oregon on farm matters. He is a great ex- 
pert; I have read his name for years in connection with the 
McNary-Haugen and other farm bills; but the Senator from 
Oregon did not attend any of these hearings, as I understand? 

Mr. McNARY. We did not have any; that is the reason. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The committee went all over the United 
States. Did they not go to Oregon? 

Mr. McNARY. No; they did not go to Oregon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Oregon was in 
Oregon. Why did he not have a hearing? Why did he not 
call someone in? 

Mr. McNARY. I was not a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I presume the Senator from Oregon 
was sitting under the shade tree in the morning fanning 
himself and playing golf in the afternoon. Why, instead of 
doing that, did he not listen to the farmers, and get some 
information on this subject? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. POPE. Just a moment. I want to take some of my 
time, if I can, now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
declines to yield. 

Mr. POPE. I wish to say to the Senator from Texas, to 
the Senator from Oregon, and to all the other Senators that 
they were invited in their respective sections to attend any 
of the hearings they desired. A number of Senators and 
Members of the House did attend the hearings held by the 
subcommittee, and they all had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. McGILL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. POPE. I yield now to the Senator from Kansas, who 
has been asking me to do so for several minutes. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Idaho. As he has very properly 
stated, the subcommittee was surprised many times at the 
intelligence exhibited by the farmers and their ability to 
discuss the question of marketing quotas generally as set out 
in this bill. 

I think the Senate should also have called to its attention 
that not only did members of the Farm Bureau discuss that 
phase of the bill, but at our hearings at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., the president of the State Farmers’ Union set out in 
his testimony the resolutions adopted by a convention of 
representatives of that organization from 10 States, in which 
the Farmers’ Union in those 10 States declared themselves in 
favor of the marketing quota. After this man, Glenn Talbot, 
had testified with reference to this particular bill and its 
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provisions with reference to marketing quotas, the national 
convention of the Farmers’ Union was held and passed reso- 
lutions, after electing their officers, declaring themselves, 
after the measure had been discussed, in favor of marketing 
quotas. 

I think it is very important that we should know that the 
farmers of the country generally understand not only the 
provisions of the bill, but marketing quotas as discussed 
generally throughout the country. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say in addition to what the Senator 
from Kansas has just stated that in my own State hearings 
were held. The master of the State Grange appeared in 
opposition to the bill. A State Grange convention was held 
and the whole matter was threshed out in that convention. 
By a majority vote the delegates to the National Grange 
convention were instructed to support the provisions of the 
bill. I think it is a mistake to assume that the farmers who 
have been considering the matter for many months are not 
more familiar with it than perhaps anybody else. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Oregon has been trying for 
several moments to interrupt me. I yield first to him. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield in deference to “my leader.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Is not this the situation with respect to the hearings? It 
was impossible for the subcommittee to go into every State in 
the Union if the hearings were to be concluded in time to get 
a bill enacted and put into effect to cover the crops of 1938. 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and its 
subcommittees fixed more or less central locations in various 
parts of the country in order to hear the farmers. As I under- 
stand, the hearings were proposed and carried out to hear the 
farmers, and not Senators. Senators can be heard here. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If Senators happened to be members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, certainly they 
ought not to expect the time of the subcommittee to be con- 
sumed in hearing them when the hearings were held for the 
purpose of giving the farmers an opportunity to be heard. 

While it may be true that the farmers do not understand 
the exact language of the bill—because it has been impossible 
to give every farmer in the United States a copy of it so he 
could read it—yet it is true that hearings were held in order 
to try to ascertain the consensus of opinion among farmers, 
and after that consensus of opinion was obtained by the com- 
mittee a bill has been worked out as nearly in conformance 
with that consensus of opinion as the committee could work it 
out. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. POPE. That is entirely true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the farmers may not know every 
sentence and phrase in the bill, they do understand what it is 
about, and very largely and by an overwhelming majority of 
those who took the trouble to appear before the committee 
they have recommended this kind of legislation. 

Mr. POPE. I think that is entirely true. I yield now to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. May I have the privilege of making a few 
remarks at this time and place? 

Mr. POPE. I hope the Senator will observe the injunc- 
tion which he made a few moments ago, that I be permitted 
to continue. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to return to the bill. The Senator 
from Kentucky made a statement to which I should like 
briefly to reply. I hope I may have that courtesy extended 
to me, as I yielded to him. 

Mr. POPE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senator from Oregon will proceed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when Congress adjourned 
last August it was thought this bill would be taken up in 
January. The Recorp so stated, and it was stated by the 
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chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], that January 
would be ample time for its consideration and passage. 
There is no reason, so far as the farmer is concerned, to 
be in undue haste in the consideration of this measure. 

Mr. President, I did not attend the hearings, because they 
did not come within 700 miles of my home, and I was not 
invited. Further, as the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] said, the subcommittee did not want to hear me 
anyway. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not say the subcommittee did not 
want to hear the Senator. I simply emphasized the fact 
that the hearings were held for the farmers. 

Mr. McNARY. I say that in all kindness, knowing the 
committee did not have any time for me; but I was not 
invited and the hearings did not come within 700 miles of 
my home town, to which I have no particular objection. 

As to the bill itself, the bill the committee was considering 
was Senate bill 2787, containing 46 pages... That bill is not 
like the one now before us. That bill contained two or three 
major propositions which took up a great deal of the time 
of the hearings. It related to parity income, which is not 
in this bill. The tariff provision, which gave the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to increase and decrease tariffs, is not 
in this bill. 

Mr, POPE. Because it was not thought the Senate could 
initiate tariff legislation. 

Mr. McNARY. But we talked about this bill of 46 pages. 
I am speaking about the bill on which the Senator and his 
subcommittee went before the farmers. The basic issue has 
been changed. 

Mr. POPE. Not as to corn and wheat. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; but as to other commodities. 
That bill, as I have said, contained 46 pages, and was sent 
out in advance by the Farm Bureau Federation, mainly, 
whose members attended the committee hearings. The Na- 
tional Grange and members of the Farm Bureau are opposed 
to the bill, so far as I am advised. 

Mr. POPE. I hope the Senator will not make the mistake 
of saying that our hearings were attended mainly by mem- 
bers of any one farm organization. There was a greater 
number of Farm Bureau members than of Grange members 
or Farm Union members, but certainly not a majority any- 
where of the members of any one farm organization. Be- 
sides; many farmers were not members of any organization. 

Mr, McNARY. One of the members of the committee so 
stated to me. I have no particular objection to that if it 
be true. Of course, I have not had access to the hearings. 

The bill on which the Senator and his committee went 
among the farmers, prepared by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, consisted of 46 pages. The bill we studied and upon 
which the committee did not have hearings contained 124 
pages. We studied that 124-page bill in the committee for 
4 days without any hearings on it whatsoever. The bill now 
before us contains 97 pages. We are now considering this 
97-page bill. 

I only mention that to indicate that there has been no 
permanency of plan. This general structure was put up for 
us to study, but there has not been any meeting of minds, 
even on the subcommittee or among the farmers of the 
country, favorable to any one of the three different models 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I am going to turn to the bill, because the 
Senator from Idaho has been very courteous in his conduct 
of the matter. When we recessed Wednesday we were on 
page 9 of the bill, paragraph (b), the so-called Bilbo amend- 
ment, which was passed over. I wish to ask the able Sen- 
ator from Idaho if I correctly interpret the language found 
on the same page under subsection (c). 


For the purposes of this act any agricultural commodity shall 


shall prescribe in order more effectively to 
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This would give the Secretary of Agriculture full power to 
determine where the farmer must store his grain or his 
corn. In many instances farmers have on their own places, 
at their own expense, constructed granaries and storehouses. 
When I was a boy we had one on the farm which I thought 
was ample to take care of the grain of the State. 

In many other instances we have throughout the country 
warehouses or storehouses or elevators owned by private in- 
dividuals for hire. In many other instances, where coopera- 
tive associations have attained considerable strength, we 
have warehouses controlled by cooperatives. 

Here is the dilemma in which I find myself, if I am in 
one, and if I am, I know the Senator from Idaho can ex- 
tricate me. Here is Mr. A with a warehouse on his own 
farm. Mr. A belongs to a cooperative association which has 
a warehouse. Near him is a warehouse or elevator privately 
owned. Under this provision of the bill, as I read it, the 
Secretary of Agriculture could dictate to Mr. A where his 
grain should be stored, and he would have no voice in the 
matter at all. Is not that the interpretation to be placed 
on this provision of the bill? 

Mr. POPE. This is a provision in the original bill. The 
bill has been amended and modified as the Senator has 
suggested, but this is a provision which the farmers desired. 
They have had experience, in the corn section of our country 
as well as in the cotton States, with storage under seal, and 
in their experience they have found that it was desirable to 
give the Secretary authority to store on farms or in such 
other warehouses as might be specified. The practice was, 
in connection with the former corn loans, to store on the 
farm, wherever possible, and then to store in such other con- 
venient places as might be desirable. Assuming that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is going to confer with the farmers 
and cooperate with them in doing the thing that is to their 
best interest—and the farmers themselves who take part in 
the preparation of this bill had that much confidence in the 
Secretary; and I am frank to say that I have, not only in the 
present Secretary of Agriculture but in any other Secretary 
who may administer this bill—I feel that in cases of this kind 
the Secretary would act reasonably and as much as possible 
in harmony with the wishes of the farmers. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not like to write a bill because I bear 
affection toward a particular individual, or have confidence in 
him, or the reverse. Let us use our own brains. That is 
what I want to do. I think the Senator must admit that 
it is true that this provision gives to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture arbitrary power to determine where the grain will be 
stored. That is my point. Is not that so? 

Mr. POPE. He is given power to determine where the 
grain will be stored. 

Mr. McNARY. Could we not improve the provision in 
this fashion? I am only trying to help improve the Sena- 
tor’s bill, whatever my course regarding it may be. Instead 
of the Secretary saying to a man who is a cooperative, 
“You must put your grain in this privately owned warehouse; 
you cannot store it on your farm,” should not the farmer 
be given the privilege of storing his grain where he wishes 
to store it, subject to certain specifications by the Secretary 
of Agriculture? He should be able to specify that it must 
be stored in a place that provides safe storage from fire, or 
from inclement weather, and that it must be insured. 
Should he not specify certain conditions under which the 
grain must be stored, rather than telling the man, “You 
just store it where I tell you to store it”? 

Mr. POPE. I think the desire of the Senator from Ore- 
gon in that respect is exactly the same as mine. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. My own thought was that any man who had 
reached the high position of Secretary of Agriculture prob- 
ably would act just as reasonably as the Senator would act, 
and as I hope I would act, in doing the very thing he sug- 
gests; but, personally, I have no objection to a modification 
of the language so as to require the Secretary to advise with 
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the producer, or any other language along the line suggested 
by the Senator. 

Mr, McNARY. It could be very easily worked out in such 
@ way as to take away the arbitrary, autocratic power which 
now is placed in the Secretary. 

Let me say that we are always speaking about that lovable 
character, the present Secretary of Agriculture. He is not 
going to do any of this work. It is inexperienced men who 
go out in the fields who deal harshly with farmers, because 
they do not know the farm business from the practical side. 
I want to protect the farmer from some fellow coming along 
and saying, “I do not care if you do have storage on your 
farm, or a cooperative, you put the grain where I tell you 
to put it.” A good many of them will do that. 

Mr. POPE. As one of the authors of the bill, I shall be 
very glad to consider an amendment by the Senator along 
that line. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. Unless there are other questions regarding 
pages 9 or 10, I think we will proceed now to the consumer 
safeguards at the top of page 12. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me see if I understand the interpre- 
tation of the language in subdivision (b) on page 11, line 7: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), the parity pay- 
ment shall be computed at a rate equal to the difference between 
the current average farm price for the commodity during the 
marketing year just closed and the maximum income rate therefor 
under schedule A of this title if the difference between such current 
average farm price and the maximum income rate is less than the 
applicable parity payment rate. 

The “current average farm price” refers to the marketing 
year just closed? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Take the case of this year, 1937: The 
marketing year closed, as I read the bill, on the 30th of 
June of this year. The current average farm price would 
be considered as of that date. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. What does the bill mean when it says?— 

Shall be computed at a rate equal to the difference between the 
current average farm price for the commodity during the mar- 
keting year just closed— 

Which I have stated— 


and the maximum income rate therefor under schedule A. 


Mr. POPE. Schedule A appears on page 21. 

Mr. McNARY. Thai refers to parity payments in the 
schedule. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. But what is meant by?— 

The maximum income rate therefor, under schedule A of this 
title, if the difference between such current average farm price 
and the maximum income rate is less than the applicable parity- 
payment rate. 


The parity-payment rate is found on page 21. 

Mr. McNARY. The current average farm price is based 
upon the year prior to the time the calculation is made. 
What is meant by— 

The maximum income rate under schedule A * 
difference between such current average farm 
mum income rate is less than the applicable parity-payment rate. 

I am suffering from a slight confusion there. 

Mr. POPE. I judge the Senator has not taken his pencil 
and calculated that point with reference to the table. It is 
the desire, of course, to pay the cooperator the parity price. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; there is no question about that. 

Mr. POPE. If the difference between the current average 
farm price and the parity price, we will say, is 10 cents, the 
cooperator will receive that much. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. If the Senator will make the calculation, he 
will find that in the upper part of the percentages in the table 
on page 21 he might have a case where a 15-percent parity 
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more than the parity price. Therefore there is the exception 
that if the parity payment plus the current price should 
exceed parity, only the difference between the current average 
farm price and parity would be paid. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator illustrate by analyzing 
my figures? We will say that the income on wheat for the 
preceding marketing year is $1 per bushel. That is the cur- 
rent average price for the year preceding the closing of the 
marketing year. The parity price is $1.25. It nearly always 
will be above the current average price. What would be the 
amount paid to the producer of a bushel of wheat under the 
interpretation of this language in subdivision (b)? 

Mr. POPE. Of course, the Senator can see at once that I 
should have to make some calculations. I am having a cal- 
culation made which I think will bring out that point quite 
clearly. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is not prepared to do it now? 
Then we will pass it over. 

Mr. POPE. I think I can do it in just a moment. 

Mr. McNARY, I am willing to pass it over. I do not want 
to discommode or discomfit the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. Ihave it done now. Let us refer to schedule A. 
Suppose the supply is 100 percent of normal. Take the first 
figure in the first column, if the Senator will. The supply is 
normal. The maximum income rate is 100 percent of parity. 
Assume that parity for wheat is $1.25 and the current price 
is $1.10. ‘The difference between the current price and the 
parity price would be 15 cents. A calculation strictly on the 
basis of this title—15 percent of parity would be 1834 cents. 
But the difference between parity—$1.25—and the current 
average price—$1.10—would be 15 cents. Then 15 cents 
would be paid, and not 1834 cents. It is the purpose of the 
legislation to bring the payment up to parity. It is just a 
method of calculation which is attempted to be described in 
words in the provision the Senator read a few minutes ago. 
By taking a little time to make the calculation the Senator 
will find by reference to the first percentages appearing in 
column 1 of schedule A that it might happen a number of 
times that the amount calculated first on the basis of the 
parity payment added to the current price would be higher 
than parity; so the proviso is made that when that does occur 
only enough shall be paid to bring up the amount to the 
parity price, which would be the difference between the 
amount of the current farm price and the parity price. 

Mr. McNARY. If the current average farm price for the 
marketing year prior to this calculation were $1 per bushel, 
and the parity price were $1.25 per bushel, the maximum 
rate, as the Senator says, would be $1.15 per bushel. 

Mr. POPE. No; I do not follow the Senator there. 

Mr. McNARY. I am trying to follow the language of the 
bill. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator, using the illustra- 
tion I used a few moments ago, if the parity price of wheat 
is $1.25, and we then take 15 percent of that parity we 
have 1834 cents. Then add current price of $1.10 and the 
total of those two calculations would be $1.2834, which would 
make more than parity. Therefore, we should not pay more 
than parity, and the amount of 15 cents between the current 
average price and the parity price would be paid to bring 
the price up to parity. In other words, the taking of the 
calculations in this table as to certain periods would bring 
the payments above parity. We want to keep them down 
to parity. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the very able Senator 
from Idaho satisfied with the mathematical tabulation as 
carrying out the language used in the bill? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. The tables were worked out on a black- 
board when the farmers were studying the bill. Then the 
lawyers were required to use language which would carry out 
the calculations and the desires of the farmers, as I have 
attempted to do. Therefore the Senator will see how difficult 
it is to make an explanation of the figures without using a 


payment when added to the current average price would be | chart. 
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Mr. McNARY. Probably it is unfortunate we have not a 
blackboard and a lawyer to explain the figures. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; or a farmer. 

Mr. McNARY. For the present I am willing to accept the 
figures which have been given to me by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. If I may proceed, I return to the “consumer’s 
safeguards,” the provision found near the top of page 12. I 
think it will be admitted at once that the consumer has some 
rights and that he should be considered in the passing of any 
farm bill. It will be noted that, on page 12, in order to pro- 
tect the consumer, it is provided that if the price has reached 
parity and there should be an amount of the commodity 
stored, stocks of the commodity should then be released onto 
the market so as to keep the price from going too high, and 
at the same time to protect the Government in the money 
which it has invested in the commodity. So, on page 12, 
beginning with line 14, it is provided that the Secretary shall 
“call surplus reserve loans secured by the commodity,” it 
being borne in mind that the parity price has been reached, 
and that the price has gone above parity perhaps. 

Or the Secretary shall “release stocks of the commodity 
stored under seal pursuant to section 9 (c),” which I will 
more specifically explain a little later. 

Or he shall “release stocks of the commodity held under 
marketing quota restrictions.” 

It will be noted that there are some minor exceptions to 
this power of the Secretary to release these stocks when 
they are below parity price. 

Mr. McNARY. If I may make an inquiry at this point, 
of course, that is anticipating the ever-normal granary? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Because only the stocks under seal are 
kept for the purpose of impounding the wheat or corn in 
the ever-normal granary. If the parity price exceeds the 
average current price, the Secretary can call the loans, I 
understand. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Then if John Smith has a thousand 
bushels of wheat impounded in his ever-normal granary and 
the parity price exceeds the average current value by 10 
percent, the Secretary can call the loan. In other words, 
the farmer is told that he must get his wheat out on the 
market. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Does he repay the Government the money 
he had received on this impounded wheat in the nature of 
a loan? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. He pays that back? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Can he take the wheat out of the im- 
pounding reservoir, the ever-normal granary, and sell it in 
the open market before he pays the Government the money 
he owes it? x 

How is the mechanics of the thing worked out? 

Mr. POPE. I cannot answer the question as to all the 
mechanical devices with reference to that. The Secretary 
will have to make regulations concerning that matter. It 
seems to me that is purely a mechanical device which can 
be worked out satisfactorily. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to leave too much of the 
mechanics to someone in the Secretary’s office. I can see 
that if the farmer is forced to take his stock out of the 
ever-normal granary and pay the Government he would 
have to sell on a declining market. That is a certainty. 
That would cause dumping, in other words. 

Mr. POPE. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the Secretary would have no power to sell these stored 
commodities until the parity price was reached. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. I agree with that en- 
tirely. In other words, if the parity price is 10 percent 
higher than the current average price, we can say to every 
farmer who has a bushel of wheat stored in his ever-normal 
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granary, “In order to bring the parity price down you must 
put this wheat into current channels of trade.” That is 
what it means. That is the purpose of the bill. It cannot 
be anything else. 

Mr. POPE. Of course, only to the extent that that would 
restore the price to parity. He could not continue to sell 
grain after it reached parity, or dispose of grain in the 
granary after it had reached parity. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that. But there is a 10-per- 
cent leeway there over parity before the Secretary tells the 
farmer, “Get your wheat on the market.” 

Mr. POPE. No. The Senator is mistaken about that. 
There is no 10 percent above parity with reference to the 
ever-normal-granary provision. There is no 10 percent 
above the parity price. The Senator is confusing that with 
the 10 percent above the normal supply in amount. 

Mr. McNARY. It might go to 15 percent. The price level 
might ascend. Say, it is 20 percent above parity; it does not 
matter. 

Mr. POPE. It might go up. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the bill, then, it would be the duty 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to bring about a parity level 
in prices. That is obvious, is it not? 

Mr. POPE. I do not know just what effect it would have. 
I could not say it would have just the effect the Senator has 
stated. There might be other factors involved, in the way 
of demand, which would keep it up. For instance, in the 
handling of the cotton pool, in the sale and disposition of 
cotton by the Government, it appeared from statements of 
Mr. Johnson, who handled that matter, that they fed cot- 
ton into the market from the pool right along, apparently 
without disturbing the price. That statement was made by 
him a number of times. Therefore, the condition of the 
market might be such, the demand, actual or apparent, 
might exist to such an extent, that the wheat could be fed 
into the market without lowering the price for a consider- 
able time; but, generally, I would agree with the Senator that 
feeding large quantities of stored commodities into the mar- 
ket would have a tendency to cause a decline in prices. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, we do not need to discuss the 
ever-normal granary without having in mind the precedent. 
I helped create it by my vote when we built up that un- 
fortunate structure we called the Farm Board. We tried 
to do just the very thing here proposed, and pegged the 
price of wheat to around 80 cents, and we wound up by 
losing $500,000,000 and giving the farmers around 40 cents 
a bushel. But I will discuss that later. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I was going to answer the Senator from 
Oregon, but I will yield. I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington can answer the question as well as I could. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I merely wanted to inject this 
thought: That I had anticipated there would be opposition 
and criticism of the pending bill, but I certainly hoped that 
even the Senator from Oregon would not attempt to com- 
pare the bill with the fiasco which we had under the Hoover 
administration in handling the wheat situation. There is 
no comparison between the measure we are now discussing 
and the Farm Board bill, and there is no justification, in 
discussing this bill, in trying to make a comparison and to 
cast a blot upon this bill by the inference that it is in any 
way similar to the efforts of former President Hoover in 
trying to solve the farm problem. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not have to be lectured 
by my genial friend the Senator from the delightful State 
to the north of mine. I was here when he was practicing 
law in some little village in Washington, and I handled the 
bill on the floor of the Senate and wrote the final report, 
and if, in my opinion, that measure and the pending bill are 
comparable in reasoning, I think I may be permitted to 
indulge in the argument I have made. I would say in 
answer to him that I apologize for both the so-called Hoover 
bill and this bill. 
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Let me now continue this discussion in order to find out 
where we are. We are now discussing aid or relief to con- 
sumers. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. When the price goes above parity we re- 
lease from bondage some of the impounded wheat. What 
I want to know is whether there is anything in the bill— 
and if there is, I do not find it—that will protect the farmer 
when this order for release comes. Does he have to sell all 
the wheat that is impounded? He has to sell at least 
enough to get it back to parity level. Does the farmer sell 
this impounded wheat to the Government, or does the Gov- 
ernment make him a loan on it? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that the very fact 
that the wheat is in storage may indicate that a loan has 
already been made on it, and I think it is implied that when 
the sale is made the Government will take the money neces- 
sary to satisfy the loan, and whatever might be obtained 
from the market in excess be given to the farmer. 

Mr. McNARY. The able Senator does not want to write 
a bill on implications. I want to put language here to 
protect the farmer. 

Mr. POPE. I should be glad to have the Senator write 
out the language he has in mind. 

Mr. McNARY. If I may again refer to that “unfortu- 

S AEST BO A NOF ak ger ees dla 
friend that he will object to it. It was found by the 
Board and the Agricultural Department that the cost ag 
carrying a bushel of wheat for 1 year was 16 cents and a 
fraction. Does the farmer who puts his wheat in bondage 
or in jail under this so-called ever-normal granary and 
leaves it there 10 months pay the storage, or does the Gov- 
ernment pay the storage? Does the farmer get the current 
price when he impounds his wheat, or does he get the parity 
price when he sells it, or does he get a loan on it? I think 
those are important factors that we should determine for the 
sake of the farmer. 

Mr. POPE. All I can say with reference to the question 
of storage—and that is the question asked by the Senator— 
is that the only provision that deals with that, or that I 
can see, is that which says that the commodity is the sole 
security for the loan. 

Mr. McNARY. Exactly. That is what I say. There is 
the trouble in drawing the bill up without hearings and on 
Sunday. This bill was prepared while some of us probably 
were in church, I am sure. 

Mr. POPE. If Senators had given us of their time and 
their aid when we were drawing the bill, we would have been 
glad to have had the benefit of their wisdom. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not see that the emergency is so 
great that I must violate the Sabbath to write the bill. I 
wish to ask the Senator why does not the bill provide, as 
it should, that when the farmer in connection with the ever- 
normal granary—probably it has not occurred to Mr. Wal- 
lace, because perhaps he has not had opportunity to give it 
sufficient thought in the limited time—at the time when the 
farmer impounds his wheat he ought to have the option to 
receive either the current parity price or a loan? If he 
receives a loan upon his wheat, we should determine how 
much that will be, 3 percent, 4 percent, 5 percent. We 
should determine what price he shall receive at that time 
for the wheat that is taken out of the reservoir. Those 
things are not details. Those are things that ought to be 
worked out here for the farmer. 

Do Senators know what could happen under this bill now 
in reference to that proposition? A farmer would be re- 
quired to put under seal 20 percent of his grain. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture could tell him to put it in any ware- 
house he wanted him to put it. The criticism which I of- 
fered a moment ago was in respect to that matter, and the 
Senator said he would be willing to correct the situation. 
The Secretary could issue a proclamation directing the 
farmer to send all that wheat into the current of trade im- 
mediately. He then would have the storage on his hands. 
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It could be stored in a warehouse in which he did not want 
it to be stored. He would have to pay the storage thereon. 
He would have to sell the wheat and take the price that was 
offered him, with the result that the dumping of the wheat 
would depress the price probably considerably below parity 
before it could be stopped. That is what you have there. 

Mr. POPE. Is the Senator taking the position that he op- 
poses the ever-normal granary, and that it is the nature of 
that sort of a device that it cannot be worked out, that it 
cannot be remedied; or is he now merely suggesting that 
some amendments ought to be made? š 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no, I am suggesting to the able Sen- 
ator some amendments which he ought to offer to this pro- 
posal, which is very incomplete and very unfair to the 
farmer. 

Mr. POPE, Let me suggest to the Senator that if he will 
submit those amendments I assure him that I will give the 
most profound consideration to them. I should like to see 
the form of the amendments, however, and what they are 
designed to accomplish. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not have the temerity to take this bill 
away from the able Senator from Idaho. He is the co- 
author of the bill. I want him to go through with it and 
get the glory for it. Let the Senator propose the amend- 
ments. I shall be glad to look them over and give my ad- 
vice on them. 

Mr. POPE. I am not sure that I know exactly what the 
Senator has in mind. I do not fully and clearly understand 
every point that he desires to make. But if the Senator 
would at least write it out for me I will be glad to have his 
suggestions. 

Mr. McNARY. Probably I should, but I had entertained a 
very much higher opinion of the order of the Senator’s capa- 
bilities with reference to this bill. 

I say. to the Senator in all seriousness 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I would be glad to proceed with 
the discussion of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was afraid the Senator 
would get touchy. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is taking much more time than L 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator, of course, has had the bill in 
his hands so long that he wants to get rid of it. I do not blame 
him. But I say in all fairness to the farmers of the country 
that we ought to amplify—and I think the Senator agrees 
with me—this provision with respect to the ever-normal 
granary so far as it affects the farmer and the consumer, 
and I offer that as a suggestion. If the Senator wants to 
have the bill passed in its present form, all right. It is just 
too bad. 

Mr. POPE. May I now proceed? 

The next provision is that relating to base acreages for 
wheat and corn. Unless there is some particular question 
about that, we may proceed. It will be noticed, as I pointed 
out at the last session, that this provision relates only to 
wheat and corn and the base acreages for wheat and corn. 

An important provision appears on the top of page 15 with 
reference to adjustments for abnormal weather conditions 
and for trends in acreage in determining the particular acre- 
ages for the State or the county. It was felt that some of 
the base acreages for the farms should be changed or modi- 
fied. For instance, we found in the southern part of Missouri 
that the trend was toward the production of more cotton and 
less tobacco. In arriving at the base acreages those things 
might very properly be taken into consideration. So this 
provision is put in the bill in order to provide for some flexi- 
bility in a determination of the base acreages. 

The original base acreages are set out in the bill, and then 
the actual amount of acres that a State may have for cotton 
or corn is specified by the Secretary. Then that again is 
divided up among the various counties or administrative 
areas, as they are called, and the county committees, made 
up of farmers in those counties, adjust the individual quotas 
in such a way as they think best in dealing with the indi- 
vidual farmers. Then they are in a position for modification 
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of those quotas on the farm as specified in the bill with 
reference to topography and other things. I will refer to 
the particular provision a moment later. I am now dealing 
with base acreages on pages 14, 15, 16, and 17, down to 
section 9. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The other day in the colloquy between the 
Senator from Idaho and myself, I suggested that certain 
parts of the bill might actually not hold water when it was 
brought before the courts. The Senator and I had some 
“discussion about that. The Senator suggested that he would 
like me to prepare an amendment which might cure that 
situation, I just wanted to let him know that I have pre- 
pared an amendment, which does not change the philosophy 
of what the bill seeks to accomplish at all, but, in my humble 
judgment, it amends it in such a way that at least that pro- 
vision will not be subject to attack in the courts. 

I send the amendment to the desk and ask that it lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. POPE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The items shown on page 
14 are the base acreages. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And on page 18 it is provided 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine what the 
actual base acreage is. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; after making certain deductions, de- 
pending on the amounts of the production that year, to keep 
it in balance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Then the base acreage is what 
the Secretary of Agriculture has figured out, and instead of 
being 67,400,000 acres for wheat it is 55,000,000 acres; instead 
of being 102,500,000 acres for-corn it is actually 37,000,000 
acres for corn? 

Mr. POPE. Is the Senator referring to the 1937 allotment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, sir; to the acreage 
allotment for 1937. 

Mr. POPE. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
those are soil-conservation allotments which have been made 
for the year 1937, and the allotments that would be made 
under the provisions of this measure might or might not be 
the same as those. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; the allotments I have 
mentioned are for 1938. 

Mr. POPE. Well, the 1937 and 1938 soil-conservation 
allotments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; but the same man makes 
them, and he is given power, on page 18, to determine these 
acreages. So it is reasonable to suppose that the corn acre- 
age for the next year will be 37,000,000 acres, the wheat acre- 
age will be 55,000,000, and cotton acreage 28,000,000. On page 
14 we find the ceilings as to the amount of acreage that can 
be given to corn and wheat. Those are the ceilings only. 
There are no ceilings placed on cotton, tobacco, or rice, but 
the Secretary of Agriculture will have to figure it out in those 
cases. I just wonder, when we talk about the economy of 
scarcity, if we are not running into that very thing again 
under these allotments which give the Secretary power to 
reduce the acreage very drastically. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that has been done 
continuously since the old Agricultural Adjustment Act went 
into effect. Certain base acreages were determined, and then 
reductions made from year to year in order to arrive at the 
number of acres which actually should be planted. Any 
kind of acreage-control program must do it in that way. 
It was done under the old Agricultural Adjustment Act, under 
the Soil Conservation Act, and it is proposed that it be done 
in that way under the pending bill. The Senator certainly 
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cannot determine any way of reducing acreage without hav- 
ing a plan something like this by which to reduce them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But, Mr. President, what I 
am complaining about is that on page 14 the acreages as 
listed are very deceptive; 67,400,000 acres for wheat, for 
instance, when we cannot possibly reach that acreage; and 
the same thing is true as to corn. 

Mr. POPE. That is a very interesting observation, because 
the proposal was made by the Department of Agriculture to 
remove these base acreages and instead of fixing, say, 67,- 
400,000 acres for wheat, making a reduction, and then making 
a calculation of the number of bushels the reduced acreage 
would produce, to go directly at it and set a new base, say, 
28,000,000 acres for cotton and 55,000,000 acres for corn, or 
whatever the calculation may be. 

The farmers themselves and their representatives desired 
to have it this way for the very reason that they were fa- 
miliar with this method of determining base acreages. The 
farmers no later than yesterday gave me numerous reasons 
why the method should remain as it is provided in this bill. 
I think, perhaps, that method of determining the base acre- 
age should be worked out pretty carefully before the bill is 


passed. 

It is true that, as to cotton, rice, and tobacco, the new 
method of determining the number of acres which will be 
necessary at the normal yield to produce the amount of the 
commodity that should be in the country in order to main- 
tain a balance is probably the most direct and best way. It 
has been calculated on that basis for the 1937 and 1938 soil- 
conservation program, and that method applies, as I have 
stated, to cotton, tobacco, and rice. With reference to the 
corn and to wheat farmers, however, since they have been 
accustomed to this method, they are rather insistent that this 
method be maintained in the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I observe on page 14 that the method of the 
allocation of base acreage is first for the Secretary to make 
an allocation of acreage— 

Among the several States and among the counties or other ad- 
ministrative areas therein deemed the most effective in the region 
for the purposes of the administration of this act. 

Is there any standard laid down by which the Secretary 
shall make the allocation among the States other than that 
language? 

Mr. POPE. I think not. The base acreage is provided, and 
the percentage of reduction the Secretary desires to make 
would apply. I think attention has been called to line 24. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was coming to that. Beginning with 
line 24, perhaps the only standard laid down in the bill ap- 
pears. I quote: 

Such allotment among the several States shall be on the basis of 
the acreage devoted to the production of the commodity during 
the preceding 10 years (plus in the applicable years the net acres 
diverted from such production under the agricultural adjustment 
and conservation programs), with adjustments for abnormal 
V during this period. 

That is probably the only standard for the allocation of 
acreage that is laid down by the bill with respect to wheat 
and corn. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. What I am interested to know is whether 
any provision is made for the new producer who desires to 
come into the field; and if the Senator’s answer is in the 
negative, whether the effect of the program is not to give 
the Government a specified monopoly to a given group of 
individuals to produce and market a given commodity? In 
other words, in this program, sympathetic as I am, as the 
Senator knows, toward it, are we not going to have to be 
careful not to give something like a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to a given number of individuals to produce 
agricultural commodities? Are we not going to have to 
make provision for new producers coming into the field? 
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Mr. POPE. Let me say with reference to that that such a 
limitation or provision as the Senator has referred to might 
very well apply in determining the allotment for the States 
or the allotment for the counties; but when it comes to 
making allotments for the individual farmers, there will be 
found at the top of page 16 another provision that affects 
that situation. It reads: 

Such farm allotments shall be equitably adjusted among such 
farms according to the tillable acreage, type of soil, topography, 
and production facilities. 

Mr. PEPPER. But does not that relate to the historical 
base that is specified on the previous page; in other words, 
to those farms that have previously been engaged in the 
production of the given commodity? 

Mr. POPE. When carried out in an administrative way 
in connection with the Soil Conservation Act, the Senator 
will realize that the same problem exists. In that instance 
new lands have, I understand, been permitted to come in, 
and, of course, new lands have come in in various sections, 
by reason of the fact that the farmers concerned were not 
cooperators under the soil-conservation program nor even 
under the old Agricultural Adjustment Act. But even 
among cooperators in the administration of this measure 
certain allowances, and rather liberal interpretations, have 
been made so as to permit new acreages to come in, and 
sometimes that is done over the strenuous objection of other 
sections raising the same commodity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not the Senator afraid, however, that 
if we do not put language suggestive of that point of view 
into this bill those who administer it will think that we 
are regarding only the historical base in the allocation of 
acreage? 

I call the Senator’s attention by analogy to the sugar 
bill. I always reluctantly remember the sugar bill, but, 
remembering it only for the purpose of analogy at this par- 
ticular time, the Senator will recall that when faced with 
the particular problem of new producers it was specifically 
written into the bill that particular consideration should be 
given to new producers coming into the field. I am won- 
dering if the Senator would not feel safer about the position 
of a farmer’s son who marries his neighbor’s daughter and 
goes out to start a farm and a home, if he should put such 
language as that in the bill? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that I am entirely 
sympathetic toward that sort of an amendment giving to 
the county committees, which will have administrative 
power under this bill, discretion to consider new acreage in 
making their allotments in the county. A certain number of 
acres are allotted to the county, and they should have the 
power to permit the use of new lands and take out old lands 
which have been abandoned, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sure the Senator has the same sym- 
pathetic regard toward the little fellow who has to make 
his entire livelihood in the production of a given commodity. 

Mr. POPE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. POPE, I yield first to the Senator from Missouri, 
who has been asking me to yield for some time. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand the bill, Mr. President, 
there is no base acreage set up as to cotton? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. CLARK. In other words, cotton is put in an entirely 
different category from wheat and corn? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator explained the reasons for 
the difference in the treatment of wheat? Why should there 
not be a base acreage for cotton as well as for wheat and 
corn? If the Senator has explained that, I will read the 
RecorpD, for I do not desire to cause unnecessary repetition, 
and I have been absent from the floor for a while. 
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Mr. POPE. The Senator will note that in the original 
text of the bill, on page 14 cotton, rice, and tobacco were 
set out as well as corn and cotton. It was the idea of the 
authors of the bill that they should all be treated exactly 
alike and that there should be an original base acreage set 
out in the bill. However, after the hearings were held, the 
cotton provisions, rather by unanimous consent of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, were left to the members of the com- 
mittee representing the cotton-growing States. So the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Banxueap], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brego], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], and, as 
I recall, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] pre- 
pared an amendment which took the place of all the cotton 
provisions of the original bill. ‘Therefore, I think the Sena- 
tor would obtain more satisfaction if he would question the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] with reference to 
the matter of base acreages for cotton. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not desire to divert the Senator from 
Idaho from the trend of his remarks. My question was sug- 
gested by a remark just made by the Senator from Idaho 
e a IE, nee SN O 

n. 

As I read the provisions on page 34, the cotton-marketing 
allotment would be based entirely upon a 10-year average. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; a 5-year average. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Alabama says it would be 
based upon a 5-year average. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It does not affect the Senator’s State 
at all, and I should be glad to show him the figures. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. I shall not interrupt the Senator 
from Idaho further, but I shall be glad to take up the matter 
with the Senator from Alabama when he addresses the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of Colorado in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When this question was raised by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Perper], the Senator from Idaho 
indicated that he thought the Secretary of Agriculture ought 
to be given discretion in the matter. Does not the Senator 
think that so far as new planting is concerned—and I am 
looking at the top of page 16—language should be inserted to 
make it read “such farm allotments, including new plantings, 
shall be equitably adjusted”? In other words, I think it 
ought to be required, because in many cases it would be 
necessary that a new farmer should make a crop and the 
matter ought to be equitably adjusted rather than merely 
Placed in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. POPE. I think that was the suggestion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] a few moments ago, with which I 
have sympathy. I shall be glad to have Senators interested 
in the question submit an amendment along that line for 
our consideration. I think substantially that could be done 
and the bill amended to that effect. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I note in distributing the national soil- 
depleting base acreage the bill provides that the Secretary 
shall allot to the various States and to the counties and to 
the administrative areas as selected, this national base 
acreage to be divided up by the Secretary. With reference 
to the further division of these allotments, subsection (c) 
provides that the allotments to the administrative areas, 
to the counties, and to the States, shall be divided among 
the individual farmers through the State, local, and county 
committees. 

Of course, subsection (c) definitely provides that the Sec- 
retary here in Washington shall determine what the State 
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allotment is, what the county allotment is, and what the 
administrative area allotment is. Is it the Senator’s in- 
terpretation of that provision that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may go further and here in Washington in the De- 
partment determine the individual allotments? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It does not say it is to be determined by 
the county committees, but it is allotted through the county 
committees. 

Mr. POPE. I think that was the intention or meaning of 
the word “through” as used in that connection. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The centralization in the Senator’s opin- 
ion does not go further than determining the State allot- 
ment, county allotment, and administrative area allotment? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The individual allotment then is deter- 
mined not through them alone but by the county committee? 

Mr. POPE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. When I left the committee studying the 
bill late last Saturday afternoon, it then contained 124 pages, 
and all the soil-depleting base acreage provisions affecting all 
crops covered in the bill were deleted. We wiped out the 
whole proposal. When the bill now before us, containing 97 
pages, was reported, cotton, rice, and tobacco. soil-depleting 
base acreage remained deleted, but the acreage was restored 
as to wheat and corn. I think it is proper that one of the 
authors of the bill should explain what happened on Sunday 
when the whole program was changed as to soil-depleting 
base acreage. Why did they strike out wheat, insert a limi- 
tation likewise on corn, and leave cotton, tobacco, and rice 
free of any limitation with respect to soil-depleting base 
acreage? 

Mr. POPE. As indicated earlier in the day, the committee 
print, to which the Senator has referred with some concern, 
contained amendments prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture to the entire provision relating to base acreage. That 
matter was all included in the committee print, which en- 
larged the number of pages very considerably, as the Senator 
has pointed out. Those amendments were placed in the 
committee print for the purpose of being given consideration 
by the committee. 

As a result of the deliberations of the committee on those 
two plans, the plan as contained in the original bill was 
adopted, whereas the one prepared by the Department was 
rejected by a vote of the committee. That was largely re- 
sponsible for reducing the number of pages, since the Senator 
is interested in that, from the number contained in the 
original confidential print to the number contained in the 
bill as reported. The difference was one of method of arriv- 
ing at the same result. 

In the original bill the base acreage was set out and the 
percentage of reduction was made from the base acreage. In 
the new approach, instead of determining the original base 
acreage as contained in the bill, the number of acres would 
be determined by the Secretary to produce a balanced pro- 
duction throughout the country. The cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco people adopted that new method of approach. By the 
way, it is being used this year in the administration of the 
soil-conservation program. But the committee decided that 
as to corn and wheat, the original basis as set out in the bill 
should be retained. It seemed to us that the wheat and corn 
farmer preferred this method of approach, and since the 
committee has passed upon it a number of farm leaders have 
again asserted that the method of approach contained in the 
original bill is the one they desire. 

That is the explanation. There is nothing mysterious 
about it, and there is nothing, it seems to me; that should be 
particularly critcized about it. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want the Senator to assume that 
because I am asking questions I am criticizing. 

Mr. POPE. I thought that was the implication of the 
Senator two or three times, 
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Mr. McNARY. It seems too bad when some Senators be- 
come the authors of a bill that they should think the lan- 
guage therein employed is sacred. I have never considered 
it that way. I took a beating for several years over a bill, 
and I did not complain about criticisms and did not interpret 
questions to be criticisms. I recall some very bitter speeches 
made about that bill. I hope the Senator will permit me to 
ask questions. I do not think his purely nonchalant dis- 
posal of my questions and his indifference to them furnish 
an answer to my inquiries at all. 

Let me see if I understand what this provision means. 
Soil-depleting base acreage is that acreage upon which we 
raise normally wheat and corn. It is soil depleting because 
we raise those crops on it. That is why it is called soil- 
depleting base acreage. There is a limitation there of 
47,000,000 acres. I conceive that is probably more than is 
ever planted to wheat and corn, but there is that limitation 
upon the amount that can be planted to corn and wheat. 
I think that is a fair interpretation. 

However, when it comes to the other crops, there is no 
limitation whatsoever. If limitations are fair to one com- 
modity—and they are all in the bill and should be on a 
parity so far as benefits from the Government are con- 
cerned—why should not we have a maximum soil-depleting 
base acreage regarding all the crops chosen for special bene- 
fits? That is the reason for my questions, and not because 
certain provisions are contained in one print of the bill and 
not in the other. 

I may say, so long as the Senator has raised the question, 
that the short bill, which went to the country and of which 
advance copies were sent out by certain organizations, con- 
tained provisions giving a base acreage for every one of the 
commodities, and the farmers came before the committee 
realizing that if they submitted to base acreage and limita- 
tions on their crops, the other crops mentioned therein would 
receive the same treatment. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that that was one 
of the reasons why I preferred to have the base acreage 
remain as it was in the original bill—because we had gone to 
the people of the country; they were familiar with this 
method of arriving at the base acreage, and I did not want to 
change it, at least until I was convinced that the farmers 
themselyes, through their representatives, desired to have it 
changed. 

I am in accord with the Senator’s further observation that, 
if possible, the same method of approach in arriving at the 
allotted acreage should occur as to all the various commodi- 
ties. I had expected that perhaps an amendment might be 
offered to put wheat and corn on the same basis as cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. The only reason for retaining this method 
of approach is that apparently the farmers who are in- 
terested in corn and wheat, or at least the leaders of those 
farmers, desire this method of approach, because they are 
familiar with it; they have used it over a number of years; 
and to change it to another method would make it, they 
think, more difficult for them to understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has again referred to 
the opinion of farmers as obtained in these hearings. I 
desire to ask him just one further question upon that score. 

It has been rather freely intimated that the hearings were 
held under auspices which invited friendly witnesses. May I 
ask the Senator this question? If it is an inappropriate 
question, the Senator may say so, and I shall be satisfied: Is 
it true that the Secretary of Agriculture complained about a 
proposal to hold hearings in one section of Iowa because he 
said that in that section his theories were not popular? 

Mr. POPE. I think I am not at liberty to quote anybody 
without his permission, but I will say to the Senator that the 
original program, arranged before we left Washington, to 
hold sessions at various points, was carried out to the letter. 
The hearings were held at the points originally planned for. 
I can say that to the Senator. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I understood—and it is to the credit 
of the Senator and his committee that this is so—that the 
meeting was held in Iowa in spite of the Secretary’s protest; 
but I also understood that when the Secretary discovered 
that he could not stop the hearing at that point he sug- 
gested that it would be wise to get in all the soil-conservation 
propagandists from his Department in that area so as sub- 
stantially to control the situation. 

If the Senator tells me that that is something we should 
not discuss, I shall subside. 

Mr. POPE. I have no knowledge of the acts of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in that respect or in other respects 
which the Senator has intimated. I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan, however, that as wide publicity as possible 
was given to the invitation to farm organizations, farm 
leaders, and individual farmers to appear and be heard. It 
may be true that those friendly to a particular form of leg- 
islation were more inclined to attend. I cannot say as to 
that. I only know that they were all given an invitation. 
Every farmer who could be reached, and particularly every 
farm organization, Was given an urgent invitation to be 
present and express opinions, whatever they were. At every 
meeting, as the Senator will find by reading the transcript, 
that statement was made over and over again. Anybody 
was permitted to testify, whatever his point of view might be 
with reference to farm legislation; and the testimony was 
not limited to the growers of wheat and other commodities 
specified in the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator refers me to the tran- 
script of the testimony. May I inquire where I can get it? 

Mr. POPE. The statement has been made several times 
on the floor of the Senate today that there are only a few 
typewritten copies of the transcript. It is being printed. 
The printers have at least the earlier hearings. I think 
the delay with reference to furnishing the printed copies of 
the transcript is due perhaps more than anything else to 
the fact that the members of the subcommittee are correct- 
ing and revising their statements, making obvious correc- 
tions in them. Two or three of the members of the sub- 
committee said to me day before yesterday, “I could not be 
here to hear the discussion because I was at work correcting 
and making minor revisions in the statements.” So that 
ought to be said. I desire to be perfectly frank about the 
matter. I wish to assure the Senator that no effort is being 
made to delay the printing. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
suggestion? Would the Senator be willing to accept an 
amendment which would remove the limitations on the soil- 
depleting base acreage for wheat and corn, so that these 
commodities in the bill might be treated without discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator from Oregon that 
I look with a good deal of sympathy upon that suggestion. 
I believe that the base acreages of various commodities 
should be determined by the same method. However, I do 
not want to accept such an amendment, for the reason that 
apparently the farm leaders who originally prepared the 
bill, or took part in its preparation, seem to be opposed to 
the amendment, and I prefer not to accept it. If the Sen- 
ator offers the amendment, I shall then reserve the right to 
oppose it. 

Mr. McNARY. Inasmuch as we have not any hearings 
before us, and much of this clarification must be developed 
through discussion, let me ask who are the farm leaders 
who are opposing removing the limitations on wheat and 
corn. 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator mean to ask who are the 
farm leaders who are opposed to changing the base acre- 
ages on wheat and corn? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator want names, or does he 
want designations? 

Mr. McNARY. This is my point: I am very sincere about 
it, as I have tried to be all through this discussion. 
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We have named in the bill five commodities which are to 
receive special favors from the Government, as against all 
other commodities. I think these five commodities should 
go through the bill on a parity, so far as benefits are con- 
cerned. If there is to be a limitation on the soil-depleting 
base acreage for wheat and for corn, there should 
be such a limitation for cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

The limitation on cotton, rice, and tobacco has been re- 
moved. Now, why not be fair? Why not avoid discrimina- 
tion and remove the base acreage limitation on corn and 
wheat? There is no argument for doing otherwise. 

So I asked the Senator whether he would accept an 
amendment placing these commodities in the same category 
with respect to base acreage. The Senator said that while 
he would like to do so, some of the farm leaders do not want 
it. I wish to know who they are and what organizations they 
represent, I think I am entitled to that information, and I 
am sure the Senator is willing to give it to me. 

Mr. POPE. I do not know that I am at liberty to give 
the Senator the names of persons who spoke to me about 
the matter. They were representatives of the farmers in 
the preparation of this bill. Whether or not they are all 
members of the American Farm Bureau Federation, I know 
that at least a number of the leaders who spoke to me about 
it are members of that organization, and have objected to 
a change of the method of arriving at the base acreage. 

Does that statement satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, the statement does not satisfy 
me. It is not calculated to satisfy me. I am trying to pre- 
vent a discrimination against the farmer who raises corn 
and wheat. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that I think he is 
totally in error when he says there will be any discrimina- 
tion between the growers of corn and wheat under this 
method and the growers of cotton, rice, and tobacco under 
the other method, because I am assured by the Department 
that the same result will be reached in either event. 

Mr. McNARY. Where is that assurance? We have not 
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Mr. POPE. I am merely stating to the Senator that I 
have been given that assurance. It may not be of any value 
to him; it may have no effect upon him; but, as I under- 
stand, it is true that neither the cotton, rice, and tobacco 
people nor the growers of corn and wheat are discriminated 
against by using the two different methods of approach, 
because they both arrive at the same point. That is my 
understanding of the matter. 

I do not know that I can say anything more than that, 
If the Senator desires to offer an amendment with respect 
to that subject, it will be entirely proper for him to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. I want the subject matter fully developed, 
inasmuch as we are in it. A few moments ago the Senator 
said he agreed with me that there should be the same treat- 
ment of all these commodities regarding soil-depleting base 
acreage, which anyone must concede is fair. I am only 
asking for that. 

Mr. POPE. Les. 

Mr. McNARY. I said, “Will the Senator accept such an 
amendment?” The Senator said, No; because some farm 
leaders object to it.“ I ask, who are the farm leaders? 

Mr. POPE. I gave that as a reason why I do not want 
to consent to such an amendment. I shall be very glad to 
have the Senator offer the amendment and have the Senate 
yote on it; but I feel that for myself I desire not to consent 
to an amendment which is offered, and I indicated the 
reason, which I need not have done, perhaps; but that is 
my own reason for not now accepting the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask the Senator just two 
questions, somewhat in line with what was indicated by the 
Senator from Oregon. We are called into session to take up 
four major matters, of which the farm problem is one. Can 
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the Senator tell whether or not the bill now under discus- 
sion is acceptable to the administration? 

Mr. POPE. I cannot answer as to that. My understand- 
ing is that there are some features of the bill which the 
administration, or at least the Department of Agriculture, 
so far as I can say, would prefer to have changed, and one 
of them is this provision with reference to allotments, to 
which the Senator himself has referred. 

- Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to speak for cotton in reply to the inquiry? 

Mr. POPE. I wish the Senator from Maryland would 
make the inquiry of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say that the compulsory control 
feature contained in the cotton title of the bill is acceptable 
to and has the support of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator, and I take it for 
granted from what he has said, then, that the philosophy 
of the bill is acceptable to the administration. 

Mr. POPE. I think I can say the same as to the features 
of the bill relating to corn and wheat, in general. i 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should appreciate it if the Senator 
from Idaho would send a copy of the bill to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to any others he thinks are proper 
Officials to pass on it, that we might have their views before 
we vote on it, because we were called particularly to deal 
with the subject, and it strikes me we ought to know whether 
we are dealing with it in a proper way. 

The second thing I should like to ask the Senator is this. 
As I understand, the President has suggested that we ap- 
propriate not more than $500,000,000 for a farm program at 
this session of the Congress. There has been some view- 
point expressed to the effect that the bill before us would 
cost a great deal more than $500,000,000. I should like to 
know, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
whether the Senator would think it was all right and wise, 
and would not defeat the purposes of the bill, if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in appropriating the $500,000,000, 
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spent on this particular farm bill? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator raised 
the question with reference to the matter of the appropria- 
tions necessary to carry out the program. Of course, I 
expected to deal with that later, but I will acquaint the 
Senator with the decision reached by the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry after discussing this 
problem. . 

The Senator will note that in the original draft of the 
bill certain amounts were authorized for the purpose of 
carrying out its provisions. When the committee consid- 
ered the matter, an amendment was agreed to making a 
general authorization to appropriate the money necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the bill, with a further pro- 
vision that 55 percent of any amount appropriated for car- 
rying out the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Acts would be used by the Department of Agriculture for 
the purpose of making parity payments on the three major 
commodities—corn, cotton, and wheat. 

It was immediately realized that no one could tell in ad- 
vance just what amount of money would be necessary to 
make these parity payments, because if the price were down 
during the marketing year there would be a larger payment, 
and if the price were up to parity there would be no payment 
at all. It might be anywhere from parity or above parity 
down to 50 percent of parity. Therefore we cannot antici- 
pate in advance just what it will be. 

Then it seemed advisable to include a provision in the bill 
that if the full amount of the parity payments could not be 
made, they would be made proportionately to the money 
that might be appropriated for carrying out the provisions 
of the bill. Then, as suggested by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Thomas!] in the committee, there would be a 
better opportunity at the beginning of the year, when the 
Committee on Appropriations might meet to consider the 
matter, for the Department of Agriculture then being in a 
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better position to determine what was likely to be necessary 
during the coming marketing year for payments, to submit 
to the Bureau of the Budget or to the Committee on Appro- 
priations what then appeared to be necessary. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I follow the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. It might appear at that time that nothing 
would be necessary, and again it might appear that a sub- 
stantial amount might be necessary, and it was thought best 
to allow the Committee on Appropriations at that time to act 
upon the matter. 

Then this year, assuming that $500,000,000, which has been 
appropriated for carrying out the Soil Conservation Act, 
might be all that would be available, a division of funds 
should be made as I have indicated. 

Mr. . TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. POPE.. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, then, the Committee 
on Appropriations will be called upon to appropriate $500,- 
000,000 flat, and to that appropriation will be added the part 
of the Soil Conservation Act appropriations which are not 
required to carry out that act, if any there are; and the 
soil-conservation funds will be used to make the parity 
payments. Am I right? 

Mr. POPE. A portion of the soil-conservation funds 
which -would pretty closely correspond to the portion now 
being paid out on the three major commodities, 

Mr. TYDINGS. How much would that be? 

Mr. POPE. Fifty-five percent of the total amount. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would be about $260,000,000; would 
it not, $440,000,000 being the total? 

Mr. POPE. Yes, if the calculation is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would be about $260,000,000 in round 
numbers. . That $260,000,000 will go to service this program? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How much money will the Committee on 
Appropriations need to appropriate now in order to service 
the remainder of the program? 

Mr. POPE. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not mean to ask for an exact an- 
swer. I am just seeking to elicit from the Senator what 
in his opinion we will have to appropriate, in addition to 
the 55-percent appropriation, to service the program. 

Mr. POPE. I am sorry, but I do not have a definite 
opinion. If I were asked that question 2 or 3 days hence, I 
might obtain some calculation, taking into consideration 
what is now the parity price and what is likely to be the 
current average price during the marketing year. In that 
way one might give some estimate of what it would be, but 
at this time, I cannot give any estimate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator will appreciate the 
situation in which the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will be placed. First of all, we have the state- 
ment from the President that he does not want the Congress 
to appropriate more than $500,000,000 at this session for the 
farm program. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; unless new funds are raised. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Therefore, if we take the two-hundred- 
and-sixty-and-odd million that will come from the Soil Con- 
servation Act, obviously, if we are to stay within the Presi- 
dent’s request, we can add to that only $240,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; if no new funds are available. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to know, therefore, if I should not, 
as a member of the committee, desiring, if this bill shall be 
enacted, to afford the funds to carry it out, take a position 
that $500,000,000, as requested by the President, is all that 
is needed for a program behind which the administration has 
thrown its support. 

Obviously, if the Department of Agriculture favor this pro- 
gram, they must favor it within the limitation the President 
has laid down, namely, $500,000,000; and if they are favoring 
a program in excess of that, the President is not being sup- 
ported by his own Department of Agriculture. Therefore if 
seems to me that if we vote, as members of the Committee 
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on Appropriations, for $500,000,000 to service this program 
in its entirety, we will write a program which the administra- 
tion wants and will provide no more funds for it than the 
President has requested us to provide. His position is that 
any money appropriated in excess of $500,000,000 at this time 
will be ill-advised. I think I am right about that, am I not? 
Mr. POPE, I think it would have to be left to the Senator, 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, to chart 
bis course. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the President has said, and I think 
he said it very sincerely and very earnestly and very prop- 
erly, that no farm program at this time, with the state of 
the Federal finances as it is, ought to cost more than 
$500,000,000. Now we have a program behind which the 
administration, through the Department of Agriculture, has 
thrown its support. If we want to go along with the admin- 
istration, it seems to me that we should not only vote for 
the program but we should not vote for a larger appropria- 
tion than $500,000,000, unless someone is authorized to say 
that the President requests an appropriation of $600,000,000 
or $700,000,000, instead of $500,000,000, which he. originally 
Said would be sufficient. Certainly if we are going through 
with this thing completely, and in line with the utterances 
of the administration, it ought to call for no larger appro- 
priation than $500,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. - I can appreciate the position of the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I just wanted to know if the Senator had 
any rejoinder, because very shortly we shall have to start to 
service this bill; and before we are called upon to service it 
I think we in the Appropriations Committee ought to know 
whether the bill meets with the approval of the administra- 
tion, to which matter the Senator said he will address him- 
self. The other thing we ought to know is how much it is 
going to cost; and if the estimate is that it is going to cost 
$700,000,000 instead of $500,000,000, we ought to know 
whether the administration is in favor of it, notwithstanding 
it will cost $200,000,000, for example, more than we were 
told we should appropriate. 

Mr. POPE. I do not think I desire to make any rejoinder 
to the statement of the Senator from Maryland. I think it 
is a matter that he can determine as well as, perhaps better 
than, I can. If he feels that $500,000,000 is all that can be 
appropriated for carrying out this prógram, he has a perfect 
right to do so. Another member of the committee might 
feel that an additional amount of $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 
was appropriate. It is a matter for him to decide. If the 
Senator were a member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he might consider the matter of raising additional 
revenue along lines which have from time to time been 
suggested, whereby the producers of each commodity would 
receive the amount of tax levied on the processing of that 
commodity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator knows, of course, that we do 
not have the money either in hand or in sight from present 
revenues to service even a $500,000,000 farm program. We 
are running behind at the rate of one-half a billion dollars to 
$1,000,000,000 per year. Of course, if we adopt this program, 
even if it costs only $500,000,000, we must face the fact that 
we are appropriating money which do we not have and 
cannot expect to get. 

The second thing is that if we increase the amount beyond 
the $500,000,000 figure we shall accentuate just that much 
more the depression in Government finance. There is no 
getting away from that. We do not have the money to 
appropriate even $500,000,000; so if this farm program costs 
more than the President said it should cost, it simply means 
that the deficit will be that much greater than it would 
have been had we stayed within the Presidential recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. POPE. I am glad to have the opinions of the Senator, 
which he always expresses very delightfully. 

Mr. TYDINGS. They are not opinions; they are statements 
of fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President-—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to see if I understand the situa- 
tion. I do not recall any statement that the President ever 
made indicating that he opposed any possible appropriation 
for this program larger than the $500,000,000 carried in the 
Soil Conservation Act, which is available. What I understood 
the President to say was that if we should work out a program 
which would cost any more than that, he would insist that 
we raise the additional revenue necessary to carry it forward. 

Mr. POPE. . That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say, in this connection, that I do 
not see how any Congress can in advance determine what 
amount may be necessary in any given year, because it will 
depend upon the production of crops and the prices of crops, 
and those things vary from year to year. I hope, and I 
imagine we all hope, that it. will not cost anything. I hope 
we can so adjust production to consumption that it will never 
cost anything out of the Treasury, but we cannot assume 
that. So the President’s position has been, as I have under- 
stood it, that if the program we are trying to outline should 
cost any more than the amount that is available—namely, 
$500,000,000, with a possible contingent $125,000,000 more 
from duties, imposts, and so on—we should raise the extra 
amount by revenue. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so 
that I can conclude this phase of the matter? Then I will 
cease to discuss this particular phase. 

Mr. POPE.. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think what the eminent Senator from 
Kentucky says is accurate; namely, that the President fixed 
the amount at $500,000,000, but said that if Congress wanted 
to appropriate more than that it ought to provide the 
revenue. All of us know that we do not have the money. 
The revenue has not been provided, first of all, to take care 
of the $500,000,000. This year the Government revenues 
will be anywhere from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 short. 
So if we are going. to provide the revenue for any program, 
we have not even a dollar to apply on the $500,000,000. It 
is idle for us to assume that the Congress is going to pass 
new taxes to raise the $1,000,000,000 necessary to wipe out 
the deficit. In addition to that, it is not going to inflict 
further taxes in order to support an increased cost of a 
farm program. We all know we are not going to raise 
$1,000,000,000 or more in new taxes, and it is idle for us to 
go through the motions of passing this measure in the 
expectancy that the money is going to be raised. 

Mr. President, all I wanted to point out was that this 
program ought not to cost more than $500,000,000. That 
alone will make a deficit as the revenues are now coming in; 
and until Congress raises the revenue, we have not even 
$500,000,000 to appropriate to this or any similar purpose. 
APPLICATION OF FOREIGN DEBT AND TRADE TREATIES AND TOKEN- 

MONEY PAYMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
The Senator has the right to some physical rest if it can be 
consistent with his presentation. If the Senator will yield, 
I shall take the liberty, sir, to occupy one or two moments of 
time to make a presentation of a prospect desired or danger 
feared. 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Illinois for that 
purpose, 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to address myself to a subject that 
is not altogether in the bill, save as the eminent Senator 
from Maryland has just introduced it by suggestion. He 
has just observed and, of course, appropriately, that money 
must be had from some source if the money necessary in 
order to carry out the provisions of the bill shall be forth- 
coming, I wish to bring the Senate’s attention for the mo- 
ment to a consideration of where I think that money could 
be had and should be demanded. I wish to refer, sir, to the 
information that comes to us of the new proposition of what 
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is to be paid in the nature of what is called a token pay- 
ment on the debt due to us by foreign countries, I recall 
I think we all do—that somewhere in the Scripture there 
comes one walking toward the prophet Zechariah, who asked 
him: “Whither goest thou?” And the angel answered the 
prophet: “To measure Jerusalem.” 

I rise here with the suggestion of the able Senator from 
Maryland in mind. As to intimations made during the col- 
loquy between himself and the deserving Senator [Mr. Pore] 
in charge of the bill—I follow the prophet—I wish to meas- 
ure the item and prospect of obtaining the money to meet 
the requirements of the bill—to measure our promised Jeru- 
salem the Golden—from our international debtors. 

Mr. President, I informed this honorable body in a previous 
speech, and possibly in two, that there were propositions as- 
sumed by our foreign debtors to be submitted to this Govern- 
ment. It would take the form of a tender of something in 
the nature of payment, and then would come the demand for 
a treaty that would give to these debtors such precedent 
privileges of trade as in its profits would offset at once any 
amount of debt they would pay or the offer they would make 
concerning the sum designated as “token payments.” 

At this point I beg to call to the Senate’s attention the 
enviable status of these distinguished debtors. I invite the 
Senate’s attention to a report from France—directly reported, 
sir, from its finance agency. I read from this as coming 
from Paris. I hope the Senate will forgive the personal 
touch I give to this matter by saying that I was not very 
far geographically from Paris lately, being in Berlin, when 
those utterances came forth in the papers of Germany and 
of France: 

France will repay the British loan of £40,000,000 due in Decem- 
ber, Finance Minister Georges Bonnet announced tonight. 

He stated that it would be repaid [to England] in full between 
December 2 and December 26. 

Says the Minister: 
ime in France’s financial situation permits us to 

And he added: 


And I am happy to take this occasion to thank the British 
Government and banks for the assistance they gave the French 
Government and railways during 1937. 


The article continues: 

This represents a considerable achievement, as until recently it 
was believed the French Government would be obliged to ask for 
a renewal of the loan and perhaps offer special guaranties. 

Now the Government of France is able at once, or certainly 
by December 2, to pay the sum of those £40,000,000. 

At the same time, Mr, President, I beseech you to note that 
from the United States comes a calculation published in a 
paper in Paris. I take the liberty of making a very broad 
interpretation of the language. I would not attempt to 
make an exact translation. I am sure I could not do that 
to the equal of my learned colleagues around me— 

United States trade treaty favors France. 


Then the article proceeds to state that France is obtaining, 
upon the suggestion of her proposed treaty, such advantage 
in trade over the United States that its profits enable it to pay 
this obligation, among others, and that which is offered to 
this one debtor, Britain. Despite the favor of this treaty 
proposed, that gives France these glowing advantages and 
immediate profits shown by the tender that is able to give 
£40,000,000 to England, yet not one cent is suggested to be 
paid to the United States on its debts, nor any intimation by 
our revered France as to when it might be done if it be pos- 
sible for that Government so to favor us. 

Now, sir, I tender from the London Times of Sunday an 
editorial congratulating England upon her great prosperity 


in all branches, and particularly in manufacturing and trade. 
Says the editorial: 
Springs of prosperity; why trade is good. No one disputes— 
Says the editorial— 


that at the moment trade in Great Britain is good. Evidences of 
prosperity confront us on every side. 
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Therefore, without into the details of that pros- 
perity, I beg to invite attention to the London Daily Mail, 
the newspaper of the distinguished member of the House of 
Lords who was here the other day as the guest of the Senate 
for a few moments, Lord Beaverbrook. The editorial in his 
newspaper announces that England has reached a point where 
she not only is paying her debts but laying up money in 
excess of the sum necessary to provide for what she feels is 
an anticipated necessary protection against assault which, 
it is assumed by this brave land to spring forth from named 
sections. The London Daily Mail of this Lord Beaverbrook, 
who lately visited the White House, asserts that prosperity is 
so great in England that it could cover all the obligations 
that are now necessary for the full armament program put 
forth before the people by Parliament. My honorable col- 
leagues who are doing me the compliment of listening to me 
will recall that that program contemplated the sum of ex- 
actly $1,000,000,000. Mr. President, is it possible, in view of 
this situation, that we have reached such a condition that 
these eminent debtors confessedly merely indicate that they 
will tender to the United States, their great creditor and 
benefactor in the day of danger, some payment called a 
“token payment,” yet no description of what they mean 
by “token”? We know what a “token” is. We ask, as in 
Hamlet, “What act that roars so loud and thunders in the 
index?” We have heard the suggestion that a token indi- 
cates how they will not pay, and as indicating at other times 
that they decline to pay, and there have been other times 
when it indicated that we were a miserable lot for daring to 
assume to ask any method whatsoever by which they must 
pay. But now, Mr. President, comes the suggestion that one 
of these debtors—I refer particularly to England—is now par- 
ticipating in negotiations for a treaty that will give her the 
advantages of the trade of the United States. She seeks, sirs, 
this favor despite the fact that there is existing a well-known 
trade treaty between England and the British Common- 
wealths, such as Canada, Australia, and others, giving them 
precedence over the United States in any trade with or ship- 
ments to England, 


We are to enter into a trade treaty, as we gather the 
proposition, giving superiority and precedence in matters of 
trade and opportunity of great profit to England. Likewise 
to France. England, in the meantime, has given to her 
own commonwealths such precedence and executes it in such 
completeness to her own that there is no demand for any- 
thing that America could ship, to say nothing of the fact 
that by any arrangement under the treaty there is no chance 
of profit coming to America, but all the profit to come out 
of this proposed scheme, which is to embody “the favored- 
nation clause,” is directly confessed to be to the advantage 
of those to whom we are to grant this trade treaty. We say 
bravo and applause to England in preparing a program that 
provides favor and fortune to her young daughters—the com- 
monwealth states of Britain. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does my friend the Senator from Idaho wish 
to interrupt me? If so, I yield to him. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator refers to a probable treaty with 
Great Britain. I presume he is using the word “treaty” as 
synonymous with the term “trade agreement”? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am, sir; and I catch the point of view of 
my able friend. I think he and I have had some previous 
opportunity to exchange thoughts on the subject, and to 
agree that if it is in the form of a treaty, and distinctively a 
treaty, it should come before the Senate for ratification. 
If it is a mere matter of trade arrangement, it is assumed 
that the power and privilege have been granted the Presi- 
dent, who will never abuse it. On these questions, I am at 
great variance with some of my colleagues, and later I may 
further harass the Senate with a discussion in detail as to 
our right to pass on treaties. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 
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Mr, TYDINGS. I think the Senator from Illinois will 
agree that if we were so fortunate as to collect the debt in 
its entirety we would be morally obligated to apply it, once 
it had been collected, to the liquidation of the existing debt 
of the United States, because the money that is owed to us 
was largely borrowed money which we, in turn, extended to 
our creditors in the form of credit. Therefore, were it to 
come back to us we would have to take the amount paid 
and apply it to the national debt as a matter of correct 
approach. In that event, the money would not be available 
to finance the farm program or current expenses; it ought 
to be applied to the reduction of the national debt. 

Mr. LEWIS. I say, then, sir, that if the money shall be 
paid by the debtors—and I hope it will be in such amount as 
will give to the word “token” great dignity and some degree 
of elevation and pride—that sum, sir, will go into the Treas- 
ury; the Treasury will have the right to apply it to such 
immediate needs as may be required; and, I take it, it would 
be most appropriate to utilize it in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the farm program under the pending bill. I see 
no reason why that should not be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Regardless of what we would do with the 
money if we got it, there would probably be ample time for 
us to decide that question later on, for we have not received 
it up to date. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will ask the able Senator 
from Nebraska and my friend, of course, from Maryland, 
to note that if there could be returned to us what we have 
lately given in the way of other advances we would have 
rather a complete debt service of equality. The Department 
of Commerce sends us an estimate showing that the dividends 
paid during 1936 on foreign holdings of American stock 
amounted to $130,000,000, compared with $83,000,000 in 1935; 
that interest payments on American bonds held abroad 
were little changed from the preceding year, amounting to 
$22,000,000, while the income of foreigners from long-term 
investments totaled $30,000,000, against $25,000,000 in the 
previous year. So my eminent friend will see that our debtor 
nations are receiving very generous treatment from us. We 
equalize with favorable payments that which could pay us in 
return our interest due on the debt. 

Mr. President, I come to the final point which I feel is 
greatly to be considered at this time as meeting the only 
offset that is tendered by our friends the debtors. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds to that point, will he yield to me? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Illinois does not 
apprehend that, in making a trade agreement, any depart- 
ment would undertake to deal with the debt question, does 
he? The debt question is a matter of treaty, which this 
body would have to consider, as I understand. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator raises the point that once before 
having been alluded to is sound and well stated. But since 
our honorable debtors have given notice to the world that 
these treaties are being made concerning trade, and in con- 
junction with, as I would gather, or compensation for a pay- 
ment they are to make on the debts or some adjustment or 
recommendation looking to such, I answer the Senator that 
seems to be the point of their contention, and the basis only 
upon which they offer something touching these debts in the 
form of payment. We know that our officials of State or 
Commerce will not trade the rights of the United States to 
any debtor. 

I say to my able friends about me that lately in Europe 
I was in a position to hear repeated again that which has 
been brought to you—that France, most artful in design, 
asks why should she pay; that this country owes her money 
extending from the days of the Revolution, when Franklin, 
our sponsor, and his fellow commissioner entered her coun- 
try. It is said by France that the Colonies obtained a loan 
that went to our country: This was in the days of the 
Revolution. That this loan remains unpaid. England re- 


sponds that States called the Southern States and certain 
others issued bonds at a critical time, and those bonds were 
circulated in the world and largely bought and are now held 
by. the residents and citizens of England; that these are now 
held unpaid. I, therefore, tender to our honorable Depart- 
ment of State, as well as to the countries in question, a 
proposition. I suggest now, in view of this being the only 
answer these large debtors make for the purpose of an off- 
set and some excuse for never considering our debt, that 
France figure the full amount of the principal of the 
debt she claims this country owes her out of that which 
came forth to us from her in the days of the Revolution. 
That England, then, figure the full amount of the prin- 
cipal of the debt that is claimed to be owing her by certain 
States. Then, sir, that England shall take the figure of 
her whole debt, and France take her whole debt, and use 
them as immediate offsets against the billions of dollars 
each owes us. Then, having paid themselves by this system, 
return the surplus and the remainder at once in cash to the 
Treasury of the United States. In this manner we have 
paid their debts which they claim exist, and we have no 
altercation with them; we have entered into no parley with 
them, nor play with spiritual remark of professed honor 
superior to others, either seeking to repudiate what is right 
or seeking to hold back by some form of retrading a balance 
on the theory of a new arrangement, 

We tender them the opportunity; we ask them to state 
the obligation. which they say is owed to them and which 
we are willing to accept, and then pay the remainder to the 
Treasury so that we may use it under the agricultural bill 
that is now pending, and meet the proposition the able 
Senator from Maryland suggests, on the one hand, and that 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska on the other. Then, 
sirs, let this be done before any trade treaty is consum- 
mated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The able Senator from Illinois does not 
concede, does he, that there was any part of our debt to 
France incurred during the American Revolution that was 
not paid by the United States? 

Mr. LEWIS. I insist that we have proved time and time 
again that we have discharged that debt, and I now assume, 
I may say to my able friend from Idaho, that when they 
say there is some debt that they mean to say that there is 
due them a balance, from their point of view and their cal- 
culations, apart from that which the able Senator from 
Idaho and others around me know, by the history of our 
country, has been paid and discharged. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator from Illinois if it is not 
a fact that all the accounts between France and the United 
States were balanced during President Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, when it was necessary for President Jackson to draw 
a sight draft for the balance, an act which almost caused 
war between the United States and France, France then, as 
now, taking it as an affront to her dignity to discuss a debt 
owing by her to another nation? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Missouri having as author 
left with us, as a matter of splendid contribution, a couple 
of his books that cover subjects generally touching these 
matters, I have to say that it is claimed that President 
Jackson, under threat, had extorted from them at the time 
a form of obligation and put them in a position where they 
were as one met on the road by a robber and by that robber 
deprived of all they possessed. 

Mr. CLARK. Would it not be a very fine thing to study 
the form by which President Jackson collected those debts 


‘and put it into effect once more? 


Mr. LEWIS. Not only that, but I should like to impress 
on some of our debtors that the spirit of America still ex- 
ists where such action can be taken and can be enforced. 


Mr. President, having set forth these views, I desire to 


say that I do not adopt the theory that is assumed—the 
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Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] intimates he opposes it— 
that a trade agreement can be entered upon by honorable 
Officials, the Secretary of State or the President, where it 
takes the form of a treaty. I am not able to understand 
from anything we have done that there ever was an in- 
tention on the part of this honorable body to abdicate its 
duty on the one hand or its constitutional prerogative on the 
other hand to ratify treaties, and become a party to this 
contract before it can be executed or enforced. I therefore 
say if there is pending a suggestion of a treaty with those 
debtors by which they are to obtain these advantages from 
the United States which they have enjoyed so long and 
which they have asked to have repeated to the point where 
they will greatly profit, before that shall be concluded I 
respectfully insist that the matter of the debt be taken up 
and in some form disposed of, and that our Government and 
our capable Secretary of State, whose patriotism is ever a 
tribute of praise, evince before the country that before the 
debtors shall have the advantage accorded them that is ac- 
corded other nations which have paid their debts and 
treated us fairly and with fairness, we insist upon an obli- 
gation to us now either to be paid or adjusted finally and 
the subject disposed of. I tender that suggestion that the 
matter shall no longer remain as something unsettled which 
can continue to disturb us and distress our relations of 
international friendships—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to our distinguished leader from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not seen the article from which the 
Senator quoted as coming from some French newspaper 
claiming that decided advantages accrue to France because 
of a trade agreement between that country and ours. I hap- 
pen to be somewhat familiar in a general way with some of 
the features of that trade agreement, which has been in effect 
for a year or more. I may say in that connection that during 
the negotiation of that trade agreement the question of the 
debt of France to the United States in no way played any 
part. 


The Senator will recall that the object of Congress in 
authorizing the President to negotiate these trade agreements 
was not to give some advantage to some other country in 
respect to our trade, but to offer wider trade opportunity for 
American products, of course realizing that in order to ob- 
tain that wider market we must, of course, give some conces- 
sion if we asked concession in the matter of a broader field of 
international trade. 

There is no mystery about the negotiations now being 
carried on between this country and England. I placed in 
the Recorp a week or two ago a statement issued by Secre- 
tary of State Hull with respect to that matter, in which he 
very largely took the American people into his confidence, 
so far as he could, of course, not attempting to reveal the 
confidential conversations that transpired with respect to 
those agreements. 

I think in view of the fact that the trade agreement with 
France was entered into without in any way our country 
making any concession with respect to the French debt, it 
is at least prima facie evidence of the fact that our Gov- 
ernment will pursue the same course with respect to any 
agreement entered into between this country and England 
looking toward a mutual exchange of products that may be 
of some advantage to both. 

I happened to be in France this past summer and I 

there was a great deal of criticism of the French 
Government by certain elements because the French officials 
had allowed the United States to obtain an advantage over 
France in the negotiation of this trade agreement. It is not 
at all impossible that the article referred to and other sim- 
ilar articles may have been promulgated by the French Gov- 
ernment with a view to pacifying some criticism against 
itself because of the claim that the French Government had 
been outnegotiated by this country with respect to the 
results of the trade agreement referred to. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, and shall 
then take the liberty of adverting to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY] if it is his opinion that the Government would 
have authority under the trade agreement to deal with the 
debt question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My categorical answer to the question is 
no, because, as a matter of fact, under the law by which we 
entered into the present settlement of the debts owing this 
country, it was provided that they should not be reduced or 
otherwise dealt with without an act of Congress, I think that 
precludes any such possibility. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I agree with the able Senator 
from Kentucky that no trade agreement made by ourselves 
with France or any other country had for its direct purpose 
the benefiting of those countries over and against us. Yet 
I cannot overlook the fact that in the operation, after having 
been promised much and to that given promise of much for 
us, these favored nations have availed themselves of benefits 
which come to them under the trade agreements, while too 
often they have withheld or completely denied the benefits 
that were supposed to come to us in the form of offsets and 
counter benefits in trade. 

My able friend from Kentucky is also correct that there is 
an element in France whose position was against the admin- 
istration, believing that some operations of some of these 
treaties had worked adversely; but if in the final end it is 
France that has made the suggestion that something should 
be done about the debts in consideration of a trade treaty 
being repeated and, we may say, renewed, then arises the 
question how far could the Secretary of State go other than 
to receive the figures that may be suggested and report them 
to Congress. I respectfully insist that neither to England 
nor to France has our honorable Secretary of State or the 
President the power to come to new conclusions upon the 
matter of debts, and each is of devotion and responsibility too 
far in performance to take any opposing course. Our honor- 
able Secretary of State could only receive the proposal that 
may be made by the debtors, but it would have to be promptly 
sent to the Senate, so far as it has jurisdiction, and to the 
House of Representatives, for only Congress could adopt the 
proposal and authorize the execution. 

If such proposals are made contingent upon first getting 
a trade treaty to their advantage before any part of the 
debt is to be paid, right there the subject ends. This coun- 
try is not entering into the exchange of computations with 
a country that expects us to say, If you pay your debts to 
us while you go into further debt, there shall be given you 
an advantage or given to you an opportunity to obtain money 
from this Government by some process which we do not 
now approve.” We know the purpose is to obtain some loan 
through this land, either from the Government direct or 
from financiers who must get the consent of the Govern- 
ment to make the loan. 

If these subjects are to be taken up—and the able Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] says there is in the RECORD 
an intimation of some such proposal in exchanges between 
Great Britain and our Government—if they find, as alleged 
in the public press of yesterday and today, that there have 
been exchanges as to the amount of the debt and the 
method in which that amount is to be paid—of course, we 
have no details—I would respectfully suggest that the officers 
of our Government acquaint this honorable body with detail, 
if it does exist, that we may likewise know it and give to 
them either our suggestion or our approval, or, if necessary, 
our condemnation. 

Mr. President, I did not desire to take up so much of the 
time of the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], in charge 
of the farm-relief bill, but having to go to my city of Chi- 
cago this afternoon because of an engagement made for 
tomorrow, I have intruded myself at this time to express my 
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opinion, to inform my fellow Senators as to how I myself 
see the situation of the debts, debtors, and trade treaties. 

Now, for one conclusion; and this ends, I trust, the neces- 
sity for my further imposing upon this honorable body and 
its great patience so often extended to me in the matter of 
these debts. 

Mr. President and Senators, the time has come when this 
United States must confront the world as it now sees it. 
Everywhere is conflict, and no nation which is weak or one 
timid or cowardly will escape the assault. The only way 
in which we can be sure of protection and the assurance of 
security is by an announcement at every available oppor- 
tunity that while we will wrong no man, we will tolerate 
no purposed wrong from another; that if imposition shall 
be attempted upon us in any form, or a trading trick, or any 
form of military invasion against us, this country is pre- 
pared to defend and protect itself. It seeks no conquest; it 
loves all peace; but we have often heard the expression as 
used by Disraeli in his famous telegram to Victoria, “Peace 
with honor.” Our position is no other. We want peace with 
dignity. We want peace with justice and right to America. 

The hour is come when we behold just around us treaties 
of mutual assault being made by countries which once posed 
as friends but now are declared enemies, and those which 
once were enemies in conflict now gather together as friends 
for new assault on opponents. I warn my eminent col- 
leagues that we are on the eve of serious changes in goy- 
ernment by which those of foreign lands, both in Asia and 
in Europe, are prepared, wherever possible, to meet any ad- 
vance this United States shall offer by completely over- 
coming it and defeating it unless it works to their direct 
profit. All these take advantage of us wherever possible. 
The only way in which we can avoid that evil or assault is 
by letting them know that we express our position here and 
now: America demands her rights. She will not tolerate, 
from any, unnecessary wrong. She stands firm and strong 
that she may remain to American citizens that which the 
fathers passed to us by their sacrifices, an American country 
for an independent America. In the vow of the sacred 
Ancient speaking for his people, we speak for our people: 

Men who their duties know, but know their rights; and knowing, 
dare maintain. 


I thank the Senate for its courtesy to me. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 2675) to amend certain sections of 
the Federal Credit Union Act approved June 26, 1934 (Public, 
No. 467, 73d Cong.), with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States, submitting nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2787) to 
provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Idaho yield in order that I may make a statement 
and a request? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on page 14 
and subsequent pages of the committee report on this bill 
will be found some language seeking to explain the effect of 
money and monetary management on prices. I ask unani- 
mous consent that beginning on page 14 the rest of the 
committee report be inserted in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks, save that on page 15 I ask that the chart 
be omitted, for obvious reasons, and on page 16 that the 
portion of the report dealing with the chart likewise be 
omitted, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
MONEY AND PRICES 


By direction of the committee, the following statement relative 
to the effect of money upon farm prices and farm income is incor- 
porated in and made a part of this report. 

The farm problem is a price problem. First, the price which the 
farmer receives for his products, and, second, the price he has to 
pay for the things he has to buy. 

The hearings disclose that there are two factors in the main 
which control the price which the farmer receives for his com- 
modities. One of these factors is the quantity of production and 
the other is the fluctuation in the value of the dollar. 

In order to make substantial progress in solving the farm problem 
both of these factors or influences on farm prices and farm 
income must be given consideration. 

The bill herein reported has for its purpose the increasing of 
farm prices; hence increasing the income to the farmer. 

The bill, in the main, proposes a plan for raising prices through 
control of production and the elimination of unnecessary and 
wasteful surpluses. However, the committee is of the opinion 
that in order to make the plan workable and practicable the price 
level must first be adjusted and regulated and thereafter stabilized. 
The dollar value controls the price level; hence to adjust and 
regulate such price level the dollar value must first be adjusted 
and regulated. 

Paragraph 5 of section 8 of article I of the Constitution confers 
upon the Congress the exclusive power “to coin money and to 
regulate the value thereof.” 

The committee reports that the constitutional power “to coin 
money” has been vitalized, but that the power to regulate the 
value of the dollar has never been given the consideration its 
importance demands. 

The farmer buys with the products of his farm everything he 
uses and consumes. 

The farm dollar fluctuates the most widely; hence is the most 
unstable dollar any group has to contend with. 

The record shows that since 1800 the value of the dollar, as meas- 
ured by wholesale commodity prices, has fluctuated as follows: 

In 1800 the dollar was valued in commodities at 100 cents. 

In 1812 the dollar was valued in commodities at 155 cents. 

In 1830 the dollar was valued in commodities at 66 cents. 

In 1860 the dollar was valued in commodities at 61 cents. 

In 1865 the dollar was valued in commodities at 132 cents. 

In 1880 the dollar was valued in commodities at 59 cents, 

In 1896 the dollar was valued in commodities at 46 cents. 

In 1919 the dollar was valued in commodities at 154 cents. 

In 1926 the dollar was valued in commodities at 100 cents. 

In 1929 the dollar was valued in commodities at 105 cents. 

In 1932 the dollar was valued in commodities at 65 cents. 

In 1937 the dollar was valued in commodities at 81 cents. 


7 . J * 
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The committee reports that, unless and until the dollar value is 
regulated and stabilized, it will be impossible to regulate produc- 
tion of farm commodities in any kind of a satisfactory manner. 

The committee further reports that, unless and until the dollar 
value is adjusted and regulated and such value thereafter sta- 
bilized, it will be impossible to adjust and regulate taxes, rents, 
wages, and salaries. 

The testimony presented to the committee was to the effect that 
the price level should be raised, which means that the dollar value 
should be reduced. Farmers in the cotton States testified that, in 
order to produce cotton and pay costs of production and have some 
profit to spend with the merchants, such cotton should sell for 
more than 15 cents per pound. 

In the wheat States farmers testified that, to make money from 
raising wheat, they must get over $1 per bushel. Farmers, North 
and South, testified that they must have over 75 cents per bushel 
if corn is to be produced at-a profit. 

The value of the dollar controls the price level—and the price 
level, along with the quantity of production, controls the price of 
any given commodity. 

As the value of the dollar and the volume of production change, 
prices change—unless we should have a condition where the dollar 
value was increasing and the volume of production was decreasing 
in the same proportion, so that one influence would exactly offset 
the other. Since March of this year we have had a rising valued 
dollar, causing prices to fall; and at the same time we have had 
overproduction of farm products, likewise causing prices to fall; and 
both influences have been responsible for the low prices for the 
1937 farm crop. 

In 1932, when the dollar value was high (167), prices were low, 
cotton sold for 5 cents per pound, wheat sold for 25 cents per 
bushel, corn sold for 15 cents, and oats sold for less than 10 cents 
per bushel. 

In 1919, when the dollar value was low (65), prices were high, 
cotton sold for 40 cents per pound, wheat sold for $2.50, corn for 
$1.50, and other commodities brought comparable prices. 

In 1896, when the dollar value was the highest in history (215), 
prices were the lowest, and the Bryan free-silver campaign was the 
result of the demand of the farmers and the producers for higher 
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In 1933 the administration, recognizing the plight of the farmer, 
took steps to increase prices. 

On May 7, 1933, President Roosevelt made a Nation-wide radio 
address, in which he said: 

“The administration has the definite objective of raising com- 
modity prices to such an extent that those who have borrowed 
money will, on the average, be able to repay that money in the 
same kind of dollar which they borrowed.” 

On Sunday, October 22, 1933, in a “fireside chat” the President 
said: 

“Finally, I repeat, what I have said on many occasions, that 
ever since last March the definite policy of the Government has 
been to restore commodity price levels. 

» * e s * s + 
“No one who knows the plain facts of our situation believes that 
commodity prices, especially agricultural prices, are high enough 
et. 
- * e s * » s . 
“It is the Government’s policy to restore the price level first. 
* * . s 


kd * * 


“I am not satisfied with either the amount or the extent of the 


“If we cannot do this one way we will do it another. 
“Do it we will. 


* +$ kd * * * * 


When we have restored the price level we shall seek to establish 
and maintain a dollar which will not change its purchasing and 
debt - paying power during the succeeding generations.“ 

The Congress has followed and is following the recommendations 
of the President in trying to secure higher prices for farm com- 
modities. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, in reporting the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 to the Senate, said: 

“In reporting this bill favorably we feel that we should advise the 
Senate that, in our opinion, the bill will not alone afford the relief 
which the farmer must have to enable him to survive economically. 

“If we concede that the bill reported will bring about all the 
benefits cl cultural price parity with other commodi- 
ties—yet we are forced to the conclusion that such limited relief 
will not enable the farmers to meet their fixed charges such as 
taxes, interest, debts, and necessary expenses. 

“We report these facts and state that no substantial relief is 
possible for agriculture until the policy of deflation is not only 
checked but reversed and a substantial sum of actual money is 
admitted and, if need be, forced into circulation. 

“Agriculture does not demand a 50-cent dollar or an unsound 
dollar, but does protest the retention of a 200-cent dollar. A dol- 
lar which fluctuates in purchasing power from 50 cents in 1920 to 
200 cents in 1933 is neither a sound nor an honest dollar. Dollars 
so scarce as to be obscure, thereby forcing into existence systems 
of barter, trade, and scrip, are not adequate. 

“Agriculture demands that the farmer should have a 100-cent 
dollar: that the purchasing power of the dollar should be fixed and 
established at that point to serve the best interests of the people, 
trade, commerce, and industry, and that when such value is once 
fixed it should be stabilized at such value. 

“We further that no just, substantial, reliable, or perma- 
nent relief can be provided agriculture or any other industry until 
the money question is considered and adjusted.” 

Pursuant to and in harmony with the report of the committee, 
the in enacting the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
added title II, which gave the President power to cheapen the dol- 
lar for the special purpose of raising prices. The President exer- 
cised the power conferred and devalued the gold dollar some 40 
percent, and such cheapening of the dollar was reflected immedi- 
ately in higher prices, All must admit that had the Congress not 
conferred this power, and had the President not acted, the price 
of cotton today would be about 4 cents per pound, wheat would 
be selling for some 50 cents per bushel, and other commodities 
would command only comparable prices. 

The cheapening of the dollar was a deliberate governmental 
policy to raise the prices of farm commodities. The policy has 
worked. This administration has given the farmer the first legis- 
lative “break” in history. 

Now a new question has arisen, as follows: How cheap should 
the dollar be made and how high should prices be raised in order 
to serve the best interests of our people? 

While the dollar was being cheapened and prices were going up, 
prosperity increased and all were happy. Since last March the 
dollar has increased in value from $1.13 to $1.19, causing prices 
to fall, unemployment to increase, depression to come again, and 
now business of all kinds has slowed down and a new depression 
is threatened. 

In 1926, during the era of so-called Coolidge prosperity, the 
dollar was valued in all commodities at 100 cents. 

In 1929, when the depression came upon the country, the value 
of the dollar had gone up to $1.05, 

Today, with much higher taxes and an almost doubled national 
debt, the dollar value is $1.19. 

The committee is of the opinion and reports that to date we 
have not Nagios the Cane sufficiently to 8 the price level 
high enough to w sufficient profits upon which taxes are paid 
to balance the Budget. 
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A high price level produces high commodity prices, high wages, 
high farm income, high national income, and consequently high 
tax income to the Treasury. 

A high price level produces happiness, progress, and prosperity. 

A low price level produces exactly the reverse results. 

1 = 1919, with a high price level, we had incomes and values as 
‘ollows: 


Nn aa m a $69, 000, 000, 000 


Value of farm property 66, 000, 000, 000 
Value: of. farm ncoms „„ — 13, 000, 000, 000 
RC Ui A oe OEA eel ES RES EER 8, 200, 000, 000 
TT SES Ae, 6, 007, 000, 000 


In 1932, with a low price level, we had incomes and values as 
follows: 


WAMUDAL CUMS 22s eS So ae tos ane Guo $39, 000, 000, 000 
Value of farm property — 36,000, 000, C00 
Value of farm income — 5. 000, 000,000 
T T...... ep pA le 1, 600, 000, 000 
ancome to “Treasury. — oss SS sss 2, 100, 000, 000 


From the foregoing it is obvious that the price level has a con- 
trolling influence upon our domestic economy. The record shows 
that from 1919 to 1929 we had a price level sufficiently high to 
permit of the collection of taxes in sufficient sums to not only 
keep the Budget balanced but, in addition, to reduce the national 
debt in the sum of $1,000,000,000 per year. 

The committee is of the opinion and reports that the price level 
is now too low and recommends that existing powers be used and, 
if necessary, new legislation be enacted for the purpose, among 
others, of bringing about an increase in such price level to assist 
the farmers in securing parity prices for their products. 

In February 1935, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, testified as follows: 

“We have already tried borrowing and spending our way to 
recovery. We have made numberless hopeful and well-meant ex- 
periments, aimed to bring us out of the depression. Thus far we 
have not emerged, nor will we—until the fatal defects of our 
money system have been corrected. To those defects, more than 
to any other cause, I attribute the depression. 

“What is it we want of our currency? We want money in which 
we will have unshaken confidence; confidence that it will be 
stable in its value. We want a dollar that will, in the language 
of the President, ‘not change its purchasing and debt-paying 
power during the succeeding generation.’” 

And again: 


should fix a permanent standard of value, not a 

t gold weight, for the dollar; so that the dollar shall 

always buy the same cross section of commodities measured by 
the price index. 

“Then should create an executive authority to carry 
out its intention. It should provide a mechanism for the manage- 
ment of our currency.” 

Gen. R. E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., on December 
10, 1935, stated: 

“In the spring of 1933 the position of American agriculture as a 
whole was desperate. With a farm-mortgage debt of over $8,000,- 
000,000, heavy interest charges and heavy taxes, with the index 
of farm prices down to 43.6 from 104.9 in 1929, American agricul- 
ture was at the bottom of the depression. Many thousands of 
farmers were on the verge of bankruptcy and foreclosure action 
had already been taken against other thousands. 

“The first remedy applied was a monetary one—we went off gold 
and the dollar was devalued. In 2 months cotton went from 6.35 
to 8.95 cents per pound, wheat from 45 to 75 cents, corn from 24 
to 46 cents, and wool from 17 to 24 cents. Precisely the same 
effects had been previously felt in other countries leaving the gold 
standard, particularly in great agricultural producing countries 
like Australia, the Argentine, Canada, New Zealand, and Denmark. 
South Africa, the greatest gold producer in the world, went off 
gold because the pressure caused by staying on was too great for 
its agriculture. 

“Not enough credit has ever been given to this first and very 
important act of the present administration. The farm organiza- 
tions had and have a far better understanding of the influence of 
the drastic decline of the price level, and of the influence of a 
fixed price of gold on that price level than the great majority of 
bankers and industrialists.” 

Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, in 1929-31, financial secretary to 
the British Treasury, stated: 

“I am convinced * * * that unemployment as it exists 
today is not an economic but a monetary phenomenon; a stabilized 
price level with neither inflation nor deflation is the only workable 
solution.” 

Later he proposed several steps to be taken by the British Gov- 
ernment in order to successfully carry out a new monetary policy 
of stabilization, one of which was: $ 

“A declaration that the Government makes the stability of the 
wholesale price level the main object of its policies and does not 
decide to return to the gold standard at the old level.” 

Viscount D'Abernon, formerly a prominent banker and after the 
war the British Ambassador to Germany, states: 


“It is too much the custom to act as though prices were born 
and not made—as though they were sent down by Providence inde- 
pendently of human action, and as if they had to be accepted like 
the gentle rain from heaven. Such a view is, in my judgment, a 
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profound mistake. The price level is determined in the main by 
human action and by wise or unwise decisions. A stable price 
level is an achievement of intelligence and not an accident of 
nature.” 

Lord Vernon, a prominent leader of the coal industry, states: 

“(1) Movements to change wages and hours of labor up or down 
are the main cause of industrial strife. 

“(2) These movements are largely due to changes in the value 
of money, which is expressed by the average level of prices. 

“(3) Changes in the value of money further aggravate the 
trouble by opening out a gap between wholesale prices and the 
cost of living. 

“(4) For these reasons it is urgently necessary that the value 
of money should be stabilized in the interest of industrial peace.” 

In May 1928, 100 prominent British leaders connected with the 
productive industries sent to Prime Minister Baldwin the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We believe that a more stable system of currency credit and a 
means of stabilizing the price level are prerequisite to the restora- 
tion of prosperity of the great basic industries of this country. It 
would do far more than the expedients which the Government has 
been compelled to adopt.” 

Mr. Reginald McKenna, chairman of the world’s largest bank— 
the Midland Bank of London—recently said: 

“History has shown that, apart perhaps from wars and religious 
intolerance, no single factor has been more productive of misery 
and misfortune than the high degree of variability in the general 
price level. This may sound like an extravagant statement, but 
so far from being of the nature of a demagogic outburst it is 
clearly demonstrable from the course of events in various coun- 
tries ever since money became an important element in the life 
of civilized communities. A stable price level is a thing to be 
desired, second only to international and domestic peace.” 

On March 27, 1936, Mr. Marriner S: Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, in an address 
at the University of Cincinnati, is reported to have said: 

“e + * The Government fiscal policy and the central bank 
policy, credit expansion and contraction should be coordinated. I 
think that within the Treasury and the Reserve System there is a 
real possibility of money management.” 

The power of the Reserve System over the value of the dollar, 
and hence over the price level, was emphasized by the President 
when, in dedicating the new Federal Reserve Building on October 
20, 1937, he said: 

“The Board of Governors, whose building we are dedicating 
today, was reconstituted by the Banking Act of 1935. To this 
public body Congress has entrusted broad powers which enable it 
to affect the volume and the cost of money, thus exerting a power- 
ful influence upon the expansion and contraction in the flow of 
money through the channels of agriculture, trade, and industry. 
In this way much can be done toward the maintenance of more 
stable employment. Much can be done to aid in achieving greater 
stability of the true value of the dollar.” 

At present there are many Federal agencies possessing power to 
influence if not control the value of the dollar. 

The President has power as follows: (a) To change the weight 
or gold content of the dollar; (b) to open the mints for the free 
coinage of silver; and (c) to have issued additional Treasury notes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has power to influence the value 
of the dollar through control of the stabilization fund and through 
the management of our silver-purchase program. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has power 
to influence the value of the dollar through the many specific 
powers granted by law. The 12 Federal Reserve banks and their 
agents have power to influence the value of the dollar through 
their control over expansion and contraction of credit and through 
their jans control with the Board of Governors over open market 
operations. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Comptroller 
of the Currency have power to influence the value of the dollar 
through their policies toward the national banks and State banks 
in the Federal Reserve System. 

CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
I 

The price level is too low and should be raised to at least the 

1926 level as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
11 


The power over the value of the dollar, now divided among 
various agencies and departments, public and private, should be 
coordinated and concentrated in one Federal agency with a definite 
congressional mandate to such agency to properly adjust and reg- 
ulate the value of the dollar and thereafter to stabilize such 
adjusted value. 


Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. On some subsequent date, 
probably Monday, I shall take an opportunity to discuss the 
subject covered by this part of the committee report. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, by reason of the wide range 
of questions which have been asked concerning the bill, I 
think it unnecessary for me to proceed section by section 
through the rest of the bill. I shall be glad to contribute 
anything I can toward answering questions concerning any 
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of the provisions of the bill as they arise on the floor. 
There is, however, one point which I desire to make in con- 
nection with the bill before I conclude, and I hope I may 
do this within the next few minutes and thereupon abandon 
the floor. 

A question has been raised as to the constitutionality of 
the referendum provision contained in the bill; or, rather, 
I should say, the referendum provisions which relate to all 
the different parts of the bill concerning the various com- 
modities, I think there is a question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the referendum provisions of the bill, but I do 
not think the question is a very serious one in the light of 
authorities which have been collected dealing with that 
matter. 

In the first place, I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in the bill the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
authority, after conferences with the farmers, to proclaim 
marketing quotas. Then, before the date when they are to 
go into effect, a referendum will be conducted among the 
farmers growing the commodity. If two-thirds of those 
voting vote in favor of such a referendum, the proclama- 
tion will be carried out and the marketing quotas will go 
into effect; but if one-third or more of those voting vote 
against such marketing quotas, the effect of the proclama- 
tion by the Secretary is suspended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. McNARY addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Michigan first rose. I first 
yield to him. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, just one question. I 
wish to inquire how a referendum is to be held. Is it to be 
held in mass meetings that are called for the purpose, or is 
a ballot to be sent to every farmer who is entitled to express 
himself? 

Mr. POPE. There are in the bill no detailed provisions 
as to the mechanics of holding the referendum. There is 
simply a general provision that a referendum may be held 
and an opportunity given to all the farmers growing a cer- 
tain commodity to vote upon the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What would be the Senator’s con- 
ception of the method of holding a referendum? 

Mr. POPE. I think I will yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BankHeap], who has made a rather careful study 
of that subject and has some experience in the matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I will state to the Sen- 
ator merely as a matter of experience that under the so- 
called Bankhead Cotton Act, after 1 year’s trial, a referen- 
dum was held under provisions similar to this. Community 
meetings were held within the administrative areas, all called 
on the same day, and very similar to a general election. 
Throughout the day, from, say, 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 4 or 5 o’clock in the afternoon, those present were per- 
mitted to vote the ticket that was sent there. The occasion 
was very similar to a general election. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator from Alabama 
how the total vote in those meetings compared with the total 
number of cotton farmers in the respective areas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have the vote here, but I have not the 
exact number of cotton farmers. As I recall, more than a 
million votes were cast. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How would that compare with the 
total, speaking generally? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Something like plus 50 percent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would seem to me that if we are 
going to rely upon a referendum as the base for extending 
this rather enormous authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, we certainly should have to protect our referendum 
itself against being a minority expression of the farmers 
engaged in producing that particular commodity. Does not 
the Senator agree with that statement? 

Let me ask the Senator whether he thinks that two-thirds 
of 40 percent of the wheat farmers of the United States 
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should be permitted to bring all the wheat farmers of the 
United States under a compulsory system? 

Mr. POPE. I think I would answer the Senator by saying 
that if all had an opportunity to vote, and 50 percent of them 
did not vote, I think the result might very well abide by the 
vote of even the 50 percent, who had enough interest and 
were sufficiently patriotic to go and vote. We do that con- 
stantly in bond elections and in general State and county 
elections. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POPE. Ihave seen the time when only 40 or 50 percent 
of the total registered vote appeared and voted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely; but those votes are taken 
under regular electoral conditions, and are not merely the 
result of mass meetings or caucuses. Assuming that only 40 
percent voted, does not the Senator agree that the 60 percent 
that did not vote would be much more likely to be opposed 
than favorable? In other words, would not all the machinery 
of the Department of Agriculture, all the organized impulse, 
be behind getting out the favorable vote? And if, after all 
that had happened, 60 percent of the farmers had not voted, 
would the Senator say that was a representative result? 

Mr. POPE. I differ with the Senator in his statement that 
those who stay home are more likely to be opposed to a 
proposal than to be in favor of it. My observation is that 
those who are opposed to something get out and vote. I 
have seen many votes conducted with reference to bond 
elections, where one-third may defeat a bond issue, and I 
have never seen, I think, an organized effort in opposition 
to a bond issue that did not succeed in defeating the bond 
issue. So my observation is that if the eligible voters do not 
take enough interest to vote, they are likely to be rather 
indifferent or be willing to abide by the result, whatever it is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Passing the metaphysics, am I cor- 
rect in the statement that under the terms of the bill two- 
thirds of a minority may vote all the farmers producing a 
given commodity into compulsion at the dictation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. POPE. It may be done; but the provision is, two- 
thirds of those voting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] was 
standing a few minutes ago. I now yield to him. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the language of the 
bill particularizes how the hearings are to be held. I do not 
consider that we could call this a referendum. The language 
on page 24, commencing with line 11, is plain: 

The Secretary shall * * hold, at a convenient place within 
the principal area or areas where the commodity is produced, 
public hearings for the purpose of ascertaining the facts with 
respect to the total supply of the ity. 

Here the Secretary is authorized, within the principal area 
or areas, to hold a public meeting. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; but the Senator, of course, knows that 
that is different from the referendum. Public meetings are 
first to be held, and then a referendum, a separate thing, is 
next to be held. 

Mr. McNARY. But the point I am making is that these 
hearings must be held once in a whole wheat area, and it 
would not be possible for the average grower to attend them 
on account of the distance and expense involved; and the 
Senator knows that a public hearing affords no opportunity 
for an expression of a majority of those engaged in produc- 
ing any of the crops mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. POPE. I do not want the Senator to misunderstand 
that provision. These public hearings are simply advisory 
to the Secretary; and if, after the public hearings, the Sec- 
retary issues his proclamation putting into effect marketing 
quotas, then a referendum vote will be taken on the basis 
of his proclamation. The public meetings to which the 
Senator refers are one thing, and the referendum is another 
thing. 

Mr. McNARY. The provision for a referendum is found 
on page 25. 
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Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. The purpose of the hearings referred to on 
page 24, to be held by the Secretary at convenient places in 
the principal areas, is to determine the total supply of the 
commodity, and to determine whether is will exceed the 
normal supply, for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not there are facts on which to base a marketing quota. 
As a matter of fact, the Secretary could determine that fact 
in his office here in Washington, from the public records. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama a question. There was a referendum 
among the cotton farmers under a law which bore the Sen- 
ator’s name, Were there any criticisms of that referendum, 
or were the results accepted as the views of the farmers after 
the referendum had been held under a provision similar to 
that we are now considering? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So far as I have heard, there was never 
any criticism. The result was generally accepted as an 
expression of the sentiment of the farmers. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator has the figures. I hope he 
will give them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The total vote for the continuance of 
the act for another year was 1,361,418; opposed, 160,536. The 
total votes cast amounted to 1,521,954. The percentage in 
favor of the continuance of the act was 89.5 percent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And there was no criticism of the re- 
sults of that vote? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have heard of none anywhere. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The figures of the Senator are very 
illuminating. Will he add a figure suggesting the total num- 
ber who would have voted if all had voted who were eligible? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is difficult to state how many cotton 
farmers there are. I called the Bureau of the Census this 
morning to get a statement of the number of cotton farm- 
ers, in order to ascertain the average return from the year’s 
cotton crop. They replied that they had no such figures. 
They have figures of the number of farmers in the cotton- 
producing States, but not figures as to the number of cotton 
farmers. It is my understanding that 2,300,000 applications 
for allotments under the Bankhead Cotton Act were filed. 
If that is true, about 55 percent of the total number who 
applied voted. Whether those applications included a num- 
ber in the same family or not I do not know. I simply give 
the Senator all the information I have. I think I may say 
to him, however, that it is very doubtful whether there was 
ever such a proportion as this attending any election in the 
Southern States within the last 20 years. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, in South Carolina the num- 
ber voting among those who made applications for allot- 
ments was nearer 60 percent than 55 percent, and I heard 
no criticism of the manner in which the referendum was 
conducted. I was amazed at the unanimity of the farmers. 
I think about 90 percent of those voting were in favor of 
the continuance of the act. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho indicate to me the section of the bill which defines 
the referendum and the method of holding it? 

Mr. POPE. It is found on page 25, subsection (c). 

In order that I may conclude, I think I will ask that I 
be not interrupted until I finish my brief statement with 
reference to the constitutionality of this form of referendum. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall observe the pleas- 
ure and wish of the Senator, but I purpose suggesting an 
amendment when he finishes the statement, on page 19, and 
one on page 20, so I will ask the Senator to be kind enough 
to go back to the text when he concludes the argument. 

Mr. POPE. Very well. I stated as clearly as I could the 
sort of referendum provided in the bill. It will be noted 
that there is no original creative act involved in the refer- 
endum. The Congress does not delegate to the people or 
to a majority of the people power to initiate marketing 
quotas. That power is given to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who in effect is to obtain the advice of the growers 
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of the commodities before his proclamations shall go into 
effect. 

Bearing that in mind, I wish to call attention to a few of 
the cases which I think make the distinction. 

It may be well at the outset to point out that the principle 
involved in the referendum provision of the proposed legisla- 
tion must not be confused with that frowned upon by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Carter v. Carter Coal Co. et al. 
(298 U. S. 328). The Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 
1935, involved in that case, without prescribing any term or 
condition respecting the same, sought to empower a given 
percentage of the producers and miners of coal within a cer- 
tain area to fix wages and hours of labor to be applicable 
throughout the area. The will of a stated majority was im- 
posed upon a dissentient minority, which resulted in “legisla- 
tive delegation in its most obnoxious form.” The distinction 
in this respect between the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
and the provision proposed here would seem to lie in the fact 
that under the former power was delegated to the industry to 
make the law, while in the latter there is only reserved to 
those affected the right, by a negative one-third vote, to have 
a regulation which would otherwise become effective made 
ineffective. The Chief Justice, in his separate opinion ren- 
dered in the Carter case, recognizes the principle proposed to 
be employed here, saying that “legislation which becomes 
effective on the happening of a specified event” was not 
analogous to the type of legislation before the Court in the 
Carter case. 

There is voluminous authority for the holding that the 
legislative body cannot delegate the power to make the law, 
but may make a law delegating a power to determine some 
fact or state of things upon which the operation of the law 
depends (Field v. Clark, 143 U. S. 649; Butterfield v. Strana- 
han, 192 U. S: 470; Hampton, Jr., & Co. v. United States, 276 
U. S. 394). The principle that the legislature cannot abdicate 
its general legislative power, but that it can provide that a 
statute shall become effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency, the determination of which is left to some other 
person or body, is generally recognized, but in the application 
of the principle there has been the widest divergence. Act- 
ually it is difficult to see any difference in principle between 
an act which is to take effect only when approved by a ma- 
jority vote in a given district (Santo v. State, 2 Cole, 165 (Iowa, 
1855) ); one which is to be void unless so approved (Corning 
v. Green, 23 Barb. 33 (N. Y. Sup. Ct. 1856) ); one which may 
be repealed by popular vote (State v. Copeland, 3 R. I. 33 
(1854) ) ; and one in respect of which the time of going into 
effect may be accelerated or postponed at the will of the 
people (People v. Collins, 3 Mich. 343). The courts have, 
however, attempted to base distinctions on these variations in 
form (14 Cornell L. Quarterly, 168). 

The proposed provision delegates no creative power. It 
presents only the question of whether a regulation may be- 
come effective unless one-third of those voting are opposed to 
the regulation. The question of whether the contingency or 
event upon which the effectiveness of legislation depends can 
be a vote of those subject thereto has never been decided by 
the Supreme Court in relation to a Federal statute, but the 
remarks of the Court in the case of Hampton, Jr., Co. v. 
United States (276 U. S. 394, 407) are pertinent. 

This is what the Supreme Court said in that case. Observe 
how closely it applies to provisions such as those contained 
in the bill before us. 

Congress may feel itself unable conveniently to determine exactly 
when its exercise of the legislative power should become effective, 
because dependent on future conditions, and it may leave the de- 
termination of such time to the decision of an executive, or, as 
often happens in matters of State legislation, it may be left to a 
popular vote of the residents of a district to be affected by the 
legislation. While in a sense one may say that such residents are 
exercising legislative power, it is not an exact statement, because 
the power has already been exercised legislatively by the body 
vested with that power under the Constitution, the condition of 
its legislation going into effect being made dependent by the 
legislature on the expression of the voters of a certain district. 

The principle here proposed is analogous to the local- 
option laws, which have now become generally recognized as 
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constituting a valid delegation of power. I read from a deci- 
sion on that point: 


The local-option feature of the statute does not delegate to the 
counties the power to declare what the law shall be or how it shall 
operate when it becomes effective, but it enables the counties, 
respectively, to determine by an election whether certain provisions 
of a complete statute shall become operative in the cular 
counties. This is not an unconstitutional delegation of lawmaking 
powers (Whitaker v. Parsons, 86 So. 247; Rippey v. Texas, 193 
U. S. 504; Comm. v. Bennett, 108 Mass. 270; Cheyney v. Sammons, 
57 So. 196; City of Spokane v. Camp, 76 Pac. 770; Florida v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. Co., 47 So. 969). 


The many cases involving local-option laws and zoning 
ordinances emphasize the fact that the contingency or event 
upon which making the law effective depends may be the 
approval of persons immediately interested. A leading case 
in support of this view is Cusack Co. v. City of Chicago (242 
U. S. 526), which involved a city ordinance making it un- 
lawful to erect any billboard in a certain district without 
first. obtaining the consent of a given percentage of adjacent - 
property owners. The ordinance was held valid, and in so 
holding the court distinguished the case of Eubank v. Rich- 
mond (226 U. S. 137), on the ground that the action taken 
by the people there involved discretion as to what the law 
should contain. The Eubank case is analogous to the Carter 
case, heretofore cited, in which the Commission was to be- 
come merely “the automatic register” of the action of miners 
and producers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, as part of my remarks, decisions in certain 
other cases decided along the same line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burke in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The decisions are as follows: 

An act of the State of California providing for the creation of 
cooperative irrigation districts by petition and the voting of land- 
owners, which districts, when so created, should have a designated 
form with prescribed powers, including the power to make assess- ` 
ments, was held not to constitute an invalid delegation of power 
(Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Bradley, 164 U. S. 112; Roberts v, 
Richland Irrigation District, 289 U. S. 75; Judith Basin Irrigation 
District v. Wolcott, 73 F. (2d) 146). It is competent for the legis- 
lature to enact a law complete in itself to take effect of its own 
force upon the happening of a contingency. The provisions of an 
act that a law take effect upon the casting of a designated affirma- 
tive vote provided for in the act is to make the act complete in 
itself, effective upon the happening of the stated contingency. This 
contingency is the affirmative vote and there can be no valid objec- 
tion to such selection by the law as the basis upon which the 
complete terms of the act are to operate. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act contains a referendum provision 
much like that proposed here. There the Secretary is required, upon 
determining certain facts, to issue an order which is to become 
effective upon a showing by the Secretary that a given percentage 
of a designated group of handlers or producers approved or favored 
such issuance. The effectiveness of the order may be dependent 
upon a vote of those who, while they may be affected, are not 
directly subject thereto. 

Mr. POPE. I shall conclude my discussion by referring to 
the case of United States against Edwards, decided July 22, 
1937, by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
which held the producer-approval provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act valid in the following language—and 
I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that essentially 
the same provision with reference to obtaining the approval 
of the growers and producers found in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act is now being used in many parts of the 
country: 

The fact that if the findings satisfy the statutory requirements 
for the regulation the order “shall become effective” only on the 
making of the marketing agreement and consent of the growers 
confers merely the power of negation and not of creation on 
the shippers. * * + 

We think it clear that there is no delegation of legislative 
authority to private individuals effected by the provisions of the 
act which are assailed here. It is the Secretary who makes the 
decisions and issues the orders, not the growers or handlers whose 
approval he must have. 

We, therefore, conclude that the act before us contains no 
delegation of legislative authority, either to the Secretary or to 
private individuals. 


It is true that that is a decision of the circuit court of 
appeals and has not yet been passed upon by the Supreme 
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Court of the United States; but, in the light of such au- 
thority as we have in the way of dictum, I will say, from the 
Supreme Court, if seems to me the decision is well-founded. 

Finally, I want to conclude my remarks with a statement 
from Mr. Justice Holmes on this point, made in a dissenting 
opinion while he was an associate justice of the highest 
court of Massachusetts. He then made the following state- 
ment, which is applicable to this question: 

But the question, put in a form to raise the fewest technical 
objections, is whether an act of the legislature is made unconsti- 
tutional by a provision that, if rejected by the —— it shall 
not go into effect. If it does go into effect, it does so by the 
express enactment of the representative body. I see no evidence 
in the instrument that this question ever occurred to the framers 
of the Constitution. It is but a short further to say that 
the Constitution does not forbid such a law. I agree that the 
discretion of the legislature is intended to be exercised. I agree 
that confidence is put in it as an agent. But I think that so 
much confidence is put in it that it is allowed to exercise its 
discretion by taking the opinion of its principal, if it thinks that 
course to be wise. 

That case was decided in One Hundred and Sixtieth Mas- 
sachusetts Reports, page 594. 

I wanted to give to the Senate the authorities on the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of a referendum provision such 
as that set out in the bill. At the time the provision was 
put into the bill, consideration was given to that very point; 
and I believe the authorities uphold this sort of a provision 
as being within the power of the Congress to enact. 

Mr. President, I promised the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] to yield to him for a moment with reference to 
some proposed amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at this time? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before we get onto other grounds, while 
this matter is fresh, I wish to ask a question, and that is 
whether the Senator from Idaho treats alike the two types 
of questions comprehended in these referenda. I consider 
that they differ essentially. I desire to know whether the 
Senator considers that they are equally within the Consti- 
tution and without the prohibition against the delegation 
of legislation. Namely, in the referendum relating to corn, 
for the establishment of a quota for corn, the provision is 
that if more than one-third of the farmers voting in the 
referendum oppose such a quota for the commodity, and the 
proclamation should follow that, thereupon— 

Surplus-reserve loans shall not be available thereafter with re- 
spect to. the commodity: during She period. from. the date .0f: wich 

tion until the beginning of the second succeeding mar- 
year. 

That type of provision appears on page 26 of this draft 
of the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that I think that 
is purely incidental to the question we have been discussing. 
It merely says that if marketing quotas do not go into effect, 
and the commodity is not to be stored, then loans will not 
be made, which is merely incidental to the question we are 
discussing as to a referendum. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Where is the language in the corn part 
of the bill that the Senator now refers to as being discussed? 

Mr. POPE. I may say at this point that I have not at- 
tempted to cover the cotton part of the bill or the other 
parts. I found it was quite a large enough task to deal with 
this part of the bill. The Senator wants to know where the 
provision is? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; where is it? As I understand, we 
have two different types of referendum here. 

Mr. POPE. On page 25 is the provision relating to corn 
and wheat, I think. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is exactly the provision I am refer- 
ring to. Mr. President, the other type which I find in this 
bill appears on page 34. There it is provided that following 
the referendum and the proclamation of the result thereof, 
the quota itself shall not become effective. There is this dif- 
ference between the two things, is there not—that in the 
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one case you submit to the people, not the legislation itself 
but only the time when it shall go into operation? In the 
other case you submit to the people by referendum the legis- 
lation itself, and let them say whether it shall go into opera- 
tion at all. 

My question is, Does not the Senator recognize an essen- 
tial difference there, and that if the latter method is used 
the people can strike the legislation itself out of operation? 

Mr. POPE. I must confess to the Senator that I have not 
discussed the cotton provisions relating to a referendum. I 
have confined my remarks entirely to the provisions relating 
to corn and wheat referendums, I am sorry to say that I 
have not had the time to study them and to make the com- 
parison which the Senator now invites. At a later time, 
when I shall have studied the provisions as to the other com- 
modities, I shall be glad to give the Senator my opinion, if 
he thinks it of any value. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do regard the opinion of the Senator 
from Idaho as of value. I will lay aside the cotton element 
of the bill and confine my question solely to the corn ele- 
ment. I ask the Senator if he now knows where to find the 
other provision relating to the referendum, if there is any, 
in the part of the bill relating to corn. 

Mr. POPE. There is no other. Corn and wheat are now 
together in the bill, and the referendum relating to them is 
to be found on page 25. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. Will the Senator permit one 
further question which relates to the practical operation 
of a referendum? Is it a correct interpretation of the pro- 
vision on page 25 that there is only the limited time of 15 
days in which to take this referendum? 

Mr. POPE. The time is specified here. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator think that it is possible to 
take such a referendum within that time? 

Mr. POPE. I think it is entirely possible. I think it would 
be better if we had a longer period of time; but by reason of 
the fact that the crop estimates come in on the first of the 
month—I am referring particularly to corn, as to which the 
marketing year begins on July 1, and I think it is early in May 
when the crop estimates are published—the Secretary, it was 
thought, would wait until those are available, and then, if it 
appeared that there would be a large crop, as appeared this 
year, he would call together the farmers in an advisory way 
and proceed with the referendum. I admit the time is rather 
short, and that is one of the difficulties we found in drafting 
the bill, particularly this provision, because of the shortage of 
time; but due to the facts that existed, it seemed that was 
the best we could do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Did the committee take any evidence tend- 
ing to show what percentage of those qualified would probably 
vote as based on the experience heretofore had? 

Mr. POPE. There was very little testimony with respect 
to that; only the opinion here and there of a farmer who 
thought the number would be small or the number would be 
large. There was no real evidence other than suggestions of 
that kind. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The committee had no case history of 
referenda? 

Mr. POPE. No; that is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to have made clear a few things, if 
I may. As I observe in the bill, the commodities which are 
included within the bill are cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
rice, and no other commodity. 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I ask why the list of commodities in- 
cluded was restricted to that number? 

Mr. POPE. In the first place, I understand the farmers, 
who met with the Secretary of Agriculture, as I have al- 
ready indicated, thought it was wise to limit this bill to 
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those commodities of which we export a considerable amount. 
With reference to corn, the Senator knows very little actual 
corn is exported, but the exported product is largely in the 
form of hogs and hog products. But it was thought there 
were certain differences existing between those commodities 
which were produced for domestic consumption primarily 
and those which were exported. 

Then, another consideration was that these commodities 
covered by the bill would be subject to an ever-normal- 
granary provision or ever-normal-storage provision. Wheat 
can be stored; corn can be stored; tobacco and rice can be 
stored, as well as cotton. They lend themselves to the stor- 
age feature of the proposal, 

Constantly the question was raised as we went over the 
country, Why not apply this to fruits, dairy products, and 
various other commodities? One obvious answer was that 
they are perishable or semiperishable, and would not lend 
themselves to this type of legislation providing for an ever- 
normal granary and marketing quotas involving storage. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. POPE.. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Should the bill be adapted to the circum- 
stances or the circumstances to the bill? In other words, 
I am wondering if logically the first consideration should 
not be given to the protection of those crops which are the 
least susceptible to storage, and, therefore, the most vulner- 
able to a violently fluctuating market? 

Mr. POPE. I will answer the Senator in this way: The 
Senator from Washington the other day made the suggestion 
that not all farm legislation can be taken care of in one 
measure. There may be a number of measures designed to 
reach different features that ought to be cared for by farm 
legislation. This particular type of legislation, the ever- 
normal granary and the marketing quota type, seems to be 
adapted to the commodities which are included in the bill. 

The marketing act adapts itself rather well to milk, citrus 
fruits in Florida and California, and other products in some 
localities. That type of legislation is adapted to such perish- 
able commodities. Therefore, it was thought by the com- 
mittee that since the ever-normal granary and marketing 
quota type of legislation should be covered in this bill it 
should be limited to those commodities to which, as a matter 
of fact, it would apply. 

Let me say one other thing, for I should like to have the 
Senator understand the point; he did not seem to appreciate 
it in the questions asked a day or two ago. He and all 
others will recognize two primary hazards to the farmer. 
First, is the hazard to his price fluctuations up and down 
which will destroy him. The other is the hazard to his yield. 

The individual farmer may be ruined by the loss of his 
crop whatever the price may be. Therefore, we should deal 
with those two hazards. It is not quite true to say one 
approach is more fundamental than the other, for they 
are both fundamental to the interest of the farmer. So 
the crop-insurance program to protect the farmer in his 
yield was in the mind not only of the members of our com- 
mittee but of the farmers throughout the country. That 
distinction has been pursued. 

This proposed legislation is not designed at all to deal 
with the matter of yield hazards. It is designed to deal 
with the matter of fluctuation in prices. So again the Sen- 
ator can see how the picture of the different types of legis- 
lation to deal with the different problems of the farmers 
comes into view. . 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not the tragic phase of it, though, will 
not the Senator admit, the fact that this is to the people of 
the United States the farm bill of the United States Con- 
gress, and if we do not deal with these subjects in this bill, 
so far as I know, there is not any legislation in prospect to 
deal with them? p 
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Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry seriously considered the mat- 
ter of attaching to this bill our crop-insurance bill in order 
that we might deal with both those hazards to the farmer, 
but there was in our mind the question whether or not it 
was good practice to legislate in that way. The Senate 
has passed the crop-insurance bill and it is now over in the 
other House, there calmly, peacefully reposing, awaiting the 
good time of the Members of that House. Whether we shall 
attach to this bill a bill which has already passed this body 
and is now pending before the House of Representatives 
might raise the question as to whether or not that was 
desirable legislative procedure. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not possible, in the Senator’s opinion, 
that the House may have declined to consider the wheat crop 
insurance bill for the very reason that only one crop was 
included within the protection of that bill, and that if we 
were to submit to the House a crop-insurance bill which 
applied to all the substantial crops of the country the House 
would take a considerably more friendly attitude toward that 
very vital piece of legislation? 

Mr. POPE. I think perhaps there is some force in the 
statement the Senator has made, but the fact is that every 
Member of the House, so far as I know, was assured of our 
interest in insuring his particular commodity as soon as the 
data were available and an appropriate plan could be worked 
out to deal with the problem. The fact is that we have 
information and data only as to wheat. Therefore I am not 
convinced that the Members of the other body are holding 
up that bill over there, which I may say that probably more 
farmers in the United States want than any other type of 
legislation. I wish the Members of that House could hear 
the voice of farmers of this country demanding some protec- 
tion against the hazard with regard to their yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am emphasizing this point because I 
know the Senator from Idaho and I are as one on the ques- 
tion of crop insurance. If I may so indicate to the Senator, 
I cannot escape the individual feeling, humbly as I submit it, 
that we have not approached this matter in the first place 
from the fundamental point of view. I fear that logically we 
are put in a bad situation, for this reason: We admit that 
the hazards to which the farmer is primarily subject are 
the hazards of the yield, the hazards of Nature, and the 
hazards of the market to which the Senator has just ad- 
verted. If that be true, then, in the logical course of things, 
we should first give consideration to those commodities which 
are primarily subjected to those hazards. That would lead 
us to the conclusion that the first commodities to be in- 
cluded in this bill should be those crops which come in that 
category. But the truth is that we have taken just the 
contrary course and left them out. In other words, we put 
in the more staple commodities, subject to less fluctuation in 
market and to fewer hazards of Nature, and have excluded 
the commodities which are more subject to natural hazards 
and to fluctuations of the market. Can we justify ourselves 
at a special session of Congress, devoted to dealing with the 
farm problem, not an ever-normal-granary plan or any 
other particular plan, but to deal fundamentally with the 
question of agriculture, if we do not so deal with it? Is not 
that what the people of the country are expecting us to deal 
with, and are we not going to disabuse their minds and the 
faith they now entertain if we do not approach it funda- 
mentally in the very beginning? 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator is overlooking the fact 
that marketing agreements, which provide the same kind of 
relief so far as controlling surpluses and controlling produc- 
tion if need be, are already authorized by law. For instance, 
in the Connecticut Valley a group of several hundred farm- 
ers are producing a particular type of tobacco. They were 
in a state of chaos until a very few years ago. Now, under 
a marketing agreement authorized by the old Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, they are able to control their production, 
control their marketing, even control their prices, to the 
point where one tobacco grower after another came before 
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our committee when we were holding hearings in New York 
City saying, “We simply want to express our appreciation of 
rly eg ae pen rng E L a mea oral OA RAE 
living.” 

That applied to tobacco in the Connecticut Valley. We 
had evidence that the same sort of thing might apply to 
citrus fruit in California or the growing of fruit or the grow- 
ing of vegetables in other sections, They could all be con- 
trolled largely by the marketing agreements already author- 
ized. They do not contain provisions for an ever-normal 
granary, but they do contain provisions regulating and con- 
trolling their marketing and controlling their production. 
I would invite the Senator’s attention to those marketing 
agreements which are available to his people and apply to 
smaller industries and smaller areas in their operation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Of course, the Senator will appreciate the 
embarrassment of a Senator from a State like Florida, which 
has most of its commodities in the fruit and vegetable class, 
trying to explain to his people that a bill which purports to 
deal fundamentally with the problem of agriculture has rice 
in it, which is twenty-fourth in the list of commodities in 
quantity of dollar value in the United States, and does not 
have vegetables in it, which are part of a three-quarter of a 
billion-dollar crop every year, and taking money out of the 
Federal Treasury to buttress the rice producer and neglecting 
the vegetable and fruit producer. 

Mr. POPE. With reference to rice and tobacco, only the 
soil-conservation payments will be made. The same is true 
as to any other commodity which is grown in the Senator’s 
State or any other State. Therefore, so far as benefits are 
concerned, the fruits in his State will be entitled to the same 
benefits as rice and tobacco. 

The three major commodities, cotton, corn, and wheat, 
are promised parity payment; but unless the money is made 
available by the Congress to carry out fully those payments, 
my judgment is that those three major commodities will 
receive no more in the way of benefits than any other crop 
mentioned in the bill or any other crops in the United 
States. However, the importance of the proposed legisla- 
tion is that the growers of those major commodities are 
enabled to control their marketing and control their pro- 
duction so that they will have the hope of getting parity of 
price for their commodities and doing what the tobacco 
growers of the Connecticut Valley have done in the past 
under marketing agreements. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would not the marketing agreement be 
applicable or available to the producers of cotton and corn 
and wheat without the enactment of this bill? 

Mr. POPE. Probably not, because the wheat growers and 
corn growers and cotton growers are so widely scattered 
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applies more specifically to smaller groups who can get to- 
gether, or at least their leaders can get together, and per- 
haps have a mass meeting where they can be present and 
talk over the question. Out of 3,000 counties in the United 
States, 2,600 grow wheat. Therefore the wheat growers are 
so widely scattered that it would be almost impossible for 
them to operate under a marketing agreement. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would not the Senator think the same 
thing is true with respect to vegetable producers? Are not 
they so numerous in number that a marketing agreement is 
almost inapplicable to them? 

Mr. POPE. I recall that certain advantages appeared in 
the marketing agreements in dealing with citrus fruits in 
California and citrus fruits in Florida. The marketing 
agreements may not be wholly applicable and would not 
meet all the ills of those growers of commodities, yet they 
have been of considerable advantage and in some places 
have worked out to the very great advantage of the grower. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Am I to understand the Senator to con- 
tend that the rice growers, who are included in this bill, 
have no advantages with respect to marketing agreements 
FCC 

Mr. POPE. They have no advantages by way of benefit 
payments. The rice growers will get their soll- conservation 
payments just as the Senator’s fruit growers will get soil- 
conservation payments, The same thing is true of the to- 
bacco growers. Tobacco and rice were taken out of the 
important provisions of the bill and will not receive parity 
payments. The tobacco and rice growers are contenting 
themselves with soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. If that statement be true, why did the 
Senator include them in the bill? 

Mr. POPE. Because they desired to be included. They 
wanted the advantage of controlling their production and 
controlling their marketing, which is quite a distinct advan- 
tage, in order to obtain a better price. 

Mr. McNARY. If there are advantages in the bill for the 
rice and tobacco growers, who are not referred to in the 
soil-conservation program, why are they not applicable to 
vegetables? 

Mr. POPE. I have already pointed out to the Senator 
from Florida that the smaller crops have advantages under 
marketing agreements which the growers of the larger crops 
do not really possess. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield further? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator stated, I believe, that he has 
not yet available the facts and statistics upon which crop- 
insurance laws could be written for commodities other than 
wheat, because to proceed upon that indefinite and inade- 
quate basis would be an experiment on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not a fact that somebody, either the 
farmers or the Government, is going to have to run the risk 
of that experiment? Has not the disaster following the ex- 
periments with the farmers in the past justified us in shift- 
ing, for a little while at least, the responsibility and risk of 
the experiment to the shoulders of the whole number rather 
than that particular few? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Idaho yield on that point? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I should like to explain to the 
Senator from Florida that it is not merely a matter of run- 
ning the risk of a loss through the payment of indemnity. 
The matter of crop insurance is a singularly difficult prob- 
lem. The hearings we held last January and February indi- 
cated that enterprises for crop insurance had been carried 
on by private insurance companies, but the efforts of pri- 
vate insurance companies to carry out a program of crop 
insurance proved a failure for the reason that the companies 
did not have sufficient capital and did not cover a sufficient 
portion of the United States. 

It was the feeling of our committee that we should take 
the crop-insurance theory and work it out with one crop, 
with the idea of perfecting it, with the idea that if it was 
going to be successful at all it would be successful with one 
crop, while it might fail entirely and might cause the aban- 
donment of the principle if we spread it over too large a 
field. It is not merely a matter of bearing the risk or the 
amount of money it would cost. The chief risk in having a 
crop-insurance law which would cover a large number of 
commodities was that, not having the experience, not hav- 
ing the data, not knowing exactly how the thing would oper- 
ate, there would be a much greater risk of failure of the 
plan, and then after it had failed it would be abandoned 
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and we would never have crop insurance either for wheat 
or any other commodity. 

I do not think it would be an intelligent approach to this 
legislation to try to cover all products or commodities under 
a crop-insurance law until after the wheat plan has been 
tried out and we have had some experience to know how to 
operate it. I think the farmers who produce their com- 
modities will be much better off ultimately if we can make 
a success of this one commodity and then take on the other 
commodities as the result of the experience we have had 
with wheat. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit me to ask him a question, how long does 
the Senator anticipate it is going to take to indicate to the 
country that crop insurance is a good policy by experiment- 
ing with wheat? How many years ahead may we look for- 
ward to a program of crop insurance generally? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. If we do not make any more 
progress than we have made during the past year, of course, 
my answer would have to be very indefinite. I do not think 
it should take such a very long period of time. As for the 
matter of setting up the machinery, I should say that a year 
or not more than 2 years of experience with one would show 
us how to operate that sort of business; and after that, as- 
suming that it is successful, we should be perfectly safe in 
adding other commodities. 

Mr. PEPPER. Just one more question. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Washington if we do not come back to the choice 
I indicated a moment ago? Either the farmers have to take 
the risk of the hazards of Nature or the Government has to 
take it. Somebody has to take the risk. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I thought I made myself clear 
that when we talk about risks there are two kinds of risks: 
One the risk of losing some money; the other the risk of 
having a failure of the whole proposal and forcing its aban- 
donment and depriving the farmers in the future of the 
privilege and opportunity of protection of crop insurance. 
The Senator knows that if we should have a crop-insurance 
bill and it should be a complete failure, not because it was 
fundamentally wrong, not because it was unsound, but be- 
cause of the fact that we rushed in too fast with it and did 
not know how to operate it, and we should be compelled to 
abandon it, it would be a long, long time before the Con- 
gress would ever write another crop-insurance law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am not so sure that the 
Congress is deserting the experimental process; that it will 
quit the first time it has a temporary failure. I do not 
think we are so unstable in our approach to the problem as 
to do that. 

Would it not be possible for somebody to find out on an 
average about how many times the potato crop fails in 
various sections of the country on account of weather con- 
ditions? Is it going to take 2 years to get statistics of that 
sort? Can we not figure, then, that on an average the 
potato growers of this country have lost a crop once every 
5 years, we will say; and can we not figure what is the 
average value of the potato crop; and can we not divide the 
proportion of the loss which the Government should pay and 
the proportion which the farmer should pay when losses 
occur; and upon such statistics as those can we not write at 
least a measure that has in it something more than a mere 
guess and speculation as a crop-insurance proposal? That 
is to say, the farmer will pay a part of the premium, and a 
part of it the Government will guarantee. If we do not esti- 
mate quite accurately enough, and the Government has to 
pay in the earlier years a larger share than it will eventually 
pay when we learn more about the data, can we not then 
correct the legislation so as to minimize the percentage of 
loss on the part of the Government? But are we ever going 
to have a crop-insurance bill unless we start now, when we 
are here for the purpose of dealing with agriculture? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I desire to conclude in just a 
moment. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I wish to ask a question of the Senator 
with his permission. 

In my State and section of the country we have dairy farms 
and poultry farms. Is there in this bill anything which would 
interfere with planting acreage of wheat and corn to be used 
for feeding animals—cattle for milk and poultry for eggs? 

Mr. POPE. Simply this provision: A definition of “pro- 
ducing for market” is to be found in the bill. That definition 
is, in substance, that whenever commodities are grown by the 
farmer or a member of his family for the use of stock regu- 
larly kept on the place that is not producing for market. It 
might be construed that if a man raises corn and feeds it to 
hogs, and the hogs are sold, he is producing for market. In 
fact, I think it would be so construed. Just how far that 
would go, I do not know. I am not sure whether or not it 
would go as far as dairying and poultry. I should have to 
look further into that matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, those of us 
who represent sections like mine would be quite unwilling 
to have anything put in the bill or left out of it which could 
bear upon this important matter in such a way as to inter- 
fere with the industries I have mentioned. I realize that 
if corn were used to fatten hogs, and they were sold to 
market, there would be a restriction there; but take the 
case of the dairy farmer, for example: He has a farm of a 
fixed size, which he has had, perhaps, for a generation. He 
has been in the habit of raising such grain as he needed for 
feeding his animals. His industry, the business in which 
he is engaged, is developing milk for the market. If his 
acreage is to be reduced in proportion to the acreage else- 
where, it would be a fatal blow to carrying on the dairy 
industry; and the same thing is true of the poultry industry. 

Mr. POPE. My attention has been called to the provi- 
sion of the bill at the top of page 72, which indicates quite 
clearly that the marketing of poultry or other livestock would 
place one in the position of a producer for market; but I 
think in almost every case the other exemption provisions— 
300 bushels of corn and 100 bushels of wheat for the farmer— 
would protect such a producer. 

Mr. COPELAND. No, Mr. President; I am sorry I can- 
not agree with the Senator about that. Suppose a dairy 
farmer had 20 or 30 or even 50 cows: He could not get 
along with any such limited amount of grain as the Sen- 
ator suggests; and I venture to say that the Senator would 
not resist an amendment which might be offered to give pro- 
tection in this particular field. 

Mr. POPE. I shall be very glad to confer with the Senator 
about that, and to consider any amendment he may offer. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the status of the thing, as I see it, 
is that unless there should be such an amendment, in all 
human probability a restriction would be placed upon the 
acreage planted by the dairy or poultry farmer in order 
that there might be general protection of that particular 
crop, or one of those crops, throughout the country. 

Mr. POPE. I shall be glad to confer with the Senator 
about the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho will yield, that would apply to poultry, too. 

Mr. COPELAND. I so stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not understand the Senator. 
That would apply to poultry as well as to dairying. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that 
the bill now before the Senate is, of course, not perfect. No- 
body contends that it is perfect. It may not be the best bill 
that could be prepared; but it is a sincere effort, made by 
a considerable number of farmers, representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. McGuL] and myself, with the advice of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, to approach a solution of 
the problem of surpluses. 

It seemed to us that in the West and Middle West and 
North the farmers were not ready to submit the compulsory 
control of production and marketing. It seemed to us that 
a majority of them desired to operate along the line of this 
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bill. Their position seemed to be, “Try out your voluntary 
program and, if that does not work, then have a compulsory 
provision after the farmers themselves have voted.” 

I do not know of anything that is more democratic than 
an expression of the people themselves. A referendum of 
the farmers in which they themselves decide to impose cer- 
tain restrictions upon themselves is to me very persuasive as 
a method of procedure. Therefore, this sort of a bill was 
worked out. 

With reference to cotton, tobacco, and rice, the Senators 
who represent the sections in which those commodities are 
produced, after conducting hearings throughout the South, 
have prepared the amendments to this bill which appear in 
it. I, for one, felt disposed to yield to those Senators, who 
know the sentiment of their people, and who know the prob- 
lems of their section. So you have before you the bill. We 
hope it may be the basis of something constructive and 
helpful to the farmer. I think we are now convinced that 
the welfare of the farmer is absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare of all the people of the country. 

Mr. OMAHONETN. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 


Idaho yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POPE. I should prefer to conclude, unless the Sen- 
ator desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before the Senator concludes, I desire 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. POPE. Since agriculture is so vital, since a diminu- 
tion in the returns to the farmer has such a profound effect 
upon our entire economic system, it seemed to me that Con- 
gress would not be doing its duty unless it made an effort 
to control the surpluses which are produced in these major 
commodities, which surpluses we believe have the effect of 
destroying the price of the commodities to the farmer. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I judged from what 
the Senator was saying that he was about to conclude his 
statement. 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. F uay. say. that T think the Senator 
has covered the subject matter in a very effective way in 
spite of innumerable interruptions which have made it very 
difficult for him. I had hoped that perhaps he might have a 
half hour without any interruption whatsoever to discuss 
the bill section by section; but perhaps it would be asking too 
much to ask him to do that now. 

Before he takes his seat, however, I wish the Senator 
would discuss the bill from the point of view of its effect 
upon those who are interested in the production of livestock. 
There was some brief discussion of that matter a few days 
ago. The suggestion was made by some Senators who inter- 
rupted the distinguished Senator from Idaho that the effect 
of the bill and the effect of the bill introduced in the House 
dealing, as both do, with only four or five major products, 
would be to tend to increase the production of other products. 

Livestock is not dealt with in the bill before us, but we 
all know that practically 80 percent of the corn that is pro- 
duced in the United States is marketed through livestock. 
Therefore, any bill which controls the production of corn 
necessarily has a direct effect upon the production of live- 
stock. 

There are two major differences between the pending bill 
and the House bill, which was introduced only Wednesday, 
and which I understand was reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Agriculture today. Those are differences with 
respect to the effect upon corn, and therefore upon livestock. 
One of these differences is that the House bill provides that 
the corn supply shall consist not only of the normal supply, 
that is, the normal consumptive supply, and the normal ex- 
port supply, but 7 percent in excess. The Senate commit- 
tee bill does not contain that excess-percentage provision. 

The Senate committee bill provides that the marketing 
quotas upon corn shall not go into effect until the corn sup- 
ply is 10 percent more than the normal supply. The House 
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bill provides that the marketing quotas shall not go into 
effect until the corn supply is 15 percent in excess. I am 
given to understand that this means a difference of about 
300,000,000 bushels per year. 

The effect of the bill reported by the Senate committee 
would be to increase the price of corn. Therefore, it would 
increase the cost of livestock feeding. 

Mr. POPE. It would increase the price of corn, we hope, 
over what it is now, but we trust it would not increase the 
price of corn to what it was a year ago, say, when it was 
selling for $1.30 or $1.40 a bushel. The effect hoped for is 
a stabilization and uniformity in the price of corn, rather 
than an increase or decrease in that price. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I interrupted the Senator merely to 
ask him to discuss this phase of the bill before he concludes, 
if it is convenient for him to do so. I want to discuss the 
matter with the Senator, because I know he is just as much 
interested in protecting the interest of the livestock pro- 
ducer as any of the rest of us are. I know, of course, that 
he realizes the intimate relation between corn and livestock, 
Several of us have been discussing this subject, and as a result 
of the colloquy which took place the other day I have a 
plan to work out an amendment to the provision which 
appears on page 18, beginning in line 23, the object of which 
apparently is to see to it that every adjustment contract 
would have the effect of preventing the use of diverted acre- 
age for the creation of a surplus of some other commodity not 
mentioned in the bill. Do I understand the purpose of that 
section correctly? 

Mr. POPE. I think the purpose is as the Senator has 
stated it. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Corxraxp!] discussed at length the effect of the bill 
upon the dairy industry, and, as I understood the Senator 
from Idaho, the language on page 19 referring to dairy prac- 
tices, in line 7, was inserted at the request of the dairy in- 
dustry, the purpose being to make certain that acreage 
diverted from wheat or cotton or tobacco or what not would 
not be used to create an oversupply of dairy products. Ob- 
viously the same provision should extend to livestock pro- 
duction. My colleague mentioned this the other day, and 
several other Senators referred to it, including the Senator 
from Colorado. I am wondering whether the Senator would 
agree to some amendment by which it would be made clear 
that the purpose of this section is to prevent any cooperator 
from using the land which is diverted for the creation of a 
surplus in another crop. 

Mr. POPE. I suggested the other day, in response to a 
question from the Senator’s colleague, that such an amend- 
ment might be prepared and submitted to us for considera- 
tion. I think undoubtedly the same thought would apply to 
livestock as to dairying, if it were thought there was danger of 
an increase in the production of livestock as a result of the 
diverted acreage. Personally I would have no objection to 
such an amendment, but since the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
McGILL] is one of the coauthors of the bill, I should desire 
to confer with him. I think the idea might be worked out 
in an amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I stated, the thought was that the 
diverted acreage should not be used for the production of 
crops that would contribute to an oversupply in any other 
commodity. 

Mr. POPE. I should think that whatever would apply to 
the production of livestock would apply to the dairying 
industry. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. If the Senator would care to discuss 
that phase of the question, I think it would be very much 
appreciated. 

Mr. POPE. As I said in response to a question from the 
Senator from Wyoming day before yesterday, I have not 
been convinced that the normal consumptive demand for 
corn, as expressed in the bill under “normal supply,” would 
not amply cover all the needs of the livestock men. It will 
be noted that normal supply is made up of domestic con- 
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sumption, exports, and in the original bill there was also a 
percentage, sometimes called a cushion, of 5 percent, in addi- 
tion to domestic consumption. 

I have not had opportunity to look into the method of de- 
termining domestic consumption. The Senator can readily 
see that if the term “domestic consumption” includes all that 
is really needed by livestock men, the cushion would be un- 
necessary, If it is a rather restricted method of determining 
domestic consumption, then the cushion of an additional 
percentage might be advisable. I have had no opportunity to 
see just how the term “domestic consumption” is arrived at 
so as to give a definite answer to the Senator from Wyoming. 

I wish to say further that I am very much interested in 
the production of livestock. I want the livestock industry 
to be protected in the bill, as I want any other industry to 
be protected, so that if when I have the opportunity to inves- 
tigate the matter I come to the conclusion that there is any 
real restriction upon the producer of livestock as a result 
of the other provisions of the bill, I will be glad to confer 
with the Senator with a view to rendering full justice to the 
livestock industry. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Since the Senator is discussing a very im- 
portant subject, having application to the industry of live- 
stock production, I wish to call his attention to the provi- 
sion at the bottom of page 71, line 23: 

The term “for market” in the case of wheat and corn means for 
disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift, or by feeding (in any 
form) to poultry or livestock which, or the products of which, are 
to be sold, bartered, exchanged, or given away; and the terms 
“marketed” or “to market” mean to dispose of in any such manner, 

Should we not, in discussing this subject, consider the 
application of this provision in addition to the one suggested 
by the able Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POPE. That is the provision which I discussed with 
the Senator from New York a few moments ago. I think I 
should say at this point that the suggestion has been made, 
and was considered by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, that the operations of the bill be limited to the 
large corn-producing areas. 

Such divisions have been made in our country in admin- 

- istering the Soil Conservation Act. So I think further con- 
sideration might be given to that sort of a proposal—that a 
corn area be established, and that outside that corn area 
the provisions of the bill are not to apply. However, many 
difficulties would arise in attempting to establish that re- 
gional application, and the committee was working under 
very great pressure, as most Senators know, and the bill 
was reported. It may be that further consideration should 
be given to that matter, which would, of course, relieve many 
parts of the country from the application of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I assume that when the Senator spoke 
of the farm area, he had reference to the area where most 
of the corn is raised. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Probably it embraces the States of Iowa, 
eastern Kansas, Nebraska, part of Oklahoma, the southern 
part of Illinois, and part of Indiana. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; that area. 

Mr. McNARY. But the New England States, the South- 
ern States, the far Pacific Coast States, and the Intermoun- 
tain States would not come within the corn area. Is that 
true? 

Mr. POPE. That is true; but the Senator can immediately 
see the difficulty that would attend such a decision at that, 
because the other sections that can produce corn conceivably 
would largely increase their production so as to offset the 
sacrifices being made by the farmers in the corn area. That 
raises a question which must be considered. Most parts of 
the country can raise corn; and if a certain area should be 
established, and the farmers within that area should vote to 
establish marketing quotas and to make further sacrifices 
for the purpose of reducing their surplus in order to keep 
up the price, and then the farmers outside were without 
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restriction in their production of corn, a serious question 
would be presented, and a condition might be brought about 
that would not be just to the farmers who were making 
sacrifices in carrying out the program. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The question I raised, and which the 
Senator has been discussing, about acreage for raising crops 
to feed dairy cattle and poultry, is a question of vital inter- 
est to the great consuming centers like New York. In New 
York we use every day 3,000,000 quarts of milk, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year it is extremely difficult to get enough 
milk. If anything were to come to pass that would reduce 
the grain acreage of these dairy and poultry sections of my 
State and area, it would cause very great embarrassment 
and result in a great wrong to the consuming people of the 
cities, The Senator sees that, and I hope some amendment 
may be worked out which will justify an exemption for such 
acreage as we have been discussing. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I have concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Earlier in the day, while we were dis- 
cussing the bill, I gave notice to the Senator from Idaho 
that there were some other parts of the bill which should 
be discussed. I realize that the Senator has been on his 
feet continuously for 5 hours, and I do not insist upon his 
now discussing those matters. I shall be glad to discuss 
them with the Senator on Monday. 

Mr. POPE. I shall be glad to discuss them on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I wish the Record clearly 
to show that there are several provisions of the bill which 
I want the Senator to discuss and explain on Monday or 
Tuesday, and not this afternoon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Herring Neely 
Ashurst Connally Hitchcock orris 
Austin Copeland Johnson, Colo Nye 
Bankhead Davis King O'Mahoney 
Barkley Dieterich Lee Overton 
Bilbo Lewis Pepper 
Borah Ellender Logan Pittman 
Bridges Lonergan Pope 
Brown, N. H. George Lundeen Schwarts 
Bulkley Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Bulow Gillette th 
Burke Graves McGill Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Green McKellar Townsend 
Byrnes Guffey McNary 

Capper n Miller Tydings 
Caraway Hatch Minton White 
Chavez Hayden Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lee in the chair). 
Sixty-seven Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I wish to address my- 
self to the majority leader. We have devoted 2 days to a 
discussion of the general principles of the pending bill with 
respect to corn and wheat. It is evident that there is not a 
quorum now present. Senators may have been here, but 
they are not here now. The phase of the bill which I am 
going to discuss, namely, that relating to cotton, is impor- 
tant. I think we ought to go over until Monday, if we 
are not likely to have a quorum tomorrow, before entering 
upon this phase of the debate. I have no desire to speak 
merely for the purpose of addressing the Senate. Unless I 
can have a reasonable attendance of those who are inter- 
ested in the subject, I have no desire to occupy any time at 
all. We have now been in session for 5 hours, and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] has made a very fine presen- 
tation of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate what the Senator says. At 
the same time, it is obvious that we shall never secure action 
on this bill during the extraordinary session if we content 
ourselves with just one speech a day on it. I realize that 
the Senate has been in session now for 5 hours, and I realize 
that the Senator from Alabama is going to discuss an im- 
portant phase of the measure which ought to be listened to 
by a larger attendance. There is no way of preventing Sen- 
ators from leaving the floor except when a quorum does not 
develop, in which event Members can be sent for. 

The question has arisen as to whether the Senate shall 
hold a session tomorrow. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I would be perfectly willing to work tomorrow, but 
we adjourned last Saturday, which seems to be regarded as 
a sort of precedent for the remainder of this session. I will 
say to the Senator that, after considering the matter, it is 
my purpose to move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday, but I wish now to give notice to the Senate that 
I shall hope to be able to have the Senate convene every day 
next week and until the pending bill shall have been dis- 
posed of, at 11 o’clock a.m. The committees are not work- 
ing; there is nothing that any committee is doing now; I 
think we can all do our work in our offices by 11 o'clock 
a. m., and we ought to devote ourselves to this bill. There- 
fore, if the Senator does not wish to go on now, I am willing 
to move a recess until Monday. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not a matter of personal consid- 
eration at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely think we ought to have an 
opportunity to have more Members present when the ques- 
tion I intend to consider shall be discussed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there is any certainty 
that there will be any more Senators present on Monday 
than there are now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it is evident that there is not 
now a quorum present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There has not been a very full attend- 
ance during any part of the discussion on this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator very well knows that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has been exceedingly 
and unusually diligent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I grant that, and I congratulate the 
committee. EA 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The committee even worked on last 
Sunday and Sunday night. I have been here since yesterday 
morning ready to go on at any time. I certainly do not want 
any delay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not want to waste time. We have 
had a full and thorough discussion of the general phases of 
the bill; the explanation has been enlightening, as have the 
colloquys which have taken place, and the time has been 
occupied in a legitimate way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I grant that; I appreciate that; and no 
Senator on the committee or off the committee has worked 
harder than has the Senator from Alabama. I appreciate 
fully the exhaustive explanation which has been concluded 
by the Senator from Idaho, which I think was very helpful. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Alabama will yield, I will move an executive session, 
and following that, I will move a recess until Monday. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lee in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States, submitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 
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(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr, DUFFY, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably with a reservation Executive E, Seventy- 
third Congress, second session, being a convention for the 
protection of literary and artistic works as revised and 
Signed at Rome June 2, 1928, and submitted a report (Ex. 
Rept. No. 1) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state in order the nominations on the calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of William Dawson, 
of Minnesota, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Uruguay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
secretaries and consuls in the Diplomatic and Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of secretaries and consuls in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION—AGNES K, O'BRIEN 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me in order that I may report a Senate resolution and have 
it considered at this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back 
favorably without amendment Senate Resolution 199, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the purport of the resolution? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. O’Brien, an employee in the office of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], died sometime 
ago, and this is the customary resolution to pay 6 months’ 
compensation to his widow. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 199), 
submitted by Mr. Moore on the 23d instant, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Agnes K. O'Brien, widow of John J. O’Brien, late an employee of 
the Senate in the office of Senator A. Harry Moore, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 


at the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of 
expenses and all other allowances. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until Monday next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, November 
29, 1937, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate November 26 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Forrest K. Geerken, of Minnesota, to be Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, vice consul of career, and secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

David A. Thomasson, of Kentucky, to be Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, vice consul of career, and secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

UNITED STATES COURT oy APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Hon. D. Lawrence Groner, of Virginia, to be chief justice 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

Hon. FRED M. Vinson, of Kentucky, to be an associate jus- 
tice of the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, vice Hon. Charles H. Robb, retired. 

Hon. Henry White Edgerton, of New York, to be associ- 
ate justice of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, vice Hon. D. Lawrence Groner. 

POLICE Court, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

John P. McMahon, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the police court for the District of Columbia. (He is 
now serving in this position under an appointment which 
expired March 4, 1937.) 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Carl L. Sackett, of Wyoming, to be United States attorney 
for the district of Wyoming. (Mr. Sackett is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which expired June 13, 
1937.) 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Maj. Donald Sutter McConnaughy, Field Artillery, with 
rank from July 1, 1937. 

Capt. William Andrew Smith, Infantry, with rank from 
January 14, 1933. 

TO FIELD ARTILLERY 

Maj. William Mayer, Chemical Warfare Service, with rank 
from August 1, 1935. 

First Lt. Richard Claire Carpenter, Infantry, with rank 
from November 1, 1934, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJORS 

Capt. Curtis DeWitt Alway, Infantry, from November 18, 
1937. a 

Capt. Louis James Lampke, Infantry, from November 22, 
1937. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 26 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


William Dawson to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Uruguay. 
TO BE SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


James P. Moffitt 
Edmund B. Montgomery 
Charles Roy Nasmith 
Alfred T. Nester 
Harold Playter 
Christian M. Ravndal 
Sydney B. Redecker 
Horace Remillard 
Lester L. Schnare 
Paul C. Squire 
Christian T. Steger 
Leo D. Sturgeon 
Samuel R. Thompson 
Marshall M. Vance 
Samuel H. Wiley 
Rollin R. Winslow 
Damon C. Woods 
Romeyn Wormuth 
Maurice W. Altaffer 
William H. Beach 
Gilson G. Blake, Jr. 
Lee R. Blohm 

Ralph A. Boernstein 
Lewis V. Boyle 
Russell M. Brooks 
John H. Bruins 

Leo J. Callanan 

John S. Calvert 
Prescott Childs 
Thomas D. Davis 
Charles H. Derry 
Charles L. DeVault 
Samuel G. Ebling 
Augustin W. Ferrin 
C. Paul Fletcher 
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Ilo C. Funk 

Herndon W. Goforth 
Joseph G. Groeninger 
George J. Haering 
Julian F. Harrington 
Richard B. Haven 
William W? Heard 
Charles H. Heisler 
John F. Huddleston 
Joel C. Hudson 
George R. Hukill 
Benjamin M. Hulley 
Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Stewart E. McMillin 
Erik W. Magnuson 
Marcel E. Malige 

C. Warwick Perkins, Jr. 
Austin R. Preston 
Walter S. Reineck 
John S. Richardson, Jr. 
Quincy F. Roberts 
Thomas H. Robinson 
William A. Smale 

E. Talbot Smith 
George Tait 

Sheridan Talbott 
Harry L. Troutman 
Frederik van den Arend 
William Clarke Vyse 
James R. Wilkinson 
Herbert O. Williams 
Gilbert R. Willson 
Howard F. Withey 
Leslie E. Woods 


TO BE CONSULS 


Edward S. Crocker, 2d 
Richard M. de Lambert 


Gerhard Gade 
Stanley Hawks 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Mildred A. Ray, Waterloo. 


COLORADO 
Herman W. Neuhaus, Woodmen. 
CONNECTICUT 


Thomas P. Smith, Brooklyn. 


Harold M. Kenney, Mechanicsville, 
FLORIDA 


Harry P. Herbert, Immokalee. 


Flora Agnes Labors, Laurelhill. 
Thomas F. Connell, Weirsdale. 


ILLINOIS 


Warthen K. Kimball, Gurnee. 
MAINE 
Henry L. Holden, Jackman. 


John R. Walsh, Kennebunk Beach. 
Garfield John Jones, Millinocket. 


PUERTO RICO 
Jose G. de Iturrondo, Carolina. 


Edwin A. Plitt Maurice P. Dunlap 
John P. Hurley Curtis T. Everett 
David C. Berger Samuel J. Fietcher 
Hiram A. Boucher Walter A. Foote 
Austin C. Brady Richard Ford 
Charles C. Broy Lynn W. Franklin 
James G. Carter Raymond H. Geist 
Harris N. Cookingham Bernard Gotlieb 
John Corrigan Harry F. Hawley 


Leonard G. Dawson 
William E. DeCourcy 
Howard Donovan 
Albert M. Doyle 
LXxXxXII——27 


Thomas McEnelly 
James E. McKenna, 
Renwick S. McNiece 
John J. Meily 


Sergio A. Valentine, Catano. 
Julia Chacon de Vidal, Ensenada. 
Rafael Castaneda, Humacao. 


_ Francisca Rodriguez, Juan Diaz. 


Miguel A. Franco Soto, Sabana Grande. 
VIRGINIA 


Edward L. Willis, Belle Haven. 

Lewis M. Rayburn, Bonny Blue. 
Daniel V. Richmond, Ewing. 

Gerdena S. Pettit, Fredericks Hall. 
Ireland M. Baker, Haysi. 

Ruth H. Underwood, Meadows of Dan. 
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Marion B. Harvey, Roseland. 

Edna E. Dudley, West Graham. 

John S. Hinegardner, Weyers Cave. 

Marguerite Alden Walker, Woodberry Forest. 
WASHINGTON 

Winifred L. Killion, Bryn Mawr. 

Mable R. Clothier, Burien. 

Ira A. Moore, Greenacres. 

Lillian Brain, Thorp. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Prentiss M. Brown, a Senator from the State of Michi- 
gan, appeared in his seat today. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Friday, November 26, 1937, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: i 


Ashurst Connally Ji Calif. Pittman 
Austin Copeland Johnson, Colo, Pope 
Bailey Dieterich King Radcliffe 
Bankhead Lee Russell 
Barkley Duffy Lodge Schwartz 
Ellender Logan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Frazier Lonergan Sheppard 
Bone George Lundeen Shipstead 
Borah Gerry Smathers 
Bridges Gibson McCarran Smith 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Brown, N. H. Glass Thomas, 
Graves — Thomas, 8 
Bulow Green oney Townsen 
Burke Guffey Miller Truman 
Byrd e Minton Vi 
Byrnes Murray Van Nuys 
Capper Hatch Neely Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Norris White 
Chavez O'Mahoney 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucuHes], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
oLps] are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is absent be- 
cause of a death in his family. 

The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Moore], the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs1, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Davis] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


THEODORE AUGUSTUS WALTERS 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, on November 27 Theodore A. 
Walters, First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, died at 
the Naval Hospital in Washington. 

Mr, Walters was long a resident of my State. He was an 
attorney of distinction, he held high official positions in the 
State; and he possessed to an unusual degree the respect and 
confidence of the people. 
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I knew him for more than a quarter of a century, and 
was closely associated with him during all that time. His 
death came as a severe shock to me. I pay to him my 
tribute of love and respect. 

In this connection, I ask to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a memorandum for the press issued by the 
Department of the Interior on November 27, 1937. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION AND FINANCING OF HOUSING (H. DOC. 
NO. 406) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which 
will be read. 

The message was read, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my message to the Congress upon the convening of 
the extraordinary session on November 15 I said that I 
would address you further in regard to proposals to encour- 
age the private construction and financing of housing on a 
large scale. The proposals which I am presenting for your 
consideration now are an important part of the program for 
increasing general business activity and employment during 
the coming year. 

From the point of view of widespread and sustained eco- 
nomic recovery, housing constitutes the largest and most 
promising single field for private enterprise. 

Housing construction has not kept pace with either the 
needs or growth of our population. From 1930 to 1937, in- 
clusive, the average annual number of new dwelling units 
constructed in the United States was 180,000, as contrasted 
with an annual average of 800,000 in the 7 years prior to 
1930. In addition much of our existing housing has seriously 
deteriorated or has been demolished. 

It is estimated that an average of 600,000 to 800,000 dwell- 
ing units ought to be built annually over the next 5 years to 
overcome the accumulated shortage and to meet the normal 
growth in number of families. In other words, we could 
build over the next 5 years three or four million housing 
units which, at a moderate estimate of $4,000 per unit, would 
mean spending from twelve to sixteen billion dollars, without 
creating a surplus of housing accommodations and, conse- 
quently, without impairing the value of existing housing that 
is fit for decent human occupancy. 

The long-continued lag in building is a drag on all indus- 
try and trade. This presents an urgent problem which is 
the common concern of industry, labor, and government. 
All business needs the infusion of orders and the diffusion 
of purchasing power that come when building is thriving. 
Great numbers of people look directly or indirectly to the 
construction industry for employment. This industry, to a 
greater extent than any other, can put idle funds to work 
and thus speed up the circulation of the Nation’s money 
supply. This, in turn, would increase national income, re- 
duce unemployment, and, as a result, contribute toward a 
balancing of the Budget. 

Since 1933 we have had a great recovery movement in 
which housing construction has played only a minor part. 
That it should play a major part has been clearly recognized: 
by this administration from the outset. But, though much 
has been done to encourage construction activity, the results 
have not yet been satisfactory. Instead of a seasonal rise 
in housing construction through the past spring and sum- 
mer, there was an early downturn. This was one of the 
principal reasons why general business failed to forge ahead 
during the latter part of the year. 

We must recognize clearly that housing will not be built 
if costs are too high in relation to the consumer’s income. 
The fact that housing costs rose sharply—far too sharply— 
between September of 1936 and March of 1937 was primarily 
responsible for the downturn in housing and thus in recoy- 
ery generally this year. 

Revival of housing construction must be based on reduction 
of the costs of building and the payment for buildings rather 
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than on a resumption of the rising costs that stopped progress 
in this essential field last spring and summer. Housing must 
be produced at prices, rates, and rents that the mass of our 
people can afford to pay. 

The Government has made provision, through assistance to 
municipal housing, for many of the most needy. But private 
enterprise and private capital must bear the burden of pro- 
viding the great bulk of new housing. The measures I now 
suggest are to encourage private building to meet the needs 
of families of moderate means. These proposals cannot be 
effective, however, unless all elements concerned in the con- 
struction industry—builders, contractors, manufacturers of 
materials and equipment, labor, and finance—cooperate in 
producing housing that is within reach of the incomes of the 
vast majority of our citizens. 

If the building industry is to play the vital part that it 
ought to have in our economic system, it must do it in the 
characteristic American way. It must develop, as other great 
industries have developed, the American genius for efficient 
and economical large-scale production. The lower unit costs 
resulting from large-scale production will make for greater 
annual returns for the entire building industry, including all 
workers engaged in that industry, and for a higher standard 
of living for the country as a whole. 

The problem of reducing costs to a point where larger 
volume, longer employment, and higher annual earnings are 
possible is one that must be solved in major part by the 
building industry itself. The Government, however, can take 
the initiative by bringing about a reduction of financing costs, 
by making it easier for families of moderate means to buy 
or rent new houses, and by providing mechanisms to make it 
practicable for private enterprise to engage in large-scale 
housing operations for the mass market. 

In order, therefore, that Government may give the fullest 
encouragement to a broad revival of building, I recommend 
that the Congress adopt at this time measures to facilitate 
the financing of every type of housing construction, whether 
for sale or for rent, and ranging from the small house to 
entire residential communities and large low-rent apartment 
buildings. In addition to measures to stimulate new construc- 
tion, I recommend that provision be made for an extensive 
program of repairs and modernization. 

As a practicable means of encouraging and facilitating a 
more effective operation of private enterprise and private cap- 
ital in the housing field, I am suggesting enlargement of the 
framework of the National Housing Act in the light of actual 
experience. This legislation, enacted by the Congress in 1934, 
provided a new financial mechanism applicable to all types of 
lending institutions that make loans for housing purposes. 
Enabling legislation giving effect to this new mechanism was 
subsequently enacted by all the States. Within the limits of 
the types of housing to which it applies, it has proved to be 
both popular and practical. 

Under the National Housing Act the Congress established 
the Federal Housing Administration, which insures mort- 
gages on certain types of housing, but itself makes no loans. 
The agency is designed to become self-sustaining through 
the operation of a mortgage insurance fund, into which 
premiums are paid by borrowers who obtain loans under the 
provisions of the act from private lending institutions. An 
ultimate guaranty of loans that may default is given by the 
Federal Government, but this guaranty becomes operative 
only in the event that recoveries from the sale of defaulted 
properties, together with all the moneys in the insurance 
fund, should be insufficient to pay the insured claims. 
Hence, even if any cost should result to the Government 
because of this guaranty, it would be negligible when meas- 
ured by the volume of construction and employment induced 
by the fact that the guaranty is there should it ever have to 
be availed of. 

The benefits of financing under the National Housing Act 
apply to two main classes of transactions—namely, those in 
which a single house becomes security for a loan and those in 
which a limited-dividend company obtains a loan in order to 
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develop a rental housing project. The amendments which 
I am suggesting are of three kinds: (1) To effect further 
reductions in financing costs; (2) to extend the insurance of 
mortgages to types of housing operations not now adequately 
provided for in the act; (3) to make the funds of institu- 
tional and individual investors more easily available for the 
financing of large-scale operations. 

Because it takes the average buyer of a house or investor 
in housing a long time to pay for the property, the cost of 
financing is in the long run one of the largest items in 
housing costs. In the case of rental housing it is a deter- 
mining factor, first in whether construction shall be under- 
taken at all, and second, in arriving at the scale of rentals 
to be charged. 

Institutions making loans to be insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration are now permitted by regulation to 
make an interest charge up to 5 percent and a service charge 
of one-half of 1 percent, or a total of 544 percent per annum. 
It is proposed to reduce this to 5 percent net by amending 
the administrative regulations. 

As a means of further reducing the cost to the borrower, 
however, I would ask the Congress to authorize the Federal 
Housing Administrator to fix the mortgage insurance pre- 
mium as low as one-half of 1 percent on the diminishing 
balance of an insured mortgage instead of on the original 
face amount as now required by the act. Further, as a 
means of giving special encouragement to the construction 
of small, moderately priced houses, I would ask the Congress 
to authorize the Federal Housing Administrator to fix the 
mortgage-insurance premium as low as one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent on the diminishing balance of an insured mortgage in 
cases where the estimated value of the property to be built 
does not exceed $6,000 and where the mortgage is insured 
prior to July 1, 1939. 

Another change that I would ask the Congress to make in 
the existing legislation is to raise the insurable limit from 80 
percent of the appraised value of the property, as at present, 
to 90 percent in the case of loans to owner-occupants where 
the appraised value of the property does not exceed $6,000. 
This proposal is of great importance. It recognizes the fact 
that most persons who desire to own homes of their own 
cannot make a first payment as large as 20 percent of the 
purchase price. This is particularly true after the severe 
depression of recent years, in which the savings of millions of 
prudent and thrifty families were depleted. 

The fact is not generally recognized that the majority of 
our urban families are not home owners. In the larger cities, 
the proportion of rented dwellings runs from 60 to nearly 80 
percent of the total. Accordingly, I am suggesting for your 
consideration measures designed especially to facilitate the 
construction and financing, under the economies of a blanket 
mortgage, of groups of houses for rent, or for rent with an 
option to purchase. Such operations would afford econo- 
mies in construction as well as in financing, and would there- 
fore, I believe, lead to the formation of substantial companies 
to avail themselves of the opportunities in this particular 
field. These same measures are also designed to encourage 
the construction of apartment buildings to be operated on a 
moderate scale of rentals, with the mortgage in any case not 
to exceed $1,000 per room. This is a type of apartment prop- 
erty particularly adapted to the requirements of our smaller 
cities. 

In the construction of large-scale rental properties, a small 
but creditable beginning has already been made under the 
existing provisions of the National Housing Act applicable 
to limited-dividend companies. Those provisions, however, 
need to be clarified and simplified in order to encourage a 
more extensive development of large rental projects in the 
larger communities where they are needed. 

Among the most important of the measures to which I 
would invite your consideration are those designed to facili- 
tate the financing of these large projects. Here there is a 
great gap in our financial mechanisms. The large projects 
thus far constructed under the provisions of the National 
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Housing Act have been closely regulated as to rents, charges, 
capital structure, rate of return, and so forth, and the ex- 
cesses and abuses which widely characterized the financing 
of apartment properties in the 1920’s have thereby been 
avoided. The very size of the loans in the case of these large 
projects, however, makes it difficult to finance them by means 
of a single mortgage. 

I would therefore urge the Congress to liberalize the pro- 
visions of the act under which the chartering of National 
Mortgage Associations is authorized, and, among other things, 
to give these associations explicit authority to make loans on 
large-scale properties that are subject to special regulation 
by. the Federal Housing Administrator. The effect of the 
change here proposed would be to enable these properties to 
be financed by National Mortgage Associations through the 


sale of housing bonds or debentures amply secured by the in- 


sured mortgages on the properties. 


In order. that one or more such associations may be 


promptly organized, I shall ask the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make available, out of the funds already 
allocated to the RFC Mortgage Co., $50,000,000 for capital 
purposes. Under the amendments proposed, this would 
provide the basis for $1,000,000,000 of private funds obtain- 
able through the sale of National Mortgage Association 
debentures. 

Another of the suggested amendments that I regard as of 
special importance would make the limitation of $2,000,- 
000,000 on the amount of mortgages insurable under the 
National Housing Act apply to the amount of insurance to 
be outstanding at any time and would remove the limitation 
of July 1, 1939, now applicable to the ultimate guaranty of 
the Federal Government. These changes would immeasur- 
ably encourage private financing under the act without in- 
creasing the amount of the contingent guaranty provided in 


the existing legislation. In connection with these changes, 


I would suggest that the Congress eventually limit the insur- 
ance of mortgages to housing on which the application for 
mortgage insurance is approved prior to the beginning of 
construction. 

Finally, I am suggesting that insurance be provided for 
repair and modernization loans in a manner similar to that 
which was formerly provided under title I of the National 
Housing Act. This former provision expired by limitation 
on April 1 of the present year. 


Considered in relation to existing provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal Home 


Loan Bank Act, and extensive enabling legislation that has 
been enacted by the several States, the adoption of these 
measures would for the first time provide all the financial 
mechanisms essential to a widespread and sustained revival 
of housing construction. The terms of financing would be 
the most favorable ever made generally available in this 
country for housing purposes—half, or less than half, the 
cost of loans of comparable proportions under the system of 
first, second, and third mortgage financing that was widely 
prevalent in the 1920’s. Large and continuous activity and 
employment in housing construction, which is not feasible 
under our present limited methods of financing, would be 
put decisively on a practicable basis. 

The success of such a program as this, however, cannot 
be assured by governmental action alone. It will depend 
mainly on the willingness of industry and labor to cooperate 
in producing housing at costs that are within the reach of 
the mass of our people. The goal at which both industry 
and labor should aim is sustained large-scale production at 
lower costs to the consumer. This will mean a larger annual 
wage for labor because of the larger amount of employ- 
ment than is possible at high hourly rates with long periods 
of unemployment. It will mean a larger annual income for 
industry because of the larger volume of production than is 
possible at high unit prices with greatly restricted output. 

Because this was not the goal of industry and labor dur- 
ing the past construction year, the result soon proved in- 
jurious, not only to the building industry and its workers 
but to business and employment generally. The sharp rise 
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of wage rates and prices in this industry, just before the last 
building season, reduced by 100,000 to 150,000 the number 
of new dwelling units that competent authorities had esti- 
mated were in prospect for 1937. 

It is now clear that we cannot have a strong revival of 
housing construction on the terms that were exacted by 
industry and labor last spring. The rise in hourly wage 
rates and in material prices was too rapid and too great 
for the consumer to bear. A similar rise in costs likewise 
checked production and buying in other industries as well. 
In emphasizing these facts I am not seeking to apportion 
blame, for manifestly no industrial or labor groups would 
deliberately adopt a policy that would react to their own 
disadvantage. I am simply pointing out what did occur and 
what the consequences were. 

In the budget of the great mass of our families the point 
is quickly reached where increased costs mean reduced .con- 
sumption... Reduced consumption, in turn, means a decline 
in someone's business. and someone's employment. The 
essential problem of the construction industry and its 
workers, then, is to find a reasonable way, through conti-. 
nuity of production and employment, to adjust the costs of 
housing to the consumer’s means, 

To help attain this end it is my intention to initiate a 
series of conferences with representatives of industry, labor, 
and finance, with a view to giving housing construction a 
fresh start in the coming building year and averting a recur- 
rence of the conditions that brought about the reverses of 
the present year. If these groups will cooperate in this 
effort, as I believe they will, the result cannot but work to 
the advantage of our whole national economy. 

Comparatively simple changes in and additions to exist- 
ing laws will make this start possible. 

; Sand D. ROOSEVELT, 

THE WHITE House, November 27, 1937. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask consent to introduce 
a bill which in effect carries out the recommendations con- 
tained in the President’s message. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection; the bill will 
be. received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3055) to amend the National Housing Act, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Civil Service, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1937. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, November 27, 1937. 


Nor. Report accompanied similar message to the House 

of Representatives.] 
MEMORIALS AND ENTOMBMENT OF BODIES IN ARLINGTON 
MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the requirements of the act of Congress 
of March 4, 1921, I transmit herewith the annual report of 
the Commission on the Erection of Memorials and Entomb- 
ment of Bodies in the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, November 27, 1937. 
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COSTS, ETC., INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a statement of costs, cancellations, and mis- 
cellaneous irrigation data of Indian irrigation projects for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, which, with the accom- 
panying statement, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 


SURPLUS BUFFALO AND ELK, WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose of surplus buffalo and elk of the Wind 
Cave National Park herd in South Dakota, and for other 
purposes, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
REPORT OF ON LICENSURE, HEALING ARTS PRACTICE 

ACT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Commission on Licensure, Healing Arts Prac- 
tice Act, District of Columbia, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1937, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2675) 
to amend certain sections of the Federal Credit Union Act 
approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 73d Cong.), which 
was, on page 4, after line 6, to insert: 

Src. 5. Provision by an employer of facilities for the operations 
of a Federal Credit Union on the premises of such employer shall 
not be deemed to be intimidation, coercion, interference, restraint, 
or discrimination within the provisions of sections 7 and 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, approved July 5, 1935, or acts 
amendatory thereof. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by Locals Nos. 2 and 22 of the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America (C. I. O.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring the enactment of wage and hour legislation 
and protesting against the lay-off of workers in the Phila- 
delphia area, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Detroit, Mich., endorsing the stand of the President in the 
present far eastern situation and praying for support of the 
administration’s policy in the premises, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn and vicinity, in the State of New York, remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of any measure placing an in- 
creased tax or further impost on foods, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Master Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, District of Western New York, protesting 
against any reduction in the duty on imported beer, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chautauqua 
County Pomona Grange at Stockton, N. Y., protesting against 
the enactment of the so-called Black-Connery wage and 
hour bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a convention of 
the Bronx County (N. Y.) Committee of the American Labor 
Party, favoring the enactment of the so-called Black-Connery 
wage and hour bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the 18th instant that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 222) granting the consent of Congress for the 
loan of certain portraits now located in the Capitol to the 
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United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission for 
exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3054) for the relief of Ollie Albert Mikulenka (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. Wacner introduced Senate bill 3055, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3056) for the relief of Dorothy Anne Walker; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 3057) for the relief of John Fanning; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McADOO: ; 

A bill (S. 3058) granting a pension to Mildred Mabel 
Metts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3059) to provide for the sale of public lands 
for home and other sites; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3060) to prohibit any corporation to own or 
hold more than 10 percent of the outstanding stock of any 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System and to regulate 
the establishment and operation of branches by national 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3061) for the relief of Vincent Andrew Donovan; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3062) for the relief of Thomas H. Eckfeldt; to 
the Committee on Claims. } 

A bill (S. 3063) for the relief of Maria Bartolo; and 

A bill (S. 3064) for the relief of George Henry Levins; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3065) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Harry Bryan and Alda Duffield Mullins and oth- 
ers”; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BILBO: 

A bill (S. 3066) to foster interstate commerce and encour- 
age visitation of national military cemeteries by cooperating 
with the States in making certain interstate bridges toll free; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McADOO: 

A bill (S. 3067) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and the 
tariff rates on eggs and egg products; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

A bill (S. 3068) confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his legal 
representatives, title to a certain tract of land located in 
St. Charles County, in the State of Missouri; to the Commit- 


‘tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 228) to amend the Neutrality 
Act of 1935; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment and Mr. LEE sub- 
mitted an amendment in the nature of a substitute, intended 
to be proposed by them, respectively, to the bill (S. 2787) 
providing for an adequate and balanced flow of the major 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. BAILEY submitted 15 amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to Senate bill 2787, the agricultural relief 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Amend by adding at the bottom of page 30, after the word 
“act” in the last line of subparagraph (f), the following: 


“Provided the amount of any allotment and the sum of any 
money paid out to any person shall be disclosed to any Member 
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of the Congress upon demand: Provided further, Money benefits or 
rentals of $3,000 or more shall be reported to the Congress with 
the names of the payees. And the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby directed to report to the Congress all money benefits, 
parity payments, or rental allowances heretofore made under his 
administration of $3,000 or more with the names and addresses 
of the respective payees and the amounts paid to each.” 

Amend by adding at the end of the first paragraph on page 36, 
in line 2, after the word “Secretary”, the following: 

“But no penalty whatever shall be imposed upon or collected 
directly or indirectly from any owner, share tenant, tenant renter, 
or sharecropper, who lives on the farm and depends upon the same 
for a livelihood if he complies with the soil-conservation policy 
hereunder and his annual production of cotton to his own use 
does not exceed 3,500 pounds.” 

Amend by adding at the end of the first paragraph on page 
37, after the word “Secretary”, in line 4, the following: 

“Out of the said 3 percent reserve, allotments or quotas shall be 
allowed only to farmers producing cotton for the first time in 10 
years who live on their farms and whose means of livelihood are 
derived solely from cultivating the land on which they live. Such 
allotments shall not be assignable.” 

Amend by adding on page 37 after subparagraph (f) and before 
section 32 a new subparagraph numbered (g), as follows: 

“(g) In determining the allotment of any State, county, or of 
any cooperating farmer (person or corporation) due consideration 
shall be given to any complaint that the average production of 
such State, county, or farmer was diminished unfairly, by mistake 
or wrong in any prior year or years, and any cooperating farmer 
com} hereunder to the local committee shall have the 
right of appeal to the county agent, and from the county agent 
to the State director. Upon finding that such average production 
was wrongfully or by mistake caused to be diminished, the average 
and allotment shall be adjusted accordingly. Any State complain- 
ing shall complain to the Department of Agriculture. Any county 
complaining shall complain to the State director or other officer 
administering this act for a State.” 

Amend by adding a new section after section 32, as follows: 

“In making allotments hereunder the allotment or quota of 
any farmer who lives on the farm and derives his livelihood there- 
from, who complies with the soil-conservation policy, and whose 
10-year average is 12 acres or less, shall in no case be reduced by 
more than 5 percent; and if such farmer’s 10-year average is 20 
acres or less, his quota or allotment shall not be reduced by more 
than 10 percent.” 

Amend by adding a new subparagraph on page 45, to be properly 
numbered and inserted at the end of section 42, as follows: 

“In making allotments hereunder with respect to bright tobacco 
the officers administering this act shall not reduce the quota of 
a farmer living on his farm and deriving his livelihood therefrom 
more than 10 percent of his 10-year average if such average is 
15,000 pounds or less, and if his 10-year average is 10,000 pounds 
or less his quota shall not be reduced more than 5 percent, pro- 
vided in either case such farmer shall comply with the soil- 
conservation policy.” 

Amend by adding on page 45 at the end of the first paragraph, 
after the words “production of tobacco”, in line 9, the following: 

“Allotments or quotas from the 3-percent reserve shall be made 
only to farmers cultivating tobacco for the first time in 10 years, 
who live on their farms and whose livelihoods are earned by farm- 
ing the land on which they live. Such allotments shall not be 
assignable.” 

Amend by adding at the proper place a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. —. In all cases under this act in which the officers 
or committees administering the same may exercise discretion, 
superior consideration shall be given to farmers having smaller 
allotments, who live on their farms and who derive their liveli- 
hoods from farming. In the exercise of such discretion the num- 
ber of children or dependents of such farmers shall also be given 
due consideration.” 

Amend by inserting at the proper place a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. —. In no case shall a committee find averages or make 
allotments for the members thereof; but such allotments shall 
be made by a special committee appointed by the county agent 
for the county in which they reside, with the approval of the 
director for the State, who shall review the averages and the 
allotments made to any member of a committee. Upon complaint 
in writing of five cooperating farmers for any district for which 
a committee makes allotments, the county agent shall appoint a 
hearing, take the evidence submitted and report the same to the 
State director for such action as he shall consider appropriate in 
the premises.” 

Amend by adding a new section at the proper place, as follows: 

“Sec. —. The willful employment of any privilege or the 
willful exercise of any power hereunder by any officer or any 
committee or member thereof by way of favoritism, personal ad- 
vantage, or for any political purpose whatsoever is hereby con- 
stituted an offense against the United States of America and 
upon conviction any such offender in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which he resides, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished by fine of not less than $100 
or imprisonment. for 30 days or both. Such offender 
removed from office.” 
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Amend by adding at the proper place a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. —. The department of agriculture of any State, or the 
Governor of any State, or the county commissioners of any county 
or parish (or other governing body of any county or parish in which 
there are no county commissioners), or any cooperating farmer 
(person or corporation) may complain to the State director or other 
State representative of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that any average found or any allotment made hereunder is 
incorrect or unfair, or not in accord with the standards of this act, 
showing the facts upon which such complaint is founded. Where- 
upon the State director or other State representative as aforesaid 
shall appoint a day for public hearing, take the evidence sub- 
mitted, cause such further investigation to be made as he deems 
proper, find the facts, and report the same to the Secretary of 
Agriculture with appropriate recommendations. Whereupon the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall finally determine the controversy, 
subject to the constitutional rights of citizens, States, and 
All proceedings and evidence taken hereunder shall be public.” 

Amend by adding a new section at the proper place, as follows: 

“Src. —. Any tenant farmer or sharecropper may complain to 
the local committee with to losing his relationship of 
tenant or cropper, or his means of livelihood, on account of arbi- 
trary or discriminating action by a cooperating farmer not in 
accord with the purpose and intent of this act, or on account of not 
receiving his fair tenant's share of any allotment made or benefit 
provided, or of any alleged unfair division or financial or lending 
benefits hereunder. Whereupon such local committee shall take, 
after due notice to the person complained of and within 20 days, 
such remedial action as it deems appropriate, with the right of 
appeal on the part of any party to the matter to the county 
agent, and from him to the State director representing the United 
States nt of Agriculture. Any cooperating farmer who, 
upon demand, after final determination, shall refuse for 30 days 
to abide by and execute the recommendations finally made shall 
be at once deprived of his status of cooperating farmer hereunder.” 

Amend by inserting at the proper place: 

“DECLARATION OF NATIONAL POLICY 


“It is hereby declared to be the national policy (1) to aid agricul- 
ture generally by legislation intended to maintain parity prices—as 
heretofore defined—for all products of the soil; (2) and in pur- 
suance of such policy to encourage the improvement of the soil 
with the view to reducing the cost of production; (3) to encourage 
a balanced national and local agricultural production; (4) to pro- 
vide for orderly marketing of crops by reasonable advances upon 
surpluses; (5) to encourage the reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture and selling of farm products, consistently with reasonable 
wages, in order to reduce consumer resistance and encourage larger 
consumption and demand; (6) to prevent the competition of other 
peoples with farmers of our country in our domestic market; (7) 
to recover and preserve the foreign market for our agricultural 
exports; (8) and to give consideration to farmers who live 
on their farms and derive their livelihood therefrom, and amongst 
such farmers to those farmers, tenants, and croppers whose annual 
production is relatively small—to the end that the national policy 
shall improve their lot instead of imposing burdens upon them 
calculated to deprive them of fair opportunity to live upon a fair 
standard upon the fruits of their industry.” 

Amend by adding a new section at the proper place, as follows: 

“Sec. —. If any produoer of cotton shall have contracted with 
the Department of Agriculture (1) to sell not less than 30 percent 
of his cotton crop for export, (2) to comply with the stipula- 
tions of the Department as to soil conservation and the planting 
of non-soil-depleting crops, and (3) not to plant a larger acreage 
to cotton than his 10-year average (1927-1937), he may elect at his 
option to receive in lieu of all other rewards, except loans under 
title VII, a bounty of $10 per bale of 500 pounds for that portion 
of his annual crop of cotton sold by him for export not exceeding, 
however, 40 percent of his production for any year and the penalty 
herein provided shall not be imposed upon such farmer save in 
respect to such cotton as he produces in any year in excess of said 
10-year average. This section shall apply whenever the spot market 
price of middling cotton is 12 cents or less per pound. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare and publish appro- 
priate rules and regulations to carry into effect the purpose and 
intent of this section.” 

Amend by striking out the words “2,400 pounds”, on page 44, 
line 13, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 3,300 pounds”; 
and by adding after the word “years”, in line 18, page 44, the 
following: “Provided, That no penalty shall be imposed upon the 
production by a farmer living on the farm whose principal means 
of livelihood is dependent upon such farm in any case in which 
his annual production does not exceed 3,300 pounds. Such farmer 
shall be entitled to all the benefits hereunder, provided he com- 
plies with reasonable regulations under the soil-conservation 


policy.” 
RELATIONSHIP OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATION—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
(Mr. Durry asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by Senator Tuomas 
of Utah relative to legislation affecting education, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 
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ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

(Mr, Copetanp asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record an address delivered by Hon, Louis Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, at the Armistice Day ceremonies 
at National Memorial Amphitheatre, Arlington National 
Cemetery, Va., on November 11, 1937, which appears in the 


Appendix.] 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


(Mr. CLARK asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a letter addressed to him by the Pemiscot County 
Agricultural Conservation Committee relative to the pend- 
ing agricultural relief bill, which appears in the Appendix. ] 

CROP CONTROL FAVORED BY TOBACCO MEN—ARTICLE FROM 

HARTFORD COURANT 

(Mr. Lonercan asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from a recent issue of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant headed “Crop Control Favored by 
Tobacco Men,” which appears in the Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2787) to 
provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
last Friday, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] had 
the floor. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On Saturday I received from the Presi- 
dent a letter pertaining to the farm bill now under consider- 
ation. Before the Senator from Alabama begins his re- 
marks, I should like to have the letter read from the desk. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How long is the letter? 

Mr. BARKLEY. A couple of pages. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In yielding I desire to have it under- 
stood that I shall yield hereafter merely for the introduction 
of bills and resolutions. I hope Senators will not delay the 
program. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I have no desire to delay the Senator, 
but, inasmuch as the letter bears on the subject we are con- 
sidering, I thought it ought to be read before the Senator 
starts to speak, so as not to interrupt him after he begins. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have yielded. Go ahead. I was 
speaking for the benefit of others who may come after the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE Warre HOUSE, 
Washington. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: In the discussion of the proposed farm bill 
now pending before the Senate I notice by the Record that you 
asked the N question of Senator SMITH 

“e ¢ © It has been generally asserted that the amount avall- 
able under the Soil Conservation Act was $500,000,000, subject 
to a possible contingent additional sum of $125,000,000, 6 
$625,000,000. Is that practically an accurate statement 

t financial situation?” 

Senator Smrrn replied that your statement of the financial 
situation is correct. 

In this connection I should like to call your attention to the 
fact that while the amount of $625,000,000 has been appropriated 
for agricultural programs not all of this sum has been provided 
for in the present tax structure. You will recall that in my 

e of March 3, 1936, I recommended additional permanent 
taxes of $620,000,000, of which $500,000,000 represented a substitu- 
tion for processing taxes lost as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision and $120,000,000 was to provide funds for the payment of 
the veterans’ adjusted service bonds. This recommendation re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1936, which pro- 
vided the additional revenue requested. The 6500, 000, 000 thus 
provided for agricultural programs is the only amount now in the 
tax structure for these purposes. 
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I assume that the contingent additional sum of $125,000,000 
referred to by you is the permanent indefinite appropriation of an 
amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from customs 
duties collected during the preceding calendar year for the purpose 
of enco exportation and domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural commodities by section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, 
amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act. It should be appar- 
ent that this appropriation has added a burden of expenditure to 
the 5 without any provision for additional revenues to 
meet it. 

There is, of course, included in the tax base an amount for the 
normal operating activities of the Department of Agriculture prior 
to the emergency, which amounted to about $70,000,000 a year, 
and are separate from the agricultural programs adopted within 
the past 4 years. These operating activities, however, have been 
greatly expanded within recent years without any increase in the 
revenues to meet the expenditures caused oy such expansion. 
For example, the Soil Conservation Service was added 2 years ago 
and now expends more than $25,000,000 a year to control soil 
erosion; and the Farm Tenancy Act authorizes an appropriation of 
$20,000,000 for the current fiscal year, $45,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year, and $70,000,000 annually thereafter. 

It is obvious that a constant increase of expenditures without 
an equally constant increase in revenue can only result in a con- 
tinuation of deficits. We cannot to continue on a sound 


feel that every effort should be made to keep the new farm pro- 
gram within the present limit of $500,000,000 per annum. If this 
is not possible, I then urge that steps be taken to provide the 
necessary increase in revenue to meet any expenditures under the 
new farm program in excess of this sum. 


Sincerely yours, 5 
FRANELIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With the statement I made just now, 
I yield. The Senator understands my position. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not recall the statement. í 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I stated that I desired to go forward 
with my discussion without having any interruptions. If 
the Senator wishes to present something, I will yield. Oth- 
erwise, if the Senator desires to make a statement, I do not 
yield at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is usual for one who asks 
& Senator to yield to state his purpose. I only ask the Sena- 
tor to yield at this time that I may ask unanimous consent 
to present for subsequent consideration of the Senate an 
amendment at the request of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Association of America. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I am glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask also that the clerk read the proposed 
amendment at this time. It is not long. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to amend section 
64 by adding a new subdivision at the end thereof, as follows: 


(k) Payments with respect to any farm (except for lands which 
the Secretary determines should not be utilized for the harvesting 
of crops but should be permanently used for purposes 
only) shall be further conditioned upon the utilization of the 
land, with respect to which such payment is made, so that soil 
building and soil-conserving crops planted or produced on lands 
normally used for the production of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, or 
field corn shall be used for the purpose of building and 
the fertility of the soil, or for the production of agricultural com- 
modities to be consumed on the farm, and not for market. As 
used in this subsection the term “for market“ means for disposi- 
tion by sale, barter, exchange or gift, or by feeding (in any forni) 
to poultry or livestock which, or the products of which, are to 
be sold, bartered, exchanged, or given away; and such term shall 
not include consumption on the farm. An agricultural com- 
modity shall be deemed consumed on the farm if consumed by the 
farmer’s family, employees, or househeld, or by his work stock; or 
if fed to poultry or livestock on his farm and such poultry or live- 
stock, or the products thereof, are to be consumed by his family, 
employees, or household. 


Mr, McNARY. I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 
May I ask whether the Senator desires to conclude his state- 
ment before questions are propounded? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I should much prefer that that course 
be followed, and I think it will conserve time. Then I shall 
be glad to submit to any questions. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall conform to the pleasure of the 
Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield, with the same understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. I have a letter from Mr. Daniel Bond, of 
Vernon, Tex., on the feature of the bill which deals with 
cotton. It seems to me a dispassionate and a most intelli- 
gent discussion of the subject, and I ask to have it inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VERNON, TEX., November 19, 1937. 
Hon. WILLIAM E, BORAH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Borax: As the owner of a farm and a ucer of 
cotton, I am vitally interested in the question of farm legislation 
and submit the following for your earnest consideration: 

The administration wants Government acreage control and 
plans for 27,000,000 cotton acres next season. Based on the average 
yield per acre for the past 10 seasons (including this season) this 
would give an indicated yield next season of ten and three-quarters 
million bales. The theory of this restricted acreage is that it would 
enable the producer to get possibly 12 cents for his next season’s 

uction and permit the Government to dispose of what it will 
carrying in cotton loans. 

This would be a very pleasant prospect if it were the end of the 
story, but unfortunately it is not. There were one and three- 

million bales carried over at the end of last season in the 
Government 12-cent loan. Based on an estimated consumption 
this season of twelve and one-quarter million bales, there will be an 
additional carry-over of 6,000,000 bales, or a total of seven and 
three-quarters million bales for the Government to reckon with at 
the end of this season. Based on a twelve-and-one-quarter-mil- 
lion-bale consumption again next season, the Government would 
still have six and one-quarter million bales on its hands on July 
31, 1939, and at this rate it would be the end of July 1943 before 
the final disposal of Government accumulations. 

What this plan will cost during the interim is impossible to say. 
Under the soil-conservation plan the farmer was allowed 5 cents 
per pound on 35 percent of his base production voided to cotton 
this spring and will be allowed 3 cents per pound on the remaining 
65 t of his base production this season, provided he agrees to 
follow the Government farm program next season. It therefore 
seems safe to assume that the money cost would approximate 
$200,000,000 per annum, or a total of $1,000,000,000 by the end of 
July 1943. The administration proposes to raise this vast sum 
through processing taxes, which have already proven uneconomic 
and disastrous to the American textile industry. Previous process- 
ing taxes have been declared unconstitutional, and the form of 
processing taxes now proposed is a mere subterfuge, designed to 
evade the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This is only a small part of the cost, for this plan means that 
during the next 5 years there will be thrown out of employment 
one-third of all of the cotton tenant farmers and labor normally 
engaged in nar gathering, ginning, compressing, warehousing, 
transporting, and merchandising the cotton crop. 

This outlcok in itself is appalling enough, but let us look four 
steps backward and then five steps forward. After 4 years of 
Government experiments in the shape of “plow-up”; producers’ 
pool; 10-cent loan; 12-cent loan; and now 9-cent loan; all coupled 
with acreage restrictions and all designed to hold up the price of 
American cotton in the face of foreign competition, we are now 
confronted with the following shocking 

In 1933 the total of foreign growths was 13 400,000 bales. 

In 1936 the total of foreign growths was 18,400,000 bales. 

In 1937 the total of foreign growths was 20,000,000 bales (esti- 
mated.) 

These figures show unmistakably that, in addition to the money 
cost and the enormous unemployment created by these past experi- 
ments, the administration has been holding an umbrella over 
foreign competitors of American cotton farmers to the extent that 
foreign competitors have been encouraged and enabled in the short 
period of 5 years to increase their annual production by more than 
six and one-half million bales, and to a like extent the foreign 
markets of our cotton farmers have been handed over to their 
competitors on a silver platter. What will be the picture after 
5 more years of similar experiments? 

I do not believe the cotton farmer wants charity but do believe 
he is entitled to a proper offset to the fact that he must sell the 
fruits of his labor at world prices and is forced to buy e 
he needs at prices which are dominated by organized labor and a 
high protective tariff. 

It is my conviction that if the administration would eliminate 
further theories and experiments and simply provide the cotton 
farmer a fair subsidy on 12,000,000 bales per annum, he could be 
depended upon to work out his own acreage problems, adjust his 
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exportable surplus to world conditions and his own economic needs, 
and at the same time retain his proper position in foreign markets. 
If given a fair break with labor and the tariff here at home, I 
believe he could meet the challenge of cheap foreign labor in the 
production of cotton through the offsetting advantages he enjoys 
in soil, climate, intelligence, experience, seed selection, modern farm 
implements, and ginning, compressing, warehousing, transporta- 
tion, and marketing facilities. 

In the light of the foregoing I am led to the regretful conclusion 
that the administration’s plan for acreage control means disaster 
to the agricultural, textile, and industrial interests of the South. 

Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL BOND. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I repeat the statement 
I made in answer to the question of the Senator from Oregon. 
While I have no prepared address, I should prefer not to be 
interrupted until I finish my general remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama does 
not desire to be interrupted until he completes his statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I shall be glad to yield to any 
question any Member of the Senate may desire to submit. 

When I first came to the Senate, in December 1931, I in- 
troduced a bill along the lines contained in the cotton title 
of the pending bill. That bill was predicated on the power 
given Congress in the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
In December of the next year, 1932, I addressed the Senate 
twice on the bill, first on December 7, 1932, on the philosophy 
of the bill and the reasons why it should be passed, and on 
December 20, 1932, I addressed the Senate at length, at which 
time considerable discussion took place on the floor regard- 
ing the constitutionality of the bill. Any Senators who may 
be interested in my views upon the constitutional phase of 
the proposed legislation I respectfully refer to that speech 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I shall not at this time devote much discussion to the 
constitutional questions concerning the power of Congress 
under the commerce clause to regulate, to restrain, and to 
prohibit the flow of any commodities of agriculture which 
the Congress may conclude would tend to break down, to 
destroy, or to affect unduly or burden the flow of interstate 
or foreign commerce. After referring to the speech I made 
in 1932, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I con- 
tent myself by reading a few fundamental principles which 
are involved in this program, and the extracts I shall read 
will be from decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the language of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, but for ready reference 
I read it at this time: 

The Congress shall have power to ate commerce with for- 
— nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 


Referring to that clause in the Constitution we find that 
the Supreme Court has made the following declarations, 
among others: 

The power to regulate commerce, like all others vested in Con- 
gress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to the utmost extent, 
and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the 
Constitution. If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty 
of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is plenary as to 
those objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States is vested in Congress as absolutely as it 
would be in a single government having in its constitution the 
same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the 
Constitution of the United States, 


The quotation I have just read is from the case of Gibbons 
v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 197, 6 Law Ed. 23), a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In other words, by that declaration the Court states that 
the power is unlimited, it is as broad as is the power of a 
single State to deal with a subject over which the State has 
jurisdiction. 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States was 
granted to Congress in terms as absolute as is the power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations. 

This was the statement of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Pittsburgh Coal Co. v. Bates (156 U. S. 587), with a long 
list of cases cited in support of it. 
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I hope Members of the Senate will realize the scope of 
that declaration, that there is no distinction in the language 
in the commerce clause in the Constitution between the 
power to deal with commerce among the several States and 
the power to deal with commerce with foreign nations. One 
is as broad and as unlimited and as unrestrained as the 
other. 

Subject to the limitations imposed by the Constitution, the 
power of Congress over interstate and international commerce is as 
full and complete as is the power of any State over its domestic 
commerce, 

Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 U. S. 342). 


Every subject falling within the legitimate sphere of commercial 
regulation may be partially or wholly excluded when either meas- 
ure shall be demanded by the safety or by other important 
interests of the entire Nation, Such exclusion cannot be limited 
to particular classes or descriptions of commercial subjects; it may 
embrace manufactures, bullion, coin, or any other thing. The 
power, once conceded, may operate on any and every subject of 
commerce to which the legislative discretion may apply it. 

United States v. Marigold (N. Y. 1850; 9 How. 566, 13 L. 
Ed. 257). 

The power to regulate commerce is the power to prescribe the 
rules by which commerce is to be governed. 


Gibbons against Ogden, previously cited. 

The means necessary or convenient to the exercise of the power 
of Congress over interstate commerce may have the quality of 
police regulations. 

Hoke v. United States (227 U. S. 308). 

The Supreme Court has held that Congress may exercise 
the police power for the benefit of the public within the field 
of interstate commerce. 

Brooks v. United States (267 U. S. 432-436). 

Mr. President, those are general principles upon which I 
have taken a position for the last 6 years. The Congress 
undoubtedly has the power under the commerce clause to do 
what we are proposing to do here in connection with the 
farm program, and especially with reference to cotton. Iam 
speaking, as I stated before, primarily of cotton. In the 
committee we have arranged for other Members to deal in 
this bill with specific subjects with which they are most 
familiar. I think no one will question the importance of 
cotton, not only to our interstate commerce but also to our 
foreign commerce. Provisions are contained in the cotton 
section of the bill which the able Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] stated the other day clearly would bring this legis- 
lation under the power given in the commerce clause. 

Let me point out, in the first place, so far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned, that since the time the ports of this 
country were opened as our own ports in 1791, the total bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States has amounted to 
$37,360,700,000. What part has cotton, raw and manufac- 
tured cotton, played in that result? The exports of raw 
cotton have amounted to $31,138,496,000, and cotton manu- 
factures to $3,876,000,000, making a total of $35,015,000,000. 
In other words, cotton, raw and manufactured, is responsible 
for all our balance of trade since the foundation of our 
Government except $2,345,000,000; and but for the movement 
of cotton in foreign commerce this country, as the result of 
150 years of trading with the foreign nations of the world, 
would have increased its assets by the amount of only $2,345,- 
000,000 if we had not had cotton to play its part in foreign 
commerce. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of domestic 
commerce between the States, cotton plays a direct part in 
the movement of goods manufactured from the raw cotton 
into every State and every county and every little city and 
village of the United States. Cotton clothes are the clothes 
of the masses of the people. Therefore cotton moves from 
the cotton fields of the South through the cotton mills and 
goes into every community in the United States, thereby 
adding to the domestic commerce, adding to the transporta- 
tion, and adding to the labor employed in all the cotton 
mills in this country. Cotton adds to the welfare and the 
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comfort of millions of our people by furnishing for them 
cheap clothing in the form of cotton goods. 

Mr. President, from another standpoint cotton, of neces- 
sity, directly affects commerce between the States. There is 
a vast area of our country stretching from southern Virginia 
across the lower part of the United States and reaching 
high up into Missouri, to some extent into Illinois, and 
moving on to the Pacific coast in California; and in a vast 
part of that area cotton and its manufactured products are 
the only things that carry money into those areas, with very 
slight and limited exceptions. 

Every day remittances move out of the Cotton Belt into the 
industrial and financial centers of this country. One can go 
into the largest department store in the Cotton Belt, and 
search from the cellar to the roof, and find there but few 
articles manufactured within the Cotton Belt. The articles 
for sale in the store have been manufactured in the industrial 
areas of the country, and go to the merchants in the Cotton 
Belt. As an illustration of the extent that condition prevails, 
I shall speak of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, at Bir- 
mingham, which, I think, is without question the largest in- 
dustrial plant in all the South, producing steel rails and 
fabricated steel. 

Two or three years ago, when I was preparing to address 
a club in Birmingham, I asked the president of that corpo- 
ration what percentage of the steel output from that great 
industrial plant, consisting not only of the manufacturing 
units but ore mines, coal mines, and limestone developments, 
was sold outside the Cotton Belt and thereby brought money 
into the South. To my amazement, he told me that they 
sold only 15 percent of their entire output outside the Cotton 
Belt and relied upon consumers in the Cotton Belt, includ- 
ing, of course, railroads located in the South, which are 
supported by the people of the South, to buy and pay for 
85 percent of those heavy durable goods that are manufac- 
tured there. 

So, Mr. President, a steady stream of money flows out of 
that section every day to pay not only for the manufac- 
tured goods of every kind that our people consume but to 
pay interest and dividends upon the securities of transpor- 
tation companies operating there, upon the securities of 
utility companies operating there, which are owned almost 
entirely outside the Cotton Belt, in the industrial centers of 
this country. Money flows out of the Cotton Belt to pay 
mortgages upon town homes and upon farm homes. That 
mortgage money, even that of the Federal land banks, is 
secured in main part by sale of bonds in the financial cen- 
ters of this country. So that from every conceivable busi- 
ness standpoint cotton directly affects interstate commerce 
in this country. 

Unfortunately, with this great, steady stream of money 
going out of the South, and what is coming in being largely 
from cotton, the balance of trade, when we are buying in 
a protected market and selling in a free market, has been 
year after year against the cotton producers. 

As a result, the difference in the balance of trade from 
time to time has taken the form of mortgage indebtedness. 
When we have a break-down in the return flow of money for 
cotton what happens in that great area of country? With 
my own eyes I have witnessed the effect. When I was travel- 
ing through Alabama in 1931 and 1932, trying to give some 
word of comfort and cheer to our distressed and financially 
ruined people, I went into store after store, and found 
them practically depleted, with scarcely anything upon their 
shelves; and in the cities on some stores that had been 
active in a business way before that time there were “For 
Rent” signs. They were closed down; there was no pur- 
chasing power; no money was coming into that area; but 
still money was demanded of it, and, of necessity, was being 
sent out. Everywhere home-loan mortgages were being fore- 
closed not only in the towns but in the rural districts. Still 
Some people seem to have the idea that despite such direct 
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and widespread effect upon the commerce of that great sec- 
tion, the Congress has not the power to do what we are 
seeking to have done here. 

Consider, Mr. President, the increase in the carloads mov- 
ing out of the industrial centers of the country into the Cot- 
ton Belt when the cotton farmers receive a decent price for 
their cotton. Consider the difference between the volume of 
high-class freight of all kinds which moves from the North 
and the East and other sections that have been supplying 
the Southern States with their goods. Consider the differ- 
ence between those shipments in interstate commerce be- 
tween 1931 and 1932, when cotton was selling at a price 
around 5 cents a pound, and in 1934 and 1935 and 1936 
when the price got up as high as 12 cents a pound. 

So I say, Mr. President, there is not only an absolute, im- 
perative reason that for the welfare of the people of that 
great section they should have a reasonable price for their 
cotton product, but there is the impelling reason that, in 
order to assure their operation, the industries of other sec- 
tions should have a market; that the people throughout the 
country, outside the Cotton Belt, should have adequate buy- 
ing power. 

Mr. President, that brings us to the question that I have 
been primarily interested in since my first bill was intro- 
duced here in 1931. I have not at any time sought any 
program for the purpose of having an artificial fixation of 
the price of cotton except in the days of the direst need and 
emergency. I have from the beginning had but one objec- 
tive under this program, and I state it because that objective 
underlies the cotton section of the pending bill. I have 
believed from the beginning—and I still strongly believe— 
that there is but one way to deal with the subject of cotton 
without very large subsidies being paid, and that is to go to 
the age-old trade law of supply and demand. If we can 
make provision for the farmers whereby that law can operate 
year in and year out so that they can adjust the supply 
of their cotton year by year to fit the effective buying demand 
of the market throughout the world for American cotton, 
then cotton will take its proper place in the world’s price 
structure. 


Let us briefly consider that point. We know the effect of. 


the fluctuating size of our cotton crops. Let me lay down 
a rule, which is not original with me, for it was worked out 
by the Bureau of Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture long years ago. It is not a New Deal rule upon which 
someone not in sympathy with the New Deal may try to 
throw a cloud, but is a rule of economics made without polit- 
ical consideration or influence. That rule is that a change 
of 1,000,000 bales in the carry-over of cotton—not in the 
production, because it is necessary to consider the consump- 
tion—at the end of the marketing year results in a change 
in the price of cotton of approximately 1 cent.a pound up 
or down. The Department some years ago issued a chart— 
I have not it before me—showing year by year the carry- 
over of cotton and showing the price. One was represented 
by a blue line and the other by a red line, and as the supply 
of cotton went up the price went correspondingly down, and 
vice versa. 

Let me illustrate that by current conditions. Last year we 
had a carry-over of 6,000,000 bales of cotton. We were get- 
ting down to a reasonable and proper application of the law 
of supply to fit the demand. The average price paid to the 
farmers was nearly 1244 cents a pound. There were at that 
time no cotton loans; there was no effort of any sort at price 
fixation or price pegging. The entire crop moved in the 
channels of commerce, both domestic and foreign, as it had 
always done. The price for that supply took its place, as I 
said, at around 12% cents a pound farm value. Then what 


happened? This year we have a crop of 18,000,000 bales and 
a 6,000,000-bale carry-over, providing a supply of 24,000,000 
bales of cotton. We had last year a consumption—we may 
not have so great a consumption this year—of 13,000,000 bales, 
both domestic and export. Deducting a 13,000,000-bale con- 
sumption from a 24,000,000-bale supply leaves 11,000,000 bales 
on hand, representing the carry-over on the first of next 
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August, when the new crop will begin moving into the market. 
Add 5,000,000 bales to the present carry-over of 6,000,000 bales 
and there is found to be a carry-over of 11,000,000 bales. 
What effect did that have on the price? ‘The price was 
around 12% cents a pound; it is now around 7% cents a 
pound, a reduction of 5 cents from last year’s price, brought 
about by adding 5,000,000 bales to the carry-over. That is 
not a mere incident during a period of years, but is the ordi- 
nary result, interrupted, of course, now and then by unusual 
conditions, such as depression, or something of that sort. 
The year before we had a 7,000,000-bale carry-over and the 
price was 11 cents. We brought the carry-over down 1,000,000 
bales, to 6,000,000 bales, and the price went up above 12 cents. 
There is the illustration again. We will find it throughout. 
The Bureau of Economics will tell you that that is their old 
rule. They abandoned it because the Congress passed a law 
prohibiting them from predicting prices of cotton, but they 
have not abandoned the view or the findings and conclusions 
they reached some years ago, that the price varies in that 
way with the carry-over. 

So the carry-over largely fixes the price of cotton; it fluc- 
tuates with the carry-over, as it has always done. When the 
price becomes unreasonably low a small carry-over runs the 
price up, as it did after 3 years of invasion of the boll weevil 
from 1921 to 1923, when we got the carry-over down to about 
2,000,000 bales. Then the price got to be very high. On the 
other hand, when the carry-over in 1932 went up to 13,000,000 
bales, a year’s supply, the price went down to 5 cents a pound, 
and much of the cotton sold below 5 cents a pound, the 
average being slightly above 5. 

If we recognize that fact, is there anything wrong eco- 
nomically, morally, or under the Constitution, in approaching 
that subject from a business standpoint? I ask you, Mr. 
President, why is there any error in judgment, why is there 
any false statesmanship, where is there any improper diver- 
sion from legal principles, if the program qualified under the 
Constitution, in approaching this subject as the great business 
industries of this country did many years ago? 

The steel corporations, the fertilizer corporations, or the 
farm-implement producers, regardless of our laws against 
monopoly, by reason of their small numbers, get together and 
agree in some way. Certainly the most incredulous would 
not insist that they do not, when year after year we find iden- 
tical quotations on the prices of their products. What do 
they do? Do they continue to operate their plants at full 
capacity? When sales resistance has appeared, when the 
purchasing power of their consumers is diminished, do they 
continue to operate full hours and full days, producing the 
units of their respective industries and shipping them out 
into the markets to their agents and wholesalers and re- 
tailers for sale at any price they can get for those commodi- 
ties? Oh, no, my friends. If business ever operated on that 
basis, it would have gone into bankruptcy many years ago. 

On the contrary, business corporations do what we are 
pleading here today may be done by cotton producers. 
When they find difficulty in disposing of their output, indus- 
trial organizations close down in part either their plants or 
their operating time. They send into the market only the 
quantity for which there is a demand at their own prices 
above the cost of production. Does anyone expect that 
business practice ever to be abolished in America whether 
we have an anti-trust law or not, whether we have mo- 
nopolies or not? No; because every businessman knows, if 
he is a wise businessman, that he cannot remain in business 
and continue the sale of his goods at whatever price he 
can get for them in the market. Still we find a group of 
theorists and high-class professors and economists and some 
politicians asserting that it is wrong so to view the strug- 
gling hewers of wood and drawers of water out in the fields 
of America producing the food and clothing for all our peo- 
ple, who say, “Oh, you are proposing to follow the doctrine 
of scarcity if you do that.” 

Let the steel corporation reduce its operations to 40 per- 
cent and close all its plants down to that extent, throwing 
their workmen into the streets and into the unemployed 
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ranks, and there is no criticism. On the other hand, there 
is commendation for following a wise business course. But 
the farmers, not adequately vocal, insufficiently organized 
to demand and get their rights, are treated by too many 
people with total indifference, with a total disregard of the 
results. The farmers are not given the same consideration, 
when we seek to apply the law of supply and demand to 
their business, even when they want it applied, that we are 
willing for business to apply to itself. 

Mr. President, this is not a new principle to be considered 
by the Senate. In 1934 we had before us three bills along 
the line of the principles contained in the cotton provisions 
of the pending bill, the only difference being in the matter of 
individual farm allotment. We had a bill for cotton com- 
monly known as the Bankhead Cotton Act, of which my 
brother and I were the authors. We had the Smith-Kerr 
Tobacco Act, of which the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry was a joint author and 
which he sponsored in the Senate. We had the Potato Con- 
trol Act which was passed by both branches of Congress, but 
not put into operation. Accordingly, in the matter of direct 
effective control of the supply of agricultural commodities, 
we are not traveling a new road. Not only that, but we are 
traveling one which the farmers themselves want us to 
travel. 

The demand for the original Cotton Act came from the 
cotton rows of the South. Congress passed it because Mem- 
bers of this body and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives found behind them an almost solid phalanx of cotton 
farmers insisting that some machinery be given them by 
which they themselves could control the supply of cotton. 

I take it that the tobacco producers, as well as the potato 
producers, acted in the same way. I remember seeing on the 
other side of this Chamber, when the potato bill came before 
us for consideration, Senators intensely interested in its 
passage who had vigorously opposed the passage of the cot- 
ton bill on account of the principle of control contained in 
it. This shows that when the interests of one’s own com- 
munity are involved he is more inclined to disregard hair- 
splitting theories and technicalities and to go directly to the 
solution of the problem of giving relief to our people. 

I may say at this point to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] that I was slightly in error about the number 
who had applied for cotton exemptions under the Bankhead 
Act. The contracts under the A. A. A. for 1934 were 1,400,515 
and applications for allotments, instead of 2,300,000 as I 
stated from recollection, were 1,473,062. The number who 
voted was slightly more than these figures would indicate. 
The Department stated that these figures did not include all 
the units upon the farms, such as the farmer with two boys, 
who in such cases was counted as one unit, and that, in the 
judgment of the Department, there were not more than, if as 
many as, 2,000,000 eligible to vote. They got a vote of at 
least three-fourths of all who were eligible, certainly, and a 
higher percentage than we have ever gotten in the States in 
an election, and certainly a more unanimous attitude upon 
the part of the 1,500,000 who went to the polls and voted than 
was ever before shown by a similar number upon any other 
subject. 

In my own State of Alabama, though it may surprise the 
Senator from Michigan to learn it, from 35 to 40 percent of 
the people are Republicans, many of them in my own county. 
A similar condition prevails in many of the Southern States; 
so it would be entirely impossible, on any kind of public ques- 
tion, to get a vote of approximately 9 to 1 as we had on the 
cotton bill. This unanimity is absolutely astonishing and 
ought to be highly persuasive. 

In the vote on the continuation of the compulsory control 
of tobacco the percentage was even higher, considerably 
higher than was the percentage in the case of cotton. The 
figure was 96 percent or in that immediate neighborhood. 
The tobacco vote was cast, however, upon the basis of acreage 
and not upon the basis of manpower units. The number of 
acres customarily engaged in the production of tobacco was 
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1,812,877; acreage voting, 1,667,518; percentage voting “yes,” 
96.6 percent. 

So there is your answer, my friends, to the attitude of the 
two groups of farmers who had compulsory control in 1931. 
Notwithstanding all the irritations brought about by the 
delay in putting these programs into effect; notwithstanding 
so far as cotton is concerned the unfortunate basis of allot- 
ments adopted by the administration—against, I will say, my 
protest from the beginning—notwithstanding those things, 
as a result of its operation, as a result of bringing the price, 
even with 11,000,000 bales carry-over, or more, then, up to 
10 cents a pound, as a result of replenishing the almost 
depleted fortunes of our southern cotton people, of renewing 
business with the merchants, of salvaging the banks, when 
it came time to go to the polls in a wide-open, secret election, 
you have the figures here showing that after a year's trial 
in the case of both of these commodities there was an over- 
whelming vote for the continuance of the program for 
another year. 

My friends, is not the voice of the farmers to be heard? 
Is this a democratic form of government? We have heard 
the voice of organized labor in this body on account of their 
efficient and effective organization. When they came here for 
the passage of numerous laws—among them, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act—did Senators stand up here and say, 
“You are putting compulsion upon a minority?” That is 
what some of them are now saying. One Senator used as 
strong language as that this is a Russian or an Italian pro- 
gram. What did this body say, what did the other House 
Say, when it came to the question of a majority only—not a 
two-thirds vote—a majority of labor working for an employer 
deciding who should represent them in all negotiations with 
the employer? 

They voted that a majority could do that, and a minority, 
whether pleased or not, would have nothing to do with the 
negotiations looking to determining their own pay and their 
own working hours. 

I voted for that bill: Most of you voted for it. But now 
technical Senators and theorists, and men who do not have 
the welfare of the farmers at heart, as I think they ought to 
have, come here and say, “Oh, it is a drastic program to let 
two-thirds of the cotton producers vote upon a subject 
within their own sphere of action, which deals solely with 
their own line of business activity, and put compulsion upon 
the remaining one-third.” 

My friends, the subject of the submission of minorities in 
& democratic form of government is not.a new one. I have 
just cited the Wagner Labor Relations Act. In the begin- 
ning of our Government we established the doctrine of emi- 
nent domain, under which property could be taken for the 
Government’s needs regardless of the attitude of the indi- 
vidual. That doctrine has been extended to many industries, 
such as the railroads, the communication companies, the 
mining companies. They have been given, in the public 
interest, the right to take property to build their lines— 
railroad, tramcar, and transmission lines—on top of the 
ground and under the ground. In other words, it is a sub- 
mission to economic progress in this great country. 

What about street improvements? I remember, when I 
was a young fellow—some of the other Senators do, I reckon, 
because the street-paving program is not very many years 
old, certainly in the smaller cities—I remember, when the 
first street-paving program came along, how vigorously some 
men protested, “I have a right to do as I please with my own 
property. The majority have no right to force me to pave 
the street in front of my property and to pay for it.” But, 
my friends, along with this moving tide of progress, that sort 
of protest has been entirely swept away. 

I know a man in my own town who bitterly resisted the 
enforcement of a law which required every citizen to connect 
his property with the sewerage system on the same ground— 
that he had a right to do as he pleased with his own prop- 
erty and no majority had a right to control him, 
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We passed vaccination laws which are compulsory on in- 
dividuals, we passed quarantine laws which are similarly 
compulsory, because it was in the public interest to require 
a minority to submit to a program intended to promote the 
general interest and the general welfare. We even passed 
tick-eradication measures against very vigorous resistance all 
through the South. 

So, my friends, as I stated, we passed here three bills along 
this line. In 1934 they went out, not because the farmers 
wanted them to go out, but because the Supreme Court, in 
broad language, condemned the power of Congress to do any- 
thing for agriculture as the Constitution was interpreted 
at that time. Now, we have in this bill provision for a 
referendum. This program is not to be put into operation 
unless two-thirds of the farmers want it. 

If any one wishes to know about that, if any one has not 
read the bill, let me explain what it covers with reference to 
cotton, 

We proceed on the theory that a reasonable carry-over 

protects the price of cotton, and that if in some stabilized 
way we can maintain the size of that carry-over we shall at 
the same time stabilize the price of cotton. That is the 
simple business proposition upon which the bill is based— 
adjustment of the supply to avoid such fluctuations as we 
now have, distressing, destructive of property interests, 
threatening foreclosures all over the South, threatening the 
solvency of merchants who advance credit, ruinous to trade 
and commerce. If we can find some reasonable way that is 
approved by the farmers, and that they really want, to avoid 
that situation, why should we not do it? 
I will say to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLaR]— 
who is the farmer’s friend, and I know it; his friendship for 
the farmer has been manifested on many occasions—that 
the farmer is the only member of a major group in America 
who has no sort of power to budget his income, ‘The laborer, 
the carpenter, the mechanic of any sort, even the plain la- 
borer, the workers in industry, know about what they are 
going to get at the end of the month, or every 2 weeks, and 
what their income will amount to when the end of the year 
comes, assuming steady employment. 

They know how to pitch their expenditures to balance rea- 
sonably with an income that they have every reason to ex- 
pect to continue to come. The salaried man knows what he 
will receive at the end of the month or the end of the year. 
We, here in this body, know about how to pitch our expendi- 
tures. The fortunate men and women who live by clipping 
coupons know how to finance themselves and not get into 
difficulty. But here is a farmer. In the first place, he has 
to take chances upon the shifts and changes in the weather. 
He has to consider droughts and floods and insects. More 
than that, he has to consider price-depressing surpluses when 
the end of the year comes. He now has no control over 
what all the other farmers producing his commodity are 
going to do. He has no way to know how many bales of 
cotton, for instance, will be produced. He knows about what 
he will get for his cotton if he knows the size of the crop, 
assuming no great disturbance in consumption. But, my 
friends, he must go along blindly from the fall—the only 
time he has a pay day—through the winter and the spring 
and the summer, without any sort of idea about how much 
money he will have to pay for the education and clothing of 
his children, for the acquisition of new farm equipment, 
for improvements upon his farm. He cannot know under 
our present system. He cannot even estimate it. As has 
been often said, he is the greatest gambler—not by desire, 
but from necessity—in all the business fabric of this or any 
other country. 

He cannot avoid that situation, which may give him a good 
price, or, on the other hand, may reduce him to bankruptcy. 
It is entirely beyond his control. 

We hear it asked, why do they not agree? Why do they 
not have voluntary cooperation? Senators must recognize 
the practical situation. There are 2,000,000 cotton farmers 
in the United States scattered from the State of my friend 
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the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who sits before me, 
clear across the continent. Many of them are white men, 
many of them colored men. Many of them own their own 
farms, many of them are tenants and sharecroppers. Many 
of them are in debt, with mortgages upon their farms, with 
mortgages on their crops held by merchants, who make 
advances to them. With the farmers scattered over 3,000 
miles of territory, with the great difference in intelligence 
and financial and moral responsibility among them which 
must necessarily exist; how can any effective cooperation 
Teasonably be expected? 

I know there have been attempts to secure cooperation for 
40 years, at least, because when I was a boy I went with my 
father, who was then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, to a meeting of farmers in the old home county of 
Fayette. The farmers who attended that meeting had in 
mind some program to be put into operation throughout the 
Cotton Belt designed to reduce the next year’s crop. At that 
meeting they agreed, as I suppose the farmers did at all the 
meetings, but it became common talk that many of those 
who were there agreeing hurried home to make plans to put 
in a little more cotton while the other boys were reducing. 
At any rate there was no reduction, though the attempt to 
secure reduction was made time and again, Under the cot- 
ton program contemplated by the pending bill we propose to 
give the farmers self-administering machinery so that 
nothing will be done unless two-thirds of them want to do it: 

There is no doubt about the attitude of the cotton farmers 
upon this subject. We not only have the evidence of the 
vote for the continuance of the Bankhead Cotton Act, but 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry moved from North Carolina to South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, with very largely attended meetings of rep- 
resentative citizens throughout those States. Two repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Agriculture went along 
with the subcommittee—I presume to get the atmosphere— 
and we all returned to Washington unanimously of the 
opinion, from the best evidence we could get from the rep- 
resentations made to us at all the meetings, that more than 
90 percent of the cotton farmers wanted a definite, effective 
control law; and, as it was expressed here and there all over 
the area visited, they wanted such a law with teeth in it. 
That was a common expression. They wanted to make it 
binding, wanted to. make it effective, not only upon the 
cooperators but upon everybody else. 

Consider my own State of Alabama, for illustration. The 
chairman of our subcommittee requested the State commis- 
sioners everywhere to arrange a program. They were to 
select the best people who could be gotten together. They 
prepared a program which enabled us to get the opinion 
of the farmers. They were themselves divided about it. 
But in Alabama our State director joined with the State 
commissioner of agriculture and called mass meetings in 
every county in Alabama for the purpose of enabling the 
farmers to express their viewpoint for the benefit of the 
cotton subcommittee then on its way there. 

A questionnaire was prepared, and the first question on it 
was, “Do you favor compulsory control of cotton by Federal 
legislation? Answer yes or no.” That questionnaire was 
mimeographed and sent all over the State. An effort was 
made to get the views of the farmers. When they went to 
vote these questionnaires were mimeographed and scattered 
in the audiences. Each man remained at his seat and filled 
out the questionnaire as he would his ballot at an election, a 
secret ballot. When the ballots were assembled the State 
statistician at Montgomery, the State director, and the State 
commissioner of agriculture reported jointly to the commitee 
that the vote stood 96 percent in favor of compulsory 
control under Federal legislation, a decision reached without 
propaganda, without organization, without speeches. I did 
not make a speech in the State from the time I left Washing- 
ton until I came back. If the voters of one State, whose in- 
terests are exactly the same as those of farmer groups in 
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other States, vote of their own accord and out of their own 
experience with that sort of unanimity, it can naturally be 
expected that there is the same sort of sentiment elsewhere. 

My friend the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKz1- 
LAR] is doing me the honor to listen to my remarks, and I 
may say to him that we missed him when he visited Ten- 
nessee, but we knew that he was unavoidably absent. When 
we visited Memphis there was a meeting across the hall from 
where our committee held its sessions at the hotel. It was a 
largely attended meeting, eight or nine hundred people being 
present, I was told, from the Farm Bureau Federation 
throughout the State. I was invited to go across the hall 
and hear Mr. Oscar Johnson address that meeting. 

Senators may recall that Johnson was the cotton repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture for a number of 
years, a very able man, probably the largest cotton farmer in 
the United States, a man who came here 3 years ago when 
the Bankhead Cotton Act was being considered, and went 
before the committee and vigorously opposed it, to my very 
great disturbance. 

I went across the hall to hear him, and I never heard a 
stronger argument for compulsory control of cotton than 
Oscar Johnson made there that day, much to my surprise. I 
certainly have very great respect for the man’s ability, as 
everyone who knows him has. Because of our experiences, 
because of the successful operation, from a financial stand- 
point, of the Bankhead Cotton Act, we find Oscar Johnson 
today urging and speaking for the principle involved in the 
cotton title of the pending bill. 

I started to say to the Senator from Tennessee that I was 
invited to go over to hear Mr. Johnson's speech. I went 
across the hall, but I did not have time to speak. I merely 
expressed my pleasure at being there, and then stated that 
if the chairman had no objection I was going to ask one 
favor; that we were trying to find out primarily what the 
cotton farmers wanted, and I said: 

I want an expression from this meeting, and I want an under- 
standing about what is going to be voted on. I am going to ask you 
to vote on whether you favor compulsory control of the production 
and marketing of cotton, or whether you want some domestic 
allotment or other program. 

I said: 

Now, understand what you are voting on. Let all who are in 
favor of compulsory control stand up. 

It was unanimously agreed there that 95 percent of that 
audience, eight or nine hundred people interested in farming 
from all over Tennessee, stood up under that direct challenge. 

I mention these facts to show that we do not know what 
is in the farmers’ mind unless we get out among them. I 
have found that many of them know more about their prob- 
lems than do we in Washington. I have found that many 
of them are in advance of us in their thinking, because they 
have gone through the fiery furnace of sad experiences. 

During the prewar period, when there was a parity price 
for cotton, there was an average carry-over of 3,200,000 
bales. With that carry-over we had a parity price for cot- 
ton. I have often thought, why risk increasing that carry- 
over when we know the results we got with that reasonable 
supply? But here we have agreed to make a carry-over of 
35 percent, which makes nearly 5,000,000 bales of cotton to 
take care of emergencies, droughts, or anything of that sort, 
and I say now that, as every one familiar with cotton knows, 
in all the history of this country except during the Civil War 
there has never been a shortage of cotton. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, would it disturb the Sen- 
ator for me to ask him a question at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bo in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that under the scheme of the bill, 
and under the facts applicable, approximately 13,000,000 
bales represent the average annual consumption of cotton. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, over a period of 10 years. 
Mr. GEORGE. And that the bill provides for a 35-per- 
cent carry-over? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. As the normal carry-over? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Thirty-five percent of the amount con- 
sumed, based on the 10-year average. 

Mr. GEORGE. Which, as a matter of fact, would be 35 
percent of approximately 13,000,000 bales of cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is correct; which will amount to 
somewhere between four and a-half million and 5,000,000 
bales, as against a 3,000,000-bale carry-over, as I stated, 
during the pre-war period. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator from Alabama, who has 
given a great deal of thought to the whole cotton problem, 
what our carry-over was in 1932 and 1933, when we began 
legislating to restrict cotton acreage? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In 1932 our carry-over was 12,960,000 

Mr. GEORGE. What is it anticipated that our carry-over 
will be at the end of the present year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, unfortunately it cannot 
be less than 11,000,000 bales; and with the present rate of 
consumption, which is less than it was last year, it will 
probably be 12,000,000 bales. 

Mr. GEORGE. So we now face, so far as cotton is con- 
cerned, substantially the same conditions that we faced in 
1932? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. Such a condition would carry us 
down below 5 cents per pound for cotton. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under this bill, what does the Senator 
figure will be the compulsory limitation placed on the size of 
the crop? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. A few moments ago I complained that we 
could not hear the discussion which was taking place on the 
other side of the Chamber. I also wish to say that I under- 
stood that the Senator from Alabama was not going to yield 
until he had completed his statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, I am approaching the 
end of my statement. I had completed my general state- 
ment in connection with the bill and had gotten down to a 
discussion of the details of the bill. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] has asked 
me what reduction will be required under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What the limitation of production 
will be. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; the size of the production, which 
relates directly to the next year’s carry-over. The fact is 
that we do not need any cotton production at all. We shall 
have practically enough cotton next August to supply another 
year’s consumption without producing a stalk of cotton next 
year. If consumption this year goes off from 13,000,000 bales 
to 12,000,000 bales, we shall not need to produce any cotton 
next year. We shall then have 12,000,000 bales, and that will 
be the year’s consumption. Of course, that will be too close 
a margin. Nobody wants to figure on that basis. There is a 
provision in the bill that the production shall not be reduced 
below 10,000,000 bales in any year. That figure is too high, 
but some desire to be liberal in connection with it. That will 
not reduce our carry-over quickly enough. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I observe in the bill upon which hearings 
were held throughout the country by a subcommittee, of 
which the Senator from Alabama is a member, a provision 
for an ever-normal granary in respect to cotton. In reading 
the bill now before us, as it refers to cotton, I do not find a 
provision as respects an ever-normal granary. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, cotton is not grain, and the 
reasons that prompted the sponsors of the bill to make pro- 
vision for an ever-normal granary did not apply to cotton. 
As I stated, cotton is not food, such as the contents of a 
granary are. In the next place, we never have had a shortage 
of cotton. If we have had bad weather in one part of the 
Cotton Belt, it has seemed as though Providence was taking 
care of us in the other parts of the Cotton Belt. We never 
have had bad weather all the way from Virginia to California 
at the same time. 

Mr. McNARY. In the bill on which studies were held by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, an ever-normal granary—which means simply 
a, storehouse provided by the Secretary of Agriculture, one 
that he would recommend as being fit for storage—is appli- 
cable to cotton as well as to corn. In the bill we now have 
had introduced, which was prepared on a Sunday, the ever- 
normal-granary provision or the elevator provision is omitted. 
Does the Senator believe there was a change in sentiment 
in the subcommittee on Sunday, so that the ever-normal 
granary application to cotton was omitted? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon represents the fact. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator state the fact? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to do so. I do not know 
whether or not the Senator from Oregon was present at 
the meeting on Sunday; but if he read the bill before that 
time he should know that the first printed copy of the bill, 
printed before Sunday, contained substantially the same pro- 
vision that is in the bill now with reference to cotton. There 
has been no change from beginning to end with reference to 
cotton, The cotton program was not prepared on Sunday, 
as the Senator has stated. It was prepared in substance 
before the special session assembled. It was prepared before 
Congress met, and only one or two small phases of it have 
Since been changed. So it is not fair for the Senator from 
Oregon to intimate that this important subject was thrown 
together on the Sunday before the bill was reported. It is 
the one part of the bill which has had a constant history, 
and which has been held to steadily by the cotton representa- 
tives for the past 6 years. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Oregon knows what 
happened up to the reconvening of the Congress. He knows 
that in the bill which was studied by the subcommittee the 
total supply and the normal supply and the ever-normal- 
granary provision applied to cotton. I have no quarrel 
about what was done with it. The Senator from Oregon 
knows, however, that when the bill was presented to the 
Senate committee it contained that provision. He also 
knows that when the bill was reported out, the provision 
with respect to the ever-normal granary for cotton was 
omitted. I am not quarreling with that. I do not want the 
Senator to take the attitude that I am quarreling about it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that, Mr. President, and 
I am not angry about the matter. 

Mr. McNARY. I simply made the inquiry in an effort to 
obtain information. The inquiry is not intended to be an 
offensive one. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not take it in that way. 

Mr. McNARY. The inquiry was made for the purpose of 
debate. For myself, I doubt if the ever-normal-granary 
provision would apply in a practical way to cotton. I con- 
gratulate the Senator on removing that provision after study- 
ing the bill. Indeed, I do not think it would apply to wheat. 
I shall try to demonstrate that it does not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to say to the Senator that 
the larger the export is, the less does the granary-principle 
apply to the commodity figures. We have had such a large 
export of cotton that we knew the granary provision did not 
apply to cotton. We now have an unusual supply, 35 per- 
cent of the normal 10-year-average consumption. That is 
certainly a larger amount than we ought to have under the 
trade laws of supply and demand, having in mind the effect 
that the sale of 1,000,000 bales at a reduction of 1 cent a 
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pound has on the price of the balance. But recognizing the 
inclination and disposition on the part of those who are 
sponsoring the agricultural measure—they wanted larger 
carry-overs for the protection of consumers—we have in- 
creased the carry-over to around a million and a half bales 
more than we had during the pre-war period, when we had 
parity prices. 

Mr. McNARY. When the total supply, the carry-over and 
the production of the normal current supply are taken into 
consideration, I think it will be found that there is enough 
cotton on hand to meet all foreign and domestic needs. In- 
deed, I think there will be so much cotton on hand that it 
will depress the price, and the cotton producers will have to 
curtail their acreage. 

A few moments ago I was interested in the Senator’s lan- 
guage when he said that those who opposed the compulsory 
provisions of the bill were not looking after the welfare of 
the farmer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Senator is in error in that 
respect. If I said that, I did not mean it. I think the 
Senator misunderstood what I said. 

Mr. McNARY. I made a notation in lead pencil of what 
the Senator said, and that was my understanding of what 
he said. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not mean to impugn anyone’s 
motives. If, in anything I said, I did impugn anyone’s mo- 
tives, I withdraw the statement, because I did not have that 
in mind. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I feel that I have made 
some contribution to farm legislation. I think the great 
farmers’ unions which have opposed this bill have also had 
in mind the welfare of the farmer. 

I have here, if the Senator will bear with me for a moment, 
a statement by the National Grange at its seventy-first an- 
nual session at Harrisburg on November 18, 1937, as follows: 

Continue the soll-conservation program to help the farmer im- 
prove his land and diversify his crops, but not as a means toward 
production control. 

The following statement was also made at that time: 


Permit no legislation to be enacted that will result in either 
immediate or eventual regimentation of the American farmer. 


Those organizations are opposing this legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wanted to appeal to the Senator to 
refrain from making an argument. I did not yield to the 
Senator for that purpose. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. McNARY. I wanted to make the statement at this 
time because I thought the Senator felt that anyone who 
opposed the bill—or, rather, the compulsory feature of it— 
was not interested in the welfare of the farmer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I intended to say, and I believe I said, 
that Senators sometimes seem to be intensely interested 
when legislation affecting one group of people is before the 
Senate, but do not have the same degree of interest when 
legislation affecting the farmers is before the Senate. I 
said that, Mr. President, and I stand by that statement. 

Mr. McNARY. For that reason I wanted to have the 
Senator have an opportunity to correct the statement as it 
applies to me. 

Mr. B I am not talking about the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr, President, I do not want any discussion of the bill by 
other Senators at this time in my time. I am willing to 
yield, which is the usual rule, so that the Senator may ask 
questions, from now on. The Senator is sensitive about 
what I said. I have already indicated that I did not intend 
any refiection on him. I really think the Senator has been 
very active in the interest of the farmer. I think his judg- 
ment has been bad at times, but I think his motives are 
of the highest kind. I think the Senator is active and dili- 
gent. 

Mr. McNARY. I was not seeking a eulogy at the hands 
of the Senator, although I appreciate it, but will let my 
record here stand upon its own footing. I simply wanted to 
put in the Recor a statement of the National Grange and 
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of the Farmers’ Union in support of my observation that 
we are all interested in the farmers’ welfare, whether or 
not we agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama, yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Before the Senator concludes, will he dis- 
cuss the effect of compulsory control upon the development 
abroad of the production of cotton and wheat? I know 
the Senator has made a study of that question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be very glad to go into that, 
although it is rather a large subject. I had thought before 
the debate was over I would take substantial time on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like first to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina; then I will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I merely desire to ask a 
question for information. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall yield to the Senator as soon as 
I respond to the inquiry of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, in response to the inquiry of the Senator 
from South Carolina, it is, of course, true that exports of 
American cotton during the past 3 years have substantially 
decreased, the decrease being something over 2,000,000 bales. 
If there are those who think that that decrease was due to 
our control program, I wish to ask them what brought about 
the reduction during the same period in the exports of prac- 
tically all American agricultural commodities, and also in- 
dustrial commodities, because our total exports decreased 
from over $4,000,000,000 a year to around $2,000,000,000 a 
year? I get these figures from Agricultural Statistics for 
1937. On page 337 I find that agricultural exports from 
this country prior to 1929 amounted approximately to $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, the average being a little below $2,000,000,000 
a year. In 1931 such exports dropped to $752,000,000; in 
1932 to $589,000,000, and they have remained at about that 
figure, $600,000,000 or $700,000,000, since that time, repre- 
senting more than a 50-cent decrease in the volume of agri- 
cultural exports. 

Let us consider a few individual commodities. I find 
listed here butter, cheese, milk, condensed and evaporated, 
and eggs in the shell. The exports of all those commodities 
have decreased since 1929 more than 50 percent. The ex- 
ports of milk, condensed and evaporated, declined from 
111,000 pounds in 1929 to 28,000 pounds in 1935. 

I find that the exports of barley, including flour and malt, 
have decreased more than 50 percent since 1929. The ex- 
ports of rye have decreased from around 2,600,000 bushels in 
1929 to 21,000 in 1934, and none since then. They have 
gone, disappeared. 

The exports of wheat, including flour, averaged 179,000,000 
bushels on an average for the 10 years prior to 1929, and 
declined last year to 15,929,000 bushels—a decrease from 
179,000,000 bushels to 16,000,000 bushels, we will say—and 
for the last 4 years, 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935, the total 
exports compared with the 179,000,000 bushels for the 10- 
year period mentioned, dropped to about 35,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the Senator believe that 
there should be one price abroad and another price for home 
consumption? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, The Senator thinks the price 
should be the same for export and for the domestic trade? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is impossible to have a different 
price in the case of cotton for too much of it has to be sold 
in the world market. I believe in one price. I do not think 
we can sell cotton abroad and hereafter export a single item 
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of manufactured cotton goods in this country if we sell cot- 
ton to the foreign mills cheaper than to our own domestic 
mills, In that event the domestic mills could not compete 
with the foreign mills in any foreign market. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do the statistics which the 
Senator has show anything that would indicate there is a 
greater demand when the price is lower and that there is 
also greater consumption? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; the price has some influence, but 
a very minor one. I requested information from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I wrote that Bureau a 
letier before I came here asking the reasons for the reduction 
in cotton exports to the four principal customers that we 
always had for cotton, namely, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. There has been no decrease in 
exports to Japan; there has been an increase in exports to 
that country; therefore, I did not ask about Japan, I am 
going to take advantage of the opportunity, because this is an 
important phase of this problem, at least to many people of 


the South, to read the reply from the Bureau: 


The decline in imports of American cotton by the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, and Italy during the past 3 years as com- 
pared with the preceding decade does not represent altogether a 
shift to other cotton. The increased of other cotton com- 
pensated only a portion of the loss suffered by American cotton, 
On the whole, the smaller imports of American cotton in these 
countries were part of a decrease in imports of cotton in general 
for a number of reasons. 


In other words, their consumption has gone off, and the 
decrease in the cotton exports is a part of that program and 
the result of the smaller consumption of cotton in those four 
countries. 


One of these was the loss in the export trade of cotton goods, 
which was heavy in the case of the United Kingdom and Italy, 
and considerable for Germany and France. Another important 
reason was the campaign of economic self-sufficiency in Germany 
and Italy, where importation of foreign goods has been di 
as far as possible, with cotton among the principal sufferers. A 
third reason was the greatly increased use of other fibers. Another 
factor to be taken in consideration is that the United Kingdom 
and continental countries during the past 3 years drew upon the 
supplies of American cotton in their local warehouses, and stocks 
of American cotton in these countries decreased during this period 
by about a million bales, so that the actual takings of American 
cotton were larger than indicated by the import figures. 


Let me further develop that thought. During 1931 and 
1932, when cotton was very low, a great deal of it being sold 
below 5 cents a pound, some foreign countries, including 
those in the East, snapped up at those prices a quantity of 
American cotton in excess of their usual needs. That did 
not help us any, because they did not consume any more. 
They simply had the extra supply in their warehouses at a 
cheap price. The figures are available both as to exports to 
those countries and the consumption within them. During 
that low-price period they imported 1,500,000 bales more 
than they consumed. In other words, they bought it cheap 
and held it. Then, of course, after they had used their 
normal stocks they had, without buying any further cotton, 
1,500,000 bales in their warehouses. They took that out and 
used it and in that way, as indicated, decreased their pur- 
chases or imports of American cotton by the same amount. 


Insofar as American cotton was replaced by other cotton it may 
be ascribed chiefly to difficulties in connection with making pay- 
ments in foreign exchange in Germany and Italy; to the more lim- 
ited free supply of American cotton during the past 3 years as 
compared with that of former years, accompanied simultaneously 
by & considerably more liberal supply of other cotton resulting 
from the larger in Brazil and some other foreign countries. 
While, considered as a whole, perhaps it cannot be said that there 
was an actual shortage of American cotton for foreign consump- 
tion, the free supply of particular grades and staples in American 
cotton was not so plentiful as heretofore, and, in the interplay of 
economic forces in the European cotton markets, the larger supply 
of other than American cotton gave that cotton some advantage 
either in price or in ready availability over American cotton. 

Statistical material showing imports of American and other cot- 
0 discussion 
by countries is attached. 

The attached statistical table shows that imports of American 
cotton increased between 1920 and 1930 in — — — France, and 
Italy, and decreased somewhat in the United Sta 
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That is prior to 1930, before we had any control. 


From 1930 to 1933 imports of American cotton declined in all 
four countries and a heavier reduction in imports has taken place 
since 1933. 

That is, as I said, before we had any crop control. 


The volume of raw-cotton imports is greatly affected by the 
domestic demand and existing stocks of cotton goods in the various 
countries for which there is no satisf information and it is 


however, took p 
such deductions as may be made from the available data the latter 
have been summarized in table 5 to show 2 5 — took place between 
the 3 years 1934 to 1936 and the preceding d 

Let me turn to table 5 because it is very N It 
appears from this table that the 10-year average of imports 
of the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy, of 
American cotton was 4,757,000 bales. During the last 3 years 
this amount has been decreased to 2,723,000 bales. During 
the same 10-year period the imports from all countries were 
7,319,000 bales and for the 3-year period were 6,042,000 bales, 
a reduction of 1,277,000 bales. While we lost nearly 2,000,- 
000 bales, the increase from foreign countries was only 
757,000 bales. 

I shall not read the remainder of this communication 
and the tables accompanying it, but ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. It is very interesting and I am sure Senators 
will derive much valuable information from it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The table to which I have just referred 
shows that during that period there was a development of 
substitutes in the form of rayon and staple fiber equivalent 
to a displacement of 770,000 bales of cotton. That was, of 
course, prior to the program of control. We were not only 
disturbed by substitutes, from Italy and Germany especially, 
but we have had a very greatly increased volume of substi- 
tutes in our own country not only in the form of rayon, but 
unfortunately in the form of jute imports. I shall discuss 
that subject later. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the form of what? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the form of jute. India always has 
been a large producer of cotton. Her production is close to 
5,000,000 bales. Her cotton has a staple and fiber inferior 
to ours. Her price is usually 80 percent of the American 
price. India is sending into our country free—and I hope 
the Senator from Michigan will think about this from the 
American viewpoint—a quantity of jute which displaces 
annually 1,700,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be happy to join with the 
Senator in a plan of restriction against any competitive 
farm commodity which reduces the American farmer’s in- 
come or interferes with his domestic market. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator makes me very happy by 
saying that, because if we could have our market restored it 
would be the best thing that could happen to the American 
cotton farmer, as well as the other farmers. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNES. The Senator will agree with my statement 
that jute is imported as a wrapper for American cotton. 
In the Congress through the years the argument has been 
made that if we should wrap American cotton in cotton 
bagging and ship it abroad, it would not be acceptable to 
the purchasers abroad. Two years ago, on a visit, I found 
that in China cotton was being wrapped in cotton bagging, 
showing a little better appreciation of what cotton can do 
and how it should be used—a better appreciation than has 
been shown by the American people. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Following out the statement of the 
Senator from South Carolina a little further, while I do 
not want to get into the political party aspects of the situa- 
tion, I think we all recognize, generally speaking, that the 
decline in our exports, both of manufactured commodities 
and agricultural commodities, all up and down the line, has 
been due in large part to the effect of the great world-wide 
depression on international trade relations. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am always impressed by what the Sena- 
tor states in relation to this subject matter. Inasmuch as 
he has been giving figures with regard to imports and ex- 
ports, may I submit for his observation and analysis some 
figures which I have? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Iread them not from a Government report 
but from a pamphlet issued and prepared by the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, they are hostile. The Senator 
understands the motives behind the hostility. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to know if their figures are correct. 
J am not going to enter into an argument about them. I may 
say, in relation to this document, that I spoke to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] about it. This organiza- 
tion’s home offices or headquarters are in Memphis, Tenn. He 
said they are a splendid organization. I know nothing of 
them. I merely want to know if the figures are correct. 

In 1932-33, according to this pamphlet, foreign countries 
imported from the United States 7,861,000 bales of cotton. 
That was the beginning of the A. A. A. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, What year was that? 

Mr. McNARY. I want these figures verified, if possible. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be very glad to give the Senator 
all the information I can. 

Mr. McNARY. In 1932-33 foreign countries imported from 
the United States 7,861,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator mean for 1 year or 2 
years? 

Mr. McNARY. The cotton-crop year 1932-33. We always 
understand the overlap. In 1933-34, in round figures, 6,- 
000,000 bales were imported by foreign countries from the 
United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Senator give those figures 
again? 

Mr. McNARY. Beginning in 1932-33, the crop season, 
which is always an overlap of the calendar year, foreign 
countries imported from the United States 7,800,000 bales 
of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that for 1932-33? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; the crop year. In the crop year 
1933-34 foreign countries imported from the United States 
6,300,000 bales. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The figures do not correspond with the 
table I have. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me finish giving these figures. In 
the crop year 1934-35 they imported 6,000,000 bales. I am 
giving oniy the round numbers. In 1936-37 they imported 
4,455,000 bales, and in 1937-38, 3,000,000 bales. If these 
figures are correct it would indicate that from 1933 to 1938 
there has been a decrease of nearly 5,000,000 bales, a very 
considerable percentage. I find that the foreign production 
of cotton in 1932-33, in round numbers, was 10,000,000 bales, 
and in a period of 5 years it had reached 20,000,000 bales. 

I do not want to rely on these figures if they are 
inaccurate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have the Department’s figures be- 
fore me and they do not correspond with the figures the 
Senator has given. 

Mr. McNARY. Do they vary very widely? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is considerable variation. The 
Senator gave the exports for 1936 at below 4,000,000 bales. 
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Mr. McNARY. No; I said 4,455,000 bales. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Senator’s figure is about 
1,000,000 bales out of the way. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to propound a further ques- 
tion to the Senator, for, as an American citizen interested 
in every section of the country, having had ancestors in the 
South, I do not want to see the South suffer an economic 
loss from the actual destruction of the cotton crops so far 
as they relate to foreign demand and consumption. 

If we carry these figures, which are very, very impressive, 
down to the logical point, they lead to the conclusion that 
we shall soon lose our export market for cotton 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What about wheat? 

Mr. McNARY. Just let me finish this statement, please— 
and we shall also find the foreign acreage increasing to the 
point at which there will be no demand for our surplus 
cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What about wheat? 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator be kind enough to give 
me his view upon that subject? Then I will give the Sen- 
ator my view on wheat. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I will give the Senator my view on 
it. Certainly wheat has suffered more in proportion than 
cotton has suffered, and certainly oats and barley and corn 
have suffered more in proportion in the loss of foreign mar- 
kets than has cotton. The Senator realizes that. If he does 
not, he can get the figures. 

Mr. McNARY. No; I do not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Practically every one of the agricul- 
tural commodities has suffered more than cotton has suf- 
fered. The reasons for it are something on which, of course, 
the Senator and I would not agree. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to ask the Senator whether he 
believes that the trend will follow the figures I have just 
cited. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, of course, it will follow the trend, 
except that our exports year before last were less than they 
were last year. There was an upward movement last year 
in cotton exports. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it the opinion of the able Senator that 
in the future we must look upon our cotton production from 
the standpoint of national containment or national suf- 
ficiency, and not from the standpoint of an export market? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Senator recognizes that 
our international trade relations are directly responsible for 
the change that has occurred. I am not going into the 
cause of that, for I think it would certainly lead directly into 
politics. I have my views on the subject, and the Senator 
has his views, and we are entitled to them. As long as we 
remain Democrats and Republicans we will maintain them. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not any politics in international 
matters. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the loss in American exports is 
due, as I think every economist in this country will agree, 
to the difficulty of securing American exchange. It is due 
to the spirit of nationalism which has grown up all over the 
world. It is due to the fact that all the foreign nations are 
endeavoring to produce more of products such as wheat, or, 
if they have ever produced it, such as cotton, and the hor- 
rible contests of nationalism under which trade channels 
have become clogged and broken down. 

My own view is that the West is not going to get back its 
foreign markets for wheat and other commodities, such as 
barley and oats and corn and all those things. You had a 
big export trade in those commodities at one time. We are 
not going to get back completely our foreign markets for 
cotton until it is made easier in some way to meet the com- 
petition of other nations based upon national barter rather 
than payment in gold exchange. 

That is my judgment about the matter, if the Senator 
wants my views. I do not think there is anything peculiar 
about the cotton situation. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Now, let me say this, and I want the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to hear itz 
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Further following the question of exports, there has been 
an upward trend in the production of cotton in foreign 
countries for 50 long years. Some people have an idea that 
the countries across the water have just found out about 
their cotton, and that they have jumped into cotton produc- 
tion during the past 2 or 3 years as a result of our programs 
in this country. The truth is that since 1894, from that 
time right on up to the present, the average annual increase 
in the production of cotton has been 150,000 bales. Apply 
that for fifty-odd years; and since 1914, when the World 
War started, the annual increase in the production of cotton 
in foreign countries had averaged 200,000 bales. 

We cannot stop cotton production in foreign countries by 
reducing our price to the minimum. We have always had 
an adequate supply. When we had 13,000,000 bales at a 
5-cent price, foreigners continued to increase their produc- 
tion of cotton. There is no way to stop it. It has not been 
stopped over a period of 50 years, with the lowest sort of 


ces. 

Why, Mr. President, there are people in this country, some 
of them living in the South, who want to put the cotton pro- 
ducers down, down, down on a living standard that will 
enable them to starve out of cotton production the Chinese 
coolies, the Russian slaves, the Mexican peons, For God's 
sake, if our people have to go through that horrible expe- 
rience any worse than they have gone through with it, 
merely to maintain volume of business for exporters repre- 
sented by the association from which the Senator from Ore- 
gon just read an extract; if they have to go down, down, 
down with their prices to drive that type of foreigner out 
of the cotton fields, what is going to happen to our poor 
cotton farmers who all these years have borne the burden of 
protective tariffs, who have paid the tariff tax upon nearly 
everything they consume, who have had nothing that they 
sell protected; whose income has gone down, down, down, 
until it is the lowest, smallest per capita income of any 
group of people in America? 

Ah, Mr. President, rather than drive our cotton farmers 
down to that low degree of financial standing, to that level 
of living in order to reduce down, down, down the price of 
cotton so as to drive foreign countries that are producing it 
out of production, I would say, let us lose sight of the for- 
eign markets. If we have to reduce our farmers and all the 
people of the South to a state of financial ruin and bank- 
ruptcy by selling cotton to foreign countries far below the 
cost of production, then, in the name of common sense and 
fairness and decency, why should people insist that we take 
that course and continue to pile up cotton? 

Some people have a nebulous, vague idea that there are 
markets across the sea for all the cotton America wants to 
raise or can raise and send there. My friends, in my judg- 
ment, if the price of cotton were put down to 4 or 5 cents 
a pound—and it was there at one time—it would not mate- 
rially increase the consumption of American cotton in for- 
eign countries, for two outstanding reasons: 

First, their capacity, like ours, is limited. They have their 
sources of supply. Where they do not use American cotton 
they can barter for cotton; and that is responsible for the 
great increase of production of cotton in Brazil. They have 
sold their cotton to foreign countries through barter. It is 
even known that Italy exchanged a submarine to Brazil for 
a supply of cotton a year or two ago. The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surry] the other day mentioned the 
fact that Germany had a delegation over here 2 or 3 years 
ago trying to buy up around a million bales of cotton. They 
tried to make the arrangement here by depositing German 
marks with the Export and Import Bank, so that any mer- 
chant in this country who wanted to buy German goods 
could get those marks and pay for them, and they would 
take their pay in cotton. The chairman of that delegation 
came to my office in the Senate Office Building and asked 
me if I could be helpful in bringing about that barter ar- 
rangement. He said that a price of 15 cents a pound for 
cotton would not be a deterring influence. It was not a mat- 
ter of price. Cotton was selling then for between 11 and 12 
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cents, and he said a price of 15 cents would not stop them; 
and still we hear people talk about reducing lower and lower 
the price of cotton in order to hold a couple of million bales 
of exports that we formerly had. 

There is another reason, Mr. President, why that cannot 
be done. Whenever the price of American cotton goes up, 
the price of competitive cotton goes up in the same percen- 
tage. Whenever the price of American cotton goes down, eyen 
if it goes down as low as 5 cents a pound, the price of Indian 
cotton goes down to 80 percent of that 5 cents a pound. Do 
you think the foreign countries which are now engaged in 
the production of cotton with their cheap peon and slave 
labor are going to lose their opportunity to sell cotton merely 
because our price goes down? Why, Mr. President, how 
many long years has the Indian price been 79% percent the 
price of American cotton? It was that when our cotton was 
30 cents and above a pound. It was that when our price of 
cotton was 5 and 6 cents a pound. It is that today. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

Mr. BYRNES. I should like to confirm the statement of 
the Senator. I may say that within a few months, in dis- 
cussing this matter with a well-informed German citizen, he 
stated that they much preferred American cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has a better staple and fiber. 

Mr. BYRNES. But he said they had no way of paying for 
American cotton, whereas they were paying for Brazilian 
cotton by barter of German goods. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a chart showing the Liverpool prices 
of American and Indian cotton, and the ratio, from 1906 to 
date; another chart showing the Liverpool prices of Amer- 
ican and Egyptian cotton, and the ratio, from 1906 to date; 
and a chart showing the upward trend in the world produc- 
tion of cotton since 1891. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be necessary to se- 
cure the consent of the Joint Committee on Printing to have 
these charts included in the RECORD. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Who is chairman of that committee 
now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Representative LAMBETH of 
North Carolina, the Chair is informed, is the chairman of 
that committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. These charts are so illustrative and 
important that I think there should be no difficulty about 
having them printed. Since they have been already included 
in official documents of the Department of Agriculture, I 
dare say the Government Printing Office now has the forms. 
In case it should not be possible to secure the consent of the 
joint committee, however, I will state that copies of the 
charts may be obtained from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

In any event, Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement by Louis H. Bean, of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, accompanying the last chart to 
which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The statement is as follows: 

LITTLE UNITED STATES Can Do ro STEM INCREASE IN FOREIGN 

GROWTHS 


(By Louis H. Bean, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) 

The interest of American cotton producers, processors, and dis- 
tributors in the trend of foreign cotton production has increased 
over the past half century as year after year foreign crops gained 
in size. That interest has become even more intense in the past 
3 years when both Nature and control in the United 
States checked production and raised prices while foreign produc- 
tion was speeded up. In this article we, therefore, undertake to 
present, first, certain outstanding facts in the long-time tendencies 
in foreign and domestic cotton production and then to discuss the 
part played by the price of American cotton in the expansion of 
foreign production in recent years. The effects of production and 
price of American cotton on foreign production have probably been 
overstated, and the effects of other forces making for foreign ex- 
pansion, over which American producers have no control, have 
probably been understated. 
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TWENTY-YEAR TREND 

The long-time trend of foreign production is clearly revealed in 
figure 1. Production in Russia and China are excluded here be- 
cause it responds to factors quite different from those that de- 
termine output elsewhere. In the 20 years between 1894 and 1914, 
foreign cotton production (excluding Russia and China) increased 
from a trend figure of 3,500,000 to 6,500,000 bales, cr at an annual 
rate of about 150,000 bales, Following a decline in production 
during the war years the upward trend was resumed, but at a 
somewhat faster pace. Between 1920 and 1935 foreign production 
increased from a trend figure of 6,500,000 to 9,500,000 bales. This 
represents an annual rate of increase of about 200,000 bales, or 
50,000 bales greater than in the pre-war years. Were Russia and 
China included, the post-war trend would show a greater annual 
rise. The post-war expansion in Russia was from almost no pro- 
duction in 1918 to 2,250,000 bales in 1935, compared with about a 
million bales before the war. 


EXPANSION VARIES 


The rate of expansion of foreign production has not been uni- 
form year after year. It exceeded the trend in 1898, 1906, 1913, 
1925, and 1935. It slowed down after the rise to 1893. It slowed 
down again after the record crops attained in 1906, 1914, and 1925; 
and if history continues to repeat itself, may also slow down after 
the record foreign crops of 1935 and 1936. 

The foreign crops of 1935 and 1936, excluding Russia and China, 
were about 11,000,000 to 11,500,000 bales. This is practically the 
production that could have been anticipated merely by projecting 
the pre-war trend of the record crops of 1898, 1906, 1913, and 1925. 
There is in this fact the suggestion that the economic and other 
forces that brought about the pre-war rate of increase in foreign 
production were also largely responsible for the record foreign 
crops of 1935 and 1936. 

For convenient contrast with the trend in foreign production 
we have included in figure 1 the course of production in the 
United States. The effect of the boll weevil after 1915 was to 
reduce the trend of output to a level about 4,000,000 bales lower 
than that of the pre-war years. Throughout the post-war period, 
production in the United States, except in 1926, failed to attain 
the levels indicated by the pre-war rate of e: ion. The con- 
trol programs of 1933-35 and the weather of 1934 and 1936 resulted 
in crops under 12,000.000 bales compared with about 16,000,000 
bales had output followed the post-war trend. This coincidence 
of rising production abroad from 1932 to 1936 and lower produc- 
tion in the United States is the usual point of departure in the 
argument that the control programs, by raising prices, have stimu- 
lated foreign production, reduced consumption of American cotton, 
etc. Just how much of the foreign expansion in recent years is 
occasioned by the price of American cotton and how much by other 
factors is suggested by the following analysis of aggregate foreign 
poreage changes and the acreage changes in India, Egypt, and 


FOREIGN ACREAGE 

The course of total acreage in foreign cotton (excluding Russia) 
from 1921 to 1935 is shown in figure 22 Between 1921 and 1935 
that acreage rose from 28,000,000 to nearly 41,000,000, then tended 
slightly downward, reaching 35,500,000 acres in 1932. This was fol- 
lowed by another advance to nearly 44,000,000 in 1935. 

In order to reveal the extent to which these annual acreages were 
affected by the price of American cotton and by other factors, such 
as prices of competing crops, national production policies, currency 
devaluation, we have determined by statistical correlation procedure 
the effect of the Liverpool price of American cotton in one season on 
the total foreign the following season for the period of 
1921-35. The result is shown on the lower half of figure 2. It will 
be seen that between 1921 and 1924 there was a rise in the total 
acreage of 5,500,000, following the advance in prices of American 
cotton from the low levels of 1920 to the high levels of 1923. This 
was followed by a decline of 6,000,000 acres between 1924 and 1927 
as cotton prices fell from the high level in 1923 to the low level of 
1926. The higher prices of 1927-29 restored 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 
acres in 1928-30. The decline in cotton prices from 1929 to 1931 had 
the effect of reducing foreign acreage by about 4,500,000 by 1932. In 
1932 a smaller American cotton crop brought higher prices and 
restored 2,500,000 acres in 1933, and between 1933 and 1935 there 
was another increase of about 1,500,000 acres. 

This analysis shows that had there been no other influences on 
foreign acreage except the changes in the price of American cotton 
abroad, the 1933 foreign would have been just about where 
it was in 1921 and in 1935 it would have been no greater than in 
1929 and 1930. 

EFFECTS OF PRICE 


The effects of price on foreign acreage, shown in the lower half of 
figure 2, when deducted from the actual acreages, also shown in 
figure 2, reveal the acreage changes due to factors other than price 
of American cotton. Thus in 1925 foreign acreage amounted to 
nearly 41,000,000, or 13,000,000 greater than in 1921, About 4,000,000 
of this increase we found was due to price, the balance, mey 
9,000,000 acres, must have been due to all other factors comb 2 
including recovery from wartime reduced output, lower prices of 
competing products, lower production costs, and Government stim- 


The acreage data are those used by the Brookings Institution in 
its study, Cotton and the A. A. A. The inclusion of China does not 
affect materially the point of this analysis. 
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ulus to expandod production: Similarly in 1935 total foreign acre- 
age was about 44,000,000, or 16,000,000 greater than in 1921, but of 
this only 2,500,000 was due to the higher prices of American cotton, 
indicating that all other factors were responsible for about 13,500,000 
acres of this increase. The year-to-year influences of these other 
factors are shown in the middle section of figure 2. This part of 
our analysis shows that had the price of American cotton been kept 
unc ed throughout the period 1921-35 foreign cotton acreage 
would have been about 8,500,000 acres greater in 1925 than in 1921; 
it would have remained at about that level until 1930 and would 
have shown an increase of 13,500,000 acres over 1921 by 1935. 


OTHER FACTORS 


We thus infer that the rise in foreign acreage of 4,500,000 between 
1932 and 1933 was due in part to the better price of American cot- 
ton in 1932 than in 1931 and in part to expansion arising from other 
factors. Most of the 1933 increase in foreign acreage is therefore 
not related to the A. A. A. programs adopted in the summer of 1933, 
except for such increased plantings as took place in India after 
August 1933. Of the expansion in foreign acreage of nearly 4,000,- 
000 between 1933 and 1935, roughly about half may have been due 
to the improved price of American cotton and the other half to 
factors that started foreign acreage expanding again after the 1930 
season or 3 years before the first A. A. A. program. It should be 
observed, however, that the increase in acreage here attributed to 
“other” factors may include expansion resulting from the expecta- 
tion on the part of certain foreign countries that the American crop 
will continue to be held down and price guaranteed. At present, 
we have no way of showing this influence in a quantitative way. 

The fact that growing foreign competition is subject to forces 
much more potent in the long run than the world price of Ameri- 
can cotton can be shown even more strikingly by an examination 
ef the acreage changes in three countries: India, Egypt, and 
Brazil. 


Acreage studies for these three countries have recently been made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which we summarize as follows: 

CROPS IN INDIA 


For India the price-acreage relationships show that a price of 220 
rupees per candy in the period 1920-24 tended to bring about a cul- 
tivation of around 17,000,000 acres; in the period 1925-26, because 
of a decline in prices of other agricultural products, the same price 
of cotton brought about 22,000,000 acres into cultivation; in the 
period 1927-32, because of a further decline in prices of other agri- 
cultural products, the same price of cotton of 229 rupees brought 
on 23,500,000 acres; and in the period of , 
acres. In other words, the long-time expansion in Indian acreage 
from 1921 to 1935 had very little to do with the world price of Amer- 
ican cotton. Even if the world price of American cotton were to be 

t down so as to restore the low prices that prevailed in India 
in 1931-32, it would not reduce Indian acreage by much more than 
1,000,000 acres or about 4 percent. 

CROPS IN EGYPT 


For upper Egypt the price-acreage relationships show that in 
the period 1922-24 a price of about 13 tallaris per cantor tended to 
result in 300,000 acres in cotton, but, with declining prices of grain 
thereafter, the same price of cotton resulted in 400,000 acres in 
the period 1927-28; 500,000 in the period 1929-31; and about 600,000 
in the period 1933-35. Here, too, the long-time trend in acreage 
is due not to the price of cotton but to the lower prices of compet- 
ing products. By 1932 acreage was here reduced very sharply and 
most of the reduction has been restored, but not more than about 
10 percent of that restored acreage can be attributed to the price 
of cotton. 


5 
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COFFEE AND COTTON 

For southern Brazil the analysis does not contain data back beyond 
1933, but it is significant that the expansion started here not after 
the A. A. A. programs but 3 years earlier, Between 1929 and 1933 
acreage here expanded from about 160,000 to 1,120,000, an increase 
of about 960,000. Between 1929-30 and 1932-33 the price of cotton 
in Brazil advanced from a low of 32 milreis per 10 kilograms to 
53, but this price advance was responsible for only about a 
200,000-acre increase. The balance is associated chiefly with the 
decline in the price of coffee. 

PERMANENT TREND UP 

From the foregoing facts we may conclude that foreign acreage 
(outside Russia and China) is pursuing a long-time expansion 
trend of about 200,000 bales a year; that f acreage changes 
in recent years have been brought about only partly by changes in 
the world price of American cotton and partly by the other numer- 
ous factors over which American producers have no control; and 
that a sharp increase in American production to force the world 
price of American cotton down to where it established 1932 cotton 
prices in competing countries would not necessarily lower the total 
of foreign acreage to that of 1932. These long-time trends, these 
price and other influences, need to be taken into account in deter- 
mining what would constitute a proper progressive balance between 
American and other growths in foreign markets for cotton. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
too much time of the Senate. I am not sure that I had 
finished the statement of the formula contained in the cotton 
title of the bill, and if I may be permitted to do that I will 
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then yield the floor, unless some Senator wishes to ask me 
a question. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. In relation to the question of exports, 
just for the purpose of having the record correspond to the 
actuality, I recall that for the many years I have been a 
member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry we have always considered that the home consumption 
of cotton was about 40 percent and that the foreign exports 
amounted to about 60 percent of the crop. Those figures 
were burned into my memory many years ago and, I think 
still obtain, largely. In other words, there is a larger per- 
centage of exports of the cotton crop than of any other crop 
in this country. 

As to wheat, I think it is not comparable, as the Senator 
has said. I recall that for many years, from 1910 to 1925, 
I think, with the exception of 3 years, the average produc- 
tion of wheat in this country was about 800,000,000 bushels. 
In 1915 it was about a billion bushels, and it is prophesied 
it will be about the same this year. For a great many 
years—I will say up to 1910—we used to export about 20 
percent of our wheat, which would be 160,000,000 bushels out 
of the 800,000,000 bushels. The export is now down to 
around 10 percent. 

I have just hastily glanced at a speech delivered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, though I read it last evening with 
very much interest. It was placed in the Recorp by the very 
able Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL]. In that speech 
he stated: 

From the 1st of July up to November 6, we have exported about 
22,000,000 bushels. At this rate exports for the year would total 
about 60,000,000 bushels. But it is 
this year’s crop may total as much as 100,000,000 bushels. 

So there has not been a very great variation during the 
years in the amount of wheat exported. The amount has 
probably fallen from 20 percent, as it was up to 1910, to 10 
percent, the present figure; whereas as to cotton over a long 
period the export has been practically 60 percent of the crop. 

I say this in no argumentative sense at all. I have as 
much sympathy for the efforts of the southern planter as 
has the Senator from Alabama, who has given so much atten- 
tion to this very important problem, and this particular phase 
of an important problem. What I am trying to ascertain 
is whether there is not more competition in foreign countries 
in the production of cotton than there is in the production 
of wheat or any other American agricultural product, and 
if we keep our domestic cotton price above the world level, 
will it not finally exclude us altogether from our export to 
foreign countries? I submit that as an inquiry to the Sen- 
ator. The Senator is very thoughtful and has very con- 
siderately answered a portion of my inquiry. I refer to the 
comparable situation between wheat and cotton only because 
of the Senator’s reference a few moments ago. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the question is a proper 
one, of course. But what can we do about it? I have just 
explained that we have no power to stop production abroad 
and that we cannot do it by cheapening the price of cotton. 

Mr, McNARY. I am very well satisfied with the Sena- 
tor’s answer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, What can we do? We cannot get the 
Canadian trade opened up so that we can get a free ex- 
change, as we used to have. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to see the cotton planter 
and the cotton farmer and the cotton picker reduced to 
poverty wages in order to compete in the world market. I 
want them still to maintain the high American standard of 
living. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I appreciate that. We cannot control 
it, and it makes it more important, as I see it, for us to 
arrange to adjust ourselves to a situation which we cannot 
control. If we cannot reopen the market at present and 
secure an increased outlet for our cotton, it makes it all the 
more important that we should adjust the supply, under 
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adequate and proper machinery, to the markets where we 
can sell our cotton. In other words, if our quantity is to 
be reduced, it makes it all the more important that our 
price shall be increased. 

As I argued before, I think the reduction proportionately 
in wheat exports to foreign markets has been much greater 
than has been the reduction in cotton exports. It has been 
about 30 to 3344 percent in cotton. 

There was an export of 10,000,000 bales before the reduc- 
tion; then it was about 17,500,000 bales. Last year it was 
merely 5,500,000 bales. So that it was down over 30 percent. 
As to wheat, there was probably a 75-percent reduction in 
comparison with the normal export of wheat. There was 
an annual export of wheat of 179,000,000 bushels, while in 
the same period there was an export of cotton of seven and 
a half million bales. Last year there was an export of cotton 
amounting to nearly 5,400,000 bales, but there was an export 
of wheat of 16,000,000 bushels. So that there is no real 
difference; we all have the same problem. 

I do not know how we are to stop foreign countries with 
their nationalistic spirit from producing wheat, just as they 
have been for 3 or 4 years, and not buying our wheat. I do 
not know how we are to stop them from producing cotton. 
Not only that, but cotton is certainly in a worse condition 
about recovering the same volume of foreign trade because 
of the production in such large quantities of rayon fiber in 
Germany and Italy, countries which were formerly among our 
best customers. We cannot stop that. We cannot stop it in 
the United States, much less stop it abroad. The market 
has just disappeared. 

Germany and Italy and the United Kingdom and France 
have always been our chief customers, and the exports to 
those countries have been diverted due to conditions. The 
producers in this country have not reduced the production 
proportionately with the decrease in consumption by our 
former four chief European customers. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator bear with 
me for another question? 

Mr. McNARY. In the bill, about which hearings were 
had throughout the country, adjustment contracts were re- 
quired as to the major commodities specified in the bill, 
namely, wheat, cotton, tobacco, corn, and rice. In that por- 
tion of the bill now before the Senate which deals with wheat 
and corn there is provision that where adjustment contracts 
are required 51 percent of the farmers at a public hearing 
must indicate that they are in favor of them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I prefer that the Senator take up that 
phase of the case with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
McGILL]. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; I am coming to the question of 
cotton. 

I repeat that adjustment contracts, contracts in writing, 
which specify benefits in the way of reserve loans, parity 
payments, and soil-conservation benefits, are provided for 
in the bill; but before a contract is entered into the Sec- 
retary must be satisfied, after a public hearing somewhere 
in the area in which the product is produced, that 51 
percent of those engaged in producing it want to sign the 
contracts. That is the language of the bill, or I do not read 
it aright. When it comes to cotton, in the bill now before us 
the requirements for adjustment contracts no longer exist. 
It is not necessary to have a contract for cotton. A refer- 
endum for cotton adjustment contracts is not required. All 
that is required is a referendum or a hearing with respect to 
quotas. The question I am asking is, Why did the commit- 
tee omit the requirement or adjustment contracts for cotton, 
and still require them for wheat and corn? 

There may be a very logical reason. I am simply asking 
the Senator for an explanation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So far as wheat and corn are concerned, 
the bill as reported, as I understand, does not seek to control 
production or marketing until a certain stage of overflow in 
the granary has been reached. 
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Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator pardon me there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. The adjustment contract does not provide 
for that; but the quota, after referendum, does prevent any 
of the commodity moving into the currents of commerce 
above the amount specified by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
So we come to the compulsory features under that phase of 
the bill in its application to corn and wheat. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I assume that the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who attended the meeting in which the measure was 
dealt with, heard this subject discussed from time to time 
by the sponsors of the measure, and he understands that 
phase of it as well as I do. 

Mr. McNARY. There was no discussion at all of that. 
If the Senator wants to go into that matter I shall complete 
my history of the transaction. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I quite differ with the Senator. 
may not have been present. 

Mr. McNARY. The part of the bill with reference to 
cotton was before the subcommittee. I was present with 
the committee during the 4 days the bill was under study, 
save on the Sunday when the present draft of it was writ- 
ten. The cotton provision was referred to a committee of 
cotton Senators, and they reported back. I do not care 
anything about the mechanics of the hearing. What I want 
to know is this: We are dealing with five commodities: 
Why is a written adjustment contract required for wheat and 
for corn, but not for cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not care whether or not they have 
the contract for wheat and corn. 

Mr. McNARY. I know the provisions of the bill. The bill 
does not require a written contract for cotton at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator wants to strike the pro- 
visions with respect to wheat and corn, he can move to strike 
them out. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my question is a fair one 
for any Senator to ask, in order to have an explanation as 
to why the commodities were not treated alike with respect 
to written contracts, and to the provisions embodied in the 
bill with respect to the various commodities. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from Oregon ought to 
understand that, I think. Whether he does or not, I think 
he ought to. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Wait a moment. The Senator asked 
me a question. I wish to answer it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator well knows that the ap- 
proaches to cotton on the one hand and to corn and wheat 
on the other, so far as control is concerned, are entirely 
different. The Senator well knows that no member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from the cotton 
States is responsible in any way for the bill as it originally 
was introduced. The Senator well knows that the mere 
introduction of a bill dealing with cotton and corn and 
wheat, treating them along the same lines, does not bind 
anyone, even the Senator from Oregon, and under the rules 
of our committee, does not bind any member of the com- 
mittee. We have a rule that any Member, when he comes 
on the floor of the Senate, may vote as his judgment dic- 
tates. He cannot be confined in any way by what was in 
à bill introduced by some other Senator. 

I shall state the reason why the producers of cotton do 
not want any contract and do not need any contract. The 
Senator may reason as he pleases and other Senators may 
reason as they please about wheat and corn, but if we are 
given the allotment that is provided in the cotton section, 
we do not need any contract to carry that out. It is useless 
to go around and get a contract for something that the law 
controls and regulates. 

That is the situation so far as cotton is concerned. We 
have a different method of approach than in respect to 
other products. Under the cotton program we try to avoid 
what is, as we see it, the waste of producing more than is 
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needed and thereby reducing the price. We approach the 
subject from the standpoint of avoiding, so far as we can 
do so in advance, producing a crop which must be im- 
pounded on the farm, so far as cotton is concerned. I do 
not undertake to say anything about corn. I have not been 
a student of those things enough to do that. However, so 
far as cotton is concerned, whenever a bale of cotton goes 
through a cotton gin, it thereby goes into the report of the 
Census Bureau as to the number of bales. It goes into the 
visible supply. That supply always directly influences the 
price of cotton, whether it is impounded or-not, whether it 
is under a loan or not. The cotton trade knows that it is 
somewhere in a warehouse, and available to the trade when 
it is needed, without risking at any time an undue shortage 
of cotton. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson. of Colorado in 
the chair.) Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. On page 35 the bill, as I understand, sets 
out the basis of assigning the quotas to the individual pro- 
ducers of cotton; and, in substance; on page 35 one of the 
things to be considered is the number of families composed 
of two or more persons: -Was any testimony taken by the 
committee looking to the use, as a basis, of the number of 
individuals rather than families? As a matter of fact, in 
the cotton-producing sections of the country a family usually 
consists of 8 or 10 persons, and I should like to know if that 
human element was given consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the Senator very frankly 
that I was not the author of that immediate section. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BO] was. I think his idea 
was to give an advantage to the small farmer as against the 
mechanized farmer. On a mechanized farm usually there 
are but few children. The Senator from Mississippi stated 
that that was the reason why that provision was made in the 
amendment. It was an amendment in the interest of the 
small farmer as against the mechanized commercial farmer. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. : 
Mr. MILLER. At the bottom of page 36, in subsection (f), 
it will be observed that when the quota has been established, 
and the time comes to allot the acreage, 3 percent, I believe, 
is reserved for allocation to new lards. Was any testimony 
taken, or what does the investigation disclose, as to the num- 
ber of acres; or will that percentage be sufficient to take care 


of the number of acres that normally come into cultivation 


every year? ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I may say to the Senator that we did 
not have any hearings on that point. We had general in- 
formation about the number of new farmers who came in 
under former programs; and the number of new farmers that 
come in is much larger when the price of cotton is high, as 
the Senator knows. For that reason we could not anticipate 
it. A good price attracts them. When a low price prevails, 
they do not comein. There is no formula for that program. 
In the original Cotton Control Act the figure of 3 percent was 
provided. We investigated that condition, and we figured 
that that was enough to provide for the new farmers. 

Mr. MILLER. I have in mind the fact that in eastern 
Arkansas and in a great portion of the Delta country many 
of our lands were devastated by an overflow in 1927. I have 
in mind one particular section in Arkansas which is 100 
miles long and on an average 10 to 15 miles wide, which has 
not been able to raise any cotton except during the last year 
or so. There are two or three thousand families who have 
settled on that land. They must have a base acreage if 
they are going to develop it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is provided in the bill. If the 
Senator will look in the definitions under “normal produc- 
tion,” he will find that if for any one year during the 5-year 
period, on account of drought or other undue causes the pro- 
duction is one-third less than normal, it is to be dealt with. 
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Mr. MILLER. I should like the Recorp to show that it 
was the thought of the Senators in charge of the bill, and 
particularly the Senator from Alabama, that the subsequent 
provisions in the bill are ample to give the Secretary the right 
to take into consideration, in fixing their base acreage, the 
plight of the people to whom I have referred. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We put the provision in the bill for 
that purpose, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. In reference to the apportionment among 
the States and among the political subdivisions of the States 
and farm units, I notice the bill provides that the national- 
marketing quota shall. be apportioned among the several. 
States according to their production records, but when it 
comes to allotting the national marketing quota to each 
State the first provision is, in effect, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

Mr. BANKHEAD. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. OVERTON. Page 35, line 3. When it comes to mak- 
ing the allotment amongst the counties or subdivisions of a 
State the first consideration to be observed is— 

The proportion that the land devoted to tilled lands on cotton 
farms in the county is of the land devoted to tilled lands on all 
cotton farms in the State. s 

Elsewhere in the bill “tilled lands” are defined to be lands 
that are devoted to soil-depleting row crops and soil-deplet- 
ing feed crops. 

In Louisiana there are parishes or counties most of the acre- 
age of which is devoted to the raising of sugarcane, a portion 
of the land being devoted, we may say; to the raising of cot- 
ton. Will those counties whose major crop is sugarcane be 
allotted proportionately the same acreage that will go to 
those parishes or counties whose major crop is cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know sufficient about the pro- 
duction of sugar to say whether or not the land so used would 
be included in “tilled lands.” Is sugar planted in rows in the 
Senator’s State? 

Mr. OVERTON. Oh, yes; it is planted in rows. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. To the cotton grower, so far as I know, 
a percentage of all cultivated lands, regardless of what was 
cultivated, would be given for planting cotton. If it should 
take 30 percent of the cultivated lands in the county to pro- 
duce the county’s allotment, then each farmer would: get 
30 percent. 

Mr. OVERTON. It seems to me, may I suggest to the 
Senator, that many of the parishes of Louisiana would get a 
surplus allotment under this method of making the allo- 
cation. j . ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Which is more profitable, sugar or 
cotton? 

Mr. OVERTON. That depends on the circumstances. 
Sometimes sugar is more profitable, and sometimes cotton is. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is there any base acreage as to sugar? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would govern, of course. That 
would keep the farmers from increasing it. 

Mr. OVERTON. We will say there is a parish in Louisiana 
in which 80 percent of the tilled land is devoted to the plant- 
ing of cane and only 20 percent to the planting of cotton. 
There is another parish in northern Louisiana, we will say, 
where practically all the tilled land is devoted to the planting 
of cotton. Will those cane-producing parishes get just as 
large an allotment as will the cotton-producing parishes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that will depend somewhat on 
the sugar-allotment program. I wish to say to the Senator 
that I did not give any personal consideration to the cane 
feature, because I did not know sufficient about it. But the 
Senator’s colleague [Mr. ELLENDER] collaborated with us in 
the administrative allotment features of the bill, and I sug- 
gest that the senior Senator from Louisiana take it up with 
his colleague, who knows more about it than I do. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will be very glad to do so. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish I could answer the Senator, but 
I did not give any detailed study to other crops. 

Mr. OVERTON. But for the purpose of the Recor, if 
the Senator will yield further: 

Mx. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. On page 36, when it comes to the allot- 
ment to the farm units, there is a similar provision, namely: 

At least 95 nt acreage apportioned 
6 „FFF lands 
tilled on each farm in the preceding year bears to the total tilled 
lands in the county in such year. 

So that a farmer who has been devoting his tilled land to 
other crops than cotton will, in the allotment of cotton acre- 
age, participate equally with the farmer who has been devot- 
ing his land to the planting of cotton. It seems to me that 
that formula ought to be reconsidered and ought to be 
amended. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama if he has concluded his general ex- 
position of the subject and is ready to respond to questions? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I have been ready to do so for 
some time. 

Mr. HATCH. I wanted to be sure that the Senator was 
ready. 

Along the line the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] 
has been talking, I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama a 
question. I think I am correct in saying that at the time the 
subcommittee was considering the cotton schedule of the bill 
the section we now have before us was not included in the 
bill which was considered by the subcommittee, but was in- 
serted at the last minute of the general committee’s considera- 
tion just before the recess on a Sunday night. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; that is correct, and the RECORD 
might be made complete by saying that it was presented by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO]. 

Mr. HATCH. It was presented by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. It seems to me that provisions (1), (2), and (3), on 
page 35, might offer some very grave administrative diffi- 
culties, and I should be glad to have the views of the Senator 
from Alabama on that subject. I will first refer to paragraph 
(c), which reads: 

The amount of the national 3 quota allotted to each 


State shall be apportioned by the Secre among the several 
ponpa and subdivisions thereof in such State upon the following 
basis 


Then follow paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), setting forth 
the basis. What I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama is 
whether or not, in his opinion, the Secretary would have 
any discretion whatever in the application of the rules laid 
down in those three different standards or would he have 
to give equal weight to each of them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, My view is there is no discretionary 
power in that section and that, inasmuch as three factors 
are presented, unless specific provision is made as to the 
weight to be given to one as contrasted with another, they 
would be considered equally. That would be my view of it, 
although I must say that that is just common reasoning. 

Mr. HATCH. It is important, I think, to have the Sen- 
ator’s view on that subject, because, as the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] has just pointed out, there are 
places in the South, I am told, where there is a large acreage 
of tillable land, and perhaps 5 or 10 acres of that land— 
and even in the Senator’s own State there are cases of 
that kind—have been set aside for the production of cotton, 
or for one purpose or another. That is all the cotton ever 
produced on such acreages and probably all the owners 
desire to produce. Yet, under that first provision, the total 
amount of acreage in that farm would have to be given 
weight equal to that accorded the considerations set forth 
in ue other two provisions. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it needs further consideration, 
I will say to the Senator. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I am glad to yield to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I think there is no use to complicate a sim- 
ple matter by different approaches. As I take it, those who 
drafted the cotton provision were trying to keep production 
within the limits of consumption, and, therefore, the only 
sensible approach is to ascertain how many acres were 
planted to cotton by each farmer during the years in which 
it is proposed to base the figure as to average production, 
and then, without reference to anything else, reduce the 
acreage planted to cotton by the percentage that is neces- 
sary, under the general average yield per acre, to produce 
approximately the quantity desired. 

That was my conception under the old A. A. A. law; it is 
my conception now. So when it is asked how much cane 
was planted and how many acres the farmer has in some 
other crop it is beside the question. The question is, how 
many acres are planted in cotton in the United States in 
the aggregate and how much and by what percentage that 
acreage must be reduced in order to produce the amount of 
cotton that is desired. That is the only way to approach it, 
and we thought so when we were considering the matter in 
this bill. I think so now, because if 34,000,000 acres pro- 
duced 8,000,000 bales of cotton and, taking the 5 preceding 
years we get the average, and then reduce the cotton acreage 
by the percentage thought to be necessary, considering the 
average yield, the number of bales required will be produced. 
So, what is the use of talking about the total tillable lands 
that during those years were not put in cotton? 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama that part of the 
bill, at least, needs some revision, and perhaps some amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. The reason I asked the question of the 
Senator from Alabama was simply because I could not un- 
derstand or figure out what the formula or rule would be. 

Mr. SMITH. And nobody else can. 

Mr. HATCH. I think if anyone is going to give attention 
to amendments the time is getting close when amendments 
should be considered. That is all I wanted to say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand, in the formula acreage 
itself is not the only basis. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One acre might produce twice as much 
as some other acre. The yield per acre is also to be con- 
sidered by the Secretary in making the allocation. 

Mr. SMITH. That is provided in the bill, but not in the 
formula about cotton or sugarcane. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am speaking of cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. But it is complicated in this way: We have 
to take into consideration in figuring the cotton quota what 
else was planted, and so forth, and under the terms of the 
bill, as it ought to be, each would be apportioned according 
to the yield per acre and the number of acres. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why did not the chairman bring in 
that kind of a bill? 

Mr. SMITH. The chairman was not writing the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the chairman’s pardon. I am not 
criticizing the chairman, but the chairman came here with a 
bill in one hand and criticism in the other hand. 

Mr. SMITH. I know it; and I came here under the order 
of a majority of the cotton growers of America. The bill is 
not what I want. It is what they demanded. Copies of the 
bill were scattered broadcast and the cotton growers en- 
dorsed it. I am going to say to them, “If it is a success, I 
congratulate you; but if it is a failure, shake not thy gory 
CLaughter.] I am going to endeavor to give 
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them what they asked for. They asked for this bill and I 
am going to give it to them if I can. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will guarantee that, it 
will ease the pain of other Senators here. 

Mr. SMITH. We advertised all over the Cotton Belt and 
we had tremendous meetings. A majority of the cotton 
growers said, “We want control.” A considerable percentage 
said, “We want it with teeth.” Some said, “We want it with 
tusks.” Some said, “We want voluntary control.” But a 
large majority said, “We want control.” Several times the 
question was asked, “According to this bill?” And they 
said, “Yes.” 

The bill was prepared some time last summer and was 
scattered broadcast throughout the entire Cotton Belt. That 
is how the cotton growers happened to be familiar with it. 
I do not know what they were told would be the result, but 
I know the result of the hearings we had. For the first time 
in the history of Congress the idea of going to the boys in 
the field was endorsed—going to the men who hold the plow 
handles and the hoe handles. This is what they said they 
want, and so far as I am concerned, this is what they are 
going to get. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. I wish to invite the Senator’s attention to 
what I think is a defect in the bill, which should-be cor- 
rected by one or two amendments to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Senator and myself and, I believe, other members 
of the committee. 

Parity payments are to be made on corn, cotton, and 
wheat. Other payments are to be made under the Soil Con- 


servation Act along the same line the farmers have been- 
getting since that act went into effect. As I read the bill,- 


however, cotton would be in the position of getting both soil- 
conservation payments and parity payments. - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where does the Senator find such a 
provision? 

Mr. POPE.. There is no provision that parity payments 
shall be in lieu of soil-conservation payments in the case 
of cotton as there is in the case of corn and wheat. It was 
the clear understanding that cotton, corn, and wheat should 
be on the same basis in that respect. 

Mr: BANKHEAD. So far as I am concerned, if the Senator 
will prepare an amendment putting them on the same basis, 
it would be agreeable to me. I did not prepare this provi- 
sion. It was done by the gentlemen who wrote the bill. 

Mr. POPE. At the top of page 10 of the bill, in line 8, I 
would suggest that this language be inserted to carry out that 
purpose 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not going to agree to any amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate in the course of the debate. 

Mr. POPE. I want to get it in the Recorp. After the 
word “for”, in line 8, insert the words: 

In lieu of payments made under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act with respect to such commodities. 

Further, to carry out the purpose, in line 13, before the 
word “cooperators”, I suggest inserting the words: 

And in the case of cotton the acreage of cotton shall not exceed 
the acreage apportioned to the farms pursuant to the provisions 
of section 31 (d). 

That, I think, will carry out the purpose the Senator from 
Alabama has in mind. In other words, it would be very 
unfair if the cotton producers were paid both the soil-con- 
servation payments and the parity payments. I think it is 
clear that the language should be amended in that respect. 
These amendments have been carefully prepared to bring 
about that result. 

I desire to ask the Senator another question. I should 
like to have the Senator explain the purpose of the amend- 
ea which appears on page 82 of the bill, beginning in 

e 5: 
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Notwithstanding any other provisions of section 32 of Public Law 
No. 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended, $65,000,000 of the 
funds available under said section 32 in each of the fiscal years 1938 
and 1939 shall be available until expended for price-adjustment 
payments to cotton producers, upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may determine, with respect to the 1937 
cotton crop. 

Will the Senator answer the question whether or not that 
$65,000,000 would represent additional parity payments to 
those which might be received by corn and wheat producers 
under schedule A of the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is very easy to answer. I have 
before me the deficiency appropriation bill. This amend- 
ment increases the obligation of the Government by not a 
single copper. There are two phases of it. Of the fund, 
$65,000,000 was appropriated by section 32 for this year, 
and the $65,000,000, for next year, there being not enough 
in either year to serve the purpose, was appropriated by 
the deficiency act just before Congress adjourned, in order 
to make the adjustment payments, brought about by the 
difference between 12 cents and the bottom price, not to 
exceed 3 cents a pound. It cannot be paid out under the 
law until two things have been done: First, the farmers 
have to comply with whatever program is adopted for next 
year. We cannot get proof of that until after this fiscal 
year shall have expired, and possibly that money might’ 
revert to the Treasury, so we are providing for its continua- ` 
tion until the proof is available. That is all. There is not 
an additional dime involved. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] prepared 
the original amendment which went into the deficiency bill 
appropriating the amount referred to in the bill which we 
have before us. f 

It has another valuable purpose. A mere continuation of 
the fund is simply. to prevent it reverting to the Treasury. 
Under the cotton-loan plan the bill requires the cotton to 
be sold before the cotton farmer is eligible under the ad- 
justment-payment law. In other words, the act gives the 
farmer the difference between 12 cents, as the ceiling, and 
the average price on the day the cotton is sold. When the 
act was passed cotton was selling around 10% cents a 
pound. No one contemplated it would go below the loan 
price. To my astonishment, and I cannot account for it 
yet, with a loan of 9 cents a pound available under which 
every farmer could place his cotton, the cotton farmers 
continued to sell and are still selling at 7½ cents ‘a pownd. 

As the act stands the cotton farmer would be forced to sell 
his cotton before next July. There are possibly 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 bales under loan. If this cotton Should 
be sold now the farmer of course would lose a cent a pound, 
as well as the carrying charges, which naturally would be 
deducted from his adjustment payment. By the time he 
sold his cotton, the adjustment payment would be absorbed ` 
and there would not be anything left for the cotton farmer. 
The chairman of the committee will understand that by the 
dumping of that cotton on the market at one time, the price 
of cotton would be forced down in a serious way. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has an intense interest not only in the farmers but 
in not having too large a loss on these loans; so we have 
extended the loans for a year, and have provided that it is 
not necessary to sell the cotton, but that those who are still 
holding it on the 30th day of next June or the ist day of 
July shall be considered as having sold it as of that date. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me make one correction. 
The Senator inadvertently made a mistake in his statement, 
and I wish to correct it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator said that the farmers could 
get 9 cents, and are still selling 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I said 7% cents. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator said 9 cents. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I said that although they could get 9 
cents, they were still selling at 74 cents. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but the loan is only 7% cents on the 
majority of the grades that are now available. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. That is probably true. 

Mr. SMITH. Our understanding was that they were to 
get 9 cents a pound on all cotton eligible under the contract. 
In place of that, the loan was for the first time broken down 
into 9 cents for a certain grade and staple, 8 cents for a 
certain grade and staple, and 7½ cents for the rest. The 
farmer, not being versed in grading and stapling, and being 
confused as to what his cotton will bring, just says, “I will 
sell it and take my chances.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I had a letter a few days ago telling me 
that a great deal of cotton is being sold at 4 and 5 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I understand from the Senator’s explanation 
that his amendment would not increase the expense of the 
Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It would save the Government money. 
There is no possibility of its increasing the obligations of the 
Government, 

Mr. POPE. My question is this: Since $65,000,000 would 
be paid to these cotton producers—in extension of the loans, 
it is true, but nevertheless paid to these cotton producers— 
would that amount be taken out of the pro rata part of the 
parity payments which would go to cotton, corn, wheat, and 
so forth? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; it has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. POPE. Let me get this point clear: Assuming that 
$500,000,000 would be appropriated for carrying on this pro- 
gram and the soil-conservation program, 55 percent of that 
would go to make the parity payments on corn, wheat, and 
cotton, which, it is calculated, would be $275,000,000. That 
would be shared proportionately, then, among those various 
commodities? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator knows that what is in 
the bill relates to next year’s crops. It has nothing to do 
with the past year. This provision has exclusive application 
to things in the past. 

Mr. POPE. And it is the Senator’s understanding that 
this provision would not in any way affect the pro rata part 
that would be used for parity payments on corn, wheat, and 
cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Not only that, but it applies to 1937. 
The pending bill applies to nothing in 1937; it applies only 
to 1938 and thereafter. 

Mr. POPE. If that is the correct interpretation, I think 
that explains it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I yield; yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the Senator his idea 
about subsection (h) on page 81 of the bill. That strikes 
me as rather a singular provision in any bill. In effect, it 
provides that after a farmer has complied with the other 
regulations, and has qualified for receiving payments, the 
Secretary may withhold any payment if he finds that the 
farmer has not raised the proper amount of foodstuffs on 
his farm. It is true the subsection says that it shall apply 
only to payments under sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, but it also applies to 
cotton; and I wondered if that limitation should not be 
entirely stricken out of the bill unless we are willing to put 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
say just exactly what a man shall raise on his farm, and 
the amount of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on that point I hope the 
Senator from Alabama will yield to me. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the question is a very pertinent 
one. If this bill can be sustained, it can be sustained only 
on the theory which the Senator from Alabama has long 
and earnestly advocated, that it is a regulation of interstate 
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commerce. It seems to me that when we undertake to put 
into the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
deny payments merely because someone has done nothing 
whatever with respect to the commodity which is being regu- 
lated, but simply and solely because he has not done some 
other things which the Secretary of Agriculture thought he 
ought to do with his land or with other crops, the bill then 
is getting over into the field of clear control of production, 
and we run the chance of having the whole thing destroyed. 

I think the Senator from Arkansas has raised a very per- 
tinent inquiry, and that what he says is equally applicable to 
any possible restriction on placing any land in competition 
with any crop that is not regulated as a part of interstate 
commerce. I think that matter ought to have consideration, 
and very serious consideration. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I quite agree with the Senator that it 
ought to have careful consideration. So far as the consti- 
tutional phase of it is concerned, this amendment really does 
not apply to anything in this bill. It is a limitation on the 
use of money under the Soil Conservation Act. It is not set 
aside for the administration of this bill. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Extenper], who is the 
author of this provision, is not present. He had that sub- 
ject up all through the hearings of the cotton subcommittee 
in the South and took a very great deal of interest in it, 
and he found really a very responsive sentiment that the 
outstanding value of any soil conservation or any acreage 
diversion program depended upon the increased production 
of feed and food for home consumption, to avoid taking 
cotton money to buy food and feed that could be produced 
on the farm. The Senator’s idea—and, as I say, I was very 
much surprised to find unanimity of sentiment among the 
witnesses that we asked about it—was that there ought to 
be, so far as possible, some provision in this bill limiting the 
payment of money under the soil-conservation plan to pro- 
visions which would encourage at least the production of 
foods and feeds. This has nothing to do with control. 

I myself do not like discretionary power. I fought that 
all the way through this cotton plan. I fought every pos- 
sible discretion. I have tried to insist upon having legal 
formulas for everything that is done, so that there shall be 
nothing for the committees to go out and do except to carry 
out the legal mandates by measure. I recognize, as I stated 
to the Senator from Georgia, that the subject should have 
careful consideration; but I know—and I am glad to see the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] here; I assume he 
will discuss the subject later—I know that when the meet- 
ings acted we had our most responsive answer practically 
everywhere, and I do not think I heard anybody object to 
making some limitation upon that gift money under the 
Soil Conservation Act—that is what it is—that would pro- 
mote, so far as possible, the production of food and feed 
supplies upon the farm. 

Mr, MILLER. I agree that it is purely a limitation; but 
‘when we undertake to load the bill down with that limitation, 
I think we weaken the bill and run the chance of having the 
bill run into real legal difficulties, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not see the difficulty in limiting 
the appropriation. Regardless of the wisdom of the course, I 
cannot see any legal difficulty about it. 

Mr. MILLER.. Notwithstanding diversification is always to 
be desired, I think when we force diversification in a bill of 
this nature we run the risk of having no bill at all. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from Louisiana, who is the 
author of the provision, and who has given it a great deal of 
thought, will doubtless discuss it a bit later on. I know, as I 
stated, that this discretionary power is objectionable to a 
great many of us, and I do not know whether or not we could 
make specific provision on here to avoid it. That is a matter 
for the Senate later to decide. I am sure an amendment will 
be drawn up which will deal directly with that phase of it. 
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Mr. President, there is one other phase of the bill which I 
wish to discuss and then I shall conclude. That is the money 
phase of the bill. 

There has been some discussion of what is commonly called 
the domestic allotment plan as applied to cotton. That 
means, of course, the payment of a subsidy or bounty or gra- 
tuity, or whatever we may call it, upon the cotton domestically 
consumed in this country. That is accompanied, of course, 
with uncontrolled production. The theory of the domestic 
allotment plan is to pay a bounty on the cotton domestically 
used and let the rest go into the foreign market. 

That, of course, on its face is a very alluring picture. If 
we have plenty of money to pay the cotton farmers on less 
than half of their production a price that will give them a 
reasonable price on their whole production, then it is all 
right. It is a very pretty picture. But we have to face 
realities at this time. There may come some later date when 
the financial affairs of the Nation will be in a somewhat 
different situation; but we realize that there has been a 
clamor all over the country of late, and it has reached down 
into the common walks of life, that we should quit carrying 
this Government into larger and larger indebtedness all the 
time. It has certainly reached the White House, and the 
announcement from that source is plain and unequivocal 
that any additional money obligated under this bill must 
first be provided for in the way of additional taxation. 

It is my judgment that the American people are not 
ready for additional taxation. The chief demand I am 
getting is to eliminate some of the objectionable taxes we 
now have, and to meet that elimination by reduction in the 
expenditures of the Government. I think probably all the 
Senators have been getting letters and demands and articles 
and editorials in the newspapers following out that for- 
mula. It is clear to me, at least, that we are not in position 
to make in this bill any substantial increase in our expendi- 
tures for agriculture. In the original draft of the cotton 
section of the bill that fact was recognized, and we sought 
to set aside 35 percent of the $500,000,000 soil conservation 
authorization for the use of cotton, to be used first for such 
soil-conservation program as might be allotted, and then to 
pay the balance of parity, which is similar in thought to 
the domestic allotment plan except, of course, it does not 
carry out that plan to its completion. 

For some reason the representatives of other commodities 
felt that there should not be a separation of the funds avail- 
able for cotton, wheat, and corn. They felt that possibly 
there might be criticism, and one commodity might get some 
advantage over another, and there was objection. I was en- 
tirely opposed, and reluctant to raise any question that 
would bring about in Congress a dividing wedge between the 
representatives of these great basic commodities. I recog- 
nized that if representatives of 25 percent of the population 
of this country—and that is all that lives upon the farms— 
are to be successful in procuring proper recognition for agri- 
culture, we must have a unity of purpose and a unity of 
action. I sought from beginning to end to avoid any sort 
of conflict with the representatives of the other major agri- 
cultural commodities, as members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry well know. So when this objection was 
raised, I promptly abandoned the thought of a separation of 
the funds. I said we should let the cotton and the wheat and 
the corn go along together to get this 55 percent of the 
$500,000,000 or $275,000,000 and divide it. 

I do not know that the formula provided is a fair formula. 
We will have to look into that. The department wrote it. I 
do not know whether or not it is fair. I do not want any- 
thing but a fair formula for a division between these com- 
modities. I do know that every time I raise a question with 
any representative of the Department I am told that under 
any formula that can be provided cotton is entitled to at 
least 25 percent of the gross amount appropriated for agri- 
culture in this country, because it represents at least that 
proportion of our agriculture. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 
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the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thoroughly agree with the attitude 
of the Senator that all the farm groups have to reconcile 
their differences and present a solid front or no one will get 
anything. I wish to ask the Senator, when it comes to the 
parity payments on these different commodities, is there a 
variable standard depending upon conditions and the 
amount of yield, or is it a fixed amount? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is a table showing that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I remember reading it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It varies according to the approach of 
the price to parity and the supply. If there is a large supply, 
as we have of cotton, and if we are far from the parity price, 
under that table, if it is worked out as I understand it, we 
would get more on parity payments than we would if we 
were near the parity payments, with a supply near normal. 
It is a variable figure. I would rather have it the other 
way. I would rather have a fair division and let each com- 
modity group work out the use and the application of it to 
fit the particular conditions, and not have controversy here- 
after about whether or not the division the Department is 
making between the crops is a fair and just one. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what the Senator from Texas 
had in mind. So long as it is a variable quantity, and 
dependent upon many conditions, there will be constant 
agitation that one commodity is not getting its fair share, 
and that the Secretary is not just. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is a formula. I do not know 
just how it will work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The virtue of a formula always depends 
on the man who applies it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think so, too. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. There has been considerable agitation in the 
press as to the limitations on the amount of money that can 
be used for the purposes of the pending bill. As that is a 
new phase of this question, I wish to deal fairly with those 
who endorse the principles of the bill. The condition of 
cotton will illustrate just what I am driving at. If we are 
to aid the farmers in their present condition, does the Sen- 
ator think that anything less than $500,000,000, which would 
be available for the purposes of the bill—we all know that it 
will be less than $500,000,000—will offer any real and ap- 
preciable relief? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the Senator in perfect 
frankness that I think it will be totally inadequate for the 
immediate present. My thought is, however, that as we ap- 
proach the adjustment of the supply to fit the world require- 
ments, the price of cotton will gradually move up. 

Mr. SMITH. I raise the question because when we had 
the other tremendous surplus, amounting to more than 
10,000,000 bales, a loan of 12 cents a pound was made to the 
farmer. He is now cut down to 9 cents, and the average is 
8, taking the average of the 742 cents and the 9 cents, and 
that is restricted to 65 percent of the base acreage. Now we 
are confronted with the possibility of an eleven or twelve 
million-bale carry-over, and no relief in sight. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. I have called the atten- 
tion of Senators from the cotton-producing States to the fact 
that in 1936, last year, when the carry-over of cotton had 
been reasonably adjusted—not low enough, but it was lower 
than it had been since 1929 and 1930, down to 6,000,000 
bales—without any loan program, without any price-pegging 
device of any sort, moving freely into the channels of com- 
merce, domestic and foreign, the average farm price received 
for cotton was 12.3 cents a pound for the entire crop. One 
year it went to nearly 14 cents, as the Senator from South 
Carolina remembers. 

It will take us a while to adjust the supply, and it will 
never be possible to do it, in my judgment, unless there is 
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compulsory control. We will never do it under a voluntary 
system, which has always broken down. Judging by the 
past, it is not possible to control the supply in that way unless 
we get the price up, as happened in 1936. There are always 
some farmers who go along, but a sufficient number, hungry 
for more cotton at a better price, increase their acreage to 
the point of breaking the program down. 

In 1936 as much money was available as would be made 
available under the pending bill. Approximately $100,- 
000,000 was available for cotton. What happened? That 
Was supposed to be used, and I assume it was used, so far as 
it could well be used, in addition to the money spent on the 
soil-building program, which did not cost a large percentage 
of the appropriation. The balance was supposed to be used 
in bringing about crop rotation, diversion of acreage from 
soil-depleting crops, diverting it to something else, reducing 
the cotton production, holding it down. What happened, 
with all that money available? The plan was for voluntary 
action. Prices were attractive. All the farmers did not take 
the money. Some of them would not take it. There was a 
considerable increase in the number of noncooperators. Al- 
together the farmers reduced their planted acreage 4,000,000 
acres, 

How are we to avoid that? We certainly have to have 
a very much larger sum of money. I want to say to those 
who talk about wanting cotton to move into export that I 
would like to have them tell me to what price they want 
to drive American cotton. To what price do they think 
it is necessary to reduce it in order to increase exports? I 
want them to be frank about it, because they say, reduce 
the price, and thereby let cotton flow into some nebulous 
market. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, was there any sugges- 
tion in the committee or any proof in the committee which 
indicated what the domestic allotment plan would cost? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; there was a discussion of it. There 
was not any proof. We did not consider it except out in 
the field. 

Suppose we take this year’s situation, with a crop of 
8,000,000 bales for domestic consumption. That is a little 
high. There were only seven and three-quarter million last 
year, but taking eight million as the figure, the price is 
744 cents a pound. I do not think it will average that. The 
parity price is 174% cents. 

If we are going to deal with parity price on domestic con- 
sumption we certainly should not do anything less when the 
majority of the crop will be sold at any price it will bring. 
Take the other 10,000,000 bales of this years crop at 10 
cents a pound. The difference between the present price, 
7% cents, and the parity price, 174 cents, means that it 
would cost $400,000,000 to pay the parity price on the do- 
mestic consumption only. That is the theory, of course, of 
paying on the domestic consumption, and letting the re- 
mainder move at any price at which it may move. 

Another problem exists. In the first place we do not have 
the $400,000,000, nor $300,000,000, nor $200,000,000. Some 
day we may get it, but we do not have it now. We may as 
well face the fact that we are not going to get it. 

Suppose we had only a 9-cent difference. Then we should 
need $360,000,000 to pay the parity price. Not only that; if 
we encourage the producers to increase production, turn the 
farmers loose, and that is all that is needed, then with every 
crop that we have in excess of the 13,000,000-bale con- 
sumption we are driving down the world price, and we are 
pushing up the price that we have to pay on the cotton 
domestically consumed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And would it not exclude our cotton 
manufactures from going into the markets of the world, 
because it would cost us more to manufacture here? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; it would. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown of Michigan in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McADOO. Iam very much interested in the Senator’s 
exposition of this problem. I am curious to know whether or 
not I am correct in assuming that the fundamental purpose 
of this bill is to limit production. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. The purpose of the cotton bill is 
to adjust the supply to fit the demand of the world, and 
thereby stabilize interstate and foreign commerce so far as 
cotton is concerned. 

Mr. McADOO. That necessarily involves an estimate of 
what the world demand is, and the adjustment of our produc- 
tion to meet that suppo ed demand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. McADOO. As I understand the bill, it is proposed to 
accomplish that by an acreage allotment for the production 
of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is to be done in two ways: First, in 
the bill there is provision for a baleage allotment to the 
Nation, a baleage allotment to the State, and a baleage 
allotment to the county. Then, when we get down to the 
individual farm, we have an acreage allotment which, upon 
an average 5-year yield, will produce the number of bales 
expected, and then all that is produced on that acreage may 
be sold. 

Mr, McADOO. Whatever the process may be by which 
that result is arrived at for the individual farmer, who is the 
one who is ultimately going to produce, there is no authority 
in the bill to control or regulate the fertilization of that soil 
by the farmer, or the extent to which he may intensively 
cultivate it, is there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; there is not. 

Mr. McADOO. In view of that fact, I should like to ask 
the Senator whether any thought has been given to that 
phase of the problem, because I can readily conceive that 
without any regulation upon the power to fertilize soil and 
intensively cultivate it, a farmer may be able to produce as 
much from 5 acres of land as from 10 acres of land not so 
intensively cultivated and fertilized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the Senator think that would 
be an economic program, if as much can be produced on 5 
acres as now is being produced on 10 acres? 

Mr. McADOO. That may be true, but I am talking about 
the amount of production that may be had. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, the whole program contem- 
plates that there shall not be a run-away production. If a 
run- away production occurs, the number of acres must be 
reduced. 

Mr. McADOO. Then it would be necessary to reduce the 
number of acres constantly, would it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think the number of acres 
would have to be constantly reduced. Ido not think the pro- 
duction of last year per acre can be increased by the use of 
fertilizer. I do not think the use of fertilizer can ever be 
increased so as to get the results that were had this year. 

Mr. McADOO. I think the Senator will concede that 
fertilizing the soil will have a very pronounced effect upon 
the amount of the product, will he not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The acreage planted? 

Mr. McADOO. Yes. The fertilization of the soil has a 
pronounced effect upon the volume of production, does it 
not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; but in my section of the country 
the farmers used the maximum fertilization during the past 
year. They cannot increase the quantity of fertilizer per 
acre above what was used in the past year. I do not be- 
lieve we can figure on increased production through in- 
creased use of fertilizer above what was produced during 
the past year. 
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Mr. McADOO. As I understand, the fundamental idea of 
the bill is to control production by acreage allotment; and I 
was interested in the possibility of that control being de- 
feated by lack of control of fertilization and of the extent 
of cultivation of the farm itself. If that be true, it seems 
to me we are running into a situation of bureaucratic control 
of the farmer in the management and use of his own soil 
that may defeat the very object in view. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. From my own standpoint, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say that I believe in economical production. I 
believe it is a wise policy to produce as much per acre as a 
man wants to produce. Then he has his acreage, and he 
can use it for producing for home consumption. The curse 
of many farms of the South has been lack of production of 
food for home consumption—raising cotton only, and tak- 
ing the cotton money and buying things that could be raised 
on the farm. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. In line with what the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. McApoo], has said, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama whether it is not true that if we at- 
tempt to limit production by acreage control, and say a man 
may produce only so much cotton per acre, we run into 
all the administrative difficulties that arose under the 
original Bankhead Act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All the trouble with the Bankhead Act 
was on account of trying to make the baleage fit the acre- 
age, and it would not fit. When, under the A. A. A., a man 
was allowed to plant 10 acres, and they said, “You may 
produce but five bales,” and as a matter of fact he pro- 
duced six, he was mad, and the provision would not fit. 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator from California will 
agree that if such a thing were attempted we should run 
straight into bureaucratic control whenever we tried to let 
the administration in Washington fix the amount which 
might be produced. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; it would result in all kinds of 
trouble. 

Mr. HATCH. That was what the Senator from California 
had in mind; was it? 

Mr. McADOO. The bill provides for an adjustment of 
our production to meet the world demand for cotton. That 
is to be accomplished by an acreage allotment for the pro- 
duction of cotton. There is no provision in the bill on that 
subject other than the provision for the control of allot- 
ment acreage. The bill seemed to me to be inadequate to 
accomplish that purpose. If we attempt, however, to con- 
trol the operation by the farmer of the allotted acreage by 
prescribing the amount of fertilization he may use, or the 
intensification of the cultivation he may employ, we get 
into a bureaucratic control which I think will defeat the 
ends in view. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, those of us who have 
been on the firing line and the battlefield in the adminis- 
tration of the Bankhead Cotton Act went all through that; 
and we have unanimously agreed, I think, that the allot- 
ment basis is the heart of the control. If there is too much 
production, decrease the acreage. If there is not enough, 
increase it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to do it in any other way? You can put 
one farmer on one side of the road, and put another one on 
the other side of the road, and give both the same amount 
of acreage and the same kind of land, and one farmer will 
raise one-third more than the other farmer. That cannot 
be controlled unless we have someone watching to see that 
one does not do more than the other. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. In addition to what the Senator from 
Texas says, I should like to call attention to another thing. 
We do not have storage facilities for excess production. If 
we limit the number of bales, and more are produced, what 
are we going to do with the excess? Tenants move from 
year to year, and would leave the cotton they had produced 
in the field because they could not sell it if production were 
limited. We ran into all that sort of thing before. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Texas did not infer from my 
questions that I was advocating anything that would result 
in any such difficulty as I have outlined. I do not believe, as 
I said before, that such a plan is at all feasible; and there- 
fore I was in doubt, when no provision with regard to the 
increased use of fertilizers was made in the bill, as to whether 
or not a simple acreage allotment would of itself control the 
volume of production that it was desired to secure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I was discussing the 
money phase of this problem as specifically applied to what 
is considered and called the domestic-allotment plan. We 
have not the money, and we cannot get it, and we all know 
we cannot get it at this time. Some day it may be feasible 
and available. We cannot get $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 
to carry out the domestic-allotment scheme. Besides that, 
as has been pointed out, every year the amount of domestic- 
allotment money would increase as the price of cotton de- 
creased, resulting from production in excess of the annual 
consumption. 

In addition to that, there is not an unlimited market for 
American cotton. Do not forget that. The price of cotton 
has been reduced from 12% cents a pound last year to 7% 
cents a pound this year, and where is the increase in export? 
There is not an increase in export because when American 
cotton goes down to 734 cents a pound, Indian cotton, our 
chief competitor, goes down to 80 percent of 7½ cents a 
pound. Their cotton moves right down in price with ours, 
and our farmers work to give the foreign cotton mills an 
opportunity to buy cotton cheaper, and they will not buy 
ours because they can get it abroad at a percentage below 
the price that prevails for American cotton. So, while it is 
a pretty picture, it is not a true one. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to conclude with this 
statement. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I request the able Senator from Alabama 
to give us some indication of what would be the practical 
operation of this bill, if it should be enacted into law, in 
reference to the parity price and income the farmer may 
expect to receive during the next marketing year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My judgment is that, from the divi- 
sion of the money, the cotton farmer will get something in 
excess of a hundred million dollars. There are only $275,- 
000,000, as the Senator knows, for all the basic crops. As- 
suming that the cotton farmers get something in excess of 
$100,000,000, of course, the cost of administration has to 
be paid out of that. There may be $100,000,000 left. If next 
year the crop of cotton is limited, for illustration, to 
10,000,000 bales—and by all means it should not go above 
that, because we now have a year’s crop as a carry-over 
without producing a single stalk more—on that basis a 
hundred million dollars will give 2 cents a pound. A part 
of the sum available goes to soil-building practices. I do not 
know how much will be applied to that; there is no specific 
formula; but we cannot hope for more than 2 cents a pound 
for cotton. Assuming that we get that, it is equivalent to $10 
a bale. Suppose, for instance, by reason of reducing the 
carry-over by 2,000,000 bales or 3,000,000 bales, the price were 
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increased to 10 cents or 10% cents, where it would go if there 
were a 3,000,000-bale reduction in the carry-over under the 
long-established rules; suppose we get the price to 10% by 
this control program, and we get 2 more cents through parity 
payments, then we get back to around 12 or 12% cents a 
pound for the cotton by adding these parity payments. 

Mr. OVERTON. The farmer, however, during the next 
year cannot expect to get the parity price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no; no sort of farmer in America 
can hope to get that. It would cost six or seven hundred 
million dollars to give the farmers parity payments on the 
crops covered by this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to tire the courteous Sen- 
ator. I could not hear the reply the Senator made a moment 
ago, but what did he say the cotton farmers received by way 
of benefit payments under prior legislation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not figured the amount exactly, 
but I should say for 1933, 1934, and 1935, the first 3 years 
of the Triple A, and while we had the processing taxes, cot- 
ton planters got about an average of $115,000,000 a year for 
those 3 years. 

Mr. McNARY. What additional sum does the Senator ex- 
pect to make it possible for the cotton raisers to receive 
under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, None whatever; I am not seeking more 
money. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is merely seeking control? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know this is not a time for the farmers 
to stick their necks out and invite the opposition of the tax- 
payers of this country, I am in line with the attitude of the 
President of the United States, who wants to hold expendi- 
tures down and balance the Budget. So I realize that, as a 
practical matter, it is not the time, in the appropriation for 
agriculture, to go beyond $500,000,000 in addition to the 
$125,000,000 available under section 32. I think there is a 
chance always of the pendulum swinging in the opposite 
direction and destroying, by overdoing the job, the good 
things that we really are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is a very frank and candid 
expression on the part of the Senator. Does he expect a 
parity price to be reached for cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just remarked that there is no earthly 
chance of that. I do not see any chance in the years to come. 

Mr. McNARY. But would there not be a chance under the 
benefit payments and a curtailment of production for market? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not get the question. 

Mr. McNARY. Parity could be obtained in two ways. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; not for cotton; parity cannot be 
obtained in any way. 

Mr. McNARY. Under this bill the Senator is attempting 
to get parity through benefit payments, is he not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I differ with the Senator. We are 
attempting to provide payments toward parity; they are not 
full parity payments. We have not sufficient money for 
that. I just stated—I do not know whether or not the Sen- 
ator heard me—that it would take six or seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars to pay full parity on the three large crops in 
view of present prices. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the statement, but I say the 
bill itself contains provisions that would give parity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the bill itself does not, because it 
provides that if there is not enough money available it shall 
simply be divided pro rata. So it does not create either a 
legal or a moral obligation. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, we know—I know, because I 
am familiar with this bill, and I am not quarreling with the 
Senator along that line—that the bill contemplates parity 
payments to producers of major commodities, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At some day, if possible, but not next 
year. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, because the bill does not carry 
an appropriation; it says “as much as may be necessary.” 
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Parity, I contend, under the provisions of this bill can be 
reached in two ways—one by draft upon the Treasury of 
the United States and the other by restricting production. 
It can be reached in either way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Which does the Senator prefer? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not prefer either. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator does not want the farmer 
to have parity, then? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. I said a while ago I wanted him to 
have as high a price as possible. I should like to see this 
reduced to its fundamentals. Let the farmer receive pay- 
ments under the Soil Conservation Act, and then come within 
the provisions of this umbrella, if he wants to. I assume 
that this bill, under its terms, contemplates, more or less, 
control of supply, does it not, I ask the Senator? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. It is the theory of the bill to make a 
proper application of the business rule of supply and de- 
mand. That is the fundamental principle of it. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. Now I refer to the report 
of the committee. On page 16 we find this language: 

The committee reports that, unless and until the dollar value is 
regulated and stabilized, it will be impossible to regulate produc- 
tion of farm commodities in any kind of a satisfactory manner. 

If that be the theory of the committee, it certainly is not 
consistent with the provisions of the bill we have been dis- 
cussing for the last week. I continue the reading: s 

The value of the dollar controls the price level; and the price 
level, along with the quantity of production, controls the price of 
any given commodity. 

That is the report of the committee in which the able Sena- 
tor from Alabama collaborated. Is it his view that we must 
have the dollar price, the dollar value adjusted in order to 
meet the situation rather than a control of the supply? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have had the floor now 
for 4 hours, and I wish to quit. I am not going to undertake 
to answer that question of the Senator from Oregon. The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] will deal with it in 
proper course, and I think he can deal with it adequately; 
but I will not go into the money question now; it is too late, 
and I am tired. $ 

Mr. McNARY. I do not at all blame the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Just a moment. I think we are under 
& moral obligation to pass this bill, especially the representa- 
tives of the cotton-growing States and all the other Senators 
who voted for Senate Joint Resolution 207 at the last session 
of Congress. I was not here at the time. I was unavoidably 
away, but my spirit was here. However, the Senators and 
Representatives from the cotton-growing States sought a 
cotton loan on this year’s crop because they thought they 
could foresee a disastrous price ahead of us. They did not 
fully foresee it, but they saw that the cotton growers would 
be in difficulty. So they went to President Roosevelt for a 
loan. The President told them, and he announced through 
the newspapers, that, in order to secure a loan on cotton or 
on corn or on any other agricultural commodity the Con- 
gress must provide a system of control of the production and 
marketing of commodities; in other words, that there must be 
some plan, some machinery, some law under which the Gov- 
ernment’s financial interests could be protected. The Presi- 
dent well knew, as I have heard him often say, that the main 
cause of the failure of the Federal Farm Board was loans and 
purchases made by it at an attractive price, but with no power 
to regulate or control production—to buy at a high price and 
then let every farmer produce all he could produce at that 
price, with no power to stop it. Therefore the whole plan 
fell of its own weight. Well knowing the cause of the fail- 
ure of the Federal Farm Board, in perfect fairness to the 
country and to the Members of the Congress, the President 
gave out the information not only to the Members of the 
Senate and the House, but, as I have just said, to the press, 
that he would make no agricultural commodity loans unless 
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Congress committed itself—we were about to adjourn—to 
making agricultural legislation the first item on the pro- 
gram when Congress should again convene. In the joint res- 
olution this pledge, upon which he acted, was given to him: 

(4) That control of agricultural surpluses above the ever-normal- 
granary supply is necessary to safeguard the Nation’s investment in 
loans and to protect farmers against a price collapse due to bumper 
yiana resulting in production beyond all domestic and foreign 
pal 7 

We gave him, in the most solemn way that a pledge could 
be given, by formal action of the Senate and of the other 
House agreeing upon a joint resolution and sending it to 
him, a pledge that when we met here, we would pass a law 
for the control of agricultural surpluses. 

Who does not know what control means? Some have tried 
to argue that it means voluntary cooperation. That is not 
control. Everyone who has given any thought to the subject 
and understands language knows that control“ means the 
power to enforce, means a form of compulsion, means pro- 
viding the administration with the authority to protect the 
interests of the Government in the loans it has made. 

Acting upon that pledge the President granted the cotton 
loan. It developed, after the loan was authorized, that there 
was a crop of unexpected size running to almost the highest 
point in the history of the country, that we had been pro- 
ceeding under the Cotton Loan Act to a point where cotton 
sold at 9 cents a pound for seven-eighths Middling cotton. 
Many farmers sold it for less. There was the open market 
for the Government to take the cotton over. The loan being 
granted under the pledge of Congress, we are likely to have 
6,000,000, or 8,000,000, or possibly 10,000,000 bales of cotton 
under that loan. Reports to the Commodities Credit Cor- 
poration do not in any way indicate the volume of cotton 
under the loans. There is no requirement for borrowers to 
give their notes. Certain banks have been doing it. They 
say the amount of loans is largely in excess of the amount 
now reported. 

Mr. President, if we do not haye control legislation, where 
do we leave the administration and the President, acting for 
the welfare of the cotton farmers, sympathetic to them as 
he has always been, trying to shield and protect them, but 
recognizing his duty to the Government? “Give me control 
and I shall give you a loan, an open transaction.” We 
pledged him the control. He granted the loan, and now the 
Government has all this money involved. If we turn the 
farmers loose again, instead of the price of cotton going up 
to a level which would enable the Government to get its 
money out of it, we are liable to have cotton down to 6, or 
5, or possibly 4 cents a pound. It takes only two or three 
million bales in excess of the normal crop consumption to 
bring cotton down to that figure, and then we will have an 
awful loss saddled upon the Treasury of the United States. 
Under the same authority the corn loan has been announced. 

So I say in fairness and in good faith we are obligated to 
enact some form of control legislation that will enable the 
President to adjust the supply, that will enable him to pro- 
tect the prices—because that is what we promised him we 
would do—to protect the investment of the Government. 
There is only one way to protect it, as every intelligent man 
knows, and that is by a control program which will reduce 
the carry-over at the end of next year. 

Mr. President, with these remarks I bring my discussion 
to a close for the present. I am ready to carry out this 
pledge. I was not here when it was made, but I was in full 
sympathy with it. I do not think we should fail to carry it 
out. We cannot fail to carry it out and then face this or any 
other administration, in view of that solemn promise and 
declaration of Congress to enact control legislation. I do not 
think any of us who participated in securing that loan can 
ever go back to the White House with a clear conscience and 
look the President in the face if we fail to enact control legis- 
lation, considering that the Government will be overwhelmed 
with losses under the cotton loan and will be similarly af- 
fected under the corn loan if that program is carried out. 
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For these reasons, Mr. President, I think we ought to proceed 
to the enactment of control legislation and of legislation that 
we understand to be control legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following my address a defense of crop control, written 
by Prof. Roscoe Pulliam, president of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Exurstr A 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE TEXTILE DIVISION 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1937. 


Subject: Shift in cotton purchases from the United States to other 
countries in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Italy. 


The decline in imports of American cotton by the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, and Italy during the past 3 years as com- 
pared with the preceding decade does not represent altogether a 
shift to other cotton. The increased takings of other cotton com- 
pensated only a portion of the loss suffered by American cotton. 
On the whole, the smaller imports of American cotton in these 
countries were part of a decrease in imports of cotton in general 
for a number of reasons. One of these was the loss in the export 
trade of cotton goods which was heavy in the case of the United 
Kingdom and Italy and considerable for Germany and France. 
Another important reason was the campaign of economic self-suffi- 
ciency in. Germany and Italy where importation of foreign goods 
has been discouraged as far as possible with cotton among the 
principal sufferers. A third reason was the greatly increased use 
of other fibers. Another factor to be taken in consideration is 
that the United Kingdom and continental countries, during the 
past 3 years drew upon the supplies cf American cotton in their 
local warehouses and stocks of American cotton in these countries 
decreased during this period by about a million bales so that the 
actual takings of American cotton were larger than indicated by 
the import figures. 

Insofar as American cotton was replaced by other cotton it 
may be ascribed chiefly to difficulties in connection with making 
payments in foreign exchange in Germany and Italy; to the more - 
limited free supply of American cotton during the past 3 years as 
compared with that of former years accompanied simultaneously 
by a considerably more liberal supply of other cotton resulting from 
the larger crops in Brazil and some other foreign countries. While, 
considered as a whole, perhaps it cannot be said that there was an 
actual shortage of American cotton for foreign consumption, the 
free supply of particular grades and staples of American cotton was 
not so plentiful as heretofore and, in the interplay of economic 
forces in the European cotton markets, the larger supply of other 
than American cotton gave that cotton some advantage either in 
price or in ready availability over American cotton. 

Statistical material showing imports of American and other 
cotton for the countries in question and a more detailed discus- 
sion, by countries, is attached. : 

The attached statistical tables show that imports of American 
cotton increased between 1921 and 1930 in Germany, France, and 
Italy and decreased somewhat in the United Kingdom. From 1930 
to 1933 imports of American cotton declined in all four countries 
and a heavier reduction in imports has taken place since 1933. 

The volume of raw-cotton imports is greatly affected by the 
domestic demand and existing stocks of cotton goods in the 
various countries for which there is no satisfactory information, 
and it is therefore not altogether possible to trace all the causes 
underlying the annual changes in the cotton imports. The im- 
portant changes, however, took place in the last 3 years, and in 
order to facilitate such deductions as may be made from the 
available data the latter have been summarized in table 5 to show 
what took place between the 3 years 1934-36 and the preceding 
decade. That table indicates that, as compared with the preceding 
10 years, imports of American cotton in the four countries dropped 
during the past 3 years by more than 2,000,000 bales, or 43 per- 
cent, which bears out the statement made by Senator BANKHEAD 
in his letter. The heaviest drop (849,000 bales, or 62 percent) 
took place in Germany, followed by the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy. 

The deficiency in American cotton was made up, to the extent 
of about 750,000 bales, by larger imports of other cotton in the 
United Kingdom and Germany, but not in the case of France, 
where imports of other cotton remained stationary, and of Italy, 
where imports of other cotton showed a decrease. Tables 1 and 2 
show that the larger imports of other than American cotton in 
the United Kingdom came mainly from Brazil and India (imports 
from the latter country possibly having received a fillip from the 
efforts of the British Government to encourage consumption of 
Indian cotton undertaken under the Ottawa agreement), while in 
Germany the larger receipts came mainly from Brazil, Peru, and 
Argentina, as well as from Turkey, Mexico, and some other coun- 
tries, much of the cotton having been secured as a result of trade 
arrangements between Germany and other countries obviating pay- 
ment in foreign exchange. 
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The total net change in the cotton imports of the four countries 
during the last 3 years was a decrease from the average imports 
during the preceding decade of 1,300,000 bales. It is to be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the principal reason for the decline in the 

American cotton was the general contraction in the 


in Germany and Italy, 
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larger scale than heretofore. 

According to information aes by our Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, the Ottawa Agreements Act was by the British 
Parliamert on November 15, 1932, oe it became effective, with 
minor exceptions, on November 17, 1932. As raw cotton was and 
is on the British free list, no tariff advantage has accrued to any 
empire supplies as a result of these agreements. However, in the 
agreement with British India the Government of the United King- 
dom undertook to continue its cooperation with British and Indian 


It is not possible to weigh the effects of such efforts on the 
. cotton into the United Kingdom, especially 
t merely gave formal acknowledgment to a move- 
F000 ĩixdbꝙyßß THe So Seer However, the 
increase in the United Kingdom cotton imports from that country 
since 1932 may be a partial result of the interest stimulated in 
Indian cotton by this agreement. 
Technically this agreement was 


present provision for cotton would be continued. 


TABLE 1—United Kingdom Cotton imports 
[1,000 bales of 478 pounds] 


TABLE 2—Germany—Cotton imports 
[1,000 bales of 478 pounds] 
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TABLE 3.—France—Cotton imports 
[1,000 bales of 478 pounds] 


TABLE 4.—Italy—Cotton imports 
[1,000 bales of 478 pounds| 


Country 


Total 
United States. 


Taste 5.— Recent changes in the cotton imports of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy 


Imports Change from 1924-33 period 
10-year | 3-year Increase Decrease 
average, | average, 

1924-33, | 1934-36, 
1,000 1,000 1,000 Per- 1,000 Per- 
bales bales bales | cent | bales | cent 


Total 


7,319 


Taste 6—Production of rayon: and staple fiber? in United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy 


Total 
Approximate 
equivalent in 
terms of raw cot- 
ton (1,000 bales 
of 478 pounds) 


4 Continuous filament. 


3 Fiber cut to short lengths and spun like cotton. 


1937 


TasLe G. Production of rayon and staple fiber in United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Italy—Continued 


United Kingdom 
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Taste A.- Exports of cotton piece goods from Japan and the United 
Kingdom, 1924-36 


[In millions of square yards] 


Year Kingdom Japan 


1 Million linear yards. 
Source: International Labour Office, Geneva: The World Textile Industry, vol- 
ume I, page 130. 


Taste B.—Ezports of cotton fabrics: from France, 1927, 1932, and 
1935 


[In 1,000 quintals] 


To selected colonies 2 —— 351.0 238.0 340.4 
To selected foreign countries 3. 3 234.1 25.6 10.8 
To other countries 199, 1 95.8 38.2 
To all countries 784.2 389. 4 380. 4 


1 Including curtains, embroidery, lace, etc. 
1 Algeria, French Indo-China, Madagascar, Tunis, French West Africa, 
3 Germany, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Argentina. 


Source: Ibid, p. 136. 


Taste C.—Ezports of cotton piece goods from Germany, 1929, 1932, 
and 1935 


[In 1,000 quintals] 


1932 1935 

To selected European countries! 30.1 25.9 10.3 
To selected countries of British Empire? 43.5 11.6 13,4 
To other selected countries: 

Atgentings — ~cont. seston 14.2 1.6 0.5 

China 5.2 1.4 6.0 

United States. 14.0 3.3 1.2 

A 9.1 27 15.8 
To all other countries.. $4.2 33.9 48.5 
‘To all countries: 200 52 clo aila 200, 3 80.4 95.7 


1 Austria, Denmark, Netherlands, Switzerland. 

United Kingdom, Union of South Africa, India, British West Africa. 

Exports of cotton piece goods from Italy declined from 567,400 
quintals in 1929, to 339,900 quintals in 1932, to 241,900 quintals 
in 1934, the last year for which complete statistics are available. 


ExHIIT B 
A DEFENSE OF CROP CONTROL 


Dorothy Thompson protests against the cotton crop-control 
policy of the Federal Government on the ground that it is eco- 
nomically unsound to impose higher prices on the consumer by 
reducing the production or otherwise limiting the supply of any 
good thing. As theory we have no quarrel with this view, 

Unfortunately for the cotton growers and for other farmers, they 
are confronted with some immediately pressing realities that will 
not wait upon academic theory or upon revolutionary change in 
all our present ways of doing business. 
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Miss Thompson's arguments against crop control all rest on the 
assumption that free competition and unlimited production have 
actually been the general rule in the United States until the 
A. A. A. came along and tampered with farm production in order 
to raise the price of farm products. 

In spite of what she says at the beginning of her article, logic 
compels her to assume that all the things the farmer has to buy 
in exchange for what he produces are also produced under the 
same kind of competition he faces, and sold as his products are 
sold for what they will bring in a market where supply and 
demand govern prices. This theory, of course, simply does not 
correspond to the real facts in the case. 

Let us take a simple example. In 1918, when the farmers first 
began to buy automobiles in great numbers, a Ford car cost 
about $600 and a bushel of wheat sold for $3. In other words, a 
Ford car could be exchanged for 200 bushels of wheat. In 1932 a 
bushel of wheat brought 30 cents. 

Had the rugged individualist’s theory of supply and demand 
been permitted to operate on Ford cars as it did on wheat, Ford 
cars should then have sold for $60. 

While the farmer continued to produce all the grain he could, 
and the law of supply and demand was driving the price of a 
bushel of his wheat from $3 to 30 cents, it was not permitted to 
operate on automobiles at all. The automobile industry, sitting 
safe from foreign competition behind a high tariff wall, and highly 
centralized at home, had long before worked out its own methods 
of curtailing the crop of automobiles. 

The columnists who weep periodically over the mythical little 
drowned pigs seldom worry about the idle factory workers and 
never at all about the unproduced automobiles. 

What has been said about automobiles is also true about farm 
implements, insecticides, fertilizers, insurance, household equip- 
ment, and even of many kinds of labor and most professional and 
other personal services. Production of all these was curtailed so 
that price could be maintained. l 

Most devastating of all to the farmer, the boom price levels were 
also maintained on debts and interest. A thousand dollars bor- 
rowed in 1920 represented 350 bushels of wheat, and required 21 or 
22 bushels for a year's interest. In 1932 the same debt represented 
3,000 bushels of wheat and called for the value of 180 or 200 
bushels for interest. 

The result of these economic developments has been the gradual 
impoverishment of the small towns and rural areas, until today in 
all the great farming regions, there is less and less real wealth each 
year instead of more and more as there should be. 

-It is conceivable that in some ideal future. state a completely 
unregulated economic order might work. That this could possibly 
be brought about in the present generation without violent revolu- 
tion is a notion too naive to be considered. It would require a 
reversal of present trends in almost every feature of modern in- 
dustry from cost accounting to the basic policies of labor unions. 

Yet laissez faire cannot continue indefinitely to be applied to 
some large and important sections of industry, while others operate 
on the principle of limiting production to control prices, under 
complete regimentation, not by authorized, elected, responsible - 
government, whose actions all can see, but by an invisible gov- 
ernment of a few great financial and industrial leaders. 

The real conditions that now actually face us cannot be con-. 
tinued without protecting the unorganized, naturally highly com- 
petitive industries. To fail much longer to give this protection 
will reduce the farmers, the small businessmen and all unorgan- 
ized workers to a state of peonage, and will cripple the rest of in- 
dustry, as it has done before, for want of the purchasing power 
of the underprivileged groups. 

A drive through the Cotton Belt, noting the condition both of 
the landowner and the sharecropper, will show any fair observer 
how far the process of impoverishment has already gone in one 


us, the least revolutionary, and the only prac- 
tical thing to do is for those who depend on the uni in- 
dustries to learn to play the game according to the rules that 
their organized fellow citizens have made for them. This means 
that they will organize for their own advantage when they can 
to meet their disadvantages by cooperation with each other, and 
to seek enough control of the authorized government so that 
they may pit it against the unauthorized, invisible government 
which has been operating industry largely to their disadvantage. 

Out of discussions, compromises, and working arrangements 
among equals, some measure of justice will come. This process 
is the essence of democracy. It necessarily implies none of the 
dreadful things that are conjured up by spokesmen of the groups 
who fear to lose some of the advantages they now believe they 
hold. 

To discuss crop control as if it were the single existing example 
of curtailment in the production of wealth, to view its implica- 
tions with alarm without considering with it the tariff problem, 
the foreign debt, the demoralized condition of European markets— 
in short, to discuss it at all without considering it as a part of 
a much larger and infinitely complicated set of problems, is not 
responsible journalism. (By Roscoe Pulliam, president, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch.) 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, it shall not be my purpose 


to occupy a great deal of the time of the Senate in dis- 
cussing the measure which is now before us, 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McGILL. My judgment is that a quorum is present, 
and I am willing to go forward, because we probably would 
not haye any more Senators present after the call had been 
completed than we have at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. I prefer to send for absent Senators, if 
the Senator will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McGILL. Very well. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Hitchcock Overton 
Ashurst Connally Johnson, Calif. Pittman 
Austin Copeland Johnson, Colo. Pope 
Bailey Dieterich g Radcliffe 
Bankhead Donahey Russell 
Barkley Duffy Lodge Schwartz 
Berry Ellender Logan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Frazier Lonergan Sheppard 
Bone George Lundeen Shipstead 
Borah Gerry McAdoo Smathers 
Gibson Smith 
Brown, Mich Gillette McGill Steiwer 
Brown, N. H. Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Graves McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Green Maloney Townsend 
Burke Guffey Miller 
Byrd Hale Minton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Harrison Murray Van Nuys 
Capper Hatch Neely Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Norris Walsh 
Chavez O'Mahoney White 


Mr. MINTON. I reannounce the absence of Senators as 
heretofore announced by me today for the reasons then 
assigned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr, McGILL. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to take 
much of the time of the Senate to discuss this bill. In my 
judgment the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Perz! has very thor- 
oughly and carefully explained the details and provisions of 
the bill as it pertains to the commodities of wheat and corn; 
and I feel that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
today has very thoroughly and fully explained its provisions 
so far as the commodity of cotton is concerned. It is my 
understanding that later on the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] will explain the provisions which have to do with 
rice and tobacco, concerning which he has given special 
attention. 

Coming from what I regard as being one of the principal 
agricultural States, I feel I should give to some extent my 
attitude on the measure, and discuss in a brief way the 
hearings which have been held and which had to do largely 
with the provisions of the bill. 

Prior to the time the Congress adjourned at the end of 
the last session, as has been referred to by the Senator from 
Alabama and by the Senator from Idaho, the Congress passed 
a joint resolution. There are some provisions of that joint 
resolution to which I desire to make reference. In it the 
Congress stated: 

(1) That farmers are entitled to their fair share of the national 


income; 

(2) That consumers should be afforded protection against the 
consequences of drought, floods, and pestilence causing abnormally 
high prices by storage of reserve supplies of big crop years for use 
in time of crop failure; 

(3) That if consumers are given the protection of such an ever- 
normal-granary plan, farmers should be safeguarded against undue 
price declines by a system of loans supplementing their national 
soil-conservation program; 

(4) That control of agricultural surpluses above the ever-normal- 
granary supply is necessary to safeguard the Nation’s investment 
in loans and to protect farmers against a price collapse due to 
bumper yields resulting in production beyond all domestic and 
foreign need; 

(5) That the present Soil Conservation Act should be continued, 
its operations simplified, and provision made for reduced payments 
to large operators on a graduated scale to promote the interest of 
individual farming; 

(6) That, linked with control of agricultural surpluses, there 
should be research into new uses for agricultural commodities and 
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the products thereof and search for new uses, new outlets, and new 
markets at home and abroad. 

This joint resolution was first passed by the Senate on 
August 13, the day on which it was reported as an original 
joint resolution; was finally passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 20, and was finally passed by the Sen- 
ate on August 21. The bill, which was introduced by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] and myself, known as Sen- 
ate bill 2787, was introduced in this body on the 15th day 
of July; and the action taken by the Senate and by the 
House in passing the joint resolution to which I have re- 
ferred took place following the introduction of the bill and, 
in my judgment, set forth practically the fundamentals of 
the bill now before us. 

Following the introduction of the bill there was reported 
to the Senate by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, an original resolution framed by that committee 
known as Senate Resolution 158. This resolution was re- 
ported on the 23d day of July, following the introduction 
of the bill by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] and myself. 
It was agreed to by. the Senate on the 10th day of August 
of this year, within 3 days prior to the time the Senate 
first passed the joint resolution of the two Houses, and what 
did the Senate resolution provide? 

Among other things, it provided: 

That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
conduct investigations and draft legislation to maintain both 
parity of prices paid to farmers for agricultural commodities mar- 
keted by them for domestic consumption and export and parity 
of income for farmers marketing such commodities; and, without 
interfering with the maintenance of such parity prices, to provide 
an ever-normal granary for each major agricultural commodity; 
and to conserve national soil resources and prevent the wasteful 
use of soil fertility; and, in particular, so to consider S. 2787. The 
committee shall report to the Senate, within 1 week from the 
beginning of the next session of Congress, the result of its investi- 
gations, together with its recommendations for legislation upon 
the subject covered by this resolution. 

Reference has been made from time to time in the course 
of debate to the fact that special consideration had been given 
by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to Senate bill 2787. After Senate Resolution 158 
was agreed to, subcommittees of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry were appointed by the chairman of the 
committee. It so happened that he designated me as chair- 
man of a subcommittee consisting also of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore], and, if I am not mistaken, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Moore]. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] worked with that subcommittee a portion of the 
time. It was understood that we were to hold hearings in the 
States in which corn and wheat were the major surplus com- 
modities, or at points where farmers from those States could 
best be heard. With that understanding in view, we held 
hearings for 3 days at Spokane, Wash.; for 3 days at Boise 
City, Idaho; for 1 day at Great Falls, Mont.; for 2 days at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak.; for 2 days at St. Paul, Minn.; for 3 
days at Sioux City, Iowa; and for 4 days in my home State 
of Kansas. We then held hearings for 2 days at Columbus, 
Ohio, and later for 2 days in New York. 

Our schedule was made for all of these engagements, other 
than the ones at Columbus, Ohio, and later in New York, 
prior to the time we started the holding of hearings at Spo- 
kane, Wash. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] largely 
had charge of arrangements for the hearings at Spokane, 
and I am satisfied from the large number of farmers who 
attended those hearings that it was well known not only 
in the State of Washington, but in the State of Oregon, and 
in northern Idaho, when and where the hearings were to be 
held. They were well attended, and we heard from every 
farmer it was possible for us to hear from during the 3 days 
we were there. 

Witnesses or farmers appeared from all of the States I 
have mentioned at the hearing in Spokane. Farmers ap- 
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peared in Boise city, Idaho, from the other parts of Idaho, 
from Utah, Nevada, and parts of Wyoming. At Great Falls, 
Mont., they appeared not only from Montana, but farmers 
appeared from Wyoming and some from the State of Nevada. 

At Grand Forks, N. Dak., farmers appeared from western 
Minnesota and from throughout the State of North Dakota. 
At Sioux City they appeared from South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Iowa, and in Kansas they appeared from Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and some from the State of Oklahoma came to the 
hearings in Kansas, 

At Columbus, Ohio, we heard farmers from the States of 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. In New York State farmers 
came from all the northeastern States except Delaware. 

The subcommittee heard from farmers from 29 of the States 
of the Union. It must be conceded, therefore, I think, that 
not only were fair hearings held, but they were rather com- 
plete hearings, and in my judgment that method of holding 
hearings is the best way to ascertain the viewpoint of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits as to the form legislation 
should take. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, was there any unanimity of 
opinion among these farmers or anything approaching 
unanimity of opinion for crop control? I am very curious 
about the reaction the Senator got from the meetings he 
held. I know they were interesting gatherings. 

Mr. McGILL. I think so; and I hope to reach that point 
in just a moment in my discussion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
at these meetings to which he has made specific reference 
there was any particular group of farmers present as dis- 
tinguished from other groups. In other words, did it im- 
press the Senator that a certain group of farmers were 
appearing while others were not making an appearance? 

Mr, McGILL. No; I was not so impressed. I was im- 
pressed with the fact that farmers generally came, and I 
think that the printed records of the hearings will show 
that. I hope the transcript of the hearings may be here 
tomorrow, at least. All the portions with which I had any- 
thing to do I corrected several days ago in order that they 
might be printed. They will disclose the fact that the ma- 
jority of the farmers who appeared before the subcommittee 
did not belong to any farm organization. 

So far as farm organization groups are concerned, in the 
State of Washington, let us say, I think the larger portion 
of those who attended were members of the Grange. Some 
were members of the Farmers’ Union. I think those from 
Oregon came both from the Farmers’ Union and the Grange. 
As I recall, those were the dominant farm organizations of 
those States. I may be in error about that, but that is my 
recollection. In some of the other States there would be 
more of one group, probably, than of another. But I was 
not impressed that the hearings were dominated by any par- 
ticular group. 

I wish to go further with that. Reference has been made 
in the course of the debate to the fact that special emphasis 
was given by the subcommittee to Senate bill 2787. At each 
one of the meetings, on the opening day, with the exception 
of the hearings held at Boise City, Idaho, and Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] presiding in 
Idaho and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] in 
North Dakota, I stated to all those assembled who had come 
to be heard that the hearings were not limited to the scope 
of any particular bill pending in Congress, that they were 
not limited to any bill, that witnesses or farmers were at 
liberty to give their viewpoints as to the form farm legisla- 
tion should take, whether or not their views were reflected 
by any bill pending in the National Congress. 

Further than that, I called attention to some of the bills 
that were pending. I called attention to the bill introduced 
by the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo]. I called 
attention to the bill introduced by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore] and myself. I called attention to a bill which 
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was introduced, I think, by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], and I think a similar bill was likewise introduced 
in the House of Representatives. 

I called attention to such bills as were then pending and 
emphasized the point that the hearings were not limited to 
the scope of any bill; that all persons appearing were entitled 
to give their views, and that if they could not cover their 
viewpoint within the time they were allowed for oral discus- 
sion, they would be allowed, in addition thereto, to prepare 
in writing any additional material they might wish the com- 
mittee to have, and either file it with the subcommittee or 
forward it to the clerk of the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and that it would be con- 
sidered a part of the proceedings. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In the hearings that were conducted, 
to which the Senator has made reference, do any particular 
agency or individual appear to arrange the list of speakers 
or call the speakers who addressed the committee? 

Mr. McGILL. As I have said, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore] largely had charge of the arrangements with 
reference to the committee hearings held at Spokane and 
Boise City, Idaho. The hearing at Great Falls, Mont., was 
arranged while we were holding our hearing at Spokane. 
The clerk of our committee gave notice to every farm organi- 
zation in Montana and surrounding States—that is, he sent 
word to the heads of such organizations and gave notice to 
State officials and Members of Congress. 

To some extent I had to do with arranging the proceed- 
ings at Grand Forks, N. Dak., St. Paul, Sioux City, and in 
my home State, and I took the precaution to write a letter to 
every Member of Congress from the States of North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota, in- 
viting them to have appear before the committee two or 
three farmers of their districts whom they might regard as 
well informed on agricultural matters. 

In addition to that I wrote to the president of the Farmers’ 
Union of each one of those States and the master of the 
Grange of each State, and to the president of the Farm 
Bureau Federation of each State, and where the State had 
a department of agriculture, I communicated with that 
department of agriculture, making a similar request to that 
made of the Members of Congress. So that it must be 
apparent that there was no such thing as allowing these 
hearings to be in the hands of any particular group or any 
particular organization. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In view of the fact that I have read in 
the press, as I suppose others have read, that certain agri- 
cultural organizations are opposed to the pending measure, 
while others favor it, I should like to ask the Senator whether 
that fact was brought out at the hearings. I ask, by way of 
illustration, whether the National Grange, for instance, op- 
posed legislation of this kind, while, we will say, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation supported it, or vice versa? 

Mr.McGILL. That would depend, I may say in response to 
the Senator, on the State about which there might be inquiry. 

I feel, and I believe the Senators from that State will concur 
with me, that in the State of Washington the Grange favored 
the bill. I think it is also true in the State of Ohio that 
the State master of the Grange was stronger for the bill 
than was the president of the Farm Bureau of Ohio. As a 
matter of fact, I felt that the president of the Farm Bureau 
of Ohio was opposed to the bill but that the State master 
of the Grange of Ohio was in favor of it. In some of the 
other States it will be found that the reverse is true. In my 
judgment, the bill is favored largely by the Farm Bureau, and 
many of its principles have now been endorsed by the 
Farmers’ Union in their national convention held in Okla- 
homa City recently. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield, 
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Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. At this point in the Senator’s 
remarks I should like to ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record resolutions by Wilson Creek Grange, No. 935, 
Wilson Creek, Wash., on this subject, and to state that in 
my opinion the resolutions very definitely express the opin- 
ion and wishes of the Grange of the State of Washington as 
expressed to me in dozens of letters I have received. 

Mr. McGILL. If the Senator from Washington proposes 
to insert those resolutions in niy remarks, I ask what was 
their attitude with reference to the bill. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, Their attitude was very defi- 
nitely in favor of the bill and the principles of the bill. A 
week ago Saturday the State master of the Grange of the 
State of Washington was in the city of Washington, and he 
stated without qualification that the Grange of the State of 
Washington was in favor of this legislation and its prin- 
ciples. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WILSON CREEK GRANGE, No. 935, 
Wilson Creek, Wash., October 23, 1937. 

“Whereas it is very evident that farmers are not receiving a 
parity price for their products; and 

“Whereas the prosperity of all farmers and laborers is either 
directly or tndirestiy greatly dependent upon the buying power of 
the farmers; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States has called a 


session of the Congress for November 15 to consider farm legisla- 
tion: Therefore, be it now 

“Resolved by Wilson Creek Grange, No. 935, assembled in regu- 
lar session, That we ask our Senators and Representatives to do 
their utmost in effecting passage of legislation that will give the 
farmers of the United States crop control together with protection 
for the consumer, and a parity price for farm products; be it 
further 

“Resolved, rat a copy of this resolution be mailed to each of 
our Senators, to our Representative, to Grant County Pomona 
Grange, to Grange News, to National Master Brother Louis Taber, 
also to State Master Brother Ervin King. 2 


ZECKLER, 
“L, F. LORENTZEN, 
“J. J, BRYANT, 
“Resolution Committee.” 


Adopted by Wilson Creek Grange, No. 935, without a dissenting 
vote, 


C. F. MorpHorst, Master. 

[SEAL] Rorann Fress, Secretary. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I also desire to state that in 
the State of Idaho—and if I am not correct the Senators 
from Idaho who are both on the floor will correct me—the 
State master of the Grange appeared before the committee 
in opposition to the bill. Recently he was sent as a delegate 
to the national convention of the Grange, and was instructed 
by his State organization to vote in favor of the principles 
embodied in this bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In order that we may be enlightened 
upon this matter, and in view of certain reports that have 
come to some of us, did the Senator find at the hearings that 
the extension agents or the Extension Service was particu- 
larly active either one way or the other? 

Mr. McGILL, Soil-conservation committeemen appeared 
before the committee. One or two members of the extension 
services may have appeared. I do not recall that any rep- 
resentative of the extension department of any particular 
college ever appeared. If my recollection serves me right, 
possibly one such representative in the State of North Dakota 
did appear. My judgment is that no others appeared. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McGILL, I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. When and where was it that the master 
of the State Grange of Idaho was instructed to vote for this 
measure? 

Mr. McGILL. It is my understanding that he was elected 
as a delegate to the national conventions since we held the 
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hearings. That was done at Lewiston, I believe. He was 
instructed to vote in his national convention contrary to the 
views expressed by him at the time the subcommittee was 
in Idaho, and in favor of the principles of this bill. An- 
other delegate was elected to go along with him, and both 
of them had the same instructions. I was advised of that 
fact not only through reading of it, but the other delegate 
from Idaho told me that those were their instructions. 

Mr. BORAH. I followed the meetings of the convention 
at Lewiston, and did not see that in the resolutions, I only 
know that while the convention might have controlled the 
vote to the master of the Grange it did not control his mind, 
because he is still opposed to the bill. 

Mr. McGILL. I did not intend to say that the instruc- 
tions he received from his State organization reflected his 
mental attitude, but they certainly reflected the attitude of 
the Grange of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not discover anything to that effect 
in the proceedings at Lewiston. I shall find out, so that’ we 
may have the absolute record. 

Mr. McGILL. I shall be glad if the Senator will do that. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McNARY. So long as we are discussing this subject, 
it might be well 

Mr. McGILL, I yield for a question only. I am going 
forward soon with my remarks, and request not to be inter- 
rupted until I conclude them; but at this time I am per- 
fectly willing to yield for a question. I do not yield for the 
purpose of allowing the Senator from Oregon to make a 
speech in my time. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator desires to discriminate be- 
tween the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] 
and the Senator from Oregon, I am prepared to yield to that 


Grange’s attitude in that State. I wish to express the 
Grange’s attitude in my section; but inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator does not desire me to make that a part of the Recorp, 
I shall do it in my own time. 

Mr. McGILL. I think the Senator should do it in his 
own time. 

Mr. McNARY. I also shall remember the discrimination 
practiced. 

Mr. McGILL, I did not intend to discriminate against 
the Senator from Oregon, and I do not believe he has been 
very much discriminated against by what I have done. It 
certainly must be apparent that to rise on the floor of the 
Senate in my time and ask to discuss the proceedings of 
the convention of the National Grange is hardly a proper 
interruption of one Senator by another. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. It is going to be necessary for some of us 
to see a part of this picture through the eyes of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, who had the advantage of going about 
the country and interviewing a great many farmers and 
farm groups; and when the Senator is discussing the bill I 
hope he will also go beyond my request made a few minutes 
ago and enlighten us as to whether or not the farmers, for 
instance, producing one commodity, like wheat, had some 
unanimity of opinion as to how that commodity should be 
handled. I am very curious about that, because my State 
is a wheat producer. Other States are great wheat pro- 
ducers. I am very curious as to whether those farmers had 
any unanimity of opinion at all as to any mode of pro- 
cedure in handling surplus crops. 

Mr. McGILL., I did wish to make a statement with fur- 
ther reference to the hearings, and then I shall be glad to 
pass from that portion of the discussion. 

Insofar as concerns the question of the subcommittee in 
its hearings emphasizing Senate bill 2787, I do not think 
that was done beyond questioning farmers who appeared be- 
fore the committee who made reference to the principles 
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involved in the bill or to the bill itself. If the bil was 
referred to by members of the subcommittee more than any 
other bill pending in Congress, the committee was doing 
nothing other than to carry out the instructions of the 
Senate in the Senate resolution authorizing and directing 
the hearings, and directing the committee to give particular 
attention to that bill. 

So I feel that all reference heretofore made to partiality 
with reference to notice of the hearings of the subcommittee, 
and opportunity for persons to be heard, is fully and com- 
pletely answered by our statement that we had farmers 
appear before us from 29 of the agricultural States. 

Mr. President, I have views on this measure that I do 
not believe are at variance with any of those expressed by 
other proponents of the bill in the Senate who have pre- 
ceded me; but I do wish to discuss the measure in my own 
peculiar fashion, and to give my views with reference to some 
of its provisions. During that period I should prefer not to 
be interrupted, because I would like my statement clearly to 
reflect my views in chronological order. 

Mr. President, the objective of the bill is to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
and rice to the extent necessary to provide such adequate 
and balanced flow of such commodities as will maintain a 
parity of prices, and thereby a parity of income, to the 
farmers producing such commodities marketed for domestic 
consumption and export and, insofar as will not interfere 
with the maintenance of parity prices, provide an ever- 
normal granary for wheat and corn and conserve national 
soil resources and prevent the wasteful use of soil fertility. 

“Parity,” as applied to prices for such commodities as is 
stated in the bill, is to be that price for the commodity as 
will give to the commodity a purchasing power with respect 
to articles that farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing 
power of such commodity in the period from August 1909 to 
July 1914. Except as to tobacco, the period shall be from 
August 1919 to July 1929, the theory being that the purchas- 
ing power of such commodities shall be the general average 
purchasing power such commodities had during such base 
periods; that, if parity of prices is attained to the producers 
of such commodities, it will thereby bring to pass a parity of 
income to such producers. 

As contemplated in the bill, interstate or foreign commerce 
means sale, marketing, trade, and traffic between any State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia or Puerto Rico, and 
any place outside thereof, or points within the same State or 
Territory or within the District of Columbia or Puerto Rico 
through any place outside thereof, and the term “affect in- 
terstate or foreign commerce” means, among other things, in 
such commerce, or to burden or obstruct such commerce or 
the free and orderly flow thereof, or to create or tend to 
create a surplus of any such agricultural commodity which 
burdens or obstructs such commerce or the free and orderly 
flow thereof. 

It will be observed that to attain parity of prices to the 
farmers producing such agricultural commodities as are 
specified in the bill would mean that such commodities at 
all times have the same purchasing power with regard to 
articles that farmers buy as those commodities had in the 
base period. Prices of articles farmers buy refiect increases 
in industrial wages, costs of living, and production generally, 
and, therefore, to attain a parity of prices would mean that 
the farm price for either of such commodities would follow 
and keep pace with the rise and fall of the farmer’s cost of 
living and production, all with regard to the cost of articles 
that farmers buy. It is a theory of the bill that for any 
given period or throughout the years farmers will not only 
attain a much larger income but also more of a stabilized 
income if the selling prices of their commodities are brought 
more in harmony with costs of living and production than 
for them to receive peak prices during periods of scarcity 
when there is a small quantity of farm products to sell 
and depression prices during years of overabundance. 
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The provisions in the bill as to wheat and corn contained 
in title I with reference to an ever-normal granary should 
not be misconstrued. The language of the bill is clear in 
its provisions wherein it is stated that it is the policy to 
provide an ever-normal granary for wheat or corn when 
such a policy would not interfere with the maintenance of 
parity prices. The language is: 

Without interfering with the maintenance of such parity prices 
provide an ever-normal granary for each such commodity. 

It is against the philosophy of the bill to build up abnormal 
surpluses. It is the philosophy of the bill to attain parity 
prices. A fair construction of the bill is that with regard to 
either wheat or corn the policy is to be to adjust production of 
those commodities for the control of surpluses to the point 
where there will be for market and marketed normally what 
the domestic and foreign markets require and will take, plus 
a normal carry-over not too large as to interfere with parity 
prices. 

There are, for example, different classifications, types, and 
grades of wheat which are in a sense separate commodi- 
ties and, if this bill should become the law, may be treated 
as separate commodities if such treatment is necessary in 
order adequately to effectuate the policy of this act with re- 
spect to market classification, type, or grade. The white 
wheat of the Northwest, the soft red winter wheat, hard red 
winter wheat, and durum wheat could be treated as separate 
commodities. We frequently find ourselves short of an ade- 
quate supply of durum or high-protein wheat, such as is 
produced in States like North Dakota and Montana. The 
wheats imported are of that type, and are necessary for 
blending with other wheats in order for the millers to make 
the high-grade flour used by our people. It would seem 
proper to store in granaries any surplus we may have of that 
type of wheat if there be years in which we produced more 
than our market requirements. Of the other wheats we never 
have a shortage, and to my mind no granary would be neces- 
sary other than what might be termed, and as heretofore has 
been considered as, a “normal carry-over.” This, to my mind, 
is in line with the viewpoint of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace. Let me quote from a speech delivered by him in 
my home city of Wichita, Kans., on Tuesday the 23d of this 
month, on the subject of A National Wheat Program: 

Any adjustments in wheat acreage beyond the needs of soil 
conservation should not be construed as an effort to control the 
price of wheat. The United States production of wheat is 
only one-fourth of that of the world, and naturally we cannot 
hope to control the world price. But, since the price of wheat 
in the United States is responsive not only to the world market 
but to conditions at home, it is important to the 
piling up of supplies so great as to cause a price collapse. Hence 
the provision for wheat acreage 

The third part of the program would be the creation of an 
ever-normal granary for at least the hard wheats. Such a granary 
would not be needed for the white wheat of the Northwest, of 
which there is practically always an exportable surplus, or for 
the aor soa winter wheat, which is always available in plentiful 

n . 
gut a granary for the hard wheats of the Great Plains would 
be very useful. The hard red wheats are in demand by the mills 
of this and foreign countries for mixing with the soft red wheat. 


If production is adjusted so as to bring to pass an adequate 
and balanced flow of the commodities of wheat and corn 
such as is contemplated by the provisions of title I of this 
bill, which are in line with the views expressed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it will mean the attainment of approxi- 
mately parity prices for wheat and corn on the markets of 
this country; and if that end be attained, and it can be, the 
cost to the Government under title I, pertaining to wheat 
and corn, will be only nominal in addition to the administra- 
tive expense and well within the cost at least for those com- 
modities of the present soil-conservation program. 

If the average market price for the year is parity or above 
parity or as high as the maximum income rate provided in 
schedule A, there would be no parity payments and the 
surplus reserve loans would be more than adequately se- 
cured. I mean by this that the surplus reserve loans become 
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available to the producer at the beginning of the marketing 
year. The parity payments are not due until the end of the 
marketing year. If parity or above parity, or even the maxi- 
mum income rate set forth in schedule A, is attained and 
maintained on a general average for the entire year on the 
markets of the country for wheat and corn, no parity pay- 
ment would then be due to the producers of such commodi- 
ties, and if surplus reserve loans had been made at the be- 
ginning of such marketing year, their repayment would be 
assured. This is the philosophy of the bill insofar as parity 
prices, reserve loans, and parity payments are concerned, and 
if followed will result in great value not only to the producers 
but to all elements of our society, as well as an adequate and 
balanced flow of such commodities into both interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

It is not my purpose in these remarks to treat in detail 
with provisions of the bill section by section for the reason 
that its details have been so amply and ably explained by 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], and as matters 
pertaining to them will doubtless arise upon the considera- 
tion of the various committee and other proposed amend- 
ments to the bill, but I do wish to impress upon the Senate, 
if I may, the objectives of the bill and the reasonableness 
of accomplishing their attainment. 

Under the provisions of the bill a normal year’s domestic 
consumption shall be the average quantity of the com- 
modity produced in the United States that was consumed 
in the United States during the preceding 10 marketing 
years adjusted for current trends in such consumption. A 
normal year's exports shall be the yearly average quantity 
of the commodity produced in the United States that was 
exported from the United States during the preceding 10 
years adjusted for current trends in such exports. A mar- 
keting year for wheat is from July 1 of one year to June 
30 of the following year; for corn from October 1 of one 
year to September 30 of the succeeding year. Total supply 
of wheat or corn is the carry-over at the beginning of the 
marketing year plus the estimated production thereof in 
the United States during the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins. In this connection it is important 
to note that the normal supply for wheat is a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports plus 10 percent thereof as 
an allowance for a normal carry-over, and for corn it is a 
normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, which 
means that a normal supply for wheat is established at about 
750,000,000 bushels and corn 2,375,000,000 bushels. 

Under the terms of the bill, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall find as of the beginning of a marketing year that the 
total supply of wheat will exceed the normal supply. of 750,- 
000,000 bushels by more than 10 percent, he shall pro- 
claim the amount of such total supply and on the 15th day 
after such proclamation a marketing quota as to that com- 
modity shall be in effect subject to the referendum clause of 
the bill, and the same principle applies with reference to 
percent of normal supply and marketing quotas in regard to 
the commodity of corn. 

If adjustment of production and marketing quotas are 
employed to provide a normal, adequate, and balanced flow 
of such commodities into interstate and foreign commerce, 
it is my contention that then and in that event there will 
be approximately parity prices on the markets of this coun- 
try for such commodities and that small or no parity pay- 
ments by the Government will be required on them or either 
of them, and no losses could be sustained by reason of sur- 
plus reserve loans made at the beginning of the marketing 
year on either of said commodities. This end, in my judg- 
ment, can be attained, and at the same time provide ade- 
quate supplies for domestic consumption and all profitable 
exports. 

The interests of the small farmer, to my mind, are cared 
for in this title, wherein it is provided with reference to 
wheat and corn that neither of those commodities shall be 
deemed to be produced for market whenever the amount 
thereof produced and consumed annually on the farm is 
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more than 75 percent of the normal yield, and that when- 
ever in case of corn the normal yield on the soil-depleting 
base acreage is less than 300 bushels and in wheat is less than 
100 bushels and the acreage devoted does not exceed the base 
acreage. 

It is a policy of the bill to go forward with conserving our 
national soil resources, and to do so, among other methods, 
through preventing the production of surpluses which expend 
our soil fertility without commensurate return to the farmer 
or the public, and for which there are no adequate markets, 
present or prospective. 

Soil Conservation Act payments are not to be made to non- 
cooperators who are eligible to become such, and in lieu of 
payments under such act with respect to wheat and corn pro- 
duced for market cooperators shall receive the parity pay- 
ments under adjustment contracts, provided that if for any 
year an eligible farmer produces no wheat or corn for mar- 
ket, but. devotes to soil-conservation uses the acreage custo- 
marily devoted to such production, such farmer would then 
be entitled to Soil Conservation Act payments, whether or 
not he had become a cooperator. It is my contention that 
this measure would.assure to the producer of the commodi- 
ties of wheat and corn substantially a parity return for nor- 
mal supplies of such commodities; that such return is fair 
to all elements of our population and tends toward the pro- 
motion of national prosperity. A parity price for wheat and 
corn would tend to eliminate violent. fluctuations in the cost 
of feedstuffs. - This, it would seem to me, would be of great 
value to the dairy and livestock farmers by stabilizing the 
price for said products and would tend toward dairy and 
livestock farmers obtaining a parity income. 

In maintaining parity price and thereby parity of income 
the importance of the direct effect upon maintaining such 
price of the surplus reserve loans is vital in that they will 
permit.more orderly marketing and enable the farmer to 
withhold and store a large part of the normal carry-over. 

The base acreage established by the bill for each of the 
commodities of wheat and corn is approximately the average 
acreage during the past 10 years necessary for the production 
of the quantities of each of said commodities contemplated 
under the terms of the bill and are sufficiently large to cover 
an aggregate base acreage equal in amount to that recognized 
under the existing Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, The national base acreage is to be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the acreage devoted to production of 
the commodity during the preceding 10 years with adjust- 
ments for abnormal weather conditions and trends. 

The State acreage is allotted among counties in local ad- 
ministrative areas within the State. The local allotments 
are allotted among the farms within the area through local 
committees of farmers, to be equitably adjusted by the com- 
mittee among such farmers, the adjustment to be made on 
tillable acreage, type of soil, topography, and production 
facilities. 

To my mind the administration of this measure, other than 
by employees of the Department of Agriculture, by the farm- 
ers in the several States and localities, is important for the 
reason that it would seem to give the farmer the largest 
practicable control in the administration of the provisions of 
the bill. The Secretary of Agriculture would be required to 
use State committees selected by the farmers of the States 
and local committees selected by the farmers of a county. 

We are beginning now to hear from those, the great ma- 
jority of whom are not farmers, but who contend that any 
agricultural program calculated to be of real and substantial 
value to the producers of agricultural commodities is coer- 
cive and destructive of freedom. It should be borne in mind 
that there is not much liberty or freedom of action to the 
producer whose farming operations must be carried on under 
economic conditions which cause him to sustain a financial 
loss each year in carrying on his business. Farmers are 
entitled to receive their fair share of the national income. 
The facts are that today the farmers constitute approxi- 
matley 30 percent of our population and are receiving ap- 
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proximately 11 percent of our national income. It has long 
been a recognized fact that the agricultural industry is the 
basic industry of the Nation and that, without it, other in- 
dustries could not thrive or survive. It is of paramount im- 
portance to every citizen of the land that this great industry 
be able to go forward on a paying basis. 

Mr. GILLETTE rose. 

Mr. McGILL. If I may conclude in just a moment, I shall 
then be glad to be interrupted by the Senator, and answer 
any questions I am able to answer. 
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such as to enable one engaged in farming, who diligently 
applies himself to his farming operations, regardless of the 
location of his farm, to derive from his efforts not only the 
cost of his farming operations but a reasonable and fair 
profit in addition thereto; and this should be so whether his 
cost of operations are of the general average cost in the 
country or otherwise. 

The economic maladjustment of agriculture has been 
recognized in the party platforms of both of the major 
political parties over a long period of years with pledge upon 
pledge to adjust the economic factors adversely affecting the 
farmers of the country to the end that they may be placed 
upon an economic equality with other industries. 

Insofar as adjustment contracts are concerned to bring 
production and supply more nearly in line with both do- 
mestic and foreign market requirements, virtually all farm- 
ers appearing before the subcommittee which held hearings 
in the wheat- and corn-growing sections of the country, tes- 
tified that they regarded such a program as wholly volun- 
tary and in no wise coercive and that they had at all times 
so regarded such a program. These farmers further stated 
their view to be that farming, which constitutes the agri- 
cultural industry, is national in scope rather than local; that 
the economic factors affecting farmers in no wise are, or can 
be governed or controlled within State lines; and that by 
reason of the great number of farmers throughout the coun- 
try, it is impossible for them to organize and place their in- 
dustry on a business basis, as is possible in other industries, 
without the aid of legislation at the hands of the National 
Congress. 

Farmers cannot, as manufacturers do, control their output 
in order to maintain a fair standard price. The farming 
population is entitled to have enacted in its behalf by the 
National Congress a law providing an avenue whereby the 
great industry of agriculture can be placed by those engaged 
in it on a business basis. In no other way can the agricul- 
tural industry prosper and thrive; and when it does prosper 
and thrive national recovery will soon be an accomplished 
fact. 

In my judgment, this bill is not only a long step in the right 
direction, but it is a direct and long step toward attaining the 
desired goal for the farmers of the country. That it is per- 
fect, no one will contend; but it does provide, in my judgment, 
the best program thus far proposed. The time is here when 
the pledges often made to the farmers of the country should 
be fulfilled to the utmost of our ability to fulfill them. 

In my judgment, this bill, being one to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in the commodities designated in the 
bill to the extent necessary to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of such commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and thus being based on the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, as it should be, is well within constitu- 
tional limitations and within the power of the Congress to 
enact it. 

I do not propose to enter upon a detailed discussion of the 
constitutionality of the measure, as that would be only a 
reiteration of what has been said on this floor in the course 
of debate thus far, and constitutes a phase which has been 
weil and ably covered by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
PoE I: but my purpose is to emphasize the general philosophy 
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of the bill and the practicability of its administration. That 
it is constitutional, I have no doubt, and I contend that it 
falls well within the principles involyed in the opinions 
handed down by the Supreme Court upholding the validity of 
the Labor Relations Act. 

Iam not unmindful of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Hoosac Mills case holding the original Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act unconstitutional. The issue here involved, how- 
ever, was not involved in that decision, as was expressly stated 
in the majority opinion. Referring to section 8 of Article I 
of the Constitution the Court said: 

The third clause endows the Congress with power “to regulate 
commerce * * * among the several States.” 


& reference in its first section to a burden upon, and an 
obstruction of the normal currents of commerce, the act under 


clause, 
which, for the purpose of the present case, may be put aside as 
irrelevant. 


It is well to note that that legislation was sought to be 
upheld by the Government through the taxing power con- 
ferred upon the Congress to provide for the general welfare. 

Insofar as agricultural production being a local matter is 
concerned as involved in the constitutional question before us, 
it should be considered in the light of the decisions of the 
Court and in their opinions upholding the validity of the 
Labor Relations Act. 

In the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation case, decided 
April 12, 1937, the Court in the syllabus said: 

Although activities may be intrastate in character when sep- 
arately considered, if they have such a close and substantial rela- 
tion to interstate commerce that their control is essential or appro- 
priate, to protect that commerce from burden and obstructions 
Congress has the power to exercise that control. 

The Court further said in the syllabus: 

The close and intimate effect which brings the subject within 
the reach of Federal power may be due to activities in relation 
to productive industry although the industry when separately 
viewed is local. 


The Court in the opinion stated: 


Although activities may be intrastate in character when sep- 
arately considered if they have such a close and substantial rela- 
tion to interstate commerce that their control is essential or appro- 
priate, to protect that commerce from burdens and obstructions 
Congress cannot be denied the power to exercise that control. 

I contend that if the laborer engaged at a steel plant or 
in a drygoods manufacturing concern whose labor in produc- 
ing is entirely local in character as was true in the cases in- 
volved in the decisions of Jones & Laughlin and Freedman, 
Harry Marx Clothing Co., is so related to interstate com- 
merce by reason of the fact that a certain percentage of 
the production of such laborers’ work later would be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce, then certainly it must be held 
that agricultural production which flows from the farms of 
every State in the Union into interstate commerce through- 
out the several States is likewise within the commerce clause 
of the Constitution and within the power of the Congress to 
legislate concerning it. 

Mr, President, I have occupied the floor longer than I had 
intended, but I did wish to state my conclusions as to the 
philosophy of the bill in such a way that I could not be 
misunderstood. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In the course of the Senator’s remarks, 
when he was referring to the administrative provisions of the 
bill, I think he inadvertently stated that it was to be admin- 
istered by the county committees and State committees 
selected by the farmers themselves. The bill does not so 
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provide, I am sure the Senator will recall. The administra- 
tive units are to be selected by the administrative committees. 
The county committees are to be composed of the chairmen of 
the administrative committees, and the State committee is to 
be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture, and not selected 
by the farmers, as provided on page 75. 

Mr. McGILL. I have in mind subdivision (b), line 15, on 
page 73, as follows: 

The Secretary shall designate local administrative areas as units 
for the administration of programs carried out pursuant to this 
title, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, and such 
other agricultural laws as he may specify. Farmers having farms 
lying within any such local administrative area, and participating 
or cooperating in programs administered within such area, shall 
elect annually from among their number a local committee for 
such area. 

That is what I had in mind, that the farmers would have 
opportunity of selecting the committee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The chairmen of the local committees, 
then, shall constitute the county committee. The State com- 
mittee is to be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
know the Senator inadvertently referred to that. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
whether this is not his construction of the bill, in a large 
way, with reference to corn and wheat. There is first pro- 
vided a purely voluntary way in which the farmers may 
reduce their production—the Secretary is to make a calcula- 
tion of the number of acres necessary to be planted that 
will produce the amount of wheat that will bring about a 
balanced supply. Therefore, under the contract, in a purely 
voluntary fashion, the farmers can balance the supply. But, 
if they fail to do so, I ask the Senator if the provision for 
an ever-normal granary does not come into play at a cer- 
tain time when only the cooperators comply, and it is only 
when one gets 10 percent beyond the normal supply that 
the compulsory feature, if there is a desire to call it that— 
the marketing quota—comes into play. So that under the 
program, in reference to corn and wheat, there would be 
given to the farmers a full opportunity for them to do the 
job. If they fail to do so, the bill then gives power to the 
Secretary, after a referendum, to accomplish the purpose 
desired. 

Is not that the difference between the bill as it applies 
to corn and wheat and as it applies to the other commodi- 
ties covered in the bill? The voluntary program is not 
presented to the farmers to make their own reductions as 
to the others, whereas with reference to these two commodi- 
ties it is given to them. 

Does not the Senator also agree that that is the apparent 
sentiment of the great majority of the people who produce 
those two commodities? 

Mr. McGILL. I think the Senator has stated correctly the 
proper interpretation to be placed upon the bill. As the bill 
is now drawn, with reference to wheat, the marketing quota 
would become effective after the production of 10 percent 
more than normal; subject, however, to the action which 
might be taken in the referendum. But I agree with the 
Senator’s interpretation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was interested in that part of the very 
able Senator’s presentation relating to the reason for the 
provisions of the bill; that is, the statement which dealt with 
the relative importance of the five basic commodities men- 
tioned in the bill. I wonder whether the committee intended 
to regulate the production of all of the major basic agricul- 
tural commodities, or to select only five, say, five out of six, 
for example. 

Mr. McGILL. As the Senator will recall, the bill orig- 
inally was introduced on the 15th day of July, and I think 
it was the theory of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] 
and myself, who introduced the bill, that the prices of the 
five commodities which are now designated in the bill have 
a very direct bearing upon commodity prices generally 
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throughout the country, and that that has been the history 
of those commodities. When the prices of those commod- 
ities were high, or substantially normal, that was likewise 
generally true with reference to most commodity prices, 
However, whether we are correct in that conclusion or not, 
of course, is a subject of debate. 

As I have said, the bill with those commodities specified 
was introduced in July, and following that, in August, a 
joint resolution of the two Houses of Congress was passed. 
In August the Senate also adopted a resolution of its own 
directing that hearings be conducted, and specifically in- 
structed the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to give 
particular consideration to the provisions of the bill now 
pending. 

I have never, at any time during any of the proceedings 
of the committee, known of anyone who has asked to have 
any other commodity added as a basic or a named com- 
modity. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then, Mr. President, I understand that the 
answer excludes any design to regulate or limit the produc- 
tion of other major basic commodities. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGILL. Not by virtue of this bill. I do not know 
what may be enacted in the future. If other commodities 
were to get out of joint with our economic welfare, Congress 
probably would take notice of that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. After the discussion which has occurred 
here relating to the bill on several days does the Senator 
Tecognize that the bill regulates other major basic com- 
modities—for example, milk? This bill regulates the pro- 
duction of milk; does it not? 

Mr. McGILL. Indirectly; yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; but it makes very little difference to 
the milk producer whether he “gets it in the neck” directly 
or indirectly. 

Mr. McGILL. In my judgment, the milk producers or 
dairymen ought to be in a more satisfactory position if they 
have a steady and adequate flow of feedstuff and a rather 
normal price from year to year than if they have abnormally 
high prices some years and abnormally low prices other 
years, and have an adequate supply of feed one year and an 
insufficient supply another year. I think the bill is in the 
interest of the milk producers and the dairymen. 

I might go further and say that the dairymen who ap- 
peared before our subcommittee from the States of Wisconsin 
and northeastern Iowa, and also one or two dairymen who 
appeared in New York State—I cannot say what States they 
were from, but I think they were from the State of New 
5 that the dairy industry be included in the 
bil 

Mr. AUSTIN. Les. I suppose the committee considered 
what is represented in the report made by the majority of 
the House committee on the House bill, that in 1936 and 
1937 the relative importance of milk as a basic commodity 
to these other five commodities, expressed in dollars, was as 
follows: 

Milk 

Mr. McGILL. I will say to the Senator that I am not at 
all familiar with the House report. I have not seen the 
majority report or the minority report of the House com- 
mittee, and those reports were made following the action 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That does not change my question at all. 
I refer to these figures as reflecting the relative importance 
of these six commodities: 

Milk, $1,761,000,000. 

Cotton, lint, and seed, 8947, 797,000. 

Corn, $1,518,411,000. 

Wheat, $624,338,000. 

Tobacco, $269,061,000. 

Rice, $40,730,000. 

Did the committee consider it to be true that milk oc- 
cupied, as measured by value in dollars, an importance as a 
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basic commodity comparable with the five commodities for 
which provision has been made? 

Mr. McGILL. I assume that the Senator sponsors those 
figures as correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, no. 

Mr. McGILL. Then how do I know whether or not they 
are correct? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know, and I did not ask the Sen- 
ator to assume that they are correct, I used them by way 
of making the point to my question; namely, did the com- 
mittee consider milk of relatively as great importance, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, as the five other commodities 
named there? 

Mr. McGILL. I do not know that the question arose at 
all before the committee in just the form in which the Sen- 
ator has put it. I do know that no request was made before 
the full committee by any Member of Congress or by any 
citizen to have the commodities designated in the bill 
changed in any way or that any other commodities be 
added to those. If the Senator desires to have milk and 
the dairy interests put in the bill in some form, that is a 
matter that he should consider and concerning which he 
may offer an amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I doubt very much if the 
Senator would like that; but the Senator would like to have 
a great commodity like milk considered by the committee, 
and not place upon that commodity extraordinary burdens 
for the purpose of supporting the benefits given to the other 
five commodities. I have grave doubts whether any milk 
producer in Vermont, New England, or anywhere in the 
United States realizes that this particular bill would make 
possible the regimentation of his acres on a basis of all the 
corn acreage of the great Middle West, so that his agri- 
cultural practice for generations on his farm would be 
entirely changed by an acreage quota fixed in Washington. 

I doubt if any milk producer realized the possibility of 
being curtailed in the production of corn to feed his own 
herds by reason of the quota fixed for those agriculturists 
who deal principally in corn. That obviously is one of the 
tremendous burdens enforced upon our producers of milk, if 
they sell milk. 

Mr. McGILL. The viewpoint of the Senator is not that 
entertained by dairymen who appeared before our commit- 
tee. Their viewpoint was that if the farmers producing 
wheat and corn, and such commodities as those, had an 
enhanced purchasing power, it would reflect itself into areas 
where dairy products are sold, and would be of advantage to 
the dairymen and the milk producers of the country. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I may also add to what the Senator from 
Kansas has said, that in order to make as sure as we can 
that the results will not happen as indicated by the Senator 
from Vermont, an amendment has been prepared which I 
think will be of value, and I will read that into the RECORD, 
so the Senator from Vermont may have the opportunity to 
study it. I should be glad to have his opinion on it after he 
has given it his consideration. 

Whenever the has reason to believe that incomes of 


of this act or 
he is authorized to conduct an investigation to determine the facts. 
that incomes of producers of livestock and livestock 
products are being so affected as to result in such program, he is 
directed to place such restrictions upon the use of conserving 
crops grown in excess of the usual acreage in any area as he deems 
necessary to protect the interests of producers in the affected area. 


The Senator will note that that has to do with an increase 
in conserving crops that may bring on larger herds and larger 
production, and does not have to do directly with the point 
which the Senator has raised. I desire the Senator to con- 
sider this. The Senator from Kansas is entirely correct. The 
statement made by practically all the witnesses who appeared, 
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as I recall, was that they would prefer to have a uniform 
steady supply of food products at a reasonable price than to 
have a great supply one year and a scarcity the next year. 
They then would know on what to count in the way of feed 
costs. I think the record will show that almost all the live- 
stock and dairy people recognize that fact, and therefore one 
after another would say, “I think your ever-normal-granary 
idea is desirable, but we do want you to keep our interests 
in mind so that we will not be injured in one way or another.” 
I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am glad the amendment is 
going to be offered. The principle of it seems to trend in the 
right direction, but it does not reach the point I make, that 
the provisions of the bill, by their operation, say to the farmer 
in the northeastern part of the United States, “You and your 
forefathers have raised 150 bushels of corn and fed it on the 
farm and sold the milk, but hereafter your acreage is to be 
curtailed. You cannot plant of corn ground more than so 
many acres because the allotment based upon this national 
plan brings your small farm down to this particular acreage.” 
The amendment will not reach that condition. It is true that 
the milk producer desires stability of price and stability of 
production, and in that regard he is on sound ground. He 
does desire this; but the price he is asked to pay for it—there 
is the rub. Does the bill ask of him a surrender of the prac- 
tices of himself and his forefathers for generations, and 
actually compel him to reduce the number of cattle he may 
have and the quantity of milk he can sell? We do not want 
that. That is too great a price to pay. 

Mr. POPE. I may say that I appreciate very clearly the 
point the Senator is making. All I can say is that there 
is under consideration a regional application such as I 
suggested the other day, and I think perhaps further con- 
sideration will be given to that matter. But if some regional 
application is not worked out as a result of conferences on 
the bill or yet in the Senate, then I would say that is one 
of the prices that a farmer would have to pay for what is 
apparently in the interest of the welfare of all. That is 
constantly being done under almost every law that is enacted. 
Something which in the past we have called “liberty” is given 
up in the interest of the welfare of the greater number. 
If the application is general throughout the country and is 
not limited to a region such as I have suggested, then that is 
the price that would be paid. I think it would not be a 
greater price than men have paid in conformance with other 
laws for the benefit of the whole many times in the past. 

Mr. President, I wish to invite the attention of Senators 
to some charts which I have prepared and placed on the walls 
of the Senate Chamber. I hope Senators will take a few 
moments to study them. The idea came to me after reading 
an editorial in the Washigton Daily News. I am going to 
read a few lines of it in order to make the point with refer- 
ence to the charts. The editorial is entitled “Doing Some- 
thing for Farmers,” and I read from it as follows: 

The 97-page farm relief bill now being debated by the Senate is 
full of language like this 

“The ö quota for any farm shall be the amount of the 
current crop of the commodity produced on the farm less the 
F TTT 
the percentage, as proclaimed under this section, of the farm’s soil- 
depleting base acreage for such crop.” 

That language was apparently not clear to the editor. I 
read further: 

The House farm bill is shorter—86 pages—and more carefully 
drawn. But it, too, is exceedingly complicated. It is doubtful 
whether one-tenth of the Members of understands what 
either bill really means or how it would operate. 

That editorial statement may or may not be true, but I cer- 
tainly would not think that 1 out of the 96 Members of the 
Senate, if he would take the trouble to look at a chart in 
which that formula is applied, could not understand it within 
2 or 3 minutes. I think the editor of this paper could also 
understand it, but we are suffering from the statement of a 
formula which can only be explained clearly by charts or 
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figures making an application. The charts have been pre- 
pared. The one that deals with this particular matter ap- 
pears at the right of the door. 

I invite the attention of Senators to the charts and an 
examination of them. Each apparently obscure provision of 
the bill involving a formula has been carefully worked out, 
so that only additions and subtractions, and occasionally a 
multiplication, have to be made in order to reach the results. 

I may say incidentally that the instance which I gave to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] just before the close 
of the last session is also worked out on one of the charts 
in figures and is on the wall. If the Senator from Oregon 
and I had had that chart we could have understood the 
situation within a moment or two instead of taking between 
10 and 15 minutes to get into the Recorp an explanation of 
what is meant by the apparently obscure provision of the bill, 
but which; when put down in figures, becomes so clear that 
anybody who can add or subtract can easily understand it. 

I have had the charts placed on the wall. I have picked 
out what apparently are obscure provisions of the bill, in- 
cluding the one which troubled the editor of the Daily News. 
I think any Senator can examine them and understand them 
in a few minutes. I shall be available to explain them at the 
request of any Senator at any time. 

Mr. ELLENDER: Mr. President, it is my desire to dis- 
cuss somewhat at length the bill now before the Senate, but 
it is almost 5 o’clock, the hour at which we have been re- 
cessing. I inquire if the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] desires to recess at this time? If so, I am willing to 
yield to him for that purpose, provided I may have the floor 
tomorrow when the Senate reconvenes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
is recognized and will have the floor tomorrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Callaway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 
2675) to amend certain sections of the Federal Credit Union 
Act approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 73d Cong.), 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 

` EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nominations of several officers for 
promotion and for appointment, by transfer, in the Regular 
Army 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the nomination of Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, to 
be presiding judge of the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, vice William J. Graham, deceased. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers and citi- 
zens for appointment in the Navy and in the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Are there further reports of committees? 
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QUARTERMASTER OF MARINE CORPS 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, I report two nominations and ask unanimous 
consent for their immediate consideration. The first is the 
nomination of Col. Seth Williams, assistant quartermaster, 
to be the Quartermaster of the Marine Corps, with the rank 
of brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from the ist 
day of December 1937. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

Mr. WALSH. The other nomination which I report at 
this time is that of Civil Engineer Ben Moreell, to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the Department of 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 4 
years from the 1st day of December 1937. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the nomination? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that both 
nominations are effective from the Ist day of December, I 
ask that the rule requiring confirmations to lay over 1 day 
be suspended and that the President may be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the President will be notified. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state in order the nominations on the calendar, 


POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc, 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, November 30. 
1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate November 29 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 

UNITED States Court or CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 

Joseph R. Jackson, of New York, to be associate judge of 
the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, vice 
Finis J. Garrett, nominated to be presiding judge of said 
court. 

PUERTO Rico RECONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Miles H. Fairbank, of Maryland, to be assistant administra- 
tor of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 29 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Ben Moreell to be Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in the Department of the Navy with the rank of rear admiral. 
MARINE CORPS 


Col. Seth Williams to be the Quartermaster of the Marine 
Corps with the rank of brigadier general. 
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PoOSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Melvin Manecke, Argenta. 

Gerd Willms, Crescent City. 

Alice D. Condit, Elsah. 

Helen H. Wiebers, Emden. 

Leah Pearl York, Hartford. 

Keith K. Angle, Hillview. 

Urban A. Tempel, Ivesdale. 

Charles T. Gilbert, New Canton. 

Winifred G. Whitham, Ontarioville. 

Hazel E. Strobel, Ransom. 

Mollie E. Patterson, Waltonville. 

Martha H. Prevo, West Union. 
MISSOURI 

Villa R. Harris, Annapolis. 


John Fetters, Jr., Baring. 
Marion T. Clymore, Urbana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1937 
(Legislative day of Thursday, November 25, 1937) 


AFTER RECESS 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order 
by the Speaker at 12 o’clock noon. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to a bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2675. An act to amend certain sections of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 
73d Cong.). 

ELIXIR SULFANILAMIDE MASSENGILL 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, which was read, and, with 
the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered printed. 

NOVEMBER 25, 1937. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
House of Representatives. 
| SPEAKER: Respectfully submitted herewith is my report 


on Elixir Sulf: ngill, requested in House Resolution 


anilamide 
352 of November 18, 1937. 
Sincerely, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an address I made at Columbus, Ohio, a few nights ago on 
the subject of Rural Electrification at Yardstick Rates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
delivered by Bishop Freeman at Constitution Day services 
last Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Manon of South Carolina asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, thanking Gov- 
ernor Murphy in behalf of many people in my district for 
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his stand on the sit-down strike, and to include in my re- 
marks a short article. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
some letters which I have received from small-business men 
in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a radio address made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a radio ad- 
dress I recently delivered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by including a radio address 
which I recently made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a few brief letters with reference to the agricultural 
program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I rise to resubmit 
a request I made last Wednesday when I asked unanimous 
consent to print the public letter of Henry L, Stimson, former 
Secretary of State. I learned, upon the submission of the 
request, that the printing of this letter will cost $113 and will 
take up two and one-half pages of the Record, I believe two 
pages is the limit without the matter again receiving the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not intend to object, but I want the House to know that 
Mr. Stimson, former Secretary of State under the Republi- 
can administration, does not represent the Republican Party 
in its attitude on the League of Nations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I shall not object, let me say to the gentleman from 
Maryland that it will not cost $113 to place this letter in the 
RecorD. All in the world it will cost will be for the two extra 
pages of paper and the ink which is required to print it, 
because the employees are already on the roll, the machinery 
is already set up, and, as I said, the only extra cost will be 
the paper and the ink. 

The statements that have been made about the extra cost 
of placing materials of this sort in the Recorp have been 
exaggerations. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, may I ask the gentleman from New 
York, since he said Mr. Stimson does not reflect the popular 
Republican opinion, if he will tell the House now if there 
is anybody in the country today who does reflect the opinion 
of the Republican Party? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I should like to answer the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland has the 
floor. 
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Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield to me 
to answer the question? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman from Michigan has asked a 
perfectly fair question. The Republican platform of 1936 
came out squarely against the League of Nations. We abide 
by our platform and you do not, that is the difference. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—HOUSING CONSTRUCTION (H. DOC. 
NO. 406) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my message to the Congress upon the convening of the 
extraordinary session on November 15, I said that I would 
address you further in regard to proposals to encourage the 
private construction and financing of housing on a large 
scale. The proposals which I am presenting for your con- 
sideration now are an important part of the program for 
increasing general business activity and employment during 
the coming year. 

From the point of view of widespread and sustained eco- 
nomic recovery, housing constitutes the largest and most 
promising single field for private enterprise. 

Housing construction has not kept pace with either the 
needs or growth of our population. From 1930 to 1937, in- 
clusive, the average annual number of new dwelling units 
constructed in the United States was 180,000 as contrasted 
with an annual average of 800,000 in the 7 years prior to 
1930. In addition, much of our existing housing has seri- 
ously deteriorated, or has been demolished. 

It is estimated that an average of 600,000 to 800,000 dwell- 
ing units ought to be built annually over the next 5 years 
to overcome the accumulated shortage and to meet the 
normal growth in number of families. In other words, we 
could build over the next 5 years three or four million 
housing units, which at a moderate estimate of $4,000 per 
unit would mean spending from twelve to sixteen billion 
dollars, without creating a surplus of housing accommoda- 
tions, and consequently without impairing the value of 
existing housing that is fit for decent human occupancy. 

The long-continued lag in building is a drag on all industry 
and trade. This presents an urgent problem which is the 
common concern of industry, labor, and government. All 
business needs the infusion of orders and the diffusion of 
purchasing power that come when building is thriving. 
Great numbers of people look directly or indirectly to the 
construction industry for employment. This industry, to a 
greater extent than any other, can put idle funds to work and 
thus speed up the circulation of the Nation’s money supply. 
This, in turn, would increase national income, reduce unem- 
ployment and as a result contribute toward a balancing of 
the Budget. 

Since 1933 we have had a great recovery movement in 
which housing construction has played only a minor part. 
That it should play a major part has been clearly recognized 
by this administration from the outset. But, though much 
has been done to encourage construction activity, the results 
have not yet been satisfactory. Instead of a seasonal rise in 
housing construction through the past spring and summer, 
there was an early downturn. This was one of the principal 
reasons why general business failed to forge ahead during 
the latter part of the year. 

We must recognize clearly that housing will not be built if 
costs are too high in relation to the consumer’s income. The 
fact that housing costs rose sharply, far too sharply, between 
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September of 1936 and March of 1937, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the downturn in housing and thus in recovery 
generally this year. 

Revival of housing construction must be based on reduction 
of the costs of building and the payment for builders rather 
than on a resumption of the rising costs that stopped prog- 
ress in this essential field last spring and summer. Housing 
must be produced at prices, rates, and rents that the mass of 
our people can afford to pay. 

The Government has made provision, through assistance 
to municipal housing, for many of the most needy. But 
private enterprise and private capital must bear the burden 
of providing the great bulk of new housing. The measures I 
now suggest are to encourage private building to meet the 
needs of families of moderate means. These proposals cannot 
be effective, however, unless all elements concerned in the 
construction industry—builders, contractors, manufacturers 
of material and equipment, labor, and finance—cooperate in 
producing housing that is within reach of the incomes of the 
vast majority of our citizens. 

If the building industry is to play the vital part that it 
ought to have in our economic system, it must do it in the 
characteristic American way. It must develop, as other great 
industries have developed, the American genius for efficient 
and economical large-scale production. The lower unit costs 
resulting from large-scale production will make for greater 
annual returns for the entire building industry, including all 
workers engaged in that industry, and for a higher standard 
of living for the country as a whole. 

The problem of reducing costs to a point where larger 
volume, longer employment, and higher annual earnings are 
possible is one that must be solved in major part by the 
building industry itself. The Government, however, can take 
the initiative by bringing about a reduction of financing 
costs, by making it easier for families of moderate means to 
buy or rent new houses, and by providing mechanisms to 
make it practicable for private enterprise to engage in 
large-scale housing operations for the mass market. 

In order, therefore, that Government may give the fullest 
encouragement to a broad revival of building, I recommend 
that the Congress adopt at this time measures to facilitate 
the financing of every type of housing construction, whether 
for sale or for rent, and ranging from the small house to 
entire residential communities and large low-rent apartment 
buildings. In addition to measures to stimulate new con- 
struction, I recommend that provision be made for an exten- 
Sive program of repairs and modernization. 

As a practicable means of encouraging and facilitating a 
more effective operation of private enterprise and private 
capital in the housing field, I am suggesting enlargement of 
the framework of the National Housing Act in the light of 
actual experience. This legislation, enacted by the Congress 
in 1934, provided a new financial mechanism applicable to 
all types of lending institutions that make loans for housing 
purposes. Enabling legislation giving effect to this new 
mechanism was subsequently enacted by all the States. 
Within the limits of the types of housing to which it applies, 
it has proved to be both popular and practical. 

Under the National Housing Act the Congress established 
the Federal Housing Administration, which insures mort- 
gages on certain types of housing, but itself makes no loans. 
The agency is designed to become self-sustaining through 
the operation of a mortgage-insurance fund, into which 
premiums are paid by borrowers who obtain loans under the 
provisions of the act from private lending institutions. An 
ultimate guaranty of loans that may default is given by the 
Federal Government, but this guaranty becomes operative 
only in the event that recoveries from the sale of defaulted 
properties, together with all the moneys in the insurance 
fund, should be insufficient to pay the insured claims. Hence, 
even if any cost should result to the Government because 
of this guaranty, it would be negligible when measured by 
the volume of construction and employment induced by the 
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fact that the guaranty is there should it ever have to be 
availed of. 

The benefits of financing under the National Housing Act 
apply to two main classes of transactions, namely, those in 
which a single house becomes security for a loan and those 
in which a limited-dividend company obtains a loan in order 
to develop a rental housing project. The amendments which 
I am suggesting are of three kinds: First, to effect further 
reductions in financing costs; second, to extend the insur- 
ance of mortgages to types of housing operations not now 
adequately provided for in the act; third, to make the funds 
of institutional and individual investors more easily available 
for the financing of large-scale operations. 

Because it takes the average buyer of a house or investor 
in housing a long time to pay for the property, the cost of 
financing is, in the long run, one of the largest items in 
housing costs. In the case of rental housing it is a deter- 
mining factor; first, in whether construction shall be under- 
taken at all and, second, in arriving at the scale of rentals to 
be charged. 

Institutions making loans to be insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration are now permitted by regulation to 
make an interest charge up to 5 percent and a service charge 
of one-half of 1 percent, or a total of 54 percent per annum. 
It is proposed to reduce this to 5 percent net by amending 
the administrative regulations. 

As a means of further reducing the cost to the borrower, 
however, I would ask the Congress to authorize the Federal 
Housing Administrator to fix the mortgage insurance pre- 
miums as low as one-half of 1 percent on the diminishing 
balance of an insured mortgage instead of on the original 
face amount as now required by the act. Further, as a 
means of giving special encouragement to the construction 
ot small, moderately priced houses, I would ask the Congress 
to authorize the Federal Housing Administrator to fix the 
mortgage insurance premium as low as one-fourth of 1 
percent on the diminishing balance of an insured mortgage 
in cases where the estimated value of the property to be 
built does not exceed $6,000 and where the mortgage is in- 
sured prior to July 1, 1939. 

Another change that I would ask the Congress to make in 
the existing legislation is to raise the insurable limit from 
80 percent of the appraised value of the property, as at pres- 
ent, to 90 percent in the case of loans to owner-occupants 
where the appraised value of the property does not exceed 
$6,000. This proposal is of great importance. It recognizes 
the fact that most persons who desire to own homes of their 
own cannot make a first payment as large as 20 percent of 
the purchase price. This is particularly true after the se- 
vere depression of recent years, in which the savings of 
millions of prudent and thrifty families were depleted. 

The fact is not generally recognized that the majority of 
our urban families are not home owners. In the larger 
cities, the proportion of rented dwellings runs from 60 to 
nearly 80 percent of the total. Accordingly, I am suggesting 
for your consideration measures designed especially to facili- 
tate the construction and financing, under the economies 
of a blanket mortgage, of groups of houses for rent, or for 
rent with an option to purchase. Such operations would 
afford economies in construction as well as in financing, 
and would therefore, I believe, lead to the formation of sub- 
stantial companies to avail themselves of the opportunities 
in this particular field. These same measures are also de- 
signed to encourage the construction of apartment buildings 
to be operated on a moderate scale of rentals, with the mort- 
gage in any case not to exceed $1,000 per room. This is a 
type of apartment property particularly adapted to the re- 
quirements of our smaller cities. 

In the construction of large-scale rental properties, a small 
but creditable beginning has already been made under the 
existing provisions of the National Housing Act applicable to 
limited-dividend companies. Those provisions, however, need 
to be clarified and simplified in order to encourage a more 
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extensive development of large rental projects in the larger 
communities where they are needed. 

Among the most important of the measures to which I 
would invite your consideration are those designed to facili- 
tate the financing of these large projects. Here there is a 
great gap in our financial mechanisms. The large projects 
thus far constructed under the provisions of the National 
Housing Act have been closely regulated as to rents, charges, 
capital structure, rate of return, and so forth, and the ex- 
cesses and abuses which widely characterized the financing 
of apartment properties in the 1920’s have thereby been 
avoided. The very size of the loans in the case of these large 
projects, however, makes it difficult to finance them by 
means of a single mortgage. 

I would therefore urge the Congress to liberalize the pro- 
visions of the act under which the chartering of National 
Mortgage Associations is authorized, and, among other 
things, to give these associations explicit authority to make 
loans on large-scale properties that are subject to special 
regulation by the Federal Housing Administrator. The effect 
of the change here proposed would be to enable these prop- 
erties to be financed by National Mortgage Associations 
through the sale of housing bonds or debentures amply se- 
cured by the insured mortgages on the properties. 

In order that one or more such associations may be 
promptly organized, I shall ask the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make available, out of the funds already 
allocated to the RFC Mortgage Co., $50,000,000 for capital 
purposes. Under the amendments proposed, this would pro- 
vide the basis for $1,000,000,000 of private funds obtainable 
through the sale of National Mortgage Association de- 
bentures. 

Another of the suggested amendments that I regard as 
of special importance would make the limitation of $2,000,- 
000,000 on the amount of mortgages insurable under the 
National Housing Act apply to the amount of insurance to 
be outstanding at any time and would remove the limitation 
of July 1, 1939, now applicable to the ultimate guaranty of 
the Federal Government. These changes would measure- 
ably encourage private financing under the act without in- 
creasing the amount of the contingent guaranty provided in 
the existing legislation. In connection with these changes, 
I would suggest that the Congress eventually limit the in- 
surance of mortgages to housing on which the application 
for mortgage insurance is approved prior to the beginning 
of construction. 

Finally, I am suggesting that insurance be provided for 
Tepair and-modernization loans in a manner similar to that 
which was formerly provided under title I of the National 
Housing Act. This former provision expired by limitation 
on April 1 of the present year. 

Considered in relation to existing provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, and extensive enabling legislation 
that has been enacted by the several States, the adoption of 
these measures would for the first time provide all the finan- 
cial mechanisms essential to a widespread and sustained re- 
vival of housing construction. The terms of financing would 
be the most favorable ever made generally available in this 
country for housing purposes, half, or less than half, the 
cost of loans of comparable proportions under the system 
of first-, second-, and third-mortgage financing that was 
widely prevalent in the 1920’s. Large and continuous ac- 
tivity and employment in housing construction, which is not 
feasible under our present limited methods of financing, 
would be put decisively on a practicable basis. 

The success of such a program as this, however, cannot be 
assured by governmental action alone. It will depend mainly 
on the willingness of industry and labor to cooperate in pro- 
ducing housing at costs that are within the reach of the 
mass of our people. The goal at which both industry and 
labor should aim is sustained large-scale production at lower 
costs to the consumer. This will mean a larger annual wage 
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for labor because of the larger amount of employment than is 
possible at high hourly rates with long periods of unem- 
ployment. It will mean a larger annual income for industry 
because of the larger volume of production than is possible at 
high unit prices with greatly restricted output. 

Because this was not the goal of industry and labor during 
the past construction year, the result soon proved injurious 
not only to the building industry and its workers, but to 
business and employment generally. The sharp rise of wage 
rates and prices in this industry, just before the last building 
season, reduced by 100,000 to 150,000 the number of new 
dwelling units that competent authorities had estimated were 
in prospect for 1937. 

It is now clear that we cannot have a strong revival of 
housing construction on the terms that were exacted by in- 
dustry and labor last spring. The rise in hourly wage rates 


and in material prices was too rapid and too great for the- 


consumer to bear. A similar rise in costs likewise checked 


production and buying in other industries as well. In em- 


phasizing these facts I am not seeking to apportion blame, 
for manifestly no industrial or labor groups would deliber- 
ately adopt a policy that would react to their own disadvan- 
tage. I am simply pointing out what did occur and what 
the consequences. were. 

In the budget of the great mass of our families the point 
is quickly reached where increased costs mean reduced con- 
sumption. - Reduced consumption, in turn, means a decline 
in someone’s business and someone’s employment. The es- 
sential problem of the construction industry and its workers, 
then, is to find a-reasonable way, through continuity of pro- 
duction and employment, to adjust -the costs of housing to 
the consumer’s means. 

To help attain this end it is my intention to initiate a 
series of conferences with representatives of industry, labor, 
and finance, with a view to giving housing construction a 
fresh start in the coming building year and averting a recur- 
rence of the conditions that brought about the reverses of 
the present year. If these groups will cooperate in this 
effort, as I believe they will, the result cannot but work to 
the advantage of our whole national economy. 

Comparatively simple changes in and additions to existing 
laws will make this start possible. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WRITE House, November 27, 1937. 


ADDITIONAL MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following addi- 
tional message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the requirements of the act of Congress 
of March 4, 1921, I transmit herewith the Annual Report 
of the Commission on the Erection of Memorials and En- 
tombment of Bodies in the Arlington Memorial Amphi- 
theater for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, November 27, 1937. 

ADDITIONAL 3 FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
ATES—CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

The 5 laid before the House the following addi- 
tional message from the President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by the act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Fifty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1937. 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


FRANKLIN 
Tre WHITE House, November 27, 1937. 
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EXHIBIT OF RURAL ARTS AT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUILDING 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move that the House 
go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the farm bill, but my colleague 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] desires to 
make an announcement with reference to an exhibit in the 
Department of Agriculture Building, and I am willing to with- 
hold my motion for one-half minute. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday afternoon it was my 
privilege to attend an exhibit of the rural arts in the patio 
of the main building of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. 

I want to commend this exhibit to the Members and their 
families and to the Speaker as well and urge their attendance. 

Within the patio there are exhibits of rural arts and rural 
handcraft, consisting of needlecraft and jewelry work, wood 
ed he hand weaving, and the use of vegetable dyes, and 
po 

These exhibits come only from towns of not over 2,500 
population. They have social implications that are far- 
reaching. You will see there the products of the hands 
and minds.of men and women who had thought they had no 
place in the sun and who had become discouraged and 
despondent. As a result of the practice of these rural arts 
and crafts and the increment therefrom, they have taken 
on a new lease of life and hope has replaced discouragement. 

I hope the Members will visit the exhibit before it closes, . 
because you will find there real inspiration, and witness an 
outta that is very. real and worth while to this Nation 

ours. 

The exhibit is open sandy between the hours of 9:30 a. m. 
and 5 o'clock p. m. and continues through December 5. 
{Applause.] .. f 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER; Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas 
yield to me a moment to submit a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may revise and extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
in two particulars—first, a radio colloquy between myself and 
Senator Kine; and second, a reprint of a letter I have sent 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. JONES. For a unanimous-consent request? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; for a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. JONES. All right; I yield for the purpose of pre- 
senting a unanimous-consent request, but not for a state- 
ment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I just want to ask or 
call attention to the fact of a small exhibit I have, Mr. 
Speaker, of goods made in Czechoslovakia, Japan, and com- 
parable goods made in this country. Some of them are 
agricultural products and are something that fit into the 
picture of the agricultural problem. When I tell you that 
these articles can be produced in Japan and sold in this 
country at one-half the cost of similar articles made in the 
United States of America you will appreciate the fear every 
manufacturer and every worker has over the proposed recip- 
rocal trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. Under the 
terms of the most-favored-nation clause, every concession 
made to Czechoslovakia is available to each and every coun- 
try of the world, with the sole exceptions of Australia and 
Germany. That means but one thing: When you lower the 
duty on hats, shoes, textiles, laces, or any other commodity 
under the agreement, you lower it, not for Czechoslovakia 
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alone but for all nations of the world but two. That is 
nothing more or less than placing American labor in direct 
competition with that of low-paid foreign labor. 

THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8505) 
to provide for the conservation of national soil resources and 
to provide an adequate and balanced fiow of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8505, with Mr. Warren in the 
chair. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, more than 160 years ago 
Thomas Jefferson, whom I regard as the greatest political 
philosopher who ever lived on earth, wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. In the first part of-that Declaration he 
laid down what I regard as the most basic fundamental of 
free government, that of equality in the application of its 
laws, with the statement that in this respect all men are 
created equal. 

Just a few years later, while that statement was still fresh 
in the minds of the people, and after they had won their 
independence, Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, submitted his report on manufactures on December 
5, 1791, advocating for the first time in this country the adop- 
tion of the principle of protection. This is a very interesting 
treatise of about 80 pages. 

The philosophy of protection was advanced as being in the 
interests of infant industries, which in no other way, he 
claimed, would compete with the established industries of the 
Old World, and as he further argued, it would be in the 
interest of the Nation as a whole. 

Whatever you may think about the philosophy of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, he had intellectual integrity, and he realized 
in that early day the attack that would be made that his 
proposal was in the interest of special groups. He realized 
that it would be especially burdensome upon the farmer, and 
he so stated in that document. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry, but I prefer to make a little 
explanation before I yield. I shall be glad to yield later. 
He so stated in his report on manufactures that the farmer 
would not have the advantage of the tariff. He knew that 
he would be attacked by the other group of political philos- 
ophers. In this report he comments on that fact and 
suggests a remedy, and he suggests that the farmers be paid 
a bounty as an offset to the tariff—not as a gift but as a 
restitution. He says: 

Bounties are sometimes not only the best but the only proper 
expedient for uniting the encouragement of a new object ot agri- 
culture with that of a new object of manufacture. 

It cannot escape notice that a duty the importation 
article can no otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by 
giving the latter greater advantages in the home market. 

true way to concillate these two interests is to lay a duty on 
foreign manufactures of the material, the growth of which is de- 


sired to be encouraged, and to apply the produce of that duty, by 
way of bounty either upon the production of the material itself or 


thing ences terprise 
every advantage which is attainable as to quantity or price of the 
raw material. * 

The tariff was not adopted at that time, but a few years 
later certain groups came together and took one wing of 
that philosophy. They took the protective wing, but forgot, 
in their eagerness to secure some advantage, to take up the 
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other wing of the philosophy. The farmer thus became the 
first forgotten man. 

An immediate fight started when the tariff was adopted by 
those who believed in the other wing of the philosophy, and 
who opposed a high protective tariff system. For nearly 100 
years the fight continued, but while the tariff rates went up 
and down, the net result was that the tariff became higher 
and higher and the burdens of the farmer became greater 
and greater. The country became, in certain of its agri- 
cultural and livestock sections, bled white. Paralysis nat- 
urally set in, which affected the whole economic body. In 
the early twenties an effort was made, since we could not 
dislodge the tariff, to complete the circle and restore Jeffer- 
sonian, and even Hamiltonian equality, in a system that was 
wholly lopsided and wholly unfair. That is the basis upon 
which we lay the claim that in making an appropriation out 
of the United States Treasury for a farm program we are 
not giving the farmers anything; we are simply making resti- 
tution and restoring the basis of the ancient fundamental of 
this form of government. [Applause.] 

We make that restitution, I think, in the best possible 
form today. That is, we pay that sum for the conservation 
of our soil in the national public interest, which it is. 
Every man, woman, and child in America, whether he or she 
lives in a skyscraper or a mansion, a hut or a hovel, is 
interested finally in the conservation of the soil. We bottom 
this program on that unassailable principle. 

It is interesting to note in passing that it is to the ad- 
vantage, finally, of the people of the city, as well as the 
people of the country, that there be a fair price and a fair 
division of the national income and a fair adjustment on 
the same dead level of equality among all the citizens of 
America. On no other basis can we finally prosper, and the 
statistics show that principle to be true. Starting with that 
philosophy, with the thought that we would maintain what 
I want to see made an honest soil-conservation program 
with the other things connected with it as incidental, this 
committee recommends that the Congress retain and con- 
tinue and strengthen a simplified soil-conservation program. 
We have had a great many plans submitted to us and we 
have had a great many suggestions made. Here is a re- 
markable thing. Someone will come in with a plan that he 
thinks is just a simple thing, as a cure-all. We have had 
plans submitted by people who honestly thought that they 
were cure-alls, and that the difficulties of the farmer could 
all be fixed in a simple manner. But when you undertake 
to analyze and make the plan applicable to all farm com- 
modities, and treat them all fairly, they nearly all run into 
tremendous difficulties, intricacies, and technicalities. We 
have had some who want to have complete price-fixing 
schemes, running the price away up. Others want a price- 
fixing scheme on certain commodities. Others want what is 
known as the domestic-allotment plan. Others want a com- 
bination of different plans. I have hoped that in working 
out this program we could avoid the extremes, and that is 
what we have undertaken to do. I think there are some 
pretty good features in what is known as the domestic-allot- 
ment plan, but the difficulty is that those who advocate that 
plan get their sight so high that they do not realize that 
funds are not available to meet the cost. If you go to price 
fixing, everyone knows that you can run into great difficulty. 
If the philosophy of this bill does not work, other plans may 
have to be tried, even to the extent of price fixing, but I call 
attention to the fact that 1,700 years ago they tried price 
fixing under Diocletian. It was a very interesting experi- 
3 the old 
edict. 

He was a benevolent ruler and undertook to fix prices fairly 
for all people. He fixed what he regarded as the fair price. 
Of course, if you are going to have fixed prices you are going 
to have strong penalties to enforce them. He fixed the 
price of wheat, the price of all kinds of commodities; he 
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fixed the price of a shave; he fixed the price of eggs; he fixed 
the price of fresh fish; and he fixed the price of salt-water 
fish—407 different commodities, I believe—and he tried to 
fix them all at a fair rate. Do you know what happened? 
Almost immediately the factories all closed, because they 
could not increase their price and make up for the spoilage 
of goods they had on their hands or the loss on the goods 
that were unsalable. The thing went into stagnation. It 
practically wrecked industry. Everything went wrong. It 
was a hopeless, complete failure and had to be abandoned 
within a few weeks. 

I have read all I could find in the Congressional Library on 
that interesting experiment. Of course, it might work now. 
We may have learned more than they knew then, but history 
has laughed at price fixing and mocked the price fixer all 
down through the centuries when you undertake to fix it 
absolutely. 

I believe this farm program has to be solved. I believe 
equality must be restored, and I believe that whatever 
method is necessary must be used to get every American 
citizen on the same dead level of equality. I am not afraid 
to do whatever is necessary, regardless of the results that may 
have obtained heretofore, but I believe we have worked out 
in this bill a plan that may accomplish the purpose and, I 
believe, will go a long way toward doing it. 

As I said, we took the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. We have an authorization of some $500,000,- 
000 for paying for the conservation of the soil. We tried to 
simplify that act in this way: We put it on a tilled-acreage 
basis, so that a man in any region would have a certain 
percentage of his acres which he must treat for soil conser- 
vation and a certain number of acres or percentage of his 
acres which he might put into a soil-depleting crop or crops, 
with adjustments when there is more than one crop used, 
so that the total soil-depleting crops will not exceed the per- 
centage of acres which he is allotted for that purpose. This 
will enable us to have a more equitable program, I believe, 
one with fewer complications, and one that will work to 
better satisfaction. 

There is another feature that must be considered in the 
solution of the farm problem that everyone recognizes. That 
is the fact that occasionally there come great surpluses. 
While some good results have been obtained under the soil- 
conservation program, since that program necessarily in- 
volves in its operation some incidental adjustments of acre- 
age, and hence some incidental control of production, in 
extreme years its incidental control is not sufficient to pre- 
vent the production of large surpluses. Here we run into a 
conflict of purposes. That is the purpose of sustaining a 
price and preventing the troublesome surpluses and at the 
same time preventing the scarcity that may come in some 
subsequent year, and thus be a handicap or actually a dam- 
age to the consumer of the product in the way of prices that 
run too high in connection with the commodity. We, there- 
fore, provide a system of loans through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation whereby a loan may be made to cause the 
storage of reserve supplies of the essential food and clothing 
commodities of this country. That will enable us to have 
some of these things carried over for the years of scarcity 
and thus prevent excessively high prices that have sometimes 
destroyed other lines of activity even among farmers, and, 
on the other hand, prevent ruinous prices that make it so 
that it is not worth while for men to grow any of a particular 
commodity. 

It seems to me there are a lot of things tied up with the 
farm program. I believe that even the money question is 
tied up with it. I think the whole commodity price level 
is too low. I have had people argue to me that if you would 
fix the price of cotton at 20 cents a pound, for instance, that 
would be a great advantage to the cotton producer. I would 
like to see cotton 20 cents a pound. I do not think it is 
more than the price should be, but it would be fatal, if you 
lifted cotton out of the price picture, or it would at least be 
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injurious probably, if you did not bring some of the other 
commodities up with it. For instance, when we run into 
this proposition we have the question of farm production on 
the one side, which must always be considered in the solu- 
tion or attempted solution of the problem. Then we have 
at home the question of competing commodities. Cotton is 
in competition with jute, burlap, woodpulp and plant-fiber 
rayon, silk, wool, and even paper. There are only about 
7,000,000 bales of cotton consumed in the United States. 
Even in the early farm program, in 2 years of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, the price of cotton lifted through 
the activities that we had then, rayon production nearly 
doubled. If you undertake to jack the price on any com- 
modity too high out of its price picture, you drive to foreign 
competition and to domestic substitution. If you under- 
take to get the price of cotton too high—I am talking sense to 
you cotton people now—if you get the price too high out 
of its price picture, out of its related price, you not only 
surrender your foreign markets but these competing com- 
modities will gradually eat into your domestic market, 
which will reduce it from 7,000, 000 bales to 5,000,000 bales. 
If you think you can go out and argue for a price that is 
wholly unrelated, and not bring up the general price picture, 
you had better guess again. 

Then, too, if you should undertake to fix a high price on 
the domestic part of the cotton crop and let them grow all 
they want to for the foreign market, you, of course, would 
get away from foreign competition, but not from domestic 
substitution; but I cannot see any purpose in making 4- or 5- 
cent cotton to sell anywhere. Can you? You are not doing 
your soil any good; you are not doing your people any good. 

We have tried to take the middle course; we have tried 
to provide a method that will largely, through exercising a 
little more control from time to time in emergency, enable 
us to get a somewhat better price for the whole commodity 
than we have been getting, and through premiums that will 
not interfere with the flow into the markets, get a better 
income for the cotton as well as for the producers of other 
commodities. As a matter of fact, if you were to produce 
cotton without any sort of reduction for this coming year 
you would find you had a tremendous complication. You 
have complication in the case of cotton whatever course you 
pursue. We are making 18,000,000 bales; we have something 
better than 6,000,000 bales that will be added to the Ameri- 
can production of cotton, making about 24,000,000 bales as 
the total supply for this year. This would make a carry- 
over for next year of about 11,000,000 bales of cotton. Now, 
anyone who undertakes to have a domestic-allotment plan, 
or anyone who undertakes to have a price-fixing plan, will 
be met face to face with four times as much cotton already 
on hand, already bought up, already entitled to enter into 
commerce, as we use in 1 year in this country, and nearly 
twice as much as the world uses. How are you going to fix 
the price? I doubt if you can forbid its sale. There is a 
complication no matter which way you turn. I doubt if 
when a man has bought and paid for a wholesale commodity 
you can say that he cannot sell it. I think there is a serious 
doubt about this proposition. 

As a matter of fact, Nature blessed the different com- 
modity sections this year after having a shortage the past 
2 years. It is not particularly the farmers’ fault. They did 
not have an increase of more than about 3,000,000 acres in 
cotton. It probably will not happen many times; but we are 
face to face with a real situation, and we might just as well 
look it in the face, look at it honestly, and treat it honestly. 
There is no use kidding ourselves. We have a real problem 
in the case of cotton. 

We have a coming problem in corn, a problem scarcely 
less serious than that in the case of cotton. We have a 
lesser problem in the case of wheat, and will probably have 
another one because the acreage has been greatly increased, 
with hardly any control over acreage this year, due to the 
scarcity and shortage of the last 2 years. 
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Mr, Chairman, I am not in favor of extreme control. We 
have incorporated in the bill a little control feature, away 
back over yonder, except in the case of tobacco. Tobacco is 
different from practically all other crops. Tobacco has no 
substitute. An interesting fact about the use of tobacco is that 
in hard times a man will smoke as much, if not more, than he 
does in good times. Then, too, it is a commodity that grows 
in only a limited area. I believe a complete control program 
can be worked out on tobacco if it can be worked out on any 
commodity. Our previous experience in this line shows that 
it works satisfactorily. So we have accepted what the to- 
bacco people have practically agreed upon in the way of 
marketing quotas. A man is given a marketing quota and 
then a penalty is placed on him if he sells more than his 
quota. I will leave this phase of the bill to be explained by 
the members of the committee who studied the tobacco 
phase of the bill. 

On corn we had a somewhat similar problem linked to 
loans as in the case of other commodities; and this, too, I 
am going to leave for explanation to those members of the 
committee who made a study of corn. I may say, however, 
that in all these matters we do not undertake a control 
until the supply gets far beyond what is needed for the 
domestic and export markets together with a normal reserve, 
and then only if two-thirds or more of the farmers authorize 
by referendum the putting into effect of the marketing quota. 
When, for instance, the supply of corn reaches a certain 
point where we have all we can use in this country, or for 
which we have a market, and an additional amount also, 
then the marketing quota may be brought into operation 
provided that on a referendum not more than one-third 
of the farmers negative the proposition. This, as I say, will 
be explained fully by other members of the committee. 

In the case of wheat we have another very similar proposi- 
tion: Taking care of the domestic market, providing a re- 
serve to prevent scarcity. Then, if two-thirds of the 
farmers want a quota, or if not more than one-third nega- 
tive the proposition to apply quotas, a quota may be placed 
into effect of 15 cents a bushel perialty for sales beyond the 
quota. 

Coming back now to cotton, I believe we have the best 
plan that has ever been presented to the American Con- 
gress, and I say this after having listened to many different 
plans. I do not mean that it is a perfect plan. I do not 
mean that we will not have difficulties, because we will have 
difficulties this year with any plan. We cannot laugh off a 
24,000,000-bale supply of cotton linked to about 18,000,000 
or 20,000,000 bales of foreign-grown cotton. We cannot, by 
waving a magic wand, or by expressing a wish, or by paint- 
ing rainbows in the skies, solve that kind of problem. Its 
solution is going to require the most enlightened attention 
and intelligent study of those who are interested in the 
problem, getting away from all play to the galleries, getting 
right down to a bedrock discussion between ourselves of 
what is the best thing to do for cotton. 

We provide that a man shall be allotted a certain number 
of acres that he may put into soil-depleting crops and he will 
get the same percentage that the other fellows get if he does 
not plant other soil-depleting crops. Now, suppose he has 
a hundred acres in tilled land and plants 70 acres of cotton 
or has that privilege. If he complies with an honest soil- 
conservation plan he will get his soil-conservation payments, 
he will get the price-adjustment payment that the Congress 
provided last fall and he will get the privilege of a loan. He 

.may grow all the cotton he can produce on that 70 acres and 
will not be subject to any quota. He will not be subject to 
any limitation as to sale or otherwise. 

But let us take a man just across the road who has a 
hundred acres and says, “I am not going to pay any atten- 
tion to that. I am going to do as I please with my farm, 
and nobody can tell me how to run my farm. It is my 
property; I paid for it and I will do as I please with it.” 
That man has not thought this thing out properly. 
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Any man owns property in a certain sense, but if you think 
you own your property and can do as you please, go out and 
set your house afire and see how quickly they will have you 
on the road to the penitentiary. Create a nuisance on your 
property beside that of your neighbors and you will find your 
ownership is not absolute. 

Mr. Chairman, that is one extreme. The other extreme is 
the fellow who silver-lines everything, one who does not want 
ownership of property at all and who believes there should be 
joint ownership of everything. This man thinks you can 
amend human nature and run the instrumentality of produc- 
tion with perfection. 

Those are the two extremes. But the man who has a 
proper conception of the duties of citizenship and who I be- 
lieve has the proper conception of not only the rights and 
privileges but also the obligations of property ownership 
realizes that in a certain sense there is a trusteeship to his 
neighbors to the future generation in connection with any 
natural resources. Assume the man who had the farm 
before you owned it had allowed it to wash away and 
said, “It is mine; I will do as I please with it.“ Of course, 
we do not have any law that makes him take care of his 
property, but I believe there is as much of a moral obliga- 
tion on an honest man who has the proper conception of 
citizenship that is just as strong, or ought to be as strong, as 
a legal obligation. 

Therefore, to this man I told you about a while ago who 
Plants 90 acres we say, “On the cotton that you produce on 
the extra 20 acres we will make you pay 2 cents a pound if 
you put it into commerce.” We regulate interstate com- 
merce to that extent. We tell him, “If you put it into in- 
terstate commerce you must pay a penalty of 2 cents a 
pound.” 

I have not much patience with a man who will not go along 
with an honest soil-conservation program in connection with 
the national public interest. What right would he have to 
complain? I believe that next year he will come in volun- 
tarily. I do not regard that as compulsory in the sense that 
a great many of these things are classed as compulsory. A 
man may sell his excess cotton in many years, but he would 
find when he lost his soil-conservation payments on the other 
70 acres and lost the privilege of a loan in difficult times and 
then paid 2 cents a pound on his excess production that went 
into interstate commerce, he would decide he should come 
in next year. It would be to his interests to do so. 

I believe this will work out a plan that can be taken care 
of without all the complicated machinery, without sending 
men to jail, without imposing sentences, without the earmark- 
ing of bales of cotton, and without the earmarking of all the 
other commodities, some of which you cannot earmark very 
well. I believe we will accomplish largely the purpose we have 
sought to accomplish without the extremes of control. 

Mr. TARVER. Is the gentleman ready to yield at this 
time? 

Mr. JONES. In a few minutes. 

I do not believe it is wise to control to too great a degree. 
When you refrain from growing a bale of cotton you take 
away the work and labor connected with the growth, cultiva- 
tion, and production of that bale of cotton, the handling of it 
through the different instrumentalities that touch it, such as 
the spinner, the weaver, as well as the transportation and dis- 
tribution thereof, which probably amounts to $15 or $18 per 
bale. Instead of curtailing so much, if we can find a way to 
dispose of that extra bale of cotton, we have saved all that. 
Therefore, in connection with all of these commodities, we 
have put in a provision for disposing of the surplus. 

Before I leave the question of control may I make one 
further statement? If you have the idea in your head and if 
you have been thinking along the line that you should not 
have any sort of control, just cast your eyes over industry in 
general. I picked up the New York Herald Tribune day before 
yesterday, and on the front page I found this statement: 


Chrysler cuts pay roll. Auto production off. Ten thousand to 
55,000 workers laid off. Week reduced from 40 to 32 hours. 
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In another headline there is the statement: 
Five hundred thousand steel workers hit. 


The statement shows there has been a decline in the steel 
industry’s operations over a 10-week period, leaving more than 
a half million men on a sharply curtailed work schedule. 

If Chrysler and all the other motor companies ran full tilt, 
we would be getting automobiles for three or four hundred 
dollars, because there would be an excessive supply. Those 
men have a commodity they sell in their own market, and 
they can curtail overnight if they choose. They probably 
have a reserve supply, just like we are planning, but they 
do not produce an article to sell below cost, or at least not 
many of them do that. They may sell some of the product 
below cost, but as a general proposition they do not do that. 

On the other hand, the farmers are scattered over an area 
3,000 miles apart. They are unorganized. They cannot close 
down. If they close down and reduce production one-half 
their neighbors will increase, unless there is some sort of a 
program with which they can go along. 

We have the incidental control which goes with soil con- 
servation and, finally, a little market-quota control. How- 
ever, we wrote into the act some 3 years ago a provision that 
one-third of the customs receipts, or approximately $100,000,- 
000, should be used for the disposal of surpluses of all farm 
commodities, either by distributing them in this country or 
by paying losses on exportation of such commodities. 

Referring to the bale of cotton which I used as an illustra- 
tion a while ago, I believe that rather than refraining from 
growing that bale, if we could pay a $10 loss on a shipment 
abroad—and we make it possible to pay it on the processed 
goods, which will haye the same effect—we would be better 
off than if we lost $15 or $18 incident to its production and 
distribution, and at the same time we would have more mar- 
kets in the world. 

On the other hand, if we should use our distribution funds 
for whatever we distribute in this country to dispose of some 
of the surplus, I believe the effect would be very good. In 
fact, though section 32 has not been used much, experience 
shows it has apparently had the most wonderful effect of any 
fund which has been used. 

I do not believe you can do the whole job that way any 
more ‘than I believe you can do the whole job by control or 
by price fixing. However, I do believe that somewhere in 
between the two you can find a happy medium where you 
produce all of the essential commodities which can be sold 
here, even stimulating it a little by markets abroad, and thus 
provide an additional market for the different commodities. 
This fund is available under an annual automatic appropria- 
tion, and has been used several times on small commodities 
with a very happy effect. I hope hereafter there will be no 
effort to earmark this fund for any special commodity. I 
believe it should be retained as a stimulus to our export mar- 
kets for farm commodities and their products, and for fur- 
ther and wider distribution of such commodities at home. 
Any extreme program which overlooks this will be detri- 
mental. 

We provide for the regular appropriation of $500,000,000 
for soil conservation, and for any other payments for which 
money can be provided. As a further effort to dispose of 
surplus products, I personally favor a small processing tax. 
I should like to see, say, a 2-cent processing tax on cotton, 
which would be earmarked for selling cotton products abroad 
and distributing them at home. I should like to see a small 
processing tax on wheat, earmarked for the same purpose. 
There is no question of the legality of this kind of earmark- 
ing, because it would not be linked with production control in 
any sense but would have to do with marketing. However, as 
far as this committee is concerned, that is out of the window. 

We do authorize, however, any sort of payments you want 
to make. One bill was submitted which has been discussed 
before another committee, providing that a loan of 20 cents 
a pound should be made on that part of the commodity 
which goes into domestic consumption. You get out your 
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pencil and see how much of an obligation would be imposed 
on the Federal Government by this plan, in view of the fact 
that cotton represents about 10 percent of the farm produc- 
tion of this country, and see how good a chance you may 
think you would have for carrying out such a program. 

We have had a pretty difficult time getting together on 
this measure, and I am perfectly willing to consider thor- 
oughly and as far as possible have the committee consider 
any amendments which may be offered. However, I should 
like to have such amendments thoroughly considered in 
connection with the text of the bill. We frequently found 
in trying to work out a program for one commodity that it 
complicated another, and working out a separate provision 
even as to one part of one commodity complicated other 
provisions. Therefore, I ask that you at least give some 
thought and attention to any amendment without blindly 
offering it. I am sure the bill can be improved, and if you 
will follow this course I am sure it will be helpful. 

If anyone now wishes to ask questions, I shall be pleased 
to have him do so. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. Seeking light with reference to this meas- 
ure, I should like to ask this question: 

There has been a great number of conflicting ideas and 
divergent views with reference to plans suggested, and we 
have various minority reports on this proposed legislation. 
If this is introduced as permanent legislation, would it not 
be better, if in the judgment of the committee this is the 
best which can be done now to meet the emergency, to limit 
its trial under such a law to a term of years, rather than 
carrying it on as permanent legislation in the face of its 
speculative nature, as indicated by the divergent views on it? 

Mr. JONES. I may state to the gentleman I do not be- 
lieve there is any such thing as permanent legislation. 

Mr. LANHAM, Of course, it might be amended from Con- 
gress to Congress. . 

Mr. JONES. I know of no law which cannot be repealed. 
The difficulty with time limits is that laws which have them 
are regarded as temporary. People say, Well, I can get out 
of it over yonder.“ I believe it is wiser to have legislation 
placed on the statute books to last until it is repealed and 
not have legislation limited to a certain time, because the 
farm problem is so complicated you are not going to be able 
to solve it in 1 year, and there is no one thing which alone 
will tend to accomplish that purpose. 

We have here a pretty flexible bill. There are several dif- 
ferent plans which may be used. If it is found desirable, 
even the domestic-allotment plan is provided for in the bill. 
I believe the plans will have to be varied and changed as the 
years go by. It was with the thought in mind which the 
gentleman suggests that we made this provision very flexible. 

Mr. LANHAM. My colleague the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and I hail from a State 
which produces more cotton than any other in the Union, 
and back in normal times produced, I believe, one-third of 
the cotton of the United States and one-fourth of the cotton 
of the world. By reason of the fact that our local mills in 
the State handle only a maximum of about 200,000 bales of 
cotton a year, and in view of the fact that our production is 
so far from the other American mills that the cost of carriage 
on the commodity is so great we are denied the opportunity 
to sell to those mills, about 90 percent of our large produc- 
tion has heretofore gone into export channels. Of course, 
cotton being our money crop, we cannot quickly go into some 
other line of business, because we are accustomed to thé 
growing of cotton and the climate and soil are adapted to it. 

I do not wish to prolong this discussion, but may I ask 
this question: What will be the situation with reference to 
the cotton crop in a State 90 percent of whose production 
goes for export? What would be the situation of such a 
State with reference to export cotton under the provisions 
of this particular bill? 
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Mr. JONES. Under this particular bill, as I conceive it, 
the exports would not be materially interfered with and 
would not be interfered with at all when the price got up to 
anything like a compensation for growing. 

Before a quota could possibly be voted, even by the farm- 
ers, there would have to be a supply of about 20,000,000 bales 
and there certainly would not be any price that would forbid 
its going into export. I do not want to see such a program 
fashioned as would prevent cotton from going into export 
and for that reason I have insisted on having any such 
control fashioned so it could be handled properly. 

Mr. LANHAM. I would like to ask the gentleman one 
further question, because I am seeking light. We get reports 
that other cotton-growing countries, for instance Brazil, have 
doubled or trebled their output of cotton. How much of that 
cotton is going to foreign markets and how much of it is 
superseding our previous exportation of cotton? 

Mr. JONES. I will admit, frankly, that the foreign growth 
of cotton has increased, but here is an interesting thing. It 
was very materially increasing before we had a program. 
The greatest increase in foreign production of cotton was 
between 1921 and 1925. The acreage in 1925 in foreign coun- 
tries was almost as great as it is this year. Then it sank 
down a while. I think our program at least had a tendency 
to increase foreign production, but they were going into 
cotton production long years ago. Immediately following 
the World War, when they saw the vital need of cotton, they 
all began to try to grow cotton. Between 1921 and 1925, 
they got up to the acreage they had this year, practically. 
In 1925 and 1926 I think it sank somewhat, but recently it 
has been coming up continuously. Production has increased 
more in the last 2 or 3 years than in other years, and this 
is a thing we cannot ignore, but I do not think it was alto- 
gether due to the farm program. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is it not also true that during this period 
probably we have allowed the grade of our cotton to dete- 
riorate and have not kept up in that regard? 

Mr. JONES. I think so and I believe some provision 
should be made to encourage better grades. 

Mr, TARVER and Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON rose. 

Mr. JONES. I yield first to the gentleman from Georgia, 
and I hope my colleagues will confine their remarks to ques- 
tions. 

Mr. TARVER. My questions will be rather brief, but I 
will have to make them broad enough so the gentleman and 
the House can understand what I am trying to bring out. 

During the administration of the Bankhead Act we found 
it operated very harshly on the little man, the tenant, the 
sharecropper and the small producer, and we all professed 
much sympathy for them. Has the gentleman’s committee 
made any effort to provide reasonable exemptions for small 
producers, tenants and sharecroppers in this bill? The Sen- 
ate bill provides for a 5-acre exemption, which is possibly 
too much, while the gentleman's bill provides for no exemp- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. JONES. I do not agree with the gentleman’s state- 
ment. We do not provide a direct exemption to which the 
gentleman refers, but I regard ours as better than the Senate 
exemption. Of course, if you are going to have a 75-percent 
penalty, which the Senate provision requires, there would be 
a good deal more need for a higher exemption. We provide 
a double-geared method of approach in this matter. We 
provide first that on the big payments where a man gets over 
$2,000, or would otherwise get over $2,000, there is a 25-per- 
cent reduction on the amount of payments to the extent that 
they exceed the $2,000. This will make a little additional 
fund that would naturally fall into the lower brackets. Then 
we hold back 244 percent of the total allotment to be dis- 
tributed to those who would otherwise receive an allotment 
of less than 15 acres. We also have a provision which, I 
think, will have the effect of preventing the landlord from 
driving his tenant off the place. There has been some of 
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sometimes been stated. I think it has been spotted. We 
provide that if a landlord has a number of tenants, when he 
reduces the number of acres that he operates through ten- 
ants, or if he changes the relationship in any way so as to 
increase his own payments, that fact shall not operate to 
increase his payments. In other words, if a man had four 
tenants and took two of them off and reduced the amount 
to one-half, he would not get any more payments than he 
would otherwise. We discussed in the committee the ques- 
tion-of a direct exemption. We did not have an agreement 
on that. An exemption of five bales, an exemption of two 
bales, an exemption of three bales and an exemption of five 
acres were all considered. The trouble with an acreage ex- 
emption is that in the irrigated areas they might make a 
bale and a half to the acre. - We discussed the further propo- 
sition of a five-acre exemption provided that on the five 
acres the production was not exceeding a certain number of 
bales, two bales or three bales. 

We reached no conclusion, and took this other method be- 
cause we thought maybe that would be the most effective 
vay a of it. What does the gentleman think ought to be 

one 

Mr. TARVER. Possibly a certain acreage exemption. 
What the gentleman says with regard to production on irri- 
gated land is not any more impressive in the matter of 
exemption than in the general plan of the bill. You pro- 
pose to make your allocations entirely upon the basis of 
acreage and not production. 

Mr. JONES. It is not the same argument at all, because 
you have your certain production. You profess to want to 
make a special provision for the small producer. I think if 
someone can suggest a simple exemption I would not be 
averse to having it, if properly safeguarded. I think per- 
haps we would be accomplishing the purpose that way. 
ae TARVER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 

m? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman explain with reference 
to the cotton portion of the bill when this marketing quota 
is to be effective with this tax of 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. JONES. I have just finished explaining that. I am 
sorry if I did not make it clear. The 2-cent tax can only 
go on the excess production of a man who refuses to go 
on with the soil-conservation program. I am trying to give 
it a little more in detail than I did before. Then only when 
the production and supply reach about 20,000,000 bales in 
this country is it possible to put that penalty on, and then 
only when not more than one-third of the farmers vote 
against it—those who are subject to quota. 

Mr. TARVER. Then it would not be placed on next year’s 
crop? 

Mr. JONES. No; it could not be. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman’s introduction to his discourse 
was very strong, and he has answered in a fine way the 
rumored suggestion of amendment, but he yielded to ques- 
tions before he had proceeded to the point of making a close 
analysis of his bill. Will the gentleman find it possible 
during the debate to do that? 

Mr. JONES. I shall undertake to do so. I think some of 
the other Members who have studied particular commodi- 
ties would better discuss them without being hampered by 
my going over them. 

Mr. LUTHER A: JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. One thing I was asked in 
my district. Everybody was complaining. They all con- 
demned the base acreage plan. I would like to ask the 
chairman if that has been changed. 

Mr. JONES. That has been changed to a tilled acreage 


this, but I do not think anything like the amount that has | basis. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am very glad that change 
has been made. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr, MAHON of Texas. As my colleague has already 
pointed out, one of the major objections to previous farm 
legislation has been discrimination as between farmers 
living in the same community, As I understand it, under this 
bill we are going to proceed upon the tilled acreage basis. 
I want to ask the chairman if all farmers in a county hay- 
ing farms of identical size will be given identical allotments 
as to acres, regardless of the amount of cotton or the major 
commodity they plant during 5 years. 

Mr. JONES. That is true in reference to soil-depleting 
crops. They may not get the same quotas on cotton, but 
ultimately they will. They may not do it the first year be- 
cause there will he a gradual adjustment, but if they grow 
other soil-depleting crops, they must take that out of the 
acreage on cotton. 

Mr. THOM. Does this bill have only the approval of the 
Democratic members of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. JONES. No; it was not a strictly party vote on that 
proposition. There are one or two of the minority members 
I know that voted for it. I did not look at it in that way. 
We do not have any politics in the committee in this matter. 
I did not try to find out who voted for it or who voted 
against it. There was an honest difference of opinion. It 
is the most earnest and hard-working committee I have ever 
had contact with. They came there day after day, and we 
met at night, and I know they have tried as hard as any 
committee could try, and they have tried with the least 
partisanship that I have ever seen shown in the committee. 
I did not bother to find out what the basis of division was 
among them. I believe the members voted their honest 
convictions. 

Mr. PACE. I did not understand the gentleman’s answer 
to his colleague from Texas in saying that the allotments 
would not be the same if the acreage was the same. The 
bill distinctly states 

Mr. JONES. It does; but that is qualified two or three 
paragraphs later on, where they take into consideration 
soil-depleting crops in making up that percentage. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman explain why section 32 
is not used more? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry I cannot explain that. They are 
gradually getting around to it. I think perhaps they at 
first did not realize the importance of that provision. I 
think they are doing so more and more as they go along. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have two or three questions I would like 
to ask. As I understood the gentleman from Texas in the 
beginning, I thought I understood him to say that the 
amount of cotton a farmer would be permitted to plant would 
be based on the amount of acreage in cultivation, and that 
each farmer would be limited to the same percentage of his 
cultivated land, Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES. That is right, on soil depleting crops. You 
understand there are certain farms that have both wheat 
and cotton; there are a great many of them around the 
fringe of the field. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am talking about cotton. 

Mr. JONES. Where it is cotton, that is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. A man in Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 
with 100 acres each in cultivation, if the amount specified is 
70 percent, it would apply to all of them, regardless of the 
kind of land that is cultivated? 

Mr. JONES. If he has had it in tillage for 5 years. It 
takes an average of the 5 years previous. 

Mr. RANKIN. The trouble we had with the old Bank- 
head bill was that it drove the little farmer out of his field 
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by cutting his cotton acres to the point where he invariably 

could not make enough to pay his taxes and the interest 

arg debts. Why not give us a fioor on this of, say, 5 
es 

Mr. JONES. There are more than 2,000,000 cotton farm- 
ers. They grow an average of not much more than fve 
bales. You would exempt all of them. There is no use 
talking about that. We make some provision, and if it is 
desired to have a small exemption, plus what we have—we 
have two different provisions that give him an advantage, 
but if the House wants to make a slight additional provi- 
sion—I do not know whether it is necessary or not, but let 
us not make it high enough to wreck the prcgram. There 
is nothing to forbid a man planting anything he wants to. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. The only thing I am inter- 
ested in is the protection of the little fellow who has here- 
tofore been unable to raise enough cotton to pay his taxes 
and interest on his debts. 

Mr. JONES. May I proceed a few minutes without inter- 
ruption, and then I am going to yield the floor to other 
Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, the gentleman from Texas is chairman of this com- 
mittee and should thoroughly understand this bill. Some 
of us do not know about this bill. I think it is due to the 
House that he explain the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman was here when I made 
the explanation that there are certain members of the com- 
mittee who have made a special study of different features. 
I want to reserve a little time for the conclusion of the de- 
bate, if it is necessary, and I do not want to take up all the 
time now. I want to give these other members who have 
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em. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman—— 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order 
if the gentleman is going to take up all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Members will 
remember the basic philosophy of the bill, and in presenting 
their amendments will do so carefully, and check them wher- 
ever possible. -y 

I regard this as a measure of great importance. I hope 
the House will not lose the basic philosophy that is behind 
the whole farm program; that is, the farmers’ right to an 
offset to the tariff. I hope they will not go off after extreme 
measures that would either overlook our farm production 
altogether or go to the other extreme and overlook the price 
altogether. I hope they will be willing to work for a sound, 
fair program that will drive back toward the fundamental 
philosophy upon which this Government was founded and 
on which it has grown great: that of equal treatment for all 
its citizens. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Futter] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, the wage and hour bill, 
commonly known as the Black-Connery bill, is nothing 
more or less than an N. R. A. It creates a drastic auto- 
cratic dictatorial board of five members, clothed with au- 
thority to direct the destinies of the farmers, the laborer, 
small merchants, and the industries of America. It has 
authority to hold hearings and use Department of Labor in- 
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vestigators to pry into the private affairs of individuals and 
industry and authorizes the board, irrespective of advice from 
committees, to fix wages and hours for the whole or any 
part of any industry in the United States. Its sole purpose 
is to limit labor to 40 hours per week at 40 cents per hour. 
It goes far beyond the N. R. A., which was an emergency 
measure and which caused more people to be employed at 
higher wages but passed the additional cost on to the con- 
suming public. Its temporary purpose was good for big 
business, and it accomplished much. Later it proved to be 
the most unpopular measure of this or any other adminis- 
tration. It was not only declared unconstitutional by a 
unanimous vote of the Supreme Court, which included four 
liberal Judges, but its enforcement met condemnation at the 
hands of the general public. 

If this measure is enacted into law, most of the personnel 
of the N. R. A. will be restored to their former positions and 
be a constant nightmare to business and industry. It will 
take an army of employees, larger than any bureau now in 
existence, to formulate codes and enforce the law, including 
rules and regulations of the board which will carry fines 
and jail sentences. Such delegation of authority is an ac- 
knowledgment of lack of ability to legislate except through 
dictatorial boards, the membership of which, with its mul- 
tiplied thousands of employees, are responsible to no people, 
and could not be elected to any office. This centralization of 
power in Washington is contrary to every principle of democ- 
racy and Americanism. 

The friends of this bill have been claiming that it was 
demanded by organized labor. Let at the C. I. O. convention 
on October 16, 1937, Mr. John L. Lewis is quoted by the press 
as referring to this wage and hour bill as “that halting 
miserable wage and hour bill.” If he is now for the meas- 
ure, it is because Mr. Green is opposed to it. So desperate 
was the committee to get approval of labor that its chairman 
contacted the leaders and on November 22 received a four- 
page letter from William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, denouncing the measure in no uncer- 
tain terms, especially at this time when, on account of a 
recession in business, there should be cooperation between 
industry and labor. In one paragraph he says: 

On August 9, 1937, the American Federation of Labor stated as 
its position on the fair-labor-standards bill, as approved by the 
House Labor Committee, that the bill “was reasonably acceptable 
and fairly satisfactory to labor.” This position must now be quali- 
fied to give effect to the two new factors not then existent: (a) 
The recent experience since that date of labor, of governmental 
agencies, and of the public in the administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act, and (b) the serious and adverse changes in 
the economic and industrial life of labor and of the Nation, to 
which the President of the United States directed attention of the 
Congress in his special message of November 15, 1937, 


The Rules Committee, before which this bill is pending, 
refuses to report it, and the friends of the measure are now 
vainly endeavoring and using every pressure possible to bring 
it to the floor of the House for consideration by a discharge 
rule. 

The President in his message to Congress of the 15th 
stated that there was a marked recession in industrial pro- 
duction and industrial purchases since the adjournment and 
in a conciliatory and able message appealed to business for 
cooperation. Regarding this labor bill he said: 

This does not mean that legislation must require immediate 
408 8 minimum hour or wage standards; that is an ultimate 
g' u 

Since labor, agriculture, business, and industry are so bitter 
against this measure, we wonder what is the influence and 
power demanding its passage. As a face-saving proposition, 
the committee offers to cut out the board and place it in the 
Labor Department, This is like jumping out of the frying 
pan into the fire. 

What good would shorter hours and higher wages do with- 
out a job? Being from the laboring class and one of that 
great multitude for many years, I have been entitled to and 
have received the voluntary endorsement, since a Member 
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of Congress, of all union organizations. I am still strong for 
labor, which’ deserves fair treatment and better conditions. 
There can be no doubt that the enactment of this measure 
will lead to the detriment of labor and add to the woes of 
the unemployed. 

Men who have money invested in industry and in business 
should go along on all reasonable matters for the best in- 
terest of labor, but when you place their backs to the wall 
and require them to face bankruptcy they will fight in self- 
defense. You may lead a mule to water, but you cannot 
make him drink, and he will not drink if mistreated, Out- 
side of the densely populated north and northeast portion 
of the Nation this bill will sound the death knell for thou- 
sands of business establishments. It will mean that labor- 
saving devices and machinery will be installed. People 
who have money and desire to invest in business and industry 
will hesitate and fail to venture. 

Competition is the life of trade and has made America 
what it is today. This measure will kill ambition, retard 
progress, thrift, savings, and payment of debts. The time 
has not come in America when men are going to invest and 
keep their money in business and not have a voice in the 
operation and where every action is under the scrutiny of 
special Government investigators. 

The measure provides that any employee may request or 
consent for any claim for wages to be assigned to the board 
for the purpose of filing suit against the employer for the 
same, including costs and attorneys’ fee, although the board 
is exempt in all matters for costs and attorneys’ fee. Did 
you ever before hear of the Government inviting and en- 
couraging civil claims for collection? It would mean a mul- 
tiplicity of lawsuits generally based upon hatred and without 
merit. Would you put your money in industry under such 
conditions? 

The board is authorized to investigate any business and 
make transcripts of records— 

Investigate such facts, conditions, practices, or matters as it 
may deem necessary or appropriate to determine whether any 
person has violated or is about to violate any provision of this 
act * “ or in obtaining information to serve as a basis for 
recommending further legislation concerning the matters to 
which this act relates, 

All through this act business and industry are presumed 
to be crooked and unable to manage and prosper without 
governmental guidance. These investigators are called from 
the Department of Labor. How would you, Mr. Citizen or 
Mr, Businessman, like to have an investigator come into your 
front door in the morning, your side door in the afternoon, 
and in your back door under the cover of darkness to copy 
your records for further legislative purposes or for evidence 
that you were incompetent or crooked? 

You cannot regulate hours and wages of labor without 
regulating and fixing prices. The two are inseparable. The 
American people have always been and are now opposed to 
uniform price fixing for the entire Nation. We all know 
that the shortening of hours and the increasing of wages 
means higher prices for manufactured articles. 

Donald Richberg, former N. R. A. Administrator, an out- 
standing authority and representative of labor, warned the 
Joint Labor Committee that Federal price fixing would be 
the necessary sequel to the Black-Connery wage-hour bill. 
He is reputed as having urged sharp curtailment of the 
administrative powers in this bill and that Congress should 
confine itself to outlawing oppressive wages and hours. He 
said: 

When we undertake by law to fix and enforce reasonable wages, 
we must assume a responsibility also for fixing, directly or in- 
directly, reasonable prices. 

Those who favor this measure acknowledge this is true, 
but they say, “Add it on to the commodity and pass it on 
to the consuming public.” This is exactly what will happen 
and there is no telling how great the burden will be. It is 
safe to say that the burden will be far greater to the masses 
than the special benefits to the favored few. We have been 
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passing the buck and the burden on to the consuming 
public by taxes and otherwise, until today the cost of living 
is practically as high as in the boom years of 1928 and 1929 
and almost as high as during the World War. We have 
just witnessed sit-down strikers winning a victory in certain 
automobile industries, thus raising the price of cars over 
$50 each and passing on to the public a 25-percent increase 
for parts. 

Agriculture is exempt. Certainly not 5 days a week and 40 
cents per hour for the farmer. He works nearly 80 hours per 
week, and should he go on a strike and fail to fill the Nation’s 
bread baskets we would witness a famine. But in reality the 
farmer is not exempt. He will pay much more for the neces- 
sities of life; much more for fertilizer, seeds, farm imple- 
ments, harness, lumber, roofing, fencing, and every other thing 
he buys. Yes; the farmer will pay and pay dearly, and later 
have to come under this measure and pay the wage for 5 
days a week labor. It is no wonder the farm organizations 
oppose this measure. In my opinion, a vote for this measure 
will spring up like Banquo’s ghost to haunt a Member, at 
least in every agricultural district. 

It is generally understood that this measure only applies to 
industry engaged in interstate commerce, but under the terms 
of this measure all business is more or less affected. If a mer- 
chant in Indiana sells or produces an article which does not 
leave the local community and a firm across the line in Ohio 
is observing the hour and wage provision of this bill, the 
Board can make the Indiana merchant do likewise. Of course, 
such a provision is unconstitutional, but the hope is retained 
by the “brain trusters” who drew this measure that our great 
charter of liberty will be changed, repudiated, or forgotten. 
What applies to the small retail merchant will apply to the 
little sawmill 50 miles from a railroad, and bankrupt the 
lumber and stave industry, canners, and practically every 
industry in my district. 

I have only mentioned a few of the many unreasonable 
provisions. 

Little business is made the goat under this bill, while big 
business of the East will reap the benefit by creating a monop- 
oly and by driving the little fellow into bankruptcy. Big busi- 
ness is unionized and union labor is exempted. It used to be 
the boast of democracy that it stood for the commonalty, that 
it stood for the people ruling. It has always been the boast 
of all parties that the people should rule and run the Govern- 
ment, but under this measure the people no longer have any 
voice, and it is the Government running the people and their 
business, with practically every opportunity of management, 
the exercise of judgment, and the display of ability taken 
away. 

It creates a bureaucratic government clothed with author- 
ity to go into the sanctuary of the homes under the guise of 
Federal investigators and find out about your private busi- 
ness transactions. No longer would the home and private 
place of business be sacred, your castle, your home. It is an 
expansion of the Federal Constitution under the interstate- 
commerce clause that was never thought of before. No such 
attempt was ever made to divest the States of their rights. If 
it were not for our political conscience, which sometimes 
makes legislative cowards of us, I doubt if this measure would 
have received a respectable consideration. 

Representative GRISWOLD, of Indiana, a member of the 
Labor Committee, carrying a union card, on August 10 on the 
floor of the House well described this measure as a monstros- 
ity. He said: 


We have, in this wage and hour bill, gone into the legislative lab- 


together and 
explosive in this bill. Congress has mixed it 
know the old adage will hold true that “what is done in haste can 
be regretted at leisure.” 

No doubt our President stands for the principles of this 
measure, but I cannot believe he knows its contents. The 
title to a bill does not always disclose its real contents, The 
blackest Negro I ever knew was called Snowball. 
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Every Member of this House knows of my high regard and 
loyalty to President Roosevelt. I have been almost 100 per- 
cent for his program, though sometimes with misgivings. I 
consider him the greatest ruler and greatest humanitarian of 
the world. His social welfare program, his leadership in 
restoring agriculture, industry, and labor from bankruptcy to 
a firm foundation has not and never will be equaled. 

But the honeymoon is over. If this great program is to live, 
as it should, we must stop, look, and listen. We should econ- 
omize, balance the Budget, and not kill the last goose which 
lays golden eggs. We should get and keep the Government 
out of business and revise the undistributed-profits and capi- 
tal-gains taxes. The public debt must and will be paid, but it 
must come from taxes and mostly from the wealthy. If busi- 
ness is handicapped so it will not venture and invest, if it 
lacks confidence or cannot profit, from whence will the income 
be derived for Government expenses? 

Labor has profited much from this administration. Their 
demands for a National Labor Relations Act have been 
granted and also pensions for railroad employees. We now 
find this Wagner or Labor Relations organization is a perfect 
C. I. O. set-up—a fair example of a bureaucratic board 
already hated by most labor. 

Sit-down strikers in their un-American procedure are still 
going strong and have escaped censure at the hands of 
Congress and the administration. 

It is now well known that there is a recession in business 
which lacks confidence and will not cooperate; that by rea- 
son thereof the national income is materially dropping off. 
The reason for such a condition is this hour and wage bill. 
Let us give business a chance to prosper by defeating this 
measure. Let us go to the intersections, pull down the red 
danger signs, switch on the green lights which will be an 
assurance the road is clear and safe. We will then see a 
prosperous and contented people. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 hour to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include such tables and quotations as may be necessary to 
complete my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I dislike 
very much to be in disagreement with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. We have worked 
together on that committee for a great many years. I would 
rather go along and support legislation sponsored and advo- 
cated by him, but with particular reference to most of this 
bill I find myself in entire disagreement with the philosophy 
which the gentleman has expressed, and which is now con- 
tained in the proposed Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 
which is before you. 

The duties of this extraordinary session of Congress were 
to bring about the passage of a permanent and sound farm 
program and to pass such other laws as were necessary in 
the President’s program. The primary purpose of the special 
session of Congress, therefore, is to enact sound and bene- 
ficial, as well as permanent, legislation for the farmers of this 
country. 

The farmers are interested in one thing and in one thing 
only: The securing of parity income, parity prices, or cost 
of production for the things on the farm that they must 
dispose of in the public markets. If this bill can accomplish 
the objectives desired and demanded by the farmers then 
we shall have passed the proper kind of farm legislation. 
Those of us in the minority are positive that this bill will 
not accomplish these purposes. Whatever we do in this 
session, therefore, if the bill as it now stands is adopted 
by the Congress and enacted into law, will be just another 
failure to be chalked up with the failures of the past. In- 
stead of passing legislation to do something “for” the farmers 
of the country we shall be here today and in this session 
passing legislation to do something “to” the farmers; a 
rather unheard of thing in our land. I subscribe generally 
to the proposition advocated by our chairman and expressed 
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by the first Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, with 
reference to protection and with reference to giving agri- 
culture economic equality and a share in the benefits of 
our protective system. I think all of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and I am sure most of the citi- 
zens of the United States, subscribe to this philosophy. 

The compulsory sections of this bill, rather than en- 
couraging and giving the farmers the benefit of the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy will work in just the opposite direction; 
they will not only lower prices on the things the farmer has 
to sell, but they will take away from him his world markets 
on the exportable surplus, which are necessary for him to 
sell if he is going to secure any prosperity whatever in his 
farming operations, 

One of the Members on the Democratic side asked a few 
moments ago whether this was a partisan opposition. I can 
say to the gentleman that in the 30 days of deliberation in 
our committee there has been no hint of partisanship; that 
the views expressed there by the various members of the 
committee have been to accomplish a common objective; 
that objective being to propose sound farm legislation which 
would bring parity prices to the farmers of this country. 
No hearings were held by our committee. Everything that 
was done by way of deliberation was done in executive ses- 
sions of the committee. Free and frank dicussions were had 
on all of the controversial provisions of the bill; and I do 
not, believe there is a committee of Congress that has worked 
more diligently in an effort to solve one of the most perplex- 
ing. problems confronting the American people than this 
committee. We have had falling prices: Cotton has dropped 
from 14 cents a pound down to 7.75; corn from over 81 a 
bushel down to the 35 and 40 cents a bushel; wheat from 
over $1.30 down to between 95 cents and 60 cents; and all 
other farm commodities have dropped in about the same 
proportion. With more than 30,000,000 people living on the 
farms we recognize that this drop in prices has been reflected 
in a drop in purchasing power, and, consequently, it has con- 
tributed largely to the present slump, or depression, which 
exists in this country today. 

We are apprehensive over the situation and in the com- 
mittee our desire has been to bring about the passage of a 
farm bill that will restore the price levels, restore parity 
income, and start the wheels of industry again operating 
in this country for general prosperity. 

It was decided to divide the committee into certain com- 
modity groups so that each group could write its own 
ticket. The cotton group was represented by Members 
from the cotton section; the corn group was represented 
in part by Members from the corn sections; the tobacco 
group was ably represented by Members from the tobacco 
section and wrote its own ticket; and so did the rice group 
and others representing the five basic commodities of the 
bill. 

After the committee had been in session about 10 days we 
started to count noses to see whether Members favored this 
or that type of legislation. When it came down to the 
processing tax, which by the way is not in this bill, and to 
compulsory control, by an overwhelming majority the 
processing tax was thrown out and so was compulsory con- 
trol as advocated in the ever-normal granary of all-weather 
program, with the exception of compulsory control for corn 
and tobacco, The reason no action was taken or no opinion 
formed in the case of corn was due to the fact that several 
members of the subcommittee on corn were not present. So 
it was assumed by most of the members of this committee 
that processing taxes and compulsory control would be elimi- 
nated from the bill with the exception of control in the 
ease of tobacco. à 

In arriving at this decision, and after a free and frank 
discussion, the Members representing the wheat farmers said 
that the wheat farmers did not want compulsory control. 
The Members from the cotton sections said that the cotton 
farmers did not want compulsory control of any kind, so they 
did not want it in the bill. This expressed the general 
sentiment not only of the members of the committee but also 
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of the farmers in the various production areas covered by 
the control provisions of the bill. 

The decision was then reached, a general understanding it 
is true, that whatever program was presented to the House 
would be a voluntary one using the Soil Conservation Act of 
1936 as the basis of the program with certain modifications 
and certain desirable amendments. The Soil Conservation 
Act, therefore, was improved and used as a basis for the new 
law. Certain objections were raised to the old provisions of 
the act. I will mention one or two of them briefly because I 
want to get to the control provisions of the bill. Last year’s 
program for soil conservation cost the Federal Government 
$397,000,000; $500,000,000 had been authorized and $440,000,- 
000 was appropriated, but the Department of Agriculture 
and the A. A. A. officials used only $397,000,000. Of this sum 
belonging to American agriculture more than $40,000,000 was 
used for administrative expense, for travel expense, for lec- 
ture hire, the purchase of periodicals, and the cost of county 
committees, State committees, and for national administra- 
tion. Forty million dollars, or more than 10 percent of the 
entire amount appropriated for American agriculture, was- 
used for administrative expenses. Many of us on the com- 
mittee felt that this expense should be cut down to within 
reasonable limits, but no action was taken. 

We hope that the Secretary of Agriculture in administer- 
ing the Soil Conservation Act in coming years will be guided 
by the suggestions of the committee. 

We also feel that the benefit payments provided in the 
Soil Conservation Act should be changed and modified. In 
accordance with the policy adopted by the committee it was- 
decided if any farmer received a benefit payment of more 
than $2,000, whatever he received above that amount should 
be cut 25 percent. Some of us recalled what happened under 
the A. A. A. in 1933, 1934, and 1935, when hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of large commercial operators received from 
$10,000 to $1,000,000 a year benefit payments to produce less’ 
under a program which was later thrown out by the courts. 
We do not want a repetition of that scandal to take place 
in connection with permanent farm legislation. I feel an 
amendment should be adopted fixing a maximum limitation 
upon any amount that is paid by way of benefit payments. 

The man who operates a family-sized farm is not the man 
who causes the difficulty in our surplus. He has a limited 
number of acres and generally a diversification of crops. He 
can plant only so much, and he must stop there. In oper- 
ating a family-sized farm as he does, there is always a limit 
to the capacity of his production. The operators who cause 
the trouble are the large commercial operators who, with 
machinery, can plant and harvest thousands and thousands 
of acres of any of the basic commodities, possessing a low 
cost of production and adding enormous surpluses to an 
already overburdened market. 

If we were to place a limit on the benefit payments we 
could safely place the amount at either five or ten thousand 
dollars rather than permit these large operators to receive 
$15,000, $20,000, $50,000—yes, some of them will probably get 
more than $100,000. The only limitation in this bill is that 
these latter farmers will be cut 25 percent of the excess over 
and above the first $2,000 payment. 

Some are wondering why we had a change in the philos- 
ophy of our committee. On November 15 we received the 
President’s message asking us to pass an all-weather pro- 
gram. Then came pressure from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on our committee requesting us to put into effect and 
include in the provisions of the bill the ever-normal-granary 
or compulsory-control plan. The committee worked for 2 
weeks perfecting this plan, with the assistance of experts 
from the Department of Agriculture, and today more than 
60 pages of this bill are devoted to compulsory control. In 
my discussion I am going to deal with the practical side of 
the bill rather than talk in fanciful words and ideas as to 
something that we might try to accomplish. 

This bill, H. R. 8505, is a new philosophy for American 
agriculture. It is a principle which seeks to add more power 
to an executive or administrative official so that he may 
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control the destinies of America’s largest industry. It not 
only regiments American agriculture but it gives one indi- 
vidual the right under this law and upon the application of 
its formula to tell every farmer what he may do by way of 
production, what he may sell, and how he shall dispose of 
his farm commodities. 

If Mr. Farmer does not live up to the instructions or orders 
of that executive, he becomes subject to a penalty which is 
collected through the Attorney General and the United 
States district courts of the various districts by legal proc- 
esses and through intimidation. It is true there is a referen- 
dum provided for in the bill, and I will discuss that referen- 
dum feature shortly because I want to try to go along in a 
logical manner in considering the various provisions as they 
appear in the bill. 

The bill covers five basic commodities—cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, and rice. Just why rice was included in the bill 
nobody can explain, because the total value of the entire 
rice crop in the United States amounted to only 
$40,000,000 for the current crop year. In the first place I 
want to say that all of the members of our committee are 
in thorough accord with reference to certain provisions of 
the bill. 

First, we believe in a continuance of the soil-conservation 
program. Second, we favor a sound lending policy upon 
agricultural commodities stored on the farm or in terminal 
facilities, and also upon dairy products. Third, we favor the 
provision in the bill which relates to adjustment of freight 
rates. Fourth, the provision relating to new uses and new 
markets for farm products. Fifth, continuation of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation. The sharp differ- 
ence of opinion comes over the compulsory feature and the 
failure to include any provision whatsoever giving the 
proper kind of aid to the dairy industry of this country. 

There are several types of control in the bill. We first 

have, and we will first consider, the cotton title of the bill. 
Instead of attempting to control the marketing of cotton, we 
have acreage control. There is no limit on production or 
marketing. To illustrate, the Secretary of Agriculture will as- 
sign cotton acreage to every cotton farmer in the United 
States. He will allocate to and tell each cotton farmer how 
many acres he may use for cotton on his farm. The cotton 
farmer can do as he did this year in many parts of the coun- 
try. He may increase the amount of fertilizer on his farm 
and, as Mr. Wallace said in his speech at Memphis, use some 
of the acres that had been in soil conservation in 1936 and 
1937. Instead of producing an average of 170 pounds to the 
acre, because of extra fertilization and the use of soil conser- 
vation acres, the farmer this year produced 228 pounds to the 
acre. 
Now, get this: The cotton farmer is only allocated a def- 
inite number of acres on which he may produce cotton. He 
may sell as much as he raises on those acres and he will 
not be subject to any penalty. However, if a cotton farmer 
having an allotment of 80 acres assigned to him by the 
Secretary of Agriculture should plant $0 acres he will be 
assessed a penalty, on the production of the additional 10 
acres in the event of a sale of said cotton, of 2 cents a 
pound and he will also lose his entire benefit payment under 
the soil-conservation program. That penalty of 2 cents a 
pound is assessed against him and also against the man 
who buys the cotton, so that they will both be subject to the 
penalty. 

There is a referendum in the cotton part of the bill as 
there is in all of the other compulsory titles of the legisla- 
tion. This referendum provides that if one-third of the 
farmers vote not to put the program into effect, then the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall not put it into effect. The 
Senate bill provides that if two-thirds of the farmers vote 
to put it into effect it then goes into effect. The referendum 
takes place when supplies have reached a certain level and 
after the Secretary of Agriculture has issued his proclama- 
tion. 
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Within 20 days or so after he has issued his order the 
marketing allotment and marketing quotas shall go into 
effect. He is supposed to contact all cotton farmers and 
give them a chance to vote in this referendum. Our dis- 
tinguished chairman has stated there are 2,600,000 cotton 
farmers, raising on the average five bales to the cotton family. 
The assumption is that these 2,600,000 families will be given 
an opportunity to vote. If more than one-third of the cot- 
ton farmers are against the compulsory-control program, the 
program will not go into effect. 

There is some question whether or not Congress has the 
power to delegate to individuals or private citizens the right 
to determine whether or not a law affecting them shall go 
into effect. The Supreme Court has held in the Carter Coal 
Co. case that such a referendum is legislative delegation of 
authority of the most obnoxious kind. Assuming this is still 
the law of the land, if referendum is thrown out by the 
courts, and at the same time the compulsory features remain 
in the bill, the Secretary then would be automatically forced, 
according to law, to put into effect the compulsory provisions 
of the bill and operate them in spite of the farmers’ wishes. 

There is a marketing quota with respect to cotton farmers, 
but it applies only to the man who raises a greater acreage 
of cotton than he is allowed to produce. I believe all cotton 
farmers will go into this program. They cannot afford to 
stay out of it, because under soil conservation they are going 
to receive a benefit payment of 2.4 cents a pound on cotton. 
In addition, if they comply with the program, they will 
receive a subsidy of 3 cents a pound on 65 percent of the 
1937 crop. Further, they will get such other benefits as may 
be provided in the proposed legislation now before the House. 
Therefore, the cotton farmer is already assured of getting 5.4 
cents a pound for the 1937 crop, and also for part of the 
1938 crop. He just cannot afford to stay out of the program 
with cotton at about 7½ to 734 cents a pound. Therefore, 
you will find that most of the farmers will gladly comply 
with the program in order to get the benefit payments 
which have heretofore been authorized by law. 

We must recognize there is a serious situation in cotton. 
I am sure we should all work together to try to solve the 
problem; but how are you going to solve it? What has 
happened during the last 3 or 4 years, when we have had 
more or less artificial stimulation of cotton production by 
the Government? We find that while we have been cur- 
tailing, or, at least, attempting to curtail, production in this 
country, in order to raise the price level artificially, foreign 
production has increased and our foreign markets have de- 
creased. We find that in 1932 and 1933 our exports of 
cotton approximated 8,000,000 bales. Foreign production for 
the same period was about 10,000,000 bales. During these 
years of artificial interference and stimulation on the part 
of the Government, while we have been trying to raise the 
price level, our exports have decreased from 8,000,000 bales 
to about 4,000,000 bales this year. Secretary Wallace stated 
in a speech at Memphis a short time ago that our exports 
had decreased from 45 percent in 1931 to 23 percent this 
year. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I am sorry I cannot yield 
now. 

We also find that when our foreign exports have de- 
creased foreign production has increased in about the same 
ratio, from 10,000,000 bales in 1932-33 up to 20,000,000 bales 
at the present time. The foreigners have taken away a 
large percentage of our foreign market for cotton. There- 
fore, this does represent a very serious problem for all of 
us to consider. 

The average acreage of cotton in past years has been 
43,000,000 acres, upon which have been produced from 
13,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales of cotton a year. In 1937 the 
acreage has approximated 33,000,000 acres, upon which have 
been raised 18,200,000 bales, or the largest crop in the history 
of this country; and this, mind you, has been done on 
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10,000,000 acres less than during normal years. Thus, with 
a 6,000,000-bale carry-over, we have a total supply on hand 
of 24,200,000 bales, with less than 12,000,000 bales necessary 
for domestic consumption and the exports we are able to 
maintain. Every cotton farmer could stop raising cotton 
next year and we would still have a surplus at the end of 
the crop year of 1938, but this is not a feasible or desirable 
thing to do. 

It is proposed that cotton acreage be cut to 28,000,000 
acres in 1938, from the 33,000,000 acres used this year. Of 
course, if this land is all land which has been treated to 
soil conservation for 2 years, we shall probably produce an- 
other 15,000,000-bale crop, or if the cotton farmer doubles 
up on his fertilizer, we shall probably have a 15,000,000-bale 
crop instead of an 11,000,000- or 12,000,000-bale crop, as 
anticipated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

However, assume that we raise only 12,000,000 bales of 
cotton on the 28,000,000 acres; at the end of the crop year 
after the harvest we shall still have 24,200,000 bales of cotton, 
and the situation will be just as bad then as it is now, and 
probably worse, because by that time we shall have lost more 
of our foreign market, and if the present depression continues, 
there probably will be a drop in consumption of cotton in 
this country. 

We would be better off if we would try to do something to 
help the cotton farmer revive his foreign market for cotton, 
and I think we can do this by applying to the proposed legis- 
lation the principles contained in the old so-called McNary- 
Haugen bill, which provided for two prices; an American 
price which gave the farmer protection for the part of his 
commodity which was sold in domestic consumption, and then 
gave him assistance in disposing of his surplus in the world 
market. This plan certainly will apply to wheat and will 
apply to any other world commodity. 

However, compulsion does not solve the problem for the 
cotton farmer. If they would do the same thing with the 
cotton farmer they are attempting to do here with the corn 
and wheat farmer, they might in part solve his problem, 
because we have in the bill a different sort of compulsory con- 
trol for wheat and corn than we find for cotton. A cotton 
farmer can plant his allotted acreage and market all he can 
produce on that allotted acreage, whereas the wheat and corn 
farmer also receives an allotted acreage, but in addition 
receives a marketing quota, so if he produces more than the 
normal production upon the allotted acreage, he is assessed a 
penalty if he should sell feed or give away the excess over and 
above normal production. Therefore there is a different type 
of compulsion applied to the corn and wheat farmers, a type 
which is not in effect as to farmers producing other basic 
commodities covered by the bill. 

I now want to quote briefiy from a cotton pamphlet that 
was sent to me by some southern people interested in cotton. 
They state, “Our competitors can take our entire foreign 
market in a few years unless we fight to retain it.” This is 
from the Cotton Export Association. Another statement is 
that for each five bales of cotton lost in the export market 
one southern family goes on relief of some kind. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] has pointed out that the 
average production is five bales to the family. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I cannot 
yield just now. I will yield later if I have the time. 

I want to quote from a statement made by the chairman of 
the South Carolina Cotton Producers’ Organization. He 
states with reference to this legislation: 


We are convinced that we cannot achieve our declared objectives 
by any method of compulsory Government control. 


There are a good many other statements to the effect that 
if the cotton problem is to be solved it cannot be solved by 
compulsion but must be solved by a restoration of our foreign 
markets, so that we may dispose of our surplus cotton in 
the channels of world trade. 
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We have another provision in the bill called the tobacco- 
control provision. 

This section is probably the most ingenious section that 
has ever been conceived by human beings. Politically, it is 
soundproof and foolproof. Every man who supports it may 
be sure of being returned to Congress without fear of having 
imposed the sting of compulsory control upon the tobacco 
farmer. 

I just want to pass upon it briefly, because it is so cleverly 
drafted that the distinguished gentlemen who prepared it 
should be given credit for being real statesmen. 

In the first place, all of the small tobacco farmers are 
exempt from the bill or from the provisions of the tobacco 
section of the bill. In other words, farmers who produce 
from 2,400 to 3,200 pounds of tobacco are not subject to 
compulsory control, and, in the second place, the farmers 
who are subject to compulsory control are controlled, it is 
true, but there is no penalty to control them. The penalty 
is collected from the man who buys the tobacco from them 
and not from the farmer who knowingly and willfully pro- 
duces and sells this contraband or bootlegged tobacco. So 
really everybody will be happy down in the tobacco section. 

I shall not mention anything further about the tobacco 
program, because I know this will be a happy solution, and 
I want to go into the most drastic control provision in the 
bill, so, if there are any corn farmers here, and I see quite 
a few of them, I know they will want to be enlightened about 
the corn program. 

This year our production of corn amounted to two billion 
five hundred million-and-some-odd bushels and, no doubt, 
the corn situation is critical and something should be done 
for the corn farmer and not to him. 

You will notice that I have a small map mounted on this 
easel. The map is supposed to be a map of the United 
States. Within a certain area you will find red lines running 
across certain States in the Middle West. This area takes in 
approximately 10 States in the Mississippi Valley and the 
Ohio Valley. These States are designated as the commer- 
cial, corn-growing States. The corn farmers living within 
the red area are the corn farmers to be controlled and 
penalized. This year the approximate production within 
this area was 1,700,000,000 bushels of corn. Outside of this 
area, including Mississippi, Arkansas, and the other States, 
is the noncontrolled area, and in this area approximately 
900,000,000 bushels of corn were produced as against the 
1,700,000,000 within the area. The farmer within the area 
is to be penalized as to production, while the farmer outside 
of the area can raise, sell, or feed as much corn as God and 
fertilizer will let him produce without penalty, and it will 
therefore not be long before this red line will be extending 
down south as far as the Gulf of Mexico and north to the 
Hudson Bay. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. I know the gentleman does 
not want it made, but I do. This matter is important, and 
I therefore make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). A quorum is present. 
The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Within the commercial 
areas designated by the red lines on the map each farmer is 
given a definite acreage allotment; that is, acreage upon 
which he may plant corn. He is also given a marketing quota 
when these control provisions go into effect. He is required 
to place in storage so much of his crop as is produced over 
normal production, so that if a farmer has an acreage allot- 
ment of 100 acres and his normal production is 30 bushels to 
the acre, or 3,000 bushels, and he should accidentally and 
unfortunately produce 3,600 bushels, he would be required to 
put 600 bushels in storage in the corn crib on his farm and 
under seal. He could not sell that corn or give it away or feed 
it to his livestock. If he did, he would be subject to a penalty, 
while, on the other hand, the farmer living outside the area 
can raise as much as he is able, feed as much as he wants, 
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and he is in no way subject to penalty. The has 


advocated that this quota go into effect when we have a total 


supply in this country of 2,885,000,000 bushels of corn. The 
theory is that we will raise the price of corn when this propo- 
sition of control goes into effect. Some of our corn friends 
have said it should go into effect when we have 2,900,000,000 
bushels of corn, or 15,000,000 bushels of corn more than the 
figure quoted by the experts from the Department. 

What is the situation this year? Here we have a total 
supply of 2,711,000,000 bushels of corn, with the price around 
35 cents a bushel, and then they say if we have 200,000,000 
bushels more, the price will go up. Instead of having an 
ever-normal granary, we will have an abnormal granary, and 
anyone who deals in practical figures or sound economics 
knows that the larger the supply, the lower the price. We 
are assuming in this legislation to deal with something that 
is practical. As I said, the farmer in the commercial area is 
required to put this surplus of corn in his corncrib. If he 
does not have a corncrib that meets the requirements of the 
Secretary, then he must build one, according to the specifi- 
cations laid down by the Secretary of Agriculture. The corn 
farmer will also find that he will have tens of thousands of 
political-minded agricultural G-men out measuring, weigh- 
ing, and examining what he has in his corncrib and how 
much he has raised upon his farm—all on the Government 
pay roll. Then, on top of all of that, he will have the At- 
torney General of the United States collecting a penalty of 15 
cents a bushel against him if he does not live up to his part of 
the program. Mr. Chairman, the program is unsound and 
unworkable and will do more damage to the corn farmers 
of this country than any other scheme that might be pro- 
posed. The farmers in the corn sections do not want the 
program. No farm organization wants the program, and 
why should Congress proceed to legislate here and give the 
farmers something they have no desire for and do not want 
anything to do with? 

I must come now to the wheat program, as my time is 
running, Wheat is a world commodity. The Secretary, or 
author of this bill, provides that we are to have acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas also for wheat, and that a 
farmer must store up to 20 percent over and above the nor- 
mal yield when the compulsory features become operative. 
The program will go into effect when we have a total supply 
of 1,027,000,000 bushels of wheat. The same kind of a pen- 
alty is imposed, with the same kind of operation, There is 
a referendum, it is true, in all these control provisions, but 
it is plain to me that this referendum will be thrown out by 
the courts, and then the farmers will have one dictator to 
control their destinies for the future. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I am sorry. Just let me 
complete this, and then I shall yield as soon as I get through. 
The corn farmer is going to receive a benefit of 10 cents a 
bushel on the normal production of corn he raises on his 
allotted acreage. The wheat farmer will receive a benefit 
payment of 12 cents a bushel on the normal production of 
wheat raised on the acreage. I should correct that. It is not 
the normal production, but upon what he raises on the 
allotted acreage. 

In the cotton South there are approximately 100,000,000 
acres of land used for crop production. Experts from the 
Department said it was their proposal to cut the acreage of 
soil-depleting crops by 40,000,000 acres. They are to take 
these 40,000,000 acres of tillable land and plant them in 
legumes and soil-building crops. Agriculture is a very deli- 
cately balanced machine. When production practices are 
changed in one section of the country on a wholesale scale 
it is bound to dislocate something in another agricultural 
part of the country. If these 40,000,000 acres of cotton 
land and other submarginal land in the cotton South are 
planted in legumes and feed crops, we must naturally assume 
that they will not destroy those feed crops raised upon the 
land, but that they will use them in some manner. 
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About the only way in which they can use it is to feed it 
to dairy cattle and livestock, and that is just what they are 
going to do with it. Then what will happen? Throughout 
the United States, over a period of 50 or 60 years, the farm- 
ers have built up the livestock industry and the dairy indus- 
try, through the trial-and-error method. They have built 
it up to the point where we nearly have surplus production 
of dairy products in the United States. It would not take 
very much to unbalance the machine so that the dairy busi- 
ness will be in just the same situation as cotton is today. 
But if we, by Government subsidy, go ahead and subsidize 
the farmers on these 40,000,000 acres, to raise feed crops so 
that they can feed more livestock or dairy cattle, it would 
not be very long when they will have dislocated the greatest 
industry of agriculture, to wit, the dairy industry. 

What has the dairy industry accomplished for the 1936-37 
marketing year? The figures show that the production of 
milk is the largest agricultural business in the United States, 
The total value of all milk products was $1,761,000,000. Cot- 
ton lint and cottonseed was $984,000,000; corn, $1,518,411,- 
000; wheat, $624,338,000; tobacco, $269,000,000; rice, 
$40,000,000. 

So much for general dislocation. My colleague, Mr. 
Boreau, will offer amendments that will seek to correct the 
dislocation in this bill. 

When the dairy farmers wanted to write their ticket into 
legislation, so that they might be included in the bill, they 
were all voted down in our committee. We did not ask for 
a subsidy for the dairy farmer. We did not ask for benefit 
payments. All we asked for was that all agriculture should 
have the benefit of the American market. We asked for 
the passage of proper and sound sanitary laws so that the 
foreign farmers producing dairy products and shipping them 
into this country would be required to meet the same stand- 
ards and laws as now are in effect against the farmers of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The dairy farmers did not receive any benefits from the 
A. A. A. In fact, in the last 4 years their rights have been 
bartered away in connection with the reciprocal-trade policy. 
Dairy products are being dumped on our shores from foreign 
countries, bringing about lower prices for dairy products sold 
in the United States, and also taking the markets from the 
farmers who are entitled to the domestic market. 

For the first 9 months of this year more than 10,000,000 
pounds of foreign butter came into this country. More than 
42,000,000 pounds of cheese were sold here in competition 
with the dairy farmers of the United States. Millions and 
millions—yes, hundreds of millions—of pounds of competi- 
tive vegetable oils and fats came in here to take the place of 
dairy and fat products produced upon our American farms. 
The dairy farmer is the only one who has a daily cash crop. 
You save his purchasing power and you will have accom- 
plished something really constructive for the general welfare 
and for the general prosperity of all the people of our 
country. 

I have set out and will set out in connection with my 
remarks certain amendments that the dairy farmers of the 
United States want. I will offer those amendments and dis- 
cuss them under the 5-minute rule. You will find them in 
the minority report and in connection with my remarks here 


ANDRESEN DAIRY AMENDMENTS 


Secrion 1. The importation of agricultural products into the 
United States is hereby prohibited where the landed cost of such 
products plus the tariff duties are lower than the domestic cost of 
production. 


The above amendment covers all farm products, since the 
dairy group is of the firm conviction that all branches of 
American agriculture are entitled to have the full benefit of 
the domestic market. 


Sec. 2. The of State is hereby directed to discontinue 
the practice of binding on the free list or binding at the present 
rate taxes ported into the 
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advise the Governments of Brazil and the Netherlands that at the 
expiration date of the respective trade agreements the concessions 
granted by the United States with reference to binding babassu oil 
and starches on the free list and freezing the excise tax on palm 
oll at 3 cents per pound will not be continued. 

Sec. 3. That on and after 6 months from the enactment of this 
act foreign shipments of dairy products into the United States are 
prohibited unless said dairy products have been produced from 
milk or cream of cows which are free from bovine tuberculosis. 


The amendment designated as section 3 only seeks to com- 
pel foreign farmers who desire to ship their dairy products 
into the United States to comply with the same sanitary regu- 
lations and laws as are in effect for American dairy farmers. 

Some people are wondering who is sponsoring this legisla- 
tion. I tried to find out if any farm organizations were for 
it. We did not have any farm organizations appear before 
our committee. I thought possibly the Farm Bureau was 
back of this bill, but I was informed they are opposed to it. 
I will quote to you just what Mr. O'Neal, the president of 
the American Farm Bureau, said in regard to the bill; so 
that you Members who feel you must support the Farm 
Bureau will know that this is not a Farm Bureau bill. Mr. 
O'Neal said, under date of November 23: 

“House BILL FAILS TO PROVIDE STABILITY or Prices,” O'NEAL Says 

“The provisions of the House Agriculture Committee bill as 
reported in the press today are wholly inadequate, ineffective, and 
entirely unsatisfactory to the American Farm Bureau Federation,” 
President Edward A. O'Neal said in a statement issued at Wash- 
ington, November 15, as Congress convened. Mr. O'Neal is in 
Washington, together with other Farm Bureau leaders, working in 
the interests of a new farm bill. 

“Prices of corn, cotton, and wheat have tobogganed to unprofit- 
able levels because of one season's surplus which the Soil Con- 
servation Act was uate to prevent, drying up farm buying 
power and leading the Nation into another tailspin,” he said. 
“The relationship of the present business recession to depressed 
agricultural prices cannot be ignored. 

“Farmers want prices of their products stabilized at fair parity 
levels in relation to industrial prices and wages. This is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to retain any measure of business 
prosperity and employment. 

FARM SENTIMENT 


“The House Committee on Agriculture, without open hearings, 
and going directly counter to the overwhelming sentiment of farm- 
ers as expressed at recent Senate hearings all over the country, is 
considering a farm bill which fails completely to provide for any 
effective maintenance or stability of farm prices. 

“While this bill provides for accumulating additional surpluses, 
it fails completely to safeguard producers against the price- 
wrecking effect of these surpluses. Like the recently announced 
corn loan, which is offered at a rate far below parity, this proposed 
House bill discloses an astonishing lack of confidence in the future 
of farm prices. This lack of confidence and the abandonment of 
efforts to secure parity prices plainly indicates to farmers that if 
their confidence is no greater than that shown at Washington, they 
had better curtail their expenditures to the lowest possible point. 
The businessman aiso, if farm prices are not to be brought to 
parity, should expect no substantial improvement in his situation. 

“The Farm Bureau will fight to the last ditch for reasonable and 
stable farm prices, and will oppose all weak and makeshift measures 
that can accomplish nothing but delude the farmer with false 


hopes. 
HOPE IN SENATE 

“The hope in the present situation rests in the Senate, where the 
Agricultural Committee is perfecting a bill for early submission to 
Congress which provides for an adequate ever-normal granary, 
with complete and adequate safeguards against its price-depressing 
effects, with price-stabilizing features definitely keyed to parity, 
and with democratic and farmer-managed control of production 
and marketing sufficient to make the whole plan workable. 

“Open hearings recently held by the Senate committee at many 
points throughout the country have given the rank and file of 
farmers an opportunity to be heard, and they expressed themselves 
emphatically in favor of such an effective bill. 

“The House bill, on the other hand, is fearfully bureaucratic, its 
provisions for acreage bases and commodity loans are woefully 
inadequate, and the bill is impotent to bring prices even within 
shooting distance of parity.” 

Mr. Taber, of the National Grange, which has just had 
a national convention, with 12,000 delegates in attendance, 
remarks in connection with compulsory legislation, “that they 
will permit no legislation to be enacted which will result in 
either immediate or eventual regimentation of the American 
farmer.” 

So we have the two large national organizations here in 
opposition to the bill which is now before the House. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota.. I am sorry I cannot 
yield. The only conclusion I can reach, as long as the 
farmers do not want it, and as long as all of the farm 
organizations are opposed to it, is that it must be the so- 
called all-weather, ever-normal granary program now being 
sponsored by Secretary Wallace. 

There is some question as to the constitutionality of this 
legislation. I call your attention to the citations in the 
minority report with reference to the Butler case which 
decided the A. A. A., wherein it is stated that the Federal 
Government had no power whatsoever to regulate or control 
agriculture. I will not take the time to read that decision 
to you. If the Butler decision, right or wrong, applies to 
compulsory control, and the decision in the Carter coal case 
as to the referendum stands, then you have given nothing 
by way of sound or permanent farm legislation to American 
agriculture. They are really expecting something from this 
extraordinary session of Congress. 

I feel that the compulsory provisions should be stricken 
from this bill and that we should proceed to enact farm 
legislation using the conservation program and the other 
provisions of the bill outside of the compulsory features, as 
the nucleus around which to write a voluntary farm bill. 
Special preference should be given to the family sized farm 
as against the large commercial operators. The bill should 
contain a provision giving special preference to the farmers 
for that part of their commodities sold in domestic con- 
sumption. It should aid him in the disposition of his sur- 
pluses in the world markets. In other words, assist the 
farmer in a permanent program and help provide him a 
world market. 

It is absolutely essential, furthermore, that we pass legis- 
lation which will protect the American farmer’s home mar- 
ket to the limit of their capacity of production for domestic 
consumption. There should be evolved a permanent and 
sound loan policy on products stored on the farm. Low 
interest rates should be continued, and proper administra- 
tion of the Farm Credit Agency should be provided to render 
the necessary aid to distressed farmers. 

If we are to save our country we must get back to earth 
again and do some sound thinking and quick acting, for we 
cannot be forever blowing bubbles. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not—it is my understanding that the time was 
limited and controlled by the two sides, I shall be delighted 
to cooperate. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. If my colleague will per- 
mit, I would remind him that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones] was granted additional time. 

Mr. DOXEY. In view of that fact, I shall not object. I 
just desired to have an understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentle- 
man from Minnesota to say that under the bill which was 
proposed the cotton acreage would be reduced from 33,000,000 
to 28,000,000 acres. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That is correct, 

Mr. KNUTSON. The acreage taken out of production 
would be devoted to the growing of legumes. Five million 
acres would produce from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of 
alfalfa. There is only one class of livestock to which we feed 
alfalfa—dairy cattle. Assuming 3 tons of alfalfa to a cow and 
200 pounds of butter per cow per year, this would make a total 
increased production of butter of 900,000,000 pounds. Where 
would that leave the dairy farmers of the North? 
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Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. There is no question, I may 
say to my colleague, but what we would find ourselves in the 
same position the cotton farmer is in today, with a large 
exportable surplus on our hands and no place to sell it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We would have to nominate and elect 
Santa Claus for President if that condition came about. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman inform the House 
the amount in dollars of competitive agricultural imports 
received in this country during the past year, I mean prod- 
ucts that enter into direct competition with the American 
farmers? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The amount is very sub- 
stantial. I cannot locate the figures just now but will put 
them in the Recorp. I may say, however, that for the first 
time in the history of this country the imports of com- 
petitive agricultural products have exceeded exports by 
$135,000,000. 

Mr. SHORT. The balance of trade is decidedly against us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will 
please address the Chair when he desires to interrogate the 
Member having the floor. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have been very much interested in the 
map exhibited by the gentleman showing the so-called com- 
mercial producing areas for corn. Do I understand that when 
quotas are applied that they will be applied only in the areas 
colored red on the map? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The marketing quota will 
only apply within the commercial corn area. The experts 
from the Department stated, however, that in contiguous 
counties along the red line but outside of the red area, if 
production is increased to amount to 4 bushels per acre 
spread over the entire farm and 400 bushels for each farm, 
that the area may be extended to include that section 
wherein the additional production has taken place. As a 
result of this program we might eventually have a situation 
where this red-line area would be extended to take in a 
much larger territory because of increased production ac- 
cording to the formula. 

Another thing in which you may be interested is silage. 
The amount of corn that can be planted for use as silage 
is limited, but in order to find out exactly how much you 
can put into your silo you must use a formula: X+Y—Z= 
2xXX=silage. [Applause and laughter.] It is said that 
we on the committee could not work that out, but that the 
average corn farmer would understand it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will permit a further 
question, is there any similar adjustment provision applica- 
ble to other basic crops? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Tobacco is on a somewhat 
restricted area, but corn is the only crop upon which there is 
a definite limit in a limited commercial area. Wheat is on 
a Nation-wide scale. Cotton production is on a Nation-wide 
scale, likewise rice. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, approximately three- 
fifths of the Nation’s corn is produced in this so-called com- 
mercial area, and approximately two-fifths outside that area. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I understand it, a farmer living 
in one county may raise corn regardless of his control pro- 
gram, whereas the farmer in the next county just across the 
line would not be under the program; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That is correct. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I stand in a rather stra- 
tegic position in regard to this bill, being a member of the 
Agricultural Committee and having attended practically all 
of its deliberations. There is no cotton raised in my dis- 
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trict. There is no wheat raised in my district. There is 
no corn raised in my district. Therefore, I have no ax to 
grind and I can look at this bill from the point of view of 
an outsider. s 

First, I want to pay a compliment to the great man who 
is chairman of the Agricultural Committee. Last year when 
there was farm legislation before us, every farm organiza- 
tion in the United States appeared before the Committee 
on Agriculture, but no two of those organizations could 
agree. I heard the statement made here today that the 
Farm Bureau opposed this bill. I would like to know who 
was in favor of the bill recommended by the Farm Bureau? 
All the farm organizations appeared, and none could agree. 
However, the great chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, handling the problem truly and honestly, has presented 
a bill that I believe should be passed by this House. 

I want to pay tribute also to another great member of 
that committee, namely, the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Hope, who also agrees with the 
chairman of the committee. Those two gentlemen have 
worked long and diligently on farm legislation, and their 
views, as a result of their study, should be given great 
credence. 

I am interested in one phase of this bill and that is the 
part with regard to the milk situation. I cannot agree with 
my colleague from Wisconsin, neither can I agree with my 
colleague from Minnesota, with regard to the milk provisions 
on the question of grasses and legumes. 

Some of my colleagues and others similarly influenced have 
spent a great many hours of the working time of Congress 
during the past 5 years in an effort to establish the idea that 
a shift to grasses and legumes would ruin the dairy and live- 
stock industries. 

Back in 1933, when the Agricultural Adjustment Act carry- 
ing the crop-control program was first launched, carping 
critics of the New Deal’s effort to take the farmers and the 
Nation out of the slough of depression painted a picture of 
dire destruction to the dairymen if southern cotton growers 
were permitted the use of the contracted acreage for grasses 
and legumes and if corn growers and wheat growers were 
permitted to cover the acres taken out of wheat and corn 
with new seedings of meadow and pasture to conserve the 
soil that could later be used for feeding livestock. In dis- 
cussing the agricultural conservation program of 1936 and 
1937, the same sad picture was drawn by my estimable Wis- 
consin colleague and others who opposed the program. And, 
now that we are trying to support the agricultural adjust- 
ment program with more adequate control features, we are 
forced to listen to these fallacious arguments. 

We have had 5 years of New Deal adjustment programs 
and are trying to draw up the program for the sixth year. 
Major crop adjustments have been accomplished. In 1934 
about 36,000,000 acres were taken out of corn, wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco, and more than four-fifths of these acres were 
planted to grasses and legumes, home food and feed crops, 
farm woodlots, emergency forage crops to meet the great 
drought, or used for constructive erosion-control practices, 
In 1935 over 31,000,000 acres were so diverted and used. 

By the way, when they tell you that all of these acres will 
be planted in grasses and legumes, they are misleading you 
because of the fact that woodlands are also included in the 
conservation program. 

Mr. H. R. Tolley, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, estimates that— 

Under the 1936 program approximately 3,000,000 applications for 
grants, representing perhaps 4,000,000 farmers, were filed. These 
include more than 1,200,000 in the 10 States of the North Central 
region, which roughly approximates the Corn Belt, and nearly 
900,000 in the South. Cropland on the 3,000,000 farms totals 
nearly 284,000,000 acres. This is 68 percent of all the cropland 
in the United States. The total number of acres on which con- 
servation practices were carried out under the program, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, was nearly 53,000,000. New seedings 
of soil crops made under the program included nearly 
34,000,000 acres of legumes alone or in mixtures, around seven and 
one-half million acres of green-manure crops, and nearly 2,000,000 
acres of new or improved pasture. Applications of limestone, 


superphosphate, or other chemicals were made on two and one- 
half million acres. Mechanical erosion controls, such terracing, 
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contour furrowing, and protected summer fallow, were placed in 
effect on 5,000,000 acres. - 

Was the dairy industry injured? Were there any dislo- 
cations in the production of meat and milk due to the pro- 
gram? On the contrary, the cash income received by farm- 
ers for dairy products increased from $985,009,000 in 1932 to 
$1,417,000,000 in 1936, an increase of 43 percent. In the 
State of Wisconsin the income of Wisconsin dairy producers 
increased from $93,573,000 in 1932 to $131,916,000 in 1935, an 
increase of 41 percent. Does it look as though the Wisconsin 
dairy interests or the dairy interests of the Nation were 
injured by the increase in legumes and grasses encouraged on 
millions of acres by the programs authorized by Congress 
and administered by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration? Can it be that my colleague knows so little about 
dairying that he does not comprehend that the production 
of meat and milk is placed on a more efficient basis by a 
shift to more legumes and grasses? Increasing pasturage 
and properly cured roughage in the rations for livestock not 
only lessens the cost of production but improves the quality 
of milk and meat, safeguarding the health not only of live- 
stock but of those who consume the livestock products. A 
major shift to grasses and legumes, made at the expense of 
corn, wheat, and cotton, which rank among our greatest 
sources of concentrated feeds, will not and has not increased 
the total production of meat and milk. 

The report of the minority of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House states that— 

The program intended by the bill before us, as announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, contemplates the taking of 40,000,000 
acres of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn land out of present culti- 
vation, and the planting of said acres into clover, alfalfa, and other 
legumes, ostensibly for soil-building purposes. These are feed 
crops that are fed to dairy cattle and other livestock. 

Does not the minority know that the shift contemplated 
includes not only legumes such as clover and alfalfa but 
also grasses for pasture, meadow, and range purposes, and 
trees, and planned programs of erosion control such as strip 
cropping and terracing? Of course, grasses and legumes are 
feed crops, but as a class they will not produce nearly as much 
of total feed units as the 40,000,000 acres planted to corn, 
wheat, and cotton. The tobacco acreage, less than three- 
fourths of a million acres, is negligible. Corn, wheat, and 
cotton are the greatest sources of processed concentrated 
feeds such as corn feeds, bran, middlings, and other wheat 
feeds and cottonseed meal. These seeds are extensively used 
by the dairy industry. Farmers who increase their acreage 
of leguminous hay crops and available pasture need to buy 
much less of these high-priced purchased feeds; much less 
of their milk checks go out to the feed dealer when they grow 
a balanced ration upon the farm. 

We are interested in this bill not only from the standpoint 
of the farmers but from the standpoint of the consumers. 
If cheaper milk can be brought about by the growing of more 
grasses and legumes, then let us have cheaper milk, so that 
we can give an adequate amount of milk to the children in the 
schools of America to which they are entitled and not have 
the under consumption that exists today. What we need 
is more milk and less cry with reference to reducing the 
amount of milk. 

We, in Congress, have been subjected to one of the strong- 
est lobbying programs ever known to prevent the inclusion of 
a sound and needed program of grass and legume increase in 
our agricultural conservation program at the expense of soil- 
depleting, basic commodity crops produced in surplus. There 
is sound reason to believe that undercover workers for dis- 
tributors of manufactured dairy feeds are responsible for the 
promulgation of such false arguments as those presented by 
the gentlemen who are fostering the Boileau amendment. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is there some basis for the statement the 
gentleman just made? 

Mr. HOOK. The arguments that dairying will be dis- 
rupted by more grass and more legumes at the expense of 
feed crops that produce more feed per acre is not borne out 
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by our dairy authorities and is not in accord with the experi- 
ence of dairymen. 

The minority report states that an amendment will be 
offered on the floor which seeks to prevent dislocation of di- 
versified agriculture, and further that dairying will be ruined 
in all parts of the country in a few years. Can it be that 
they have forgotten the condition of the dairy industry back 
in 1932? It was prostrate then, and will be prostrate again 
unless an effective program of balancing our agriculture is 
continued. It was during the period 1929 to 1932 when the 
farmers of Kansas and other Western States could not get 
enough money from their wheat crops to hold their farms 
and, in desperation, turned to cows, greatly increasing the 
number of cows being milked in the wheat region. When 
corn brought less than 40 cents and the price of hogs was be- 
low the cost of production, the corn and hog growers also 
turned to the dairy cow to help them in their period of dis- 
tress. Cotton growers of the South, when cotton fell under 
10 cents, began milking all available cows. Large shipments 
of butterfat were sent to northern markets from Southern 
States during the period 1929 to 1932. These shipments were 
greatly reduced as soon as the cotton program of 1933 went 
into effect. The dislocation of the dairy industry that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin fears will certainly take place 
again if fair price levels are not maintained for the growers 
of corn, wheat, and cotton, so that they can make a living 
with these crops and will not be forced by harsh necessity 
to go into the dairy business. 

There is no dislocation in a national program devoting 
one-fourth or more of our cultivated land in good farming 
areas to the production of pasture and meadow crops. 

Congress has authorized, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State experiment stations have conducted ex- 
tensive researches in livestock feeding. If my colleague and 
those of like thinking would consult Mr. O. E. Reed, the vet- 
eran chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry for nearly a 
decade, they would be told that an increase in the use of 
alfalfa, clover, and of improved pastures, would be most 
constructive to the dairy industry. Referring to conditions 
in my own State of Michigan in an address at the annual 
farmers’ day program at the Michigan State College in 1936, 
Mr. Reed said: 

The first step in the Cooperative Federal Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program is the attempt to shift a large number of acres of 
land now growing cultivated and soil depleting crops into such 
soil conserving and improving crops as alfalfa and other legumes. 
That is what Michigan has been doing for 15 years. Some dairy- 
men fear that we may grow too much roughage and that this will 
ultimately result in increased production of dairy products. To 
throw some light on this point, let us examine the results of 
increased alfalfa acreage in Michigan and see what has actually 
happened to the State’s dairy production. 

In the 11-year period, from 1924 to 1934, inclusive, alfalfa acre- 
age in Michigan increased from 321,000 acres to 937,000 acres, or 
nearly 200 percent. In the same period, the average number of 
cows milked in a year increased from 823,000 to 863,000, or only 
5 percent, and total milk production increased from 3,621,000,000 

a year to 4,142,000,000 pounds, or only about 14 percent. 

In other words it took Michigan 11 years to make a 200 percent 
increase in alfalfa acreage and a 14 percent increase in milk pro- 
duction. In the same time, the population of Michigan increased 
from 4,183,000 in 1924 to 5,093,000 in 1934, or nearly 22 percent. 
The extensive alfalfa campaign in Michigan produced as good if 
not better results, in increased acreage, as can be expected in any 
other State, and yet the increase in dairying has not kept 
with the growth in population and the increased requirements for 
an adequate supply of dairy products. 

Now let’s look at the dairy consumption situation on a Nation- 
wide basis. In 1931, our per capita consumption of dairy products 


Was the highest on record, and amounted to 831.5 pounds per per- 


son in terms of milk, In that year our 124 million people con- 
sumed 103 billion pounds of milk. 

In 1934, the last year for which we have figures, our 126% 
million people consumed only 796 pounds of milk per person, or 
a total of 100 billion pounds. 

In other words, in 1934 with 244 million more people we con- 
sumed 3 billion pounds less milk than in the peak year 1931. 

Per capita consumption in 1934 was 35 pounds less than in 1931. 
Had the rate of consumption remained as high in 1934 as in 1931, 
we would have consumed 414 billion pounds more than we did. 

Even in 1932 and 1933 per capita consumption was 24 and 34 
pounds below the peak. With the increased population in those 
2 years we should have consumed three and four billion pounds 
more milk than we did. 
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I call your attention to the lower rate of consumption in the last 
8 years, principally to show that we are not consuming up to our 
known physical ty. We have demonstrated that we can con- 
sume from 24 to 35 pounds more per person than we have in the 

years. 
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THE BEST MILK AND THE CHEAPEST MILK 
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growing children, its vitamin A content is of extreme importance. 
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the milk varies with 
grains contain very little or no carotene, dairy cows must depend 
on pasture grasses and other green for the carotene and 
vitamin A they put in their milk. 
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milk production, cutting feed costs is an important place to center 
attention on reducing the cost of milk. 
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pronounced recovery in the demand for fluid milk, cream, and 


tion per capita (milk equivalent) in cities and villages 
dropped about 12 percent from 1929 to 1934, but now the 
trend is again upward. The gross farm income from dairy 
products, which dropped to $1,260,000,000 in 1932, was ap- 
proximately $1,850,000,000 in 1936. 

Mr. J. R. Mohler, longtime Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in his report to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1933, made this statement in regard to the need of increasing 
grasses and improving pastures for feeding livestock: 

have shown that although livestock do 


Grazing in 

not produce so much from an acre of pasture as from an acre of 
harvested crops, the cost of feed from pasture is usually less and the 
return more than from harvested feeds. 
also the high nutritive value of and the acceptable qual- 
ity of meat produced wholly from grass or from a combination of 
grain and grass. Therefore, a much more extensive use of grass in 
the national program of livestock production seems desirable. 
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The need of increasing the soil-conserving crops in order to 
protect our soils is apparent to all. It has been pointed out 
that in the comparatively brief history of our agriculture, 
one-sixth of all of our cultivated land has been ruined by 
soil-depletion and erosion, and another 50,000,000 acres 
seriously damaged. Conservation of our soils is as basic to 
the dairy industry as it is to all agricultural industries and to 
our national welfare. In opposing the increase in legumes 
and grasses at the expense of soil-depleting grain crops, my 
colleague from Wisconsin would take away from the dairy- 
men of his own State and the Nation the most effective way 
of cheapening the cost and bettering the quality of milk, and 
he would take away from the consuming public this most 
effective means of assuring a more dependable supply of milk 
and also of meat. If my colleague from Wisconsin should pre- 
vail and his amendment be passed by Congress, what would 
be the cost to this Nation as measured in the suffering and 
death of infants and children by the thousands and in the 
suffering and tears of worried and grief-stricken fathers and 
mothers? The protection of our resources, the security of the 
dairy industry, and our national health depend upon a sound 
agricultural conservation program that includes a greater 
acreage of cultivated land devoted to grasses and legumes. 
Without such a program, our outlook for the future is de- 
cidedly gloomy; a picture of increased eroded acres, impov- 
erished farmers, undernourished people; a puny population to 
defend the liberties and resources of our great Nation. 

My amendment to House Resolution 8505, aims to provide 
constructive means of increasing the consumption of milk in 
the interest of the public health, as well as of the dairy pro- 
ducers, and I am certain that we can go much farther by 
devoting our efforts to constructively increasing the flow of 
milk from producer to consumer than by keeping dairymen 
from shifting to grass and legumes to save on their feed bills. 

I am offering an amendment to section 402 increasing the 
amount from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. It provides that the 
entire sum be expended in the interests of the producers and 
consuming public. It especially provides that $5,000,000 of 
the amount authorized shall be used by the Secretary to in- 
crease the consumption of milk, safeguard the public health, 


‘expand the marketing of milk for the producers, promote 


better methods of distribution of milk and its products in the 
interest of the consuming public and the producers alike. 

When we find that the children of this Nation are not 
receiving an adequate amount of milk to properly nourish 
them, I believe it is about time to start methods to increase 
the consumption of milk. If the amendment to which I have 
referred is agreed to it will allow the Secretary of Agriculture 
to step into the picture, together with the Federal Trade 
Commission, for the purpose of cutting out the big spread 
that exists between the producer and the consumer. In other 
words, set up a distribution system that will properly bring 
down the price to the consumer. 

Such a program has been made to work in England, and 
that country appropriated some £400,000 for that purpose. 
I say that if $4,000,000 of the $5,000,000 could be used for the 
purpose of increasing the consumption of milk by the chil- 
dren in schools in order to bring to the undernourished 
children a proper amount of milk so that those children 
would be able to get at least a quart of milk a day, to which 
they are properly entitled, then we will not have to worry 
very much how much may be planted in grasses and legumes, 
We want the consumption of milk increased. We want at 
least a quart of milk to go to every child attending every 
school in the United States. When we have done that we will 
have taken a step forward so far as helping both the farmer 
and the consumer is concerned, but in order to do that we will 
have to straighten out the distributing system that is causing 
the great spread and the high price of farm commodities, 
We must start somewhere, so we might as well start with milk 
and set up a distribution system that will cut out the high 
cost of distribution. 

It is worthy of note that experts who know what milk 
means to nutrition and health have told us that the very 
lowest diet should provide on an average of 2½ to 3 quarts 
of milk per person per week or its equivalent products in 
families with children. 
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The farm legislation which we are considering, and which 
I support, proposes to bring about an adjustment of farm 
output ‘to the needs of the market in which farm products 
are sold. We propose to do what we can to make sure that 
every year there shall be available for consumers the quan- 
tities of foodstuffs which they normally take off the market 
and consume. We propose to protect farm income by giving 
farmers the machinery by which they can meet this obliga- 
tion to consumers without destroying their own economic 
position through producing more than the markets will take. 

This is a praiseworthy public purpose. I hope that we 
shall enact legislation which will enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out this purpose fairly and equitably, 
both for farmers and consumers. But something more is 
needed. When we have made sure that consumers shall be 
supplied in every year with the normal quantities of foods 
which they now consume, and when we have protected farm 
income against the collapse which occurs when they produce 
more than these normal quantities, we shall have performed 
a real service for both. But though we do all that, we still 
fall short of meeting the real needs of consumers. At the 
same time we are not getting farmers the outlet for their 
products which would be theirs if consumers’ real needs were 
satisfied. 

The fact is that the consumption of foodstuffs in this 
country is not what it should be. A great many families are 
not getting either the kinds or the quantities of foods which 
they need. This is especially true with respect to milk and 
milk products, and fruits and vegetables and other foods 
which are classed as protective foods in the diet. These are 
the foods which safeguard health. They are of vital im- 
portance to growing children. 

Four departments of the Federal Government in the last 
few years have conducted a very extensive survey of what 
kinds of things and how much of each different families are 
consuming. I can give you some preliminary figures which 
have been taken from the records of that survey. It is esti- 
mated that one-fifth of all the families in the country, living 
on farms and in villages and towns and cities, are getting a 
fourth-rate diet, a diet which if continued beyond a short 
emergency period will undermine the health of the people 
who live on it. One out of five families were getting this 
kind of diet in the 1935-36 period when the survey was 
made. Another two out of five families were getting only 
a fair diet, a diet which meets immediate physical needs, 
but provides only a little in the way of protective foods to 
safeguard health. These two groups together account 
roughly for three out of five of all the families in the 
country, according to this preliminary estimate. The other 
two out of five families are getting diets classed as good or 
very good. Only the latter group, the very good diets, pro- 
vide a liberal margin above average requirements in pro- 
tective foods, and only one family out of four in the country 
is getting this really first-rate diet. 

While our families as consumers are not getting the foods 
they need, our families on the farm are not able to sell at 
remunerative prices the quantity of food which the country 
needs but cannot buy. I am told that if the average family 
in the United States could have a diet as good as is actually 
enjoyed by those which have only a modest average income 
and are selecting their foods most wisely from the nutrition 
standpoint, the outlet for milk products would be increased 
by one-third and the outlet for fruits and vegetables by one- 
fifth above what is now consumed. 

As I said, the major deficiency in diet exists in the foods 
that build health. The most important of these is milk. 
Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Says: 

Milk contributes more to good nutrition than any other one 
food. It has no equal as a source of calcium, and is valuable also 
for phosphorus and potassium. It is one of the cheapest sources 
of efficient protein. 

I could quote any number of experts in this field to elabor- 
ate on the value, indeed, the necessity, of milk in the human 
diet. 

These experts who know what milk means to nutrition and 
health have told us that at the very lowest a diet should 
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provide on the average 244 to 3 quarts of milk per person 
per week, or its equivalent in milk products, in families with 
children. These amounts they recommend only as an emer- 
gency supply for short periods of time. They say that 3 
quarts per week will not safeguard health and provide the 
right kind of nutrition if consumption continues at that level 
over a longer period of time. For an adequate diet, figured 
out at the lowest possible cost, they recommend 5 quarts per 
week per person. Children, of course, should get more than 
the average while older people might do with less. 

Against these requirements, what are the facts about milk 
consumption in the cities of the United States? In 1934 the 
consumers’ counsel of the A. A. A. collected reports on the 
milk consumption of 29,000 families in 59 cities. He found 
that the average person was consuming less than 2% quarts 
of milk a week in fluid and evaporated form, but not includ- 
ing other milk products. He found that in only 8 of the 59 
cities was the average milk consumption as high as 3 quarts 
per person per week while in 9 of the 59 cities it was less 
than 2 quarts per week. The recent comprehensive survey 
of consumer purchases, to which I have already referred, tells 
us how much milk different families consume in all forms 
and also reports the fluid milk equivalent of their consump- 
tion of various milk products. Preliminary figures from this 
survey show that those classes of city families which spend 
only small or moderate amounts for food have an average 
consumption of less than 3 quarts per person per week. 
These lower expenditure levels include 40 percent of all city 
families. Another 40 percent of the city families are in 
classes whose milk consumption averages about 3% quarts 
per person per week. An average consumption of 5 quarts 
per. week, which the adequate diet requires, is not reached 
by any class of city family, except perhaps at top income 
levels for which reports:are not now available. But only 
1 out of 10 city families is at these higher expenditure levels. 

In the towns and villages the situation is somewhat better, 
but even here three-fourths or more of all families are found 
in classes where the average person consumes less than 4 
quarts per week. -I shall append to my remarks a table 
which shows the consumption of milk and milk products by 
these city and town and village families. 

But let me quote now a recent statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture which comes at milk from another angle. He 
is talking not only about what we need but about what we do. 
Rather, I should say, he is telling us what we have not been 
able to do. Addressing the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation in its annual convention at Baltimore on 
the 2d of November, the Secretary said: 

While suggesting these primary elements of a program for 
milk producers, I am not unmindful of another major question 
for which we may or may not find the answer. I refer to the 
need, especially among the low-income groups, for a greater con- 
sumption of fluid milk. I refer also to the need of milk pro- 
ducers in our urban milksheds to make certain that the largest 
possible amount of milk they produce shall go into fluid con- 
sumption. The milk programs with which we are now working 
do not meet this need. Since that is the case, we must keep 
alert for the discovery of methods which will meet it. 

The facts of underconsumption, the facts of restricted 
outlet for farm products, prove unmistakably that we must 
do something to close the gap between the overproducer and 
the underconsumer. It is all right to try to work out a 
farm program which will bring production and consumption 
into balance, but we must not stop there. Section 402 of 
the bill which you have before you provides for the main- 
tenance of laboratories and research facilities to develop 
new scientific, chemical, and technical uses and new mar- 
kets and outlets for farm products. I propose that this 
provision be amended by adding the words, “in the interest 
of producers and the consuming public.’ The Secretary 
should be authorized to do all that can be done to increase 
consumption and to bring about a fair price of farm com- 
modities to the consuming public as well as to producers. 

What in particular can be done about milk? One thing 
that can be done is to increase the consumption of milk by 
children at school. I know that this can be done because 
it has been tried in England and has been very successful. 
I know that it should be done because underconsumption 
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of milk is most serious in its effect upon children of school 
age. Through the agency of milk-marketing boards in 
England a milk-in-schools scheme was inaugurated in Oc- 
tober 1934. In the first 3 months milk was supplied to 
2,400,000 children, almost 2,000,000 gallons a month. In 
the first 12 months 22,750,000 gallons were distributed 
through the schools in this way, the British Exchequer con- 
tributing £447,000 or about $2,000,000 toward the plan. 

The Secretary is authorized by my amendment to work 
out methods by which milk could be furnished to the chil- 
dren of our own schools. The amendment does not describe 
exactly how this would be done, but would leave it to the 
Secretary to make such arrangements with municipalities or 
States or school boards as will be practicable and fair and 
most effective in safeguarding the health of the children 
through increased use of milk. Really substantial results 
might be accomplished. If, for example, $4,000,000 of the 
$5,000,000 which is authorized by the amendment were used 
in this way, the Secretary might contribute as the Federal 
share in such a plan 4 cents a quart, let us say, and thus 
add 100,000,000 quarts, or 25,000,000 gallons, a year to the 
consumption of milk by school children. Spread over the 
150 days of the school year this would provide one-half pint 
a day to about 2,700,000 children. There are about 21,000,- 
000 children in the elementary schools of the country. If 
the plan I speak of were worked out, as, of course, it should 
be, so as to provide this milk to the children of the most- 
needy families, it would prove a very substantial benefit and 
would furnish a real demonstration of the value of milk to 
the health of the growing children. Possibly the Federal 
share in the scheme should be less than the figure I haye 
used as an example. As I say, it is left to the Secretary to 
work out the most equitable scheme and to set up the re- 
quirements which health officers and school boards must 
meet in qualifying for a Federal contribution. 


battle against the disease and sickness and low vitality 
caused by the undernourishment which unfortunately is the 
normal experience of so many families. The needs of school 
children is the first line of attack. We need also to find, if 
we can, ways of increasing the consumption of milk by all 
members of the family. The Secretary is authorized by the 
amendment to study this problem and to support experi- 
mental projects by which we may find out how the under- 
consumer and the overproducer may be brought together on 
terms fair and reasonable and beneficial in a really practical 
way to both of them. 

Average weekly milk consumption per person for families 

specified weekly amounts per person for foods, 1935-36 * 


FLUID MILK EQUIVALENT, IN QUARTS, OF ALL MILK PRODUCTS EXCEPT 
BUTTER AND OTHER TABLE FATS 


Weekly per capita expenditure at 1936 prices 


EACH EXPENDITURE LEVEL 


1 Preliminary data for vi and towns from Consumer Purchases Study and for 
cities from Wage Earner subject to revision. 
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These amounts they recommended only as an emergency 
supply for short periods of time. Why, we should have no 
emergency supply as far as the children of this Nation are 
concerned. The facts of underconsumption are borne out by 
a statement in the convention of the milk producers which 
was held in Baltimore the first part of this month that there 
is a considerable underconsumption of milk; yet the only 
cure recommended is more publicity with regard to the bene- 
fits of the inclusion of milk in the diet. We do not need 
any more publicity regarding the beneficial effect of milk. 
Every mother in this Nation knows how beneficial milk is to 
her children. Our problem is to bring milk to the children, 
the mothers, and the people of this Nation at a price which is 
fair to the farmer and within range of the consumer. 

In England the people were paying on the market from 14 
to 16 cents a quart for milk, but today they are giving milk at 
6 cents a quart to every child in the school system of Great 
Britain, and paying the farmer his regular price. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. This milk is being brought to the children at 
6 cents a quart instead of costing 14 cents on the market. 
This practice is followed where public or charitable funds are 
used for the purchase of milk. The undernourished children 
were not segregated from the well-nourished children of 
families in better circumstances. Each child received his 
quart of milk, and at the end of the month the parents of the 
children who could afford to pay were billed at 6 cents a 
quart. The authorities then made a report to the Govern- 
ment of those who could not afford to pay, and the Govern- 
ment made the proper adjustment. 

The same procedure can be followed in this country under 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If we can start by straighten- 
ing out the milk-distributing system through cutting down its 
price to the consumer, although still giving the farmer a 
proper price, we then have a wedge by which we can enter 
into similar arrangements with regard to other commodi- 
ties. However, just as our great chairman stated, let us 
start on something we know we have a chance to win. 
There is no stronger advocate in this House of a program 
which would not limit production of any crop, but we are 
not at the crossroads where we can enact such legislation. 
We will not be in a position to enact such legislation until 
we cure the distributing system, which has the hold of a 
monopoly upon the public of America. When we have 
straightened out the distributing system we will be in a posi- 
tion to give the consumer a product at a price he can afford 
to pay, but if the American public cannot consume the 
product, then we cannot go ahead with unlimited production. 

I believe some day we shall arrive at the solution of this 
problem, and be able to consume everything the land of this 
country can produce, and properly distribute it. However, 
we are not yet at that point, and must face the problem 
squarely as it exists today. What is our problem today? 
With the farmer in his present condition, we must give him 
the best price we can, considering the price the consumer 
can pay, and we have done it in this bill. We do not have 
to listen to the argument that one farm organization does 
not believe in this bill and that another farm organization 
does not believe in the bill. When representatives of all the 
farm organizations were brought together, face to face, they 
could not agree on any two provisions in any bill we had. 
In such a situation, it was time the committee got down to 
business, took the best material available, and studied it 
from every angle. It was studied, not only from October 
27 right down to the day the bill was introduced, but last 
year from the beginning of the session until the time the 
farm organizations could not agree. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Members to some constitutional questions involved 
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in this bill. Whatever you may think about this bill—and 
I do not think much of parts of it—I believe we are compelled 
to admit that in its general outlines the bill is on a fairly 
sound constitutional basis. However, in my opinion this 
cannot be said about the national marketing quotas, because 
I believe that part of the bill to be unconstitutional because 
of the referendum which is involved in the quota provision. 

What is the quota provision? In regard to corn, it is that 
if the Secretary of Agriculture believes there is a certain 
percentage of excess supply in corn, he announces a national 
marketing quota and then has a referendum. If two-thirds 
of the farmers do not vote for the quota it does not become 
effective. In other words, upon what does this quota de- 
pend? Not upon the judgment of Congress, not upon the 
will of the Secretary of Agriculture, but entirely upon the 
will of the growers of corn, as expressed through this refer- 
endum, To me this seems clearly unconstitutional, as a 
delegation of legislative authority. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield rather briefly; I do not have much 
time. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman believe that Congress, 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, can prevent 
a farmer from feeding corn to livestock, for example, on the 
theory that the livestock after it is processed may eventually 
flow into interstate commerce? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I should like to take up that question a 
little later. If I may proceed now with this referendum 
proposition, I should like to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion a little later, if I have time. 

Mr. MAPES. May I say that it seems to me that this 
bill not only attempts to regulate the five farm commodities 
but, through this corn marketing provision, attempts to 
control the amount of livestock the farmers can produce. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I thank the gentleman, I cannot yield 
further now until I say a word about this referendum 
proposition. 

Of course, all legislative power is vested in the Congress 
by article I, section 1, of the Constitution. It is a general 
rule that legislative power cannot be delegated to some other 
body, but to this general rule there are two exceptions. The 
first exception has to do with matters of local referenda. 
Various States have held a matter of local importance may 
be submitted to a referendum in a local community like a 
city, a county, or a drainage district. It has almost unani- 
mously been held that without some constitutional provi- 
sion a legislature cannot submit such a question to the elec- 
torate if it has to do with a State-wide question and is 
submitted to a State-wide electorate. Cases have held this, 
with the exception of the State of Vermont, and with the 
possible exception of a Federal court case in, I believe, the 
ninth circuit. I do not care to take up your time discussing 
or citing these cases; but, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and to include therein a cita- 
tion of authorities along this line, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Epmiston). The gentleman from 
Iowa asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE. This is the first exception. The second 
exception is this: Congress may pass a law to become effec- 
tive on the happening of a certain event or on the non- 
happening of a certain event, and it may authorize some 
administrative official to determine whether or not the event 
has happened. 

This gets us right down to the question involved here. 
Can Congress pass a law to become effective in the event 
that two-thirds of a certain group are in favor of its be- 
coming a law? The answer is “no,” and the cases have 
uniformly so held. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
the circuit court of appeals on the west coast in the Edwards 
case recently held that while they could not affirmatively 
bring it into being, they could, by negation—— 

Mr. GWYNNE. I have read that case, and let me say to 
the gentleman that the line of reasoning advanced in that 
case finds support only in two places. One is Vermont, and 
this time Maine does not go with Vermont, but instead we 
have this ninth circuit case. All the other cases in the 
country, I think, have held to the contrary on the propo- 
sition. 

Now, upon what theory is the bill generally to be sup- 
ported? I think upon two general, constitutional theories. 
First, the right of the Federal Government to tax the people 
and to appropriate money under the general welfare clause. 

Under this clause, of course, we can pay for soil conser- 
vation, and, in my judgment, I think the Hoosac Mills case is 
not authority, but the contrary, that we can appropriate 
money to farmers to take land out of production. I under- 
stand that to be the law. 

This provision of the Constitution, however, does not 
explain and does not support the compulsory part of this 
bill. This must be supported, if it is to be supported, on 
the right of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution there have been hun- 
dreds of cases involving this question of the right of Con- 
gress to control interstate commerce. One line of cases 
has held that Congress may go into a State, for instance, 
and may regulate something done in that State which, in 
itself, is local and does not involve interstate commerce. 
All that must be shown is that the thing done in that State 
directly—as the court puts it—or approximately, or substan- 
tially affects interstate commerce. 

Now, prior to the decisions in these Wagner cases, the 
Supreme Court had held that production, either manufac- 
turing or growing, was too remote and could not under any 
circumstances affect interstate commerce. Under the Wag- 
ner decisions they have not backed up from that funda- 
mental principle. They have simply said that whereas they 
formerly held, as a matter of law, that production was too 
remote, they now held as a matter of fact in these particular 
cases that the production was not too remote and that it did 
directly affect interstate commerce. How far are we going 
to go? Will we go to the point that has been raised by the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan? I am sure I do 
not know where this line will be drawn, but we are appar- 
ently on the threshold of a great expansion of the interstate 
commerce clause, and I dare say that our future course in 
this country under the interstate commerce clause will depend 
partly upon Congress and partly upon the Court. In other 
words, we and the Court between us are going to determine 
what things done inside the State directly affect interstate 
commerce. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The way the bill is drafted, an effort is 
made by the committee to dictate the opinion of the Court 
on this question of interstate commerce in these specific cases. 
This method is a recent ovation in drafting legislation. 
Stump speeches and recitations of this kind have no place in 
statute laws. I doubt if the Supreme Court can be influ- 
enced in this manner. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, under the permission 
granted me to extend my remarks I submit the following: 

CITATION OF AUTHORITIES 3 

The provisions of the bill providing for the imposition of a 

national marketing quota if two-thirds of the growers of a 
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particular commodity are in favor thereof constitute an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. 

First. Under article I, section 1, of the Constitution, legis- 
lative power is vested exclusively in the Congress in the 
following language: 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States which shall consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. 


Second. The rule is well established that such legislative 
power cannot be delegated to some other body. 


One of the settled maxims in constitutional law is that the 
powers conferred upon the Legislature to make laws cannot be 
delegated by that department to any other body or authority. 
Where the sovereign power of the State has located the authority, 
there it must remain and by that constitutional agency alone the 
laws must be made until the Constitution itself is changed. The 
power, to whose judgment, wisdom, and patriotism this high pre- 
rogative has been entrusted, cannot relieve itself of the responsi- 
bility by choosing other agencies upon which the powers shall be 
devolved, nor can it substitute the Judgment, wisdom, and pa- 
triotism of any other body for those to which alone the people 
have seen fit to confide the sovereign trust. (Cooley, Constitu- 


tional Limitations.) 
This general principle is recognized and applied in the impor- 
tant case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649). The Court recognized 
that discretionary authority may be granted to executive and 
administrative agencies; first, to determine in specific cases when 
and how the power legislatively conferred is to be exercised, and, 
secondly, to establish administrative rules and regulations fixing 
in detail the manner in which the requirements of the statute 
are to be met. 

Judge Ranney, in Cincinnati, W. & Z. R. Co. v. Clinton County 
Commissioners (1 Ohio State, 88), stated: 

“The true distinction is between the delegation of power to make 
a law which necessarily involves a discretion as to what it shall 
be and conferring authority or discretion as to its execution to 
be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. The first cannot 
be done. To the second, there is no valid objection.” 

The rule is applied with great strictness in those cases where a 
law purports to delegate to the Executive the power to affix crim- 
inal responsibility (United States v. Maid, 116 Fed. 650). 


Third. To the general rule stated in II there are two well- 
established exceptions. 
(1) First exception. Local referenda: 


States may delegate legislative power over local problems to the 
voters of a local community, such as a city or county, and may 
allow such powers to be exercised h a referendum. The 
Anglo-Saxon type of government, which was in substance adopted 
under our Constitution, was characterized by a high degree of 
local government. Local problems were largely dealt with by local 
people and in the most democratic manner. Following this theory, 
all the States have recognized their right to create municipal cor- 

and to vest them with local authority. Furthermore, 
have allowed in many cases this authority to be exercised 
directly by the people themselves in town meetings or by a refer- 
endum. It is true that in many States the State constitution 
requires the submission of certain questions of local government 
to a vote of the people. On many other questions concerning 
which the Constitution is silent, the will of the local people may be 
permitted to decide the matter through a local referendum. 

For a citation of many cases upholding the referendum in this 
general type of legislation see Oberholtzer, The Referendum, Initia- 
tive, and Recall in America. 

With but few exceptions, however, the courts have denied 
the right of the legislative body of the State to submit a 
general State law to the voters of the State in the absence of 
a positive constitutional authority so to do. 

Attention is called to the following authorities on this ques- 
tion: In re Municipal Suffrage (opinion of justices) (160 
Mass. 660), Santo v. Iowa (2 Iowa, 163), Rice v. Foster (Del.; 
4 Harr. 479); Barto v. Himrod (N. T.; 4 Seld, 483). See also 
list of cases in Oberholtzer, The Referendum, Initiative, and 
Recall in America, page 209. 

(2) Second exception. Laws duly passed by the legislature 
to become effective or noneffective upon the happening of a 
certain event: 

Congress may pass a law to become effective upon the happening 
of a certain event and may authorize an administrative agency to 
determine when the event has happened and to put the law — 
operation. In many cases the courts have upheld this type of 
legislation. For example, in Union Bridge Co. v. United States (204 
U. S. 364) a law allowing the Secretary of War to hold hearings and 
to determine when changes should be made in bridges over navi- 


gable streams to prevent interference with interstate commerce 
was held valid. 
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In Butterfield v. Stranahan (192 U. 8. 470) the Secretary of the 
Treasury was held properly directed by law to determine and estab- 
lish grades of tea for importation. 

A leading case on this subject is Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649), 
in which the power given by Congress to the Executive to suspend 
the operation of certain tariff laws when he found certain condi- 
tions to exist was upheld. 


Congress may not, however, make the vote of the people 
the contingency upon which the operation of a law depends. 
This amounts to a delegation of legislative power. Prac- 
tically all the State courts have so held, although the 
Supreme Court of the United States has never had occasion 
to consider the question. 

It is not denied that a valid statute may be passed to take effect 
upon the happening of some event, certain or uncertain, but such 
a statute when it comes from the hand of a legislative majority 
must be a law in presenti to take effect in futuro. The event or 
change of circumstance on which a law may be made to take 
effect must be such as in the judgment of the legislature, effects 
the question of the expendiency of the law—an event on which 
the expediency of the law in the judgment of the lawmakers 
depends. On the question of expediency, the legislature must 
exercise its own judgment definitely and finally * but in 
the present case no such event or change of circumstances effecting 
the expediency of the law was expected to happen. The wisdom 
or expediency of the law did not depend on the vote of the people. 
The event on which the act was to take effect was nothing else 
than the vote of the people on the identical question which the 
Constitution makes it the duty of the legislature itself to decide 
(Barto y. Himrod (N. Y.), 4 Seld. 483). 


In re Municipal Suffrage (169 Mass. 586) the following 
question was submitted for an opinion of the Justices, Is 
it constitutional in an act granting to women the right to 
vote in town and city elections to provide that such act shall 
take effect throughout the Commonwealth upon its accept- 
ance by a majority of the voters of the whole Common- 
wealth? To this question a majority of the Justices an- 
swered “no,” on the ground that it would amount to an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. 

On this subject the Supreme Court of Iowa in the case 
previously cited had this to say: 

The legislature may pass a law to become effective on a certain 
contingency, but if the people are to say whether or not an act 
shall become a law, they become or are put in the place of the 
lawmakers. Their will is not a contingency upon which certain 
things are or are not to be done under the law, but it becomes 
the determining power whether such shall be the law or not. 
This gives them the legislative authority, which under the Consti- 
tution is vested in the legislature and not in the people. 

The pending farm bill presents a strange mixture of good 
and evil. The difficult question for a person vitally inter- 
ested in agricultural legislation, is whether the good features 
of the bill justify a vote for it, or whether the bad features 
call for a negative vote. So far as farm legislation is con- 
cerned at present, about one-third is good, one-third defi- 
nitely bad, and one-third has not been written. 

What, after all, is the farm problem? The ready answer 
is, of course, the question of the surplus. By that, we do not 
mean that in terms of consumption too much is being pro- 
duced. We mean simply that more is being produced, or is 
capable of being produced, than the available consumers are 
buying at prices at which the farmer can afford to sell. 

The situation confronting agriculture is somewhat differ- 
ent from that confronting industry. The manufacturer can 
roughly estimate the consumption of his product for the 
coming year. Agriculture can, of course, do the same. Hav- 
ing determined how much of his products he can sell during 
the year, the manufacturer can practically gage his produc- 
tion accordingly. If it appears that he is producing more 
than he can sell, he can minimize his loss by limiting his 
operations, or even closing his factory. The farmer enjoys 
no such advantage. He and his fellow farmers cannot 


gather in a single room and determine upon some mutually 
beneficial program as can the manufacturers of many com- 
modities. Even if he could, the weather, as likely as not, 
would upset all his plans. 

This inherent difficulty has been increased by the World 
War and the situation which followed it. Under the spur 
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of such patriotic slogans as “food will win the war” the 
farmer was virtually compelled to break up millions of acres 
which should never have been cultivated. The abrupt termi- 
nation of hostilities destroyed over night an important mar- 
ket. However, that was but a part of his difficulties. The 
principal result of the war and of the unsound peace which 
followed it, was the sowing of the seeds of discord and of 
future wars all over the world. Each nation, fearing a siege, 
determined to make itself agriculturally self-sufficient in the 
event of another war. As a result, the farmer’s market was 
further restricted. A further cause of his present trouble 
should be here noted. During the unhealthy inflation of the 
war and of the period immediately following, the farmer 
joined his city brother in a wild spree of gambling. In many 
cases he bought land at prices far in excess of its productive 
value. Of course, the inevitable crash came, just as it will 
come again whenever these same conditions arise, in spite of 
everything the Government may do. 

It would perhaps be more accurate to say that the agricul- 
tural problem is twofold, first what to do about the tempo- 
rary surplus due to abnormally favorable growing conditions 
in any one year, and second, what to do about the general 
surplus due to increased production and lessened domestic 
and world demand. 

In answer to the questions, there have developed two con- 
flicting schools of thought. The answer of the first group is, 
dispose of the surplus; that of the second, is, do not produce 
it. This administration seems to be committed to the second 
theory, and therein lies the danger of the present legislation 
for the future of agriculture. 

It is generally admitted that the early steps taken by the 
administration for the relief of agriculture were beneficial. 
The crop loan was literally a lifesaver for agriculture and 
took care of the periodic surplus due, in part, at least, to 
several abnormally good years. In view of the fact that mar- 
kets cannot be expanded, or even regained overnight, a tem- 
porary plan for reduced output was undoubtely sound. It 
was but following the same course that industry has followed 
without Government direction. The unfortunate thing is 
that what was considered a temporary remedy is now sought 
to be made permanent. In charting such a course for the 
future of agriculture, we are ignoring the lessons of thousands 
of years of experience, 

The problem of the surplus is almost as old as recorded 
history. Different people have met it in different ways, and 
upon the manner of the solution has depended the future 
of that people. When the first savage was able to produce 
more than was required to serve the immediate needs, the 
problem of the surplus confronted him. In many parts of 
the earth these early people used the surplus to satisfy new 
and constantly expanding needs and desires. With it they 
built better homes, roads, churches, schools, railroads, and, in 
fact, civilization. At many periods in history the surplus 
created a serious problem and taxed the ingenuity of man- 
kind to find a solution. It is a tribute to our ancestors that 
they found a better solution than simply to destroy it. 

Every improvement in the method of production, every 
labor-saving device carries with it either the actuality or the 
potentiality of increased production. In terms of the then 
existing consumption, it creates a surplus. This is always 
the first and immediate result. The next result has been the 
cheapening of the cost of production, which, in turn, has 
created greater consumption and so more employment. The 
natural and unfettered operation of this system has given 
America the highest standard of living in the world. Of 
course, there have been attempts, through monopoly, to pre- 
vent the benefits of improved production being passed on to 
the people. The remedy for that situation is to ruthlessly 
strike down monopoly rather than to destroy the system 
upon which monopoly, either public or private, is an inex- 
cusable parasite, 

The fundamental philosophy of the New Deal, both for 
agriculture and industry, is opposed to the general principles, 
It seeks to limit production to present consumption, rather 
than to increase consumption. It seeks to find prosperity by 
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artiscially raising prices. Finding consumption temporarily 
below production, it lowers production to bring it in line with 
consumption. The difficulty is, however, that the inevitable 
effect of limiting production is to throw out of employment 
many formerly engaged in producing. The people not being 
able to buy consumption again falls and it is necessary to 
further reduce production, The whole process becomes a 
vicious descending spiral which must eventually end in com- 
plete collapse. 

Of course, by “eating up” accumulated reserves, and by 
borrowing from the future, the people can for a time be 
sheltered from the consequences of this program. There 
will come a day, however, when the Government can no 
longer artificially create purchasing power either by taxing 
or borrowing. 

I am not arguing against all control of production under 
all circumstances. I am asking only that the Federal Gov- 
ernment permit agriculture to pursue the course followed by 
industry. It is true industry controls its output. The im- 
portant thing is that it does so only after it has exhausted 
all the available market—including that which it has itself 
created through improved methods of production. On the 
contrary, the New Deal program has denied to agriculture 
practically all participation in the foreign markets, and 
allows only a constantly dwindling share of the domestic 
market. The figures telling this sad story are too well 
known to be repeated here. It will interest the people of 
our district, however, to know, that had we had that part 
of the American market for pork products given over to 
foreign countries, we could have operated for 1937 two addi- 
tional packing plants of the size of the Rath Packing Co. 
in Waterloo. No wonder industrial unemployment is on 
the increase. The production of practically 2,000,000 hogs 
necessary to supply that part of the market would have 
helped solve, in a natural way, the problem of the present 
surplus of corn. Unfortunately, that part of the agricultural 
program, which would return to the American farmer all of 
the American market, together with such portion of the 
world market as can be secured for him, has not yet been 
written. Furthermore, under this administration it probably 
never will be. 

A lot of the surplus problem is periodic and temporary 
and can be solved by plans for orderly marketing, which 
will retain for the farmer the profit often drained off by 
the speculator. The provision for loans and for an ever- 
normal granary will be of value in this regard. That part 
of the bill is good. The provisions for soil conservation are 
also on a sound basis. The duty of the Government to 
encourage proper farm practices, to preserve the soil for the 
future is generally accepted. A voluntary plan of conserva- 
tion and crop control through proper taxation and appro- 
priation is clearly within the general-welfare clause. 

In place of such a voluntary program, this bill adopts a 
compulsory scheme based on control of interstate com- 
merce. It is true the provisions reported by the committee 
relating to corn are not particularly drastic. Once the 
principle is established, however, more compulsion is bound 
to follow. Agriculture is being asked to surrender widening 
markets for regimentation. The agricultural population 
makes up only one-fourth of that of the entire country. 
The industrial and consuming sections can outvote us at 
any time. If the Government can compel the farmer to 
sell a smaller amount to increase the price, it can as easily 
compel him to sell a larger amount to lower it. In fact, in 
some countries being ruled by dictators, that is now being 
done. 

All the compulsory features should be stricken from the 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, the reason we are called 
upon to consider legislation on behalf of the farmers of 
American can be summarized in a very few words. It lies in 
the fact that in the industrial field we have such a high degree 
of monopoly control that in that field producers have the 
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power to restriet produetion at will and maintain high prices, 
whereas in agriculture we have millions of small independ- 
ent producers who find themselves their own worst enemies 
when it comes to the time of selling their crops. Therefore, 
they need, and have the right to expect, some sort of pro- 
tection from Government along that line until such time as 
we have done something to prevent monopoly control and 
high prices in industry. 

Between 1929 and the trough of the depression in 1933 the 
production of agricultural commodities declined only 6 per- 
cent, but the prices declined by 63 percent, whereas the 
production of farm implements, a monopoly industry, was 
declining 80 percent and the prices thereof declining only 
14 percent. There, briefly, is the story. 

WHY FARM LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY 

For my part, excepting from the point of view of soil 
conservation, I am naturally opposed, as is everybody, to a 
production-restriction program. However, I do want to say 
that not until the banks of America stop withdrawing credit 
when they feel it is advantageous to them to do so, not until 
factories continue to produce anyway, no matter whether 
they have orders or not, will there be any logic in the argu- 
ment that the farmers are unreasonable in expecting to be 
protected against undue production when they cannot have 
an adequate market that will give them the cost of produc- 
tion. For my part I should prefer to see us set a minimum 
below which the prices for staple agricultural commodities 
would not be permitted to go. I believe that is the most 
direct approach to the program. It would cost the Treasury 
nothing. It would mean that there would be an assurance 
to the farmer that he would know where he stood and to 
what limits he would have to cut his cost in order to make 
a decent living. 

FARM AND NONFARM INCOME 

It seems to me a few facts about American farmers’ income 
are a necessary background in connection with this discus- 
sion. I do not know how many Members are familiar with 
the fact that the income of farm families in the old South and 
in the Middle States is only 33 percent of the income of non- 
farm families on the average—that the income of farm fam- 
ilies in the northeastern sections of the country is only 38 
percent of the income of nonfarm families; that in the 
Southwest it is only 50 percent; and even on the Pacific coast, 
where our farmers have themselves formed effective cooper- 
ative associations, it is only 80 percent of the income of non- 
farm families. 

It occurs to me further that there are some problems in 
connection with this that we cannot overlook. For example, 
we heard a great deal at the last session about the increase in 
tenancy. I could cite you example after example where sev- 
eral small independent family-unit farms are being replaced 
by very large farms operated considerably by machinery and 
where there are a lot fewer people working, and certainly 
a very much smaller number of independent farm families. 
It is a rapid shift toward what we may call industrialization 
of American agriculture. Those who would like to see the 
good old days return and get back to the time when we had 
a larger number of independent families able to make a good 
living on the land have the same desires as I do. But I 
would like to point out to them that this is a case where we 
have to face the facts. To leave things alone, to do nothing, 
to go back to the policies of the 1920’s is what you cannot do. 
If we want to preserve the fundamental American democracy 
that rested on wide economic opportunities, we must recog- 
nize that to leave this tendency alone and do nothing about 
it means that great numbers of our agricultural people will 
be forced down to a standard of living where they can com- 
pete with tractors, and what that means I leave to your own 
imagination. So it would be well for us to cease criticism of 
Government effort to solve these problems and cease criti- 
cisms of organizations like the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and some others, which are trying to get at this prob- 
Jem in a new and a constructive manner. 

Coming from California, believe me I know what these 
things amount to, because I have seen and lived with people 
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who have come there because they have been uprooted from 
other sections of the country and are seeking a new home. 
We are having a hard time to make room for them, good 
people though they are. 

Somehow or other we have to solve that problem, somehow 
or other we have to find ways to reroot those people if pos- 
sible in a self-sustaining life and for that reason this problem 
becomes almost as serious as the one that ancient Rome 
faced when she saw her lands being gobbled up by great 
landowners and her formerly self-sustaining farmers, back- 
bone of the nation, driven into the cities to beg for help. 
So we can shrink from nothing it seems to me which is 
sound and feasible as we attempt to solve this problem. 

I had-hoped there would be stronger provisions in this bill 
protective of the tenant farmer. I cannot from my own 
point of view see what reason there is why the man who 
does the work should not be the man who gets the benefit 
payments, and I have been hopeful it might be possible to 
incorporate in the bill at the proper time some provision of 
that sort. 

THE EXPORT MARKET PROBLEM 

There is one thing I cannot refrain from saying in con- 
nection with this bill. We sometimes hear people who 
argue very vehemenily, on the one hand, against production 
control and likewise against reciprocal-trade agreements. I 
can understand how a person can be against one or the 
other of them, but I cannot for the life of me understand 
how you can be against them both, because unless you have 
a program which will prevent surpluses over domestic needs 
being produced, you have to build up your export markets 
in some fashion. The only other way you can get around 
it is to directly maintain a domestic price level high enough 
to enable the farmer to make his income that way largely 
and leave him in a position where he can produce for ex- 
port behind that bulwark of security. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman tell the House how 
it is going to assist agriculture when we reduce production 
in this country and permit foreign agricultural products to 
come in and replace the reduction effected? 

Mr. VOORHIS. The point I am trying to make is this: 
The sound reason for controlling production is for the sake 
of preserving the soil; the fertility of America, which is the 
most important point. I have here a chart which shows that 
as a matter of fact one-half of the topsoil which we had in 
this country when the white man first came has been im- 
paired in fertility, and that 300,000,000 acres of it have 
been practically destroyed. That is the reason for a pro- 
gram which works in the direction of soil-building crops, 
against the production of an oversupply of crops which are 
soil depleting. May I add that whenever soil-depleting crops 
are exported we are, actually, exporting a portion of our 
own soil fertility. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In order to carry the gentleman’s con- 
tention to a logical conclusion, would it not appear that we 
should put the bars up on the importation of competitive 
farm products that are now coming in, such as corn, rye, 
butter, wheat, and other products? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Of course, a large amount of our im- 
portation of farm products recently has been due to the 
drought, but I do believe that will be a necessary part of the 
program of price maintenance. I cannot escape that con- 
clusion. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
California 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS. I thank the chairman. 

All I say is, if you argue against production control and 
against the reciprocal-trade agreements you are in an incon- 
sistent position, because on the one hand you are saying we 
should not control our production in any manner, and on 
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the other hand you are arguing against a program which is 
attempting to open new export markets for our commodities. 
You have to do either one or the other. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that we should not lose 
sight of the fact that one of the reasons we have to consider 
this farm program, in addition to the reason of monopoly, 
which I gave, is the fact that our own people by the millions 
have too little income to afford an adequate diet. The 
farmer’s market is the mass of people, and the only way that 
market can be increased is by an increase in the income of 
the poorest-paid people in America. It would not make any 
difference to the farmer if the income taxes in the higher 
brackets are reduced. It will make a great deal of differ- 
ence to him for the worse if millions become unemployed 
and nothing is done to enable them to earn a living. On 
the other hand, it will make a difference to him for the 
better if we can pass legislation which will increase the in- 
come of our poorest-paid workers. The poorest paid are 
the ones who would eat more if they had more money 
to buy with. That is why it seems to me the farmers of 
America have a very direct interest in the passage of a 
bill to support the wages of the poorest-paid workers in this 
country. I believe a wage and hour bill to be right, and 
that is the reason I hope it will pass. I hope Congress will 
write its own minimum standards into the bill instead of 
leaving that to anyone else. 

I am also tremendously interested in the passage of the 
best farm legislation we can produce out of this debate on 
the basis of the bill that has been presented to us by the 
committee after their long and hard labor. 

I thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF]. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include certain statistics. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman— 

And he gave it as his opinion that whosoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grass, . 
where only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and 
do better service to his country, than the whole race of politicians 


put together, 

Thus wrote Dean Swift many years ago in Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, and that has been the common understanding of the 
economics of production ever since. But the race of politi- 
cians today has evolved a new law which says that he who 
shall make but one ear of corn, or one blade of grass, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where two grew before, shall 
receive praise and much money from his country. That is 
the theory of the two farm bills now pending in the Con- 
gress, the Jones bill in the House and the Smith bill in the 
Senate. 

The doctrine of scarcity was evolved in the dark days of 
the depression for the purpose of raising prices immediately. 
It was never intended as a permanent program but merely 
as a makeshift device to raise prices hurriedly and give 
farmers some cash revenue. This program has been de- 
fended by its sponsors on the theory that there is an over- 
production of agricultural products; but let me remind you 
that when the President made his inaugural address on Jan- 
uary 20, 1937, he stated that— 

One-third of our people are ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. 


If that is true—and I believe, in the main, that statement 
is correct—then there is not an overproduction of agricul- 
tural products but rather an underconsumption. In other 
words, there are millions of our people, both young and old, 
who cannot afford to eat the things that we raise. This is 
true in a large degree to the high cost of distributing these 
commodities from the farm to the home. Just to take one 
illustration, recently I inquired of a shopkeeper in Wash- 
ington as to the price of some Wisconsin cheese and found 
that it was 70 cents a pound. The cheese maker back home 
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is getting 17 cents 2 pound for producing that cheese, and, 
of course, many people are barred from purchasing it at 70 
cents a pound. This phase of our problem is entirely ignored 
in this bill, although I believe it to be one of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to the farmers’ sale of his produce to the 
housewife. 

THE CROP-CONTROL BILL 

Under both the House and the Senate bills, the present 
Soil Conservation Act remains in force. Here are some of 
the major provisions in the House bill: 

Cotton: Compulsory acreage control if two-thirds of the 
growers approve; cooperators eligible to benefit payments, 
loans, or subsidies and may sell all production from allotted 
acreage; noncooperators subject to loss of benefit payments 
and in addition are subject to a tax of 2 cents a pound on 
Sale of all cotton produced on acreage in excess of their 
allotment. 

Wheat: Farmer-approved marketing quotas when indi- 
cated yield and carry-over total more than 25 percent above 
normal; farmers allotted acreage and shall be entitled to 
loans on storage of surplus; penalty of 15 cents a bushel for 
Sale of all wheat in excess of amount allotted. 

Corn: Farmer-approved marketing quotas when indicated 
yield and carry-over total more than 15 percent above nor- 
mal; penalty tax of 15 cents a bushel for sale of any corn 
above allotment; loans of from 55 percent to 75 percent of 
parity for storage of excess production. 

Tobacco: Farmer-approved marketing quotas if prospec- 
tive supply is above normal; 50 percent penalty for sale of 
above-quota production. 

Rice: Domestic allotment scheme; farmer-approved mar- 
keting quotas if total supply exceeds normal requirements; 
soil-conservation payments for cooperators; penalty of one- 
fourth cent a pound for sale of excess production. 

The above survey shows that the basic agricultural com- 
modities which will receive benefit payments are cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice. It can be readily under- 
stood by a Wisconsin farmer that there is nothing in this 
program which will benefit Wisconsin. On the contrary, I 
shall endeavor in the course of my remarks to show that 
Wisconsin will suffer rather than benefit from this so-called 
agricultural bill. 

OUR INCONSISTENT AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


It is estimated that we shall take about 30,000,000 acres of 
farm land out of production under this plan. In order to do 
so, we will have to pay the farmers who own these acres 
about $750,000,000. Where will that money come from? 
Under the terms of the bill no method of raising the money 
is suggested so that in the absence of a financing plan the 
money will come from the general Treasury and will have to 
be raised by general taxation. In other words, you and I 
will have to pay for it. At the same time that our Govern- 
ment is taking 30,000,000 acres of farm lands out of agricul- 
tural production and is taxing our people, let us say, 
$750,000,000 a year for that purpose, we are admitting from 
foreign countries agricultural production from 30,000,000 
acres of farm lands of foreigners. In other words, we are 
shutting out 30,000,000 acres of our own land and admitting 
the production of 30,000,000 acres of foreign land. 

In addition to that we have passed reclamation bills which 
will add some 8,000,000 acres to our productive areas by 
means of irrigation, and some of this land, most of which is 
situated in the Rocky Mountain States, will be reclaimed at a 
cost estimated as high as $600 an acre. This will mean that 
while you and I are taxed to stop farmers in our own country 
from raising what they can on their farms, at the same time 
we will admit the farm produce from an equal number of 
acres from Europe and other continents abroad and, in addi- 
tion, will reclaim some 8,000,000 acres of desert lands at a 
huge cost. Does such a policy make sense? Would you 
pursue such a policy in your own business? 

Let me state it again to you in another way: Why not 
have the United States give the General Motors Co. $100 
per car subsidy for manufacturing 200,000 cars less a year 
than it is now producing? Would that appeal to you as a 
wise business move? And if we then decided that we would 
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admit cars of foreign make to be sold in this country to 
the amount of 200,000 to make up for those which we took 
out of General Motors production, you would have exactly 
the same situation which we now have in this country in 
regard to agricultural products. 

I firmly believe that the American market should be pre- 
served for the American farmer for many reasons: 

First. Thirty-two million people live on our farms; 

Second. Thirty-two million more people make a living out 
of processing, distributing, buying and selling farm products. 
That takes care of one-half of our entire population; 

Third. The American farmer and his dependents make 
the largest and best market for lumber, hardware, paint, 
cement, clothing, boots and shoes, building materials, and a 
hundred and one other articles too numerous to mention; 

Fourth. Make the American farmer prosperous by pre- 
serving to him the American market for his products, put 
him on his feet financially and the whole country will pros- 
per; undersell him with cheaper competitive agricultural 
products from abroad and you destroy the best market we 
have for the things we make in the cities. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 

A recent report from the Department of Agriculture 
showed that imports of farm products in 1936 exceeded ex- 
ports for the first time in our history. The report stated 
that American agricultural products sold abroad were valued 
at $733,000,000, while competitive farm products brought into 
this country were valued at $868,000,000. Imports of agri- 
cultural products exceeded exports of competitive agricul- 
tural produce by 18 percent. We have frequently been told 
that this was true only in the case of farm products that 
we did not raise, such as coffee, tea, rubber, and so forth, 
but the figures which I have just given refer only to farm 
products which we do raise, and therefore the American 
farmer is losing his markets in this country to the foreigners. 

Let us look at Canada as an illustration: During the year 
1936 Canada imported from the United States a total of 
$370,000,000 which was an increase of more than $57,000,000 
over 1935. However, imports by the United States from 
Canada in the same period of time rose to $378,000,000 which 
was $92,000,000 more than in the previous year. The bal- 
ance of trade between the two countries, therefore, favored 
Canada. During 1936 Canada imports from the United 
States showed an increase of 18 percent over 1935 but during 
the same time the United States took 32 percent more goods 
from Canada in 1936 than in 1935. Canada imports showed 
notable increases in cattle weighing more than 700 pounds, 
cheddar cheese, and seed potatoes, and these are all raised 
in Wisconsin. 

It must be remembered that the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments are now in force only a year or two and to date there 
are 16 such treaties. Just think what the effect will be after 
5 years and when we have three or four times as many 
countries involved as we have today. The trade balance 
against us will be much greater. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Every time that anyone protests against any of these re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements, he is promptly told by the Demo- 
crats, “Just see what happened to the country under the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act.” I am one of those who cam- 
paigned against the Smoot-Hawley Act and condemned it in 
every speech I made. I do not believe in it today, nor would 
I vote for any such act were it offered on the floor of the 
House, but I call your attention to the fact that in spite of 
a 3-to-1 majority in both Houses of Congress by the Demo- 
crats for the past 4 years they have not yet repealed the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. I want to make it clear that I am 
not in favor of that act nor, on the other hand, am I in favor 
of taking down all tariff restrictions and letting in cheap farm 
products from abroad in competition with those raised in 
this country. I therefore have protested against some of 
the reciprocal-trade agreements, especially those with Can- 
ada, Switzerland, and the Netherland Kingdom, because in 
these agreements special inducements were held out to cattle, 
cheese, and cream in competition with our own. 
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I also want to call attention to the fact that babassu nuts 
and the oil made therefrom is coming into this country duty 
free from Brazil. Oleomargarine is made from babassu-nut 
oil cheaper than it can be made from cottonseed oil, and these 
imports are increasing so rapidly that southern dealers are 
becoming alarmed. Yet when I attempted to lay these 
facts before the Ways and Means Committee of the House I 
was refused a hearing on the grounds that I was out of order. 

There is much secrecy and mystery in the drafting of these 
trade agreements. “Our objective is the general ameliora- 
tion of the world situation,” says Henry F. Grady, former 
Chief of the Division of Trade Agreements and now a member 
of the Tariff Commission. I want to refer to one other inci- 
dent that to me seems very significant. In the spring of 
1934 there was a hearing on the proposed Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Dr. Sayre exhibited a chart on which 29 countries 
were designated, none of which were named. Dr. Sayre then 
stated to the committee that the State Department wanted 
authority from Congress for making concessions to these 29 
countries, and reduce tariffs up to 50 percent on the articles 
we import from them, in return for which they were to cut 
their duties on certain goods and raw materials which we 
were to sell them. A member of the committee asked Dr. 
Sayre to designate the countries by name and specify the 
articles on which he proposed to reduce our tariffs. Dr. Sayre 
declined. He said he would whisper that information to a few 
members of the committee, but that he would not put such 
information in the record; to do so would upset the whole 
scheme. Just put those two things together, and what is the 
answer? Instead of open hearings where you and I and 
anyone else can go and know what is going on and listen to 
the arguments and present our side of the case if we wish 
to, there are secret, mysterious plottings and understandings 
concerning which the American people and the Congress 
know nothing. 

For example: A trade agreement with Great Britain is 
now in process of negotiation. Walter Runciman, until re- 
cently president of the British Board of Trade, came to 
Washington and received from the President a list of articles 
on which we were ready to reduce the tariff. British trade 
experts, industrial leaders and the Dominion premiers are 
now carefully checking and examining each item on that 
list. In the meantime what of the United States? Neither 
you nor I know what is on that list, nor can we find out. I 
am a firm believer in free and open discussion. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that nothing but good could result from 
open hearings and I do not like this method of secret con- 
niving that goes on without our knowledge. 


DAIRY AMENDMENTS 


When this farm bill was up for consideration in commit- 
tee, four amendments of grave import to the dairy interests, 
especially Wisconsin, were offered to protect dairy interests. 
These amendments were as follows: 

No. 1, known as the “land use” amendment, which pro- 
vides that no acreage taken out of production under a 
crop- control program, which formerly produced cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and corn, shall be used in the production 
of feed which in turn would be used to produce herds and 
dairy products. 

It is estimated that under the proposed farm bill, 30,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 acres will be taken out of production of 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, and corn, and it is the fear of the 
representatives of dairy districts that this vast acreage will 
be put into pasturage for the purpose of feeding dairy herds, 
which will mean increased competition and hence lower 
prices for dairy products. 

No. 2, known as the “cost of production” amendment: 
This amendment provides that the importation of agricul- 
tural products into the United States be prohibited where 
the landed costs of such products plus the tariff duties, are 
lower than the domestic cost of production. 

To illustrate: If the landed cost of a pound of butter from 
New Zealand is 14 cents, and the tariff is 14 cents, making 
a total of 28 cents, while the domestic cost of production is 
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32 cents, then such butter would be shut out of this country. 
It could only come in if the 4 cents differential in price were 
met so that it would enter on an equal basis with the cost of 
production of our butter. 

No. 3, “foreign fats and oils”: Under this amendment, 
the Secretary of State is directed to discontinue the practice 
of binding on the free list, or binding at the present rate of 
excise taxes, agricultural commodities imported into the 
United States. The Secretary of State is further authorized 
to advise the Governments of Brazil and the Netherlands 
that at the expiration date of the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments, the concessions granted by the United States with 
reference to binding babassu oil and starches on the free 
list, and freezing the excise tax on palm oil at 3 cents per 
pound, will not be continued. 

At the present time the increase of imports of babassu oil 
is rising so rapidly that even the South is becoming worried 
because babassu oil is cheaper than cottonseed oil, and is 
being used in the manufacture of oleomargarine. At pres- 
ent it is coming into this country free of duty and under the 
existing reciprocal-trade agreement with Brazil it will con- 
tinue to come in free of duty to the damage of our butter 
makers. 

No. 4. Tuberculosis amendment: This amendment pro- 
vides that on and after 6 months from the enactment of 
this act foreign shipment of dairy products into the United 
States is prohibited unless said dairy products have been 
produced from milk or cream of cows which are either free 
from bovine tuberculosis or which are under test for bovine 
tuberculosis. 

This amendment is in line with my bill, known as H. R. 
7535, and is almost word for word the first section of that 
bill. To me it seems manifestly unfair that the State of 
Wisconsin, which is the first dairy State in the Union, should 
have had its herds tested at a cost of approximately 
$125,000,000, and, in spite of that fact, permit the importa- 
tion of dairy products from herds which have not had any 
tests and which are produced under insanitary conditions. 
This last amendment merely seeks to put foreign producers 
of dairy products on a par with dairy farmers of our own 
country. On June 18, 1935, when the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was up for amendment in the House, I offered the 
following amendment: 

None of the lands affected under the provisions of section 31 
shall be used for producing any agricultural product within the 
purview of this act. 

In support of that amendment I stated that I entertained 
grave fears that when the cotton farmer and the wheat 
farmer and the corn farmer and the rice farmer and the 
tobacco farmer took their millions of acres out of production 
and raised grass, alfalfa, soybeans, and various other feeds 
upon those lands they would go into the dairy business, and 
as a result Wisconsin would find herself seriously handi- 
capped by competition from other States, which competition 
she herself was helping to pay for, and you Wisconsin dairy 
farmers must not feel that the South is not fully awake to 
her possibilities in this respect. I quote from the speech of 
one of the southern leaders, Representative JOHN E. RANKIN, 
of Mississippi, on February 5, 1937, in which he said on this 
very subject: 

The South is now the coming dairy section of the world. You 
have driven us to it, and now you cannot drive us away from it. 
You cannot compete with us. We have a gentle climate and a 
fertile soil that produces every kind of grass and forage crop the 

desires, VV 
an abundant rainfall that keeps our fresh and green 
throughout the portion of the year. Our soil is saturated 
with iodine, which prevents those terrible thyroid diseases that 
affect so many hundreds of thousands of people in the States 
along our country’s northern border. The tick has long since 
been eradicated, and our cattle are free from tuberculosis, render- 
ing our dairy products the safest and most wholesome to be found 
on the face of the earth. In addition to all that, we have a 
superabundance of dry feed in the form of cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls produced on every farm. Our semitropical 
climate contributes to the health and growth of our dairy cattle 
and eliminates the necessity of building heavy or costly barns, 
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Compared with any other part of country, the South is a 
veritable dairyman’s wae? foe a eee before, it is the coming 
dairy section of the world. 


My amendment was disregarded and voted down, but we 
know today that in the Cotton States alone the number of 
cows has increased, and it will not be long before there will 
be a milk surplus that will lower the price of our milk, 
cheese, and butter. 

I take the liberty of quoting from the very able speech of 
Harry H. Jack, president of the Wisconsin Cooperative Milk 
Pool, which was printed in the Wisconsin Dairyman’s News 
for October 28, 1937. I wish every dairy farmer in Wis- 
consin, and any other Northern State for that matter, would 
read this excellent speech. Among other things, President 
Jack said: 

In the North Atlantic region milk cows decreased 100,000 between 
1933 and 1935; in the east north central region by 75,000; in the 
west north central region by 425,000; in the south central region 
by 47,000; in the western region by 93,000; while an increase is 
shown in part of the very region in which Mr. Wickard shows a 
decrease, namely, the South Atlantic region, which shows an in- 
crease between 1933 and 1935 of 28,000 milk cows. These figures 
are taken from table 368 of the agricultural statistics of 1936 of 
the United States t of Agriculture. The production of 
butter, cheese, and condensed or evaporated milk has increased 
substantially from year to year in Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and other Southern and Western 
States, and seems to be increasing further. A diversion from 
cotton, corn, wheat, or tobacco to grass and legumes will un- 
doubtedly accelerate the increase. 

IF DAIRY FARMERS WERE SUBSIDIZED THE SAME WAY THAT COTTON 

FARMERS ARE SUBSIDIZED 

We are now subsidizing the cotton farmers with a 50- 
percent subsidy. ‘The following table would show how much 
our dairy farmers would get if they were paid on the same 
basis as the cotton farmers: 


Milk equiva- 
lent sold 


Product 
(pounds) 


Fluid milk 31, 743, 
Cromer 8 „209. 


1 Total milk production for 1836 was 108. 791, 000. 000 ds. Other uses of milk 
include farm butter, milk used on farms where N milk fed to calves. 

Source: Milk equivalent sold compiled from data furnished — Bureau s — 
cultural Economics. Ferm pees for fluid milk and evaporated and cond 
milk from Agricultural 5 tics, 1937. Other prices estimated by the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 

A perusal: of this Whio sin show hat if Mok were eae 
sidized on a 50-percent basis, as cotton is subsidized, dairy 
farmers would receive a subsidy of $650,296,000. 

Now, let us see what Federal money was actually used 
in behalf of the dairy interests. You will recall that the 
amended A. A. A. law provided for using 30 percent of the 
annual customs receipts of the country for handling surplus 
farm commodities. In the past fiscal year the sum available 
on that basis for surplus farm commodity removal was 
$124,210,170. Of this sum only $368,386 was used for di- 
verting surplus dairy products, or only about 4 percent. In 
addition to this sum there was taken out of the Jones- 
Connally Act appropriation of 1934 the sum of $2,926,200 
for handling dairy products. Should the dairy industry ever 
insist that its share of the customs receipts be equal to the 
proportion which the national dairy-farm income bears to 
the total farm income, then the dairy industry would be 
entitled to about 20 percent of the annual customs receipts, 
or somewhere around $30,000,000. It actually receives only 
about a fraction of 1 percent of the $124,210,170 allotted to 
agriculture by Congress in 1936. In other words, it is my 
contention that out of this surplus agricultural fund the 
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dairy interests are not rece’ving anywhere near their proper 
proportion. 
A PLAN TO INCREASE MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS CONSUMPTION 

First. England has inaugurated a unique method of get- 
ting her people to drink more milk. The larger cities have 
opened milk bars where all kinds of drinks made from milk 
are served. These milk bars also serve milk mixed with 
various fruit juices. They have become exceedingly popu- 
lar, especially in the city of London, and it is estimated that 
when this method of distributing milk becomes more gen- 
eralized throughout England, the English people will drink 
10,000,000 more gallons of milk each year. In the 2 years 
since milk bars were opened in London the consumption of 
milk has increased by leaps and bounds; and when one 
considers that increase of 10,000,000 gallons in a country 
whose population is only one-third as great as ours, we can 
readily see the possibilities of increasing milk consumption 
if we adopt England's plan. 

Second. I see no justifiable excuse for admitting into this 
country duty-free vegetable oils from Brazil, China, and the 
South Seas to be used in the manufacture of butter sub- 
stitutes. I believe we should place a tax on these so-called 
butter substitutes, so that our dairy farmers would not be 
unjustly discriminated against in the sale of their butter. 
I realize that this is a difficult thing to do with the trade 
agreements now in effect and a 3-to-1 Democratic majority 
in both Houses of the Congress, but sooner or later the 
American dairy farmer is going to demand his rights. 
When that time comes, one of the things that will be done 
is the elimination of this unfair competition. 

Third. One of the finest foods any of us can eat is cheese, 
and Wisconsin produces wonderful cheese. If people only 
realized that cheese is much cheaper than meat and yet con- 
tains all the vitamins that the best meats contain; then, I am 
sure, that the housewife would purchase more cheese for her 
table. Cheese is now being brought in from Canada, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, France, and a 
few other countries. These cheeses are not made under the 
same stringent, sanitary conditions that prevail in our coun- 
try, and the cost of producing these cheeses is much less 
than the cost of producing our cheeses. Mr. William 
Kirsch, statistician of the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, consulted with me last winter about 
the proposed trade agreement with Italy. Mr. Kirsch 
pointed out that 125,000,000 pounds of milk are used yearly 
in the manufacture of Italian cheese in this country, and 
that Wisconsin supplies 75 percent of this milk and cheese. 
If you bear in mind that the government in Italy controls 
the manufacture of cheese in that country and grants spe- 
cial concessions to the industry, then you will realize that 
Wisconsin farmers would be at a decided disadvantage in 
competition with Italy, and, if a trade agreement is made 
and the tariff lowered, it would tend to wipe out the manu- 
facture of Italian cheese in our State. 

Fourth. Our objective, of course, is to increase the use 
of milk and milk products, and one of the best methods 
that I have been able to find in searching through different 
methods is the distribution of free milk which has been 
started by the Federal Government in the city of Boston. 
The Federal Government has started 3 depots in various sec- 
tions of that city. These depots deliver milk twice daily to 
the needy and unemployed. The Boston Welfare Depart- 
ment has cooperated by paying the 2-cents-a-quart process- 
ing charge for the pasteurization, bottling, and delivery of 
this milk to the depots. Federal milk officials plan to in- 
crease this milk supply within a few weeks into a daily dis- 
tribution of about 75,000 quarts to needy families in Boston 
and 30 surrounding cities and towns. The milk is purchased 
from New England farmers who regularly produce milk for 
the greater Boston market, and is of the same quality and 
required to pass the same State and municipal health regu- 
lations as all other milk that comes into Boston. It is ex- 
pected that this distribution program would not only aid the 
dairy farmer but will relieve the pressure exerted by surplus 
milk in the Boston market and elsewhere in the State. The 
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distribution is strictly supervised to make certain that the 
free milk does not displace regular commercial sales. 

In this connection I want to quote a very able editorial 
appearing in the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, of the 
issue of September 25, 1937, which was furnished me by 
Mr. E. R. McIntyre, one of the editors. I quote: 

In the long run we want dairying production to increase. We 
want the American people to consume at least 50 percent more 
in dairy products than they now consume. But we also want 
dairymen to be paid for producing. 

From the standpoint of national health and national welfare, 
how would it be to start a policy of seeing that every child in 
the United States up to the age of 16 had the minimum allowance 


of milk and other dairy products that are needed for healthful 
development? 


We worry sometimes about pauperizing older people by feeding 
them without their working for it in return. But you cannot 
pauperize a child. 

This is something for Wisconsin dairymen to think about. 
The long-time need is to get consumption up, by higher pay rolls, 
by subsidizing consumption, or by both. 

May I add to the foregoing the absolute necessity of milk 
for expectant mothers and for the sick? If we could work out 
a plan similar to the one now being used:in Boston whereby 
milk and milk products would be furnished to the needy and 
the unemployed, children up to the age of 16, the sick and 
undernourished, and expectant mothers, I believe that our 
market for milk would be twice as large as it is today and 
that the health of our people would be greatly benefited. We 
could work out such a program if we had the $30,000,000 a 
year to which we are entitled. 

I trust that these remarks will receive serious and favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this 
time to request the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture so that I may ask him some questions 
in regard to a few sections of the bill. 

I direct attention to page 60, section 355, which sets out the 
apportionment of the national acreage allotment. It pro- 
vides as follows: 

Sec. 355. (a) The national acreage allotment for cotton for each 
year shall be apportioned by the Secretary among the several 
States on the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of 
cotton during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the national acreage allotment is deter- 
mined (plus, in applicable years, the acreage diverted under pre- 
vious agricultural conservation and adjustment programs) with 
adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and trends in acreage 
during the applicable period. 

I particularly ask the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture what is meant by the phrase “with adjustments for 
abnormal weather conditions and trends in acreage during 
the appricable period”? 

Mr. JONES. The abnormal conditions refer to weather 
conditions which may prevent planting. In some cases it is 
too dry; in others too wet. There are slight adjustments, 
according to the Department, that. have to be made in any 
program. These slight reductions change for the time being 
the acreage planted, but they will be very slight. The major 
adjustments will be in connection with the planted acreage. 
The trend has to do with a swinging or slight change in the 
area planted, for which they make some adjustments. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Does not that language give 
the Secretary such broad power that he could, for instance, 
say that Mississippi had during the past year abnormal 
weather conditions in that the Lord had favored that State 
with plenty of sunshine and rain and, therefore, according 
to that language, he could take away from the people of 
that State certain advantages? If you want to we could put 
it on the basis of Texas or any other State. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so, There is leeway given, 
and it seems to me that leeway should be given for those 
changes in trends. The first part is the major yardstick 
and the one that for all practical purposes will control. Of 
course, if one assumes that those administering the act are 
not going to administer it in good faith the effect of any 
act, no matter how good, may be destroyed. A large portion 
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of the success of an act is dependent upon its proper admin- 
istration. In this particular area it has always been admin- 
istered by those who are familiar with the problems and by 
those who live in that section and who understand the situa- 
tion. I do not anticipate any danger there. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I hope they will administer it 
fairly. But I call the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to the fact that under the previous 
base acreage allotment, if the gentleman is as familiar with 
the conditions in his State as I am in my State and district, 
he will know there was not an absolutely honest and equit- 
able adjustment to all farmers on the base acreage arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. I understand. That is in another provision, 
however. This is the national and State allotment and has 
to do only with the national and State allotments. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Would it not be better to insert 
in line 11, after the word “adjustment” the word “up” in 
order that he might not adjust it down if they had favorable 
weather conditions? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think there will be serious changes 
in that respect anyway. The major objection heretofore has 
been to the base-acreage proposition which applied within 
the counties. I think we have in the subsequent provisions 
a very good method for dividing up the acreage within the 
county. This other might change slightly the allotment to 
some State where there had been a decided trend one way. 
They might make some slight adjustment, but this particu- 
lar thing refers to the State and national allotments. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. In that connection I call the 
attention of the gentleman to subsection (b), section 355, 
which deals with the allotment to the counties. The lan- 
guage provides that the said acreage allotment shall be ap- 
portioned annually by the Secretary to the counties and 
other administrative areas in the State. What is meant by 
“other administrative areas”? 

Mr. JONES. That follows for all practical purposes county 
lines, but “county” is not altogether an accurate term. In 
some sections they use township and other subdivisions, while 
in still other States they may use the term “parishes.” In 
a few outlying counties there are only a few people who 
would be subject to the program and in those instances they 
sometimes attach two counties together. The local admin- 
istrative area in practically all instances is the county. 
There are some counties in which one-half, say, will be an 
entirely different soil and an entirely different type of pro- 
duction from the other half and they sometimes have two 
administrative areas within a county, but those are infre- 
quent happenings, as is the combination of counties. The 
main use for that will be in connection with other divisions 
where they do not have county divisions. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Would not the language as writ- 
ten in that section give the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to set up several administrative areas or more than one 

ive area in each county, thereby discriminating 
against people living in one area as against another? 

Mr. JONES. Of course, he might possibly make some dis- 
crimination that way if he were disposed to. We have in 
some communities a local administrative area. It says: 

The allotment to any county or other local administrative area— 

It is in there— 
shall be apportioned annually by the Secretary. 

That only applies to local areas. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Who determines the local areas? 

Mr. JONES. Of course those who are administering the 
program. It is determined largely by the State set-up. It 
depends largely on the administrative authorities in the State. 
It is purely a local, administrative area, as you will notice 
when you get down to the locality, and I do not anticipate 
there will be any difficulty on this proposition. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Would it not be better to make 
the bill read “counties and parishes”? 

Mr. JONES. I know of one particular county, for instance, 
the county in which I was born, Cooke County, Tex., the east- 
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ern half of which is of an entirely different type from the 
western. It is what is called timberland. There are what we 
know as cross timbers there. This section has a sandy soil, 
which grows large quantities of fruits and vegetables and 
cotton. The western half of the county is a wheat and cotton 
section, with a richer and deeper soil. I do not know that 
they have different areas, but in this particular instance the 
situation should be handled a little differently in the two 
different areas. I do not know that it is done there, but a 
county of this type might need to have two different areas in 
the county. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. It has been my experience in 
following the effect of the program under previous laws that 
it has worked to the advantage of the large farmer and 
against the small farmer every time. 

Mr. JONES. I know that is true in some instances. That 
sometimes seems to run through the business world as well. 
However, we have several provisions in this bill which I be- 
lieve the gentleman will agree will help cure any difficulty 
along that line. Of course, you cannot altogether cure dif- 
ficulties of land ownership and land control, for they are 
State matters. In this sort of measure we cannot go into 
the business of adjusting property rights within a State, in 
that sense. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I represent a district which has 
10 counties. A few years ago the Department of Agriculture, 
through its Extension Service, put on an educational cam- 
paign and taught the farmers of my district to diversify and 
practice dairying and feed growing, which they did. The 
large farmers in the richer cotton areas in the State in- 
creased their production, and then received almost the whole 
benefit from the last programs. I hope the gentleman will 
give consideration to some amendments which will make 
more positive what the Secretary and the local committee 
will have to do, and not leave it in the hands of a few people 
in the State who can manipulate it for their own advantage. 

Mr. JONES. We shall be happy to give consideration to 
suggestions along that line. I believe we have made this 
bill a great deal more definite than previous bills. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I believe so, too. I commend 
the gentleman and every member of his committee for the 
service they have rendered Congress and the country. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Would not the language 
“trends in acreage” permit the Secretary to adjust upward 
in certain new communities? 

Mr. JONES. Trends in acteage” refers to the State and 
county, and the Secretary could give some consideration to 
that in adjusting. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. He could give consideration 
to communities which are newly settled, where the crop is 
being developed? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. This will apply either to the 
State or county? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I ask this question of the chairman 
of the committee: Assuming that in certain localities or in 
large areas the farmers vote “no” on the referendum, how 
is the situation going to work out? Will the gentleman 
explain how the situation will not be disjointed by some 
farmers agreeing in the referendum to the plan contained 
in this bill and by others not agreeing to it? 

Mr. JONES. If the time comes when conditions call for 
a quota, the Secretary announces this fact, and immediately 
calls for a referendum. If more than one-third vote ad- 
versely, the quota provision is of no further effect. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. I understand, but suppose area A votes 
for the quota and area B votes against it; in such a case, 
how is the whole matter going to work out in one economy? 

Mr. JONES. They take the whole vote of the productive 
region. All the farmers who would be subject to a quota if 
it became effective would have the right to vote. If more 
than one-third of those voting should vote adversely, then 
the quota would not be in effect anywhere. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I understand; but suppose areas A, B, 
and C vote for it and areas X, Y, and Z vote against it? 

Mr. JONES. They would not have a quota. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. How is it possible to harmonize the two 
in one national economy? 

Mr. JONES. They simply cannot have the quota unless 
as many as two-thirds of those who vote are favorable to it. 
The other features of the bill, the soil-conservation features, 
would remain in effect. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GEHRMANN]. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, it is not very often 
that I get up here and do very much talking, but I feel I 
must say something at this time in behalf of the dairymen 
whom I represent. 

I have gone along with most of the administration’s pro- 
gram and I think when you look up my record you will find 
I am probably as good a Democrat as most of them here. 
However, it is impossible for me to support this bill as it 
stands today, unless certain amendments are adopted. The 
one that will be offered by my colleague [Mr. Bom zAu] must 
be made part of the bill or I cannot support it. 

Wisconsin, as you know, is one of the most important 
dairying States in the Union. It produces 60-odd percent 
of all the cheese and over 90 percent of all the Swiss cheese 
in the country. There is not a thing in this bill to protect 
the dairyman. In fact, the dairyman is left out in the cold, 
and other sections of the country are invited to come in and 
take the present dairyman’s place by practicing so-called 
soil conservation. I certainly have nothing against that, 
and think it is high time we should practice soil conserva- 
tion, but we in Wisconsin have done that so long we think 
anything else impractical. We could not exist any other 
way. We raise legumes to the extent of 50 percent of our 
cultivated acreage, and under the present soil-conservation 
program we certainly could not reap any benefits. To go 
along with this bill and invite other sections to plant legumes, 
when they take thirty or forty million acres out of produc- 
tion, is simply to tell them, “Now, you just get a few dairy 
cows, or a few beef cattle, and gradually they will eat up the 
feed you produce on the acres for which the Government 
pays you.” It really is not fair to the Wisconsin dairymen 
or the dairymen of the Natin, and dairying is the largest 
single industry of any agricultural industry, amounting to 
approximately $2,000,000,000 per year. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Forn] has just called 
my attention to the fact that the cotton farmer is protected 
to some extent, at least. 

In the first place, the climatic conditions protect him, 
because in Wisconsin we could not raise cotton, and, on top 
of that, additional new acreage is limited to 242 percent; but 
there is absolutely no limit on production of butterfat or milk 
or any of its products; in fact, you are inviting such produc- 
tion, and I do not blame the farmers at all for going into it. 
You are not going to raise clover or three or four crops of 
alfalfa a year, as you can do in most of the cotton sections, 
without making use of it; although I say that in the end you 
are going to cripple the entire agricultural program, because 
it takes a lot of money to go into dairying on a large scale, 
or even on a small scale. If you are in a dairy section where 
you are producing milk for the market, you have to make a 
heavy investment. You cannot just turn out a bunch of cows 
and milk them and ship the milk to the market, because our 
Sanitary laws require certain types of buildings and equip- 
ment that costs money. On almost any kind of dairy farm 
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you must have an investment of from $8,000 to $12,000. Such 
competition will mean that you are going to put the present 
dairy people out of business. They have not been able to 
more than exist for the last 10 years. They have gone down 
and down until 75 percent of the dairying section is now 
bankrupt. Of course, I admit this is true in other sections, 
but the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Soil Conservation 
Act, or the original Triple A rescued many of the farmers in 
the wheat and grain and cotton sections from entire annihila- 
tion, but no such benefits came to the dairy farmer. In 1934 
and 1935 butterfat was down to 16 or 17 cents, and, with their 
heavy investment and overhead, they went down until thou- 
sands have lost their homes through foreclosure, 

My time is short and I cannot go into all the things I would 
like to discuss, but, in the first place, some may say that the 
bill provides a loan feature, and this is true, but who is going 
to get the benefit? I am not objecting to this, and I think it 
is the only possible excuse any dairyman could have for sup- 
porting it, or that any Representative who has dairymen in 
his district could have for voting for this bill. 

The fact is the farmers are not well enough organized, 
and this is not the fault of the committee or of the admin- 
istration. The committee did a wonderful job in bringing 
out any kind of bill. The fault is with the farmers them- 
selves and under the present set-up, with the exception of a 
very few cooperatives that have storage facilities that can 
hold the butter or cheese, our product is going to find its 
way into the hands of one of the big speculators like the 
National Dairies, which operates throughout the United 
States, and now controls about 300 dairy companies. They 
are the ones who are going to buy the product at as little 
as they possibly can and they are the ones who are going to 
store it until a Government subsidy brings the price up to a 
point where they can reap a harvest; but the actual farmer 
is not going to get any benefit out of this plan, and I im- 
plore the people who represent industrial sections at least 
to keep in mind that $2,000,000,000 is taken from the dairy 
country, which buys an awful lot of machinery and keeps 
millions and millions of employees in your factories. 

You may say that we can spread the dairy industry into 
other sections and it is true that you can certainly do this, 
but you are going eventually to put those same people who 
are now depending on cotton or corn or wheat for their 
income, into the dairy industry and this is going to cripple 
both groups, because sanitary requirements will soon force 
you to make heavy investments already made by the present 
dairy farmers. 

My colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. SaurHorr] spoke today 
about imports, and I certainly agree with him. I also have 
some figures here, but I have not the time to go into that 
now. Nevertheless, I may say that the dairy farmer mainly 
was the goat or was traded off in exchange for the heavy 
machinery that was exported. 

Dr. Sayre, Assistant Secretary to Secretary of State Hull, 
was at the Farmers’ Union State convention, and I happened 
to be at the same table and we had dinner together. Of 
course, he defended the administration, and that was to be 
expected. He talked in general terms, and he was careful 
not to mention the dairy industry. He knew he was in the 
midst of a dairy section, and he did not mention the fact 
that there were great imports especially of dairy products 
from other countries. He defended the policy as a whole, 
and then he said, as a justification, that we were practicing 
the good-neighbor policy, that we were trying to create 
friendly relations between the different countries. 

However, I had to disagree with him because I found that 
the nations that are shipping in most of the dairy products, 
have not been involved in war and are not war inclined, 
with the possible exception of Russia. The other nations, 
like the Netherlands, Latvia, the Argentine, New Zealand, 
and Lithuania, are the ones that are shipping most of the 
dairy products in here, and we have never had any trouble 
with them. We do not have to practice any good-neighbor 
policy and we are not on the verge of any war with these 
countries, so that excuse does not hold at all. 
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The constant increase in the imports of these products 
is surprising, although we have a surplus of them in this 
country. 

I might mention, for instance, cheese, which affects my 
State more than any other product that is involved, and I 
am not referring to the so-called foreign types of cheese, 
of which about 11,000,000 pounds was imported this year, 
but I am referring to the common types of cheese produced 
in almost every State of the Union, and last year almost 
55,000,000 pounds of such cheese was imported. This means 
a lot to Wisconsin. 

I believe at least the Boileau amendment should be 
adopted. I have not talked to very many how they will 
vote on this bill, but I personally must say, that I could not 
support the bill unless we had at least some control to pro- 
hibit the acres that are going out of the production of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice, from being taken up in 
products that will be in direct competition with the present 
dairy farmer. 

I do not think it is fair that the dairy farmer should 
have no protection, and I repeat it is by far the largest of 
any single agricultural industry. Of course, dairying can be 
practiced in almost every State of the Union, but you will 
find that when you get into it, even in the South, they are 
going to demand sanitary conditions and certain machinery 
and equipment, as well as certain other facilities, which 
will make it impossible for you to compete in the industry. 
The thing for those engaged in wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
or rice production, is to plant legume crops on the idle 
acres, and plow them under to preserve the fertility of those 
acres as well as store surplus moisture for a dry spell that 
almost always comes. Then let us all strive to improve 
conditions of the worker so they will have sufficient pur- 
chasing power to buy “all” the products our farms will 
produce. Let us not cripple one already established agri- 
cultural industry to temporarily help another; eventually all 
will go down into bankruptcy unless we create more demand 
for our products by increasing the income of the consumer 
sufficiently so they can buy our goods and pay us living 
wages for them. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 mimutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, a few years ago I was 
traveling over a county that had very fertile land and noticed 
it was occupied by a happy and contented people. Tenant 
farmers they were, but they made good money. They had 
very fertile land and they produced lots of cotton. They 
were able to educate their children and send them to our 
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Anything that destroys community life, that destroys our 
homes and churches and schools will destroy this Nation, 
and if that is occurring in this country we must do some- 
thing to stop it and restore a better condition. 
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The peasantry to whom Goldsmith referred in those living 
lines was not the farmer as an employed laborer but the 
farmer as an independent proprietor and businessman, the 
owner and manager of his farm as a business enterprise. 
It was their independent proprietorship that gave them that 
sturdiness which was their country’s pride; it was their re- 
duction to tenancy and the ranks of employed labor that 
broke their spirit and sapped the life of their community. 
The problem that then afflicted rural Ireland menaces rural 
and urban America today. 

It is my belief that we should, in some way, encourage 
tenants to go back to the farm, and we should encourage 
landowners to seek good tenants. 

ALLOCATE DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 

There are two or three ways it can be done. One way is 
to give the American farm family the benefit of the Ameri- 
can market. We will presume that we consume in this 
country about 8 million bales of cotton a year. That is 
a little high right now, but if we were to increase the 
farmers’ purchasing power they themselves would buy a 
lot of cotton goods. We have 1,600,000 farmers. If the 
American farmer is entitled to the American market at a 
fair price, let us divide the 8 million bales among those 
1,600,000 farmers, and, for example, give them five bales 
each at a fair price. Of course, we would not give them 
exactly five bales, some would get more than others possibly, 
according to the size of their families, but let us in some 
way allocate this domestic consumption among the Ameri- 
can farmers who are growing cotton for a livelihood. I 
think we should do the same thing on wheat or corn and 
other agricultural products for the purpose of giving the 
American farmer the benefit of the American market at a 
fair price. 

FARMER ENTITLED TO FEDERAL AID FOR TWO REASONS 

There are two reasons why farmers are entitled to assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. The first reason is that 
the protective tariff causes the farmer to pay a much higher 
price than the world price for what he purchases. Farm 
machinery, for instance, sells much lower, as much as 50 
percent lower, in Mexico, South America, and in other 
countries, than the same manufacturer of that farm ma- 
chinery sells the same equipment for in this country to the 
American farmers. The reason the manufacturer is per- 
mitted to do this, is because of the protective tariff, which is 
a discrimination against the American farmer, since he is 
compelled to buy in a protected market, and sell his cotton, 
corn, wheat, and other agricultural commodities in both the 
domestic market and in the world market at the world price. 
It is certainly right that the farmers be given a compensating 
benefit for this disadvantage. As pointed out by our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. 
Jones, when the father of the protective tariff, Alexander 
Hamilton, first advocated it, he insisted that the farmers 
would be discriminated against, and said that they should be 
granted a subsidy from the Federal Government to offset the 
disadvantages that it would cause them. 

PRICE FIXING FOR OTHERS BUT NOT FOR FARMERS 

There is another reason why the farmers are entitled to 
protection from the Federal Government, and that is the 
price fixing that has been caused by the Government that 
has resulted in great disadvantages to the farmer. Freight 
rates, which are a major factor in both what the farmer 
buys and what he sells, are fixed by an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. The Interstate Commerce Commission endeavors 
to fix these rates sufficiently high to give the railroads an 
income that will enable them to pay good wages, taxes, sal- 
aries, all operating expenses, interest on their bonds, and a 
fair return upon their investment. The Government has 
caused the rates to be fixed in that way, and this has re- 
sulted in many disadvantages to the farmers. Since the 
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Government has caused this disadvantage, the Government 
should offer, and pay, a compensating benefit to the farmers 
for the discrimination caused. 

Oil enters into the price of what the farmers buy and 
what he sells. The Government has caused, through prora- 
tion laws, the price of oil to be increased, which has made it 
more burdensome on the farmer. 

Insurance rates are fixed, usually by State laws, or by 
public bodies, and the farmer is compelled to pay a certain 
price for insurance on his life or property, regardless of the 
price of his products. 

Telegraph companies and telephone companies are used 
extensively in the purchase and sale of commodities to and 
from the farmers. The Congress has passed laws which have 
permitted these utilities to compel the payment of fixed 
charges that will give them a fair return on their invest- 
ment after all wages, salaries, and operating expenses are 
paid. 

Owners of electric power, water, and gas utilities may 
seek and obtain from courts established by Congress orders 
restraining cities and States from causing them to charge 
their customers a lower price than is necessary to give them 
a fair return. 

In the case of the cotton farmer, ginning, compressing, 
warehousing, and ocean freight charges are usually fixed by 
agreement or by State law. 

Not only are these fixed charges against the farmer but 
interest rates are usually fixed, and his debts and taxes are 
fixed regardless of the price of what he produces. Most of 
our debts and taxes were contracted when farm products 
were high. A debt contracted on 20-cent cotton that must 
be paid with 10-cent cotton has been doubled so far as the 
farmer is concerned. Interest on such a debt at 6 percent is 
equal to 12 percent when paid in 10-cent cotton. 

There is only one way that the American people can pay 
the more than $200,000,000,000 in debts, and that is with 
good prices and good wages. 

IF PRICE FIXING CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED FOR COAL IT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED 
FOR COTTON 

This Congress cannot consistently oppose price fixing for 
the basic agricultural commodities. This Congress passed 
what is known as the bituminous coal price fixing bill. 
Another governmental agency was set up under this law 
which was authorized and directed to fix the price of coal 
in a way that the coal miners and operators will receive 
a fair price. The Commission has performed its function 
and announced a price for each coal-region district in the 
United States. It is provided in this law that this price 
will only apply to the domestic market; that all coal that 
is sold outside of America must be sold at the world price. 
That is giving the American coal producers the benefit of 

the American market at a fair price. This price-fixing Com- 
mission has increased the price of coal to railroads and other 
utilities, which will place an additional burden on the 
farmers. 

Now, if it is right for this Congress to pass a law that 
will give coal miners and operators a fixed price for that 
part of their coal that is marketed in the domestic market, 
I cannot understand why it is not just as possible and 
reasonable for this Congress to do exactly the same thing 
for cotton and wheat, and other basic agricultural com- 
modities. If a commission can tag coal for domestic con- 
sumption at a fair price, such a commission can tag cotton 
for domestic consumption at a fair price. If it is right for 
one, it is right for the other. If Congress was consistent 
in the passage of the coal bill, it will be just as consistent 
in the passage of a similar bill for cotton and wheat. 

LABOR 

In addition to price fixing in regard to coal, oil, railroad 
rates, insurance, telegraph, telephone, electric power, water, 
gas, ginning, compressing, warehousing, ocean freight, and 
interest, an effort is being made in Congress to fix the price 
of labor, which directly affects the farmers, who receive 
5 and 10 cents an hour for their work. If farmers were to 
receive parity prices, they would receive less than 20 cents 
an hour for their work. 
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In view of prices having been fixed against the farmer, 
and in view of the protective tariff which makes him pay 
twice as much for his machinery as a farmer in Mexico is 
compelled to pay for the same machinery from the same 
manufacturer, it is the humane duty of Congress to do 
something to give the farmers a compensating benefit for 
the disadvantages and discriminations that Congress is 
causing them to suffer. We should pay labor a fair wage. 
We should pay farmers a fair price. 

CAN WE FIX PRICES AGAINST THE FARMER AND YET BE ABSOLUTELY 
HELPLESS TO FIX PRICES FOR HIM? 

I hear this talk that you cannot fix the price, and I know 
that this committee has been interested and busy in trying 
to work out the problem from a different angle. If the com- 
mittee is unsuccessful, there is no doubt in my mind about 
its considering price fixing at some other session of Con- 
gress in the very near future. I am not in accord with the 
views expressed here that you cannot fix prices. 

If we can fix all other rates and charges against the 
farmer, is there not some way that we can protect him? 
Are we absolutely helpless? It is said that if we fix the 
price on cotton too high people will use jute and rayon and 
silk and things like that. They will use a certain amount of 
these products anyway. Why not say do not increase the 
present freight rates, because if you do people will turn to 
trucks and busses and waterways and not use the railroads, 
but offer the railroads increased freight rates and they will 
take them? They are not afraid of these substitutes. I 
know that is always the claim, but it does not work out that 
way in practice. 

A 5-CENT COTTON MEANS 5 CENTS AN HOUR FOR LABOR 


I do not see why we cannot do something to give the 
farmer a fair price for basic agricultural commodities. Five- 
cent cotton means 5 cents an hour. That is what it 
means. It takes an hour’s work to produce a pound of cot- 
ton. I do not say that this bill would make 5-cent cotton, 
but I do not see how we can help but have 5-cent cotton next 
year if this bill passes as it is. If it does that, it means 
5-cent labor. Five-cent labor on a farm is just as hard as 
any labor in industry. It is difficult to reconcile a vote for 
several times that much for industry and only 5 or 10 cents 
an hour for the farmer. So I believe that this Committee 
should, at least sometime in the near future, if not now, 
consider a price-fixing bill that will give the American 
farmer the benefit of the American market at a fair and 
reasonable price. If it can be done for others, I believe it 
can be done for the farmers. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lorp]. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak today for the 
farmers of the Northeast, the dairy farmer. 

In our committee consideration was given to every other 
branch of farming except to the dairyman. We proposed 
various amendments to the law that would give some benefit 
to the dairy farmers, and all those measures were voted 
down. For instance, we proposed that butter, cheese, and 
dairy products coming into this country from foreign coun- 
tries should pass under the same inspection that is required 
in the United States; but that was defeated. I am opposed 
to the reciprocal-trade agreements that have lowered the 
tariff on cheese, on butter, and on cream. We know how 
disastrously the lowering of the tariff on cream has worked 
against the dairy farmer of New York State. The tariff 
was cut in half on cream coming in from Canada. Since 
that law has been in effect, much more cream has come into 
the country. 

I want to see all farmers prosperous, the wheat farmer, 
the tobacco farmer, the cotton farmer, the corn farmer, and 
the rice farmer. I want to see them all prosperous, but in 
like manner, I want to see the dairy farmer prosperous, for 
in fact we in the North and Northeast pay the tax bill. It 
all comes out of that section of the country. 

Soil conservation has helped, and we should provide money 
for soil conservation. We should give more of an allotment 
to the farmers, so that they may improve the soil. But when 
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you improve the soil in those States that raise cotton, corn, 
wheat, and rice, and tobacco, you must put that land into 
soil-conserving crops. You must put that land into clover, 
alfalfa, and legumes. When you have raised those crops, 
there is only one thing to use them for, and that is to feed 
them to the stock—beef cattle and dairy cows. When we do 
that we bring them into direct competition with stock raising 
and the dairy farmer of the North and the Northeast. I do 
not object to the farmers of the South or the West going into 
the dairy business if they go in on their own, but I do object 
to a Government subsidy, to take out of production certain 
crops, and put the land on which those crops have been grown 
into stock raising and dairying. This is where the dairy 
farmer is paying for bringing into competition with him the 
other farmers of the Nation and receiving no benefit but 
increasing his competition. 

I believe we should have more small farms in the country. 
It is the small farmer who gets along and makes a living that 
supports our Nation. I do not think the small cotton farmer 
is being treated fairly in this legislation. We have been told 
they can hardly get along; they cannot get enough to pay 
their taxes. Still in this legislation they are not given any 
consideration as to the number of bales of cotton they can 
raise. The small cotton farmer has to take a reduction in 
acreage on the same basis as the man who raises thousands of 
bales. In many cases he cannot raise even one bale. I think 
that is where our legislation is very unfair to him. 

After all, you know the big fellow is always looking out for 
himself. He is always being good to himself, and I believe 
he is in this legislation. However, the dairy farmer in this 
legislation is being left out on a limb, be he a large or small 
farmer. He must yield his market to the foreigner and the 
-corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and wheat farmers are to receive 
Government aid to be brought into competition with him. 
We should take care of the little farmer on small farms, for 
we can support many more people much better than we can 
on large farms of thousands of acres. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, to my mind, is to have much 
more power than any one man should have. Under this bill 
he is really regimenting the farmer. He is telling him what 
he can do and what he cannot do; how many acres he can 
raise and how many acres he cannot raise. This is not just 
the kind of government we have been brought up under or 
that we want to continue under. 

The cost of this legislation, as it has been figured out be- 
fore our committee, if all the measures are carried out, will 
be more than a billion dollars. That would not be so bad if 
the taxpayers can stand the expense, and if it went to the 
farmer that we wanted it to get back to, the little fellow 
back home, but it is going to the more wealthy. It is not 
going to help conditions and bring about the purchasing 
power for the little man that we want to bring about. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr: Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LORD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman means, 
then, that he wants these payments to go to the man who 
operates the family-sized farm rather than to the big com- 
mercial farmer who operates thousands and thousands of 
acres; and also he wishes a cutting down of some of the 
administrative costs that necessarily come from the policing 
of the agriculture of this country. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for his 
observation. That is exactly what I want. I want the little 
farmer to have a chance. He is the man who needs the help. 

I am told that it costs about $14 for administration for 
every $100 that the farmers of this Nation receive as income 
from the farms. This is an enormous amount of money to 
be spent for administration. If they would really help the 
farmer a little more and not spend so much in administration 
I believe the country would be much better off. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil 
resources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Drrrer (at the request of Mr. Kryzer), for this 
week, on account of illness, 

To Mr. SHEPPARD, for 10 days, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. Water (at the request of Mr. ALLEN of Pennsyl- 
vania), indefinitely, on account of the death of his mother. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2675. An act to amend certain sections of the Federal 
Credit Union Act approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 73d 
Cong.). 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on November 26, 1937, present 
to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to provide for certain ex- 
penses incident to the second session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
November 30, 1937, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold a 
public hearing on H. R. 8532, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy 
therein declared, and for other purposes, in room 219, House 
Office Building, on Thursday, December 2, 1937, at 10 a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8505. A 
bill to provide for the conservation of national soil resources 
and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1645). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1679) 
granting a pension to Sarah A. De Gross, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 8520) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EICHER: A bill (H. R. 8521) to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in agricultural products, yielding ex- 
portable surpluses; to prevent unfair competition by forbid- 
ding the purchase of such products from producers for less 
than cost of production; to provide for the orderly marketing 
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of such products; to set up emergency reserves from certain 
export percentages; to provide for the general welfare; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MASSINGALE: A bill (H. R. 8522) to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in agricultural products, yield- 
ing exportable surpluses; to prevent unfair competition by 
forbidding the purchase of such products from producers for 
less than cost of production; to provide for the orderly mar- 
keting of such products; to set up emergency reserves from 
certain export percentages; to provide for the general 
welfare; and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORD of California: A bill (H. R. 8523) to aid in the 
national defense, to promote water-borne commerce between 
the States, to further the development and maintenance of 
intercoastal shipping, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8524) authorizing the 
completion of the existing project for the protection of the 
sea wall at Galveston Harbor, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 8525) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Deckers Creek in Monon- 
galia County, W. Va., with a view to providing flood protec- 
tion for the Deckers Creek Valley; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8526) to 
provide for the construction of an administration building 
at Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 8527) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to procure bagging not to exceed 
the product of 100,000 bales of low-grade cotton and to 
sell such bagging for covering bales of cotton to be sold on a 
net-weight basis; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8528) to provide for an 
examination and survey of the waterway from Chesapeake 
Bay through Accomac County, Va., to the Atlantic Ocean; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BIERMANN: A bill (H. R. 8529) to fix a base for 
the annual contract pay on star routes; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIFFITH: A bill (H. R. 8530) providing for a 
site and public building for a post office at Amite, parish of 
Tangipahoa, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8531) to amend section 6 
of the act approved May 27, 1936 (49 Stat. L. 1380); to the 

on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8532) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant-marine policy 
therein declared, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8533) to amend section 4370 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 edition, 
title 46, sec. 316); to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAVERICK: A bill (H. R. 8534) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant a right-of-way for highway pur- 
poses upon and across Kelly Field, a military reservation, in 
the State of Texas; to authorize an appropriation for con- 
struction of the road and necessary fence lines; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 520) au- 
thorizing the distribution of 500,000 bales of low-grade cotton, 
35,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 25,000,000 bushels of corn to 
the American National Red Cross and other organizations 
as designated by the President of the United States for the 
relief of needy and distressed people and for the feeding of 
livestock in distressed areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 521) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to enable the United States to lay and collect 
taxes on income derived from securities issued and salaries 
paid by any State and to enable each State to lay and collect 
taxes on income derived by residents from securities issued 
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and salaries paid under authority of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALESHIRE: A bill (H. R. 8535) for the relief of 
Edith R. Rosensteel, executrix; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BIERMANN: A bill (H. R. 8536) for the relief of 
Irvin L. Becker; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CROWE: A bill (H. R. 8537) granting a pension 
to Maggie G. Herrod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 8538) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Goodman; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8539) for the relief 
of Frank Mulder; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8540) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza L. Grover; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEE: A bill (H. R. 8541) for the relief of William 
Luther Amonette, Jr.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: A bill (H. R. 8542) for the relief of 
Niccolo Zanghi; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 8543) for the relief 
of Earl J. Lipscomb; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8544) for the relief of Alba C. Mitchell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 8545) granting 


a pension to Grace H. Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr. ZIMMERMAN: A bill (H. R. 8546) granting a pen- 
sion to William W. Humes; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3438. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the California State 
Federation of Labor, relating to Alaska fisheries; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3439. Also, petition of the American Finance Conference, 
relating to the tax on undistributed surplus; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3440. Also, petition of the Credit Union League, Inc., Wash- 
2 C., relating to the Federal Credit Union Act; to 

the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3441. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Producers’ Council, 
New York City, concerning serious consideration be given 
to the immediate stimulation of renovation work by some 
method to title I of the National Housing Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3442. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of West- 
hampton, Long Island, urging the enactment of the so-called 
antiliquor advertising bill (S. 1369); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3443. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution of the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Legislation, Mitchell, S. Dak., November 
13, 1937, adjudging the subject matter in booklet of the 
national committee on wage and hour legislation; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

3444. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, opposing enactment of 
any cotton processing tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3445. Also, petition of the American Labor Party, Bronx 
County, Bronx, New York City, urging passage of the Black- 
Connery bill with amendments recommended by organized 
labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

3446. By Mr. LEAVY: Petition of 14 manufacturers of 
lumber and boxes whose manufacturing plants are located 
in north-central Washington, urging the revision of the tax 
structure of corporations such as they and having a capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000, the major part of which is invested 
in plant and timber, and pointing out the great need of 
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lightening the tax burden being imposed upon such corpo- 
rations by the undistributed-profits tax, which in some in- 
stances has the effect of taking up to 50 percent of a year’s 
profit for Federal income tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3447. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Clay C. Blough, of 
Oakland, Calif., author, to the Congress of the United States 
for the establishment of a sweepstake in this country; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3448. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New York and vicinity, oppos- 
ing the construction of United States subsidized ships in 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3449. Also, petition of the National Maritime Union of 
America, Atlantic and Gulf district committee, New York 
City, concerning the wage and hour bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

3450. Also, petition of the Producers’ Council Club of New 
York, concerning renovation work by some method similar to 
title I of the National Housing Act to stimulate and revive 
the building industry; to the Committee on Labor. 

3451. Also, petition of the Illinois Society of Architects, 
concerning the undistributed profits tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

3452. Also, petition of the California State Federation of 
Labor, San Francisco, concerning the Alaska fisheries; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3453. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, concerning legislative steps 
to promote recovery; to the Committee on Labor. 

3454. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Station Porters, Philadelphia, Pa., concerning the 
wages-and-hours bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

$455. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the California State 
Federation of Labor, concerning Alaska fisheries; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

$456. Also, petition of the National Association of Credit 
Men, New York City, concerning the Revenue Act of 1936; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, November 29, 1937, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that on the 19th 
instant the President approved and signed the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 222) granting the consent of Congress for 
the loan of certain portraits now located in the Capitol to 
the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission 
for exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Brown, N. H. Glass 
Ashurst Bulkley Davis Graves 
Austin Bulow Dieterich Green 
Bailey Burke Donahey Guffey 
Bankh Byrd Duffy Hale 
Barkley Byrnes Ellender 

Capper Frazier Hatch 
Bilbo Carawa: George Hayden 
Borah Chavez Gerry Herring 

Clark Gibson Hitchcock 
Brown, Mich. Connally Gillette Johnson, Calif, 
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Johnson, Colo, McKellar Overton 
King McN: Pittman Thomas, Okla, 
La Follette Maloney pe Thomas, Utah 
Lee Miller Radcliffe Townsend 
Lodge Minton Russell 

Moore Schwartz Tydings 
Lonergan Murray Schwellenbach Vandenberg 
Lundeen Neely Sheppard an Nuys 
McAdoo Norris Shipstead Wagner 
McCarran Nye Smathers alsh 
McGill O'Mahoney Smith White 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hucues], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
NOLDs] are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is absent be- 
cause of a death in his family. 

The senion Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. Lews], and the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] are unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

ELIXIR OF SULFANILAMIDE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, trans- 
mitting, in further relation to Senate Resolution 194 (sub- 
mitted by Mr. CopeLanp and agreed to on the 16th instant), 
copies of a smaller and clearer map, showing the distribu- 
tion of Massengill’s Elixir Sulfanilamide, to be substituted 
for the map previously sent to the Senate, which, with the 
accompanying maps, was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate letters from 
the Archivist of the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, lists of papers and documents on the files of the De- 
partments of the Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and the Civil Service Commission, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and the United States Food Administration which are 
not needed in the conduct of business and have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest and requesting action looking 
to their disposition, which, with the accompanying papers, 
were referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. 
Grsson members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by Local Union No. 258, United Automobile Workers 
of America, and Locals Nos. 12023 and 12092, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, all of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring the enactment of wage and hour legislation and 
protesting against lay-offs of workers in the Philadelphia 
area, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Aldermen of New York City, N. Y., favoring diplo- 
matic action by the Government of the United States look- 
ing to persuading the Polish Government to desist from 
alleged outrages and persecutions of the Jews in Poland, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from George C. Stein, president of the George F. 
Stein Brewery, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., remonstrating against 
any reduction in the duty on imported beer, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to abolish the Federal Reserve System as presently 
constituted and to restore the congressional function of 
coining and issuing money and regulating the value thereof, 
which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that today, November 30, 1937, that committee 
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presented to the President of the United States the enrolled 
bill (S. 2675) to amend certain sections of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 73d 
Cong.). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

A bill (S. 3069) to provide for intervention by States, direct 
appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States in certain 
cases involving the constitutionality of acts of State legisla- 
tures, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(Mr. Davis introduced Senate bill 3070, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3071) extending the benefits of the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act to Dury L. Helm; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. O’Manoney (for himself and Mr. Boram) introduced 
Senate bill 3072, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and appears under a separate heading.) 

STATE AND FEDERAL TAXATION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce, have printed in the Record, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance a bill to create a United States Tax 
Commission. d 

One-fifth of the national income of the American people 
goes for taxes. Our tax system is the most intricate and 
badly organized in the world. This is due in part to the dual 
sovereignty of the Federal Government and the 48 States, 
but also to the local tax units. One hundred and seventy- 
five thousand different units collect taxes in this country. 
The annual tax bill of the United States in all branches of 
government is approximately $12,000,000,000. That is al- 
most $100 a year apiece for every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. It is the largest tax bill in the world. 

In view of this important problem, I am sending to the 
desk a bill asking for the appointment by the President of 
the United States of a Federal Commission for State Cooper- 
ation on Taxes. The purpose is to have the commission 
study State and Federal tax structures with a view to redis- 
tributing tax burdens, allocating special fields to the States 
and the Federal Government, simplifying collections, and 
assuring the taxpayer more for his money. The commis- 
sion herein proposed would have no administrative authority 
but would serve as a clearing house for State and Federal 
recommendations in this field, thereby directing public opin- 
ion and leading to gradual improvement. 

This is urgently needed. Tax systems in this country are 
becoming increasingly confusing. Many forms of bad double 
taxation and the duplication of tax bodies exist. Business 
is oppressed by this condition, which represents one of peril 
unless constructive action is taken to simplify the tax struc- 
ture. At the present time 34 States have tax commissions 
which operate either on the basis of State statutes or reso- 
lutions. Interstate agreements between them can be made 
under the Constitution of the United States. The coordina- 
tion of the Federal tax system with State and local tax 
units is now imperative. 

My bill calls for the appointment of a commission by the 
President of the United States which shall be composed of 
eminent tax experts, together with the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, serving ex officio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be received, referred, and printed in the Recorp, as requested 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 3070) to create a United States Tax Commis- 
sion was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
toilows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a United 
States Tax Commission (hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
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sion”), to be composed of three members.to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not 
more than two of such commissioners shall be members of the 
same political party, and in making appointments members of 
different political parties shall be appointed alternately as nearly 
as may be practicable. Each commissioner shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $——— a year and shall hold office for a term of 
3 years, except that (1) any commissioner appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of 
such term, and (2) the terms of office of the commissioners first 
taking office after the date of enactment of this act shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the time of nomination, one at 
the end of 1 year, one at the end of 2 years, and one at the end of 
3 years, after the date of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall make a continuous study of Fed- 
eral and State tax structures with a view to redistribution of tax 
burdens, allocation of special fields to the Federal Government 
and to the States, and simplification of administration. The Com- 
mission shall submit a report annually to the President and to 
Congress covering the studies of the Commission for the preceding 
year and including such information, data, and recommendations 
for legislation in connection with the matters covered by such 
studies as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 3. The Commission is authorized to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of the departments and 
agencies in the executive branch of the Government and of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. The Commission 
is further authorized to appoint such officers, attorneys, experts, 
and other employees as may be necessary for carrying out its func- 
tions under this act, and fix their salaries in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

NATIONAL CHARTERS FOR NATIONAL COMMERCE 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borax] and myself, I ask consent to intro- 
duce a bill and request that it be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

This bill is a combination of the separate measures we 
had each previously offered. It is an attempt to reduce to 
simple terms in a Federal statute the principle that since the 
Constitution of the United States gives to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to regulate commerce among the States, 
and since this commerce is now chiefly carried on by artificial 
agencies called corporations, the powers, functions, and duties 
of these agencies should be prescribed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill, therefore, requires all corporations engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce to obtain authority from the 
Federal Government in the form of a Federal license. The 
measure does not authorize any Federal functionary to im- 
pose discretionary conditions upon business. It is intended 
to be a self-enforcing law. 

The sponsors of the bill are firmly of the opinion that its 
adoption would stabilize and stimulate commerce through- 
out the United States. It would make practically impossible 
the corporate violation of the antitrust laws, which has been 
the chief cause of the concentration of economic power and 
wealth. 

It would protect the investing public by making it impos- 
sible for any corporation hereafter to indulge in the principal 
practices by which the investor has been exploited. 

It would improve labor standards and benefit labor by pro- 
hibiting child labor and discrimination again women, and by 
guaranteeing the right of collective bargaining. 

Because it would prevent combinations in restraint of trade 
and conspiracies to monopolize trade before the offenses were 
committed, instead of ineffectively seeking to punish such 
offenses after they have been committed, it would prevent the 
manipulation of prices to the disadvantage of the consuming 
public. 

AN ECONOMIC CONSTITUTION NEEDED 

On the theory that the United States is in as great need 
now of an economic constitution as it was in 1787 of a po- 
litical constitution, this measure directs the Federal Trade 
Commission to call within 90 days after the enactment of 
the measure a national industrial conference to make recom- 
mendations to Congress and to draft a thoroughgoing Federal 
incorporation law. 

The bill may be briefly analyzed as follows: 

Section 1 is a formal congressional recognition that the 
problem of commerce is a national problem and an assertion 
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of the right of Congress under the Constitution of its at- 
tempts through this measure to prescribe the conditions 
under which corporations may carry on the commerce which 
the Federal Constitution declares to be a matter of national 
concern, 

Section 2 contains necessary definitions. 

Section 3 expands the Federal Trade Commission from 
five to nine Commissioners, and provides that one of the 
additional Commissioners shall represent the interest of em- 
ployees, one shall represent the interest of employers, one 
the interest of the consuming public, and one shall act as 
commissioner of corporations. 

This section directs the Commission to make its recom- 
mendations to Congress for the stabilization of the basic 
industries, to call an industrial conference, and, when it finds 
that abuses in the form of low wages exist, to recommend to 
Congress minimum-wage legislation. It will be observed 
that the Commission has power only to recommend to 


Congress, 
PROTECTS LABOR, INVESTORS, AND CONSUMERS 

Section 4 provides for the issuance of licenses to corpora- 
tions. It requires the licensee to file with the Commission a 
complete statement of its corporate organization and finan- 
cial status, as well as a certificate of its intentions to abide 
by all acts of Congress. The Commission is authorized to 
deny a license to a corporation violating the antitrust laws. 

Section 5 deals with labor and fair trade conditions. The 
section is intended to prevent child labor by corporations 
and discrimination against female employees, as well as to 
require the recognition of collective bargaining. Also it au- 
thorizes the Commission to prohibit dishonest or fraudulent 
trade practices which have been defined in the courts, 

Section 8 authorizes the revocation of licenses, but gives 
a full and complete court review. 

Section 10 authorizes the Commission to carry on neces- 
sary investigations. 

Title IT is for the protection of investors and prohibits 
certain corporate practices which are recognized in the great 
majority of the States as being unsound. It makes every 
director a trustee for the benefit of his stockholders. 

For the protection of the small stockholder, this title cre- 
ates a system of accredited corporation representatives upon 
the pattern of the certified public accountants, so that 
owners of a few shares of stock may, if they desire, have 
representation at stockholders’ and directors’ meetings 
through the person of a corporation expert. 

This section also contains a provision intended to stimu- 
late employees’ participation in corporate earnings, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed at length in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be received, referred, and printed in the Recorp, as requested 
by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The bill (S. 3072) to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce by prescribing the conditions under which corpora- 
tions may engage or may be formed to engage in such com- 
merce, to provide for and define additional powers and duties 
of the Federal Trade Commission, to assist the several States 
in improving labor conditions and enlarging purchasing 
power for goods sold in such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto 

TITLE I 
FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds and hereby declares— 

(1) That the Constitution of the United States of America vests 
in the Congress of the United States full and complete power to 
regulate all commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes, including all that commerce 
which concerns more States than one and all that commerce, 
whether or not carried on wholly within a particular State, which 
affects other States and which is not completely within a particular 
State; that the power to regulate such commerce includes the 
power to promote a more equitable distribution of the benefits 
thereof among the people of the United States, to foster and 
enlarge such commerce by improving the standard of living among 
ultimate consumers and purchasers of commodities and to conserve 
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the future development of such commerce by conserving the 
natural resources of the Nation. 
franchises, powers, and privileges of all corporations 
are derived from the people and are granted by the governments 
of the States or of the United States as the agents of the people 
for the public good and general welfare; that to a rapidly increas- 
ing and, in many industries, to a dominating extent, commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States is carried on 
through the instrumentality of corporations created by the several 
States which are without ction in the field in which such 
corporations principally operate; that it is the right and duty of 
the Congress to control and regulate all corporations engaged in 
such commerce and that to effectuate the policy herein declared 
it is necessary and proper to provide a national licensing system. 
(3) That, as a necessary and integral part of the process of 
commodities for subsequent sale, exchange, transpor- 
tation, and resale and reexchange in the channels of interstate 
commerce, corporations engaged in such commerce normally as- 
semble, at their respective places of production within the several 
States, raw materials and equipment previously purchased and 
transported in interstate commerce, that such materials are fre- 
quently incorporated in and become a part of the commodities 
produced by such corporations for sale in interstate commerce, and 
that the investment in such materials and equipment is recouped 
8 from profits made on commodities sold in interstate 


ma), ‘That the capital of such corporations is frequently furnished 
by citizens and residents of many States other than the State 
from which their corporate existence is derived; that the officers 
and directors of many such corporations as well as their stock- 
holders are likewise, in many instances, citizens or residents of 
States other than such parent States; and that such corporations 
are in truth and in fact instrumentalities of interstate commerce 
and ought to derive their charters by authority of the Congress. 

(5) That such corporations employ a substantial percentage of 
all labor employed in the production of manufactured goods com- 
monly sold in interstate and foreign commerce; that the wages 
and salaries paid by such corporations for the production and 
distribution of such goods constitute a substantial and vital part 
of the purchasing power which makes interstate and foreign com- 
merce possible; that a constantly increasing proportion of the na- 
tional wealth has been falling under the control of a constantly de- 

number of corporations; and that such maldistribution of 
national wealth has prevented the expansion of public purchas- 
ing power for consumer’s goods, has been a major cause of busi- 
ness depressions and has had a substantial and directly restrictive 
effect on interstate and foreign commerce. 

(6) That the growth of such corporations and such concentra- 
tion of wealth in corporate hands has effectively impaired the 
economic bargaining power of labor employed by such corporations. 

(7) That many of the causes of such maladjustments of wealth 
have been and are national in their scope and effect and have been 
found to be beyond the practical or legal ability of the several 
States to control or eliminate effectively, and that such causes and 
effects can be effectively controlled or eliminated only through 
congressional legislation. 

(8) That for the purpose of executing and exercising the power 
granted to the Congress of the United States in the commerce 
clause of the Constitution of the United States, for the purpose of 
preventing the channels, facilities, and corporate instrumen- 
talities of interstate commerce from being utilized to promote un- 
fair or monopolistic methods of competition in or relating to such 
commerce and for the purpose of protecting, fostering, and increas- 
ing such commerce to the end that the capacity of the people to 
purchase commodities sold, ex transported, or delivered 
in the course thereof may be increased with consequent reduction 
of unemployment and correction of the maldistribution and con- 
centration of economic wealth and power, it has become and is 
necessary to regulate the terms and conditions on which corpora- 
tions may produce and distribute commodities for the purposes 
of interstate commerce. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) “Commerce” shall mean trade or commerce in all its branches 
with foreign nations or among the several States or between the 
District of Columbia and any territory of the United States, and 
any State, Territory, or foreign nation, or between any insular 
possession or other places under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or between any such on or place and any State or 
Territory of the United States and the District of Columbia, or any 
soren m nation, or within the District of Columbia, or any Territory 
or insular possession under the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
with the Indian tribes. It shall include also the collection of raw 
materials and equipment in commerce as above defined for the 
production and the production therefrom of any article or com- 
modity to enter the flow of, or which affects commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations or among the several States, or between the 
District of Columbia and any Territory of the United States and 
any State, Territory, or foreign nation, or between any insular 
possession or other places under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or between any such possession or place and any State or 
Territory of the United States and the District of Columbia or any 
foreign nation, or within the District of Columbia or any foreign 
nation, or within the District of Columbia or any Territory or 
insular possession under the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
with the Indian tribes, and the sale or bea. fark of any 
article or commodity so produced in the course of commerce as 
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above defined to retail dealers in any State, Territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

(b) “Corporation” shall include any body corporate, association, 
trust, „joint-stock company, limited partnership, syndicate, group, 
pool, joint venture, or other unincorporated venture. 

(c) “Representative” shall include an individual, group, com- 
mittee, corporation, or labor organization. 

(a) “Books and records” shall include any books, records, corre- 
spondence, papers, documents, memoranda, contracts, and other 
written matter, 

(e) “Subsidiary” shall mean any corporation subject to the direct 
or indirect actual or legal control of any other business or person, 
whether by stock company or in any other manner. 

(f) “Affiliate” shall mean any person or corporation who or which 
has a subsidiary. 

(g) “Commission” shall mean the Federal Trade Commission. 


ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The membership of the Federal Trade Commission 
is hereby increased from five to nine Commissioners. Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, all provisions of law applicable 
with respect to Commissioners in office prior to the enactment of 
this act shall be applicable in like manner to the four additional 
Commissioners provided for by this section. One of such additional 
Commissioners shall be representative of the interests of employees, 
one shall be representative of the interests of employers, one shall 
be representative of the interests of the consuming public, and one 
shall be appointed to act as Commissioner of Corporations. Not 
more than two of such additional Commissioners shall be members 
of the same political The additional Commissioners first 
appointed shall hold office (as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination) as follows: One until September 25, 1938, one 
until September 25, 1939, one until September 25, 1942, and one 
until September 25, 1943. The term of office of a successor to any 
such Commissioner shall expire 7 years from the date of the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed, 
except that any Commissioner appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(b) The Commission is authorized and directed to develop a 
general program for the coordination, stabilization, and orderly 
development of the basic industries of the United States and for a 
more equitable distribution of the earnings of commerce, trade, 
and industry to those employed therein and to the investor of 
capital therein, and for that purpose, under rules and regulations 
which it may prescribe, to summon within 90 days after the enact- 
ment of this act a national industrial conference in which em- 
ployers, employees, the investing public, and the public generally 
may be represented. There shall be submitted to each session of 
the Congress a full report of the recommendations of such confer- 
ences and of the activities of the Commission in developing such 


p (c) The Commission is further authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate forthwith the several basic trades and industries of the 
United States, and to submit to the Congress on January 3, and 
from time to time thereafter its findings concerning the general 
economic conditions prevailing therein, with recommendations for 
methods of fair competition designed to eliminate unfair trade 
and labor practices in these several trades and industries. 

(d) The Commission shall also submit to the Congress its rec- 
ommendation with to a Federal law providing for the 
incorporation of corporations engaged in commerce. 

(e) Whenever the Commission shall find that abuses in the 
form of low wage scales, contrary to the public interest and to 
the policy of this act, exist in the production, manufacture, proc- 
essing, or distribution of any article or commodity shipped, trans- 
ported, or delivered in commerce, and that such abuses have not 
been eliminated through collective bargaining, the Commission 
may recommend to the Congress a minimum wage for the lowest- 
paid classes of unskilled labor engaged in the production, manu- 
facture, processing, or distribution of such articles or commodities. 


ISSUANCE OF LICENSES 


Sec. 4. (a) On and after pagers 3 unlawful 
for any corporation to engage y or rectly commerce 
without first having obtained a license therefor from the Com- 
mission. This provision shall extend to any person engaged in 
commerce if by virtue of any stock ownership, security ownership, 
advance, loan, trust or trusts, holding company or companies, or 
any other device or means, direct or indirect, he controls or at- 
tempts to control except by participating in a regularly called 
meeting of stockholders, any corporation engaged in commerce, 
and any corporation shall be deemed to be engaged in commerce 
if, for the purpose of controlling or influencing the management of 
any corporation engaged in commerce, it owns stock or securities 
of such corporation, or if by means of any advance, loan, voting 
trust or trusts, holding company or companies, or any other de- 
vice or means, direct or indirect, it exercises or attempts to exer- 
cise direction or control over a corporation engaged in commerce. 

(b) Before any license shall be issued under this act the appli- 
cant corporation shall file with the Commission a sworn state- 
ment with respect to its operations, which shall include informa- 
tion concerning its organization and financial structure; the char- 
acter of its transactions in interstate or foreign commerce; the 
terms, position, rights, and privileges of the different classes of its 
securities outstanding; the terms on which its securities have been 
offered to the public or otherwise; the property taken by the cor- 
poration at the time of its organization and the consideration 
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paid therefor in money or otherwise; its bonded indebtedness and 
the interests of the promoters therein; the personnel and salaries 
of its management; its charter and bylaws; the number and local 
distribution of its stockholders; contracts made with promoters 
and with financial interests with respect to the organization of the 
corporation, management, and service contracts, special legislation 
relating to the corporation, its profits and losses for not more 
than the preceding fiscal years; and such further information with 
respect to the operations of the corporation as the Commission 
may, by regulation, require as necessary or appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest or for the protection of investors. It shall file with the 
Commission a certificate duly authenticated by its officers that by 
vote of the board of directors it intends to engage in commerce 
subject to all acts of Congress regulating such commerce or limit- 
ing or affecting the rights, powers, or duties of corporations or 
associations engaged therein, 

(c) Application for such licenses shall be made, and the licenses 
shall be issued, in such manner as the Commission shall, by regula- 
tion, prescribe. Each such license shall contain such terms and 
conditions as the Commission shall prescribe as necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this act, shall be effective from 
the date specified therein, and shall continue in effect until 
suspended or revoked. 

(d) The Commission shall by order deny the application for a 
license of any applicant corporation which fails to comply with the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, or if the Commission 
finds that the applicant corporation is an unlawful trust or com- 
bination in violation of the antitrust laws as designated in section 
1 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, that it is a party to any contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust, or otherwise, or in restraint of 
trade or commerce in violation of such laws, or that it is monop- 
olizing, or attempting to monopolize, or combining or conspiring 
with any other person to monopolize, any part of such trade or 
commerce. 


(e) Every corporation engaged in commerce and subject to this 
act shall have power under its charter, by mere act of its board of 
directors, to accept any charter restriction that Congress imposes 
as a condition of its right to engage in such commerce, and before 
engaging in such commerce it shall file with the Commission a cer- 
tificate duly authenticated by its officers that by a vote of the board 
of directors it agrees to engage in commerce as provided in this act, 
5 . ot any State or the decision or order of any State authority 

contrary notwithstanding. Every such corporation shall, by 
amendment of its charter, be subject to and comply with and, if 
necessary, shall accept any requirement not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States, that may be made by the State of its 
incorporation and with any requirement that may be imposed by 
Congress as a condition of its right to engage in commerce. 


LABOR AND FAIR TRADE CONDITIONS 


Sec. 5. Every license issued under this act shall provide— 

(a) That no female employee who performs services approxi- 
mately equivalent to those performed by male employees shall be 
discriminated against as to rates of pay or in rights granted or 
in any other manner. 

(b) That (1) no person less than 16 years of age shall be em- 
ployed; and that (2) no person less than 18 years of age shall 
be employed in a hazardous occupation, or at any other time than 
between the hours of 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

(c) That employees shall have the right to self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in 
concerted activities, for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

For the purpose of facilitating and rendering such collective 
bargaining more effective, the Commission is authorized and 
directed, in accordance with the provisions of section 10, to secure 
from licenses involved all relevant and detailed data as to pro- 
duction cost, prices, and profits, or as to other questions at issue, 
for the confidential use of the representatives of the employees 
and employers. 

(d) That dishonest or fraudulent trade practices, or unfair 
methods of competition which have been so defined in the courts 
of the United States or established by orders of the Commission 
made subject to judicial review, may, after notice to the licensee 
and opportunity for hearing, be prohibited by the Commission. 

Sec. 6. (a) The on shall provide for the issuance of 
licenses under this act, and in issuing any license or amendment 
thereto under this act the Commission shall prepare a tentative 
draft of such license or amendment which it shall make available 
to all interested parties. Thereafter, and before such license or 
amendment shall become effective, the Commission shall give due 
notice to all interested parties and afford them adequate oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

(b) The Commission may, in its discretion, issue a blanket 
license to all corporations engaged in the production, manufac- 
ture, processing, or distribution of particular articles or com- 
modities, or groups of articles or commodities. Upon the issuance 
of any such license each corporation subject thereto shall be 
deemed a separate and independent licensee. 

(c) Unless otherwise specified in a license every condition con- 
tained therein shall become effective immediately upon issuance. 
The Commission may at the time of the issuance of any license 
provide therein that any or all of its conditions shall become effec- 
tive on any date or dates within 3 months after such issuance. 
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Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful and an unfair method of competi- 
tion within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
approved September 26, 1914, for any corporation engaged in com- 
merce to carry on such commerce without conf to the re- 
quirements specified in the licensing conditions stated in sections 4 
and 5 thereof, where the effect in or upon commerce may be to 
give to corporations not so conforming a substantial advantage in 
competition with corporations which do so conform. 

Whenever the Commission shall have reason to believe that any 
corporation engaged in commerce is not conforming to the condi- 
tions of fair competition above required, or shall have reason to 
believe that any article or commodity is being produced, manu- 
factured, processed, or distributed to retail dealers by any person 
who is not licensed under this act, in such manner as to interfere 
with. the effective handling of similar articles or commodities by 
any licensee, or in such manner as to give to the articles or com- 
modities so produced, manufactured, processed, or distributed 
competitive advantages over similar articles or commodities handled 
by licensees, thereby tending to defeat the purpose of this act 
by impairing standards of employment and wages established for 
such licensees, and if it shall appear to the Commission that a 
proceeding by it in respect thereof would be in the interest of 
the public, it shall issue and serve upon such corporation or person 
a complaint stating its charges in that respect, and containing a 
notice of a hearing upon the day and at a place therein fixed, 
at least 30 days after the service of such complaint. The person 
so complained of shall have a right to appear at the place and time 
so fixed and show cause why an order should not be entered by 
the Commission subjecting him to the provisions of this act. Any 
person may make application, and upon good cause shown may 
be allowed by the Commission, to 8 7 and appear in wa 
proceedings by counsel or in person, upon suc. earing 
Commission finds that the charges specified in such complaint are 
supported by evidence it shall issue and cause to be served on such 
person an order subjecting him to the provisions of this act. Find- 
ings of fact by the Commission, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive unless it shall clearly appear that the 
findings of the Commission are arbitrary or capricious. The Com- 
mission may at any time, upon such notice and in such manner 
as it shall deem proper, modify or set aside in whole or in part, 
any order issued by it under this section, and any such order may, 
upon petition of the person or persons to whom such order ls 
directed, be reviewed, in the same manner, so far as applicable, 
as is provided in the case of an order issued by the Commission 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended. 
As used in this section, the term “person” includes an individual, 
a partnership, an association, or a corporation. 

REVOCATION OF LICENSES 

Sec, 8. (a) If any licensee violates any effective condition of its 
license the Commission, after due notice and opportunity to be 
heard, may revoke such license. 

(b) The Commission may reissue any revoked license upon pre- 
sentation of satisfactory evidence of the willingness and capacity 
of the licensee applying for reissuance to comply with the condi- 
tions contained in such license, and upon the making of suitable 
restitution as determined by the Commission by such licensee to 
parties adversely affected by the violation for which the license 
was revoked. 

(c) Any party aggrieved by any action of the Commission in re- 
voking or failing to issue or reissue a license may petition any 
circuit court of appeals of the United States in the circuit in 
which said party resides or transacts business for a review of said 
action of the Commission. A copy of said petition shall forth- 
with be served upon the Commission and thereupon the aggrieved 
party shall file in the court a transcript of the entire record in 
the proceeding, certified by the Commission, including the pleading 
and testimony upon which the action complained of was based 
and the findings and order of the Commission. Upon such filing, 
the court shall have jurisdiction of the proceeding and of the 
question determined therein, and shall have power to make and 
enter upon the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set forth 
in such transcript a decree affirming, modifying, or setting aside 
in whole or in part the action of the Commission or directing it 
to reissue the license revoked. No objection that has not been 
urged before the Commission shall be considered by the court, 
unless the failure or neglect to urge such objection shall be ex- 
cused because of extraordinary circumstances. At the earliest 
convenient time the court shall hear and determine the appeal 
upon the record before it and shall have power, upon such record, 
to enter a judgment affirming or reversing the decision of the Com- 
mission, and, in event the court shall render a decision and enter 
an order reversing the decision of the Commission, it shall remand 
the case to the Commission to carry out the judgment of the 
court: Provided, however, That the review by the court shall be 
limited to questions of law and that findings of fact by the 
Commission, as supported by evidence, shall be conclusive unless 
it shall clearly appear that the findings of the Commission are 
arbitrary or capricious. The court’s judgment shall be final sub- 
ject, however, to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon writ of certiorari, or petition therefor, under section 
347 of title XXVIII of the Judicial Code, by appellant, by the 
Commission, or by any interested party intervening in the appeal. 
If either party shall apply to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence and shall show to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence is material and that there were 
reasonable grounds for the failure to adduce such evidence in the 
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hearing before the Commission, the court may order such addi- 
tional evidence to be taken before the Commission to be made a 
part of the transcript. The Commission may modify its findings 
as to the facts, or make new findings, by reason of additional 
evidence so taken and filed, and it shall file such modified or new 
findings, which, if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive, 
unless it shall clearly appear that the findings of the Commission 
are arbitrary or capricious, and shall file its recommendations, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of its original action. 
The jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and its judgment 
and decree shall be final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon writ 
of certiorari or certification as provided in sections 239 and 240 
of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, secs. 346 
and 347). 

(d) The commencement of proceedings under subsection (c) 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of the Commission’s order. 

Src. 9. (a) Every contract entered into by the United States or 
any of its agencies or instrumentalities with any corporation for 
supplies, mined, produced, or manufactured in the United States 
or for the construction of works, shall provide and require that the 
contractor shall comply with all of the provisions of this act. 

(b) No loan or advance shall be made or approved by any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the Government to any cor- 
poration engaged in commerce which has failed to obtain a license 
under the provisions hereof. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission may require any corporation sub- 
ject to any license or agreement issued or approved under this act 
to submit accurate reports, truthful and responsible answers to 
interrogatories, and to keep such accounts or systems of accounts, 
and to permit such access to all books and records within the con- 
trol of such corporation (including books and records of any affiliate 
or subsidiary) as the Commission may deem necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. 

(b) The Commission may, in its discretion, make such investi- 
gations as it deems necessary to determine whether any corpora- 
tion has violated or is about to violate any provision of this act 
or of any license, agreement, or rule, or regulation thereunder, or 
whether any license or agreement under this act is effectuating 
the declared policy of this act, and may require or permit any 
corporation to file with it a statement in writing, under oath or 
otherwise, as it shall determine, as to all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the matter to be investigated. The Commis- 
sion is authorized, in its discretion, to publish information con- 
cerning any such violations or to investigate any facts, conditions, 
practices, or matters which it may deem necessary or proper to aid 
in the enforcement of the provisions of this act, in the prescrib- 
ing, approval, issuance, or enforcement of any license, agreement, 
rule, or regulation thereunder, or in information to serve 
as a basis for recommending further legislation concerning the 
matters to which this act relates. 

(c) The Commission, for the purpose of any such investigation 
or any other proceeding under this act, and for the purpose of 
exercising its functions and powers under section 3, is empowered 
to administer oaths and affirmations and to require by subpena 
the attendance and testimony of licensees, their officers, agents, 
creditors, and business associates, and the production of all their 
books and records relating to any matter under investigation. 
Such attendance of licensees, their officers, agents, creditors, and 
business associates, as witnesses and the production of any such 
books and records may be required from any place in the United 
States at any designated place of hearing. 

(d) In case of contumacy by or refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to any licensee, its officers, agents, creditors, or business 
associates, the Commission may invoke the aid of any court of 
the United States within the jurisdiction of which such investi- 
gation or proceeding is carried on, or where such licensee or such 
person under subpena resides or carries on business, in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
books and records. Such court may issue an order requiring such 
licensee or person to appear before the Commission, there to 
produce books and records, if so ordered, or to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation or in question, and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. All process in any such case may 
be served in the judicial district whereof such licensee or person 
is an inhabitant or wherever he may be found. Any person who 
shall, without just cause, fail or refuse to attend and testify or 
to answer any lawful inquiry or to produce books and records, if 
in his power so to do, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction, shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 1 year, or both. 

(e) No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or 
from producing books and records before the Commission or in 
obedience to the subpena of the Commission or in any cause or 
proceeding instituted by the Commission, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing con- 
cerning which he is compelled, after having claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination, to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, except that such individual so testifying 
shall not be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 
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(f) The several departments and bureaus of the Government 
shall furnish the Commission, upon request, all records, papers, 
and information in their possession relating to any of the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 11. This act shall not apply to any common carrier of 
property, persons, or messages, any licensee, insofar as engaged in 
radio broadcasting subject to the Communications Act of 1934, to 
any banking corporation, any insurance corporation, any corpora- 
tion engaged in publishing newspapers, magazines, or books, any 
corporation organized under the China Trade Act of 1922, or any 
corporation the majority of the stock of which is held by the 
United States, unless such corporation herein exempted shall, 
through stock ownership, voting trust or trusts, holding company 
or companies, or by any other device or means, direct or indirect, 
acquire, for the purpose of controlling or influencing the manage- 
ment of any corporation subject to this act, any interest in or 
control of any such corporation, in which case this act shall apply 
to such corporation. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. The Commission is authorized to such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, and 
fees for licenses and for filing of agreements. 


MODIFICATION AND AMENDMENT 


Src. 13. The Commission may, from time to time, after due 
notice and opportunity to be heard, cancel or modify any license, 
order, rule, or regulation issued under this act. 


Trrtz II 
PROTECTION OF INVESTORS 


Section 201. No corporation engaged in commerce shall be en- 
titled to a license hereunder nor shall it engage in such com- 
merce after January 1, ——, unless it complies with the following 
conditions: 

(1) It shall have its chief place of business and its executive 
offices, and the meetings of the board of directors or trustees shall 
be regularly held, within the State, Territory, or possession under 
the laws of which it is organized, and if organized under the laws 
of the District of Columbia it shall have its chief place of busi- 
ness and its executive offices, and the m of its board of 
directors or trustees shall be regularly held, in the said District. 

(2) It shall have only such powers as are incidental to the 
business in which it is authorized to engage, and these powers 
shall not include any power to hold the stock of any other corpora- 
tion unless it had such power on the date of the enactment of this 
act and unless such other corporation is a subsidiary of such cor- 
poration, nor shall it have any power outside of the jurisdiction of 
its incorporation which it does not have within such jurisdiction. 
A full accounting of the affairs of such subsidiary corporation shall 
be made annually to the stockholders of the parent corporation, 
and a full accounting of the affairs of the parent corporation shall 
be made annually to the stockholders of such su corpora- 
tion, and a duly certified copy of all such accounts shall be filed 
with the Commission. 

(3) All of its stockholders or members shall have an equal right 
to vote the number of shares held by them, respectively, at all 
stockholders’ meetings and, for all directors, subject to any general 
limitation on the number of votes that may be cast by a single 


issuance of nonvoting stock: Provided, That no other corporation 
or association shall be entitled to any such vote or voice, directly 
or indirectly, at any meeting of its stockholders, except that the 
stockholders of any such other corporation or association shall be 


(4) No bonus or commission or emolument of any kind or char 


acter in addition to his regular compensation shall be paid to any 
Officer or director of any such corporation except by vote of the 
stockholders at a regularly called meeting. 
(5) Its stock shall be full paid, or payable in cash or in prop- 
erty or in services where the issuance of such stock for such 
or services has been authorized upon application to a com- 
petent court and under its order finding tent ani 
roof that such stock has been or is to be issued on a fair 
valuation of such property or services. It shall file with the Com- 
mission a certificate duly authenticated by its officers that by vote 


be deemed the surplus of such corporation. The surplus of no 
corporation subject to this act, having more than yees 
shall be permitted to exceed 50 percent of the value of its capital 
stock, and the indebtedness of such corporation at any time shall 
not exceed the value as herein fixed of its outstanding capital stock 
and surplus. Any surplus in excess of such amount shall be dis- 
tributed in dividends to its stockholders unless the dividends paid 
to such stockholders in the next year preceding have amounted to 
10 percent of the par value of such outstanding stock or, in the 
case of corporations having stock without par value, to 10 percent 
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of the value of nonpar stock outstanding as appraised and appear- 
ing on such corporation’s financial statement, in which event under 
bylaws to be prepared by authority of the stockholders a suitable 
profit-sharing = for the employees of such corporation shall be 
devised: , That upon application by the corporation to a 
competent court it may be shown that such surplus is needed for a 
proper corporate 


employment established by virtue of this act. 

(7) When any such corporation shall have more than 
stockholders, and stockholder of such corporation may deliver his 
proxy to any person who may be certified by the Commission and 
the Civil Service Commission as a duly accredited corporation repre- 
sentative. No person shall be entitled to act as such representative 
except after examination by the Civil Service Commission in corpo- 
ration and commercial law and in corporate accounting. Such 
corporation representative shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of the stockholder whose proxy he may hold with respect 
to the examination of the books and affairs of the corporation and 
the transaction of business at any meeting of the stockholders or 
any meeting of the board of directors in which said stockholder 
might himself participate. Such number of corporation repre- 
sentatives as the Federal Trade Commission may find necessary 
shall be certified in each State, and the compensation of such 
representatives shall be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission 
and shall be paid half by the corporation and half by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The Federal Trade Commission under rules 
and regulations upon which it shall agree with the Civil Service 
Commission may, for cause, revoke the certificate of any corpora- 
tion representative, and if any person who has not received such a 
certificate or whose certificate shall have been revoked shall hold 
himself out as entitled to act in such capacity he shall be deemed 
guilty of a violation of law and upon conviction thereof by any 
court of record of the jurisdiction in which the offense was com- 
mitted he shall be fined not more than $1,000 for each such offense. 
Every corporation to which this paragraph is applicable shall notify 
all of its stockholders of the rights and privileges hereby granted. 

Sec. 202. Every contract made in violation of this act shall be 
void, and no corporation or association shall bring or maintain any 
suit or proceeding in any court of the United States unless it is 

conducted, and managed as required by the conditions 
imposed in section 5 of title I and section 201, title IT, of this act, 
but this provision shall not prevent the removal to any court of 
the United States of any such suit or proceeding when the petition 
for such removal is filed by any party otherwise entitled to be heard 
in such court. 

Sec. 203. No person or persons shall form, operate, or act as or 
for a corporation or association for the purpose or with the effect 
of violating this act, or conspire thereto and of himself or by a 
co-conspirator do any act or thing to effect such conspiracy. 

Sec. 204. Every corporation, association, or person violating any 
of the provisions of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, in the 
case of a corporation or an association, be subject to a fine not 

— percent of its capital stock, or to a perpetual injunc- 
tion against engaging in commerce, or both, and, in the case of a 
person, shall be subject to a fine not exceeding $10,000, and, if 
the violation is willful with intent to defraud or to violate any 
act of Congress, to such fine and to imprisonment for not exceed- 


5 years. 
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rector of any corporation subject to this act unless he is an actual 
owner of stock in the corporation. Unless otherwise provided 
herein, no director or officer shall be a stockholder or employee of 
any other corporation engaged in the same business, nor shall any 
such director or officer be a director, officer, or employee of any 
corporation which has advanced or loaned money or to 
the corporation of which he is a director or officer. officer 
and director of any corporation subject to this act shall be a 
trustee of the stockholders of such corporation and shall be liable 


Sec. 207. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act, and the application of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Src. 208. This title shall take effect — years after the date of 
its enactment. 

Sec. 209. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act, or any 

thereof, is hereby expressly reserved. 

e en act may be cited as the Corporation Licensing 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. BILBO submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to Senate bill 2787, the agricultural relief bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California (for himself and Mr. McApoo) 
submitted several amendments intended to be proposed by 
them jointly to Senate bill 2787, the agricultural relief bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON REORGANIZATION OF THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. ASHURST submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
201), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of 
the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to have printed for its use 1,000 additional copies each of parts 
1 and 2 of the hearings held during the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress before the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
on the bill (S. 1392) to reorganize the judicial branch of the 
Government. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 
On motion of Mr. BaRRKLEY, and by unanimous consent, it 
was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] be 
excused from further service on the Committee of Post Offices and 
Post Roads and that he be assigned to service on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
be assigned to service on the Committee on Finance; that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] be assigned to service as chair- 
man of the Commi on Education and Labor; that the Senator 
from Arkansas Mr. Min] be assigned to service on the Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, Printing, Rules, and Territories and 
Insular Affairs; and that the Senator from Alabama Mrs. Graves] 
be assigned to service on the Committee on Claims, Education and 
Labor, and Mines and Mining. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS—ACTION BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE AND 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to amplify the 
Record by having printed therein the action by the National 
Grange taken at their seventy-first annual session at Harris- 
burg, Pa., November 10 to 18, 1937, with respect to farm 
legislation and kindred subjects. 

I also ask to have printed in the Recorp the action of 
the National Farmers’ Union setting forth their program 
and a letter addressed to me accompanying the program, 
which is very brief. I ask that they be printed following 
the statement of the action by the National Grange. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Springfield, Mass., November 27, 1937. 
Hon. CHARLES McNary, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: It is a pleasure to enclose for your informa- 
tion a concise of the recent session of the National 
Grange at Harrisburg, Pa., in which the principal transactions of 
that great gathering of rural people are itemized in quickly read 
form. Undoubtedly you will welcome this information, and quite 
possibly may like to keep it on file for future reference. 

The declarations of the National Grange adopted at Harrisburg 
are in line with previous policies of the organization and express 
very clearly its attitude on the most important issues now before 
the Nation. Especially emphatic is the Grange program for agri- 
cultural recovery, and while it very definitely sets forth the needs 
of agriculture, you will be impressed with the fact that this 
organization always gives due consideration to all other classes 
and never seeks to build agricultural prosperity at the expense of 
other groups. 

The Grange program is sound in principle and courageous in 
expression. We hope you will take time to read the enclosed 
summary rather carefully, because our membership of nearly 
1,000,000 farm people stand squarely back of this program and will 
exert every effort for its accomplishment, 


Yours very truly, 
Cuas. M. Garpner, Director. 
ACTION BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE TAKEN BY THE SEVENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG, PA., NOVEMBER 10-18, 1937 

At the seventy-first annual session of the National Grange, just 
ended at Harrisburg, Pa., every one of the 35 organized Grange 
States was represented, more than 12,000 alert farm people were 
in attendance, and the program adopted is a challenge to the 
Nation for all that is best in agriculture and in a satisfying rural 
life. Every one of the 9 days of the continuous session was devoted 
strictly to business, and the problems of agriculture were given 
serious attention by this oldest and strongest of all farm 
organizations. 

The keynote of the Harrisburg session was unity—illustrated to 
a striking degree by a farm fraternity whose membership ap- 
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proaches the million mark, and whose jurisdiction reaches from 
coast to coast. In forceful language the National Grange de- 
clared its faith in the future and its emphatic belief that a 
restoration of sane thinking and acting will put the Nation once 
more firmly on its feet; warning in impressive terms that national 
prosperity will always be dependent upon such agricultural con- 
ditions as will give the farmer a fair share of the Nation’s income, 
and permit for him and his family a standard of living comparable 
with other classes of the American people. 

Notwithstanding the wide divergence of interests and opinions 
inevitably present in a national convention, the Grange was able 
to formulate such a program that although its 12-point declaration 
embraces all the major angles of the agricultural problem, its 
acceptance was accomplished without a single roll call. While 
opinions were openly expressed, they were happily free from parti- 
sanship and bitterness, and criticism of existing conditions was 
seldom uttered, notwithstanding that the program adopted by no 
means endorses all the projects which have been undertaken in 
the name of “farm relief.” 

Particularly significant was the Grange position on such timely 
questions as soil conservation, rural electrification, reasonable com- 
modity loans and crop insurance; funds for vocational education; 
elimination of gambling and instruction in the evil effects of 
booze and narcotics; a demand for speedy balancing of the Federal 
Budget and for economy and efficiency in all branches of Govern- 
ment; emphasis upon the family-sized farm and a demand for the 
separation of the Extension Service from any farm organization. 
Especially noteworthy was the Grange declaration against farm 
regimentation of any sort, while its peace platform, embodying 
strict neutrality, avoiding entangling alliances, taking the profits 
out of war, and main armament adequate for defense will 
attract far-reaching attention and will win well-nigh unanimous 
approval. 

Almost 7,000 members of the organizaticn were initiated into the 
highest degree of the Grange at Harrisburg, and by an overwhelm- 
ing vote National Master Louis J. Taber was reelected and his 
leadership of the past given vigorous endorsement, while the 
Grange policies which he has advocated were heartily applauded. 
Mr. Taber now enters upon his fifteenth consecutive year as master 
of the National Grange and is everywhere recognized as the leading 
farm spokesman of the present time, universally supported by his 
great membership. 

Below will be found a concise statement of the farm program 
which the Grange adopted at Harrisburg, together with a summary 
of Grange support for and opposition to various pending questions, 
of interest alike to agriculture and to all other classes of the 
American people. By these declarations, which will be vigorously 
backed up by all Grange units in the Nation, the Grange maintains 
its place of significant leadership in behalf of agriculture and rural 
interests, and its constructive program below outlined is entitled 
to careful study. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FARM PROGRAM FAVORED BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Stressing unity as the keynote of progress for agriculture and for 
the country, the National Grange seeks to promote the welfare 
of all farmers, but recognizes that certain groups—such as cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco growers and dairymen—have problems that 
call for specific action. The Grange believes that farmers in each 
group should themselves determine the p best suited to 
their necessities; and it opposes any move that would deprive 
them of this right. With its broad view of agriculture and its 
needs, the National Grange submits the following 12-point pro- 
gram to achieve helpful objectives for the farm people: 

1. Give the American farmer equality of opportunity and a 
chance to obtain a fair share of the national income. 

2. Permit no legislation to be enacted which will result in either 
immediate or eventual regimentation of the American farmer. 

3. Restore the American market to the American farmer, to the 
limit of his ability to produce efficiently; with no curtailment of 
crop production that will place him at a disadvantage; limiting 
imports to those products which he cannot supply, and guaran- 
teeing equal protection with labor and industry under the tariff; 
with speedy repeal of such reciprocal-trade treaties as are proving 
harmful to the farmer. 

4. Continue the soil-conservation program to help the farmer 
improve his land and diversify his crops, but not as a means 
toward production control. 

5. Insist that with crops of which there are exportable surpluses 
and for which marketing agreements are undertaken, the program 
shall be adopted only after vote of farmers affected, with complete 
control remaining in their hands; reasonable commodity loans, 
based on warehouse receipts, to be made available to assist in 
orderly marketing. 

6. Protect the family-sized farm in soil-conservation benefits 
and taxing, on the same principle which provides exemptions for 
small incomes—always basing taxation upon ability to pay. 

7. Foster cooperation among farmers and farm organizations as 
a means of solving their problems; cooperation to be successful 
must be based upon sound business principles—one member—one 
vote — efficient management and absolute control by farmers them- 
selves. 

8. Make the Extension Service more helpful to agriculture by— 

(a) Separating this tax-supported service and participation in 
its benefits from any farm organization. 

(b) Relieving county agricultural agents of administration bur- 
dens so that they may devote all their time to the purpose- for 
which the service was established. 
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(c) Providing ample funds for agricultural extension, education, 
and research. 


9. 2 the Farm Credit Administration of continuing benefit to 
armers by 

(a) Creating a bipartisan board, with terms of members stag- 
gered, to administer farm credit. 

(b) Revising interest rates on farm loans downward, where 
farm-loan bonds have been refunded at lower rates. 

(c) Providing farm credit at lowest rates consistent with sound 
business principles. 

10. Balance the Federal Budget and insist upon economy and 
efficiency in local, State, and Federal Government; eliminate and 
forbid duplication of public services; protect the taxpayer and 
always keep in mind that for everything asked from the Govern- 
ment the taxpayers must settle the bill. 

11. Foster cooperation and good will between government, labor, 
industry, and agriculture; build confidence so that recovery may 
go forward, the wheels of industry may turn faster, more people 
be employed, and greater co: power be created. 

12. Encourage world peace by strict neutrality and avoiding 
en alliances or wars of aggression; provide armament 
adequate for national defense; take the profits out of war by 
conscripting wealth and industry as well as manpower. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE FAVORS 


Continued program for improved farm-to-market roads and con- 
struction of low-cost gravel roads on mail routes where more ex- 
pensive type construction is not practicable. 

An adequate system of sound, workable crop insurance. 

Lowest possible interest rates for farmers consistent with sound 
loan principles. 

Support of farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperatives for 
buying and selling. 

Extension of rural electrification privileges as rapidly as ble, 
with increased appropriations as fast as they can be wisely used. 

Strengthening of marketing agreements and maximum effort to 
bring producer and consumer into closer relations for mutual 
benefit. 

Stimulating industrial uses for various farm products for the 
purpose of eliminating the surplus of such farm products. 

A far-reaching program to conserve the forests and wildlife of 
the Nation; such activities always administered within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Protection of the dairy industry by placing heavier duties on the 
importation of oils, fats, and nuts coming into direct competition 
with such products in the United States. 

A sound currency, based on a dollar of constant purchasing and 
debt-paying value. 

A graduated land tax to discourage excessive land ownership and 
speculation. 

Grouping of agricultural bureaus and other Federal agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture. 

Keeping all semijudicial bodies—like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission —absolutely free 
from legislative, administrative, or political control. 

Administration of relief by local agencies as far as possible. 

Adequate weed control through the use of the most scientific 
eradication methods. 

Inclusion of county, State, Federal, and other public officials, not 
excepting the judiciary, within the requirement to pay Federal 
income taxes. 

More attention to vocational agriculture, 4-H Club work, Future 
Farmers, and similar youth encouragement. 

More severe laws and penalties to protect farmers and ranchmen 
from thefts of poultry and livestock. 

Registration of aliens and deportation of all who refuse to be- 
come naturalized within a reasonable period. 

An adequate excise tax on tapioca, sago, and cassava starches 
now entering this country duty free. 

Amendments to improve administration of social-security set-up 
and similar Government agencies. 

Education in public schools and otherwise on the dangerous 
effects of narcotics and intoxicating liquors. 

Severe penalties for motorists who drive while intoxicated. 

Enactment of a truth-in-fabrics law at earliest possible date. 

Keeping farm organizations independent of Federal subsidy and 
political support, with sole reliance placed upon a self-help pro- 
gram, independently maintained. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE OPPOSES 


Diversion of the gasoline tax or other motor revenues to any 
purpose apart from the building and maintenance of highways. 

Transfer of the Forestry Department from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the Interior and the creation 
of a national department of conservation. 

The pending “train length” railway bill and such other restric- 
tive requirements in transportation as may result in higher freight 
rates on the handling of farm products. 

Depriving the United States Supreme Court of the power to pass 
on constitutionality of acts of Congress. 

Ratification of the Argentine Sanitary Pact, with its threat of 
another outbreak in this country of the foot-and-mouth disease 
among livestock. 

The spread of legalized gambling and the operation of any play 
or game of chance for gambling purposes. 

Admission of Hawaii to statehood 


All advertising of alcoholic beverages by newspapers, periodicals, 
radio, or other publicity methods. 
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Continued issuance of tax-exempt securities. 

Further importation of dried eggs by the imposition of an excise 
tax on such products. 

In vigorous terms at Harrisburg the National Grange reaffirmed 
its belief in the Constitution of the United States, expressed its 
continuing faith in the Supreme Court, and endorsed its program 
of the past year in maintaining the independence of the judiciary. 

Its approval of a comprehensive flood-control program empha- 
sized the long-established principle of maintaining the rights of 
the States in the control of their rivers and tributaries. 

The session voiced the danger resulting from widely conflicting 
traffic signals and motor regulations, and urged the cooperation of 
municipalities and States in working out a program of uniformity 
desi to reduce the frightful casualty list on the highways of 
the United States. 


ool, 
energetic program aimed to benefit all classes, 
as well as to protect the farmer, his industry, and his family. 


THE FARMERS’ WASHINGTON SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C., November 24, 1937. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Having just returned from the national con- 
vention of the Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, which was held at Oklahoma City, Okla., November 16, 
17, and 18, 1937, I am pleased to submit to you a copy of the 
National Farmers’ Union program as adopted by the convention. 

The complete text of the resolutions is quite lengthy; the 


enclosed program expresses the real position of the Farmers’ Union 
on national legislation. 
If I can be of further service, please feel free to call on me, 
Respectfully yours, 
Eow. E. KENNEDY. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION PROCRAM 

The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America was 
organized with the definite aim of becoming a medium whereby 
farmers might do as a group what it is impossible for them to do 
individually—of educating farmers to the forces, social and eco- 
nomic, which influence their business and their welfare, and of 
building a cooperative business structure whereby the just share 
of the wealth created by farmers might be retained by them, and 
of giving economic power and vocal expression to American agri- 


culture. 

These purposes are expressed in the name, Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America. Conditions existent in Amer- 
ica today force upon us the realization that we as an organized 
group must unite upon a militant program of action; that we must 
adopt a positive rather than a negative attitude toward the solu- 
tion of problems confronting our industry. 

Therefore we again reiterate the stand taken at previous conven- 
tions and recommend the following program: 

1. Cost of production, including a reasonable profit for farmers 
through the regulation of minimum prices and marketing. 

; 2. Providing and protecting the home market for American 
armers. 


3. Refinancing of farmers’ indebtedness at low interest, amor- 
tized repayment plan, funds provided by Government issue of 
currency. 

4. Restoration to Congress of the power to coin and regulate the 
value of money. 


5. Taxation based on ability to pay. 


6. Abolish the of issuing tax-exempt Government bonds. 


system 
7. Constitutional authority for the initiation of legislative meas- 
ures by the citizens. 
8. Protection of and assistance to bona fide farmers’ cooperatives. 
9. The conservation of our natural water resources, the 


preserva- 
tion of peace, and the encouragement and protection of home 
ownership. 

TAX PROBLEMS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARRISON 


(Mr. Byres asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a radio address on the subject of Tax Problems 
delivered by Senator Harrison over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s network on November 29, 1937, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY—-ARTICLE BY OSCAR B. RYDER 


(Mr. Harrison asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article on the subject, The Foreign Trade 
Policy of the United States, by Oscar B. Ryder, a member of 
the Tariff Commission, published in the Political Quarterly, 
of London, England, October-December issue, 1937, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

AMERICA’S ALOOFNESS—EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “America’s Aloofness,” pub- 
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lished in the New York Times, Tuesday, November 30, 1937, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS (H. DOC, NO. 407) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The message was read, referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress: 

By the act of June 16, 1936, the Congress authorized appro- 
priations totaling $216,500,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939 for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder 
roads, elimination of grade crossings, forest highways, roads, 
and trails, and highways across public lands, to be admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. This act also 
authorized appropriations totaling $21,500,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1938 and 1939 for roads and trails within national 
parks, for parkways to give access to national parks and form 
connecting sections of a national parkway plan, and for 
Indian reservation roads, to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Under the first category there has been 
appropriated to date on account of the authorizations for the 
fiscal year 1938 a total of $24,500,000, and under the second 
category a total of $13,500,000, or a grand total of $38,000,000, 
leaving $200,000,000 still to be appropriated for that fiscal 
year. To meet obligations under this $200,000,000 of out- 
standing authorizations, I propose to include an estimate of 
appropriation of approximately $100,000,000 in the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1939, with the balance to be provided for 
1940. This takes care of the authorizations for the fiscal 
year 1938 and leaves for consideration the authorizations of 
$238,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. 

In view of the large amounts which have been contributed 
by the Federal Government, particularly during the past 5 
years, for the construction of public roads, and because of 
the necessity for taking definite steps to reduce expenditures 
for the purpose of securing a balanced Budget, I recommend 
that the Congress adopt the following policies: 

First. Provide for the cancelation of the 1939 authoriza- 
tions prior to January 1, 1938, by which date the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to apportion to the various States 
$214,000,000 of such authorizations. 

Second. Limit to not more than $125,000,000 per annum all 
public-roads authorizations for the fiscal year 1940 and for 
each of the next few succeeding years. 

Since the enactment of the first Federal Aid Highway 
Act in 1916, there has been appropriated for public high- 
ways, including allotments from emergency appropriations, 
more than $3,100,000,000, of which amount $1,490,000,000 
has been made available during the last 5 years. This an- 
nual average for the past 5 years of $298,000,000 contrasts 
with an annual average of less than $100,000,000 for the 
5-year period preceding the depression. 

There is another provision of the existing law relating to 
public roads which should receive consideration in this con- 
nection. The Secretary of Agriculture is required to appor- 
tion to the States the annual amount authorized for 
appropriation and to approve projects of proposed State 
expenditures thereunder which shall constitute contractual 
obligations of the Federal Government, regardless of the 
availability of appropriations for their payment and of the 
fiscal outlook of the Treasury. This mandatory provision 
completely ties the hands of the Executive as to the amount 
of road funds to be included in the Budget for any fiscal 
year. While I do not object to the apportionment among 
the States of such amounts as may be authorized for appro- 
priation, I do most strenuously object to the mandatory in- 
currence of obligations by the Federal Government under 
such apportionments without regard to its ability to finance 
them from its revenues. I therefore recommend that the 
Congress take the necessary action permanently to eliminate 
this provision of our public-roads law. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, November 27, 1937. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
yesterday evening the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] had the floor. The Chair recognizes that Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me for a brief discussion of the message 
which has just been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will gladly yield, provided I do not 
thereby lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will not lose the 
floor for the present at least. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The message which has just been sub- 
mitted to the Senate recommends a material modification 
of the act to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act which 
became a law on June 16, 1936. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I was one of the 
sponsors of the law which it is proposed to change. It is 
therefore appropriate for me to comment upon the message 
and to explain its implications as they appear to me. 

As indicated in the message, that act authorized the ex- 
penditure of $200,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1938, and June 30, 1939, or a total of $400,000,000 
for Federal aid to be matched by the States for highway 
purposes. Under that authorization the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has apportioned $200,000,000 to the States for the 
current fiscal year. The Secretary is directed by the act to 
make a further apportionment on the 1st day of next Jan- 
uary so that the States may know that after July 1, 1938, 
they may each depend upon receiving their proper share of 
the second $200,000,000, 

The President very properly points out that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has no discretion. The act is mandatory, so 
the Secretary must apportion the $200,000,000 on that date 
because the law reads: 

On or before January 1 of each year, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall apportion among the several States, as provided in section 
21 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, the sums authorized for 
the fiscal year immediately following. 

To give further assurance to the States that there shall 
be no possible question about their receiving this assistance 
from the Federal Treasury, the act repeats a guarantee 
which was first given by Congress in 1922 by creating a 
contractual obligation upon which they can depend with 
absolute certainty. I read further from the first section of 
the act of June 16, 1936: 

When said apportionment has been made for any fiscal year, the 
the State highway departments may submit projects to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for his approval. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall act upon projects submitted to him under any such appor- 
tionment and his approval of any such project shall be deemed a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto. 

The reason for this legislation is both simple and sound. 
The reason is so obvious that I cannot believe that the 
President was made to understand by his advisors that it 
would have the effect of breaking what in truth is a contract. 
A majority of the State legislatures—more than 40 of 
them—meet but once in 2 years. The Federal funds au- 
thorized to be expended are to match moneys raised by State 
taxation. In order that the legislatures may know what 
taxes to levy to meet Federal aid they are given at least 6 
months’ notice; that is, Congress since 1922 has passed bills 
covering 2-year periods in ample time so that when the 
legislatures meet they may know exactly what to expect. 

That is what was done by the act of June 16, 1936. Forty- 
four State legislatures met in the present year, 1937, and 
had the assurance that in accordance with the Federal 
Highway Act, as set up originally in 1916, certain sums of 
money would be available to them during a 2-year period 
ending on June 30, 1939. It seems perfectly clear that, hav- 
ing established a contractual obligation between the Federal 
Government and the States, we cannot, between now and the 
31st of December, consistently carry out the recommenda- 
tions contained in the message by enacting what amounts to 
@ repealer of the authorization during this special session of 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is it not true, in connection with the 
thought being expressed by the Senator, that many of the 
States, if not all of them, have already, pursuant to legislative 
enactment, complied with the highway program by fixing 
their tax rates and tax levies? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what leads me to the belief that 
those who advised the President with respect to this matter 
did not convey full information to him. 

Let us consider what would happen if the action recom- 
mended should be taken. There would be a withdrawal of a 
large part of the $200,000,000 upon which the States have 
been led to believe, by this contractual obligation, they could 
depend. The legislatures have adjourned after having made 
complete provision to comply with their part of the contract. 
The State legislatures will not meet again in regular session 
until 1939. Each State would thus be collecting taxes from 
its people to match Federal aid, the proceeds of which could 
not be expended for the purposes for which the taxes were 
levied. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that Congress 
must abide by the contract. There has been such a com- 
paratively small change in the personnel of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives since June 1936 that I feel 
justified in expressing a grave doubt whether a majority of 
the membership of either body will deliberately repudiate a 
most solemn promise which they themselves have made to the 
very States which they represent. 

There is one other provision of law to which I should like 
to invite the attention of Senators and which I feel sure was 
not brought to the attention of the President before he wrote 
this message. I refer to section 12 of the Highway Act, ap- 
proved June 18, 1934, which reads as follows: 

Since it Is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the con- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance of highways— 

Let me repeat this principle which Congress has laid down: 


Since it is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the con- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance of highways, after June 
30, 1935, Federal aid for highway construction shall be extended 
only to those States that use at least the amounts now provided 
by law for such purposes in each State from State motor rence 
registration fees, licenses, gasoline taxes, and other special taxes 
on motor-vehicle owners and operators of all kinds for the con- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance of highways and admin- 
istrative expenses in connection therewith, including the retire- 
ment of bonds for the payment of which such revenues have been 
pledged, and for no other purposes, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall promulgate from time to time: 
Provided, That in no case shall the provisions of this section 
operate to deprive any State of more than one-third of the amount 
to which that State would be entitled under any apportionment 
hereafter made, for the fiscal year for which the apportionment 
is made. 


In other words, Congress provides by explicit declaration 
of law that any State in the Union which collects money 
from those who use the roads and does not spend it on the 
roads, may be penalized to the extent of one-third of its 
Federal aid. 

This law is no dead letter. New Jersey has been actually 
penalized for diversion. Upon notice that the law would be 
enforced, Pennsylvania has restored over $19,000,000 of 
diverted highway funds, and Maryland over $3,000,000. The 
Georgia Legislature is now in special session to make a 
restoration, and I understand that Massachusetts is prepar- 
ing to do so. 

To consider this proposal in all of its aspects one must 
of necessity conclude that those who advised the President 
assumed that existing Federal taxes on those who use the 
roads would continue to be levied and that the sums saved 
by a failure of Congress to appropriate money for highway 
construction would be diverted to other uses when paid out 
of the Federal Treasury. If Congress should follow that 
policy, it would do the very thing it condemns and penalizes 
the States for doing. Before doing that, Congress must re- 
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peal this statute which was enacted in 1934 and say that a 
State shall not suffer any penalty for diverting its road 
funds because the Federal Government itself proposes to do 
that identical thing. 

What are the revenues which the Federal Government col- 
lects from those who use the roads? I have here a tabula- 
tion which covers the period from 1916 to 1936, which is 
the entire life of the Federal Highway Act. In the 20 years 
there was collected by the Federal Government, from excise 
taxes relating to motor vehicles, a total of $2,033,922,000. 
During the same two decades there was appropriated by 
Congress $1,987,655,000. During that 20-year period we col- 
lected more from those who used the highways than the 
Federal Government expended upon the highways. 

In the message now before the Senate the statement is 
made that during the last 5 years there has been appropri- 
ated for public highways, including allotments from emer- 
gency appropriations, the total sum of $1,490,000,000. 

I shall place in the Record a statement obtained from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue showing the collections made 
from highway users during the past 5 years. Even in the 
period of depression, when the Federal Government was ap- 
propriating more money than ever before for highway con- 
struction, when $1,490,000,000 was expended, there was 
collected $1,337,000,000 from the motor-vehicle taxation, so 
that those who use the roads have practically paid the entire 
cost of all the work done with Federal funds on the roads, 
both for regular Federal aid and by way of emergency- 
relief expenditures. (See exhibit A.) 

I also have a table showing the estimated sums of money 
that will be collected during the present fiscal year. These 
figures are taken from the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: 

From gasoline, $204,000,000. 

From lubricating oils, $33,300,000. 

From tires and inner tubes, $37,000,000. 

From passenger automobiles and motorcycles, $58,200,000. 

From trucks, $8,100,000. 

From parts and accessories, $9,300,000. 

There will be collected into the Federal Treasury during 
this fiscal year $349,900,000 from those who use the roads. 
As stated in the message, the regular highway program that 
is now set up under the act of June 16, 1936, is for 
$238,000,000. So it is obvious that, with the arrangement as 
it now is, those who use the roads are more than paying for 
all the normal highway expenditures which Congress has 
authorized. 

The test as to whether Congress shall reduce highway 
authorizations will come early in the next session of Con- 
gress. A revenue bill will be reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it is hoped, by the 15th of January. If it is de- 
termined that Congress is to provide less money for Federal 
aid for good roads, then fairly, decently, in accordance with 
the solemn declaration Congress has made that it is unfair 
and unjust to divert highway taxes to other than highway 
purposes, Congress should reduce the excise taxes on those 
who use the roads. There is no other honorable way to 


proceed. 

It will also be necessary during the next session of Con- 
gress to pass a Federal-aid authorization for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1941. If the excise taxes 
on motor vehicles, gasoline, and oil are reduced or repealed, 
we can then cut our suit according to the cloth. We shall 
know what revenues are to be collected from those who use 
the roads, and Congress can then make a highway program 
to fit it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to see if I correctly understand 
the situation. 

I understand that one of the complaints made by the Pres- 
ident in his message is that under the law as it now exists, 
on the first of the year the Department of Agriculture is 
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compelled to tender to each State its proportionate part of 
$214,000,000 which has not yet been appropriated, but which 
has been authorized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. A total of $200,000,000 
for Federal aid must be apportioned to the States and an 
additional $14,000,000 for forest highways must be allocated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I understand his position is that it 
would be more logical, and in the long run would work out 
better, if the Department of Agriculture were relieved of the 
requirement to make a tender prior to the appropriation of 
the money and wait until the money is appropriated, and 
then make a tender in proportion to the appropriation, be- 
cause after they make the tender now under the authoriza- 
tion, of course, the State accepts that tender, and that 
constitutes a binding contract between the Government and 
the State which makes it obligatory that Congress pass that 
much money in the road fund for that year. 

That is the situation, is it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator has correctly stated the ob- 
servation made by the President in his message. Now let me 
explain why that procedure is followed. 

The first Federal aid highway act was passed in 1916. It 
carried an appropriation for the ensuing year, and Congress 
followed that course up until 1922. By doing it in that way 
the States never knew what Federal help they were to receive 
until Congress had actually appropriated the money. Their 
legislatures might have adjourned without making adequate 
provisions to match the Federal funds. Congress finally 
realized, as anyone who studies the road-building problem 
must conclude, that good highway planning is something 
that must be done a long time in advance. For that reason, 
in order that the States might have ample notice, so that 
their legislatures might wisely act with respect to a highway 
program that would be carried out 2 or 3 years ahead, Con- 
gress, after very careful consideration, in 1922 adopted the 
policy of advance authorizations for Federal aid to highways. 

There is a vast difference between an authorization by 
Congress upon which the States can depend and the actual 
amount of funds paid out of the Treasury. Money paid out 
of the Treasury is what unbalances the Budget, not mere 
authorizations. It is a fact that there is a lag of from 
2% to sometimes 4 years between the time that Congress 
authorizes highway expenditures and the time that the 
money must actually be paid out of the Treasury. Some 
States operate faster than others, but we must treat them all 
alike. If Congress were to suddenly cut down the Federal 
authorizations and appropriations there would be some 
States that would be close up with their highway programs, 
and they would get their full benefit. There would be other 
States that would be 6 months behind, others a year behind, 
others 2 years behind, and they would suffer unfair losses. 
Congress is dealing with 50 separate political entities—48 
States and 2 Territories—that operate at different speeds at 
different times. That is the reason why Congress adopted a 
policy of giving them all ample notice and allowing them in 
their own good time and within reason—of course there is 
a limitation upon the authorizations; they will finally lapse 
but, within reason, Congress allows each State to work out its 
problem as best it can considering its financial resources. 

Let it always be remembered that the Federal money must 
be matched. Neither should we forget that over a period of 
20 years the States have taxed their people and have actually 
expended more than twice as much money for highways as 
the Federal Government has done. The States must also pay 
all the costs of maintenance, which is a heavy burden. The 
States always have and always will carry the major part of 
the highway load. It was therefore in fairness to the States 
that Congress, after long and careful consideration, deliber- 
ately tied the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. Congress 
said to him, “You must, on the Ist day of January of each 
year, make this apportionment of Federal aid to the States; 
and when it is once made and accepted by the States, it 
becomes a contractual obligation upon which they can abso- 
lutely depend. There can be no variance from it.” 
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That action was not taken wantonly. It was not done with 
any desire to take away any prerogative or any discretion the 
Secretary of Agriculture might properly have. He could not 
be permitted by the Congress to have any option if faith is to 
be kept with the States. Any appropriation made by the 
Federal Government to be expended by its own agencies can 
be withdrawn, can be reduced, can be shifted to some other 
purpose; but when Congress is dealing with 48 States and 2 
Territories, that are required to tax their people, there must 
be a provision of law which makes it certain that they will 
obtain the Federal funds set aside for any cooperative effort. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further at that point? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not also true that in addition to 
Congress tying the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
it tied its own hands? Because when this contract is en- 
tered into between the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
States, Congress either must automatically make the ap- 
propriation to fulfill that contract, or it must reduce it; 
and, if it reduces it, of course, it interferes with the program 
that has been worked out between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the States. I think it is accurate to say that 
Congress has not yet refused to appropriate the money in- 
volved in the contracts entered into between the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There has been no thought at any time 
of a failure by Congress to appropriate as much money as 
was needed to meet such contractual obligations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So, as it works out, it does to a very 
large extent automatically tie up Congress with respect to 
these appropriations that have been promised through this 
contract entered into. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is an obligation upon the entire Federal 
Government, both of the Congress and the executive depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, so long as that remains the law, 
Congress will never have any discretion in deciding how 
much money shall be appropriated, unless it shall ultimately 
decide that it will not appropriate enough money to carry 
out the contracts that have been entered into. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct; and let me point out one 
other thing that most persons do not realize. The State is 
required to, first, do all the work. It is required to pay the 
contractors. After the work is done and after the contractors 
are paid, the Federal Government then reimburses the State 
for such work as has been accomplished. 

Let me repeat that it would violate good faith to take any 
action at this special session of Congress with respect to the 
direction now given by law to the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to what he shall do on January 1, respecting the 
apportionment of Federal aid to the States. We should 
wait until the regular session of Congress, which will begin 
next month, to determine what revenues are to be collected 
from those who use the roads, and then make a highway 
program in accordance with the sums which may be obtained 
from that source. There is no other fair way to go about it, 
because, if Congress should do otherwise, the States would 
be without notice. If Congress should determine, as sug- 
gested by the President, that not more than $125,000,000 is 
to be authorized for all Federal highway aid to the States in 
any year, and the States are advised of that change in 
policy a year in advance, they can then make their plans 
accordingly. I do not believe, however, that the Congress 
will confine such authorizations to $125,000,000 unless not 
more than $125,000,000 is to be collected from the tax on 
gasoline, automobiles, accessories, and other excise taxes 
imposed upon those who own automobiles and trucks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther in that connection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Just for the Recorp, I think it ought to 
be stated that when the tax on gasoline was enacted it had 
no direct connection with building roads. The fact that the 
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Government had appropriated a large sum of money to build 
roads was used as an argument in favor of the tax; but 
the appropriation for roads had been in progress a 
long time before that tax was levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

What really happened was that when the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Ways and Means Committee, at the begin- 
ning of the depression and prior to this administration, were 
looking around to get money to make up the deficit, they 
found themselves up a blind alley, needing about $150,000,000, 
and they did not know where else to get it; so they used the 
gasoline tax as one means of raising the amount of money 
that was necessary to carry on the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. It was not enacted specifically for the purpose of 
using it to build highways. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Undoubtedly Congress at that time had the 
same idea that many State legislatures have since adopted. 
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It was proposed to tax the motorist because it was apparently 
easy money to get. The final result is that the automobile 
is the heaviest taxed instrument of any kind in the United 
States, being burdened by Federal, State, county, and local 
impositions. Since the gasoline tax was levied, Congress has 
adopted a new policy by declaring that all such taxes are 
unfair and unjust unless expended for the improvement of 
highways. 

Mr. President, I have trespassed upon the time of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] longer than I expected. 
I ask leave to include, as an appendix to my remarks, certain 
statements and tables that contain data relating to the issue 
which has thus been raised, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ments and tables will be printed in the Rrconn. 

The statements and tables are as follows: 


EXHIBIT A 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes relating to motor-vehicle collections by U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, fiscal years 1930-36 


$16, 232,925 | $14, 980, 085 
25, 254,987 | 2, 630, 145 


31, 463, 001 
127, 853, 991 


40, 819, 180 
142, 275, 187 


$173, 967, 660 
5, 695, 713 | 298, 731, 067 
6,158,070 | 6,455,856 | 266, 587, 597 


7,000,280 | 7,110,188 | 298, 741, 178 
9,080,873 | 10,085,780 | 353, 196, 602 
28, 891, 698 | 32, 944, 813 |1, 391, 224,104 | 88, 840, 881 |1, 337, 377, 3 


FF 1933, to Jan. 1, 1934, when it reverted to 1 cent 
Based on estimates given on Automobile Facts and 8 by the Automob! Automobile Mamatacturers’ Association. 


ExuisiT B 
[Extracts from the Senate report on the act of June 16, 1936] 


Senate Report No. 1976 (74th Cong., 2d sess.). Federal Aid for 
Highways. April 24 (calendar day, April 30), 1936.—Ordered to 
be printed 
Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 11687): 


The bill, as favorably reported, 
Federal-aid highway policies through the fiscal year 1938 and 1939. 
Since 1916—through two decades—the States and the Federal 
Government have been working in excellent cooperation upon the 
gigantic task of providing our country with adequate highways. 
When this joint relationship was established, the significance of 
good roads to the social and economic life of the Nation was small 
when compared with the dimensions since attamed. In these two 
decades from about 3,500,000 motor vehicles operating over our 
highways, the number has reached the amazing total of 26,000,000. 
A multitude of highway transportation services not known, or 
only tentatively indicated at that time, have now been built into 
the daily living of the American people. 

This constantly increasing utilization of highway transportation 
is characterized by an equally increasing dependence upon its 

certainty and . dene ae a "The participa aoa 

progressive program o way vemen The partici 
of the Federal Government in planning and financing the Federal- 
aid highway system is therefore one of its most important con- 
structive activities. 
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tinuing highway construction program. 


REGULAR FEDERAL AID 


Section 1 of the bill provides an authorization for the appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1938, and June 30, 1939. The policy of Federal aid is to be con- 
tinued at the same rate which has been in effect since 1931, except 
for the 2 years 1934 and 1935, when no Federal-aid authorization 
was made because of the large emergency grants of Public Works 
funds for highway purposes which amounted to $400,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1934 and $200,000,000 in the fiscal year 1935. 

The following tabulation presented at the hearings by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials shows how an author- 
ization of $125,000,000 is apportioned among the States. It is not 
always realized that the Federal Highway Act limits the obligation 
of the Federal Government to contributions toward the payment 
of construction costs only, the burden of maintenance en- 
tirely upon the States. This table also shows that the annual cost 
of maintaining roads within the State highway systems is greater 
by over $50,000,000 each year than the Federal aid received. 


Regular Federal-aid apportionment, compared with regular State 
maintenance 


State 


. ET A SENNA 


$2,604,320 | $1, 823, 000 
1, 781, 347 971, 000 
2, 142, 723 1, 622, 000 
4, 756, 959 7, 661, 000 
2 288, 811 1, 330, 000 

791, 253 2 961, 000 
609, 375 370, 000 
1, 655, 723 4,041,000 
3, 168, 221 1,221, 000 
1, 531, 162 908. 000 
5, 160, 696 4, 180, 000 

3, 087, 613 4, 618, 000 
3, 231, 718 2, 563, 000 
3.317.054 2 505, 000 
2, 304, 143 3,343, 000 
1, 778. 939 1, 941, 000 
1, 090, 167 3, 949, 000 
1, 025, 870 1, 881, 000 
1,741, 877 2, 922, 000 
3. 837, 202 4, 932, 000 
3, 423, 306 5, 510, 000 
2, 196, 524 2, 044. 000 
8, 800, 856 4, 532, 000 
2, 560, 449 1, 558, 000 


Regular Federal-aid apportionment, compared with regular State 
maintenance—Continued 
Federal-aid | Regular State 
State apportion- | maintenances 
ment 1934 

G casscaccdacusanspacbosspascuscatcsseee $2, 581, 663 $3, 001, 000 
Nevada 1, 505, 501 567, 000 
New Hampshire. 609, 375 2, 837, 000 
New Jersey 1, 675, 751 2, 477, 000 
New Mexſco „999, 2 950, 000 
New Vork 6, 150, 106 8, 752, 000 
North Carolina. 2, 938, 657 7, 213, 000 
North Dakota. 1, 960, 1, 280, 000 
Ohio 4, 565, 435 11, 997, 000 
Oklahoma 2, 947, 521 2, 172, 000 
Oregon 2, 044, 633 2, 549, 000 
Pennsylvania 5, 348, 062 22, 693, 000 
Rhode Island 609, 375 1, 108, 000 
South Carolina 1, 692, 896 1, 404, 000 
South Dakota 2, 036, 775 917, 000 
Tennessee 2, 638, 159 1, 496, 000 
Texas 7. 777, 504 8, 814, 000 
Utah 1, 410, 752 1, 134, 000 
Vermont. 609, 375 640, 000 
Virginia.. 2, 278, 475 10, 632, 000 
Washingt 1, 949, 957 2, 674, 000 
West Virginia. 1, 356, 793 5, 787, 000 
Wisconsin 3, 045, 557 4, 544, 000 
Wyoming 550, — 627, 000 


FOREST HIGHWAYS, ROADS, AND TRAILS 


Your committee recommends that section 2, which authorizes 
appropriations for forest highways, roads, and trails, be amended 
to provide $20,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 in- 
stead of $10,000,000 as proposed by the House of Representatives. 
The regular annual authorizations for this purpose in recent 
years have varied between $10,000,000 and $12,500,000 to which 
$25,000,000 of emergency Public Works funds were also made 
available in 1934 and 1935. 

The 142 national forests and the 97 approved purchase units, 
located in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, have an area of 
350,270 square miles or approximately equal to the total area of 
all of the 13 States on the Atlantic coast from Maine to Georgia. 
The road system of the forest reserves consists of approximately 
20,000 miles of forest highways, of which about one-half has been 
constructed to reasonably satisfactory standards within the past 
20 years. About 100,000 miles of forest development roads and 
truck trails have been planned, of which 43,000 miles have been 
fairly well completed. 

Your committee recommends that two-thirds of the $20,000,000 
be used to build forest highways and one-third for development, 
roads, truck trails, and trails. With annual appropriations of 
$13,333,000 it will be 15 years before an adequate forest-highway 
system is completed. At the rate of $6,667,000, including main- 
tenance, it will require more than 30 years to construct the road 
and trail system needed to properly protect the national forests 
from fire and to bring about the best use of the forest resources 
under a sound national conservation policy. 

It must not be forgotten that forest highways are built with 
a prior agreement that when constructed they will be maintained 
by the State or county authorities beginning 2 years after com- 
pletion. At present over 8,300 miles of such highways are being 
maintained without expense to the Federal Government at an 
annual cost of over $2,000,000, There is also almost invariably 
a requirement of some measure of State or local contribution 
toward the original construction of forest highways, the total of 
which now aggregates more than $23,000,000. 


SECONDARY OR FARM~-TO-MARKET ROADS 


Section 7 is a new departure in regular Federal highway legis- 
lation which authorizes to be appropriated the sum of $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and the sum of $25,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for secondary or feeder 
roads. These roads are defined to include farm-to-market roads, 
rural free delivery mail roads, and public-school bus routes. There 
is no departure, however, from the principle that Federal assist- 
ance to secondary roads shall be on the same basis as the con- 
gressional appropriations for the primary roads. Each State is 
required to match its apportionment and the work is to be carried 
out under the direction of its State highway department. 

Federal highway legislation has from its inception consistently 
adhered to cooperation with each State through its State highway 
department, and any other course is wholly impracticable. It 
would jeopardize the Federal relationship to the 48 States if the 
Federal Government were to deal directly with the 3,100 counties 
upon highway matters. In the recognition of secondary roads in 
Federal highway legislation there must be upon the 
acceptance of the administration of these funds through a e 
State agency. The State highway departments of many of 
States do not now have authority to administer seco: Toads, 
and consequently the legislatures will have to promptly amend 
their laws to provide funds and proper authority to the State 
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highway departments if advantage is to be taken of this authori- 
zation after July 1, 1937. 

In future years, as the main roads on the Federal-aid system are 
brought to completion, it may be reasonably expected that con- 
gressional appropriations for such highways will be reduced, 
thereby permitting greater Federal assistance toward the building 
of farm-to-market roads. In the meantime there will be oppor- 
tunity to determine the relative importance of over 2,000,000 miles 
of secondary roads with respect not only to priority of construc- 
tion but also proper location and type of surfacing. The large 
sums of money now being expended by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, while exceedingly helpful in improving rural roads 
throughout the entire Nation, will cease to be available as un- 
employment decreases. There must be long-continued and skill- 
fully directed effort to get the farmer out of the mud.“ 

As in the case of regular Federal aid, the sums made available 
for secondary or feeder roads will be apportioned among the 
States, one-third on population, one-third on area, and one-third 
on the mileage of post roads. The amount apportioned to each 
State from an authorization of $25,000,000 is as follows: 


Approzimate apportionment of $25,000,000 for secondary or feeder 
roads (H. R. 11687) 


%% ² es Rape a ee en apa Soe 330, 000 
INOW MOLIO oot eo EL Bie haa aed nae aide 400, 000 
NOW YOR 0 1, 230, 000 
INGER OM OUD Ror ee nck cpt eee en eae. 590, 000 
North Dakota 390, 000 
A 910, 000 
Oklahoma 590, 000 
Ea A An C E EE E A E S E EE 410, 000 
LEENA LA ENEI te pre ALE A 1, 070, 000 
one AA O E S naan 120, 000 
Bott: Carona oa E SEN E E E OU E EN A 340, 000 
Sandee, — A bene 410, 000 
r esis Sewn om ka os Rite eater ate em a 530, 000 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 


Section 8 authorizes an appropriation of $50,000,000 for grade- 
crossing improvements for the fiscal year 1938 and the same 
amount for the following fiscal year. Under the 1935 Emergency 
Relief Act, $200,000,000 was allocated for the elimination of hazards 
at railroad grade crossings. That program is now well under way. 
Plans haye been approved for specific projects which will cost 
$103,000,000 and contracts have been awarded in the amount of 
$65,000,000. It is apparent, therefore, that during the ensuing year 
there will be under way a large program of improvements of this 
character and it is believed that $50,000,000 will provide for the 
continuance of the program at a reasonably satisfactory rate. 

Like the original appropriation, this Federal fund need not be 
matched by the States for two reasons: First, because the States 
are compelled in many instances to incur heavy expenses in ac- 
quiring property and in paying property damages in centers of 
population where grade crossings are eliminated; and, second, be- 
cause the railroads furnish rights-of-way and render valuable engi- 
neering assistance, 

Following the basis fixed in the 1934 appropriation $50,000,000 is 
to be apportioned among the States, one-half on population, one- 
fourth on Federal-aid highway mileage, and one-fourth on railway 
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8 The amount to be expended annually in each State is as 
ows: 


Approrimate apportionment of $50,000,000 for elimination of 
hazards at railroad grade crossings (H. R. 11887) 


1, 220, 
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Approzimate apportionment of $50,000,000 jor elimination of 
hazards at railroad grade crossings (H. R. 11687)—Continued 


Amount 


The total annual expenditures from the Federal Treasury as 
authorized by the bill are $244,000,000, made up as follows: 


Federal aid 6125, 000, 000 
Forest highways, roads, and trails__....._________ -- 20,000,000 
Nontaxable public-land highways 2, 500, 000 
National park roads and trails___._....-.___________ 7, 500, 000 
National parkways__------____-_._.___._...-....... 10, 000, 000 
Indian reservation roads ate 4, 000, 000 
Secondary or feeder roads 25, 000, 000 
Elimination of grade crossings 50, 000, 000 


gated $2,033,922,000. 

Not only have those who use the roads paid into the 
enough to more than meet all expenditures during the past two 
decades but this is especially true during the fiscal years from 
1933 to date when the largest sums ever appropriated by Congress 


ee e on highway construction. The following table gives 


Comparison of Federal-aid highway expenditures and Federal-tar income from motor vehicles, gasoline, eto. 
[By fiscal years, beginning with 1933} 


For the fiscal year ending— 


works 


$103, 741, 125 

43, 469, 421 
13, 289, 615 
15, 046, 854 


175, 547,015 


The above figures clearly indicate that, with new automobiles and 
trucks being sold in the United States at the rate of over 3,000,000 
each year, it may be with certainty that the Federal reve- 
nues, at the present rates of taxation, derived from the use of motor 
vehicles will substantially exceed $300,000,000 during each of the 
fiscal years 1938 and 1939 when the authorizations in the bill are in 
effect. The following figures for the calendar year 1935, obtained 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, fully justify that assumption: 


Sources of revenue: 


Lubricating ois $28, 818, 919 
Sere Re as Pe ee ee tee eta 172, 262, 488 
Transportation of oil by pipe line 9, 256, 287 
Crude petroleum, processed, et 1. 691, 117 
Automobile truck. 6. 674, 268 
Automobiles and motorcycles M 42, 262, 453 
Auto parts and accessories 7. 019, 009 
m eB Dees ---. 22,660, 695 
- neers 5, 441, 753 
Total (all automotive 296, 086, 984 
Percent of all revenue collections 9.8 


While it is true that all of the gasoline and lubricating oils pro- 
duced are not consumed by motor vehicles, the margin of over 
$50,000,000 between the proposed annual Federal highway expendi- 
tures and the annual collections from the sources above listed 
makes it safe to say that the road users will continue to pay for all 
the road improvements made available to them by the terms of this 
bill. So long as the taxes that they thus pay are not diverted to 
any other use, there will be less complaint about them than from 
any field of Federal taxation. 


Federal-aid highway expenditures for the 
fiscal year 


Emergeney 
n and publie 


19, 237, 171 | 2, 764, 222 369 

20, 219, 223 | 2, 914, 018 22888 

21, 379, 125 | 3, 113, 999 24, 759, 239 

Z3, 121, 589 | 3, 379, 854 26, 809, 332 
1930 23, 042, 840 | 3, 480, 939 26, 894, 097 
1931. 22, 348, 023 | 3, 466, 080 26, 265, 107 
1932. 20, 883, 625 | 3, 231, 352 24, 619, 271 
1933 20, 660, 543 | 3, 226, 747 24. 392, 066 
1834. 21, 532, 408 3. 419, 254 25, 665,004 
1945. -| 22, 583, 420 | 3, 647, 414 27, 054, 978 
1936. 24, 197, 685 | 4, 023, 606 29, 189, 191 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr.ASHURST. Mr. President, in my opinion, my colleague 
(Mr. HAYDEN] is correct in his conclusion respecting the mes- 
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sage sent to Congress by the President today. It is widely 
charged that Congress is merely a conduit for the conveyance 
of ideas of the executive departments, and that Congress is 
but a stamp to carry out the departmental requests. 

The legislation to which my colleague adverted was, in 
large measure, conceived by the statesmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], and it was mainly through 
his handiwork that the legislation was enacted. I believe it 
to be among the best pieces of legislation put on the statute 
books recently. It is the expression of congressional au- 
thority, and Congress has the right to enact such legislation 
directing where money shall be expended on roads. 

The able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] sug- 
gested that Congress might “tie its own hands.” That might 
be, forsooth, but I prefer that Congress should tie the hands of 
Congress rather than that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should tie the hands of Congress. 

My colleague [Mr. Haypen], in drafting this legislation, 
with that scrupulous care which marks his labors, saw to it 
that the Department of Agriculture should not overthrow 
the will of Congress. Is the Congress prepared to recede from 
that position and say that we are incompetent to specify 
how money shall be expended for roads; that we will rather 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to make the decision? 

Congress as a general rule passes fair laws. Being human, 
we make a mistake now and then. We proceed with ex- 
asperating tediousness on many subjects, and we shall no 
doubt continue to do so. There is not only now but there 
has been for more than 30 years past a constant reaching 
out, a grasping for more power on the part of executive 
departments. The laws we pass, if they were construed 
according to the intent and purpose of Congress, would not 
so often be baleful in large measure. They are at times 
harmful because when the department heads get through 
refining, filtering, and whittling away the intention of Con- 
gress we have results sometimes unsatisfactory. For ex- 
ample, there is the Taylor grazing law. I am proud that 
I opposed that law. Of itself, it is not a bad law, but the 
way it is administered produces harmful results. My col- 
league anticipated and foresaw the insatiate demand of the 
departments for power, and I conclude with the hope that 
they will leave to Congress the privilege of spending money 
on public roads as Congress believes it ought to be spent, 
rather than that the Secretary of Agriculture shall spend it 
as that Department chooses. I esteem the Secretary of 
Agriculture highly, as a gentleman of great intelligence and 
patriotism, but Congress knows more about when and where 
roads should be built than does the honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

PRUDENT INVESTMENT AS RATE BASE. OF UTILITIES 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I do not thereby lose 
the floor. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I wish to direct the atten- 


tion of the Senate to the fact that recently the President 


of the United States advanced the theory that utilities in 
establishing their rate base should use what is known as 
“prudent investment.” This is a theory long advocated, as 
we all know, by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

A case has recently come before the Supreme Court of 
the United States from the Public Service Commission of 
California in which the theory of prudent investment was 
followed by the California commission in establishing the 
rate base. This was challenged by the utility on the ground 
that insufficient consideration had been given by the com- 
mission, practically no consideration, I believe, to the theory 
of present reproduction cost less depreciation. 

In the argument before the Supreme Court, counsel for 
the Federal Power Commission intervened as amicus curiae, 
and made an argument to the court to the effect that the 
court should reverse the opinion handed down in 1898 in 
the case known as Smith against Ames, and a line of deci- 
sions which-has since come along, including the case of 
McCardle against The Indianapolis Water Co. and others, 
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which adopted the fair-value theory, present reproduction 
cost less depreciation. 

The argument was made by counsel for the Power Com- 
mission that the Supreme Court itself, which had laid down 
that rule of law, should reverse itself, and adopt the theory 
of prudent investment. During the course of the argument 
before the Supreme Court counsel for the utility company 
took the position, a very advanced one, in my judgment, that 
the Supreme Court could not do that thing, that it was up 
to the legislative branch of the Government to do it if it 
was to be done at all. I quote from the brief of counsel for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. as reported in this morning’s 
New York Times at page 15: 

It is sufficient to say that if the law as it has been declared 
by an unbroken line of decisions for close to 40 years is now to be 
changed, the change should be made by legislative enactment 
and not by judicial pronouncement. 

I merely wish at this time to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that at the last session I introduced a bill 
which had for its purpose giving the theory of prudent invest- 
ment a chance in the making of rates in this country. That 
bill is now on the calendar, and I direct the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the theory of the President with 
reference to prudent investment, the theory of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, advanced by him throughout his long and illus- 
trious career upon the Supreme Court, and the theory which 
counsel in the argument of this case has conceded must be 
adopted by Congress if it is to come at all, is the theory that 
is embodied in the bill which I have introduced, and which I 
shall press for action at the next session. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2787) to 
provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the Congress is dealing 
today with one of the most important problems confronting 
the American people. It is my firm conviction that unless 
and until agriculture is put on a paying basis we cannot pos- 
sibly have real prosperity. 

I have been in Washington since the 15th of this month, 
Today, yesterday, the day before that, and, in fact, every day 
since I arrived, I have been reading headlines as to what the 
Congress should do in order to help industry. It is proposed 
that we should revise the tax system by taking some of them 
off; that such a scheme would place industry in a better 
position; but I have not read one single word in advocacy 
of aid to agriculture. On the contrary, the cry has been 
that the farmer is getting too much. Much free advice is 
being offered, but few seem to be willing to dig down into 
their pockets in order to help him. 

Mr. President, what would become of the great city of Chi- 
cago if the cattle and the hog markets, the potato, wheat, 
corn, and cotton exchanges should be taken from it? What 
would become of the various industries in that city which 
depend on the toil of the farmer if the farmer were not 
prosperous? What would become of the thriving city of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., if the farmers of that section should 
cease to grow tobacco?. What would become of every hamlet 
in this broad land of ours if the farmers in its locality were 
not successful? Every city and every town would cease to 
exist by reason of the financial disaster that would overtake 
them. They could not survive. The economic structure of 
Chicago, Winston-Salem, and hundreds of other business cen- 
ters would be shattered were it not for agriculture. Yet we 
are told that in order to bring prosperity back it is necessary 
that we take care of industry itself and let agriculture alone. 

Almost one-third of our national population is engaged in 
agriculture. I am convinced that if we can increase the buy- 
ing power of that one-third of the population of this country 
we shall necessarily help the one-third of the population 
which the President says needs help. By increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer the wheels of industry will be 
made to turn for the benefit of many of those who are now 
on the relief rolls.. 
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Mr. President, I simply ask for justice for agriculture. 
The farmer of our Republic has been treated like a foster 
child, and yet upon his shoulders he carries the burden of 
feeding and clothing our Nation. 

I desire to cite to the Senate a few figures to show exacily 
how the farmers of the Nation—the agricultural people— 
have been treated as far back as 1850. I must limit my fig- 
ures to that date for lack of data. 

In the early days, after our country was founded, two 
dominant parties or factions existed; one, led by Hamilton, 
who believed that the stability of government rested on the 
support of the powerful, which could best be secured by mak- 
ing the Government profitable to them. This faction was 
bent on concentrating Government favor on the commercial 
and financial interests to the utter neglect of the agricultural, 
which constituted the greater part of the Nation. The other, 
led by Jefferson, who believed in “equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none” for the encouragement of agri- 
culture and of commerce as its handmaiden. He believed 
that governments are not the masters but the servants of the 
people governed—that governments must be responsive to the 
necessities of the people, that governments that sacrifice the 
interests of the majority to the greed of a minority are but 
usurpations by the few. The immortal Jefferson believed 
that a government should operate for the benefit of the 
masses of its people, and not for classes. 

For many years our Government was operated upon that 
principle; but just prior to the time of Jackson the entrenched 
interests, the privileged interests, were gaining power. Sen- 
ators are familiar, I am sure, with the history of the Bank 
of the United States scandal, which occurred just at the 
time of the administration of President Jackson. Senators 
recall that Biddle, the president of the bank, came to Wash- 
ington and tried to have, and succeeded in having, the Con- 
gress renew the charter of the Bank of the United States. 
I read from Jackson’s famous veto message of the measure: 

Every man is equally entitled to protection by law. But when 
the laws undertake to add to these natural and just advantages 
artificial distinctions—to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive 
privileges; to make the rich richer and the potent more powerful— 
the humble members of society, the farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers, who have neither the time nor gry means of securing 


like favors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice 
of their Government, 


Mr. President, a few years thereafter the country was 
engaged in discussing the slavery question. That question 
split the Democratic Party. Then followed the unfortunate 
Civil War. What happened then? After that war the privi- 
leged interests of the country became entrenched. There 
existed a combination of the banks, the railroads, and indus- 
try which came to the Congress and asked for special privi- 
leges so that they could survive the competition of produc- 
tion from across the seas. 

They argued to the Congress, “Put a tariff on goods im- 
ported into our country so that we may be able to pay more 
money to our labor, and by reason of more money being 
paid to labor benefits will result to the farmer.” That was 
the argument advanced by many who were interested in the 
industries of our country; and that was the reason why the 
Congress passed various tariff laws, some of which have 
weighed heavily on the American people, and particularly 
on the American farmers. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to the tariff. I am for 
the tariff. What I am interested in, however, is that the 
tariff be not used in order to help one class. The tariff was 
put into effect in order to help industry, in order to help 
labor, and in order to help the farmer; but instead of that 
it has been employed to make the few richer and more 

potent than they already were. I do not wonder why today 
we have here so much concentrated wealth in the hands of 
the few. 

I could cite specific cases in that connection. I shall not, 
however, take the time of the Senate to go into that par- 
ticular question further, 

I simply wish to say that this rule of the privileged con- 
tinued until Woodrow Wilson came on the scene, and it was 
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then that the Democratic Party rose into power and tried 
to rectify the wrongs of the past. All Senators are familiar 
with what the immortal Wilson tried to do to relieve the 
distress of the farmer, the misery of the masses. Let me 
recall a few of the things which were accomplished during 
his administration. 

The income-tax law was passed, the purpose of which was 
to make those who could pay help bear the burden of run- 
ning the Government. 

The United States Tariff Commission was established dur- 
ing President Wilson’s administration. Establishing that 
Commission was devised to rectify the mistakes of the past 
in connection with tariffs. The Commission was authorized 
to make investigations and studies and surveys upon tariff 
matters, and to furnish reports of such investigations to the 
President and to the Congress. Its chief purpose was then, 
and is today, to equalize the tariff as far as is possible. 

à The farm loan banks were instituted in order to help the 
armer. 

The Clayton Act was enacted to permit labor to organize. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act was passed so as to 
provide for fair competition, and to protect small businesses 
from the merciless competition of industrial giants. 

All that legislation was conceived during a Democratic ad- 
ministration to help relieve the masses of our people. 

Also, during President Wilson’s administration, the Federal 
Reserve System was set up to provide for an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to 
establish an effective system of banking administration and 
supervision in the United States. This act saved the country 
and may be referred to as the greatest piece of constructive 
statesmanship of the century. 

Then, Mr. President, during President Wilson’s administra- 
tion the World War came on. The cry was raised, “Let big 
business do the job. It knows best.” Under such a banner 
the Republican Party was again swept into office. Did it 
follow the good work begun by President Wilson? It did 
not; but, on the contrary, our Government abdicated as the 
protector of the rights of the ordinary man and openly be- 
came the tool of big business. The 12 years that followed 
are among the blackest in the triumph of sodden, selfish, 
special interests. The concentration of wealth among the 
few increased by leaps and bounds. The privileged element, 
in partnership with the party in power, was permitted to use 
the instrumentalities of government for its own advantage 
regardless of the effect on the average citizen. Labor gradu- 
ally was loosing much it had gained by its own efforts 
through a generation of toil, and agriculture was plunging 
toward bankruptcy with the Government offering it no 
assistance, but, on the contrary, loading it down with exces- 
sive burdens. 

Then followed the crash. Millions were threatened with 
starvation. Selfish interests availed themselves of the plight 
of labor to deny and defy its rights. Agriculture was by 
now in a state of complete collapse, from twenty to thirty 
million farmers were removed from the purchasing class and 
nothing was done to save them. 

Then our present administration came into power. The 
Democratic Party again set to work to repair the wreck left 
in the wake of Republican rule following the term of office 
of President Wilson. I am not going into detail concerning 
what it has accomplished. I simply wish to say that an 
earnest effort has been made by the present administration 
to help the farmer. As to whether or not the effort resulted 
in success matters not. The point is that we have tried to 
help the farmer, and the further point is that we are going 
to keep on trying. 

Mr. President, let me state the figures with reference to the 
proportion of the national income which was credited to agri- 
culture in times past in comparison to all other industries. 

Things went along pretty well before the Civil War. There 
was not much cause for complaint. In 1850, 33 percent plus 
of our national income went to agriculture and 66 percent 
plus went to all other industries, including all professional 
businesses, 
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In 1860, just before the Civil War began, agriculture re- 
ceived 37 percent, and all other businesses 63 percent. 

Soon after that, increases were made in the tariff rates 
under the act of 1857, the act of 1861, the act of 1862, and 
the act of 1863. 

So that by 1870 the percentage of agricultural income 
compared to the total national income had been reduced to 
27.8, while all other industries had 72.2 percent. Further 
decreases followed after that time. In 1890 the agricultural 
income was reduced to 21.8 percent in comparison to 178.2 
percent for all other industries. In 1900, and so on down the 
line, the agricultural income gradually decreased until at the 
end of President Hoover’s administration it went down to 5.8 
for agriculture and 94.2 for all other industries. Such was 
the plight of agriculture when the Democratic Party came 
into power in 1933. Think of it, the famers who feed and 
who produce the raw products to clothe the Nation, received 
but 0.058 percent of the total wealth and entrenched interests 
received 0.942 percent. Do you wonder why the tillers of the 
soil are in such a sad plight. We must and shall help them. 
That must be accomplished before anything else is done by 
this Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator for the figures from 
1909 to 1914, the base period upon which this bill is framed? 
What was the proportionate income during that period? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will gladly give the Senator the figures. 
In 1909 the proportionate income was 18.9 percent for agri- 
culture and 81.1 percent for all other industries; in 1910 
it was 18.6 for agriculture and 81.4 for all other industries; 
in 1911, 17 percent for agriculture and 83 percent for all 
other industries; in 1912, 17.4 percent for agriculture and 
82.6 percent for all other industries; in 1913, 16.1 percent for 
agriculture and 83.9 percent for all other industries; and in 
1914, 16 percent for agriculture and 84 percent for all other 
industries. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask a further question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator figures showing the per 
capita income for those living on the farm and the per 
capita income of the nonfarming population? What will it 
be under this bill if it becomes a law and accomplishes what 
its authors desire. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, sir; I do not have those figures; 
I do not have them broken down as yet; but I am working 
on a break-down of those figures so as to give to the Senate, 
at some future time, what percentage labor receives out of 
the national income. It will be noticed that the figures I 
have just given include all occupations, in fact, all others 
gainfully employed. They are included in the larger figure 
that I have just read. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been interested to know why the 
period from 1909 to 1914 was taken as the base period on 
which to frame this bill. Agriculture was in great distress 
during that time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was, but the reason for taking those 
years, I may say to the senior Senator from Idaho, was that 
this period more nearly reflects the purchasing power of 
farm products with respect to the articles the farmers had 
to buy at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. According to my figuring, based upon the 
statistics furnished by the Agricultural Department, if 
this bill is enacted, and it accomplishes what its authors 
believe it will, the per-capita income of those on the farm 
would be about $200 per person, while for the remainder of 
the population of the United States, including those on relief 
and in the insane asylums and in the penitentiaries, between 
the times when the boards of pardon meet, it would be about 
five-hundred-and-some-odd dollars. That does not seem to 
be a very equitable distribution. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It may not be, Senator, but we are 
dealing with conditions as they now exist, and we are try- 
ing to do the best we can. We have set a goal in this bill, 
and we do not propose to stop until it is reached. We feel 
that this bill will be a good start in the right direction. 
Before I enter into a discussion of the bill, let me say that 
I believe we should provide the wherewithal in order that 
we may pay to the farmer that part of the parity income 
which he is entitled to under the measure. 

I agree with President Roosevelt that we cannot further 
call on the Treasury for further assistance unless we vote 
additional taxes. Should it become necessary in order to 
carry the program through, I declare now that, so far as I 
am concerned—and I believe that I reflect the sentiment 
of the farmers who appeared at the hearings—we should try 
to get it from the Treasury if we can, but if we cannot get 
it there, I favor a processing tax. That is the sentiment so 
far as the farmers with whom we have come in contact are 
concerned. I do not believe there is any doubt about that. I 
am in favor of placing a processing tax on rice, cotton, and 
wheat now, so that we may carry this program through. 

Why should there be any opposition to that form of taxa- 
tion? Why should the tariff remain in effect? I say that 
the only difference between a processing tax and a tariff is 
that the manufacturer collects in the case of the tariff, while 
in the case of the processing tax the Government collects 
and distributes the money among the farmers who conform 
to a fixed program. That is the only difference. The Ameri- 
can people are paying the tax rates. Take the pair of shoes 
that I have on my feet now; if it were not for the protection 
afforded to the leather man and to the manufacturer I could 
get that pair of shoes much cheaper—probably three to four 
dollars less. 

Who collects the tariff that the Congress has voted upon 
the people for the protection of industry? I repeat, the 
manufacturer. He puts it in his pocket, although he may 
give some to labor but not in just proportion to the amount 
he collects. That is really what happens. As to the proc- 
essing tax, I believe it is a fair tax, and it should be im- 
posed in order to try to equalize the tariff burdens that are 
now bending the backs of the American farmers. Industry 
has sought the aid of the farmer in the past to help it come 
through, and it is only fair and just that industry join 
agriculture in an attempt to relieve its present deplorable 
condition. I firmly believe that industry will prosper to a 
large degree if its leaders help to increase the purchasing 
power of the tillers of the soil. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not true that we will have to levy a 
tax in order to get the money with which to carry out the 
provisions of the pending bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, sir; if we carry out the provisions 
of the bill as written, we will have to impose the tax; and 
I say this in spite of the fact that no one reading the bill 
can state that we are agreeing to pay absolute parity prices; 
but we are in honor bound to do so. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. There is a specific provision in the bill, is 
there not, to the effect that whatever money is available to 
service this bill will be paid toward parity so far as it will go? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct, insofar as cotton, corn, 
and wheat are concerned. 

Mr. POPE. So if there is available now, say, $500,000,000 
for carrying out the program contemplated by this bill and 
the Soil Conservation Act, and the portion which would go 
to the making of the parity payments was not sufficient to 
pay them fully, they would only be paid proportionately; is 
not that correct? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct as to the commodities I 
have just mentioned. 

Mr. POPE. So that the program can be carried forward 
with whatever money might be made available by the Con- 
gress to service this bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is absolutely correct. I did not 
mean that we could not carry the program partly through. 
I say we can; but, in order to carry it to the nth degree, 
in order to carry it out fully as we intend, we must impose 
processing taxes; and I, for one, favor doing so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Are there any figures which disclose how 
far we can go in carrying out the bill without levying a 
processing tax? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I will answer the Senator from Idaho 
by saying that I have no available figures, and I cannot ad- 
vise the Senator correctly. However, I should say it would 
be rather difficult to furnish accurate amounts because pay- 
ments are largely dependent on what each commodity sells 
for and what the percentage of the commodity will be over a 
normal supply. 

Mr. BORAH. Has not the Department furnished any fig- 
ures? 

Mr, ELLENDER. How could the Department furnish such 
figures? 

Mr, BORAH. I do not know; they furnished the bill. 

Mr, ELLENDER. No; they did not; I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; the Department did not furnish the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I had understood they did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am telling the Senator that the De- 
partment did not furnish the bill; they may have furnished 
suggestions, but the Department did not furnish this bill and 
did not write it. I may state that the tobacco title was 
partly drafted by a departmental head after consultation 
with the tobacco growers. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps some phases of it were written 
by the Department, but I wish to state to the Senator from 
Idaho that this bill was prepared and worked out by the 
Agriculture Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. That is encouraging. Then, perhaps some 
member of the Senate committee knows what it will cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will permit me, I am 
going to discuss that point in the course of my remarks. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. While the Senator is discussing the par- 
ticular phase of this bill which he is now discussing, referring 
to page 21 of the bill and taking schedule A and making a 
calculation as to what the cotton farmer should receive 
during the next year in order to get parity payments; as- 
suming that the price of cotton would be something like 
8 or 9 cents a pound, a simple mathematical calculation 
would show that $245,000,000 would be required to be paid 
to the cotton farmer in order that he might received 82 per- 
cent of parity income. 

When I say that, I am assuming that the total supply of 
cotton at the beginning of the next season will be 14 percent 
over and above the normal supply. In that event the farmer 
would be entitled to 82 percent of parity income and would 
be entitled to a 30-percent parity payment. 

Assuming that the national quota will be only 10,000,000 
bales next year, a simple calculation would show that it 
would require $245,000,000 in order to bring the cotton 
farmer to parity. I think that fact ought to be known. I 
think the cotton farmer—and the Senator and I are more 
interested in the cotton farmer than any other farmer— 
should be acquainted with the fact that he cannot expect to 
get 82 percent parity income during the next year or the 
year after that because sufficient funds will not be available. 

I am very happy to know that my colleague is advocating a 
processing tax or some other form of taxation that will bring 
more revenue in order to carry into execution the program 
contemplated by this bill for the benefit of the farmer. The 
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senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] said yesterday 
on the floor that only $100,000,000 would be available for the 
cotton farmer. That would mean he would get only 3 cents 
a pound parity payment when he is called upon to reduce 
his production to 10,000,000 for the ensuing year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank my colleague. Of the five prin- 
cipal commodities, cotton is necessarily the worst off be- 
cause of the enormous surplus we have on hand. 

To further answer the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I 
believe that if the plan of the bill is adopted and if the 
farmers of the Nation follow and abide by its provisions and 
submit to control—voluntary control in some instances, as I 
shall later explain—that in itself will have a tendency to 
increase the price of the commodity. As the price of the 
commodity increases, of course, the Government payment 
decreases. Suppose the corn farmer should have a 100-per- 
cent yield of what he is permitted to produce. I can visualize 
that the Government would not put up a dime in order to help 
the corn grower, and in like manner the wheat grower and the 
tobacco farmer. Under this schedule the tobacco farmer is 
now getting parity or better. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he leaves the matter of the processing tax? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suipsteap in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Would not the Senator favor a condition 
where the money collected through a processing tax on 
wheat, for instance, would go to the wheat farmer, and the 
money collected through a processing tax on tobacco or 
cotton would go to the producers of those commodities, re- 
spectively? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I think that would be all 
right; but I would prefer to place the tax on cotton, wheat, 
and rice, and let those three commodities carry the entire 
burden, rather than to put a processing tax, let us say, on 
hogs and cattle. I doubt the feasibility of collecting a tax 
on corn. It would be necessary, in order to get the process- 
ing tax collected on corn, that we should have to tax it via 
the hogs and the cattle and the sheep that consumed it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator mean by that that 
he favors a processing tax on one or two or three of these 
commodities for the purpose of maintaining parity income 
on all commodities? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would favor it rather than let each 
commodity carry its own burden, for the reasons I have just 
stated. After all, whether we put it on cotton or on tobacco 
or on any feasible commodity—I mean by that a commodity 
where the collection of the tax is feasible—it does not make 
much difference, because the American people pay the bill 
after all. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it the Senator’s theory that if we 
give the farmer these benefits to offset the tariff, which is 
the purpose, of course, a processing tax is justified, and we 
should let the consumers bear the burden rather than the 
Treasury in general? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the theory of the Senator. 
If we are going to adopt farm benefits on the theory that 
the farmer is to get some recompense for the burdens he 
bears because of the tariff on manufactured goods—and 
that is the theory upon which the plan is based—it is per- 
fectly sound to levy processing taxes on cotton, wheat, and 
the other commodities to get the funds, and in that way the 
consumer at home pays the increased cost. 

Furthermore, under decisions of the Supreme Court, if we 
include the processing taxes in a separate measure and put 
the money into the Treasury, there can be no constitutional 
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objection to the power of Congress to levy them. Whether 
we have a farm relief bill or not, we can tax every bale 
of cotton and every bushel of wheat all we want to under 
the Constitution and under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. I see no hindrance in the way of a processing tax. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is one of the reasons why I say 
we should put the tax on three commodities, put the money 
into the Treasury, and let it then be used to provide funds 
for all commodities if it is necessary. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Those who were crying last spring that 
we had to abolish the Supreme Court in order to get a farm 
bill are absolutely met at the very threshold by the fact that 
we can levy a processing tax, and that is all the Court ruled 
out. We can put such a tax in the revenue bill and put the 
money in the Treasury. I think it is really more justifiable 
to put such a tax on each commodity and let it bear the 
burden than to go into the Treasury and let the general 
taxpayers bear the burden. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, is the Senator from 
Texas contending that a few commodities should furnish all 
the money? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas did not touch 
on that point. Fundamentally that is not a sound proposal. 
Fundamentally each commodity would have to bear its pro- 
portionate share. I do not know what the practical diffi- 
culties are. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that point should be developed, 
because the Senator so clearly and strongly said he agreed 
with the Senator from Louisiana. His statement indicated 
that he wanted cotton to carry corn, for instance. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say I agreed with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. I agree with his theory 
that it is fair for each commodity to bear the burden of the 
enhanced price. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. I do not know what the evidence was in the 
South on that question, but in the West I think everyone 
who testified in favor of a processing tax also was in favor 
of having the processing tax collected on wheat, for in- 
stance, or on cotton, go to the growers of those commodi- 
ties. I do not mean to say that in the bill itself it should 
be set out in just that way. I think there would be greater 
objection throughout the country if a processing tax were 
levied on one or two or three commodities and the money 
received should be used to make benefit payments to the 
growers of all the commodities. I think that was brought 
out very clearly in the hearings we conducted. The farmers 
themselves would be very much opposed to that plan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not personally argue the point 
either way. I am endeavoring to show that we ought to get 
the money somewhere now, so as not to disappoint the 
farmers. I think the most feasible way is to have the com- 
modities bear it, because after all, the American people have 
to bear the expense whether we put it on meats, on wheat, 
cotton, or what not. The idea is to collect it so as to com- 
pensate the farmer to the fullest extent for what he pays 
because of tariff burdens. 

As I started to say a while ago, it was my privilege to 
travel through various parts of the country with the Senate 
subcommittee, and it was most interesting. As a matter of 
fact, I never before saw such interest evidenced as was 
shown by the farmers of the various localities. we visited. 
They appreciated the Senate of the United States sending a 
committee to go out and get, at first hand, information re- 
garding their problems. All in all, they gave us a great deal 
of information, and I firmly believe that the bill we are now 
considering reflects the majority views of the farmers of the 
various sections affected. 

Of course, we were offered many plans, but just a few 
questions showed that most of the plans would not work. I 
believe each Senator who was on the trip can state that he 
was approached by some farmer or by somebody who desired 
to present his or her plan. 

Just to give you an idea of what was proposed, I will state 
to the Senate a few instances, 
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I was in a certain city in the Northwest, and the clerk of 
our committee came to me and said, “Senator, there is a fine 
looking middle-aged lady who would like to see you.” I told 
the clerk I could not see the lady at that time, but that I 
would do so at recess. As the hearings continued I forgot 
about it, and as I walked out of the door of the room where 
we were holding our meetings she walked up to me, all ex- 
cited, and said, “Senator, I am glad to see you. I am full 
of electricity.” I said, Full of electricity? What has that 
to do with the farm problem?” She said, “I have been trying 
to get the President to answer some letters I have been writ- 
ing. What I should like to have him send is a few dollars 
for travel expenses through the various States. You know, 
I could visit the States where it does not rain, and I could 
tell while traveling whether or not it is going to rain, and 
who knows? Maybe, if the President gives me enough money 
I can make it rain.” I[Laughter. ] 

That was one of the plans suggested. The Senator from 
Idaho |Mr. Porel will remember that one, and another one 
presented by a person who was just as earnest as anyone 
could be, 

A young man came to my room and started to tell me how 
he had solved the farm problem. He said, “It is simple. I 
would not let any farmer cut production. I would just 
let the farmers produce all they want to produce of the 
commodities you are trying to regulate.” I said, “What 
would you do with the surplus?” He said, “I will tell you 
what I think I would do with it: The Government could 
take all that we could not sell of the various grains, and 
grind it into flour and feed it to the poor people.” He said, 
“The excess cotton could be used up by making shirts and 
pants and overalls for poor people; and in that way we 
could take care of a great deal of cotton.” I said, “But sup- 
pose you had a further surplus, what would you do then?” 
He said, “Well, we could take all the excess grain and feed 
it to the wild ducks in this country.” I[Laughter.] Then 
I thought I would stump him by asking, “What would you 
do with your cotton surplus?” He scratched his head a 
while and said, “Why, we could use the cotton surplus, prob- 
ably, to make nests for the wild ducks.” [Laughter.] 

That was that man’s plan. I did not ask him about to- 
bacco, because I thought he might have had some equally 
ridiculous answer to give me, so I just skipped it. 

As I said a few minutes ago, Senators, I believe the bill 
now before us reflects the views of the majority of the 
farmers to whom we talked and whom we heard. I do not 
think there is any question about that. 

Now let us take the situation with reference to wheat and 
corn. It is my belief that the majority of the wheat people 


-and the corn people desire a voluntary control program. 


We have provided for a voluntary control plan. After a cer- 
tain amount of those respective commodities is produced, 
only then can the Secretary fix a marketing quota and in 
a measure direct and control the marketing of those two 
commodities by putting a certain fixed amount under seal, 
but there is nothing in the bill that would prevent any 
farmer, after that marketing quota is established, from 
planting more corn or more wheat, if he so wishes. It is all 
on a voluntary basis. The plan of the bill, I am sure, con- 
forms to the views of the farmers of the Northwest. 

Now, let us take the case of the cotton farmer. I am satis- 
fied from the testimony we heard from them that they desire 
control and believe in control; and when I say “control,” they 
said, “Control with teeth in it—solid teeth.” That is how 
they put it. That is in the record. In order to try to carry 
out the will of the cotton growers we wrote into the bill what 
I would term as strong a control provision as it is possible to 
draft. I do not know how it could be made any stronger. 
Under the bill, after a quota is fixed and each farmer is 
assigned so much cotton to grow—so many acres I should 
say—he is unable to market what he produces on any excess 
acreage. He is heavily penalized and deprived from collect- 
ing any benefit payments. 

Take the case of tobacco. The people in the tobacco sec- 
tion desired a bill that had control in it; as they put it, they 
wanted control with teeth in it; but they were not so strong 
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for the same kind of control that is provided for in the case 
of cotton. 

Yet we did give them a control bill; and the only differ- 
ence between the cotton plan of control and the tobacco 
plan of control is that the cotton control is on an acreage 
basis, because the farmers were almost unanimous in say- 
ing, as I remember, that they desired control on an acre- 
age basis, whereas the tobacco farmer desired control, if it 
would be possible to give it to him, on a poundage basis. 
So we incorporated in the bill those two forms of control 
in the best way it was possible for us to draft it. We have, 
I believe, complied with the views of the majority of the 
tobacco farmers of the Nation. 

Now let us take the case of the rice people. The rice 
people did not desire control. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. MALONEY. Will the Senator elaborate just a little 
bit on the control of tobacco by poundage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will do so. I will take each item sep- 
arately. I am just trying to give to the Members of the Sen- 
ate a bird's-eye view of how each commodity will be con- 
trolled, and to show that the control we propose conforms 
to the views of the people growing the respective commodities. 
I propose to revert to tobacco in particular, and I further 
propose to state to the Senate the way in which each sep- 
arate commodity will be treated under the respective titles; 
I shall gladly answer any question within my ability to clarify 
any point. 

Of course, the bill is rather long. Some persons say it is 
complicated. I do not think so, especially if Senators under- 
stand the principles involved, and the method we have tried 
to adopt in order to carry out the wishes of those affected. 
I think a study of the bill will clarify it. After each Senator 
sits down and reads the bill, and reads the Recorp, and hears 
debate on it, I think, as time goes on, the bill will be clarified. 

With reference to rice, the rice people did not want con- 
trol with teeth in it. They did not wish to be prevented 
from growing rice. They wanted a program of a voluntary 
nature; so, with that desire in view, we gave to the rice 
people what I should term a voluntary control program. The 
only difference between the program with reference to con- 
trol as it relates to wheat and corn and rice, all of which 
are voluntary, is that in the case of corn and wheat the 
control is rotated and takes place after the crops are made, 
whereas in the case of rice the quota is established for the 
following marketing year, and not the year in which it is 
produced. 

Those are the essential differences between the various com- 
modities we are talking about, with particular reference to 
the control features of each of them. 

I believe the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] has clearly 
explained the methods and the ways in which the wheat title 
and the corn title of the bill will operate; but if there are 
any questions in the mind of any Senator that he would like 
to have clarified, and I am able to clarify it, I shall gladly 
do so. 

I will state further that with reference to corn, wheat, and 
cotton, the bill provides that the growers thereof shall receive 
parity payments. Rice and tobacco farmers shall receive soil- 
conservation payments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator goes further, will he not 
explain just what he means by “parity”? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, I will. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have a little fuller expla- 
nation of that term. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Parity price? 

Mr. BORAH. “Parity price” and “parity income” mean 
about the same thing in this bill, it seems to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They do to me also, One is dependent 
on the other in a large measure, 
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Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I think the distinction is that “parity price” 
applies to the particular commodity involved, and “parity 
income” is a general term which has to do with the whole 
income of farmers now as compared with the income at 
some other time, as in 1914. 

Mr. ELLENDER. One is dependent on the other; they are 
interlocking. 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes; the parity income is dependent on 
the parity price to a very great extent, but “parity price” 
applies to the commodity and “parity income” is a broad 
term that has to do with the general income of the farmers 
compared with the incomes of others not farmers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may interrupt again, it 


seems to me that the parity of income depends on the parity 
of price. 


Mr. POPE. I think so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. One is dependent on the other, as I 
have said, and they are interlocking. 

Mr. BORAH. Then really to a layman there is not very 
much difference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my honest opinion about it. I 
discussed it before the committee—and I think most of the 
members of the committee were present—and it is my view 
that they are interlocking. To figure parity income, it is 
necessary to use the parity-price base. I think the two 
go hand in hand. } 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I think it might best be put in 
this way, that if on all farm commodities the farmers received 
parity prices, then all of the farmers together would receive 
a parity income. 

Mr. BORAH. After all, it is really one and the same thing 
in practical effect. 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. One might have a parity price 
so far as cotton, wheat, and corn are concerned and not have 
a parity price so far as the other two are concerned, and it 
would not be parity income for the producers of the major 
agricultural products in the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Parity price is the basis. 

Mr. BORAH. The income of the cotton producer would 
not help the income of the wheat producer if the wheat pro- 
ducer did not get his price. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. That is true; but when the term 
“parity income” is used, generally it refers to all of the major 
agricultural commodities. If the cotton farmer were getting 
a parity price, all the cotton farmers would then have a parity 
income. 

Mr. BORAH. Will not the Senator amplify a little more 
the question of parity of income and parity of price, which- 
ever he prefers to call it? Does parity mean that the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s commodity shall now produce 
the same in those things which he has to buy as it did in 
1909 to 1914? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. What prevailed in the period 
1909 to 1914 is used as the base, and then we add to that 
the commodity index figure. I have the index issued by 
the Department of Agriculture for October, which shows that 
a bale of cotton of today would not purchase what a bale 
of cotton in 1914 would purchase by 33 percent. Let me 
get the table, as the Senator has asked me the question. I 
intended to place it in the Recorp, and I can put it in 


at this time. For the 5-year average, as is provided in the 
bill——. 


Mr. BORAH. 1909 to 1914? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; the average price of cotton for 
the 5 years, 1909 to 1914, was 12.4 cents per pound. The 
value of a bale of cotton at that time, that is, the commodity 
itself, was almost on a parity with other commodities pur- 
chased by the farmer for use on his farm. There was not 
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much difference. Cotton was selling at 8.1 cents as of 
October 1937. So the Senator can readily see that because 
of the low price of cotton the farmer would have to sell 
more cotton in order to buy the same thing he bought in 
1914, because the price is lower. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The average price of corn for that 
period was 64.2 cents per bushel. The average price of wheat 
was 88.4 cents per bushel. The average price of rough rice 
was 81.3 cents per bushel. Parity prices for tobacco are 
based on prices prevailing during the years 1919-29, instead 
of the 1909-14 period as used for rice, corn, wheat, and 
cotton. I am informed that, because of unsettled conditions 
in the tobacco industry during 1909-14, it was found nec- 
essary to use another period in figuring parity prices. The 
average price of flue-cured tobacco during the period 1919-29 
was 24 cents per pound. 

The farm prices of the various commodities just enu- 
merated as of October 1937 were as follows: Cotton, 8.1 
cents; corn, 58.9; wheat, 88.7; rice, 63.1; flue-cured to- 
bacco, 23. 

The index prices farmers pay, as indicated in the third 
column of the table I hold in my hand, that is, the addi- 
tional amount they have to pay in cash in terms of what 
they get for cotton, is 133. 

With reference to corn, it is also 133, and the parity price 
would have to be 85.4 cents in order for that commodity to 
buy the same amount it bought in 1909 to 1914, when corn was 
64 cents a bushel. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not express myself aptly because I had 
in mind what the Senator has said. What is proposed is 
making it possible for a bushel of wheat to buy as much today, 
by adding to the price, as a bushel of wheat bought of the 
things which the farmer had to have in 1909 to 1914? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. In connection with my 
remarks at this point I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
the table to which I have referred showing farm prices, parity 
prices, and related data. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Farm prices, parity prices, and related data 
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1 August 1919-July 1929 base. 

The parity price of cotton is the August 1909-July 1914, average 
farm price of 12.4 cents per pound multiplied by the current 
index number of prices paid by farmers plus interest and taxes 
payable per acre, which for October 1937 is 133 percent of the 
1910-14 average, and divided by 100 as follows: 

12.4% 133100 16.5 cents per pound, the present parity price of 
cotton. 

Consequently, in order for cotton to have the same “fair-exchange 
value” per pound in October 1937, as in the pre-war period the 
price would need to be 16.5 cents now compared with 12.4 cents a 

in the pre-war base period. The actual farm price of cotton 
in October was 8.1 cents per pound, or 49.1 percent of parity. 

Similarly the parity price, or “fair-exchange value,” of wheat in 
October 1937 was 88.4 133 - 100, or 117.6 cents per bushel, whereas 
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The “parity price” for any farm product other than tobacco, 
as specified in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, is computed by 
multiplying the average price of that commodity in the period 
August 1909-July 1914, by the current index number of prices paid 
by farmers for commodities bought, and taxes, and interest payable 
per acre of farm real estate by farmers, Section 2 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended in August 1935, provides 
that parity prices “in the case of all commodities for which the 
base period is the pre-war period, August 1909, to July 1914, will 
reflect current interest payments per acre on farm indebtedness 
secured by real estate and tax payments per acre on farm real 
estate, as contrasted with such interest payments and tax pay- 
ments during the base period.” 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Before the Senator leaves the subject of 
the definition which he has just been discussing I believe it 
should be made clear that for the purposes of the bill there 
is a decided difference between parity as applied to price 
and parity as applied to income, and that they are not one 
and the same thing or do not approximate the same thing, 
as has been stated. They may under certain conditions be 
the same thing, but “parity” as used in the bill as applied 
to price is the matter the Senator has just discussed with 
the Senator from Idaho, the effort to bring a commodity in 
price to a point where a unit of that commodity will buy the 
things the farmer needs in the same ratio as of the base 
period. But as used in the bill, “parity” as applied to income 
means the total income of the farmers as compared with 
the total income of individuals other than farmers. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it proposed by the bill, then, that there 
shall be a parity of income between the people on the farm 
and the people who are not on the farm? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, is the question addressed 
to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I would not try to answer as to the 
purpose of the bill, I am merely saying that throughout the 
bill the term “parity” is used in two different connections— 
first, in connection with parity of price, and at other times 
in connection with parity of income; and in those two cases 
it means two radically different things, as defined by the 
terms of the bill itself. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. In the committee the matter was discussed 
of striking out the definition of “parity of income” because 
there is nothing in the bill that is directly based upon parity 
of income. Therefore, so far as the definition of parity of 
income is concerned, it has no direct relationship to any- 
thing in the bill. The bill would operate and have mean- 
ing just the same if the definition were not in it at all, be- 
cause nothing is based on it. 

However, the definition of parity of price is very impor- 
tant, because the whole bill is based upon the obtaining of 
a parity price of the commodities mentioned in the bill. 
Therefore it is quite academic to discuss parity of income. 
Some of the members of the committee thought it had value 
as indicating perhaps the fair income for the farmers com- 
pared with the incomes of those who were not farmers. 
They thought it would have some psychological value, per- 
haps. It would have no value so far as any specific provi- 
sion of the bill is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am glad my colleague ex- 
plained that, because it has had a psychological effect on 
me. I could not understand why we were discussing parity 
of income when we were not undertaking to establish parity 
of income at all. 

Mr. POPE. I may say that it is the ultimate hope of the 
bill that the obtaining of a parity price and the benefits 
under the bill would have the fine beneficial effect of bringing 
about a parity of income. But that is about all the meaning 
it has in the bill. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield for just one further statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr, GILLETTE. I think the junior Senator from Idaho 
has stated the situation correctly. It is the hope that parity 
of price, if attained, will produce parity of income. But, as 
the Senator well knows, it does not follow. The price of a 
bushel of corn—87 cents—if a farmer owns no corn—for in- 
stance, under drought conditions—is not going to bring about 
parity of income for drought-afflicted farmers. But it was 
the hope of the sponsors of the bill, as I understand, that 
under normal conditions parity of price, if secured, would 
in turn bring about parity of income. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I observed an interview by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, given out sometime in 
September, and published in the New York papers, to the 
effect that he was—I would not say abandoning, but was not 
stressing the question of parity of price, but he thought it 
was more logical to take up the question of parity of income. 
The article was headlined to the effect that the Secretary had 
abandoned the idea of parity of price and was basing his 
entire theory of recovery upon parity of income. That, to- 
gether with these statements in the bill, has a tendency to 
confuse. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] has just stated, and as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore] stated, it is the goal we are leading to, and we hope 
some day to give to the farmer the same earning power, the 
same income that those engaged in other industries receive. 
That is the goal set in the bill. It is a goal that may be 
difficult to reach, and it may take many years to arrive to it, 
but it is something to strive for. And if we ever reach that 
goal, Mr. President, prosperity will not be “just around the 
corner.” Prosperity will then be here to stay. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Both the parity income and the parity 
price, as defined in the bill, are based on a 5-year period 25 
years ago. That is the greatest trouble with the bill. The 
parity, if we get it, will never give the farmer the cost of 
production on the average, and provision is not made for 
enough money to give as parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I call the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the fact that we use the average figure as 
a starting point, as a basis, and add percentages, as I have 
just indicated, with reference to parity prices. Whether or 
not parity prices are fixed in the way indicated on the chart 
which I send to the desk or in some other way matters not; 
the same principle applies. The 1909-14 figure is used as a 
basis, because it is the most adequate one to meet the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. President, as I stated, I have not made a study of the 
question; but I believe that the 5-year period which has been 
taken and is being used as a basis for parity income and 
parity prices will get us nearer than any other to a fair 
price for cotton, or a fair price for wheat, or for any other 
commodity, in relation to what the farmers have to pay for 
the products purchased by them and used on their farms. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If we are going to talk about parity, I ask 
the Senator from Louisiana why it would not be better to 
have a parity based on the present time, right now, both as to 
prices and as to income? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; it is based on a period of 25 years ago. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the moment the parity 
prices are raised in conformity with the index which I have 
just described, then, in a measure, the result sought for is 
accomplished. The same buying power is given under parity 
prices to cotton, to wheat, and to corn that they had in the 
period from 1909 to 1914. The index varies. It may be 133 
for October and for November it may be 134 or 135, depending 
on the prices of all commodities throughout the United States. 
I do not know of any better way to accomplish what we have 
set out to do. If any Senator can suggest a better way, 
now is the time for him to speak. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Is it not true that witnesses from the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics who have appeared before 
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our committee over a period of a number of years, as well 
as those from among the farmers themselves who testified 
at the hearings we have held recently, have stated at all 
times that the period from 1909 to 1914 was the period in 
which the farmer was more nearly on a parity basis with 
reference to the things he had to buy than in any period 
in many years of our country’s history? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am sure the testimony reflects that 
situation. 

Pov FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator again 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That may be true; but, at the same time, 
during that 5-year period the farmers did not get their share 
of the national income, or anywhere near it. Nothing is 
contained in the bill which will insure that the farmers will 
get their share of the national income, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I firmly believe the farmers will get 
their share if the money is provided. If we are able to reach 
the goal that is set for parity income, I think it will be pos- 
sible for us to give a fair share to the farmer, provided 
Congress raises the funds. That is why I say that we should 
take both the parity prices and the parity income together. 
They interlock. They are to be worked out together. I 
really believe that that is a goal which we are setting for 
ourselves, and I hope that some day we shall reach it. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of wheat and corn, because, as I said a while ago, 
I think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] has covered the 
subject. The able Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
yesterday covered the subject of cotton. However, before 
passing to tobacco and rice, which I propose to discuss, I 
desire to say a few words with reference to cotton. 

On the day the bill was reported out of committee the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Br.so] introduced an amend- 
ment which was adopted by the committee. That amend- 
ment, in a measure, had a tendency somewhat to confuse 
the method of dividing the balage, or the break-down, I may 
say, of the national quota from the States to the counties. 
It is my thought, and in fact the thought of my colleague 
(Mr, Overton] that this can be corrected. Yesterday, after 
I left the Chamber, I considered the proposals which were 
made by my colleague [Mr, Overton], and I believe that 
with the consent of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO] 
we can agree on an amendment so framed as to correct that 
portion of the bill which I now propose to discuss. 

Mr. President. as I explained a while ago, the bill provides 
for a control program for cotton. The purpose of the bill 
is to provide a control program. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture fixes the national quota for cotton. The basis is a 10- 
year average in exports, a 10-year average in domestic con- 
sumption, with 35 percent of the total as the normal carry- 
over. That is fixed as the national quota. When that na- 
tional quota is fixed, it is then broken down to the States in 
proportion to the average amount of cotton produced in 
each State in the past 5 years. The bill, as originally drafted, 
provided that the break-down to the counties should be on 
the same basis, that is, on the basis of the production in each 
county in the same manner as provided for allotments to the 
States. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Before the Senator comes to that break- 
down, I ask whether I correctly understand my colleague 
to state that the national quota will be the export, plus 
domestic consumption, and plus 35 percent; or will the na- 
tional quota be a quota which will be fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, not to be below 70 percent of the normal 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking, of course, of the way the 
bill would work if we did not have such an abnormal surplus 
as we now have. The reason we provided in the bill that 
not less than 70 percent of a 10-year average ending in 
1932 was to be taken, is because we do not want the quota 
to be less than 10,000,000 bales. It is felt that 10,000,000 
bales of cotton for any one year is an amount small enough. 
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I believe that after we are able to work off the surplus 
cotton we now have on hand the cotton farmers of the 
Nation probably will be able to plant, say, from 12,000,000 
to 14,000,000 bales, so as to conform to the domestic con- 
sumption, the export, and the normal carry-over require- 
ments. I take it that figure will be reached the moment 
we work off our enormous surpluses. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator contemplates, then, for the 
next year—the year 1938—that the production of cotton 
should be limited to 10,000,000 bales. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to inform me what North Carolina’s quota would be 
of the 10,000,000-bale crop? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would depend on various circum- 
stances. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought perhaps the Senator had the 
figures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not have the figures available. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am going to ask for them, because I think 
we ought to know what we are doing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, if the Senator could 
give me what is the average production of North 
Carolina 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought perhaps the Senator had the 
figures in the report. I should like to know what they are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The quota has not been worked out by 
States, taking 10,000,000 bales as a figure, because I saw no 
necessity for it. I do not know what the quota is going 
to be. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought, perhaps, the Senator knew. I 
will ask the Senator another question. It is, then, contem- 
plated that thereafter, by the means of reducing the crop to 
10,000,000 bales for 1 year or 2, or so long as it is necessary 
to do it, we shall hope to come back to a fourteen or fifteen 
million bale crop? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my hope. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator tell me how he expects 
fourteen or fifteen million bales of American cotton to be 
consumed when the American market takes only 8,000,000 
bales, which leaves 6,000,000 bales, and our foreign market is 
being taken away from us? I should like to have some light 
on that problem. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I believe that it can be shown that the 
better quality of American cotton is in demand. I really 
and truly believe that we can so improve the staple itself 
by getting a longer staple that many of the foreign coun- 
tries will not be able to compete with us. We have the 
facilities to do that, and my information is that much of 
the cotton that is now being produced in Brazil and used in 
Japan and other foreign countries is mixed with American 
cotton. It is necessary that American cotton be used so as 
to properly manufacture Brazil cotton and that of other 
countries. If we are able to improve the staple, I firmly 
believe that the time will come when we can produce as 
much as fourteen or fifteen million bales, without undermin- 
ing the price. 

Furthermore, we can find new uses for cotton. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. BILgo] has a bill before the Con- 
gress now seeking the establishment of laboratories in order 
to try to find out new uses for cotton. It strikes me that we 
can put our heads together and find new uses for cotton, and 
grow a better quality of cotton, so that in the course of a 
few years we may be able to increase not only home con- 
sumption but the foreign consumption of American cotton 
as well. 

Mr. BAILEY. So the Senator’s view is based on a theory, 
a hope, and an opinion? We have, however, got to deal 
with facts with which we are confronted at this moment. I 
wish the Senator would enlighten me as to just what the 
situation is with respect to the facts which we know. The 
foreign production of cotton has increased by 8,000,000 bales 
since 1933; the foreign consumption of cotton has increased 
perhaps some three to four million bales; but the foreign 
consumption of American cotton has decreased by 3,000,000 
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bales during the same period. The world is increasing its 
production of cotton; the world is increasing the consump- 
tion of cotton; but the cotton producers of America are 
losing in the consumption of the world. Should we not 
address ourselves to that problem? What does the bill pro- 
vide with a view to recovering the loss of the foreign market 
for American cotton? That is the existing fact with which 
we are confronted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest to the Senator that there is 
pending before the Congress now a measure which a good 
many have advocated providing that the Government shall 
pay a subsidy to the cotton farmer equal to the cost of pro- 
ducing the cotton for home consumption and that the sur- 
plus which goes into export shall be sold at a cheaper price. 

Mr. BAILEY. Such a measure is pending, but there is no 
such provision in this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand there is not such a provi- 
sion in this bill, but I am prepared to say, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, that I would rather take this bill than to 
try to have the American cotton farmer compete with China, 
with Brazil, and other nations, and thus send our rich soil 
over the seas. I think we want to keep it here. That is my 
view. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me interrupt the Senator at that point. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the Senator’s view is that we should 
confine our cotton crop to an amount sufficient for domestic 
consumption, which is, say, 8,000,000 bales a year, rather 
than undertake to compete in the foreign markets? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, sir; that is not my view. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is taking the view that we 
should make the abandonment of the foreign market com- 
plete, is he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, sir; that is not my view. I said 
there was a bill pending proposing such a subsidy, but that 
is not my view. I think also there is a substitute for the 
pending bill that will carry out the views of the Senator 
from North Carolina. As I understand, the idea is to pay 
a greater price for the cotton consumed here and let the 
cotton that is exported be sold in competition with foreign- 
grown cotton. 

Mr. BAILEY. But that bill does recognize the necessity for 
undertaking to recover the foreign market or that portion of 
it which has been lost in the last 4 years—8,000,000 bales. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may do that, but it would be at great 
cost to the American people. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, let us see as to the cost. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I refer as part of the cost to the deple- 
tion of our soil. 

Mr. BAILEY. Suppose we should confine the crop to the 
American consumption, which we will put, say, at 9,000,000 
bales. How many farmers would that throw out of work? 
What would happen in Texas and Alabama and elsewhere to 
the cotton producers? What would happen to the people 
who gin the cotton? What would happen to the railroads? 
What would happen to the ships that carry the cotton? 
These are great economic questions relating precisely to the 
policy to be pursued. 

I will tell the Senator what will happen in North Carolina, 
I wish to notify the Senators from the Middle West that 
North Carolina will quit cotton; they will get rid of North 
Carolina as a cotton-problem State. We will be glad to do 
that, but we will go into hogs and corn. We produced 
44,000,000 bushels of corn this year; we can produce 144,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, and we can produce it just as cheaply 
as can the Iowa farmer. There was a time when we could 
not ship our meat, but we can now do so. A hog killed in 
North Carolina this afternoon can be sold in New York 
tomorrow morning. The transportation question is settled. 
In the light of that, drive us in North Carolina out of cotton, 
and I notify the Middle West that we will go into hogs and 
corn. That isa problem that should be dealt with right now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That raises a question in my mind that I 
should like to have the Senator from Louisiana explain to me. 
I had thought also that the curtailment of cotton production 
in the South would bring about a wider diversification of 
farming. I know that in my State, as in North Carolina, we 
can produce corn, wheat, dairy, and poultry products, but a 
reading of the provisions of the bill will disclose that, while 
the farmers of Georgia could go into the other fields of 
production, they would not be able to market their crops. 
That is one feature of the bill that disturbs me very much, 
namely, that if we decrease our cotton acreage so as to 
produce a crop of only 10,000,000 bales of cotton, no other 
money crop can be grown on the lands that are taken out of 
cotton production. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana let me respond to the Senator from Georgia, since he 
seems to have addressed his remarks to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask the junior Senator from Geor- 
gia if he is willing to encourage a national policy by a system 
of so-called penalties which I think are in the nature of taxes 
upon commerce between the States. I think that is what 
a 75-percent tax on the value of the cotton amounts to. 
Should the Congress pursue a policy that would prevent the 
farmers of North Carolina from being driven out of cotton 
and prevent them also from going into the producton of 
hogs and corn, and, if that is the case, to what will they go; 
what will be their recourse? I should like to hear those 
practical questions discussed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to both the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from Georgia that that 
matter was discussed before the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It seems to be inferred in this discussion 
that the reduction contemplated is a permanent one. I 
should like to ask the Senator if the real cause of the pro- 
posed action is not the existence of an extreme emergency in 
the shape of the accumulation of an unwieldy price-depres- 
sing surplus, and that thereafter, when that has been re- 
duced, is it not the program to increase acreage and produc- 
tion to a point that all the world will buy American cotton? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I explained to my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], a while 
ago. Increased consumption of cotton is to be obtained by 
finding new uses for cotton. For instance, in our trade agree- 
ments, instead of using automobiles to trade with, why should 
we not use cotton? It strikes me that we could put our 
heads together and could find quite a number of uses for 
cotton that are not in view now. 

As I say, this proposed legislation represents an earnest 
effort on our part to try to correct existing conditions in the 
Hope 

Mr. BAILEY. But, if I may interrupt the Senator, not- 
withstanding our earnest efforts, we are confronted by the 
simple fact that our foreign market is being rapidly taken 
away from us. Let me repeat the fact that, while we have 
been pursuing certain policies for the past 4 years, other por- 
tions of the world have increased their crop to the extent of 
8,000,000 bales a year. 

The Senator from Alabama says that when we get through 
with this present process—whenever we may—we will then 
hope to sell to foreign nations whatever they will take. The 
question is whether they will take anything. At the rate we 
are going, if we follow the past rate of decrease, nothing 
will be left to us. It has not been long since 60 percent of our 
cotton was sold abroad. Then we dropped to the point where 
only 50 percent and then 40 percent was sold abroad, and if 
I read correctly Mr. Secretary Wallace’s speech at Memphis, 
we are now selling only 23 percent of our cotton abroad. We 
dropped from 60 percent of our cotton crop sold abroad to 
23 percent. The big drop from 42 percent to 23 percent came 
during the last 4 years, and that drop came notwithstanding 
the fact that the world is increasing its consumption by 
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5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales a year. We are getting no part 
of that increased consumption. Is it not a serious question, 
if we go on as we are now going, whether the little 23 percent 
we now have will disappear in another 4 years, and we will 
be left where our cotton crop of the South can be sold only on 
the domestic market—and the consumption of our cotton by 
the United States is only 9,000,000 bales. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have the Senator’s views 
as to how we can grow this cotton and send it abroad and 
compete with coolie labor conditions, which generally pre- 
vail in those countries, and which we certainly do not want 
in the United States. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the question is a practical one. 
The matter of the production of cotton, like the matter of 
the production of anything else, is a matter of volume in 
Telation to cost. Under the soil-conservation plan, if it is 
properly carried out and adhered to, we can bring the soil 
to a condition that will enable us to produce 400 pounds of 
cotton per acre. This year the production, which was ex- 
traordinary, was only 258 pounds per acre. 

The average over a 10-year period has not been in excess 
of 160 or 170 pounds per acre. If we can lift the production 
per acre to 400 pounds we can sell the cotton abroad in com- 
petition with foreign-grown cotton. 

But I raise the question, if we should not do that, whether 
it would not be a wiser policy for the National Government, 
not just the South, but the National Government, to take at 
least a considerable portion of the money we now propose to 
spend under the provisions of this bill and spend it in the 
way of export bounties. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What difference would it make so far 
as the cotton farmer is concerned? 

Mr. BAILEY. It would enable the cotton farmer to sell 
abroad and still get a relatively good price. It would meet 
the point of competition which the Senator raises. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For how much does the Senator think 
we could produce cotton, and for how much would it sell? 

Mr. BAILEY. Cotton is now selling, with this great crop 
on hand, at 8 cents a pound. If we paid a bounty of 2 
cents 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under this bill the very thing the Sena- 
tor is discussing is provided for, namely, larger production 
and encouraging greater production per acre. We have the 
Soil-conservation program and we are saying to the farmer, 
“We are allotting you so many bales of cotton to the county.” 
That is broken down in terms of acreage and we are then 
telling the farmer, “All you produce on that given acreage 
you can market.” It may be that in the course of a few 
years the goal about which the Senator from North Carolina 
is now talking can be reached and we can produce twice as 
much cotton per acre as in the past. There is nothing in 
the bill to prevent it, as I understand. 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble about the bill is that it is not 
going in that direction, and while we have a good soil- 
conservation program we come in now with a program which 
proposes to apply a prohibitive tax on cotton. It tends to 
arrest the whole progress and hold it still while the remain- 
ing foreign market is taken. Once the foreign market dis- 
appears we need not hope to recover it. If, 5 years ago, we 
had pursued the proper policy we would have that foreign 
market now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How could we have stopped Brazil and 
China from growing cotton? 

Mr. BAILEY. We could have done it through the means 
of an export bounty. A 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Louisiana 
what good it does to have the foreign market if we do not 
make any money out of the foreign market? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I want to know. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I want to maintain our foreign market, 
but I do not see any economy in starving ourselves to death 
at home in order to undersell foreigners in the foreign cotton 
market. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 


Mr. GEORGE, I understood the Senator to say that the 
bill contemplates that the total production of cotton in 1938 
would be 10,000,000 bales. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is due to the enormous surplus on 
hand. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely want to get the facts. Did those 
who framed the bill contemplate that cotton would be pro- 
duced in the United States next year in an amount not to 
exceed 10,000,000 bales? 

Mr. ELLENDER. When we first mentioned the subject 
a 12,000,000-bale figure was discussed as well as 10,000,000 
bales. Using the yardstick which is provided for in the bill, 
personally I do not see how it is possible under the bill to 
permit the growing of more than 10,000,000 bales. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the bill lays down a formula 
which would prevent the reduction of cotton produced in the 
United States below approximately 10,000,000 bales; but I ask 
the Senator from Louisiana as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry—and I am going to answer the 
question of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] too, 
with the permission of the Senator from Louisiana. I under- 
stand it is contemplated that we will produce next year, under 
this bill if it becomes a law, 10,000,000 bales of cotton. I 
understand that the Senator, in answer to my colleague’s 
question, stated that no acreage taken out of cotton could 
be put into any other competitive money crop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not say that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am repeating the question and I am ask- 
ing the Senator now if that is the theory of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I started to state awhile ago when 
I was interrupted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Battery], that feature of the bill was fully discussed before 
the committee. I offered an amendment which I thought 
would take care of the situation complained of by the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet]. I felt that there ought 
to be a provision in the bill—and I have an amendment to 
that effect which I shall offer at the appropriate time—to 
permit the farmers of the South, and in fact the farmers 
of the Nation to continue the same practices as in the past, 
and only prevent them from using their diverted acreages 
in competition with other controlled commodities. In other 
words, I do not think it is right 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
want to debate the question of right and wrong. I only 
want to get the facts. I want to know if it is the theory 
of the bill, and if the bill is drawn for the purpose of pre- 
venting any acreage taken out of cotton, for instance, from 
being put in corn under the same conditions that apply to 
the corn producer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; as it is at present written. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the theory of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; as it is at present written. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, I answer the Senator from Texas 
that if we are going to reduce the cotton acreage and if we 
cannot plant those acres in anything else to give the people 
employment, we had better hold on to the foreign market. 
It seems to me to be perfectly simple that if we are going 
to freeze the cotton-producing areas in their present posi- 
tion, freeze them as they are and cut down the cotton pro- 
duction to the point where we cannot give employment to 
labor and maintain the industries that depend upon it, we 
would be much better off to take chances in the foreign 
market. 

I want to know what the bill is, and I am simply asking 
for the facts. I understand why a cotton farmer who has 
reduced his cotton acreage should not go into competition 
with another farmer who has also reduced his acreage, ex- 
cept under the same conditions that the other farmer has to 
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meet; but to say that he shall not go into the production of 
any other money crop at all is simply to freeze him where he 
is. The Senator must know that under all the farm pro- 
grams we have had up to this time the per capita income of 
the cotton farmer has been increased only about $147, the 
average per capita income under the total farm program we 
have had. The Senator must also know that the cotton 
farmer is at the bottom of the economic ladder in the first 
place. There is no doubt about that. If we are going to 
freeze him there, I cannot see any virtue at all in the meas- 
ure. I want to support it, but I do not see how we could 
be asked to do a thing like that. 

While the average per-capita income of the cotton farmer 
under all the programs we have had has been increased ap- 
proximately $147, the average per-capita income of other 
farmers has gone up two, three, and four times that amount. 
I do not ask for any sympathy for the South, but I have heard 
Senators on this floor deplore the condition that existed in 
the South; and I desire to say to my colleagues on the com- 
mittee that if they propose a bill which will limit our pro- 
duction to 10,000,000 bales of cotton per year, and if they 
freeze us in the position where we now are as to other cash 
crops, they will have simply destroyed southern agriculture. 

I desire to remind the Senator that yesterday I listened to 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]—a Senator who 
has my greatest respect and confidence—when he said, as I 
understood him, that parity price for cotton really had no 
place in this bill. If I correctly understood him, I desire 
to 1 what we are asked to take. 

. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
aan Georgia misunderstood me if he understood me to say 
that. I said that with the money now available it would 
be impossible to reach parity; that it might be done some 
day, but it would take a very large additional sum of money 
to do it now. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I understood the Senator to 
say, that it was impossible for us to hope for parity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At this time, because I did not think 
it was possible to raise something like $500,000,000 more at 
this time to bring about that result. 

Mr. GEORGE. Thai is what I understood the Senator to 
say. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me briefly? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Representing as I do a corn-wheat sec- 
tion, I have been much interested, of course, in the state- 
ments made by the Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Georgia with reference to the diversion of 
acreage to products that might come into competition with 
the products of our section of the country. The bill as it 
was considered in the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry had in it a provision which left that matter wide 
open; but as the bill is now drafted, as I understand, there 
will be presented to every corn farmer and wheat farmer 
who produces for market a crop-adjustment contract. 

If he is producing less than 300 bushels of corn on his 
soil-depleting base acreage with normal yield, he will not 
be presented a crop-adjustment contract for 1938, or, in the 
case of wheat, if he is raising less than 100 bushels. Other- 
wise, the farmer will be presented that contract, whether he 
signs it or not. If he signs it, he becomes a cooperator. If 
he does not sign it, he is eligible, and if marketing quotas 
are imposed he will come under their provisions. As the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] just stated, if a 
farmer desires to divert cotton acreage to the production of 
corn over and above this soil-depleting base, he may do so 
if he does not become a cooperator for 1938, which will be 
the first year, or the following 2 years when a contract is 
next offered to him. He may produce it, but he cannot sell 
it in the market, nor can he feed it to meat-producing ani- 
mals which are designed for selling in the market. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me for just a moment to reply to the 
Senator from Georgia? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not want the Senator from Georgia 
to misunderstand what I said about the desirability of main- 
taining the foreign market. I should like to maintain the 
foreign market; but I cannot see any economy in anybody 
wanting a market where he has to sell below cost, as in the 
case of the merchant who said to his customer, “I will sell 
you this article below cost.” The customer said, “How can 
you do that?” Well, because I sell so much of it; I am do- 
ing a big business.” 

If we can maintain a foreign market and still sell cotton 
at some profit, fine. But I do not see any sense in trying 
to starve the foreigners to death and in the process starving 
with them. 

The Senator says that the cotton farmer of the South is 
at the lowest ebb. He probably is, and he is at the lowest 
ebb because he has been producing more cotton than the 
world wanted. It seems to me the salvation of my section 
is to reduce the production of cotton by a reasonable amount, 
diversify, plant more things that can be consumed on the 
farm, and that the family can consume, have some cows 
and some hogs and some chickens and feed to them this 
produce that we can raise, and still raise some cotton, but 
not try to choke the world’s markets to death and in the 
process sell our cotton below the cost of production. 

That is what I had in mind. I do not want to surrender 
the foreign market, but I do not want to try to compete 
in the foreign market when the foreign market does not 
offer us any return. I do not see any benefit in a market 
just because it is a market to play around with, unless we 
get some money in our pockets out of the market. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BYRNES. I asked the Senator from Louisiana to yield 
for the purpose of requesting him to explain to the Senate 
the reason for what seems to be a discrimination against the 
cotton farmer in using land heretofore devoted to the pro- 
duction of cotton, the question being prompted by the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia. The Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] has answered that the farmer may produce 
corn on cotton land, but he cannot sell it to market, nor can 
he feed corn to cattle to be sold to market. If that is so, 
what can he do with it? Of what use will it be to give him 
the right to produce a product if he can do nothing with it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that that question was discussed before the com- 
mittee; and it was my thought that the bill should be so 
amended that the farmer who raised a few hogs in the past, 
let us say, on a cotton farm, or raised a few cows and 
chickens, and sold them, should not be affected in any way; 
but if such a farmer tried to use his diverted cotton acreage 
to increase the production of hogs or poultry beyond what he 
formerly produced, I say it would be reasonable then to pre- 
vent that, because we are saying to the corn man of Illinois, 
for example, “Cut down your crop. You are producing too 
much corn. Divert your acreage.” Then if we permit the 
cotton man who diverts for the same reason that the corn 
man diverts—that is, to cut down production—to raise other 
crops for market, we certainly are not treating the corn man 
of Illinois fairly, because what he cuts down we are per- 
mitting the cotton district to plant. 

I believe there is a good deal of reason why we should not 
permit diverted acreage, either of corn, wheat, or any of these 
commodities, to be planted to other competing commodities, 
but relegate it only to whatever the farmer has been accus- 
tomed to raising in the past; or I may say, further, that a 
farmer who desired to do that could get a corn contract if he 
could come within the purview of the law. 

Mr. BYRNES. Possibly I misunderstood the Senator. I 
understood the Senator to say there is a prohibition as to the 
cotton farmer which is entirely different from the provisions 
of the bill as to the farmer who is producing wheat or corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, no; the prohibition applies to all. It 
applies in the same way to every commodity. 
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Mr. BYRNES. It applies to corn? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly; it applies to wheat or corn 
as well as it does to cotton or any other commodity. The 
diverted acreage cannot be planted to a competing 
commodity. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
the corn farmer is prevented from planting on his diverted 
acreage under the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He would be prevented from planting 
cotton, let us say. He would be prevented from planting 
wheat, because it would compete with other commodities. 
That is the theory of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES. The theory is not that a farmer in Michi- 
gan would be prevented, for instance, from planting cotton? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not suppose cotton could be planted 
in Michigan; the climate of Michigan is too cold. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am unable to find the provision, if one 
exists in the bill, for penalizing a cotton farmer for exceed- 
ing the quota of acreage that he could plant to cotton. In 
other words, I ask whether there is such a provision and 
where it is in the bill. Is there anything in the bill to con- 
trol the acreage, other than the marketing quotas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. A cotton farmer who produced on more 
acreage than he was allotted would be considered a non- 
cooperator. That is, I mean, he would violate the law, and 
he would be prevented from marketing such cotton as he 
grew on that excess acreage. That is as far as the bill goes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. As I interpret the answer, it is that as to 
cotton the bill does not contain any enforcement clause relat- 
ing to the acreage quota, and that it differs in that respect 
from the provisions relating to corn and wheat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Further, I do not find the provision, if there 
is any, which requires of a cotton farmer that he divert land 
heretofore employed in raising cotton to a use designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Is there any such provision? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. If the Senator will turn to the 
portion of the bill relating to definitions, he will find what 
constitutes marketing—that in the production, let us say, of 
corn on the farm, the farmer who sells over 25 percent of his 
production would be considered in the nature of a violator of 
that provision of the law; that is, if he takes the corn and 
converts it into poultry, or hogs, or anything of the kind, 
he could not sell them, but he could use the corn on the 
farm for his own use, or for feed for his cattle and poultry 
for home consumption. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We have gotten off cotton and onto corn. 
I am trying to get an understanding of the differences 
between the types of control of agriculture which are involved 
in the bill as I have read it. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield that I may reply to the question asked by the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. There appears at the top of page 38, subsec- 
tion (b), as follows: 

Any person knowingly purchasing or selling cotton marketed in 
violation of subsection (a) shall pay a penalty of 75 percent of 
the purchase price of the cotton. Such penalty shall accrue to the 
United States. 

With reference to the corn and wheat provisions of the 
proposed law, the penalty is 50 percent of the parity price; 
but as to cotton, it appears to be 75 percent of the purchase 
price of cotton in the form of a civil liability. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was aware of that provision, which is 
limited solely to marketing and violating the quota for mar- 
keting. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Where is the provision, if there is any, 
Telating to diverting land heretofore planted to cotton? I 
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do not find anything like what appears on pages 18 and 19 
relating to corn and wheat. There we find a definite pro- 
vision; it is compulsory. It relates to the contract, and says 
the contract “shall” provide for the diversion, and also 
“shall” provide with respect to the production of other crops. 
Apparently any kind of agricultural crop is included in that 
other “shall” provision, but I find nothing at all with refer- 
ence to what must be done and what cannot be done by the 
producer of cotton when and if he diverts from cotton pro- 
duction to something else. 

Mr. POPE. Of course, Mr. President, under the corn and 
wheat provisions of the proposed law a voluntary contract 
may be signed by the grower or may not be signed. If he 
signs the contract, then he is under contractual obligation 
to divert certain soil-depleting acres to soil-conserving acres. 
In the pending bill, however, there is provision that the Soil 
Conservation Act will apply in cotton-producing areas, and 
I take it that the Soil Conservation Act as now administered, 
which is itself voluntary, as the Senator knows, would apply 
to the diverting of acres planted to cotton. So that there 
is a diversion now under the soil-conservation program, and 
would be under the proposed law; but with reference to corn 
and wheat, there is a contract provided for doing the same 


thing. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That leads right into this: On page 81, 
in subsection (h), there is this other element of coercion 
applied to cotton as well as to the other base commodities, 
namely, that no payment shall be made under the conserva- 
tion act spoken of by the Senator from Idaho unless there is 
grown on the farm in question—that is, a cotton farm in 
this case an acreage of food and feed crops sufficient to 
meet home consumption requirements.” 

Is it not true of cotton, in this case, that there is com- 
pulsion through the payment under both the proposed act 
in question here and the soil conservation and domestic 
allotment acts, a coercion exercised through withholding 
payments under either of those acts unless the cotton farmer 
complies with the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to every other aspect of his production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I might answer the Senator from Ver- 
mont on that point, that is, with reference to the particular 
subsection referred to on page 81 of the bill. That is a pro- 
vision which I, as a member of the committee, advocated, 
and as far as I can see, the Secretary would have the right 
to impose under the proposed law the conditions under 
which, with reference, let us say, to the soil-conservation 
payments, a farmer will be paid. He can say to the farmer 
that he must divert so many acres of this and so many 
acres of that, because the soil is depleted. He may say, “We 
are going to pay you provided you conform to certain rules 
and regulations which are now in force. We pay you to 
divert.” s 

If the Secretary has the right to do that, then I say that 
he can impose upon the farmer a further condition to re- 
ceiving the payment, and the purpose of the subsection to 
which the Senator refers is that farmers of this Nation who 
can grow their own living at home, as is stated there, will 
be given the opportunity of doing so, so that they can 
produce their commodities cheaper. It is a live-at-home 
program, and to me that is really the heart of the bill, inso- 
far as the small farmer is concerned, because if it can be 
brought about that the small farmers of the Nation grow 
their own living, I believe a good deal of the distress which 
now exists will fade out. That is the purpose of the sub- 
section referred to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
another question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Evidently I have come to headquarters with 
my uncertainty. Let us assume that the cotton farmer, or 
the corn farmer, or any other of those who raise the basic 
commodities covered in the bill, does grow on his farm an 
acreage of food and feed crops sufficient to meet home con- 
sumption requirements, but that in his practice of agriculture 
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method of marketing is through the sale of eggs or milk. 
What then? Does the bill stand the same with the corn 
farmer as with the cotton farmer when it says to the corn 
farmer, “Your acreage of corn cannot exceed so much, and 
if it does exceed that then you are under the penalties of the 
act,” whereas it says to the cotton farmer, “Your acreage shall 
not exceed so much, but there is no penalty at all excepting 
that you cannot market it”? Have I an understanding about 
the bill that is correct—that there is such a difference between 
the control of corn and wheat on the one hand and cotton 
on the other; that there is compulsion over the corn farmer 
of three types and no compulsion over the cotton farmer at 
all with respect to the acreage he can plant on his farm? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In further answer to the question pro- 
pounded as I have just explained, the purpose of the sub- 
section referred to is merely to try to have the farmer 
grow his living at home. 

With reference to the compulsory feature, I wish to say 
that there is absolutely nothing in the bill to prevent a corn 
farmer from growing more corn than is allocated to him. 
If he does, he gets no benefit payment, he does not get any- 
thing in the way of payments. He cannot get a loan on the 
corn, he cannot get a parity payment on the corn. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is held to be compulsion, is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know whether it would be held 
to be compulsion or not, but I say there is an offer made to 
that man, “If you do so and so, such and such will happen. 
You do not have to do it, you do not have to sign a corn 
contract or a wheat contract if you do not want to.” But 
the proposed act states to him, “You sign that contract, you 
enter into that contract”; and if 51 percent of the farmers 
engaged in the production of wheat or engaged in the pro- 
duction of cotton agree to it, that is, sign similar contracts, 
then this act with reference to corn and wheat becomes 
effective insofar as those who actually sign the contract are 
concerned. It does not bind the others at all. The Secre- 
tary merely gives to the farmer the privilege of doing it, 
and if he does it, compensates him. If that is coercion, 
then I do not know what coercion means. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the language in question, 
concerning which the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austr] 
has propounded his question to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], was offered in the committee as an amend- 
ment by the Senator from Louisiana. I voted for it, and 
most members of the committee did, although the vote was 
not unanimous. I voted for it with the understanding, 
which I still have, that it was intended to compel, or perhaps 
it would be better to say induce, the small cotton farmer 
to have a garden, to have a hog or two, to produce sufficient 
food for his family and for the necessary stock which he 
had. 


The Senator explained that it was a common thing among 
the small cotton farmers to have to buy the feed for their 
horses or mules, that they had no garden, and that they 
produced nothing but cotton. The object of the amendment 
was to induce those farmers to have a garden, to produce 
the food that the family of the farmer would consume and 
that his stock would consume, and not to pay him unless 
he did that. 

Mr. President, it seemed to me then and it seems to me 
now that that would be the proper thing for a small farmer 
todo. It would mean, in the aggregate, a great deal of pros- 
perity to the small cotton farmer. In other words, it would 
induce him to produce his own food instead of being com- 
pelled to buy it. 

As every one knows, a man living on the soil ought to be 
able to produce enough to supply himself and his family if 
the soil is suitable. I understood that the language of the 
provision made such a requirement. Perhaps that is wrong. 
I have heard the objection made by some Senators from the 
South that it is not the right kind of provision; that it ought 
not to be in the measure. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I have an open 


for years he has raised much more than that, and that his | mind. 
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If a reason exists why the provision should be stricken out, 
I think it ought to be stricken out. As the language was 
read by the Senator from Vermont, I think probably the lan- 
guage is too strong. The farmer is compelled to raise food. 
He might plant and not raise. That is what sometimes 
happens in the West. Perhaps it does not happen in the 
South. But there ought to be leeway, so that if he did his 
best to produce the food, and did not produce it, he would 
be relieved from any possible penalty. 

That amendment was offered, as I remember now, in the 
committee on Sunday night at about 11 o’clock or 12 o’clock. 
The committee had been in session all day Sunday, and 
all day Saturday, and all of Saturday night. It may be 
that the Members adopted the amendment without giving 
it as careful consideration as they ought to, and perhaps 
it needs some change. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I may state to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that the amendment is very broad, and, 
as I understand, it gives to the Secretary of Agriculture 
ample powers in order to meet the objection, or supposed 
objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose some Senators would object to 
giving any power to the Secretary. It seems to me some 
Senators are opposed to giving any power to anyone. It 
may be that the provision could be put into such shape 
that the language itself would not confer that much power 
on the Secretary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I am not particularly 
wedded to the language. What I am interested in is to 
make it feasible for the small farmer at least to grow his 
living on the farm. I have known of instances where cotton 
farmers have devoted every acre of their land to cotton, 
and not even a bushel of corn was raised for hogs, or for 
mules, or for horses. I believe that if we can make it pos- 
sible to so provide that the small farmers of our Nation will 
grow their own food, it will be a godsend to them, and it 
will increase their purchasing power. We shall then not 
have the condition which exists on some cotton farms of the 
South today, and also on some tobacco farms, where they 
have no gardens, and the little cash that is received from 
their crops goes toward buying food to eat—food which they 
themselves can grow on the farms. The object of the sec- 
tion is to provide that the farmer shall grow his own food. 
I think that is a valid purpose. If the provisions of the 
amendment are too broad, I shall cheerfully listen to any 
proposed amendment thereof. However, I think we should 
make imperative, if we can, that the small farmer should 
grow his own living on the farm. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana, and to other Senators, that a great deal of 
the cotton land of the South is the property of absentee 
landlords who require their tenants to plant every acre of 
land in cotton, and those tenants have no option in the mat- 
ter. If the amendment is legal, I think it will have a very 
fine and salutary effect, because under its provisions the land- 
lord cannot benefit unless he permits the growing of food- 
stuffs on the land for the use of the tenant and his family. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps the amendment ought to be broad- 
ened in that respect, because, as I understand, it does not 
apply to the landlord. In view of what the Senator has said, 
it ought to apply to him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood it provided for a limitation 
of the soil-conservation payments made in respect to the 
farm, and in that case it would affect the landlord. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Les. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I believe there has been a misunderstanding 
about that particular clause. 

It was not my intention to have what I said taken as an 
objection to the theory of small farms being diversified so 
as to be self-supporting. That was not my point. I was 
really trying to find out what the bill provides in order to 

se 
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understand the difference between the regulating or con- 
trolling features on these different basic commodities, be- 
cause I think we have to consider them all in order to 
ascertain whether or not the policy which we are evi- 
dently putting into force by this bill is a good policy for 
the agriculture of the United States. That is really my ob- 
jective. I should rather be inclined to favor the encourage- 
ment of diversifying crops on a farm and enabling a farmer 
to be self-sustaining on his land. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. I simply wish to confirm the statement of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL]. I think the ob- 
jective of the Senator from Louisiana is most praiseworthy. 
If there is any question about the language, it can be 
amended; but certainly I congratulate the Senator on offer- 
ing the amendment, because it will be most helpful to the 
man who most needs help. 

S Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
na. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. In what I said a moment ago I had no 
reference to this provision. I hope the Senator understood 
that I was speaking of other provisions of the bill. Of 
course, no one objects or can object to diversification on the 
farm, and to a self-sustaining farm. In that respect the con- 
dition of the cotton farmers can be very greatly helped. 
There is no question about that. 

What I asked the Senator from Louisiana was whether my 
understanding of his reply to my colleague the junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russett] was correct, that no part 
of the diverted acreage could be put into any other competi- 
tive crops. We have in the South, as all Senators who are 
familiar with it know, large acreages which were formerly 
planted to cotton; and if we can put no part of those diverted 
acreages into any competitive crops, then we are in a posi- 
tion of very great disadvantage. 

I do not want the Senator from Louisiana or any other 
Senator to misunderstand me. Of course, I do not think that 
in a general farm program diverted acreage should be put 
into direct competition with a farmer who has produced 
another kind of crop, and who also is himself diverting his 
acres. I did not think that was the purpose of the bill. I 
thought that if a cotton farmer wished to become a corn 
farmer or wished to become a wheat farmer—let us say it 
would be possible in some instances to do that—he could, by 
complying with the conditions that rested upon the corn and 
wheat farmer, step in to increase his production in those 
products. 

I might illustrate by saying that the farmer who takes his 
land out of cotton might be able to go into the dairying busi- 
ness to a limited extent, in some instances to a considerable 
extent, but he would be forestalled under the terms of this 
bill if he could not use his diverted acreage for the produc- 
tion of any kind of competitive crop; that is, crops grown by 
other farmers of the United States. I cheerfully concede 
that he should not become a competitor of another farmer 
who is himself complying with this general farm program, 
except upon the same conditions; that is, that he meet all 
the conditions which have to be met by the corn farmer, if 
he wishes to become a corn farmer. 

I wanted to make this statement: The Senator from 
Louisiana, of course, knows that the hog industry, the pro- 
duction of swine for the market, is a growing industry in 
the South, particularly in the Southeast. 

Right in the cotton area there are many farmers who, it 
may be said, have become predominantly producers of hogs 
rather than cotton, although they may continue to grow 
some cotton. There are others, of course, who have wholly 
abandoned cotton. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has that been in recent years, may I 
ask the Senator? 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been a progressive moyement; it 
has not taken place in the last 5 years, by any means; it 
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has taken place within the last-25 or 30 years, since it is a 
general movement for diversification, and has involved the 
production of more poultry, particularly more livestock, 
hogs, and some cattle, although cattle producing, of course, 
is not extensive. There is also dairying going on in the 
South and has-been for a long, long while. Most of our 
cotton land can be put to nothing except the production 
of feed crops for hogs, poultry, and, perhaps, for dairying 


purposes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Referring to paragraph (h), on page 81, 
to which the Senator from Vermont adverted, while I know 
the Senator from Louisiana offered it for a very laudable pur- 
pose, and it appeals to all of us for the purpose to which he 
alluded, since the discussion has arisen, as the language is 
now drawn, I should like to have the Senator’s opinion as to 
a hypothetical case of this kind: A corn-adjustment contract 
is offered to me as an Iowa corn farmer, and I sign it; under 
the provision as now drawn no payment shall be made to 
me with reference to corn unless I raise on that farm “an 
acreage of food and feed crops sufficient to meet home con- 
sumption requirements.” Must I raise wheat on the farm 
sufficient for the uses of my family before I can draw the 
benefit of the corn under the language as now drawn and 
appearing in the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The purpose is simply to provide for the 
raising of such food as can be consumed and utilized on the 
farm. Say the farmer has wheat which he can use, or hogs 
which he can reduce to lard or bacon on the farm, or 
chickens and eggs, and so forth and soon. It would be lim- 
ited, of course, to those crops, vegetables, and so forth, that 
could be grown on the farm for home consumption. That 
is the intention and purpose of the provision. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I know that is the purpose, but I am 
wondering if, as at present drawn, it would not prevent me 
from drawing corn payments unless I raised enough wheat 
for my family? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For home consumption? 

Mr. GILLETTE. For home consumption. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think, by any stretch of the 
imagination, it would be extended that far. 

Mr. GILLETTE. My protection would be the regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. In other words, it is left to 
the Secretary. The Senator certainly would not be obligated 
to grind his own flour or anything like that. That is not the 
purpose of the amendment by any means. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator believe that the pro- 
vision should be construed so that if one other farm crop 
which furnished food for human consumption or feed for 
cattle were raised on such a farm, that would be all that 
would be required under this clause? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should think so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Just one other crop? 

Mr, ELLENDER. No. I say to the extent of the farmer's 
ability, and as is suitable, and under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe. It is very broad. 
If, perchance, the subsection needs amendment in order to 
make it positive, very well; but the object, as I explained 
a while ago, is to attempt to have the farmer grow his own 
living on the farm to the extent of his ability to do so, 
That is the object of the provision. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I notice that the clause relates to acreage 
rather than to the definition of the food or feed crops. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is to not mix it in with the soil-con- 
servation program. Any diverted acres could be used for 
that purpose under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary for the purpose of raising 
food crops on the farm. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. But, if a farmer has not acreage so di- 
verted that is adequate to raising beets sufficient for home 
consumption 

Mr. ELLENDER. And is able so to divert it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then, he is out? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. The Secretary may 
provide, if it is feasible, practicable, and suitable, that 
beets or any other food for home consumption that the 
farmer can raise shall be raised in accordance with the 
act. That is the extent of the provision. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is all up to the Secretary? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it is up to the Secretary to pro- 
vide the rules and regulations. 

To continue, Mr. President, let me say that it is not my 
purpose to deal any further with reference to cotton except 
to point out the amendment that I think should be adopted 
by the Senate in order to clarify the language on page 35, 
paragraph 1, so that there will not be any mistake about it. 
As I said a while ago, the allocation of the cotton acreage to 
the various counties of the State was to have been made on 
the basis of the last 5 years’ production. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BSO]! has 
changed the provision to this extent. It now provides: 


(c) The amount of the national marketing quota allotted to each 
State shall be the 


The amendment I propose, so as to make it conform with 
other provisions of the bill, is the following: 

Provided, however, That the lands devoted to crops for market 
other than cotton shall be excluded in determining tilled lands 
under this subsection (1). 

The same amendment is proposed on page 36, line 6, after 
the word “year”, so as to make it conform with the method 
of allocating the acreage as it is determined for each county. 

Mr. President, if there be no further questions as to cot- 
ton, I shall now refer to tobacco production. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. It will be 
called up subsequently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield for a quorum call? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Ashurst Davis King Pittman 
Austin Dieterich La Follette Pope 

Bailey Donahey Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhi Duffy Lodge Russell 
Barkley Ellender Logan Schwartz 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo George Lundeen Sheppard 
Borah Gerry McAdoo Shipstead 
Bridges Gibson Smathers 
Brown, Mich, Gillette McGill Smith 

Brown, N. H. Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Bulkley Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulow Green Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Burke Guffey Miller Townsend 
Byrd Hale Minton 

Byrnes Harrison Moore ngs 
Capper Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Neely an Nuys 
Chavez Herring Norris agner 
Clark Hi Nye Walsh 
Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I stated awhile ago, 
I wish now to devote my remarks to that part of the bill 
dealing with tobacco, title IV, page 40 of the bill 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, before my colleague leaves 
that part of the bill which deals with cotton, will he yield 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to ask whether any evidence was 
adduced before the committee in reference to the question 
of how much land should be allocated to the growing of 
cotton. The bill provides for 3 percent of the State quota 
to be allocated to farmers producing cotton for the first 
time in the last 10 years. Was any evidence adduced as to 
whether that is sufficient? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No evidence was introduced to ascertain 
exactly how many farmers or how many farms had not 
produced cotton in the past 10 years. However, I may say 
to my colleague that the inhibition applies only to cotton 
farmers who have not planted any cotton at all in the last 
10 years. If any farmer could show that he did plant cotton 
5 years ago, he would be allotted a quota. This inhibition 
applies strictly to such farmers as have not planted any 
cotton whatever within the past 10 years. I do not believe 
any evidence is available to enable us to determine just how 
much land would be affected. 

Mr. OVERTON. That means 3 percent of the State quota, 
so that in some county where there is apt to be more new 
production than in another county, then in the county where 
the new production is on the increase that county might get 
as much as 4 or 5 or 6 percent? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. I mean the county could get more than 
3 percent of the State quota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is, the quota divided throughout 
the State to take care of new production? 

Mr. ELLENDER, Les. 

Mr. OVERTON. So that some counties may get more 
than other counties, depending on the necessities of the 
situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. If in a certain county there are farms 
which have been planted to cotton in the last 2 years, but 
the farmers had not been growing cotton on those farms for 
several years preceding, would those farms get thcir share 
of the quota allotment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; they get the same as those which 
have been growing cotton for 50 years. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. They would get exactly the same 
treatment as the old cotton-producing lands? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The inhibition applies only to the new 
cotton growers who have not planted any cotton at all in 
the past 10 years. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. The fear in my State has been that 
the “new ground” farmers—that is, those who had begun 
the growing of cotton only within the last 2 or 3 years— 
would not be eligible to any part of the quota allotment. 
Evidently from the statement of the Senator from Louisiana 
that fear is without any basis. Is that true? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If that land has been planted to cotton 
in the last 2 or 3 years they would get their full quota 
allotment under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I read the bill, in the case of a cot- 
ton cooperator who liberates some of his land from cotton 
and plants it in corn or wheat, he may harvest as much as 
300 bushels of corn or 100 bushels of wheat and not come 
under the penalties of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Provided he uses it on his farm for home 
consumption. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. May he feed that corn and wheat to 
animals on his own farm and then market those animals? 


What good does it do him to have it, 


It is only for home consumption. 
. That is home consumption. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand what is in the Senator’s 
mind, but he is asking about what is in the bill, and I am 
telling him. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I had been informed by another mem- 
ber of the committee that such a farmer could use the corn 
or wheat for any purpose on his own farm, feeding it to 
hogs or cattle or chickens, and then market the animals. 
The way the bill provides, however, he would have to eat it 
himself or feed it to his teams, for instance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He could not sell the milk or the calves 
or the eggs produced by animals to which he had fed the 
corn and wheat? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In line with what the Senator from 
Texas has suggested I may say that before the committee I 
tried in a number of ways to remedy that situation so as to 
permit any farmer who has followed a certain practice in 
the past—that is, the raising of a few chickens and hogs 
and cattle—to continue that practice, so that in connection 
with his farm operations he could do as he had done in 
the past, but not to permit him to take away cotton acreage 
and make a dairy farm or a hog farm out of that acreage. 
That is the extent to which I suggested the amendment. 

Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I shall proceed to the 
consideration of the tobacco provision covered by title IV of 
the bill. In this title an effort is made to establish a mar- 
keting quota. That quota is based on poundage production, 
in contrast with acreage production for cotton. 

By the way, under the terms of the bill tobacco is defined 
to be each of the various varieties named, so that flue-cured 
tobacco, burley tobacco, or any particular kind of tobacco 
named in the bill may be treated as a separate commodity. 
It seems that in many of the tobacco-growing States quite a 
few of the tobaccos are not grown in excess of normal sup- 
ply. In such cases, where it is not necessary to establish a 
quota, then no quota is placed on the production of that 
tobacco and any farmer can grow all he wishes of that kind 
of tobacco. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator made a mistake a few 
minutes ago in interpreting the exemptions contained in 
section 3 on page 3 of the bill. 

As I understood, the Senator from Texas asked the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana about the farmer who produces 300 
bushels of corn or less, and asked him if some portion of 
that 300 bushels of corn were fed to poultry or to stock and 
the poultry or stock sold, whether the farmer could do that 
under the bill. 

It is quite clear to me that beginning at the bottom of 
page 5— 

For the purposes of this act wheat and corn shall be deemed to 
be produced for market except in the following circumstances— 

There are two exceptions. First, if 75 percent is con- 
sumed on the farm and only 25 percent marketed, the pro- 
ducer is exempt. “Consumed on the farm” is defined to 
mean home consumption customarily fed to livestock on the 
farm by the farmer or any member of his family. So the 
restriction which the Senator indicates might come in on 
that exception. But so far as the second exception is con- 
cerned, which reads as follows: 

Whenever in the case of corn the aggregate normal yield of the 
soil-depleting base acreage for such commodity is less than 300 
bushels, and in the case of wheat such aggregate normal yield 
is less than 100 bushels— 

In that case there is no restriction. Im other words, a 
man may raise 300 bushels of corn, feed it to hogs or 
chickens, sell the hogs or chickens, and there will be no 
restriction at all on him. The restriction with reference to 
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selling to market is contained in the first exception and not 
in the second exception. So a farmer may raise 300 
bushels of corn and feed all of it to hogs or poultry and sell 
them, as I understand, and he will not be considered produc- 
ing for market, 

So the restriction on producing for market is contained in 
the first exception; and I think the Senator, in answer to 
the question of the Senator from Texas, misinterpreted that 
provision. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The theory of the Senator from Idaho 
being that a man who grows but 300 bushels of corn, let us 
say, could not feed so many hogs that they would interfere 
with the hog man in Illinois? 

Mr. POPE. My point is that he is entirely exempt, and 
he may do anything he pleases with the 300 bushels of corn. 
He may feed it to hogs or chickens or anything else and sell 
them, or he may consume them on the farm. In other 
words, there is an absolute exemption of 300 bushels of corn 
and 100 bushels of wheat. The exemption where 75 percent 
of the commodity is consumed on the farm, and 25 percent 
is sold, is not absolute. That is restricted by the definition 
of “consumed on the farm”; but that does not apply to the 
second part of the exemption. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will ask the Senator from Idaho what 
is meant by this language on page 6, line 12: 

Provided, however, That either such commodity shall be deemed 


to be produced for market if 25 percent or more of the aggregate 
marketed and if the farmer 


Mr. POPE. All that means is that such a farmer may be 
exempt and not be regarded as producing for market; but 
if he desires to sign a contract he may then be entitled to 
the benefits of the act, or, in other words, become a producer 
for market. That is all the provision means. He may be 
entirely exempt. If he does not desire to sign a contract, he 
will not be affected in any way by the bill; but if he desires 
to do so, even though he is exempt, he may come under the 
provisions of the bill. 

That is all that provision means. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I could not hear all that was said by the 
Senator from Idaho. Is it his contention, then, that under 
the provision with reference to 300 bushels of corn and 100 
bushels of wheat the cotton farmer who is a cooperator is 
free to do with that product as he pleases in feeding it to his 
animals and then may resell them without incurring any 
penalty? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; that is my interpretation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose a cotton farmer has been rais- 
ing a good deal of corn all the time. May he still produce 
that amount of corn without getting into the toils of the 
law? Suppose I have a farm, and I have been putting 100 
acres of it into cotton, and putting 50 acres of it into corn. 
Most of our farmers plant corn. We have to raise corn to 
feed our teams. Does the bill operate on that cotton farmer 
in such a way that he must cut down his corn acreage, or 
may he continue to raise 50 acres of corn? 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator will see that if there is 
a corn base established on his farm as well as a cotton 
base, then he shall cooperate 

Mr. CONNALLY. In both respects? 

Mr. POPE. In both respects. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He would become a corn cooperator 
and a cotton cooperator? 

Mr. POPE. Yes, and observe the regulations with respect 
to that matter; but if he had been planting, say, 100 acres 
of corn—that acreage would undoubtedly raise more than 
300 bushels—he would then naturally come under this bill 
as producing for market, unless he actually did consume all 
of it or 75 percent of it on his farm. These other regula- 
tions would come in. He would have to comply with both if 
he raised both corn and cotton; but if he raised only cotton, 
we will say, and diverted a certain number of acres to corn, 
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and either used it on his farm or came within this exemp- 
tion, still he would not be regarded as producing corn for 
market. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose a farmer had a thousand 
acres, and had 10 tenants; would each tenant be entitled 
to raise 300 bushels of corn and 100 bushels of wheat? 

Mr. POPE. I think that might be a question of inter- 
pretation of the lease. If portions of the farm were leased 
under separate leases so that they constituted, in effect, sepa- 
rate farms, I think each unit would have to be considered on 
that basis. If the farmer had leased all his farm to 10 
tenants who cultivated it as one farm, I think it would be 
considered as one farm. That, I take it, would be a matter 
of interpretation of the lease. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, Iam very much inter- 
ested in the point raised by the Senator from Texas. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana agree to the interpretation now 
submitted by the junior Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As to the 300 bushels, I do. What I 
really had in mind in answer to the question of the Senator 
from Texas was a larger amount than that. If more than 
75 percent is consumed on the farm, then it would not be 
considered as produced for market within the terms of the 
bill, no matter how much he produced. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So both Senators now agree on the 
interpretation of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, sir; as to the 300 bushels. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is a relief. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am very greatly obliged 
to the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Louisiana 
for clarifying that particular point, because, while I am in- 
terested in helping the cotton farmer, I do not want to make 
it impossible for him to eat now and then. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Now, Mr. President, to proceed with 
the tobacco title of the bill: 

As I stated a while ago, each kind of tobacco is considered 
a commodity in itself, so that if a particular kind of tobacco 
as defined in the bill must have a quota, then the Secretary, 
prior to the time the tobacco is planted, is to determine what 
is the marketing quota for that particular tobacco. As to all 
other tobaccos that may not need quotas because not enough 
is produced for export and home consumption, no marketing 
quotas at all will be established; and every farmer in the 
Tobacco Belt will have the unrestricted right, as I under- 
stand the bill, to produce those kinds of tobacco that do not 
come under the marketing quotas. 

Let us assume that there is a brand of tobacco—let us say 
burley, or flue-cured—the amount of which on hand exceeds 
by 10 percent the normal supply as defined in the bill. 

The normal supply as defined in the bill is the average of 
what has normally been produced for the past 10 years, 
plus the average of what has been normally exported for the 
past 10 years, plus 175 percent of that amount as a carry- 
over in case of tobacco that is consumed in the United 
States, and 65 percent in the case of tobacco that is exported. 
All of that, added together, will form what is called the nor- 
mal supply. After the marketing quota is fixed by the Sec- 
retary, he then calls for a referendum; and if more than 
one-third of the tobacco farmers vote against the marketing 
quota, no quota will be established. It requires a two-thirds 
vote of the tobacco farmers voting to establish a quota. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That would not necessarily mean 
two-thirds of the tobacco farm interests, would it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. -No; only those voting. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It could easily be possible, then, 
that two-thirds of a minority which itself would be a mi- 
nority could vote the control upon the entire industry. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator think that is all 
right? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the tobacco man who is inter- 
ested in his welfare ought to come to the polls and vote. He 
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has the opportunity, just as the people from Michigan have 
the opportunity to go and vote for Senator VANDENBERG and 
send him here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understood the Senator to say that 
was a privilege. I agree with him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say it is. There may be in the State 
of Michigan 500,000 voters; and suppose only 50,000 voters 
come to vote on the election day. Would the Senator feel 
that the Senator from Michigan should not take his seat 
because only 50,000 voted to send him here? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; but I do not think the analogy 
is justified. I pass the almost irresistible inclination to detour 
for personal comment; but I do not think there is any analogy 
between a public election, with a secret ballot, at a large 
series of stated polling places conveniently accessible to all 
interested electors, and a mass meeting called by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, whipped up, unquestionably, by the 
paid committee members of the structure which the Secre- 
tary has created all over the country in respect to his opera- 
tions, and manifestly made to order for secretarial control 
of the result. Does not the Senator agree that that pictures 
the situation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I do not believe the voting can be 
manipulated in that manner. In fact, so far as I am con- 
cerned, we are giving to the tobacco farmers a certain right 
which we think will improve their condition. That is our 
theory. Assuming that is correct—if I notify the tobacco 
growers of North Carolina, for instance, and the tobacco 
growers of Georgia that we expect to impose a marketing 
quota under this act—the Secretary of Agriculture cannot 
go and notify a little bunch over in Raleigh and another little 
bunch over in another neck of the woods, and say, “You folks 
in those two places vote for the tobacco marketing quota 
so that we can tie up all these other fellows.” That is not 
the spirit of it, and that is not the way it is going to be done, 
because the Secretary is to fix the way the referendum is 
going to be held. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He is going to have to advertise it, and 
it is to be carried on by people in the community elected 
by the farmers. What else will the Senator suggest so as 
to make it plain that it is an offer to all of the tobacco 
growers of a particular section to come and vote their 
convictions if they so desire? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For instance, I would suggest that 
the ballot be taken by mail, with a ballot mailed to every 
eligible commodity farmer in the given field of activity. 
What has the Senator to say about that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, it would be possible to stuff 
the ballot box and do things like that. I am assuming that 
we are all honest, and that we are going to carry on the 
referendum as we should carry it on. The Senator from 
Michigan is now assuming a condition which may have pre- 
vailed in certain elections. I am going to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the farmers of a locality, and assume that 
they will take care of their interests, and will come to the 
polls, just as the voters of Louisiana would come and vote 
for me for the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will yield further, I 
am very much interested in this referendum provision, be- 
cause it is a pretty serious thing, and I suppose there is a 
grave constitutional question; at any rate, it is a very serious 
thing when it is proposed that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be allowed to call an election in which a minority of farmers 
raising a given commodity can force a hundred percent of 
all the farmers into a compulsory system. May I ask how the 
voting is to occur? Let us take the case of wheat. Does the 
farmer with a hundred acres have the same vote that a 
farmer with 50,000 acres has? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He does. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is just man for man? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and the same with tobacco. In 
fact, there is no distinction made as to any of these com- 
modities so far as the voting power is concerned. It is really 
relegated to the farmer, whether he be a tenant farmer or 
not, just so he is a farmer; just so he cultivates a certain 
acreage of the commodity that is proposed to be voted on. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the Senator object to a slight 
change in the system so that, instead of requiring two- 
thirds of those voting to agree, which, as the Senator con- 
cedes, could be something of a fiction, so far as the full 
representation and reflection of the farmers is concerned, 
there would be a requirement for a 51-percent vote of all 
involyed in the commodity production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would be probably impossible to 
accomplish. Cotton farmers may want the quota and be 
sincere about it, but just say, “Let George do it. Somebody 
else will do it for me. I am not going to the polls and vote,” 
the same as they do in many elections. I have known of 
elections held in Louisiana, where there are 400,000 voters, 
when as few as 75,000 or 100,000 came to vote. If every- 
one is to have a chance, as I feel would be the case under 
the pending bill, all could be given an opportunity. They 
know whether or not it is for their welfare; and if they feel 
it is not for their welfare, let them come and organize and 
vote against it. The privilege is accorded to every tobacco 
grower and every cotton grower, and I have faith that they 
will come and vote for their interests. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would not the Senator concede that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will be greatly interested in 
precipitating this compulsion as soon as possible? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I do not believe that of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, because I believe the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the interest of the farmers of the United States 
at heart. He ought to have, and if he has not, kick him out. 
That is my view. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Well, Mr. President, the Senator 
seems to arrive at the rather strange conclusion that if the 
Secretary is interested in the compulsion which the pending 
bill permits, he has done something that is inimical to the 
farmer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; he has certain rules and regula- 
tions by which he is guided. The matter must be submitted 
to all of the farmers. That is, it is advertised, it is pub- 
licized. Another provision in the bill is that after the 
referendum is held and after the quota is distributed among 
the farmers as per the yardstick laid down in the bill, then 
any tobacco grower has the right to question the acreage, 
or the poundage, as in this case, allotted to him. One could 
not ask anything beyond that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is going afield from my 
inquiry now. I am still interested in the referendum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand all that, but the point is 
that the election is so held, and the quotas are so distributed 
after that, that the cotton man or the tobacco man or the rice 
man will be on guard and will come and vote to protect his 
interests. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us be entirely realistic about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER, That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My question is no reflection upon the 
Secretary. The Secretary believes in the theory of the bill, 
does he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not talked with the Secretary 
much about the bill; I do not know, but I think he does, I 
feel that the Secretary might probably like to see some 
amendment put into the bill, perhaps, with reference to the 
method of fixing the quotas for wheat and corn. There is 
a little difference there, but I think that, as a whole, the 
Secretary, from what I can understand—though, as I have 
said, I have not talked much with him about it—feels that 
the bill is a step in the right direction and will lead to some- 
thing better in the future. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Secretary agrees with 
the theory of the bill. Agreeing with it, has he not already 
a great organization spread through the country which is 
responsive to his administrative orders—local committees, 
State committees, and district committees? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say that, because I would 
not want to charge the Secretary 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I mean a perfectly legitimate ad- 
ministrative organization. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator does not mean it that way. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana mean by that? 

» Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the Senator’s question, 
he means, does not the Secretary have them under his 
thumb? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I mean precisely that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not misjudge the Senator’s mean- 


ing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the answer? What does 
the Senator think about it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not want to charge a county 
agent in my parish, for instance, an honest, sincere man, 
with bowing down to the whims of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is not what he does. He is a 
soulmate of the Secretary of Agriculture, or he would not be 
in the job he has. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He may be responsible indirectly to 
the Secretary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But he does not owe his job to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well; he is probably sympa- 
thetic or he would not have the job. Does not the Senator 


Mr. ELLENDER. Who? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The local committeeman. He is 
probably sympathetic with the Secretary’s scheme of things? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that it is not the county agent, it is not a man under the 
Secretary of Agriculture who will handle the election. It 
will be handled by the local farmers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand that. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon; I had no intention of making such a lengthy 
interruption. In a word, however, what I am submitting 
to the Senator is that when an election respecting compul- 
sion is called, there is in existence a great existing machinery 
which is sympathetic to the general idea of compulsion, and 
there is not in existence any comparable machinery upon the 
other side. Therefore, all the impulse will be in behalf of 
voting the compulsion, and in addition to creating a situa- 
tion that is made to order for this machinery to assert itself 
in behalf of the Secretary’s ideas, the Senator is quite will- 
ing, as I understand his very frank answer to my question, 
that a minority of farmers dealing in a given commodity 
shall bind all the farmers in that commodity to compulsion 
under the directions of the Secretary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; Iam. I say in further answer to 
the question of the Senator from Michigan, that if he will 
read the hearings as to cotton and tobacco—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I cannot read the hearings. They 
are not in print. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can get them. Several 
days’ hearings are in print and are on the Senator’s desk 
now. If the Senator will read those hearings, he will find 
whether the cotton farmers of the South and the tobacco 
farmers of the South are willing to be controlled. I would 
say that in the case of cotton I believe that not less than 
80 to 85 percent of the cotton farmers of the entire South 
want control with, as they put it, teeth in it—solid teeth 
in it. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, GEORGE. I ask the Senator if under the provisions 
of the bill the referendum is to be taken on each specific type 
or class of tobacco? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. I also ask the Senator, because he has been 
very diligent in the committee hearings and in a study of 
the whole subject, whether under this allotment to the indi- 
vidual farmer, speaking of the tobacco allotment, substan- 
tially the same program that is now in use or has been in 
use during the past 3 or 4 years when the Soil Conservation 
Act has been in effect would be followed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator mean with respect to 
the allotments? 

Mr. GEORGE. In respect to the allotments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to the Senator that I have 
an amendment to offer which will carry out the very idea 
that the Senator is now expressing. Under the terms of 
the bill as originally drafted a tobacco farmer would get a 
minimum of 2,400 pounds, or he would get his average 
tobacco production for the preceding 3 years. 

Mr. GEORGE. Whichever was the smaller. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; whichever was the smaller. At 
the request of quite a few tobacco growers I have prepared 
an amendment so as to make the bill conform as nearly 
as possible to the method of distribution which has pre- 
vailed in the past under the Soil Conservation Act. The 
idea is not to give any tobacco grower less than he has 
produced in any one of the preceding 3 years. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, not to reduce him below that 
amount. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Louisiana proposes to 
offer an amendment which will have that effect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that is the purpose of the amend- 
ment I propose to offer. If the Senator will turn to page 44, 
I shall gladly read it to him. In connection with that 
amendment, covering the point the Senator from Georgia 
has just mentioned, I will propose a further amendment 
providing that in the case of flue-cured tobacco the allot- 
ment shall be 3,200 pounds rather than the 2,400 pounds 
originally fixed in the bill. The purpose of the amendment 
is to raise the quota as to flue-cured tobacco. I understand 
that in the case of flue-cured tobacco an economic farm unit 
consists of 4 acres. 

Mr. GEORGE. And 3,200 pounds is considered an average 
production during ordinary years? 

Mr. ELLENDER, Yes; with 4 acres. At an average of 800 
pounds per acre the 4 acres would give to that farmer a mini- 
mum, that is, a fixed amount of 3,200 pounds. The farmer 
then can have facilities on that farm in order to take care of 
that amount of acreage. In other words, that is about the 
Way an economic farm unit operates in Kentucky and various 
other States with reference to flue-cured tobacco particularly. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the flue-cured tobacco area? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is substantially correct. 
What I was most anxious to know was, if the amendment 
should be adopted, would it follow that the individual tobacco 
producer would not be cut down below the quota he has had 
under the program during the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that the Senator proposes to 
lift the minimum from 2,400 pounds, as provided in the bill, 
to 3,200 pounds. 


Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to flue-cured tobacco only. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Yes. That relates to North Carolina. We 
produce flue-cured tobacco. At 30 cents a pound, 3,200 
pounds would amount to $960. Assuming that it would cost 
the farmer half that sum to produce it—and I think that is 
a fair figure—then he has been limited to an income of 
one-half of $960, which is $480. That is done by act of law, 
and that is to stand forever. What does the Senator from 
South Carolina say about that? 

Let us get the idea clearly before us. By an act of the 
Congress of the United States provision is made with respect 
to a man with some land and a little family, the members of 
which are growing up; he is given an allotment and a mini- 
mum by which his income, even at very good prices, is lim- 
ited for as long as he lives to $480. Can the Senator from 
Louisiana reconcile that with anything like humanity or 
progress? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The purpose of the bill, of course, as I 
conceive it, is to help the farmer—to help him get a better 
price for his products. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator think it helps the farmer 
so to fix the situation by law that as long as he lives his 
income cannot be over $480 a year? Is that helping the 
farmer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. A farmer of that kind, I will say to the 
Senator, will get his just proportion—in fact, the same pro- 
portion as may exist with respect to other farmers in that 
locality. It does not necessarily mean that a farmer culti- 
vating a piece of land of the size the Senator describes will 
get only 3,200 pounds. If he has produced more than that 
in the past, he can produce more in the future. If he has 
a family such as the Senator has described, with several 
children growing up, his production in the past would, in 
all probability, have exceeded the minimum that is fixed in 
the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; but I am taking the case of a great 

many farmers whose production in the past has been 3,200 
pounds or less; and my point is that now, by act of the 
Federal Government, we fix it so that he can never have a 
hope, as long as he lives, of getting any more money than 
that. 
Here is a man who has a family. Over here are other 
farmers, some getting as much as $10,000 a year. Now, by 
act of Congress, it will be said to the one class of farmers, 
“You shall always have $10,000”; but to this little fellow over 
here it will be said, “You shall never have more than $480 
a year.” 

I simply wish to know if that is a good policy or a good law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, as I said, I believe that it is 
going to do the farmer more good if he plants a limited acre- 
age, rather than letting him cover creation and get nothing 
for his tobacco. I think he might be better off by operating 
under the provisions of the bill. If we read the bill as a 
Whole 

Mr, BAILEY. I am just speaking about the small man 
here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me continue. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I suggest that the bill be read as a 
whole and that then reference be made to page 81, where 
we provide that the farmer must grow his own living. I 
assure the Senator that if the farmer of North Carolina, who 
in the past planted 4 acres or planted 6 acres of tobacco, 
to produce a certain amount, gets a parity price for his crop, 
and he knows in advance approximately what that price is 
going to be, he will be better off than the man who plants 
a large acreage of tobacco at a time when tobacco, let us 
say, is 30 cents a pound, but when he goes to pick it he gets 
only about 10 cents a pound. 

What the farmers of this country want more than any- 
thing else is stable prices. They do not want exorbitant 
prices for what they produce. That is not the point at all. 
What the farmers want is to know that when they produce 
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a bale of cotton, when they produce so many pounds of to- 
bacco and expect to get 14 cents a pound for the cotton and 
30 cents for the tobacco, that when they market that to- 
bacco and that cotton they are not going to get 10 cents a 
pound for the tobacco and 5 cents a pound for the cotton. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am much obliged to the 
Senator. He has told us what he thinks the farmer wants; 
that is a matter of opinion. I am going to say that I do not 
know of any farmer on earth who wants his annual income 
for life limited to $460. Perhaps he does, but I do not believe 
it. We will differ there. But I come to another question. 
The Senator just now said that he believes that two-thirds 
of the farmers voting should have a right to impose the, 
control terms of this bill upon the other one-third. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, ELLENDER. That is correct, and that is what the 
bill provides. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is taking the view that the 
one-third who are limited so long as they live to $460 a year 
can be made the victims of the other two-thirds who, say, 
are getting a thousand dollars a year, and who can always 
outvote the one-third. Does the Senator intend to con- 
tend that there is any substance of right or virtue in a situ- 
ation in which two-thirds of the farmers can control the 
other one-third or in which two-thirds of the painters 
of America can control the other third or in which two- 
thirds of the preachers can control the other third or 
two-thirds of the mechanics can control the other third or 
two-thirds of the merchants can control the other third? 
Why should we make a rule which gives two-thirds of the 
farmers the power to control the lower third—I mean lower 
in income—and keep them at $460. I should be glad if the 
Senator would explain that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out to the Senate as best I 
could, this whole country has been governed since the Civil 
War by less than a third of the people of the country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that Government relates to policies; I 
will agree to that. We do have control, but we do not have 
control by mass democracy. The majority of the people of 
the United States cannot possibly control the policies of 
North Carolina, and they never have done so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the marketing quota is not, as he says, estab- 
lished for life. If a number of farmers this year should 
be in the fix the Senator says his friend would be in, they 
could get together and perhaps defeat the vote next year 
and not have any quota at all. I will bet the Senator all I 
have that if the election should fail and an overproduction 
should follow and the farmer should get about 10 percent 
or 15 percent of his original price for tobacco, he would come 
back and vote himself a quota. He will have the right to do 
it; he will have the opportunity to express his views and vote 
for or against the proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should like to respond to 
the Senator’s proposal to bet me all he has got: 

Mr. NORRIS. And I should like to hold the stakes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think it is necessary to argue 
it any further. 

Mr. BAILEY. But I am unwilling to carry on the argu- 
ment by the willingness of one on the other side to bet on 
his opinions. I will let that go. What I am getting at 
is—and it is very serious with me—that the Senator is taking 
the view that because there is a theory of democracy in 
America that theory can be carried into all the relationships 
of life. I am going to ask leave just to say a word to him. 

The theory of democracy in America is representative, 
constitutional democracy; it is not mass democracy; and it 
relates only to those matters in which the Government is 
concerned. When the Senator undertakes to carry that 
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theory out into the relationship of one group of men to 
another, he has gone a bowshot beyond anything we have 
ever undertaken here. I understand the Senator has taken 
the view that two-thirds of the farmers who have allotments 
of, say, 5,000 pounds or more shall always have the right 
to control the other third who have allotments of 3,200 or 
less and keep them in that position. If that be the Sena- 
tor’s view, I should like to have him say so. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Let me ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether he considers that a more serious matter than that 
two-thirds of those who vote—not all the property owners 
affected, but of those who vote—in a bond election may im- 
pose a tax on the property of the man who does not vote? 
Let me ask further if the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is any more serious than 
that a small number of property owners, so long as the two- 
thirds who participate vote favorably, may impose taxes for 
paving, for irrigation assessments, or any other of the 
numerous taxes that are levied upon the minority? In 
other words, a majority such as was suggested a few min- 
utes ago can vote numerous taxes which may have the effect 
of taking entirely away a man’s property. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The same principle is involved. 

Mr. POPE. Is this any more serious than that which is 
recognized throughout the country? My own judgment is 
that it is not half so serious. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All the farmers are given the oppor- 
tunity to express their views. Every tobacco producer is 
given that opportunity; and if he chooses to sit at home and 
not go and express his views by the ballot, why, just let 
him do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no way to compel the grower of 
any product involved in this bill to vote any more than there 
is any way to compel any ordinary voter to vote. Up toa 
few years ago the constant complaint in this country was 
that not more than 50 percent of the eligible voters ever 
voted even at Presidential elections. So, in all cases in the 
election of governors, Senators, and other officials in this 
country, when the entire voting population does not turn out 
a minority of all the voters eligible select the men to hold 
public office. 

Either in politics or agriculture, in the absence of any law 
or any requirement that is compulsory upon the voters to go 
to the polls, is there any other way by which an expression 
may be obtained than by a majority or a two-thirds vote of 
those who are sufficiently interested to cast their ballots? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I tried to make plain a 
while ago. What the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Idaho have said applies with equal force to 
such an election as is contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. McGru in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the Senator who is to 
conduct the elections under this bill. Referring to the anal- 
ogy the Senator from Kentucky was just using, if a man 
goes to the polls and votes in violation of law, if he votes 
when he is not eligible to vote, he may be subject to prosecu- 
tion and be sentenced to the penitentiary, and we have public 
Officials whose duty it is to see that the law is observed, and 
we have regulations, prescribed by law, as to who shall vote 
and as to the whole election procedure. That is true in every 
State in the Union. But the referendum provided for by this 
bill, as I understand, is entirely an unofficial election, without 
any provision as to who shall prescribe the eligibility of voters, 
without any penalty for fraudulent voting or anything of the 
sort, except the will of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. But when the Secretary provides that 
only farmers shall yote—cotton farmers, tobacco farmers, or 
rice farmers, as the case may be—that establishes the quali- 
fication; and if a man is a farmer he may vote. 

I say the Secretary of Agriculture is as competent to pro- 
vide for holding a referendum as is the Secretary of State 
to hold an election; at least, I am willing to repose that 
confidence in him. I am further willing to permit the farmers 
themselves, the farmers who are affected, to conduct the 
election, as is provided under this bill. 

Mr. CLARK. According to the analogy just used by the 
Senator from Kentucky, between this sort of election and a 
general election, it seems to me that it entirely leaves out 
the regulations contained in the law of every State in the 
Union as to the qualifications of judges, in some cases as to 
registration, as to the preparation of the ballot, as to the 
expenses of the judges that conduct the election, and the 
canvassing officers. The whole thing is left absolutely in the 
discretion of an administrative official, namely, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It is no reflection on the Secretary of 
Agriculture or on any other Government official to say that 
there is absolutely no analogy between that sort of an election 
and the elections provided for by the election laws of every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The analogy which I used was in re- 
sponse to the complaint that a minority of all eligible voters 
might control the situation, which, of course, is true always 
in any referendum whether it is political or otherwise. I 
recognize the force of the Senator’s differentiation between 
this referendum and an election provided by law in a State. 
At the same time it might be remembered that while the 
A. A. A. was in force the Secretary of Agriculture held 
numerous referenda throughout the country among tobacco 
growers, wheat growers, and corn growers with respect to the 
continuation of the program. An overwhelming majority of 
those who voted were in favor of continuation and I never 
heard of any complaint of any fraud or any effort to vitiate 
or nullify the real effect of the election. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to get through this after- 
noon, if possible, but I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. In reply to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Kentucky, there has always been very great doubt in the 
mind of anybody who lives in the corn country or the wheat 
country that those referenda to which the Senator referred 
did correctly represent the views of the farmers involved. 
So far as any protest or charge against the election was con- 
cerned, there was no machinery set up by which a protest 
could be made because the Secretary of Agriculture set the 
thing up on his own responsibility without any authority 
of law whatever, and there was no way in which a protest 
could be made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam willing to leave that to the farmers 
and let them decide the matter. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. BURKE. I should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana to the defense made by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] today and on other occasions while 
the debate has been going on in reference to a minority vote 
imposing the restrictions. The defense is that bond issues 
are voted that way, that a small minority may impose a heavy 
bond issue upon the taxpayers of communities. I would sug- 
gest to the Senator from Idaho that he look into that matter 
a little more thoroughly. He will find, I am sure, that that 
system works so badly everywhere that all our communities 
now have imposed further restrictions and no longer leave it 
to a bare majority of those who go to the polls, but the com- 
mon provision is that 60 percent of the highest vote cast in 
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the last general election must be cast, so that there would not 
be any possibility such as we might have under this refer- 
endum of 30 percent of those who think they are corn pro- 
ducers going to the polls and the required percentage of that 
number imposing compulsory quota restrictions. 

Mr, POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For about 2 minutes. 

Mr. POPE. Two minutes will be sufficient. 

I may say to the Senator from Nebraska that I happened 
to be mayor of a city for a number of years. A number of 
elections were held under a provision of law requiring a two- 
thirds majority to carry a bond election. I am also familiar 
with elections held in various districts with which I have 
been in one way or another connected. Changes may have 
been made in the law in many sections, but those same pro- 
visions exist and have existed for 20 or more years in my 
State of Idaho and in my home city. I have never heard 
any complaint with reference to the matter. Wherever 
there is any organized opposition to a bond issue, since only 
a one-third vote is required to defeat it, it is almost in- 
variably defeated. That is in cases where there is any or- 
ganized opposition. But in my State it is regarded as about 
as well established as the method of voting at general elec- 
tions after registration. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for another question. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand the import of the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho. He sees no difference be- 
tween a bond issue for public improvements and a vote 
amongst farmers to control the minority. I will let it stand 
in just that way. If he does not see the difference I do 
not know that it is worth while to try to make him see it. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana another ques- 
tion. I know he is tired and I do not like to burden him 
unduly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall be glad to have the Senator pro- 
pound any question he may desire, 

Mr. BAILEY. On page 46 of the bill I find this provision: 

Any person who knowingly acquires from a producer tobacco 
marketed by such producer from a farm in excess of the marketing 
quota for such farm shall be subject to a penalty of 50 percent 
of the market price of the tobacco on the date of such acquisition. 

The market price of tobacco in North Carolina today is 
somewhere between 24 and 28 cents. We will call it 24 cents. 
That would mean a penalty of 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. The next bracket or provision is 3 cents per 
pound in the case of flue cured, Maryland, or burley, and 2 
cents for any other kind. Why make the distinction between 
12 cents and 3 cents on flue cured, bright, or burley? It 
happens that Kentucky and Tennessee produce burley and 
North Carolina produces bright? 

If we put a very small tax of 3 cents a pound on burley, 
then those who produce an excess might be able to afford to 
produce it and market it because they would get 20 cents a 
pound for the quota and then would get 17 cents a pound for 
the excess. But in North Carolina the farmer who gets 20 
cents for his quota would get only 10 cents for his excess. 
It is prohibitive with respect to him, but not prohibitive with 
respect to the burley producer. Why should that discrimi- 
nation in the tax be made? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no discrimination. As I inter- 
pret the provision, the purchaser will be subject to the penalty 
of 50 percent of the market price of the tobacco on the date 
on which he sells, “or 3 cents per pound in the case of flue- 
cured, Maryland, or burley, or 2 cents per pound in the case 
of all other kinds of tobacco, whichever is the higher.” 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator clears my mind by saying the 
tax in North Carolina would be only 3 cents. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can really see no difference. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is that the Senator’s view? 

Mr. ELLENDER. My view is that whichever is the higher 
would prevail—either 50 percent of the market price or the 
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price fixed in the provision to which the Senator has invited 
attention. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator can read it that way, can he? 
Is that the intent of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the interpretation I would put 
upon it personally. I cannot answer the Senator’s question 
as to why a difference should be made. 

Mr. BAILEY. Assuming that the meaning of the bill is 
3 cents a pound penalty, and tobacco is now selling at 24 
cents a pound, I could sell my quota for 24 cents a pound 
and I could richly afford to sell my excess for 21 cents a 
pound. The Senator’s proposed control would mean nothing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That may be true, but that is not the 
interpretation I place on that section. 

I may say further, with reference to any tobacco that is 
produced over the quota, that a tobacco farmer is not pre- 
vented under the terms of the bill from growing more than 
his quota. He is only prevented from marketing it. If he 
chooses to grow a thousand pounds more than his quota, 
he can grow that much tobacco and either sell it and pay the 
50 percent penalty or he may keep it in storage and sell it 
the next year. 

I cannot imagine anything more fair than that, and I 
think this provision is in accord with the views of the 
majority of the witnesses in the tobacco- area hearings. 
However, I may say that many witnesses testified that they 
would rather have absolute control; but I think the bill as 
drafted with reference to tobacco expresses the sentiment of 
the vast majority of the witnesses who testified at the hear- 
ings held in the tobacco States. 

I do not know that I have anything else to add with refer- 
ence to tobacco. On page 45 the Secretary, under section 43, 
is authorized to suspend quotas in case it should be deter- 
mined that a sufficient supply of tobacco is not in sight. He 
may adjust the quotas under that part of the bill in case of 
national emergencies, or war, or anything of that kind. 

The bill further provides that the farmer shall keep 
records of the sale of tobacco, and, likewise, the 
of tobacco may be required to keep records in order to keep 
tab on the tobacco that is bought and sold. That provision 
in a measure is about along the same lines as contained in 
the other sections of the bill with reference to other com- 
modities. 

Now we come to the rice section of the bill. 

The essential difference between the rice part of the bill 
and, let us say, the corn and wheat part of the bill is this: 
As I said earlier in the day, in the case of fixing marketing 
quotas with respect to wheat and corn, the commodity is 
produced and must be impounded in bins. After that is 
done—that is, after the marketing quota is put in effect and 
after the commodity is impounded—the farmer who sells 
corn or wheat in violation of the law is penalized according 
to the provisions of that part of the bill. In the case of rice 
the bill is a little different. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator spoke of impounded corn. May 
the farmer feed that corn to chickens if he sells the eggs? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it is to be left there for marketing. 
In other words, in order to be fed, it must be released, as I 
understand. The only way by which, let us say, corn could 
be released is if the farmer agrees for the next year to divert 
enough acreage to produce normally whatever is impounded. 

Mr. BYRD. Who releases it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Secretary of Agriculture, of course. 

Mr. POPE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator from Virginia that 
2 or 3 days ago he raised that question with me; and since 
that time I have checked on the bill as carefully as I could 
so far as corn is concerned. I have also discussed the mat- 
ter with persons in the Agricultural Department, and the 
conclusion at which I have arrived is that there may be 
removed from the sealed or stored portion of the grain suf- 
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cient for seed and for consumption on the farm, but not 
enough to feed stock or poultry for marketing. 

Mr. BYRD. Suppose a farmer had some chickens and 
sold half the eggs and ate half the eggs, could he use any 
of this corn to feed the chickens? 

Mr. POPE. Of course, the Senator may raise numerous 
questions of that kind. If the farmer marketed a substan- 
tial portion of his commodity, and did that as a part of his 
business, I should assume that the rule would have to be 
applied. If he divided the commodity half and half, I do 
not know exactly what would be determined. My judgment 
is that under a liberal interpretation of the bill, if only an 
inconsiderable part of the commodity were marketed, the 
rule would not apply. 

Mr. BYRD. Suppose the chickens became very prolific at 
certain seasons of the year, and while normally the farmer 
did not sell any eggs, the chickens at certain seasons pro- 
duced so many eggs that the farmer wanted to sell some of 
them. Could he feed the chickens this impounded corn and 
sell some of the eggs? 

Mr. POPE. My own judgment is that if the matter were 
a minor one, it would not be regarded as an infringement. 

Mr. BYRD. It would be a technical infringement, how- 
ever. 

Mr. POPE. A technical infringement, yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Another thing—I observe that the bill pro- 
vides that a farmer who has a starving neighbor is not per- 
mitted to give him any corn or wheat that the farmer raises. 
Is it necessary to provide in the bill that a farmer shall not 
give away his own products? 

Mr, POPE. Under the definition of marketing—which is 
the ordinary definition of marketing, I may say—I do not 
suppose that a man would be prosecuted for giving a little 
corn or wheat to a neighbor, but that again might be a 
technical violation of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. But he would be guilty of violating the pro- 
visions of the bill. I understand marketing to be a trans- 
action in which a man gets something in return for his 
product. If he gives it away, he gets nothing in return. 
Why is it necessary, then, to prohibit a farmer from giving 
away some of his wheat and corn if he wishes to do so? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am very desirous of 
trying to complete my remarks this afternoon; and unless 
there are further questions I shall proceed. 

The quota for rice is fixed in this way: There is first 
established what is known as a domestic allotment. In- 
stead of taking into consideration the amount of rice pro- 
duced for home consumption and adding to it our exports, 
the only amount of rice that is to be considered in fixing 
the domestic allotment is the amount of rice which is pro- 
duced for consumption in the United States and that which 
may be produced for sale to Cuba. 

The reason for considering exports to Cuba is that there is 
at the present time, as I understand, a trade agreement be- 
tween this country and Cuba whereby Cuba has agreed to 
reduce its tariff on rice to such an extent that the rice pro- 
duced in this country may be sold in Cuba on the same basis 
as rice shipped into Cuba by other countries. The total of 
our domestic consumption, plus shipments into Cuba under 
the existing tariff preferential, is designated as the domestic 
allotment. The bill provides that the domestic allotment shall 
be broken down—that is, shall be distributed among the 
States—in proportion to the amount of rice produced in each 
State, first, for the past 5 years; secondly, for the past year; 
and thirdly, on the base acreages fixed under the Soil Conser- 
vation Act. 

It is thought that distributing the quota among the States 
under that yardstick would be the best and most equitable 
way in which to do it. After the State domestic allotment 
is fixed, instead of breaking it down to counties as is done 
in the case of cotton, corn, and wheat, the quota is left to 
the State as a whole, and is distributed among the farmers 
as follows: 

One-third of the quota fixed by the Secretary is to be 
distributed on the basis of the base acreage for the farmer 
under the Soil Conservation Act. 
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Another third is to be distributed according to the aver- 
age amount of rice produced by the farmer for the past 5 
years. 

The third portion of the allotment is distributed among 
the farmers in proportion to the average amount of rice 
produced by each farmer in 1937. The reason for this 
method of distribution is to give to each farmer an equitable 
allotment, and in the making of the distribution with ref- 
erence to the second and third methods I have described, the 
amount of diverted acreage must be taken into considera- 
tion, so that the rice farmer who did not comply with the 
agricultural-adjustment and soil-conservation programs will 
not be given an advantage over one of the other farmers 
who did comply. In other words, the whole acreage of rice 
that was planted by a noncooperator will be given weight, 
but likewise, as to the cooperator, we are going to add to his 
base acreage, if he followed the soil-conservation plan, the 
acreage he diverted, and that, in our opinion, is going to 
give to each grower a just and equitable allotment. 

The next provision in the bill with reference to rice is as 
to the marketing quota. As I said a moment ago, the pro- 
vision with respect to the marketing quota differs from that 
relating to wheat and corn in that in reference to rice the 
marketing quota is based, not on what the farmer has on 
hand, but on what he is going to produce the following year. 
The Secretary would fix the figure as to the amount of rice 
that is necessary to maintain a normal supply, which con- 
sists of so much for home consumption, so much for export, 
and 10 percent of domestic consumption and exports for 
carry-over. When that figure is established as a marketing 
quota, then the marketing quota is referred to the rice 
growers by referendum. If one-third of the rice growers vote 
against the quota of course it does not become effective. 
However, if by referendum the farmers vote for it, then the 
marketing quota is distributed among all the growers, 
whether cooperators or noncooperators, on the same basis 
provided for the domestic allotment which I have just de- 
scribed. 

Each farmer is allotted so many pounds. There is nothing 
in the bill to prevent a farmer from producing more than 
his quota. If he does, he can sell it, but must pay a penalty 
of half a cent a pound for each pound that is sold in excess 
of his quota. That feature of the rice title operates about 
in the same way as does the penalty provided in the tobacco 
title. The only difference is in the amount, I believe. 

With reference to rice I may say further that the bill as 
originally drafted contemplated the imposition of a process- 
ing tax. For that reason it was provided that benefit pay- 
ments, that is, the payments to be made from the taxes 
collected from the processor, would be paid on the domestic 
allotment, and I feel that if the processing tax is not voted, 
it will be necessary to amend the bill so as to make the soil- 
conservation payments apply as in the past. 

The bill does provide for soil-conservation payments, but 
the amount of payment is relegated to a fixed maximum 
amount per pound on the domestic allotment, and I feel 
that if a processing tax is not imposed, then that limitation 
should be taken off, so that whatever is allotted to rice under 
the Soil Conservation Act may be paid on the whole domestic 
allotment, or, if the limitation is left in, then the bill should 
be amended so as to include rice sold for export. Either way 
the bill is amended will cover that situation, and I propose, 
before I offer the amendment, to await action in the House 
of Representatives, to see whether or not a processing tax 
will be put on rice. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Apams in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. At the bottom of page 53 and the top of page 
54 appears the provision placing rice definitely under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Acts, 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
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Mr. POPE. On line 7, page 54, there is this sentence: 


Such soil-conservation payments shall be at a rate not to exceed 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound of rough rice, and shall be made 
as soon as practicable after compliance with the conditions pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (b) of this section has been 
determined. 

That fixes a maximum payment under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act of five-tenths of 1 percent, or a half a cent a 
pound. There is a formula on page 93 which applies to all 
the commodities coming under the Soil Conservation Act, and 
the limitation on page 54 to which I have referred seems to 
me to be inconsistent with that general formula. It could 
amount to nothing but a limitation, and since for this year the 
12% cents per hundred, or one-eighth of a cent per pound is 
paid by way of conservation payment, I have never been able 
to see the necessity for the advisability of having that limi- 
tation, because I am sure the Senator does not want rice to 
have an undue part of the soil-conservation payments, and if 
the producers of rice are permitted to come under the formula, 
as tobacco does, and as all other commodities except wheat 
and corn and cotton do, then we would be assured of exactly 
the same treatment of rice under the Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I fear the Senator from Idaho did not 
understand the explanation I made of that provision- just 
before he asked his question. 

In line with what the Senator is suggesting, I expect to 
propose an amendment, on page 54, line 7, as follows: After 
the word “Such”, strike out “soil conservation”; and strike 
out all of line 8 and all of line 9 down through the words 
“shall be”, so that the sentence would read as follows: 


National income—Agriculture’s contribution to national income, 


nonagri percent 
percent nonagricultural is of national income, and tariff acts in effect 
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Such payments shall be made as soon as practicable after com- 
pliance with the conditions prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section has been determined. 


If the Senator will refer to subsection (b), he will note 
that in order to be able to obtain soil-conservation payments 
the rice farmer must plant not in excess of the rice acreage 
allotment made to him pursuant to the agricultural program 
for such year and upon such other conditions and practices 
which may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
On the other hand, the rice farmer may set aside 1 acre 
to fallow for every acre planted to rice. I think that my 
amendment will cover the point which the Senator has just 
raised. 

Mr. POPE. I would think so. Although I have not 
studied subsection (b), I believe that amendment would be 
appropriate. All I wanted was to see that rice was treated 
just the same as any other commodity. I am very anxious 
there should be no discrimination in the proposed legisla- 
tion in favor of or against any commodity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I may state to the Sen- 
ate that in due time I propose to offer several amendments 
to the pending bill, and I shall not take the time of the 
Senate this afternoon to discuss those amendments, as I 
had previously intended. 


As part of my remarks in connection with the bill, Mr. 
President, I ask that a table of the national income from 
which I read this morning be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


cultural income, agricultural is of national income, 


Year 
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11850-1923 from Agriculture's Share in the National 
ture. 1924-36 from Monthly Indexes of Nonagricultural and National 
Department of Agriculture. 

TIRSO footnote 1. 1924-36 calculated by Southern Division. 

y 
(Pema R iff History of the United States, G. P. Putnam, 1931. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I further offer, in connection with my 
statement, a table of statistics applicable to the bill in ac- 
cordance with the formula written in the bill as ace 
commodity. I think that will be of interest to Senators. 


October 1935, Division of Information, 
ince knees Haar, Program 


culated by Southern Division. Total national income minus agriculture’s contribution to national income. 


Tariff acts! 


Act of 1846: Moderation of protection. 
Act of 1857: Further reductions. 
i — 55 en increase. 5 
4 t ara Teria 10 percent red 
ikar dreia uction, which 
85 85 Increase. 1883. because of too full 


sion Mckinley, Further oe of protective 
system. 1894: Wilson Act; decrease duties. 
1807: Dingley; favored protection. 


1909: Payne-Aldrich. Revision downward. 


1913: Underwood. Drastic reduction. 


1921: Emergency, ini 
1922: Fordney-McCumber. Further increase 
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1930: Smoot-Hawley. 
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Adjustment Administration, U. S. Department of Agricul: 
Janning Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 


ask that it be printed in the Recorp as part of my state- 
ment. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1937 


Statistics satisfying definitions of S. 2787, Nov. 22, 1937 


keting ver 
Percent supply of norma 
Parity price Oct. 15, 1887 cents 
Farm price Oct. 15, 19887. . do 

Farm price as percent of parity 
percent.. 


2 RAER Ebrgs 
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” shall be the 
yearly average 


1 “Normal year’s domestic consumption” and ‘‘normal year’s 
yearly average quantity consumed in the United States and I 
exported from the United States during the 10 marketing years immediately pre- 
ceding the marketing year in which such consumption or exports is determined, 
adjusted for current trends in such consumption or exports. 5 

3 “Normal supply” of cotton shall be a normal year’s domestic consumption and 
ch plus 35 percent of a norma! year’s domestic consumption and exports as an 
allowance 


for a normal carry-over, for wheat 10 percent, for corn 0 percent, for flus- 


cured tobacco 175 percent of a normal year’s domestic consumption and 65 percent 
of a normal year's 7 5 5 and rice 10 percent. 

3 “Reserve supply ſevel“ shall be the normal supply plus a percentage of a normal 
supply adequate to insure a sufficient quantity to meet domestic consumption and 
export needs in years of drought, fi or other adverse conditions, as well as in 
years of plenty. In the case of tobacco such percentage shall be 5 8 the 
case of rice, 10 t. Ever-normal granary” for wheat and corn shall be such 
ppi in addition to the normal supply but not in excess of 10 percent thereof. _ 

4 the total supply of wheat or corn at the of the marketing year will 
exceed the normal supply by more than the 3 percentage: Wa 10 percent; 
corn, 10 percent; rice, 15 percent; the Secretary shall proclaim a nati marketing 
quota shall be in effect for marketings of corn, wheat, and rice. A marketing 
quota shell be in effect for tobacco when the Secretary finds that the total supply of 
tobacco as of the beginning of the marketing year then current exceeds the reserve 
supply level therefor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CoreLanD] the other day raised the question as to 
the additional cost to the consumer if the bill shall be passed. 

I want to say to the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
that in addition to what we have already done in aid of the 
farmer, we are simply going a step further in our efforts to 
help him. The next thing we must do, as I see it, is to try 
to draw the consumer nearer the farmer. I want to staie 
to the Senator from New York that when I left home last 
September to attend hearings of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in Spokane, good old 
Louisiana yam potatoes were selling at 2 cents per pound. 
That is what the farmer was getting. When I got to Boise, 
Idaho, the home of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pork! 
I visited many of the markets in that city. I visited mar- 
kets in other cities also. I saw some of the Louisiana yams 
on sale in these markets and the consumer in Boise, Idaho, 
was being asked 12 % cents a pound for those potatoes. Just 
imagine that, Senators! Here was a farmer in Louisiana get- 
ting 2 cents a pound for this product, and the consumer in 
Idaho was paying 12% cents. 

I say to you, Senators, that the sooner we can pass legisla- 
tion, if it is possible, to draw the consumer and the producer 
nearer together, the better off the farmer, as well as the con- 
sumer, will be. 

We must cut out some of these bloodsuckers, as I call them, 
these leeches, who take the farm products and gamble with 
them, and then make the producer and the consumer suffer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It invariably happens, due to the price 
spread between the producer and the consumer, that when 
the product reaches the consumer the cost is three times as 
great as the amount the producer gets. The case of the 
Louisiana yam spoken of by the Senator is an exceptional 
case. When the farmer in my section is getting 5 cents for 
his milk, the consumer in New York City pays 15 cents. It 
happens almost invariably that between the producer and 
the consumer there is that multiplication. 

I remember that when we were talking about the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill the producer was getting seven and one- 
half billion dollars for his crop, and the consumer was 
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paying twenty-two and one-half billion dollars for the prod- 
ucts. So I sympathize with the Senator in what he says. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in further connection 
with the cost of production I desire to submit certain data 
which will, no doubt, be of interest to Senators. I have here 
figures of estimates of sales value of specified articles deriv- 
able from one bale of cotton, 478 pounds net weight. In 
making one pair of men’s overalls, 2 pounds of cotton are 
required. Out of a bale of cotton, 239 pairs of overalls can 
be made. At $1.10 a pair, which is the prevailing price, the 
manufacturer gets for that bale of cotton $262.90. 

The producer of a carded broadcloth shirt uses seven- 
tenths of a pound of cotton to make that shirt. Six hundred 
and eighty-three shirts can be produced from one bale of 
cotton. At $1 each, which is the Montgomery-Ward price, 
and very cheap, to say the least, the manufacturer and the 
in-betweens get $683 for that bale of cotton. 

Let us consider bed sheets. It takes 1.8 pounds to make a 
bed sheet. Two hundred and sixty-six sheets can be made 
out of a bale of cotton. At 95 cents each, a total of $252.70 
is what the producer and the in-betweens get. 

Let us take men’s handkerchiefs. To make a dozen men’s 
handkerchiefs requires 0.56 pound of cotton. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty-three dozen handkerchiefs can be made from 
a bale of cotton. At 70 cents a dozen, or $597.10, that a bale 
of cotton in the form of hankerchiefs sells for, goes to the 
manufacturer and the in-betweens. 

Today the producer of that bale of cotton gets the sum 
of $35. The man who produces it, who is responsible for 
all of it, who takes the chances, the hazards, gets the enor- 
mous sum of $35. 

Let us take the case of wheat. Sixty pounds of wheat will 
make 46 pounds of flour. With the water, salt, and yeast 
added to make the bread each pound of wheat will make 
one loaf of bread. If wheat sells for 60 cents a bushel, 1 
cent of it goes to the farmer who produces it. 

If it sells for $1.20, only 2 cents of the 10 cents goes to 
the man who produces it, and the rest goes to the man who 
grinds that wheat and makes it into flour and the baker 
who bakes it and the retailer who distributes it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to be able to 
draw the producer of a commodity and the consumer of that 
commodity nearer together and thereby make both of them 
benefit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the statement to which I 
have just referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Estimates of sales value of specified articles derivable from I bale 
of cotton (478 pounds, net weight) 


Approxi- Esti- 

mated 

Approximate} mate quan- sales 
i amount of ble Hoem value of 

Articles cotton re- 4 bale. ¢ | Selling price 1 | quan- 

—— cotton 478 tity 
manufacture | pounds, net 3 
1 pair men's overalls 2 pounds. . 239 pairs 51. 10 --| $262. 90 
l carded broadcloth shirt 0.70 pound - -| 683 shirts. $1 8 683. 00 
1 bedsheet 81 by 99, 128 threads | 1.80 pounds. 266 sheets. 95 cents each. 252. 70 


per square inch. x 
1 dozen men’s handkerchiefs, | 0.56 pound. -| 853 dozens-| 70 cents dozen-| 597.10 


1634 inches square. 


“T Selling prices taken from catalog of Montgomery Ward, fall and winter, 1937-38 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if there are no further 
questions, I have concluded my statement and yield the 
floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained the floor. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. In order that the tables which are on the 
walls of the Chamber may be of more value to Senators, I 
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desire to read the line or paragraph of the bill which sets 
out the formula, and then I desire to have the illustrations 
contained on the tables to which I refer follow the pro- 
vision of the bill which I shall read. 

Before doing that I wish to say that one of the greatest 
difficulties under which we have been laboring in connection 
with the entire bill is the difficulty of putting into words 
the result of very simple calculations with figures. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it be practical to have these 
matters printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; it would be practical to have these tables 
printed in the Record. They have been prepared so that 
they may be printed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why does not the Senator ask that they 
be printed in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair ask the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Pore] whether it would not be possible 
and timesaving to refer to the section of the bill, and that 
can be printed ahead of the table. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I think that should be done if it is under- 
stood that the tables may be printed as part of my remarks. 
The provisions of the bill are shown at the top of the tables 
to which they apply. 

To illustrate the difficulty we have had in stating simple 
calculations in the way of formulas, I shall give the Senate 
the following as an illustration: 

Add to the smallest even digit a number twice as large and 
then subtract from the result thus obtained a number one- 
half the result of the two previous transactions and then 
add to that result the first number mentioned herein. 

That sounds obscure and difficult; yet any first-grade stu- 
dent can compute that transaction. All it means is that 2 
plus 4 equals 6, 6 minus 3 equals 3, and 3 plus 2 equals 5. 

That is all it means. That, however, illustrates the diffi- 
culty under which we have been laboring. 

It will appear that the language of formulas in the bill 
when presented in the form of figures, such as I have here 
given, is so simple that anyone can readily understand it. 

Therefore, I ask that the provisions of the bill be printed 
in the Recor at this point, and that the figures contained 
in the tables be printed in the Recorp following the state- 
ment of the bill, in order that they may be available to Sen- 
ators who desire to see in simple calculations the language 
which they may have regarded as obscure and difficult. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 

[Sec. 6, p. 10] 
PARITY PAYMENTS FOR COTTON, WHEAT, AND CORN 

Sec. 6. (a) Promptly following the close of each marketing year 
for cotton, wheat, or corn, the Secretary shall make parity pay- 
ments to farmers engaged in the production of such commodity 


for market during such marketing year, provided, in case of wheat 
and corn, the farmer is a cooperator. Such payments shall be 


100 percent of the tted to be so planted, then the 
cooperator shall be conclusively presumed to have devoted 100 
percent of the permitted acreage to the production of the com- 
modity. Such payments, in case of cotton, shall be made upon the 
quantity of cotton produced on each farm under the national 
marketing quota for cotton. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), the parity 
payment shall be computed at a rate equal to the difference between 
the current average farm price for the commodity during the mar- 


average farm price and the maximum income rate is less than the 
applicable parity payment rate. 
(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
partiy payments for cotton, wheat, or corn with respect to the mar- 
eting year ending in 1938 shall be computed at the rates heretofore 
announced by the Secretary under the 1938 agricultural conserva- 
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tion program in connection with farm goals for cotton, wheat, and 
corn, respectively, in case such rates are greater than the rates 
hereinbefore in this section provided. 

(d) The first parity payments mađe under this act with respect 
to cotton, wheat, or corn shall be those made following the close 
of the marketing year therefor ending during 1938. 

[Schedule A, p. 21] 

SCHEDULE A.—Surplus reserve loan, parity paymen*, marimum 

income rate 


Loan, parity-payment, and maxi- 

= . — Rape pony A follow- 
reentages of the 

at the beginning of the marketing 


If the total supply at the beginning of the 
marketing year, in terms of a percentage of 
the normal supply, is as follows: 


Up to 100. 
100 up to 101. 
101 up to 102 


i 
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109 up to 110. 
110 up to 111 
111 up to 112 
112 up to 113. 


8888888888888 
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1If the parity-payment rate is greater than the difference between the current 
average farm price and the maximum income rate, then the parity payment is com- 
puted at a rate equal to such difference. (See sec. 6.) 


ILLUSTRATION OF PARITY-PAYMENT RATE FOR WHEAT 
[Sec. 6, p. 10, and schedule A, p. 21] 
Rate to be determined and payment made at the close of each 
marketing year 

Assume that at the beginning of the marketing year: (1) The 
total supply of wheat was equal to 100 percent of the normal 
supply, and (2) the parity price for wheat was $1.25 per bushel 
and that during the marketing year the current average farm 
price was $1.10 per bushel. 

For a supply up to 100 percent of normal, the first line of 
schedule A is applicable, and (1) the parity-payment rate is 
15 percent of the ty price (15 percent of $1.25 per bushel= 
18% cents per bushel); (2) the maximum income rate is 100 
percent of the parity price=$1.25 per bushel; (3) the current 
average farm price is $1.10 per bushel; (4) the difference between 
the current average farm price and the maximum income rate is 
15 cents per bushel. 

Therefore, since the rate shown in schedule A (18% cents) 18 
greater than this difference (15 cents) the parity payment will 
be made at the rate of 15 cents per bushel. 

(Page 18, line 14:) 

Second, the percentage, if any, of the soil-depleting base acreage 
for the commodity to be diverted from the production thereof 
during such marketing year in order to effectuate the declared 
policy, but in no event shall such percentage be so great that, 
upon the basis of the national average yield for the commodity, 
the total supply of the commodity at the end of the marketing 
year is likely to be less than the normal supply thereof. 

(b) Adjustment contracts shall require cooperators engaged in 
the production of wheat or corn for market to divert from the 
production of the commodity during any marketing year the 
percentage of the soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity 
proclaimed the under this section. Such contracts 
shall further provide that such cooperator shall engage in such 
soil-maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices with respect 
to his soil-depleting base acreage diverted from the production 
of the commodity, as shall be provided in his adjustment contract. 
Comparison between base acreages and acreage allotments for wheat 

[See p. 18, line 14] 


And the estimated carry-over on July 1, 1938, is do 200, 000, 000 


Then the production needed from the 1938 crop 
J!! S pa HGRA) MS ESO ESN bushels.. 647, 000, 000 
If the national average per acre is_.__- 
The acreage of wheat needed in 1938 is_ 
The above determination would be made under either ap- 
proach—base acreages with diversion or acreage allotments. 


1937 
If base acreages are used the following calculation would be 
made: 
National soil-depleting base acreage acres... 67, 400, 000 
Acreage needed to be produced do. 58, 800, 000 
eka to be diverted from production..do_....§ 8, 600, 000 
n base to be diverted by each cooper- 
RADY PAE ah ERG IES 1 ai pot BOE NUE rcent__ 12.8 
1 the 3 base acreage for wheat for a 
pe EDA SEO REE CI a pO ry aN DAS acres 200 
198 pe ees to be diverted would be. do 25. 6 
Acreage to be devoted to wheat would be do 174. 4 
If the acreage allotment approach is used, no base 
acreage would be determined for this farm, but the 
acreage allotment for the particular year illustrated 
would te 8 >: 174.4 


(Page 25, lines 3-17:) 

The Secretary shall determine and specify in such proclama- 
tion the amount of the national marketing quota for the com- 
modity both in terms of the quantity which may be marketed 
and in terms of a percentage of the soil-depleting base acreage of 
each farm. The amount of the national marketing quota for the 
commodity shall be so fixed as to make available during the mar- 
keting year at least a normal supply of the commodity and in no 
event shall it be less than the normal supply for the commodity 
adjusted by deducting, first, the carry-over available for market- 
ing and, second, the quantity not produced for market, nor, on 
the other hand, shall it in any case be greater than the ever- 
normal-granary supply level similarly adjusted. 

Illustration of national marketing quota for wheat 
[See p. 25, lines 3-17] 


Assume that the normal supply for 228 (p. 67, 


un e — E R ushels.._ 770, 000, 000 
And that ever- normal granary for nae (p. 70, 

a A aA a a eon EAA ushels.. 77, 000, 000 
Then ever-normal-granary supply level RE 847, 000, 000 
Now assume that on July 1, 1938, the carry-over 

TTT bushels.. 200, 000, 000 
And the crop produced in 1938 1s do- 800, 000, 000 


Then the total supply (p. 66, line 18) is__--_- do. 1,000, 000, 000 
This supply exceeds the normal supply by do 


1938 crop (see sec. 21 (a), p. 24). 
AMOUNT OF NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 
1. Not less than— 
(a) Normal supply bushels.. 770, 000, 000 
Less (b) carry-over available for market do 200, 000, 000 
2 ue (c) quantity not produced for mar- 
TT bushels... 30, 000, 000 
Which leaves as the minimum quota. do. 540, 000, 000 
2. Not more than— 
(a) Ever-normal supply level do. 847,000, 000 
Less (b) carry-over available for market.do_... 200, 000, 000 
wr less (c) quantity not produced for mar- 
!!!.... SL ES RE Ee bushels 
Which leaves as the maximum quota do 617, 000, 000 
Assume that the amount of the national marketing 
quota is fixed midway between the minimum and 
maximum, which 1. bushels... 578, 500, 000 
MARKETING QUOTA PERCENTAGE OF BASE 
ACREAGE 


Assume that national average yield of wheat is 11 

bushels per acre; then the acreage needed at aver- 

age yields to produce the amount of the national 

marketing quota would be acres.. 51, 700, 000 
The national soil-depleting base acreage for wheat 

(D u unde 10) . T—TtTT—.:.. enna acres... 67, 000, 000 
Then the specified percentage of the soil-depleting base 

acreage for each farm (p. 25, line 6) is.__percent._ 72 

(P. 27, lines 10-15:) 

The marketing quota for any farm shall be the amount of the 
current crop of the commodity produced on the farm less the 
normal yield of the farm acreage planted to such crop in excess 
of the percentage, as proclaimed under this section, of the farm's 
soil-depleting base acreage for such crop. 

Illustration of farm marketing quota for wheat 
[See p. 27, lines 10-15] 
Farm quota actual production less normal yield of excess acreage] 

Assume that proclamation pursuant to section 21 (b) specifies the 
national marketing quota for wheat to be equivalent to 77 percent 
of the soil-depleting base acreage for each farm (p. 25, lines 3-9): 


Then for a farm with a base acreage of acres— 200 
77 percent of the base acreage 18d 154 
Assume that acreage actually planted 18 do.... 220 
ae e, acreage over specified percentage of base acre- 
SEEE ——T— u—„-—t . ——-„½i sa-enia ae bl acres... 66 
And | if ger yield per acre for farm is bushels 10 
The normal yield of excess acreage 18 do — 660 
Assume that actual yield per acre on farm is. . 15 
Then actual production on 220 acres is do. 3, 300 
Subtracting normal yield of excess acreage or._........do..... 660 


Leave as the farm marketing quota do. 2, 640 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin] and myself I desire to offer some 
amendments to the pending bill. The purpose of the amend- 
ments is to relieve the dairy farmer and the poultry farmer, 
producing milk and eggs for the market, from certain restric- 
tions in the bill which we believe are dangerous and harmful 
to those great industries and particularly harmful to the 
consuming public. 

One of the purposes of the amendments is to restrict the 
operations of the bill to wheat and corn raised for marketing, 
the purpose being merely to make clear that the poultryman 
or the dairy farmer who is raising corn or wheat for the pur- 
pose of feeding his stock and for no other purpose, who is not 
selling those products in the market, shall not be included 
within the restrictions of the bill. 

Another purpose of the amendments relates to the problem 
in connection with soil maintenance, soil building, and dairy 
practices. We propose that, instead of using the newly re- 
leased acreages for the raising of grain or products covered 
by the bill, such released acres shall not be used for grazing 
and for dairy development. 

Another purpose of the amendments, which is to carry out 
the same thought, would appear on page 30 in connection 
with wheat or corn raised “for market.” 

Then, referring to the last one, beginning on page 71 
where the term “market” is defined, we there propose to 
exclude from the definition “poultry”, so that it will read: 

The term “for market” in the case of wheat and corn means for 
disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift, or by feeding (in any 
form) to livestock (except dairy cattle). 

Lastly the same thought is found in line 9, page 72, where 
it is provided that wheat and corn raised for feeding to poul- 
try and dairy cattle on the farm must be brought under the 
restrictions of the bill. 

In connection with my remarks I ask that the very brief 
language of the amendments may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
printed, and lie on the table, and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Corxlaxp and Mr. 
Austin to Senate bill 2787, the agricultural-relief bill, viz: 

eee 14, line 2, after the word ‘corn’, insert the words ‘for 
mar A 

“On page 19, lines 6 and 7, strike out ‘soil-maintenance, soil- 
building, and dairy’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘soil-maintenance 
and soil-building.’ 
ei page 30, line 10, after the word ‘corn’, insert the words ‘for 

“On page 72, line 1, strike out the words ‘poultry or’ and insert 
after the word ‘livestock’ the following: ‘(except dairy cattle). 

“On page 72, line 9, strike out the words ‘poultry or’, and in 
line 11, after the word ‘household’, insert a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: ‘or if fed to poultry or dairy cattle on his farm.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I presume the Senator 
from Oklahoma does not desire to proceed at this late hour? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield to me at this 
time, then, I shall ask for an executive session. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of Dr. Wixom S. Sibley, to be as- 
sistant surgeon in the United States Public Health Service, 
to rank as such from September 22, 1937. 


Mr. BULKLEY, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of John Phillip Wenchel, of 
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Washington, District of Columbia, to be Assistant General 
Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in place of 
Morrison Shafroth, resigned. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of John W. Kern, of Indiana, to be 
a member of the Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term 
of 12 years from June 2, 1926, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Justin Miller. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Anams in the chair). The 
reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING EM- 
PLOYMENT OF SEAMEN—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that as to six draft conventions and two recommendations 
concerning employment of seamen, adopted at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, October 6-24, 1936, and sent to the 
Senate on August 19, 1937, being Executive Documents V to 
CC, inclusive, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, the in- 
junction of secrecy may be removed and that such docu- 
ments be subject to be printed. At the same time, in this 
connection, I ask as a part of this request, that a letter from 
the Secretary of State under date of November 19, 1937, to- 
gether with a letter from the Secretary of Labor addressed 
to the Secretary of State under date of November 5, 1937, 
recommending this action, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the in- 
junction of secrecy is ordered removed from Executive Docu- 
ments V to CC, inclusive, Seventy-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, and the letters referred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The letters are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 19, 1937. 
The Honorable KEY PITTMAN, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR Prrrman: I enclose a copy of a letter from the 
of Labor, dated November 5, 1937, suggesting that the 
draft conventions and recommendations concerning the employ- 
ment of seamen, adopted by the International Labor Conference 
in October 1936, together with the documents transmitted with 
them by the President to the Senate, be removed from the in- 
junction of secrecy. These documents were printed confidentially 
as Executive Documents V to CC, inclusive, in the first session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. g 

As the Secretary of Labor states, the conventions themselyes 
were adopted at open meetings of the International Labor Con- 
ference and have been publicly printed and circulated by the 
International Labor Office. I agree with her suggestion that, in 
view of the relation which these conventions have to the interests 
of a large number of shipowners and maritime employees, it 
would be desirable to remove the injunction of secrecy from them 
and from the documents which were transmitted with them to 
the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 5, 1937. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY or STATE. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: I am writing to you with regard to the six 
draft conventions and two recommendations concerning the em- 
ployment of seamen adopted at the International Labor Conference, 
October 6-24, 1936. 

As you know, when these conventions were submitted to the 
Senate by the President on the date of August 19, 1937, the con- 
ventions, the letter of transmittal, and the accompanying reports 
to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Chairman of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, together with certain memoranda regarding these conven- 
tions, were treated as confidential, and the documents printed by the 
Senate were labeled as such. For the reasons hereinafter set forth, 
I believe that their confidential status should be c , and I 
am taking this opportunity to request you, if you agree with this 
conclusion, to assist me in attaining this objective. 

All of these conventions were adopted at open meetings of the 
International Labor Office, were discussed publicly at Geneva and 
in the various member countries, and have been the subject of 
articles appearing in various periodicals. Moreover, in this country 
they were examined by the various departments and independent 
establishments concerned with the subject matter, and no attempt 
was made to keep these discussions secret. 
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In view of this background it was to be expected that many 
inquiries by shipowners and by representatives of seamen should 
be sent to this office concerning the present status of the conven- 
tions. For their contents concern a great number of people en- 
gaged in the shipping business, either as operatives or as employees, 
and they, being vitally interested in the ultimate disposition of 
these conventions, are desirous of having an opportunity to express 
their views on the merits of these conventions. Unless these docu- 
ments are made available to these individuals they feel that they 
will not be sufficiently well informed on the various factors involved 
to reach any intelligent conclusions. 

In view of the history of these conventions, which is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from that of the usual proposal treaty, I firmly believe 
that it would be in the public interest to remove the veil of secrecy 
from these conventions and documents and make them available to 
the public as Senate documents, 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANCES PERKINS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further re- 
ports of committees, the clerk will state in order the nomi- 
nations on the calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Finis J. Gar- 
rett, of Tennessee, to be presiding judge of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified of the confirmation of Judge 
Garrett’s nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations in the Army are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions for promotion in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the nominations in the Navy be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations in the Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the nominations in the Marine 
Corps be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
nominations in the Marine Corps are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1937, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 30 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
UNITED STATES Court OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Finis J. Garrett to be presiding judge of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


the 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Maj. Donald Sutter McConnaughy to Quartermaster 


Corps. 


Capt. William Andrew Smith to Quartermaster Corps. 
Maj. William Mayer to Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Richard Claire Carpenter to Field Artillery. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Curtis DeWitt Alway, major, Infantry. 
Louis James Lampke, major, Infantry. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
To be rear admirals 


David M. LeBreton 
Husband E. Kimmel 


To be captains 


Robert G. Coman 
Charles E. Reordan 


To be commanders 


Edward H. Jones 
Frank R. Dodge 
William W. Warlick 
Vincent R. Murphy 
Charles W. Styer 
Thomas L. Sprague 


Owen E. Grimm 
Einar R. Johnson 
Pal L. Meadows 
Thomas B. Inglis 
Earl E. Stone 


To be lieutenant commanders 


Charles O. Glisson 
William S. Price 
Donald F. Smith 
Louis G. McGlone 
Melville E. Eaton 
Walter G. Schindler 
Eugene B. Oliver 
Ralph E. Hanson 
Thomas L. McCann 
Clarence E. Aldrich 
George L. Russell 
Leo B. Farrell 
William D. Hoover 
Richard W. Dole 
Leon J. Huffman 


Howard R. Healey 
Lucien Ragonnet 
Frank T. Watkins 
Tom B. Hill 

John M. Higgins 
Carl F. Espe 
James P. Clay 
Edward C. Metcalfe 
John H. Leppert 
John P. Whitney 
Anthony L. Danis 


To be lieutenants 


Nic Nash, Jr. 
Walter J. Whipple 
Douthey G. McMillan 
John L. Ewing, Jr. 
Basil N. Rittenhouse, Jr. 
Guy W. Stringer 
Julian H. Leggett 
Richard E. Hawes (an addi- 
tional number in grade) 
George H. Wales 
Charles E. Weakley 
Delos E. Wait 
Henry S. Persons 
Earl A. Junghans 
Leonard T. Morse 
Robert B. McCoy 
Frank Novak 
Baron J. Mullaney 
John R. Moore 
Elliott W. Parish, Jr. 
Caleb B. Laning 
Claude V. Ricketts 
Robert J. Ramsbotham 
Richard C. Lake 
MacDonald C. Mains 
Harold E. Karrer 
Ralph C. Lynch, Jr. 
Carl A. Peterson 
Jacob W. Waterhouse 
Marvin G. Kennedy 
Edward F. Hutchins 


Oliver G. Kirk 

Robert DeV. McGinnis 
Earl T. Schreiber 
Arthur S. Hill 

Edward J. O’Donnell 
Warner S. Rodimon 
Edward R. Hannon 
William H. Watson, Jr. 
Frank B. Stephens 
Edwin P. Martin 
Goldsborough S. Patrick 
Benjamin Coe 

Lowell T. Stone 

Samuel B. Frankel 
James H. Mills, Jr. 
Kemp Tolley 

Frederic S, Keeler 
Clayton C. McCauley 
Stanley C. Strong 


Gustave N. Johansen 
Frank P. Mitchell, Jr. 
Francis D. Jordan 
Gordon F. Duvall 
John P. Rembert, Jr. 
Almon E. Loomis 
John Raby 
Alexander H. Hood 
Roderick S. Rooney 


Carl A. Johnson 

Leroy C. Simpler 
Cleaveland D. Miller 
Richard G. Visser 
Philip R. Osborn 
Leonard V. Duffy 
Andrew McB. Jackson, Jr, 
Wellington T. Hines 
Richard T. Spofford 
James H. Hean 

Peter H. Horn 
Charles B. Martell 
Bruce E. S. Trippensee 
Edmund E. Garcia 
William B. Epps 
Emery Roughton 
Manley H. Simons, Jr. 
Harry B. Dodge 
William C. Ennis 
Kleber S. Masterson 
Herman N. Larson 
Joseph A. E. Hindman 
John R. Craig 
Marshall E. Dornin 
Frank I. Winant, Jr. 
Raymond W. Johnson 
Richard M. Nixon 
Dayid L. Whelchel 
Ephraim P. Holmes 
Wilfred A. Walter 
Walter M. Foster 
Wiliam C. Butler, Jr, 
Robert L. Moore, Jr. 
John T. Hayward 
Frank L. Johnson 
Francis E. Bardwell 


To be lieutenants 


Fitzhugh McMaster 
Rufus L. Taylor 
Morgan Slayton 
Lewis C. Coxe 

Orme C. Robbins 
William C. G. Church 
Richard L. Mann 
John W. Howard 
Christy C. Butterworth 
Alfred D. Kilmartin 
Harry H. Graer, Jr. 
Paul L. Joachim 
Bernard A. Clarey 
Earl W. Logsdon 
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William H. Kirvan 
William T. Nelson 
Nicholas Lucker, Jr. 
Hugh T. MacKay 
Herman A. Pieczentkowski 
Thomas B. Haley 
Mell A. Peterson 
Burrell C. Allen, Jr. 
Samuel M. Randall 
George N. Butterfield 
John O. Kinert 
Denys W. Knoll 
Donald F. Krick 
Frank T. Sloat 
Francis S. Stich 
Edward S. Carmick 
George C. Seay 
Dudley W. Morton 
John R. McKnight, Jr. 
Lynne C. Quiggle 
Jefferson R. Dennis 
Robert J. Stroh 
John E. Lee 

Henry O. Hansen 
John Corbus 

Otis J. Earle 

John M. Lewis 
Gifford Scull 

Victor S. Gaulin 
Howard G. Corey 
Alfred E. Grove 
Lance E. Massey 
James W. Davis 
Eugene T. Sands 
Donald J. Sass 
Clyde B. Stevens, Jr. 
Frank P. Luongo, Jr. 
Kenneth McL. Gentry 
Thomas L. Wogan 
George M. Holley 
Robert J. Esslinger 


(junior grade) 


Ronald Q. Rankin 
Francis W. Scanland, Jr. 
Donald E. Pugh 

John H. Parker 

Fletcher L. Sheffield, Jr, 
William R. Peeler 

John C. Martin 
Richard S. Stuart 
Claude F. Bailey 

Harold W. Campbell, Jr. 
Herbert F. Carroll, Jr. 


To be surgeons 


William E. Pinner 
Henry M. Weber 
John M. Woodard 


Herman Seal 
Robert E. Baker 


To be passed assistant surgeons 


John D. Yarbrough 
John M. Wheelis, Jr. 
Robert L. Ware 
Alvin J. Cerny 
Langdon C. Newman 
Donald R. Tompkins 
Leslie D. Ekvall 
Joseph L. Zundell 
Benjamin G. Feen 
Francis K. Smith 


James B. Butler 
Erwin H. Osterloh 
Paul M. Hoot 
Harold E. Gillespie 
Ralph C. Boren 
Julian M. Jordan 
David H. Davis 
Lewis T. Dorgan 
Carl V. Green, Jr. 
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To be assistant surgeons 


Charles F. McCaffrey 
Alfred L. Smith 

Marion E. Roudebush 
Edward P. McLarney 


To be dental surgeons 


Edward B. Howell 
Francis G. Ulen 


Earle E. Metcalfe 
Jefferson Davis 
Joseph M. Hanner 


James I. Root 
Charles C. Tinsley 
Walter Rehrauer Henry R. Delaney 
Philip H. MacInnis Gunnar N. Wennerberg 


To be assistant dental surgeons - 


Jerome B, Casey Otto H. Schlicht 
Donald L. Truscott Mallie A. Griffin 


Gail T. Curren Roger V. Chastain 
Erling J. Lorentzen Wilbur H. Pederson 
Caryl J. Hoffer William J. van Ee, Jr. 


Lloyd W. Thomas 
Emeron F. Bachhuber David M. Fox 
Maurice E. Simpson Kenneth L. Urban 
To be pay inspectors 
William C. Wallace 
Thomas A. Durham 
William A. Best 
James D. Boyle 
To be paymaster 

George W. Bauernschmidt 

To be passed assistant paymasters 
Donald S. Gordon Ernest C. Collins 
John W. Haines Henry S. Cone 
Allan McL. Gray Milton C. Dickinson 

To be assistant paymasters 

Burrows W. Morgan, Jr. 


Stanley W. Eaton 


Charles J. Harter 
Robert O’Hagan 
Charles C. Timmons 
Robert L. Mabon 


John Vinn, Jr. 

To be chaplains 
Frank R. Hamilton Carl M. Sitler 
Lon P. Johnson David L. Quinn 


To be assistant naval constructors 
Allan M. Chambliss Walter E. Baranowski 
Charles H. Gerlach Edward R. Tilburne 
Edgar H. Batcheller George C. Wells 
To be a civil engineer 
Archibald L. Parsons 
To be assistant civil engineers 
Lewis M. Davis, Jr. James R, Davis 
Neil E. Kingsley Ernest S. Bathke 
To be a chief boatswain 
Arthur L. Parker 
To be chief pharmacists 
Russell P. Cunningham Alfred T. Simons 
William A. Washburn Addie Young 
To be lieutenants 
Richard R. Ballinger 
William T. Easton 
Eddie R. Sanders 
Bernhart A. Fuetsch 
Christian L. Engleman 
Jack S. Dorsey 


Doyle G. Donaho 
Alan R. Montgomery 
Hugh R. Nieman, Jr. 
John K. McCue 
Alan B. Banister 
John C. Alderman 
George F. Beardsley 
MARINE CORPS 


To be colonels 
Clarke H. Wells 
Maurice E. Shearer 
To be lieutenant colonels 
William A. Worton 
John W. Thomason, Jr. 
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< To be majors 
Clyde H. Hartsel 
Benjamin W. Atkinson 
William L. Bales 

To be captains 

John B. Hill Thomas B. Hughes 
James R. Hester Fred D. Beans 
William F. Parks August Larson 


William A. Willis 
John S. Holmberg 
Clarence J. O'Donnell 


Donovan D. Sult 
Norman Hussa 
Henry T. Elrod 


James M. Daly Robert L. McKee 
James P, Berkeley Edward B. Carney 
Edson L. Lyman Austin R. Brunelli 


To be second lieutenants 
Frank W. Davis Charles J. Quilter 
Charles N. Endweiss Frank G. Umstead 
To be a chief quartermaster clerk 
John L. McCormack 
POSTMASTERS 
INDIANA 


Marjorie I. Stevens, Cynthiana. 
James J. Littrell, Elkhart. 

Gene Harris, Fountain City. 
Jane Agnes Quinlan, Holy Cross. 
William H. Menaugh, Osceola. 
Oscar L. Philipps, Santa Claus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charies B. Weeks, Chocorua. 
Carroll N. Young, West Stewartstown. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frances E. Schmidt, Emerson. 
Ernest B. Helmrich, Hopatcong. 
Edith B. Brooks, Kingston. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Edwin Caperton, Alloy. 
William H. Hilborn, Beverly. 
Anna S. Been, Camden on Gauley. 
Blanche L. O’Dell, Hastings. 
George W. Kilmer, Hedgesville. 
George L. Carlisle, Hillsboro. 
Kerth Nottingham, Marlinton. 
Nell Bennett Wolford, Pickens. 
George L. Wilcoxon, Tams. 
Merle G. Raab, Triadelphia. 
Myrtle W. Orndorff, Wardensville. 
Thelma P. Forbes, West Liberty. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, from whom all blessings flow, 
minister unto us today. Let us pass into that reasonable- 
ness and quietness which are so essential to our vocation. 
We acknowledge our weaknesses and imperfections and 
fervently beseech Thee to inspire us with the spirit of the 
Master, that we may deal with all problems in the light of 
understanding and wisdom. Widen our spiritual horizons 
and let us feel and hear the call to higher states of being 
and blessing. Impress us, blessed Lord, that true merit 
lies in personal effort and sacrifice to make our fellows better 
and happier. We pray for the eyes of vision and hope, for 
the arms of faith, and for the feet of obedience. In our 
Redeemer’s name, Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following date the President approved and signed a joint 
resolution of the House of the following title: 

On November 26, 1937: 

H. J. Res. 516. Joint resolution to provide for certain ex- 
penses incident to the second session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a speech I made on November 28 at Valley 
Forge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Maverick asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—DISPOSITION OF ROAD FUNDS 

(H. DOC. NO. 407) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
referred to the Committee on Roads, and ordered printed: 


To the Congress: 

By the act of June 16, 1936, the Congress authorized appro- 
priations totaling $216,500,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939 for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder 
roads, elimination of grade crossings, forest highways, roads 
and trails, and highways across public lands, to be admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. This act also 
authorized appropriations totaling $21,500,000, for each of the 
fiscal years 1938 and 1939, for roads and trails within national 
parks, for parkways to give access to national parks and form 
connecting sections of a national parkway, and for Indian 
reservation roads, to be administered by the Department of 
the Interior. Under the first category there has been appro- 
priated to date on account of the authorizations for the fiscal 
year 1938 a total of $24,500,000 and under the second cate- 
gory a total of $13,500,000, or a grand total of $38,000,000, 
leaving $200,000,000 still to be appropriated for that fiscal 
year. To meet obligations under this $200,000,000 of out- 
standing authorizations, I propose to include an estimate of 
appropriation of approximately $100,000,000 in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1939, with the balance to be provided for 
1940. This takes care of the authorizations. for the fiscal year 
1938 and leaves for consideration the authorizations of $238,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. 

In view of the large amounts which have been contributed 
by the Federal Government, particularly during the past 5 
years, for the construction of public roads, and because of 
the necessity for taking definite steps to reduce expenditures 
for the purpose of securing a balanced Budget, I recommend 
that the Congress adopt the following policies: 

First. Provide for the cancelation of the 1939 authoriza- 
tions prior to January 1, 1938, by which date the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to apportion to the various States 
$214,000,000 of such authorizations. 

Second. Limit to not more than $125,000,000 per annum 
all public-roads authorizations for the fiscal year 1940 and 
for each of the next few succeeding years. 

Since the enactment of the first Federal Aid Highway Act 
in 1916, there has been appropriated for public highways, 
including allotments from emergency appropriations, more 
than $3,100,000,000, of which amount $1,490,000,000 has been 
made available during the last 5 years. This annual average 
for the past 5 years of $298,000,000 contrasts with an annual 
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average of less than $100,000,000 for the 5-year period pre- 
ceding the depression. 

There is another provision of the existing law relating to 
public roads which should receive consideration in this con- 
nection. The Secretary of Agriculture is required to appor- 
tion to the States the annual amount authorized for appro- 
priation, and to approve projects of proposed State expendi- 
tures thereunder which shall constitute contractual obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, regardless of the avail- 
ability of appropriations for their payment and of the fiscal 
outlook of the Treasury. This mandatory provision com- 
pletely ties the hands of the Executive as to the amount of 
road funds to be included in the Budget for any fiscal year. 
While I do not object to the apportionment among the States 
of such amounts as may be authorized for appropriation, I 
do most strenuously object to the mandatory incurrence of 
obligations by the Federal Government under such appor- 
tionments without regard to its ability to finance them from 
its revenues. I, therefore, recommend that the Congress take 
the necessary action permanently to eliminate this provision 
of our public-roads law. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Tue Wuite House, November 27, 1937. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks at this point in the RECORD 
in response to the message just read, and I may say there 
will be some difference of opinion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is with some degree 
of hesitancy that I rise at this time to reply to President 
Roosevelt's message, but as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Roads I feel that it is my humble duty. 

It is evident that President Roosevelt desires to reduce 
expenditures so that our indebtedness will not continue to 
increase, for which, of course, he is to be commended. It 
is also evident that he has been made to believe that large 
appropriations which have been made for highways could 
be greatly reduced as one of the elements to bring about the 
desired result. 

The Congress knowingly made the authorizations as they 
now exist. It has been thoroughly demonstrated during the 
past 6 years that the money expended for highways has not 
only given large employment to men whe needed the work 
but the expenditures along this line have added to the 
wealth of the country to an extent not excelled by any other 
method of public expenditure, 

The President also proposes that following this period, 
beginning with the year 1940, the entire authorizations for 
highways shall be limited to $125,000,000 a year. This 
would include regular Federal aid, which now is $125,000,000 
a year, and has been the normal program for several years, 
but it would eliminate the amount we are now trying to give 
to aid in the construction of necessary farm-to-market roads 
and the elimination of dangerous railroad grade crossings. 
His recommendation would also eliminate the amount we 
feel necessary to build roads in Government-owned territory, 
such as forest highways, Federal parks, Indian reservations, 
and public domains. 

In addition to this the President says that he is not par- 
ticularly adverse to the Congress making any authorizations 
it may desire, but that the law should be changed so that 
the amounts the States could depend upon for cooperation 
in constructing projects would be limited to the amount that 
is appropriated according to the judgment of the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget as to the funds that could be 
made available for that period. That, of course, would be 
like going back to the “horse and buggy” days when road 
building was an unstable business. 
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ROAD BUILDING IS AN ADVANCE PLANNING JOB 

The method of making authorizations in advance has been 
considered a sound policy. State legislatures, with rare ex- 
ceptions, meet every 2 years instead of annually, and they 
must know what the Federal Government expects to do. 
Most State highway departments now have an advanced road 
program outlined but the progress of this plan depends 
upon finances available and the Federal cooperation must be 
definitely known at least 2 years in advance. 

Many Members of Congress have favored a road-building 
program of longer than 2 years in advance, but others have 
felt that each Congress should only authorize funds for a 
period of time equal to the life of each Congress. And so 
for many years this policy has been observed with almost 
unanimous satisfaction. 

Grade-crossing eliminations, which have added very ma- 
terially to the Federal expenditures for highways in the past 
few years, were undertaken under the demand of the general 
public and on the recommendation of President Roosevelt 
himself to rapidly increase the elimination of these hazards 
because of the great loss of life and property. Subtracting 
this expenditure from the regular authorization, it may be 
observed that the Federal portion of road expenditures does 
not very greatly exceed the amounts provided since 1931. 

DIVERSION CLAUSE IN THE HAYDEN-CARTWRIGHT ACT 

The diversion-clause penalty provided in the Hayden-Cart- 
wright Act has without doubt kept many State legislatures 
from seizing gasoline and motor fees to meet general expendi- 
tures. 


In 1936 the Federal Government received a 1-cent tax on 
17,995,500,000 gallons of gasoline. In addition, taxes on the 
highway user were collected as follows: 


Truck excise tan ⁰ —-.᷑ê 8, 044, 000 
Auto parts and accessories 8, 748, 000 
Total ono och eden cece eccnennwconeses 140, 495, 000 
ad h h é ee a ee 
Grand tote ½⅛˙L27½09 OOO. 


Should the Federal Government reduce the 1939 authoriza- 
tion, they will increase the Federal diversion by that amount. 
Even under the present authorization there will be a diver- 
sion this year, and gas consumption has also increased. 

Why should the Federal Government penalize the States 
for what she herself is already doing? The reduction of the 
authorization will make the offense that much the greater. 

The only way for the Federal Government to be consistent 
if she reduces her road authorizations is to likewise reduce 
the tax on the highway user. 

SAFETY 


The steady uptrend in trafic deaths is a positive reminder 
of a lagging highway improvement program. Last year 
more than 37,000 people were killed on our highways and 
1,300,000 were injured. The uptrend in highway use de- 
mands a steady program of improvement if the uptrend in 
the highway death and accident toll is to be reduced. 

FEDERAL OBLIGATION 


I am afraid that President Roosevelt did not give full con- 
sideration to the obligations of the Federal Government 
when he proposed cancelation of the authorizations for 1939. 

Forty-eight States have made detailed plans for highway 
improvements in anticipation of allotments of Federal aid 
on the basis of authorizations in the Hayden-Cartwright Act 
approved on June 16, 1936. If these authorizations are now 
canceled, it will result in disrupting the State highway 
organizations, laying off thousands of engineers and other 
employees, the reduction of contracts, and a sharp decline 
in material and equipment purchases. 


BUSINESS CONFIDENCE 


The present greatly improved conditions of the highway 
industry is based on confidence in the future, confidence in a 
highway program extending well into 1939, confidence that 
the Federal Government will not abruptly withdraw from a 
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responsibility it voluntarily assumed 20 years ago to aid 
the States in building a connected system of roads, and from 
definite commitments made by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent last year for 1938 and 1939. 

On the strength of the orderly program authorized in the 
first Hayden-Cartwright Act in 1934 there was an immedi- 
ate business pick-up in the industries connected with road 
building. Employment increased sharply at the material 
and equipment plants. Contractors reorganized and started 
replacing obsolete and worn-out machinery. If Congress 
and the President now back up and Federal aid funds are 
now withheld, it is obvious that the reverse will be true; ex- 
pansion will cease and there will be a general lay-off of em- 
ployees throughout the industry, even before the program is 
actually curtailed. Assurance that the road-building pro- 
gram will continue for the balance of this fiscal year does not 
much help the general effect of this startling proposal. 

It is the psychological effect of this proposal that I fear 
fully as much as the loss to the Nation of vitally needed 
roads. 


WHY MAKE ROADS THE GOAT? 

The best illustration we can give to show how vital the road- 
improvement question is to the common people of this coun- 
try is the knowledge that our highways every day are being 
used by almost 29,000,000 automobiles and the number is 
steadily increasing. While these people using the highways 
realize that an improved road reduces their cost of transpor- 
tation, they also realize that there are many other things 
which the Federal Government is doing that need funds for 
those purposes. For that reason, should the Congress feel 
that expenditures should be reduced these people would be 
willing to share in the reduction of funds for road building, 
but they also feel that properly constructed highways, which 
would aid in the transportation of many things necessary 
for national defense, are at least equal to the necessity for 
battleships. Our citizens are not going to sit supinely by 
and permit the funds for expenditure for highways to be 
reduced while we are increasing our expenditures for other 
governmental activities. The matter of Federal cooperation 
in building roads covers a long period of time. It is so well 
established that many people have taken it for granted, but 
any proposition to make road construction the “goat” in 
plans for economy will, in my opinion, receive critical exami- 
nation on the part of the public, and in that attitude we who 
have given time and energy toward the legislation on this 
subject cannot help but agree. 

In short, I believe that our present program of Federal 
expenditure for roads should be continued at least until our 
present Federal highways are out of the mud and dust. If 
President Roosevelt could motor over some of the highways in 
my district, I feel sure he would agree with me on that point. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days after the completion 
of the consideration of the bill H. R. 8505, the farm bill, in 
which to extend their own remarks in the Recorp on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

THE FARM BILL 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8505, with Mr. Warren in 
the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Doxey]. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, all of us are more or less 
familiar with the conditions facing this country, especially 
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with reference to agriculture. I shall not devote very much 
time to a discussion of conditions. I know that there is not 
a Member of Congress, either in the House or in the Senate, 
who is not anxious to do something really worth while and 
constructive for agriculture. The trouble is and has been 
that we cannot agree on how to do it. 

Various Members of Congress sincerely and honestly, and 
with a desire to render service to the cause of agriculture, 
have introduced numerous farm bills. The several farm 
groups have recommended certain bills and programs. Vari- 
ous agricultural leaders have appeared before our committee 
and advocated this plan or that plan. However, the record 
will bear me out when I say that none of them, either indi- 
viduals, farm groups, or otherwise, have agreed on a general 
farm program for all agricultural commodities. They can- 
not even agree on a program for one commodity. Further- 
more, there is not an agreement on how to finance the pro- 
gram that they may advocate or propose. 

Any legislation as broad and intricate as a general farm 
bill has to more or less be a compromise. Various groups 
more interested in one agricultural commodity than in an- 
other have to first adjust their different plans and ideas; 
then the various groups have to meet with others interested 
in the general program and reach some common understand- 
ing as to the general philosophy of the whole program. This 
all takes time, effort, study, and patience. It is a game of 
give and take. 

It is much easier to talk about a general farm bill than 
it is to write one that will stand the test in the courts and 
otherwise. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has reported and 
presented to the Membership of this House for your con- 
sideration at this time a general farm bill that we feel is 
the best we could do under the circumstances, Our com- 
mittee has been working on it a long time. 

The bill does not contain a great many provisions that 
some of the members of the committee wanted. On the 
other hand, it contains some provisions that many of us were 
opposed to in the committee. However, in order to get a gen- 
eral farm bill, some of us yielded here and others yielded 
there and, after much work and discussion and drafting seven 
confidential committee prints, the majority of our House 
Committee on Agriculture agreed to report favorably this 
bill—H. R. 8505. 

We invite free and frank discussion of the bill. It is wide 
open for amendments and any changes the majority of this 
House votes to make. 

As one member of the committee, I trust that whatever 
changes and amendments are adopted will make the bill a 
better and more workable one and be to the best interests of 
the American farmer. 

I am of the opinion that in the final analysis, if and 
when we enact a general farm bill, the measure finally 
passed on will have to be worked out in conference between 
the Senate and the House conferees. 

The Senate farm bill (S. 2787) is vastly different to our 
bill (H. R. 8505).- The ground work, machinery, philosophy, 
and general provisions of the two bills are extremely differ- 
ent and approach the general subject of farm relief from 
entirely different angles. 

However, in order to get a general farm bill enacted, we 
may be driven to accept the rigid compulsion control features 
of the Senate bill. 

The country as a whole is interested in results. It is up to 
us as Members of Congress to provide the best ways and 
means to obtain the most satisfactory results. It is a grave 
and serious responsibility resting on the shoulders of Congress. 

In a general farm bill we cannot legislate just for one sec- 
tion of the country or just for the commodity in which a 
certain section is the most interested. We have to legislate 
for all major agricultural commodities and for all sections of 
the country. 

At this time no one knows what kind of a general farm 
bill will be enacted, and certainly I will not attempt here to 
discuss the constitutionality of this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, the question of how to get the money is 
a real problem. We all realize that it takes money, and a 
great deal of it, to successfully finance any agricultural pro- 
gram, With that condition facing us, the members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture gave patient and careful 
consideration to all the plans and programs proposed. We 
felt the responsibility, and we realized it was a grave and 
serious one that rested upon us, to bring out an agricultural 
bill national in scope and one which dealt with all agri- 
cultural commodities—that is, the five major agricultural 
commodities—and at the same time based on a sound finan- 
cial and economic basis. As a result of the thought, the 
labor, and the ideas of the members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, you today have this bill before you—H. R. 
8505. During the balance of my time it is going to be my 
purpose as best I can to explain this bill, but necessarily it 
will have to be in a general way, as the bill contains 86 pages 
and 423 sections. 

H. R. 8505 is divided into four broad titles. Each title is 
divided into a number of parts and each part into sections 
dealing with various and sundry agricultural problems and 
commodities. 

Title I continues and amends the present Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Acts. I shall not dwell at this time 
on the details of title I. 

Title II provides for loans on the major agricultural com- 
modities. The ever-normal-granary feature is tied into this 
section. 

Title III covers marketing quotas for the five major agricul- 
tural commodities: First, tobacco; second, field corn; third, 
wheat; fourth, cotton; fifth, rice. 

Title IV covers miscellaneous provisions and appropria- 
tions. We believe the appropriations in this bill stay within 
the present soil-conservation program to a great extent. In 
title IV we provide a vehicle for the reduction of freight rates 
on farm commodities. I could stop here and make a speech 
on the dire need for some kind of a reduction in freight rates 
on farm commodities and point out the great inequalities 
which exist at the present time. Of course, this is a matter 
which the Secretary of Agriculture must take up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In part 2 of title IV we provide for research laboratories 
to find new uses and new markets for agricultural commodi- 
ties. These laboratories are to be spread throughout the 
United States. For this purpose we provide an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 annually. 

We also extend indefinitely the life of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. We could talk for some time of 
the wonderful work this corporation has done. There is no 
Member of the House, no matter from what section he comes, 
whether from far California or from Maine, who does not 
know of some benefits which have been brought to his section 
in connection with the commodities of that section through 
the efforts of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
A great part of the funds for this purpose has come from 
the operation of section 32, about which there has been con- 
siderable discussion. We strengthen this provision under 
title IV of this bill, and I hope I shall have time to discuss 
with you the ideas and the intention of Congress with ref- 
erence to the future disposition of funds obtained under 
section 32. 

We not only provide for research laboratories, which is the 
only direct appropriation contained in the bill, except for 
administrative appropriations, but we also include pro- 
visions with respect to the 3-cent subsidy which was included 
in the third deficiency appropriation bill in regard to the 
1937 cotton crop. The language in that bill provided that the 
farmer who complies with the 1938 program is entitled to 
such a subsidy, but the one who does not comply is not 
entitled to it. We provide in this bill that this subsidy be 


paid the farmers. 

We all know that the most controversial title in this bill, 
the one which is giving you and has given my committee the 
most concern, is title III, which contains the marketing- 
quota provisions for the five commodities considered. Mem- 
bers of Congress and groups of people are naturally more 
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interested in one commodity than in another. We are the 
ones who have to undertake the writing of this bill, and in 
passing may I say in the kindest of spirit that it is a great 
deal easier to talk about a general farm bill than to write 
one which it is believed will stand the test in court and be 
practical and feasible in its operation. We had to approach 
the solution of the problem of tobacco from one angle. The 
problems of wheat and cotton are more similar than are 
those of the other three commodities, because wheat and 
cotton are what are known as export crops. They are world 
commodities, grown throughout the world. Field corn had 
to be approached from the viewpoint of possible difference in 
respect of the machinery involved and its operation, because 
these commodities cannot be put on a parity. When our 
colleagues and friends who have given a great deal of study 
and thought to the cotton question, or the rice question, per- 
haps, or any other special commodity, would introduce a bill 
relating to these commodities, and it would come before our 
committee, we would find that the plan would not be at all 
practicable in its application and that it could not be made 
into a general farm bill, which would apply to the other 
commodities. Therefore, we had to iron out these differ- 
ences. It was some job. 

I may say right here that our committee does not claim this 
bill is a complete answer to this general farm problem. 

Reverting to title III, you know as well as Land I do not 
say this in a spirit of flattery—that some able speeches were 
made here yesterday in regard to this situation. Those of 
you who followed the analysis and the logical reasoning in 
these speeches, I believe, know more about the farm bill this 
morning than you did yesterday. I hope those of you who are 
interested will read the committee report in regard to the bill. 

I may say in passing that our committee has a great chair- 
man, and we have a hard-working committee. We have eff- 
cient and obliging clerks, but may I say that Congress has in 
its legislative drafting service two men, John O’Brien and 
Gerald D. Morgan, who deserve the thanks not only of our 
committee but of the entire Congress. They worked day and 
night, and they deserve not only praise but thanks, because 
the report you will read is largely the work of these legisla- 
tive drafting clerks. 

Our purpose as a committee is to try to tell you how we 
hope this bill is going to work. Not one of us knows how it is 
going to be administered, but we did make an honest effort to 
try to get from the Department some idea of how they ex- 
pected to administer it, and we did try to tell them our inten- 
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tion, spelled out either in specific and definite terms or 
expressed in general terms, as to the way the bill is supposed 
to operate, and how we intend for it to be administered. 

We have placed the allotments under this bill on a tilled- 
acreage basis, We have abandoned, and we have let it be defi- 
nitely known that we want to get away from, the formula 
which has been used heretofore under the soil-conservation 
program of base acreage. This bill deals with tilled acreage, 
and the definitions are plainly set out in this bill. Tilled 
acreage is farmed land planted annually or in regular rota- 
tion. This gives the farmer who has tried to comply with a 
diversified program some rights and benefits which we believe 
he has been denied. I can best illustrate this to the Members 
of the House by taking an example, and naturally, coming 
from a great cotton-producing State, the State of Mississippi, 
I take cotton, although wheat could be used under different 
circumstances as an example. We leave some wide discretion 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and we make it discretionary 
with him to determine the national acreage with respect to 
the various commodities, including cotton. In the discussion 
before our House Agriculture Committee we took a national 
acreage basis, say 28,000,000 acres. 

Twenty-eight million acres, under normal conditions, will 
yield practically 12,000,000 bales of cotton. Twenty-five 
million acres, under normal conditions, will possibly yield 
10,000,000 bales; but, for purposes of illustration, take a 
28,000,000-acre national allotment, and I am simply trying 
to tell you who are interested in cotton how we think the 
bill will operate in a practical way. When the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines the national allotment, he next de- 
termines the various State allotments. Each State allot- 
ment takes a 5-year period on basis of acreage devoted to 
cotton, and whatever that basis is in proportion to the 
national allotment that is the aliotment for the State. 

Using the State of Mississippi, for example, in round 
figures, say it would, under a national allotment of 28,000,000 
acres, be allotted 2,000,000 acres for the State allotment; 
in fact, it would be about 2,746,000; and I have here a table 
worked out on this 5-year average with reference to the 
allotment to each State, and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert the table at this point as a part of my remarks for 
the reason that I shall not have time to discuss it in detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Cotton—28,000,000 acres prorated on basis of 10-, 5-, 3-, and 2-year average planted acreage, and on basis of planted plus 
: rented acreage 


28,000,000 acres prorated on basis of— 


10-year average (1928-37) 


,000 1,000 1,000 

Alabama | w| sot) “226 22 1 3 11 
Arkansas. 225 819 2,362 2357 8.42 
Gona OOOO] am) f 28 210 77 
7 — 

i ~ ae 615 . à 
Nen. BE 2727 9.74 2536 2887 9.24 
South Carolina 200 464] 1305 1, 306 4.66 
RSS 739 28. 88 10,804 10,756 | 38.41 
Southern region_| 25 471 90.97 | 25,462 25,489 | 91.02 
— — 283 1 01 298 295 1.06 

E 2⁰ 55 53 19 

97 3.49 961 962 3.44 

723 260 751 749 2.68 

90 132 92 92 20 

148 8 145 140 -50 

27 81 217 22 72 

20) 07 10 18 -06 

28,000 | 100.00 28,000 28,000 | 100.00 


Panis | Fe, re | ra 
us D! 
rented | States | 2070988 | States 


3-year average (1935-37) 


Planted | Percent Planted 
plus | of United of United| plus | of United 
Tented | States 8 

1,000 1,000 

acres acres 
2, 158 7.71 2, 233 7.97 7.99 
2, 400 & 57 2,379 8.49 8.50 
90 32 88 2 2 
2,124 7.59 2.158 7. 71 7.81 
1.252 4.47 1,259 4.50 461 
2,700 9.64 2, 679 9. 57 9. 64 
2, 489 8.89 2,602 9.29 8. 84 
1,319 471 1,318 4.71 477 
10, 744 38, 37 10, 663 88. 08 37.96 
25, 276 60. 27 | 25,379 90. 64 90. 34 
354 1.27 335 119 1.24 
5⁵ 20 53 .19 19 
936 3.34 944 3.37 3.38 
778. 278 767 2.74 271 
102 30 98 85 37 
169 . 60 164 50 61 
305 1.09 2 85 1.08 
25 -09 22 - 08 08 
28, 000 100. 00 28, 000 100. 00 100, 00 
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7.53 
8.99 2, 405 
32 90 
7.50 2, 184 
454 1, 258 
9.79 2, 692 
7.97 2,470 
4.70 1, 327 
38. 38 10, 571 


89. 81 25, 213 
a 
8 ¢ 
Noh Carolina. 3.15 
Tennessee... 274 
New Mexico 30 
Arirona. -73 
Calif 1.52 
(ea ee Tey is See ee 08 
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28,000,000 acres prorated on basis of— 


000 1,000 

acres acres 
2, 185 7.80 2, 2, 246 8.00 
2, 338 8.35 2, 2, 295 8.20 
93 .33 %4 94 „4 
2, 155 7.70 2, 2, 200 197 7.85 
1.84 441 1, 1, 238 „20 4.41 
2, 631 9. 40 2 2, 619 616 9. 34 
2, 548 9.10 2, 2, 708 702 9. 65 
1, 300 4. 64 1. 1, 301 299 4.64 
10, 636 37. 98 10, 10, 742 726 - 38,31 
25, 120 89. 71 25, 443 25, 406 90. 74 
384 1.37 289 292 1.04 
55 -19 56 55 -19 
943 3.37 969 968 3.46 
734 2.62 723 722 2.58 
111 .40 90 90 32 
202 72 162 168 60 
430 1.54 2⁴⁸ 279 1.00 
21 -08 20 2 -07 
100. 00 


1 Based on simple average of current 3 planted plus rented acreage and the highest of the 3 years (1935-37). 


based on percent 


of planted cotton acreage from 1935 to 1937. 


Ne growers acreage 
1 New growers acreage based on percent change of planted cotton acreage from 1935 to 1967 and adjusted for percent change of each individual Stats to the United States 


average. 


Mr. DOXEY. The State of Mississippi, say, gets a 2,000,- 
000-acre State allotment, then the necessary allotment out of 
that amount will be made to each county or each local area. 

I may say right here, frankly, that in committee I thought 
the provision was in the bill, and I think the chairman will 
bear me out in the statement, that this county allotment is 
to be on tilled acreage, just like the farm allotment, in order 
that the counties that have been diversifying will get their 
proportionate share of the cotton acreage in the county allot- 
ment. So if there may be any doubt about it, I think I can 
speak with authority in saying that this was the intention 
of the committee. Now, for instance, take my home county 
of Marshall, it would be allotted more than 20,000 acres, but 
for the purpose of illustration let us say that out of the 
2,000,000-acre State allotment the county of Marshall is 
allowed 20,000 acres under the State of Mississippi allotment. 
This all sounds easy but the trouble is going to come later 
when we get to the individual farm allotment. We hope 
there will not be any dissatisfaction but this may be a vain 
hope. In any event, we want to make it as practical and as 
reasonable as possible. We have tried to work the allotment 
out on a tilled-acreage basis. We have tried to work it out 
in the same way, whether it is for 1 farm or 5,000 farms in 
that county, and in any event it is an acreage allotment. 
Using 20,000 acres as an illustration for the county allotment, 
then suppose you have 40,000 acres of tilled land in that 
county and you will always have more tilled land in your 
county than you are going to have acre allotments, here is 
the way it works as to allotment to the individual farmer: 
Twenty thousand acres is one-half of 40,000 acres, or 50 per- 
cent, and 50 percent is the percentage that each farm will 
be cut. In other words, there will be a general 50 percent 
cut in the tillable acreage. Each farm will have the same 
percent reduction. If you have a farm of 500 acres and I 
have a farm of 1,000 acres of tillable land, the percentage 
of the cut is the same and 50 percent comes off the 1,000 
acres and 50 percent comes off the 500 acres. 

This is the formula or the yardstick that is set up in this 
bill. 

When the individual farm allotment is made, then we have 
a provision here, and I will say frankly I do not know 
whether it is the proper figure or not, that the allotment of 
the State will be reduced by 5 percent. In other words, it 
will be a 95-percent allotment, and the same thing is true 


of the counties, because 5 percent will be withheld for two 
purposes. One purpose will be that 2½ percent will go 
for the use of lands that have not heretofore been put into 
cultivation. Under certain conditions, like those in Missouri 
and in certain drainage districts, we do not want to encour- 
age new lands being put into cultivation, but 24 percent is 
set aside for that purpose, for new lands already prepared 
for cultivation, although there will be many, many sections 
and many States and counties that will not use the 2% per- 
cent, because they have not such a condition. However, we 
provide an additional 2½ percent that will go to the small 
farmer; that is, the farmer whose acreage allotment does not 
exceed 15 acres, 

This is some help for the small farmer, and we provide 
further that in counties or areas where they do not need 
this 2% percent to be put to uses for new land, that it is to 
be used for the benefit of the small farmer in addition to 
the other 2% percent. That makes 5 percent additional 
allotment of acres to small farmers. 

I know there will be a lot of amendments offered from 
the floor. This question regarding exemptions to small farm- 
ers we have always had before us. We had it in the consid- 
eration of the original Bankhead bill, and the Doxey bill 
secured for the small farmer a two-bale exemption. It took 
a long time and much hard work to secure any exemptions 
for the small farmer under the old Bankhead bill. 

In this bill (H. R. 8505) our committee has endeavored ta 
provide certain exemptions for the small farmer, and we 
have had to employ the percentage method. I sincerely 
trust that the 2½ percent herein provided will give to the 
small farmer a fair and reasonable exemption to which I 
know he is entitled. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. GEARHART. Referring to the formula set up in 
section 365 (A) of the bill, it provides, in effect, that after 
the national allotment has been fixed, it shall be apportioned 
among the States on a 5-year history basis. May I inquire 
as to the number of acres devoted to cotton this year in 
the State of Mississippi? 
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Mr. DOXEY. I have a table here, and if the gentleman 
from California will permit, it is going into the Rrcorp, and 
it will explain all of that. It will give the figures for Cali- 
fornia and every cotton State, and it will show what Cali- 
fornia will get; but if I go into a discussion of that table 
now, then there are some other features of the bill I shall 
never get to. I want to be entirely courteous to the gentle- 
man, and I refer him to this table. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am told that if the national acreage 
allotment is fixed at 28,000,000 acres, California will be cut 
from about 618,000 acres down to 297,000 acres, or about 55 
percent; and that the gentleman’s State, Mississippi, will be 
cut from about 2,674,000 to 2,000,000 acres, or about 25 
percent. 

Mr, DOXEY. I can tell the gentleman what California 
has and what it will get, and then he will know what the 
State will be cut. Under the 5-year average, California will 
get an allotment of 238,000 acres to put into cotton, under 
the 28,000,000-acre national basis. 

Mr. GEARHART. And this year we have 618,000 or 
620,000 acres in cotton. The application of the formula set 
forth in section 365 A will require the reduction of Cali- 
fornia’s 1938 crop to that which can be produced on 
297,000 acres? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes. You raise a lot of cotton per acre in 
California. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is a cut of about 55 percent. The 
States in the old deep South are not cut more than from 25 
to 30 percent. Can that inequality of opportunity be 
defended? 

Mr. DOXEY. I shall put this table into the Recorp so the 
gentleman can see. We hope it is fair and reasonable. 

Mr. GEARHART. What I desire to ask the gentleman is 
whether he thinks it is fair to cut California 55 percent and 
to cut the deep South States only about 25 percent? 

Mr. DOXEY. We have been using cotton acreage, and 
that is the basis that we are working on. We cannot say 
that anything is going to be entirely satisfactory when it 
comes to dealing with vastly different commodities grown in 
vastly different sections of the country; but if the gentleman 
can show a better way, if it suits California and will also 
suit Georgia, then we will try to get together and work out 
a formula, but we want to bring these facts to the House so 
that when it comes time and the gentleman wants to amend 
it, it is all right with us, if it is the right kind of an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER and Mr. TARVER rose. 

Mr. DOXEY. Just let me proceed for a few minutes and 
then I shall be glad to yield. Gentlemen, you have heard a 
lot of talk about marketing quotas for cotton. The market- 
ing quotas in respect to cotton do not go into effect for the 
year 1938. Along about August ist or before that time, 
the Secretary of Agriculture begins to think about the total 
supply with reference to the normal supply of cotton. If 
the total supply exceeds the normal supply in his judgment 
by 15 percent, he will then, by November 15, announce that 
a referendum will be held with reference to cotton. Then 
he orders a referendum participated in by every farmer 
who is given a quota under the provisions of this bill. In 
that referendum all quota farmers are entitled to vote. The 
result of the referendum is announced before December 15. 
If one-third of those participating in the referendum, vote 
against it, there will be no marketing quota with reference 
to cotton, and we are talking about cotton now. Yet, if the 
marketing quota election carries and the next year after 
it goes into effect, war breaks out, or some emergency arises, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture in his judgment feels that 
we do not need the marketing quota, he then can remove it. 
We are trying to adjust the commodity to the conditions 
that we know, not what tomorrow will bring forth. 

The penalty in the marketing quota is 2 cents a pound, 
but that penalty does not apply to that farmer who com- 
plies with the program who stays within his acreage allot- 
ment. It applies to the man who plants more acreage than 
he should, and the amount he raises on that additional 
acreage is assessed 2 cents a pound, and it is to be collected 
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in the usual way. There was some comment yesterday 
about it not being collected from the producer but from the 
buyer, but my distinguished friend from Minnesota knows 
that we can collect it from either one; that is left to the De- 
partment as an administrative matter. After all, it goes into 
the general Treasury and only one penalty can be collected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. In a moment, please. After the marketing 
quota, the next feature you might want to know is, if a 
farmer is dissatisfied, what can we do? We have given him 
more latitude, under this arrangement from what he had 
under the previous program. We say, if you are dissatis- 
fied with the acreage allotment given you by your local 
committee you can appeal. There is set up a review com- 
mittee, not composed of any membership of the local com- 
mittee at all, but just a review committee of farmers of your 
county who know you and who are familiar with all of those 
circumstances; you appeal to this review committee and 
present your claim, and they can overrule the action of the 
local committee. But suppose the review committee affirms 
the local committee, then there is no other way provided 
except that the man who is aggrieved can go by petition 
into the court and if he shows additional facts and if there 
is any additional evidence, the court can refer the case back 
to the review committee, with orders to do justice as far as 
possible. The court passes only on the legal questions—not 
the facts. All acreage allotments are open to the public. 
Every farmer can know the allotments given other farmers 
in his county. 

Now, briefly, that is the machinery; that is the mechanics; 
that is the set-up that we have provided in this bill for 
cotton. We have done the best we could. 

Now I will be delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I did not understand clearly what the gen- 
tleman said with reference to the allocation of the State 
quota within the State and between counties. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that would be done on a tilled 
acreage basis? 

Mr, DOXEY. That is what we do as to counties. We had 
an amendment to that effect in the committee. I under- 
stood it was adopted. I do not know whether this bill can 
be interpreted in that way or not. 

Mr. TARVER. I have in mind my own State. While 
that State is one of the largest cotton-producing States, 
many counties produce no cotton at all. Does the gentleman 
mean that to those counties there will be an allotment of 
acreage? 

Mr. DOXEY. Oh, no. They must have raised cotton for 
5 years. If it is 1 year, the basis is the ratio of one to five. 
If the farmer is allotted cotton acreage and he does not 
want to plant it in cotton, then we give him 25 percent in 
excess, as an inducement to raise whatever else he wants to 
raise. We are not encouraging him to raise cotton. 

Mr. TARVER. Iam not talking about allocations between 
individual farmers. I am talking about allocations between 
counties. As I understand the gentleman, the allocation of 
a State’s quota as between counties would be made upon the 
basis of tilled acreage, without regard to the previous record 
of that county in cotton production. Is that true or not? 

Mr. DOXEY. Did the gentleman ask the question whether 
it is tilled acreage or baleage? 

Mr. TARVER. No. 

Mr. DOXEY. Because the philosophy is tilled acreage, as 
to cotton. That does not apply to some of these other com- 
modities. In committee we had some trouble as to the 
formula for county allotments. 

Mr. TARVER. In that event, in counties in which no 
cotton is being produced, they will never have such alloca- 
tion? 

Mr. DOXEY. No, sir. They are not in the picture. 

Mr. TARVER. Then I do not understand the gentleman’s 
explanation. It may be entirely my fault. 

Mr. DOXEY. I am not going to be able to tell you how 
it will be administered, except from what conversation we 
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haye had with the Department and others, but if there is 
any doubt about it, we will try to work it out. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield; gladly. 

Mr. MAY. As the gentleman from Mississippi possibly 
knows, I come from a district where we do not grow a pound 
of cotton. In yesterday’s Recorp the chairman of your com- 
mittee, in a very able speech, was asked a question by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] with reference to these 
quotations, and I quote from page 465 of the RECORD; 

Before a quota could possibly be voted, — by the farmers, 
there would have to be a supply of about 20,000,000 bales, and 
there certainly would not be any price that would forbid it going 
into export. 

As I understand it, last year’s crop, about 18 ½ bales, is 
the largest in the history of this country? 

Mr. DOXEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAY. If the quotas do not apply until there are 
20,000,000 bales, how is this bill going to affect the cotton 
crop? 

Mr. DOXEY. We just will not have any quota, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 hour to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Bomxaul. 

Mr. BOILEAU, Mr. Chairman, on yesterday some refer- 
ence was made by several of those who addressed the House 
to an amendment that I shall offer at the proper time dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] referred to the amendment and made 
note of the fact that the minority report filed by himself 
and other minority members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture recommended the adoption of that amendment. 

I shall also call the attention of the Members to the fact 
that in the minority report signed by myself, and which 
appears on the last page of the report, you will find a copy 
of that amendment. 

I want to direct my remarks this afternoon to a discussion, 
not only to the importance of this amendment from the 
standpoint of protecting the interests of those farmers who 
are not singled out in this bill for special favor, but to what 
I believe to be the reasons which should justify the Mem- 
bership of this House in adopting that amendment. 

We Members from Northern States, particularly from the 
dairy sections of this country, have, whenever this House 
has been considering legislation, the purpose of which was 
to give aid and assistance to the farmers producing certain 
agricultural commodities, given our support. We have given 
our support to all legislation designed to help out the cotton 
farmer. We are supporting all legislation designed to help 
the wheat farmer and the corn farmer and the rice farmer 
and the tobacco farmer. I submit to you that on some of 
those occasions when votes were needed on this floor, and 
when the question was closely divided in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, on questions affecting 
the interest of the wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco farmers of 
this country, it was the Representatives from northern dairy 
States who came to the support of the farmers of all other 
sections of the country, and supported legislation that would 
give you the program you desired for your farmers. We 
have demonstrated throughout these years our willingness to 
cooperate. We supported the Agriculture Adjustment Act. 
We supported, in large numbers, the so-called Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act. I submit if it had not been for many 
of the northern Representatives the Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act would not have been enacted, and I doubt very much 
whether it would even have been reported from the com- 
mittee. 

We have on all occasions tried our best to cooperate with 
you. We have gotten very little out of the program. Very 
little has come to us in the form of a direct program. Al- 
though dairy products were incorporated in the provisions of 
the A. A. A. as a basic commodity, a commodity which the 
Department of Agriculture could have treated as a basic 
commodity and for which an adjustment program was au- 
thorized, nevertheless under all the years of the A. A. A. there 
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was no dairy program. All during that same period there 
was a program under the A. A. A. for cotton, for wheat, for 
corn, hogs, tobacco, and all these other commodities, but not 
for dairy products. 

Dairy products were not included in the A. A. A. program, 
and, therefore, received no direct benefit as a result of the 
operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Oh, yes! 
My distinguished friend, the gentleman from Michigan yes- 
terday—I do not see him on the floor at the present time 
said that agriculture had benefited greatly. I want to re- 
ply to his statements; and I want to say to the Members 
that I advised him last evening that I intended to address 
my remarks at some length with reference to his remarks 
on the floor yesterday and that I would endeavor, in my 
humble way, to answer some of the suggestions, remarks, 
and arguments advanced by him. After the House met 
this morning I had a page boy telephone his office to again 
tell him I intended to answer him this afternoon. I wanted 
him to be here because I want to talk about his speech. He 
declined to yield to me yesterday. Some of the things he 
said yesterday I believe could have been threshed out and 
some valuable information could have been given to the 
House had he cared to yield, but he steadfastly refused to 
yield in spite of the fact that remarks he made regarding 
some members of the Committee on Agriculture, and the 
gentleman who is addressing the House at present in partic- 
ular, I believe warranted his yielding in order that the state- 
ments made by him could have been cleared up and elab- 

orated upon. 

The gentleman from Michigan yesterday referred to the 
fact that dairy products received substantial benefits as a 
result of the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
He said that during the years 1932 to 1936, when this program 
was in effect, that the income of the dairy farmer of this 
country had increased 43 percent; and he said that in the 
State of Wisconsin during the period from 1932 to 1935 the 
income of the dairyman had increased 41 percent. He used 
that as an argument to indicate that the dairymen of this 
country had been given substantial benefits as a result of the 
operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I submit to 
you that there is absolutely no justification for assuming that 
the increased price paid for dairy products was the result 
of the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act unless 
you are willing to admit that the stocks and bonds that some 
gentlemen had in 1932 that were practically worthless at 
that time but which increased 1000 percent in value—unless 
you are willing to admit that the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
brought up the prices of those stocks and bonds. Everything 
went up, my friends. The entire commodity market had a 
substantial increase. Whereas other commodities increased 
double, triple, and sometimes five and six times, dairy prod- 
ucts increased in value only a little over 40 percent. Bear 
in mind that in the year 1932 dairy products were at their 
lowest level. The average price paid for butterfat in 1932 
was 17.9 cents per pound. Think of it; 17.9 cents per pound 
for butterfat! 

Because of the fact that there was an increase in price 
from 1932 to 1936 which the gentleman from Michigan said 
resulted in an increased income of 41 percent, he said that 
the dairymen of this country received benefit as a result of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

I say to you, my friends, that in the same period when the 
gentleman said dairying received such benefits from the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, a period when he said such 
benefits came to dairying by reason of an increase of 41 to 
43 percent, cotton increased in value from 5.7 cents per 
pound to 12.3 cents per pound, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 120 percent as against 41 percent for dairy products. 
During the year 1931-32 corn sold for 32 cents a bushel. In 
the year 1936-37 the corn crop sold for 99.3 cents per bushel, 
an increase of over 200 percent. And he said dairying was 
materially helped because we got an increase of 41 percent 
to 43 percent! During that same period wheat increased in 
price from 39 cents a bushel to 99.7 cents a bushel, an in- 
crease of approximately 150 percent. 
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The gentleman from Michigan said that he was in a stra- 
tegic position. Yes; I recognize the fact that he has been 
in a strategic position with reference to this dairying situa- 
tion. Those of us from the dairy sections of this country 
know his section of the country and know that they do not 
haye very much farming there. We know also that what 
farming they do have there is almost entirely dairying; and 
he has been in a strategic position. At one time during the 
deliberations of the Committee on Agriculture his support 
of the so-called Boileau amendment would have been of tre- 
mendous benefit to the dairy interests of this country. Yes; 
he has been in a strategic position, but that should not, in 
my judgment, justify him in taking the position he has taken. 

Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. AMLIE. I just wish to call attention to the fact that 
merely because the dairy farmer received an increase of 41 
percent does not mean that that was a net increase, because 
he had to pay higher prices for the feeds he purchased. 

Mr. BOILEAU, I thank my friend for bringing out that 
very important fact. During the period when there was this 
slight increase for dairy products there was a tremendous 
increase in the cost of the feed that dairy farmers in my 
section found it necessary to purchase. 

Mr. STARNES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. STARNES. Will the gentleman state whether or not 


— there was a corresponding decrease in the price of dairy 


products in 1932 as compared with other commodities? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. Butterfat went down to 17.9 cents 
per pound. The decline of farm commodity prices affected 
those engaged in dairying more than other farmers, because 
producers of other crops do not have to purchase feed and 
maintain all the expensive equipment that goes with the 
operation of a dairy farm. 

Dairy farmers must have expensive cattle and fine barns 
to keep the cows warm and contented—they must buy expen- 
sive equipment. Why, a dairy farmer selling dairy fat at 
17.9 cents a pound is much worse off than the cotton farmer 
who sells his cotton at 5.7 cents a pound. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. TOBEY. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Boreau] is referring to a speech made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook! one of our colleagues on the committee. 
In the speech referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
the gentleman from Michigan stated: 

We are interested in this bill not only from the standpoint of 


reference to reducing the amount of milk. 


How inconsistent is the gentleman from Michigan, be- 
cause the whole philosophy of this bill, which he is in favor 
of, is to raise prices by control of production; is that not 
correct? 


Mr. BOILEAU. Absolutely. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hook! believes in protecting the consumers when 
it comes to milk by reducing the price of milk, and then he 
rises on the floor of this House and advocates a principle 
which provides: “You must raise the price of cotton, you 
must raise the price of wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco,” crops 
which are not raised in his district. I cannot understand the 
philosophy of a Member who will get up here and say that 
the way to help the dairy farmers is to produce cheaper milk 
and at the same time advocate a bill that attempts to in- 
crease the price of other agricultural commodities which are 
grown in other sections of the country. I just cannot under- 
stand that kind of philosophy. If higher prices are good 
for some farmers, higher prices should be good for dairy 
farmers. 
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Mr. Chairmen, I have been in the country from which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hook! comes. I was born 
and raised in the northern part of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man from Michigan comes from the northern peninsula of 
the State of Michigan. As I stated, I have been up there 
in his district. I know that country up in his part of the 
State. So far as the extreme northern part of Wisconsin is 
concerned, if you want recreation, if you want a fine sum- 
mer vacation, if you want to catch fish—and I know several 
Members of the House have been there—if you want beau- 
tiful lakes and a nice rest, there is no place in God’s world 
that can compare with northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. The gentleman evidently has never been up 
in New Hampshire. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Iam going to visit that State very soon. I 
understand New Hampshire is very beautiful also. 

In the northern section of Wisconsin there are some dairy 
farms. That is, we have some people up there who attempted 
to operate dairy farms. I refer to the extreme northern 
part of the State of Wisconsin which adjoins that district 
which the gentleman from Michigan represents. There have 
been a few who have tried to do dairy farming up there and 
they have found they could not make any money because it 
is not good farm land. The gentleman from Michigan rep- 
resents a district with practically the same type of land, and 
dairying has not been an important industry. The principal 
industry up there is mining. He has the Michigan iron range 
in his district. 

For this reason he has not much of any kind of farming. 
However, what little farming there is in his district is pri- 
marily dairying, and what few farmers are still trying to eke 
out an existence in agriculture are primarily dairy farmers. 
Therefore I just cannot understand the position he ‘took 
here yesterday when he said that it is a fine thing for the 
dairy industry to have a low price for dairy products. I 
cannot understand a philosophy which advocates that the 
way to help the dairy farmer is to make milk cheaper. The 
gentleman gets up here and says, in effect: “I am going along 
with you in a program that says that the way to make cotton 
farming, wheat farming, and corn farming profitable is to 
raise the prices of such commodities, but the way to help 
dairy farmers is to reduce the price paid them for their 
products.” What kind of sense does that make? 

The gentleman makes the further statement that those 
of us who have been talking about this proposal, those of 
us who have been opposed to dislocating the entire agricul- 
tural picture, have been misleading you. He makes the 
statement: 


i Kaa WaT, when they tell you that all of these acres will be 
planted in grasses and legumes, ee e 


Let us be fair and honest about this thing. How many of 
you cotton farmers have actually received any money from 
the Federal Government under the soil-conservation pro- 
gram from acreage planted to forests? I do not see anyone 
rising. How many of you wheat farmers have received 
money under such circumstances? No one rises. How many 
corn, tobacco, or rice farmers have received money under 
the soil-conservation program of the Department of Agri- 
culture for not growing those crops and going into the pro- 
duction of forests instead? There has been no important 
change of farm lands to forests under this program. 

In the very next paragraph he quotes from H. R. Tolley, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, who outlined what happened to the acreage taken out 
of production of the five crops. If you will read that state- 
ment on page 474 of yesterday’s Recorp you will find that 
Mr. Tolley stated what has happened in the past with refer- 
ence to these 53,000,000 acres that were taken out of the 
production of these commodities and you will find he does 
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not mention one single acre that went into forest production. 
So what is the gentleman from Michigan trying to do? He 
says we tried to mislead you. What is he trying to do when 
he makes such statements as that? 

He also stated: 

Can it be that my colleague— 


Referring to me— 
knows so little about dairying that he does not comprehend that 
the production of meat and milk is placed on a more efficient 
basis by a shift to more legumes and grasses? 

In other words, he suggests that I do not know we would 
have a more efficient dairy industry if we shifted your com- 
modities, cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco, into grasses and 
legumes. I submit if that is efficiency, it is the kind of 
efficiency I do not want. I do not believe the Members of 
this House are willing to be so efficient that you want to 
shift the natural economy of this country to such an extent 
that you will demoralize the dairy industry of the Nation. 
I do not believe you want to do that. We ask you to give 
us the same fair consideration and treatment you have a 
right to ask of us. 

I continue to quote from the gentleman’s remarks: 

Increasing pasturage and properly cured in the ra- 
tions for livestock not only lessens the cost of production but 
improves the quality of milk and meat, safeguarding the health 
not only of livestock but of those who consume the livestock 
products. 

In other words, he states that increased pasturage and in- 
creased roughage, for which this bill provides, lessen the cost 
of production, which means that a lower price is received for 
the roughage crops. I submit that his own words through- 
out his entire argument are conclusive that he believes the 
way to help the dairy farmer is to give him more competi- 
tion; that he believes the way to help the dairy farmer is to 
have a lower price for milk, and that he believes the way to 
help the dairy farmer is to run him out of business, because 
he could survive under the provisions of this bill. 

The gentleman further states: 

Of course, grasses and legumes are feed crops, but as a class they 
will not produce nearly as much of total feed units as the 40,000,- 
000 acres planted to corn, wheat, and cotton. 

This may be true, but may I call your attention to the fact 
that the lands which are today used for producing grain 
corn, the lands used for the production of tobacco, and the 
lands used for the production of rice, wheat, and cotton are 
not lands which are normally used for dairy production. 
These 40,000,000 acres are put into a new field when you 
plant them to grasses and legumes, because you cannot use 
crops harvested from grasses and legumes for any purpose 
other than the feeding of livestock. Essentially these crops 
are a feed for dairy cattle, because, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan points out clearly, grasses and legumes, 
alfalfa and clover, producethe finest kind of milk. These forty 
or fifty million acres which, under the operation of the soil- 
conservation program and the program under this bill, will 
be planted with grasses and legumes, unless we restrict their 
use, will undoubtedly be used to produce dairy products in 
great volume and will create a surplus of dairy products in 
the country, so that in 5 or 10 years we shall be placed in 
exactly the same position the wheat and cotton sections of 
the country are today. 

We shall be on a surplus basis. We shall have to sell our 
butter and cheese upon the world market. You then will 
have to do for us, if you want to be fair, just what you are 
asking be done for you in this bill. In other words, we shall 
have to come to you and ask you for a law which will reduce 
the production of our commodities, so we shall not have 
these burdensome surpluses. We do not want to do that. 
We can work along quite nicely if we are not forced to 
compete with subsidized competition. We want to continue 
as best we can to remain within the domestic market re- 
quirements. We do not want to be on a surplus basis, 
because we know competition on the world market will be 
as disastrous for us as it is for wheat and cotton at the 
present time. 
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The gentleman from Michigan states further: 

If cheaper milk can be brought about by the OODE phate 
grasses and „then let us have cheaper milk. 

We from dairy sections do not object to the farmers from 
any section of the country getting into the dairy business, 
provided they do so under their own power. We do not ob- 
ject to the cotton farmers expanding their production of dairy 
products, if this is a natural and normal process, and done 
without Government subsidy. We do say, however, that we 
have a right to complain, and we do complain very seriously 
when the South proposes to go into the dairy business with 
a Government subsidy. It is not fair, it is not right, it is 
not honorable for cotton farmers to ask the taxpayers of 
the United States to pay them money so that they can com- 
pete with us in the dairy business. 

Mr, BEAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, BEAM. I am much interested in what the gentleman 
has stated, and I wonder if he has any statistical data with 
which he could supply the membership of the House show- 
ing any parts of the country which have entered into the 
dairy business under subsidies or governmental grants. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I thank the gentleman. I have in my 
hand a photostatic copy of an article which appeared in 
Dairy Produce, a magazine published in Chicago, under 
date of October 30, 1937. The article to which I refer is 
entitled “Southern Dairy Potentialities Emphasized at New 
Orleans Exposition.” 

In October of this year a large dairy exposition was held 
at New Orleans, where there was demonstrated all new types 
of dairy equipment. The theme of those who spoke at that 
conference, exposition, meeting, convention, or whatever you 
may call it, was that the South is increasing the production 
of dairy commodities and should continue to expand its 
dairy production, There were some professors speaking 
there. 

Among the speakers at the exposition were Prof. W. H. E. 
Reid, of the University of Missouri, and Prof. A. C. Burke, 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. These gentlemen brought 
out very clearly that not only has there been an expansion 
in the South of the dairy industry in recent years but that 
the natural trend would be toward the expansion of dairy- 
ing in the South. They urged the cotton farmers particu- 
larly of the South to go into the dairy business. 

I am going to read some excerpts from this article, which 
begins as follows: 

Utilizing the Dairy Industries Exposition as an appropriate back- 
log, dairy educators made a perceptible effort to further arouse 
southern sentiment for dairy expansion and improved methods 
last week in New Orleans. 

To lend impetus to the Dixie dairy movement was the long- 
TADEO POPOR in tena DO DIE reac peat Bla ode: es aneretc anou 
in the South this year. 

Then continuing further: 

Further potentialities of opportunities in southern dairying 
was the theme dwelt upon by practically all speakers. 

Then down a little further: 

That dairymen will share the future with cotton as the main- 
stay of southern agriculture was the prediction most confidently 
made by several dairy authorities from the Southland. 

Then getting down to the specific point that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bream] has inquired about: 

While the dollar value of cotton production in 14 Southern 
States dropped from $1,226,568,000 in 1926 to $834,372,000 in 1935, 
the value of milk production in these States during the same period 
advanced from $155,501,000 to $193,765,000. 

Bear in mind also this is the dollar value of dairy products 
and the price was not as high in 1935 for butterfat as it was 
in 1926, so that the production must have been tremendously 
higher in the quantity produced. 

Then let us go on a little further with this statement: 

Diversification of farming between cotton 5 and milk 
production is better agricultural planning than that of Federally 
sponsored benefit payment, contended Prof. A. C. . Burke, of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 
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In other words, this professor of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Professor Burke, states that if you in the South 
will diversify that is better farming than getting Federal 
aid and assistance. So cotton producers are better off di- 
versifying even if you do not get Federal assistance. If he 
believes in that, and cotton farmers believe in that, why do 
they not go ahead and diversify without asking for a sub- 
sidy that will enable them to have an unfair advantage 
over us. 

Then down a little further in this article it is stated: 

As proof that dairying properly supplements cotton raising, 
Professor Burke declared cottonseed meal is an ideal feed for 
cattle, that livestock farming retains fertility of the soil, and that 
southern agriculture has enough surplus labor to care for 400,000 
more cows, 

If that is the situation, why do they not go ahead and 
build up their dairy industry without a Federal subsidy or 
else give us the same financial assistance. We are not asking 
for anything we are not entitled to. Have the cotton farmers 
a right to believe that they are a special group entitled to a 
special benefit which they deny other parts of this country? 
I do not contend that any group of American citizens are 
entitled to any bounty from the Federal Government to make 
it easier for them to compete with American citizens in 
another group. 

Now, let me give a further specific answer to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and I may say to you that the gentleman 
from Illinois, a member of the Committee on Agriculture, has 
been very sympathetic to the needs of the dairy industry, and 
for one I wish to thank him for the sympathetic under- 
standing he has demonstrated on the committee, not only 
in the consideration of this bill, but all bills that come before 
the Committee on Agriculture. Although coming from a 
city district he has been willing to lend his support to all 
types of agriculture, but I have noticed that he has not 
permitted himself to be stultified to the point where he would 
help one group of farmers in a way that would result in the 
destruction of another group of farmers. 

Here is a further quotation in the same article from Pro- 
fessor Burke: 

The trend of production of manufactured dairy products is 
toward the South,” he said, presenting figures to show that butter 
production in the 13 Southern States has increased from 38,900,000 
pounds in 1920 to 129,000,000 pounds in 1935, or an increase of 
production of more than 300 percent in the cotton States, and in 
the same period “the amount of cheese from 173,000 pounds in 
1920 to 42,000,000 pounds in 1935. 

Is it any wonder, Members of the House, that we of the 
dairy sections of this country are apprehensive over the fact 
that in a certain section of the country you propose by 
Federal subsidy to stimulate the expansion of an industry 
which in years past has been our principal industry? 

Ah, my friends, we do not mind having dairy cows milked 
down there in the South, but we do not want the South to 
milk the dairy industry. We do not want you to carry on 
this program with a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WEARIN. Could the gentleman give us any facts or 
figures with reference to the percentage of increase of dairy 
products in the South that have gone into interstate com- 
merce? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am sorry I have not those figures, but 
I would say to the gentleman that it does not make any dif- 
ference when you start talking about butter and cheese, be- 
cause when we come to butter and cheese, they are not 
strictly perishable commodities because under modern re- 
frigeration they can be stored, and every pound of butter and 
cheese produced down there is in direct competition with the 
butter and cheese produced in my district. 

I submit to you that the amendment we propose does not 
restrict the farmer from producing all of the milk he wants 
to, provided that milk is consumed on his farm and not put 
on the market for sale. If it is desired to build up the stand- 
ard of living of those people who live on the farms, well and 
good. We want to encourage that, and we say that the South 
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can go into the dairy business all it wants to, but if it does 
increase its dairy production it must forego any right to a 
Federal subsidy to aid it in competing with us. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes; I shall be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I wonder if the gentleman’s study of 
the problem, particularly as it relates to the expansion of 
the dairy industry in the South, has developed that the ex- 
pansion of that industry compares favorably with the pro- 
gressive State of Wisconsin in the matter of the wages paid 
for those who labor in it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I thank the gentleman for that observa- 
tion. I am sure it would not be necessary for me to go into 
that subject at any length. I have not compared the fig- 
ures, but everybody knows very well that the wage scale in 
Wisconsin is extremely high as compared with the wage scale 
in the other sections of the country that I have referred to. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. And incidentally the health protection 
laws in the State of Wisconsin are very progressive. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I think even the most ardent admirer 
of the South will admit that Wisconsin far excels any State 
in that section in regard to social legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am from Michigan and I happen to 
come from a dairy district and not the type of country de- 
scribed by the gentleman from Wisconsin when he referred 
to another gentleman from Michigan. I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin on the floor for his splendid defense 
of private industry, whether it be the dairy industry or any 
other industry, and I express the hope that when other 
industries than our dairy industry are interfered with by 
Government subsidy and competition, that our good friend, 
who is so eloquent and forceful on the floor, will rise to the 
defense of the principle that he has so well enunciated here 
today. I shall support the gentleman’s amendment in behalf 
of the dairy industry. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I thank the gentleman for bringing that 
to the attention of the House, but I wish to say that I do not 
desire now to enter into a discussion of that point. As far 
as private industry is concerned, I will go as far as the gen- 
tleman will in its protection and will try to preserve it except 
when it comes to those industries that are vested with a 
public interest, such as public utilities, which I believe should 
be either owned or rigidly controlled by the Government. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I do not want to yield further on that 
point. I refuse to yield to the gentleman any further along 
that line. That is not the subject of my discussion today. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes; I shall be glad to yield to my good 
friend from California. 

Mr. CARTER. I regret that I missed part of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s address, but I understand that he 
proposes to offer an amendment making this bill apply to 
the dairy industry. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The force of my amendment is to pro- 
vide that except for land, the products of which are to be 
consumed on the farm and by the farmer and family, no 
benefit payment shall be given to producers of these five 
commodities if they take those lands and go inte competition 
with other farmers by growing other crops for the market. 
It seems to me that that is just and that it is a sane amend- 
ment and I do not see how anybody can deny the justice of it. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes, with pleasure. 

Mr. CULKIN. Has the gentleman any definite figure as 
to the increase in the number of dairy cattle in the South 
under the A. A. A., and since? 

Mr. BOILEAU, Yes. 

Mr, CULKIN. Will the gentleman develop that? 
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Mr. BOILEAU. That is an important point. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hook! yesterday talked about the 
increase in price under the A. A. A., and tried to show that 
the dairy farmers got an increased price along with all other 
farmers. They got less than most farmers. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Michigan, that under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, all of the contracts between 
farmers and the Government carried a provision to the 
effect that the farmer agreed not to go into the production 
of other nationally produced agricultural commodities, and 
that is why there was not such a tremendous increase in 
dairying in the South, because if farmers increased their 
production of other crops, they violated the terms of their 
agreement. That provision was written into the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Then we come down to the Cotton Control Act, the Bank- 
head Cotton Act. I remember having sponsored in this Con- 
gress an amendment along these same lines, that prevented 
the southern cotton farmers from going into the production 
of these other commodities, if they hoped to receive a Federal 
bounty. That amendment prevailed in the House, and it 
went with the bill to the Senate. There was some modifica- 
tion in the Senate, and some of the teeth were taken out, 
but there was a prohibition in spirit at least. Under the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture it did not work so 
well. There was some slight increase in dairy production, but 
those two programs in operation during those years carried 
@ specific restriction upon the use of so-called “idle acreage” 
and that was why there was no tremendous increase in dairy 
production while those laws were in effect. 

We come now to the Soil Conservation Act, which we passed 
after the A. A. A. was declared unconstitutional. 

There was nothing in the act that prohibited these farmers 
from increasing their production of any commodity, from 
going into the dairy business. You must be very careful 
during the rest of this debate on this proposition, because you 
will have more misinformation given to you on this particular 
subject than on any other phase of the bill, because there are 
some Members of this House who, because of their desire to 
defeat this legislation, are unwilling that all the facts be 
presented to the House. 

I want to point this out to you: It has been stated before 
our committee on a number of occasions when I have advo- 
cated this amendment that under this program the South is 
not going to increase its production of dairy products. 

It is denied that anything like that has occurred. 

That may have been sound logic when a temporary pro- 
gram was in effect, when these other control programs were 
in effect a year or 2 years and only the Lord above knew 
whether they were going to have any degree of permanency. 
Cooperating farmers did not feel that they could, and prob- 
ably were not financially able, to invest in dairy cows, to a 
large extent, because they would naturally want to continue 
in corn, in wheat, in cotton, and they did not know how long 
these programs would bé effective. For a year or two they 
thought they could develop the fertility of the soil by plow- 
ing under some of these grasses and legumes that they had 
planted. 

But now we are writing a program which you claim is a per- 
manent program. We are writing permanent law on the 
statute books. We are saying to the cotton farmer, “You 
will be required, under the compulsory program, to reduce 
your production to 60 percent of what it was before. You 
must reduce by 40 percent the acreage you formerly planted 
in cotton.” And with reference to wheat and corn and all 
of these other commodities, if the program is to be effective, 
it must contemplate a reduction in acreage. We say to them, 
“You will get benefits, provided you plant grasses and leg- 
umes”; not forests, as the gentleman from Michigan has tried 
to tell us. This program is not going to make a national 
forest preserve in every back yard. The Department of Agri- 
culture has already published its program for 1938, and that 
program provides for the shifting from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops, grasses, and legumes; alfalfa, clover, the 
crops that we in the dairy sections produce. So as a perma- 
nent policy, 40 percent of the lands that were formerly used 
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in the production of these other commodities hereafter must 
go into the commodities that we produce. 

We do not sell our alfalfa. We do not sell our clover; 
that is, not directly. We sell it in liquid form. We grow 
our grasses and our legumes, and we put them through one 
of the most perfect machines known to mankind, the good 
old dairy cow. We feed our grasses and legumes to that 
dairy cow, and by skillful handling and experience gained 
over generations we know how to get the most milk out of 
our cows, and we derive our cash income from our miik, 
not from our grasses and our legumes. But it is the same 
thing. Milk is our cash crop. 

This bill provides that with reference to the producers 
of these fivé favored commodities no one else dare trespass 
upon their rights. No one else dares to increase their pro- 
duction of these commodities—a monopoly is created. 

We of the North cannot increase our production of wheat 
and corn, but you in the South and West and in those sec- 
tions of the country that grow these other commodities are 
at liberty—yea, are not only at liberty but you are required 
to grow the crops we produce. Do you not see that is going 
to unbalance the national economy? Do you not realize that 
is going to ruin our farmers? I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if he believes this bill is going to help the little 
dairy farmers he has in his district? I submit to the gen- 
tleman that if he thinks so, he is greatly mistaken. 

A question has been asked as to the increase in dairy cows 
in the South. I want you to check the figures yourself which 
have been compiled by the Department of Agriculture, be- 
cause it will undoubtedly be said—it has been said so often 
by some people that they really believe it themselves—that 
under the operation of the adjustment programs there has 
not been any increase, but rather a decrease in dairying in 
the South. You heard the figures I quoted a little while ago. 
From 1920 to 1935 there has been a tremendous increase. 
When I made that statement before the committee, a very, 
very distinguished member of the committee challenged my 
statement and said, “Oh, well, that increase occurred in 
1920 and along about that time before the A. A. A. went into 
effect, but since then we have been reducing our dairy cows.” 

The way to find out what the future of the dairy industry 
is, is to figure out how many dairy cows there are on the 
farms of this country and where the increase in cow popu- 
lation is taking place. You will find some very i 

. In the 16 cotton-producing States there were 
10,730,000 dairy cows in 1932. That includes milk cows and 
heifers over 2 years old; heifers between 1 and 2 years, and 
heifers under 1 year, all of which were kept for milk pur- 
poses. Ten million seven hundred and thirty thousand 
dairy cows in 1932 in those Southern cotton-producing 
States. That was the year before the A. A. A. went into 
effect. 

During the present year, as shown by the last census, there 
were 10,964,000, or an increase of 234,000 dairy cows in that 
same section; not a noticeable increase, my friends, but it 
is important when you stop to realize that some people are 
trying to tell you that there was a decrease during that period. 
I am sure some of you have heard statements made on this 
floor to the effect that dairying has decreased rather than in- 
creased in the South in recent years. From these figures, 
however, it would appear that there are more dairy cows in 
the South today by 234,000 than there were in 1932. 

I also wish to call your attention to the fact that in the 
same period in the State of Wisconsin, the largest dairy 
State in the Union, there has been an actual reduction in the 
number of dairy cows during that period. In 1932 Wisconsin 
had 3,017,000 dairy cows, including milch cows and heifers 
kept for milk purposes. In 1937 this number had dropped 
to 2,980,000, or a decrease of 37,000. During this same time, 
however, there was an increase in the dairy-cow population 
of the South. 

Let us consider cheese. My district is one of the finest and 
largest cheese-producing districts in the country. We pro- 
duce primarily American or Cheddar cheese. We produce 
excellent American or Cheddar cheese. Out of a total pro- 
duction of American or Cheddar cheese in the entire United 
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States in 1935 of 468,999,000 pounds, Wisconsin produced 
270,851,000 pounds, way over half of all the American or 
Cheddar cheese produced in this Nation. The average for 
the period from 1929 to 1933 as compared with the year 1935 
there was a substantial increase in the amount of American 
or Cheddar cheese produced in Wisconsin and also an in- 
crease in the amount of such cheese produced in the United 
States. The yearly average for the period 1929 to 1933 was 
380,630,000 pounds produced in the United States as com- 
pared with 468,999,000 pounds in 1935. 

Wisconsin increased her production of such cheese 13 per- 
cent during that period, but the increase for the entire 
United States was 23 percent; and we who produce over 
half of all the American or Cheddar cheese in the United 
States increased our production only 13 percent, whereas 
throughout the United States the increase was 23 percent. 
Here, my friends, is an important story. In these Southern 
cotton-producing States during the period when Wisconsin 
increased her production of this type of cheese only 13 per- 
cent, when the United States increased its production 23 
percent, these same Southern cotton-producing States in- 
creased their production of American or Cheddar cheese over 
80 percent, and the great State of Texas during that same 
period increased its production of American or Cheddar 
cheese 76 percent. This, Mr. , in my mind, gives 
us the story as to the direction the dairy industry is going 
under our soil-conservation program. Now, I say to you, 
“Go ahead and increase your cheese production; go as far 
as you want, but in all fairness do not come to the Congress 
and ask for a Government subsidy to make it possible for 
you to compete with us.” 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. ROMJUE, I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that his use in his comparison of the years 1932 to 1936, 
in the matter of the number of dairy cows in the South 

Mr. BOILEAU. 1937. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I remind the gentleman that in the year 
1934 when we had an extreme drought thousands of head 
of cows and cattle were shipped from the Northern States, 

Mr. BOILEAU. Beef cattle. 

Mr. ROMJUE. No; old cows and cows of all ages. That 
accounts for the increase in the number of cattle in the 
South. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Let me point out the fact that there was 
an increase in 1935 over 1934 in the dairy-cow population of 
the South. That ought to stop that argument. 

The gentleman from Michigan made some other statements 
that I think should be further commented upon. He said 
that there is no important dairyman in this country who 
believes in this amendment. Does he want to make that 
statement now? If so, I will yield to him. I will say to 
him that every important dairyman in this country is in 
favor of this amendment. Does he want to dispute that? 

Mr. HOOK. Is Mr. Babcock in favor of it? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Who is Mr. Babcock? 

Mr. HOOK. A big producer of processed feeds. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Who is Mr. Babcock? Whom is he repre- 
senting here? 

Mr. HOOK. He is a producer of processed feeds. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Did the gentleman say cheese or feeds? 

Mr. HOOK. Feeds. 

Mr. BOILEAU. What has that got to do with this 
amendment? 

Mr. HOOK. It does exactly what I said. The big proc- 
essors of dairy feeds are interested in seeing this amend- 
ment go through because it would mean they would sell more 
of their processed feeds. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I make the statement right here and now 
that there is not another Member of this House from a 
dairy section that even knows Mr. Babcock. If there is, I 
would like to have him stand up. No one ever heard of 
him except the gentleman from Michigan. I submit there 
is not a dairyman in the House that ever heard of him. 
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He certainly is not an important personage in the dairy 
industry. 

Mr. HOOK. He is milking the dairy business. 

Mr. BOILEAU. So is the gentleman from Michigan. I 
ask the gentleman from Michigan if he knows of a single 
dairy leader in the country who is opposed to my amend- 
ment? 

Mr, HOOK. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Who? 

Mr. HOOK. I use the gentleman’s own words. All the 
dairy leaders in the South are opposed to it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am talking about the real dairy leaders. 
The gentleman might be surprised to know that there are 
dairy leaders of the South who are not opposed to it. 

The gentleman referred to the protection of the consumers. 
If we are going to protect the consumer when it comes to 
milk, it seems to me we should also protect him when it comes 
to cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, and all those things. 

My time is about to expire. I appeal to the membership 
of this House in fairness to the greatest industry among all 
the agricultural industries; that is, the dairy and livestock 
industry. We do not ask you for any special favor or con- 
sideration. We do not ask for special treatment. All we 
ask is that you put provisions in this bill that will prohibit 
the Federal Government from paying money to one group 
of farmers who reduce their production of certain agricul- 
tural commodities, and then pay them a Federal subsidy to 
encourage them to engage in the production of crops we 
produce. Such a program will result in the complete disloca- 
tion of agriculture, and in a very short period of time will 
ruin the dairy industry of this country. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. I believe the question, so far as the dairy 
industry and the farm program is concerned, is not a ques- 
tion of overproduction. It is a question of underconsump- 
tion. As I stated yesterday, if we would use more of our time 
in an effort to increasing the consumption of milk and bring- 
ing it to the school children and the undernourished of this 
Nation, we would be doing a whole lot better job than taking 
grasses and legumes for dairy cows off the market, thereby 
decreasing the consumption of milk. If we would set out on 
the real problem, which involves the distribution system in 
the handling of farm products, and I call attention to a re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission on that subject, we 
would be doing a great service to the farmers and the con- 
sumers of this Nation. 

When you can bring to the consumer a product which is 
not loaded with the cost of the productive system, you are 
going to bring to him a commodity which is within his 
reach. It is a question of underconsumption, not only of 
milk, but of every other commodity in this country. When 
we bring commodities within the reach of the consumer, we 
shall not have to curtail production. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, as my time is limited, 
I want to confine my remarks to the tobacco section of the 
bill. 

A rather severe indictment is made against the tobacco 
section by my friend from Minnesota is his minority report. 
He says: 

There are times when mere men rise above politics and become 
statesmen. The drafting of the tobacco section was no such an 
instance, 

This minority report is signed by my good friend AUGUST 
ANDRESEN, of Minnesota, and concurred in by four other 
minority members of the Agricultural Committee. My friend 
is well named August. August, you know, means eminent, 
venerable, imposing, stately, kingly, magnificent, and it 
would take all of those adjectives to properly and adequately 
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describe my magnificent friend, the Honorable Avucusr 
ANDRESEN. 

But the sting is taken out of his indictment when we know 
that not a stalk of tobacco is grown in his district and that 
his only acquaintance with tobacco and the problems of the 
tobacco grower is his daily association with a cheap cheroot. 

The tobacco section was drafted by the Representatives 
here in the House who are familiar with the tobacco problem, 
and, in my opinion, represents their composite judgment. 

Now, let us in considering the tobacco section view it from 
a common-sense angle. For a number of years prior to the 
advent of this administration there had been an overproduc- 
tion of tobacco. Production and consumption were out of 
gear. The result was the lowering of the price leyel of to- 
bacco to a destructive point, to a point where the tobacco 
growers were losing money year in and year out. 

Let me give you a picture of what the present administra- 
tion found among the fiue-cured and burley tobacco growers. 
These growers produce at least 80 percent of the tobacco 
grown in this country. 

Back in 1931 the flue-cured tobacco growers received $56,- 
000,000 for their entire crop, and the burley tobacco growers 
$37,000,000, making a total of $93,000,000. In 1932 the flue- 
cured growers received $43,000,000 and the burley growers 
$38,000,000, making a total of $81,000,000. 

Now in 1936 the flue-cured tobacco growers received $150,- 
000,000 and the burley growers $78,000,000, making a total 
of $228,000,000. And in 1937 it is estimated the flue-cured 
growers will receive $190,000,000 and the burley growers 
$80,000,000, making a total of $270,000,000. 

Now, what brought about the change? Such things do 
not just happen. The change was brought about by the 
tobacco-control legislation passed in 1933, originally initiated 
by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, Judge 
Kerr. The tobacco growers of America will ever be indebted 
to Judge Kerr for the distinguished service he rendered 
them. - 

Now, I have no patience with those who try to murder this 
bill through fright—with those who indulge in the foolish 
talk that we are trying to Hitlerize the tobacco grower— 
that he is going to be regimented—that a control program 
is not the American way. The tobacco section in this bill 
is a control program. I make no apologies for its being a 
control program. In order to keep production and consump- 
tion in line it is necessary for us to have a control program. 
And unless consumption and production are kept in line 
there is no hope for the tobacco grower. And let me say 
that the tobacco grower is not asking for a single cent by 
way of governmental subsidy. We believe that if we can 
keep production and consumption in line we can maintain 
a fair and equitable price level for tobacco. And let me 
say further that the control program is the American way. 
Hard-headed American businessmen have been applying the 
control philosophy to industry ever since I can remember. 
Industry tries to keep production and consumption in line. 
In recognition of this old hard-headed American principle 
the tobacco grower, knowing that he is helpless to keep 
production and consumption in line unless the Government 
sets up the necessary machinery, is only asking the Govern- 
ment to set up the machinery necessary to enable him to 
do exactly what industry has been doing all the while. The 
tobacco grower is only asking that he be permitted to put 
into his business the common sense business principle that 
industry can operate under without governmental assistance. 

What does the tobacco section in the bill do? Let us see. 
Under the bill when the Secretary of Agriculture finds that 
the carry-over of tobacco plus the estimated production will 
exceed a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports 
plus 175 percent of a normal year’s domestic consumption 
and 65 percent of a normal year’s exports plus 5 percent to 
insure against droughts, floods, and adverse conditions, 
quotas can be established provided, however, a referendum 
is held and less than one-third of the tobacco growers oppose 
the establishment of quotas. 

Let me give you two examples showing when quotas can 
be put into effect: 
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Flue-cured tobacco 


nds 

Domestic consumption 355, 000, 000 

T aa A re 

7777 ͤ— ͤ . mnt cette Seve ya 710, 000, 000 

Plus 175 percent of domestic consumption 621,000, 000 

Plus 65 percent of exports 2 231, 000, 000 

1, 562, 000, 000 

Plus 5 percent for drought, eto 78, 000, 000 

Amount before quotas established 1, 640, 000, 000 

On July 1, 1937, the estimated supply of flue-cured tobacco 
was 1,719,000,000 pounds. 


The 10-year average supply of flue-cured tobacco is around 
1,468,000,000 pounds. 
The 10-year average production of flue-cured tobacco is 
702,000,000 pounds. 
Burley tobacco 


Domestic consumption = 
Exports. 


ha m a a a e ae ae ae a ee e ae oe a ae — a a e e ae a e e e a e e e 


Pounds 
345, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


p AEA . 
Plus 175 percent of domestic consumption 
Plus 65 percent of exports 


355, 000, 000 
604, 000, 000 
6, 500, 000 


965, 000, 000 
Plus 5 percent for drought, eto—— 48, 275, 000 


Amount before quota established 1,013, 000, 000 


On October 1, 1937, the estimated supply of burley tobacco 
was 934,000,000 pounds. 

The 10-year average supply of burley tobacco is 910,000,000 
pounds. 

The 10-year average production of burley tobacco is 
312,000,000 pounds. 

Now, in the event quotas are established, let us look into 
how the National and State quotas will be fixed. 

The national quota will be fixed by the Secretary at a point 
in poundage that will give a total supply that equals the 
reserve supply, that is, in case of flue-cured tobacco 1,640,- 
000,000 and burley 1,013,000,000, as heretofore shown. Before 
making State allotments 5 percent of the national quota is 
deducted for farms on which for the first time in 5 years 
tobacco is produced and to increase allotments to small 
growers. 

The balance of the national quota, 95 percent, is appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several States on the basis 
of the total production of tobacco in each State during the 5 
calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the quota is announced, with necessary adjustments to 
make correction for abnormal conditions of production, for 
small farms, and for trend in production during the 
5-year period. Provided, except for farms on which for the 
first time in 10 years tobacco is the marketing 
quota for any farm producing flue-cured tobacco shall not be 
less than 3,200 pounds and on farms producing burley tobacco 
2,400 pounds, or the average production for the farm during 
the preceding 3 years, adjusted upward, if necessary, so as to 
equal the highest tobacco base acreage established for the 
farm under agricultural adjustment and conservation pro- 
grams. In other words, flue-cured growers under 3,200 
pounds and burley growers under 2,400 pounds are not sub- 
ject to quotas, and any reduction in their acreage heretofore 
made is restored if it will not bring their production up above 
the figures of 3,200 for flue-cured and 2,400 for burley. In 
addition, the small growers’ allotment can be further in- 
creased from the 5 percent deducted from the national quota. 

There are around 150,000 flue-cured tobacco growers and 
the small-farmer exemption of 3,200 pounds will effect ap- 
proximately 45 percent of them, or in round numbers 67,000 
growers. These small flue-cured growers now have about 15 
percent of the flue-cured acreage. It will take about 3 per- 
cent of the State quotas to take care of these small growers. 

There are about 150,000 burley tobacco growers and the 
small-farmer exemption of 2,400 pounds will affect approxi- 
mately 56 percent of them, or in round numbers, 84,000 grow- 
ers. These small burley growers now have about 21 percent 
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of the burley acreage. It will take about 244 to 3 percent of 
the State quotas to take care of these small growers. 

The small-grower exemption in the bill is right and just. 
The tobacco money is the only cash crop many of the growers 
raise, and if they came under the quota the result would be 
to make it unprofitable for many of them to remain in the 
tobacco business. I have been fighting a long time, along 
with others, to see that the small grower was protected, and, 
under the provisions of the bill, I believe we have thrown 
around him every protection possible. 

The Secretary, under the bill, has the right to adjust or 
suspend marketing quotas in the event of emergencies such 
as increase in export demand, crop failure, and so forth. 

A penalty of 50 percent of the market price, or 3 cents 
per pound in case of flue-cured, Maryland, or burley, or 
2 cents per pound in case of all other types of tobacco, is 
placed upon any person who knowingly acquires from a 
producer tobacco in excess of the producer’s quota. This 
penalty is placed upon the purchaser because it will greatly 
simplify the practical mechanics of the bill. There are very 
few purchasers of tobacco; they are in a position to know 
what is contraband or bootleg tobacco; and hence the pro- 
vision will not work a hardship upon them. 

Take it all in all, I believe it is the best piece of tobacco 
legislation we have yet worked out. 

It is imperative, as I see the situation, for the tobacco grow- 
ers to have a control program. As highly as I think of the 
Soil Conservation Act—and the tobacco growers will not lose 
their soil-conservation payments under the bill—experience 
teaches that it will not do the job. Under the Soil Conser- 
vation Act, we saw both burley and flue-cured production 
increase in 1936. I certainly hope it will be the pleasure of 
the Congress to give the tobacco growers the kind of program 
that they want—production control. Such a plan, in my 
opinion, will do the job. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CREAL. In the penalty provision I notice that, with 
respect to rice and cotton, the producer, as well as the buyer, 
may be liable to the penalty, but in the tobacco provision 
not a word is said about the producer bearing this penalty, 
but only the buyer. Why the difference in that respect? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is true, and I think if the gen- 
tleman will look into the situation and think the problem 
through, he will agree that as to tobacco the penalty provi- 
sion is a wise one, for this reason: Most of the tobacco—I 
can say over 95 percent of it—is marketed on what is known 
as the tobacco floor. There are very few of these floors in 
the United States. These buyers have bookkeepers and 
accountants, and it is an easy matter for the buyer of to- 
bacco to keep check on John Smith or Bill Jones who brings 
his tobacco in for sale. The purchaser will have no trouble 
in spotting contraband or bootleg tobacco. Placing the 
penalty on the purchaser just simplifies the mechanics of 
the act; that is all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. 
orado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that the tobacco growers will be permitted to 
grow 175 percent of the domestic allotment, plus 65 percent 
of the export? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. No. Before the quota goes into effect, 
the Secretary has to find that the carry-over of tobacco, 
plus the estimated production, will exceed a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports plus 175 percent of a nor- 
mal year’s domestic consumption and 65 percent of a normal 
year’s export plus 5 percent to insure against droughts, and 
so forth. You know, there is always a large carry-over in 
tobacco. This is to keep your tobacco stocks from dwindling 
below the danger line. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. What is there in the tobacco 
situation that enables it seemingly to have such an excess 
of production and yet balance production and consumption. 


I yield to the gentleman from Col- 
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It would seem to me you are allowing them sufficient excess 
to break down the whole program. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. No. If the gentleman will figure it 
out he will find that the yardstick that has been laid down 
is a correct one, due to the fact that we carry over a lot of 
tobacco. Some of it is aged for years before it is used, and 
if we follow this yardstick we will keep our production in 
line with our domestic consumption plus our exports. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The question is with respect to a 
broader field and if it diverts the gentleman from the par- 
ticular subject on which he is addressing the committee, I 
shall not press the question, but being on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I am naturally very much interested in 
finding out, if I can, the estimated cost of this bill. This is 
very important in connection with new taxes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will be pleased to give the gentleman 
from Massachusetts my views. So far as tobacco is con- 
cerned we are not asking this Government to give us one 
single penny and, personally, I am against a processing tax 
being placed upon any farm commodities. A processing tax 
is the most vicious kind of a sales tax. I further think the 
Congress should hold the farm bill to the $500,000,000 that 
has been authorized, plus 30 percent of our customs. 
Applause. ] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this Nation 
has been builded upon a foundation of agriculture. While 
the manufacturing industry has made almost inconceivable 
progress until today we are the foremost industrial people in 
the world, it still remains a profound fact that the well-being 
of this Nation rests upon the basis of agricultural produc- 
tion and agricultural security and prosperity. 

So vast and so diverse are the agricultural activities, in- 
terests, and necessities in this country that for years we have 
been forced to recognize the fact that it is well nigh impos- 
sible to work out legislation which can with equity and prac- 
ticability be applied to all lines of agriculture. Political spell- 
binders and demagogues to the contrary notwithstanding, 
nobody understands this fact of the complexity of the agri- 
cultural problem in the United States better than do the 
farmers themselves. 

I want to be recorded as saying that nowhere in the world 
can be found a more self-reliant, independent, courageous, 
and resourceful body of people than the American farmers. 

It is true, however, that an intensely rapid evolution from 
an economy of scarcity into an economy of plenty due to the 
application of power-machine methods, scientific rotation of 
crops, and fertilization have brought about problems of sur- 
plus and glut in some lines of agricultural production which 
exercise a depressing effect upon all agriculture. While this 
is true, it still remains a fact that the American farmer has 
survived and has survived well a long period of years in which 
the prices of everything he produced were decreasing while 
the prices of everything that he had to buy were increasing. 
It is one of the ironical phases of our modern civilization that 
in a period not so long ago a drought and scant crops meant 
suffering and privation and danger to the security of the agri- 
culture. Today we find ourselves in the paradoxical situa- 
tion where actually not a drought and scarcity of crops but 
a beneficent nature and bounteous crops are regarded as a 
grave threat to the security and the well-being of the agri- 
cultural industry. 

Stripped of all of the maze of political arguments and 
vote-luring pleas directed to the farmer, the basic problem 
of this Nation, insofar as its agricultural economy is con- 
cerned, is, as I see it, this: The farmers of America want, 
the farmers of America deserve, the farmers of America 
have a right to expect parity income, parity prices, and cost 
of production for the products raised on their farms. If it 
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is possible by constitutional farm legislation to achieve this 
condition for the American farmers, I am wholeheartedly 
for that. If there is a practical and equitable way in which 
to achieve such legislation, if it is outside the purview of 
the Constitution as it stands today, I would, when convinced 
of the soundness of such proposed legislation, be in favor 
of any such constitutional amendment as might be neces- 
sary to validate such legislation. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, pending before this House now 
legislation which it is urged by the proponents of the bill 
will achieve this parity of prices, this parity of income, and 
this cost of production to which the farmers of this coun- 
try are so justly entitled. I want to say here and now that 
if I were convinced that this bill would accomplish those 
objects, I would vote for it if I were the only Member of this 
House to do so. I am not convinced, Mr. Chairman, by any 
means, that the bill as it stands at present will accomplish 
the objects I have stated, nor am I convinced that the bill 
is even constitutional or workable as a practical matter. 
There are phases of this proposed legislation which, I am 
convinced, are utterly repugnant to the spirit and the desires 
of the farmers of my district. 

I am struck by a singular provision of this bill relating 
to tobacco-production control. The framers of the bill have 
seen fit to write in provisions ostensibly to control tobacco 
production, which provisions permit the southern tobacco 
grower to raise as much tobacco as he pleases. If he can 
persuade a buyer to purchase his tobacco, no matter how 
` much his production may exceed his allotted quota, the 
tobacco producer can sell that excess quota production, 
pocket the money, and be absolutely immune from any 
penalty whatsoever. The penalty is placed in this case upon 
the buyer of such excess quota tobacco. No matter how in- 
nocent such a buyer may be of knowledge that the tobacco 
he purchases is excess quota production, he pays the penalty. 
How can this be excused, in view of President Roosevelt’s 
own enunciations concerning stock sales in which he has said 
time and again that we can no longer go upon the basis of 
“let the buyer beware,” but that we have reached that point 
where we must also make it necessary to “let the seller 
beware”? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s premise was that the buyer could not always 
“beware” because he had no means of making himself “aware,” 
but that the seller was always “aware,” of the nature of his 
offerings to public buyers of stocks and bonds. How can the 
tobacco buyer be “aware,” and why is not the producer, the 
seller, the one who is fully “aware” of whether or not he 
is exceeding his quota production when he sells his 
tobacco? 

I raise this point, not through any sense of wanting to 
regiment the tobacco-raising industry or to put it in a strait 
jacket, but to emphasize the contradictory internal provisions 
of this bill. Unlike the tobacco when we come to 
wheat we find that the wheatgrower is not only allotted his 
quota of production, but he is penalized if he exceeds that 
quota and attempts to sell it. Likewise the producer of corn 
not only is penalized if he exceeds his quota, but under the 
provisions of this bill, and under the dictatorial power which 
would be vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, the corn 
farmers of my district would have to build cribs in which to 
store this excess corn. That would not satisfy the Govern- 
ment if this bill is passed; they would have to put padlocks 
on those corn cribs, That would not satisfy the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government would have to put a seal on those 
padlocks. Even that would not satisfy the Federal Govern- 
ment. An army of snoopers and agricultural G-men, threat- 
eners, and intimidators would be constantly checking up on 
these locked and sealed corn cribs on the farmers of my dis- 
trict, keeping those corn farmers under the kind of surveil- 
lance now exercised by police departments and the Depart- 
ment of Justice over suspected criminals or paroled convicts. 

If the corn farmers of my district ran short of stock feed, 
their animals would have to starve and die and my farmers 
would not dare to break the seal and unlock the crib and 
feed their starving animals any of this excess corn. If they 
did so, they would be subject to suits in the Federal courts. 
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They would sacrifice all the benefits provided in this bill for 
those who observe the quota. 

The farmers of my district want parity of income, parity 
of prices, cost of production, but they want that parity be- 
cause they are entitled to it, because it is an economically 
sound thing for this Nation that they should have it, but 
they do not want it at the expense of their self respect, they 
do not want it at the expense of their liberties as American 
citizens, they do not want it as wards of a Federal bureauc- 
racy which maintains over them a surveillance unworthy of 
America and unworthy of American farmers or American 
Government. 

Let us consider for a moment the cotton provisions in this 
bill. Under these provisions cotton acreage is allotted. But 
there is not one thing in the pending measure that prevents 
the big cotton growers of the South, who have the credit or 
the money to enable them to fertilize, to cultivate inten- 
sively, to employ machinery in production, from intensively 
fertilizing and cultivating their allotted acreage to produce 
the last limit of cotton that may be grown under such 
methods. I have understood, and I will welcome correction 
from any Member from any cotton section who may be more 
familiar with the industry than I, that the big cotton 
growers of the South could by intensive fertilization, inten- 
sive cultivation, and machine methods of production, vastly 
increase if not double the normal production that has been 
raised on this same acreage over the past years. 

Is there any man or woman in this House who believes, 
human nature being what it is, that these cotton farmers 
will not crowd their production to the last ounce on their 
allotted acreage? Why this difference, I ask, between the 
whole attitude toward the tobacco grower and the cotton 
grower and the rice grower on the one hand and the wheat 
and corn growers of the North and West on the other? 

For the first time in the history of this Nation our farm 
imports have exceeded our farm exports. 

Further complicating this already complex problem we 
have the competition under the reciprocal trade treaty 
policy of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull of foreign agricultural 
producers. Added to this we have a necessary adjustment 
between our agricultural economy and our industrial econ- 
omy in the matter of wages and hours. It is conceded by 
the proponents of wage and hour legislation that increases 
in wages and shortening of hours will necessarily increase 
the cost and therefore the price of all manufactured goods. 
The costs of these manufactured goods will be increased for 
the farmer as for all other consumers. This is not to say 
for a moment that I do not favor the highest wages and the 
shortest hours for industrial workers of this country, con- 
sonant with a sound national economy, because I do; but it 
remains an inescapable fact that if we increase the price of 
everything the American farmer has to buy we are going to 
have to increase the price of everything he produces to sell 
and we are going to have to permit him to produce enough 
additional salable products to guarantee him parity under 
these conditions. 

Such a parity, in my opinion, is not to be guaranteed by a 
dictatorial compulsory restrictive policy. 

There is no question but what we have got to continue to 
wrestle with this problem of parity income, parity prices, and 
cost of production for American farmers until we have solved 
it. There is no possible sound basis for security in America 
until the agricultural population of this country is on such a 
basis. 

A report prepared by the minority of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee states very plainly that— 

The proposed program will about a complete dislocation 
of agriculture in the United States, an increase in foreign produc- 
tion of competitive farm products, and the total disappearance of 
our export market. 

That report further says that “a new philosophy of dubious 
constitutionality” is sought to be injected into our American 
system of free and independent action. It seems to me that 
the point made by the minority is well taken, namely, that 
instead of this legislation doing something for the American 
farmer it is going to do something to him. It is to me a very 
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significant thing that not one single national farm organiza- 
tion has approved and supported the compulsory features of 
this bill; but, to the contrary, those national farm organiza- 
tions have bitterly opposed such provisions. These farm 
organizations have proposed some sound suggestions, but 
these suggestions have not been incorporated into this bill. 

I go along with the soil-conservation program as adminis- 
tered in 1936 and 1937, but that is something apart from the 
general provisions of this proposed Agricultural Act of 1937 as 
it stands before the House. 

By far the great preponderance of farms in the United 
States are one-family farms on which no outside help is em- 
ployed. Those are the farmers for whom I am particularly 
concerned. The big farming companies and the wealthy 
farmers who are in business on a mass-production basis are 
pretty well able to take care of themselves. But the small 
farmer, the man who with his wife and the members of his 
family is trying to eke out a living, is the man who needs 
help, and he is the man I particularly want to help. I have 
not forgotten that under the old A. A. A. hundreds of large 
farmers received subsidy payments from the Government 
ranging from ten thousand to one million dollars each year 
to produce less, while the one-family farmer received only 
a few paltry dollars. I agree with the report of the minority 
that this scandal should not be permitted to recur. 

I think we all agree in the proposal to make sound loans 
on all agricultural commodities, including dairy products. 
The question is raised in the minority report, I think with 
good cause, that the referendum provisions of the bill would 
be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Nothing 
is to be accomplished, Mr. Speaker, in passing a bill contain- 
ing provisions which are unconstitutional. 

Another objection to the bill, it seems to me, is to be found 
in the provision that the foreign farmers living within the 
so-called commercial corn area, consisting of 10 States in the 
Middle West, are to be regimented, inspected, and penalized, 
while corn farmers living outside the commercial area could 
produce, feed, and sell without limit. 

There is another phase of this whole question to which I 
want for a moment to address myself, and that is the probable 
real effect on the farm export market if this bill is enacted 
into law. The point has been raised by the minority, and I 
believe it merits very careful consideration. 

At frequent intervals during the crop year the Secretary of 
Agriculture announces his crop estimates and supplies on 
hand covering all agricultural commodities. These estimates 
have a decided effect upon the domestic and world market. 
If the Secretary announces smaller crops than had been an- 
ticipated, prices go up. If the Secretary predicts larger crops, 
the domestic and world prices go down. If this bill. goes 
into operation, it is to be assumed, of course, that the Secre- 
tary would continue to issue accurate estimates as to pro- 
duction and supplies, whether in storage on the farms or in 
terminal facilities. The result of this, it would seem, would 
be to advertise to the world our visible supply, and such an 
advertisement of our supply would be bound to have a ma- 
terial reaction on the market price levels. It would make 
little difference, as the minority has said, if the Secretary 
announced that a certain percentage of the crop would not 
be sold because of the ever-normal-granary storage plan. Of 
course, the Secretary could follow the plan of the old Farm 
Board and have the Government buy all of the reserve sup- 
plies and more, but, as pointed out by the minority, this 
would be another expensive fiasco. 

It is believed by many that the principles best designed to 
restore agricultural prosperity in this country would be those 
directed to the recovery of our foreign markets for surplus 
production. There is very widespread belief that this could 
be done without imperiling our domestic market for those 
commodities produced in sufficient quantity to take care of 
our domestic needs by invoking the principles advocated in 
the old McNary-Haugen farm bill, which provided for an 
American-protected price for that part of the commodity 
sold for domestic consumption, with the surplus being sold in 
the world market at the world price. These views may be 
very well founded and certainly the danger from which the 
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American farmer must be protected is that wide fluctuation 
in price levels which occurs in the years of bounteous crops. 
Brought down to its bare essentials, the whole question is 
this: When the farmer has scant crops and little to sell, 
prices are high. When the farmer has ample crops and 
much to sell, prices are low. That condition is the result 
of the law of supply and demand. Our effort is to overcome 
such action and reaction by preventing the glut which 
forces down prices while at the same time leveling out the 
available supply year after year in order to prevent the 
scarcities that drive prices to impossible heights for the 
general consumer. 

It is because I do not believe the present bill as it stands 
will accomplish this object that I feel that it must be given 
not only long and serious consideration, but many amend- 
ments will be necessary before the bill will be acceptable at 
all. I have no way of knowing at this time what amend- 
ments will be offered, nor what their effect upon the bill 
may be. I can, therefore, say only this: That, insofar as I 
am personally concerned, I intend to work for the soundest 
possible kind of legislation that will assure American agri- 
culture parity of prices, income, and cost of production with 
the very least possible regimentation or compulsory control 
ramsey to make such legislation of practical value to the 

armer. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, as a Member of the House 
of Representatives I have one vote and one voice. Obviously 
the vote is frequently important, but there is no unanimity 
of thought as to the amount of good or evil the voice of a 
Member of Congress brings forth. Day after day we revise 
and extend our remarks; we debate important issues, all 
with the primary hope that constructive achievement for 
our national sovereignty may be advanced from a given 
viewpoint. It goes without saying that no one in this legis- 
lative body wants to see America retreat from any basic or 
important front. Regardless of our political affiliations, 
each of us seeks to better the social and economic conditions 
of our people, our chief difference being only in the method 
of approach, 

The President of the United States recently issued a call 
for a special session for the purpose of having the Congress 
consider the enactment of emergency legislation. In the 
interim we were struck with a business recession which, in my 
opinion, overshadows in its immediate consequences the rest 
of the legislation which we are now considering. [Applause.] 
There is more complaint from my section of the country 
from the businessman than there is from the farmer or the 
laboring man. It is requested that the Congress of the 
United States immediately apply itself to the restoration of 
the businessman to a permanent base of confidence. I con- 
fess I do not have all the answers to this sudden change in 
the business cycle, but the vast majority of business enter- 
prises in my State affected by this sudden change seeks 
repeal of the excess-profits tax and the surplus corporation 
tax. Business feels that with the repeal of these two meas- 
ures it could expand its financial activities into many 
economic fields. 

Business has no hesitancy in saying that if given the op- 
portunity to function without these restrictions order will 
supplant chaos, confidence will destroy uncertainty, and busi- 
ness will again start on an upward climb. 

If the newspapers are correct, the Chief Executive of this 
Nation has no objection to the immediate consideration of 
the repeal or the modification of such measures. I submit 
in all sincerity that we should not wait until the regular 
session before taking action on these two important meas- 
ures. [Applause.] Let us strike immediately following the 
disposition of this farm bill. The boldness of our action will 
restore a national confidence. Favorable consideration will 
develop the industry of encouragement upon every economic 
front, and admission of a mistake through such repeal will 
demonstrate political prudence of a high order. [Applause.] 

I do not share the belief of some of my colleagues with re- 
spect to the cause of this temporary recession. I cannot be- 
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lieve that big business in this country by conspiracy or de- 
sign is attempting to hamstring the activities of this admin- 
istration. I know big business is unfriendly and has been 
from the beginning. The reactionary philosophy of its lead- 
ers can find no time for democratic ideals. And so long as 
they remain under such mental stricture they sustain a dis- 
tinct loss. Nevertheless, it does not make sense to say that 
business leaders through vindication or any other reason seek 
to throw America into another monumental depression. 

They are now asking us to give them a way out through the 
repeal of these laws. They contend that in the interests of 
recovery such repeal is indispensable. If there are any who 
discountenance their sincerity or their patriotism in this 
matter it is their duty to toss the ball back to business and 
we shall ascertain how far they will carry it toward the goal 
of recovery. If they are honest in their contention this is 
the one way we can assure them that we are willing to meet 
them half way and demonstrate that, after all, Congress is 
not unsympathetic toward business recovery. z 

Permanent benefits to be derived through the passage of 
farm legislation and the passage of the wage-and-hour bill 
depend upon business prosperity. We should move on these 
fronts simultaneously and in a cooperative manner with no 
misgivings and no misunderstandings about our objectives. 
Unless we start from such a premise the net result of all our 
legislative activities will be much less than the maximum 
good which America so deservedly needs in this particular 
hour of distress. 

Today the eyes of every thinking patriot in these United 
States are directed to the Nation’s Capital as a result of 
this special session. Last week I received a letter from a 
friend of mine who said, among other things: 

I have been of you all down in W. and won- 
dering what the next move will be. To be honest, never before 
in the history of my young life have the affairs of Congress been 
so important to this Nation. 

Today our attention is directed to one of these important 
measures which thoughtful Americans are watching. We 
seek through this measure to write permanent farm legisla- 
tion which will give to the farmer a program of stabilization 
and strength rather than a program of fear and discomfort. 
We seek permanent legislation because of the surplus of 
basic commodities which our rich and vast agricultural lands 
produce. 

For 15 years, farm leaders have through legislation at- 
tempted to control that surplus. During that time we 
watched, to our dismay and discomfort, the purchasing 
power of farmers dwindle billions of dollars. During that 
time we saw our agricultural exports decline from $2,219,- 
000,000 in 1927 to $668,000,000 in 1932. Yet, notwithstanding 
this tremendous loss, we continued to pile up annual sur- 
pluses until in 1932 tenants were hopelessly insolvent, the 
majority of the landlords were bankrupt, and the country 
was in a financial debacle the like of which had heretofore 
been unknown. 

Some may ask: What was the real cause for the decline 
in the value as well as in the volume of these exports? And 
my reply is that during the depression purchasing power in 
all parts of the world was contracted. Another factor was 
that we turned from a debtor nation to a creditor nation 
after the war. But the third and most important factor, 
in my opinion, was the passage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act under a Republican administration, which increased 
duties on 655 products. As a matter of retaliation, nations 
enacted tariff barriers and trade controls for which there is 
no parallel in the experience of civilized nations. It was the 
desire of all nations to protect home markets that made it 
most difficult to purchase another nation’s goods at a time 
when agriculture and business were in the early stages of 
stagnation and paralysis. 

Under the present administration there has been a gradual 
increase in our export trade, and in 1936 we had a total of 
$1,242,000,000 in agricultural exports, but even this is wholly 
inadequate to cope with the tremendous surpluses of our 
basic commodities. With these cold facts staring an enlight- 
ened nation in the face, something must be done to control 
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the surplus. We all must realize that this is a condition 
which affects the welfare of all America, not a theory upon 
which one might stand. 

I distinctly recall a speech made last August by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
when the sugar bill was being considered. The gentleman 
from New York decried against quotas in sugar, charging that 
such legislation was catering to sectionalism and the transfer 
of all power to control the methods of earning a living pur- 
sued by 120,000,000 people to the Federal Government. What 
he said was partially true, and yet the Committee on Agri- 
culture, in drafting that bill, faced a set of conditions which 
demanded quotas in order to keep the sugar industry from 
being destroyed. And, strange as it may seem, there was no 
one in America interested in sugar, whether it was the pro- 
ducer or the refiner, who did not agree that marketing quotas 
were indispensable to save the industry from bankruptcy: 

The gentleman from Illinois contends that what is appli- 
cable to sugar in this particular phase of our history is 
equally applicable to other commodities with a surplus which 
has the potential power of economic destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, the first President of the United States to 
thoroughly appreciate, understand, and sympathize with this 
acute farm problem was our distinguished Chief Executive, the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt. Two vetoes by Republican 
Presidents were the answer to farm legislation previous to 
1933, but when the great humanitarian, Roosevelt, came into 
power as the leader of our people he faced the facts wisely 
and courageously. He practically told the leading agricul- 
turists of the Nation to write a bill which they thought would 
do the job and he would sign it. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was the result of that understanding., The de- 
clared policy of that act was to establish and maintain such 
balance between production and consumption of agricultural 
commodities and such marketing conditions therefor as 
would reestablish prices at a level that would give agricul- 
tural commodities purchasing power with respect to articles 
that farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of 
agricultural commodities of the base period of 1909 to 1914. 
The chronic surplus of farm products, which had been a mill- 
stone around the farmer’s neck and a threat to our national 
existence, was to be curbed under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. And how well that Jaw worked is 
still fresh in the memory of us all. But it was set aside 
through the decision of the Supreme Court, and then it was 
that Congress hurried to enact further emergency legislation 
in the passing of the Soil Conservation Act. While it is 
recognized that the Soil Conservation Act has successfully 
Served a worthy purpose, yet we all agree that the efficacy 
of the same, insofar as the surplus is concerned, is negligible. 
We now seek to amend certain portions of the act and give 
to the Nation a new law wherein marketing quotas for every 
farmer in America shall exist under certain conditions. 

Before dealing directly with that subject let me digress for 
a moment. We know that farmers are patriotic and loyal 
Americans. We know that the majority opposes regimenta- 
tion. We know that they will rebel to the point of force 
before submitting to the tyrannical methods of a dictator. 
But, notwithstanding this intense feeling of Americanism, 
they recognize that some drastic action must be taken to keep 
the surplus of the basic commodity crops from bankrupting 
them all. 

Marketing quotas are inherently repugnant to my make-up. 
Quotas have never found a place in my general scheme of 
national thinking. Yet, through the loss of our export trade 
and other economic changes, we are faced today with actual 
conditions which necessitate a partial change in previous 
philosophies if financial relief and stabilization are to come to 
the American farmer. If someone can show me a better way, 
I shall have no hesitancy in following it. But one may search 
in vain in the minority report for such a primrose path. 
Those responsible for that report had their eyes fixed on the 
political fields of 1938 and 1940 rather than the tobacco, 
wheat, corn, and cotton fields of America. 

So the first tangible and vital problem upon which you 
must reach a decision is whether or not you favor marketing 
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quotas as a means to control the chronic surplus, or whether 
you desire to follow the minority report and do little or 
nothing toward control over the abundant crops which we 
produce from the most fertile soil in the world. Until some 
statesman or economist finds the formula for a more just and 
equitable distribution of the basic commodities of life, giving 
te the farmer at the same time a decent price for what he 
raises, the gentleman from Illinois is constrained to move 
into the field of quotas, believing abnormally excessive’ sup- 
plies of these basic commodities are detrimental to the 
national public interest and directly affect interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

If marketing quotas are to become the established law of 
the land, they must operate from an effective base; otherwise 
we give the farmers an unworkable law and prolong the day 
of legislative relief. Under the provisions of this bill market- 
ing quotas go into effect when the supply of cotton reaches 
28,900,000 bales, when the supply of wheat reaches 1,050,000,- 
000 bushels, and when the supply of corn reaches 2,928,500,000 
bushels. My colleagues, these quotas are excessive. They are 
too high. However, as a member of the subcommittee to 
draft legislation affecting corn, I shall confine my remarks to 
the corn quota. 

A normal supply, including exports, over a 10-year period, 
is 2,380,000,000 bushels. The difference between normal sup- 
ply and the marketing quota is 548,500,000 bushels. Pray tell 
me what the American farmer will do with that surplus. 
Pray tell me what the American Government will do with it. 
Rather than control of surplus, which is the fundamental 
policy of the bill, we legislate here increase of surplus under 
the theory of the ever-normal granary. Our 1937 corn crop 
is 2,651,000,000 bushels, with a carry-over of 60,000,000. To- 
day corn in Iowa is selling for 38 cents per bushel, and in 
Illinois for 41 cents per bushel. And yet, if this bill were in 
effect, as it is now written, quotas would be worse than use- 
less, because we should need 247,000,000 more bushels of corn 
before marketing quotas could be effective for the purpose 
of crop curtailment. Unless the Congress adopts the amend- 
ment which I shall offer, which will authorize the Secretary 
to declare marketing quotas to be in effect when the total 
supply is approximately 2,600,000,000 bushels of corn, this 
bill is useless and will accomplish nothing save the storage of 
huge surpluses which will ultimately drive the credit structure 
of agricultural commodities to the floor level of ruin. We 
must reduce the quotas, and I beseech your help and vote. 
Members should understand that in the establishment of 
quotas there is no interference with the production of corn 
on the acreage allotted. It merely compels storage of the 
excess bushels over and above the quotas so allotted. 

Let me take you back to the few unpleasant years of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. It proposed to stabilize prices, 
just as this bill does, but the machinery for so doing was 
wholly inadequate. The Federal Farm Board, created under 
the act had no authority to dispose of the surplus abroad 
nor to prevent it at home. The lack of authority to control 
production led to disaster as the Farm Board bought the 
surplus in a vain attempt to sustain the prices. No one was 
immune from these unmarketable surpluses. All markets hit 
a new low, and America experienced one of her most bitter 
depressions. Unless we have workable quotas on wheat and 
corn, followed by some mandatory loan provisions, we should 
forget about farm marketing quotas. We should not delude 
the farmer with a program that ominously points to the 
ruinous road of 1932. 

And now let me discuss briefly mandatory loans in relation 
to marketing quotas. This is a much-needed step to make 
marketing quotas successful and to safeguard the farmer of 
the future. I shall offer an amendment at the proper time 
which will take the discriminatory loaning power from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and make such loans manda- 
tory if and when the annual production of field corn exceeds 
the normal year’s domestic consumption plus the exports. 

This amendment which I herewith submit speaks for itself: 


On page 14, lire 19, strike out all after the period and down 
through the period in line 24 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
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“The Corporation shall make loans. during any marketing year 
on field corn produced on farms in the commercial corn-producing 
area, as defined in section 321 F, on which the acreage planted 
was not in excess of the farm acreage allotment, and said loans 
shall be made on the following percentages of parity price for 
field corn as of the beginning of such marketing year: 

“80 percent if the November production estimate for the current 
crop of field corn does not exceed a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption and exports; 

“70 percent if such estimate exceeds a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports by not more than 5 percent; 

“60 percent if such estimate exceeds a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports by not less than 5 percent and not more 
than 10 percent; 


“55 percent if such estimate exceeds a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports by more than 10 percent.” 

On page 14, line 25, strike out the words “foregoing rate“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “applicable foregoing rate on 
field corn.” 

There is abundant authority and precedent for loans on 
field corn. On October 25, 1933, a proclamation was issued 
by the Department of Agriculture which announced that 
loans would be made to the farmers who signed agreements 
to cooperate through the corn-hog reduction program. A 
loan rate of 45 cents per bushel was provided. When this 
announcement was made corn in Iowa was selling for 24 
cents per bushel, in Illinois for 31 cents per bushel, in 
Nebraska for 29 cents per bushel, and in Minnesota for 26 
cents per bushel. The Federal Government placed under 
seal, through loans, 271,000,000 bushels of corn, with a loan 
value of $121,000,000. An emergency was with us. There 
was no vacillating. There was decision and action. It was 
indeed a brave and courageous act of a benevolent Govern- 
ment. Millions upon millions of dollars went into the farm- 
er’s pocket instead of to the greedy speculator. It was 
the real turning point in a Nation-wide depression. In the 
1934-35 program the Government sealed 20,073,395 bushels 
of corn at a loan value of $11,041,457.08. Under the 1935- 
36 program, the Government sealed 30,777,442 bushels of 
corn, at a loan value of $13,848,910.42. I am happy to advise 
my colleagues that the Federal Government under this loan 
program for the benefit of producers of field corn has not 
lost a single dollar. 

And yet, the uncertainty and the delay of available loans 
this year, which is more or less comparable to the year of 
1933, have lost millions upon millions of dollars to the far- 
mer, Announcement of the corn loan was tardy by at least 
60 days. If mandatory loans upon field corn had been the 
basic law of the land, confusion would have been eliminated, 
uncertainty stricken, and millions of dollars saved. And the 
market price of corn, based upon a history of the past, would 
not be where it is today. 

My colleagues, farm income must be placed beyond the 
fluctuations in the money market. In behalf of some 60 
Members representing States in the corn-producing area, 
I ask your careful and conscientious consideration of these 
two amendments. We believe they are vital if the bill is 
successful. We believe that if such amendments are adopted 
the corn farmers may look to the future with confidence 
from the standpoint of stabilized prices. Give the farmer a 
definite peg upon which to hang his hat, and he will become 
a voluntary cooperator in this great farm program. And, 
last but not least, my colleagues, the speculator with all his 
nefarious schemes will be more or less effectively restrained 
from selling short the products of the tiller of the soil in 
advance of their production. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the measure now under 
consideration is ostensibly designed to aid agriculture but will 
do the very opposite insofar as Minnesota and other dairying 
States are concerned. In short, the operation of this legis- 
lation will destroy dairying in the North and transfer it to 
the South. Why do I say that? Well, let us examine into 
some of its provisions. The bill provides for taking out of 
production 5,000,000 acres of cotton land, which are to be put 
into grasses and legumes. There is nothing in the measure to 
compel the growers of these legume crops to plow them under, 
so we must assume that they will be harvested and fed to 
livestock. Let us see how this will work out: 5,000,000 acres 
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planted to alfalfa should produce as a very minimum 15,000,- 
000 tons, which is sufficient to winter at least seven and one- 

- half million dairy cows, as they have practically no winter in 
the Cotton Belt. These seven and one-half million cows, on 
an average, should each produce 250 pounds of butter per 
annum, which would make a total of 1,875,000,000 pounds of 
butter, and also about 5,000,000 calves. When we stop to 
consider that the total consumption of butter in this country 
was only 2,121,389,000 pounds in 1936, it can readily be ap- 
preciated that the operation that I have just described would 
absolutely destroy the dairying industry in all Northern States 
with the possible exception of the milksheds in the North- 
eastern States. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other dairying States cannot 
possibly compete with the South in butter production be- 
cause of the advantages that the South enjoys in climatic and 
labor conditions. The South has practically no winter, and 
labor is altogether too cheap. 

What would happen to the dairy industry if the domestic 
butter supply were suddenly increased by 88 percent? It 
would absolutely destroy the industry in the North, because 
it would force the price down to such ruinous levels that the 
northern dairyman could not possibly meet them. In short, it 
would knock the bottom out of prices and convert the butter 
market from a buyer’s to a seller’s market. Let me ask you 
gentlemen from the beef-producing States what would hap- 
pen if these grasses were converted into beef? 

My friends, the picture that I have just painted is a very 
real one, and I present it for your consideration in the hope 
that suitable amendments may be adopted that will guard 
our section of the country against such a catastrophe. 

Another purpose in presenting this situation is to show 
what a delicate subject we are dealing with and how easy it 
would be for us to pass legislation that would absolutely de- 
stroy the equilibrium of production that now exists between 
the North and the South, as well as to badly upset prices. 

The measure under consideration deals with wheat, corn, 
rice, and tobacco, but it practically ignores all other lines of 
farm production. Take eggs, for instance: In 1935 we pro- 
duced about two and one-half billion dozen eggs, having a 
total market value of $581,575,000. Eggs in Minnesota are 
bringing from 18 to 20 cents for No. 1 grade, which is less 
than cost of production. It is my information that this low 
price is largely due to short selling of eggs and to imports from 
China. Anyone familiar with the poultry industry knows that 
eggs cannot be produced profitably at prevailing prices during 
the winter months, when the flocks must be fed. Why was 
not a provision written into this bill to prohibit the short 
selling of eggs? Was it an oversight? 

It will be noted that rice is included among the commodi- 
ties covered by this bill, and yet in 1935 we only produced 
38,784,000 bushels of rice, which brought an average price of 
77.1 cents per bushel, or a total value of $29,898,000. This 
year we produced 52,000,000 bushels of rye, with a total value 
in excess of $40,000,000. Why should not rye be included in 
this legislation? It is a very important crop in a number of 
Northwestern States. It cannot be that rye was left out be- 
cause it is a northern crop and rice included because it is a 
southern crop. I do not want to believe that this bill was 
drawn along sectional lines, and yet what can we believe in 
view of the failure of the committee to include rye and other 
crops? 

It should be needless for me to say that I am in hearty 
sympathy with the general aims of this legislation. I believe 
that if we are to have farm-relief legislation we must have 
Some sort of reasonable control of production, but the farm- 
ers that I have talked with are opposed to compulsory con- 
trol, and their sentiment is reflected in the attitude taken 
by the American Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, and other farm organizations, all of whom are op- 
posed to the bill in its present form. 

We have been muddling with farm legislation for almost 20 
years, and the average farmer is more deeply in debt today 
than when we started. I am in sympathy with the idea of 
an ever-normal-granary plan because it would tend to equal- 
ize over a period of years the price received by the producer 
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and the price paid by the consumer, That is an objective 
that we should strive for. 

Any farm bill to be effective must give consideration to all 
sections of the country and to all lines of agricultural activi- 
ties. The bill in its present form fails to do this. 

We are not going to solve the farm problem by setting up 
an expensive and cumbersome machine that will merely give 
jobs to a lot of snoopers. We had a taste of this Govern- 
ment snooping during the war, when Government men were 
going from farm to farm to see that none were holding 
back wheat. We got our fill at that time, and we do not want 
any more of it. 

I do not see how we can do anything to help the American 
farmer secure better prices for his products so long as we 
permit the foreign farmer to ship the products of his farm 
in here to be sold in competition with domestically grown 
crops. A few days ago I made some observations on this 
subject and at that time inserted in the Recorp a table 
showing the enormous imports of competitive agricultural 
commodities, which showed that during the last fiscal year 
ending June 30 we imported $868,000,000 worth of cattle, 
meats, butter, cheese, eggs, wool, barley, corn, wheat, barley 
malt, and vegetable oils, all of which came in direct com- 
petition with domestically produced crops. As I see it, one of 
the prime requisites to agricultural recovery and prosperity 
is to give the American farmer the American market and I 
am going to support the Andresen amendment, which will 
prohibit importation of agricultural products into the United 
States where the landed cost of such products plus the tariff 
duties are lower than the domestic cost of production. I am 
surprised that this amendment was rejected by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture because it is so necessary to our na- 
tional prosperity. 

Is this measure one for crop control or is it primarily 
designed to conserve the soil? There seems to be a dis- 
agreement among its proponents on this score. However, I 
am willing to take the view that its objective is primarily to 
control production with a view to maintaining price levels 
that will give the grower cost of production plus a fair profit. 
I hope that the bill can be amended so as to achieve this 
objective. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the bill as it now reads comes to a vote, 
I shall vote against it as being a piece of fallacious legislation. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I shall favor a motion to re- 
commit this bill to the Committee on Agriculture for further 
study. When I make that statement it is not a criticism of 
the committee. I know that the committee has acted in good 
faith and in a nonpartisan manner, but I do not believe that 
an effective bill can be made out of the present one. The 
philosophy accepted by the committee is wrong. We have 
been wandering around in the dismal swamp with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for 5 years, and the time has come when 
we should accept a different philosophy than the Secretary 
of Agriculture has been offering us. 

Mr. Chairman, I used to believe in the law of averages. 
I thought any person, according to the law of averages, would 
hit upon the right thing once in a while. I believe that we 
must now, however, adopt the law of accident as far as the 
Secretary of Agriculture is concerned, because if he ever 
hits it right it will be by accident. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let us see where we have been wandering. In the first 
place, the theory of the Department of Agriculture has been 
restriction and destruction of wealth. I appeal to the intel- 
ligence of the American people that no nation ever became 
great by destroying wealth or restricting the production of 
wealth. This Nation became great because it always had an 
abundance of wealth, but now we are suddenly asked to 
believe in the doctrine of scarcity in obtaining the abundant 
life by destruction. To destroy wealth, to destroy property, 
is legally criminal, morally wrong, and religiously sinful. 
You cannot get away from that doctrine. 

Mr. Chairman, we have destroyed so much wealth that now 
we have to import it from foreign countries. Mr. Wallace, 
after cutting the throats of 6,000,000 little piggies now has to 
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admit that we imported from foreign nations over $1,643,000,- 
000 in agricultural products and substitutes during the first 8 
months of this year. That is the foreign valuation. The 
domestic valuation would be over $3,200,000,000. That is 
what the consumer pays and that is what our own producers 
should have received in the place of the foreigners. That is 
not 2 percent of our agricultural production. It is one-fifth. 
This would have been sufficient to hand to every head of our 
6,000,000 farm families a check for $500, and would have left 
two million with which to organize the farmers to unite and 
protect their own interests. In 1935 Mr. Wallace used the 
money of the taxpayers of the United States to buy imported 
cattle from Canada at South St. Paul in order to keep up 
the price for the American farmer, and at the same time the 
Secretary of State increased the importation of Canadian 
cattle by special trade agreements. It is just simply a crazy 
quilt. Let us assume our responsibilities as Members of Con- 
gress and pass laws for this Nation and not do what the 
Secretary of Agriculture wants us to do. He is not even a 
Member of Congress. 

In the face of our curtailed production we imported 
437,941 head of cattle during the first 8 months of this year. 
Assuming that the average hog we imported weighed 100 
pounds, then we imported 157,000 head of hogs in the first 
8 months of this year. We imported meat and meat prod- 
ucts to the amount of 151,926,644 pounds; canned beef, 
70,328,004 pounds; pork, 40,095,185 pounds; mutton, 17,443,177 
pounds; lamb, 7,006,449 pounds; butter, 10,148,206 pounds; 
cheese, 42,175,615 pounds; and fish, 262,053,075 pounds. I 
was one of those Members of Congress who voted with my 
friend from Massachusetts to buy some 2,000,000 pounds of 
fish from the starving fishermen on the Atlantic coast. 

The time has come, Mr. Chairman, to work for the Ameri- 
can people and not for some foreign interests. I am not 
opposed to the foreigners, but I do not believe in bringing 
our own people down to the standards of living that exist in 
foreign nations. We should rather bring their standards up 
to the American standard by giving to the laboring people 
a living annual wage and cost of production to the farmers. 

Again, we imported hides and skins to the amount of 
255,738,171 pounds. What happened to the cows, steers, and 
the livestock in the United States? Do they not have hides 
any more? Why do we have to import this product from 
foreign countries? I thought our cattle still produced hides. 
Can we not raise our own? 

We imported poultry products also. We invaded the poul- 
try yards of our farmers’ wives and imported $3,899,046 worth 
of poultry products; grain and grain preparation, $98,449,437. 
We imported 84,828,124 bushels of corn the first 8 months 
of this year. 

You and I know that our export surpluses reduce the do- 
mestic price to the foreign price. We also know that foreign 
imports to the same extent reduce the domestic price to our 
farmers. We now ask that $65,000,000 be loaned to the corn 
farmers. Yet we imported over $55,000,000 worth of foreign 
corn. If we had excluded these importations, it would have 
meant not only $55,000,000 more to our corn farmers but 
they would have received at least $500,000,000 more for their 
entire crop and we would not have to provide for loans. 

This is not all. We imported over 119,000,000 pounds of 
unmanufactured cotton and over $44,000,000 worth of semi 
and manufactured cotton. In addition, we imported 136, 
000,000 square yards of cloth from foreign countries and 
50,000,000 handkerchiefs from Japan, all within 8 months. 

I want to appeal to the men and women who represznt the 
laboring people about the high cost of living. The farmer 
is not responsible for the high cost of living. The farmer 
gets less than 20 percent of what you pay to live on. I can 
prove this by showing you that in March 1937—less than a 
year ago, at a time when I was asked to pay 72 cents a 
pound for calf liver—a farmer in my State sent to Chi- 
cago a veal weighing 90 pounds and received $6 for it. If 
he had sent me the liver I could have paid $6 for it, and 
he could have kept the calf. 

The high cost of living is not caused by the price the 
farmer receives. The cause is that we have restricted our 
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own production until we pay to foreign nations one-fifth 
of the money we pay for the agricultural products we con- 
sume. I say the time has come when we ought to stop this, 
and I say it without any feeling of partisanship, because I 
am a nonpartisan and can throw rocks or bouquets at either 
side. 

I think Hoover’s crowd died of sleeping sickness, and I 
believe if we are not careful we will fumble the ball and 
die of something, too, before we get through, because we 
have not done anything real, we have just wandered around 
in the wilderness. 

Let us see what I mean by that. Do you know that 
during the first 4 years that I served as a Member of Con- 
gress one farmer out of every six lost his home by mort- 
gage foreclosure, tax sale, or forced sale? How much longer 
can this continue? You can find these facts in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s own report entitled “The Farm Real- 
Estate Situation for 1935-36.” You will find there that 
in the first 4 years you and I have been here one farmer out 
of every six lost his farm under these conditions. Oh, we 
have said a lot about these things, but we have done nothing. 
We have been wandering around in the wilderness. Now 
we have an opportunity by recommitting this bill to make 
a real bill out of it. 

Again, do you know that $1,500,000,000 of the reduction in 
farm indebtedness has been achieved by mortgage foreclo- 
sures, and that the Federal Farm Credit Administration has 
been one of the worst offenders? Further, over 100,000 
homes have been lost to American home owners living in 
cities and towns through foreclosures by the H. O. L. C. in 
a little over a year. 

These are facts we must face. We can get out of this 
muddle if we will. If we will only for a time remember that 
it is we who are charged with the responsibility of passing 
the Nation’s laws, not some bureaucrat who does not know 
whether it is night or day. 

Again, the farmer who still lives on the farm is deeper in 
debt than he was 4 or 5 years ago. I am talking of averages. 
You take the average farm indebtedness of the farmers who 
still own their farms and you will find that the individual 
farm indebtedness has increased the same as the indebted- 
ness of our own Government. 

How about the prices of agricultural commodities? I want 
to make an honest comparison. Fairness is still fairness. 
Last year we approached very near the same level we reached 
in 1932. In my State last fall we were selling potatoes for 
1 cent less a bushel than under the Hoover administration. 
We were selling them for 12 cents a bushel under this ad- 
ministration when the lowest we received before was 13 
cents a bushel. The farmer had to pay the girls who picked 
these potatoes 5 cents a bushel, and had to pay 10 cents for 
the sack in which he put them. Then he sold the potatoes 
for 12 cents a bushel, which did not give him one cent for 
furnishing the seed, planting the potatoes, caring for and 
cultivating them, and taking them to market. At the same 
time oats were selling for 16 cents a bushel in my State, and 
corn for 30 cents. This condition cannot continue. We can 
stop it in only one way, and I shall show you before I get 
through how it can be done. The trouble with us is that 
we are repeating the same mistake that was made under 
the three previous administrations. They too had the laws 
written by the bureaucrats in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Congresses then were not big enough to over- 
ride these bureaucrats. Will we write this law, or will we 
accept the dictations of the Department of Agriculture. 

There is not a Member in this Congress who does not 
know what the farmer wants. He wants cost of production 
for that part of his crop which is consumed in the United 
States. That is all, and that is fair. No honest man or 
woman can ask him to sell for less than it costs to produce. 
The farmer also wants the Frazier-Lemke refinancing bill. 
If we had given him these two laws in 1933 we would have 
saved this Nation at least ten or fifteen billion out of the 
sixteen billion we have been squandering for relief, and so 
forth. We have been hearing a great deal about who paid 
the processing tax. The Department of Agriculture led the 
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farmers to believe that the consumer paid this tax until the 
“crippled” A was held unconstitutional. Now the Depart- 
ment’s own report, prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for the Treasury Department in 1937, states that 
the farmer paid the processing tax on hogs, rice, sugar beets, 
and sugarcane. They not only state that the farmer paid 
this tax, but they prove it. 

On page 19 of this report and following we find this 

e; 

The evidence presented in the fi analysis 
the direct effect of the hog tax was to cause prices re- 
ceived by hog producers to be lower than they otherwise would 
have been by n the amount of the tax. The evidence 
indicates, moreover, that processors of hogs and distributors and 
consumers of materially 


Although prices received by hog producers were lowered by the tax, 
the funds derived from the tax were returned to producers in the 
ZOR OE ee eee Such payments, added to the returns 
resulted in a total income for hog producers 


effect 
the study of the direct effects of the processing 
sideration of the effects of the production-adjustment 

This comes out of the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I do not believe that the Secretary knows what is 
taking place in the different bureaus of his Department. 

Here is a refutation of the statements made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the farmer did not pay the 
processing tax. Mr. Wallace’s own department proves that 
he did. This report shows that the difference between the 
price of live hogs and in the finished product was 61 cents 
per 100 pounds before the processing tax was put on, and 
after the processing tax was put on the difference was $2.95. 
This is the difference between the amount the farmer re- 
ceived for the live product and the amount the packer re- 
ceived for the finished product. It shows conclusively that 
the tax was charged back to the farmer, and it is so stated 
on page 12 of the report. 

This bill will not get us out of the mire. It gets us in 
deeper. You have witnessed this afternoon, and so have 
I, a logrolling proposition, each section of the country 
thinking the other is going to get the best of it. 

Let us do away with that and give to all the farmers the 
cost of production for all the products that go into inter- 
state or foreign commerce. There are two bills before this 
House that would do this. Why should not the Committee 
on Agriculture take this bill back and consider those two 
bills, the Eicher bill and the Massingale bill? The authors 
are two good Democrats, and they know something about 
conditions. They are both from agricultural States, and 
they have come together and made one bill out of the two. 
Each has introduced an identical bill. They are H. R. 8521 
and H. R. 8522. The bills are identical, and would provide 
for cost of production. Do this and you need not quarrel 
as to what section of the country gets the best of it. They 
will all be treated alike. 

We have heard a lot of complaints about cotton. Let me 
tell you something about the cotton situation. Do you know 
that the testimony shows that there were 2,600,000 farmers 
raising cotton that do not produce over five bales per 
farmer? This means five bales for a farmer with a family 
of five on the average. What does this amount to? Five 
hundred pounds makes a bale. At 8 cents a pound, which 
is more than the present market has been, this is $200. Then 
this bill would give them another 2.4 cents a pound for soil 
conservation, which makes another $60. Then he may get 
3 more cents per pound as a subsidy, which makes $75, or in 
all, just $335 gross for a cotton farmer, and there are 2,600,- 
000 of them. How can he live on that, I want to ask you? 
We in the North have criticized the crop-sharing system in 
the South, and we are responsible for that condition. How 
much can a landlord get out of a tenant who only takes in 
$335 a year gross, and the tenant and the landlord both have 
to pay their taxes? There is nothing for either tenant or 
landlord in the South under the present condition, and there 
will not be under the provisions of this bill. I am not sur- 
prised that the southern Representatives are opposed to the 
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bill, because it does not offer any relief to the North, South, 
East, or West. 

It will make permanent slaves cut of the American people 
in the South. Three hundred and thirty-five dollars gross 
to a family for a whole year’s toii, and there are 2,600,000 
of them who on an average do not raise more than five bales, 
according to the statement of our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 
5 cents an hour for the men who toil and produce the things 
we wear. 

Suppose we gave them 20 cents a pound as cost of produc- 
tion, how much more would that make your suit of clothes 
cost. In actual cotton it would not be 50 cents. The dif- 
ference would be so small you could not figure it on a hand- 
kerchief. Why can we not get together and take the Eicher- 
Massingale bill and enact it into law? Then you will be 
through with this proposition once and for all. 

This bill is for a continuation of regimentation with a 
vengeance. I am opposed to regimentation and I shall tell 
you why. We can blandly close our eyes and believe that 
these bureaucrats are all humane, but as a rule no farmer is 
listened to when he comes to the Department of Agriculture 
with a complaint. Here is the kind of document that they 
take from the farmers of my State, and yours, too. I hold in 
my hand a chattel mortgage taken by the Resettlement 
Administration on September 23, 1936, a little over a year ago, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Wald, of McHenry County, in North 
Dakota, for a loan of $185. Here are the things included 
in this mortgage for $185. No banker was ever as greedy 
or brutal as this Department has been with respect to its un- 
fortunate friends, the farmers. For instance, this mortgage 
for $185 covers 6 horses, 30 head of cattle, 7 hogs, 5 bronze 
turkeys, and 50 white plymouth rocks, and all feed on hand 
or to be purchased with the $185—and in addition, all 
increase. Here you have a mortgage that makes criminals 
of men. That farmer cannot eat an egg that his hen lays 
without violating the criminal law with respect to disposition 
of mortgaged property, because the egg when hatched pro- 
duces the increase. His wife cannot take a dozen eggs to 
the grocer and get a pound of sugar without the grocer, 
if he knows it, as well as the wife being guilty of disposing 
x mortgaged property. The chicken, the increase, is in 

e egg. 

But this is not all. In addition to the above the mortgage 
covers: Two John Deere 14-inch triple plows, one John Deere 
5-foot mower, one John Deere 10-foot tractor-binder, one 
John Deere 27-foot tractor, two high-wheeled wagons, two 
grain tanks, one hay rake, one Kentucky 10-foot drill, one 
10-foot hay rake, and one 24-foot harrow. They should 
have put in there also the wife and the children and mort- 
gaged the whole thing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 minute 
more. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, the time has come for this 
Congress to reassume its independence and again write the 
Nation’s laws. If this is done and the farmers are given 
cost of production for their products, then they will be able 
to pay farm labor a living annual wage and will absorb at 
least 3,000,000 of the unemployed, and our agricultural prob- 
lem will be solved for a long time. The wheat farmer will 
get $1.51 a bushel for his wheat and the cotton farmer will 
get over 20 cents a pound for his cotton, and he is entitled 
to it. No honest man or woman has a right to eat, drink, 
or wear the things produced by labor for less than the cost 
of production. Let us remit this bill. 

There is the Eicher-Massingale bill, a cost-of-production 
bill, which will cost the country nothing, whereas under this 
bill you will pay $1,000,000,000 before you are through with 
it—that as against nothing. The Eicher-Massingale bill will 
give to the farmers what they want in place of forcing our 
will upon them. They have been promised relief for 5 years. 
Let us make good; let us recover the football and make a 
touchdown with it. We have fumbled it long enough. We 
can do it now before it is too late. [Applause.] 
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Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I am in general 
accord with the amendments to the Soil Conservation Act 
provided in this bill and with the loan provisions which 
would make possible a voluntary ever-normal-granary plan. 
I am favorable to the provision authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the adjustment of freight rates on agricul- 
tural commodities. I am heartily in favor of the provisions 
making funds available to search for new uses and new 
markets for farm commodities at home and abroad. I sub- 
scribe to the philosophy so ably expressed yesterday by our 
chairman with respect to the restitution that is due the 
farmer under our protective tariff system, for we cannot 
justify sectional or group benefits at the expense of others. 
We cannot expect the wheat farmer or the cotton planter 
to sell on the world market and buy in a protected market 
without receiving some restitution. Equality under the law is 
the inherent right of every American citizen. Agriculture 
must be given the benefits of our protective tariff system if 
that system is to accord equal benefits to all. 

I am unalterably opposed to the marketing quota and 
penalty provisions in this bill because they can accomplish 
no beneficial results, but on the contrary can cause a tre- 
mendous amount of harm. Under the provisions of this 
bill, any farmer in the commercial corn area who sells or 
feeds corn in excess of his marketing quota would be subject 
to a penalty of 15 cents a bushel whether he is a cooperator 
or a noncooperator in the soil-conservation program. The 
same penalty applies to the wheat farmer who sells or feeds 
in excess of his quota. How many farmers in your district 
will pay such a penalty without a lawsuit? 

At the appropriate time I expect to offer the following 
amendment pertaining to corn and wheat: 

In title III strike out part II (relating to marketing quotas on 
field corn) and part III (relating to marketing quotas on wheat), 
and in section 381 strike out “field corn, wheat,”. 

This amendment would eliminate about 27 pages of this 
86-page bill, beginning on page 28 and ending on page 54. 
It would eliminate all of the compulsory features of ques- 
tionable constitutionality and practically all of the contro- 
versial provisions pertaining to corn and wheat. 

By the adoption of this amendment the purposes of the 
bill can be more effectively carried out through voluntary 
rather than compulsory means. Unless these provisions are 
stricken from the bill the wheat and corn farmers of this 
country will be regimented and placed in a strait jacket, 
for their future operations will be under centralized, bureau- 
cratic control which will lead eventually to a planned econ- 
omy for all agriculture. 

Of all the farm organizations in this country there is only 
one, the American Farm Bureau Federation, that is ad- 
vocating the compulsory marketing quota and the penalty 
provisions incorporated in this bill. 

The old Agricultural Adjustment Act was voluntary in that 
a farmer had the option of participating in the program. 
When these marketing quotas become effective he has no 
such option. He is forced to comply through the imposition 
of a penalty of 15 cents a bushel on the wheat and corn 
fed or marketed in excess of his quota. It is not the chiseler 
that I am trying to protect but the honest farmer who is 
trying to cooperate in meeting the difficult problem con- 
fronting agriculture. There are not 10 percent of the 
farmers who will be able to read this bill and the regula- 
tions that will follow and ascertain what their marketing 
quota on wheat and corn will be. It was suggested in our 
committee that a book of logarithms and a slide rule should 
be furnished to each farmer so that he could compute his 
marketing quota. These drastic provisions are un-American 
and unworkable. They will prove to be injurious to the small 
farmer and tenant who is not equipped to store his excess 
grain. 

One of the main objectives of this bill is to obtain the full 
cooperation of the farmers in the soil-conservation program 
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which is designed primarily to conserve soil fertility and in- 
directly to prevent increased acreage of the soil-depleting 
crops. Payments will be made to those who comply with the 
program. It is expected that $500,000,000 will be appro- 
priated for this purpose under the authorization contained 
in the Soil Conservation Act, together with any additional 
revenue that the Ways and Means Committee may provide 
for this purpose. My contention is that the farmers will 
voluntarily comply with the program if it is properly ex- 
plained to them, but just as soon as compulsory tactics are 
employed there will be such a rebellion against the program 
that the next Congress will be called upon to repeal these 
compulsory provisions. If additional funds are provided, 
they will furnish additional inducement for compliance. If 
additional funds are not provided, the reaction of the farm- 
ers to the bill will be unfavorable because of these objection- 
able features. 

The Government has been making loans to farmers on 
corn stored on the farm during the last 3 years without the 
loss of a dollar. In 1933 corn prices were completely demor- 
alized. Loans were made available at 45 cents a bushel when 
corn was selling at half this price in many localities. This 
was one of the most popular relief measures ever inaugu- 
rated by the administration for the Corn Belt. It made it 
possible for the farmers to carry their surplus corn over to 
the next year when it was badly needed on the farm, due to 
the drought that followed. 

Weather conditions, not the number of acres planted, de- 
termine corn production. There have been only 2 years dur- 
ing the last 30 when the average price of corn on the farms 
in the United States declined below 50 cents a bushel, 
according to the 1937 agricultural statistics. Reasonable 
loans on corn are safe. 

Marketing quotas are unnecessary. Give the farmer the 
opportunity to borrow a reasonable amount of money on his 
corn in the crib, and there will be enough corn voluntarily 
stored to prevent forced liquidation and demoralized prices. 
Forcing all farmers in the commercial area to seal up a cer- 
tain percentage will have no greater beneficial effect on the 
corn market than if the same quantity of corn were stored 
by a fewer number voluntarily. 

Very little corn is exported as corn. Most of it is exported 
in the form of pork, beef, and lard. For the last 10 years 
our exports of corn have averaged less than one-half of 1 
percent annually. 

There are some Members in the Corn Belt, I know, who 
feel that if drastic marketing quotas and penalties were pro- 
vided in this bill it might be possible to obtain loans on corn 
in a higher amount per bushel than that which has heretofore 
been provided. Let us analyze the situation to determine 
whether such a policy would in reality be for the best inter- 
ests of the corn producer. My State of Nebraska ranked 
third in the production of corn during the 5-year period 
from 1928 to 1932. This year because of the drought we have 
less than a third of normal production. Six counties in my 
district are in the commercial corn area. However, I 
know that the average Corn Belt farmer is more inter- 
ested in the price of cattle and hogs than he is in the price 
of corn. 

To give you the relative importance of the principal farm 
commodities in gross income for 1935 I quote from the 1937 
agricultural statistics, which are the latest published, as 
follows: 
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Ninety percent of the corn is marketed through livestock. 
Less than 20 percent is sold for cash. The uncertainties of 
a future price for feeder cattle and hogs have made the 
Corn Belt feeder hesitant in buying feeder cattle. Most of 
these cattle that fill the feed lots in the Corn Belt are grown 
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in the western range States, where many of them are selling 
at the present time at prices below cost of production. The 
consumer strikes in the East against high-priced meat are 
having a very detrimental effect not only upon the livestock 
producer but also upon the livestock feeder. Because a few 
highly finished cattle have brought high prices, an errone- 
ous impression prevails that all cattle and meats are high. 
It takes a good many months to finish these high-priced 
cattle. Because of the drought and shortage of corn last 
year few feeders were willing to pay the high price for corn 
that was necessary to finish the prime beef that is on the 
market today. I know of no industry that has suffered more 
since the war than the livestock industry. They have had 
only 7 years of profit since 1920 and the producers have had 
only 2 years of profit since 1930. 

The livestock industry is the backbone of agriculture. It 
is by far the most important phase of agriculture. To get a 
clearer picture of the importance of the livestock industry 
to the Nation, let me point out that in 1935 the gross farm 
income was approximately $8,000,000,000, of which livestock 
and livestock products accounted for four and one-half 
billion dollars, and all farm crops, including forest products, 
totaled three and one-half billion dollars. In other words, 
approximately 57 percent of the national farm income was 
derived from the sale of livestock and livestock products. 
In my own State of Nebraska livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts account for about 70 percent of our farm income, and 
in the western range States this percentage runs into much 
higher figures. 

Livestock is produced in every State in the Union. It is 
one of the leading industries in most of the States. Ac- 
cording to the 1933 figures of the United States Department 
of Commerce, listing the 10 first manufacturing industries 
in the United States, meat packing ranks first, followed in 
order by petroleum refining, steel works, and roller-mills 
products, with motor vehicles in fourth position. 

In the 17 Western States the livestock industry is of 
greater relative importance than it is in the Nation as a 
whole. In many of these western counties sheep and cattle 
furnish the main source of tax revenue that maintains the 
county governments. 

Abnormally high prices bring consumer resistance and 
curtailed consumption, which, in the long run, are to the dis- 
advantage of the consumer as well as the producer. The 
livestock industry wants to maintain a fair price level for 
its products, to eliminate the periodic high and low prices 
that have been so disastrous to the industry. 

Parenthetically, it might be of interest to you to know that 
the Federal Trade Commission’s inquiry showed that in 1935 
the producer got only 40 cents of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for beef; 42 cents went to the wholesale and retail distributor; 
to the packer went 13 cents, and to the transportation com- 
panies, 5 cents. The producer is interested in reducing to a 
minimum this price spread between the producer and the 
consumer. 

I have opposed every proposal for a processing tax on cat- 
tle. Any tax on a perishable food commodity, such as live- 
stock products, if passed on to the consumer, would tend to 
curtail consumption. If it is not passed on to the consumer, 
it is taken off the producer in order to move the commodity 
into consumptive channels at a price the consumer will pay. 
Any obstacle or burden placed on livestock products tends to 
divert the consumer to competitive commodities. 

It is desirable to encourage the consumer to purchase meat 
and dairy products in order to market advantageously our 
normal corn crop of approximately two and one-half billion 
bushels. 

The livestock producer, feeder, corn grower, and consumer 
all benefit from stabilized prices. However, should loans be 
made on corn that would artificially maintain a price higher 
than the livestock feeder or producer could afford to pay, it 
would result in the use of competitive substitutes such as bar- 
ley, sorghum, cottonseed, beet pulp, molasses, and various 
other substitutes that would tend to increase the amount of 
corn to be carried over into the next season. It would also 
have a tendency to wreck the livestock producer who ships 
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his feeder cattle every year to the Corn Belt. He cannot stop 
production. Consumer g power, competitive im- 
ports, and competitive substitutes largely determine the price 
of fat cattle and hogs on the market. If the price of corn were 
artificially high in comparison with the finished product, such 
as beef and pork, the Corn Belt feeder could not pay a reason- 
able price for feeder cattle. The effect of an artificially high 
price for corn on the livestock industry must be considered. 
It would affect adversely the feeders in the Corn Belt as well 
as those in the range States. The result would be that the 
producers in the range States would perhaps use other means 
to fatten their cattle for direct shipment to the market and 
this in turn would affect adversely the corn producers in the 
long run by leaving them with a surplus of corn. This would 
be quite similar to what happened in cotton when 12-cent 
loans were provided a few years ago. The cotton growers are 
suffering severely today because of the loss of their normal 
markets which were in part lost through this policy. 

Reasonable loans should be provided to prevent demoral- 
ized prices but they should not be high enough to encour- 
age production for sale to the Government. If such a course 
is followed, and I believe such will be the policy on these 
commodity loans, it is clear to me that marketing quotas are 
totally unnecessary to safeguard these loans. Corn is sell- 
ing at the present time in my district, in a county which 
normally produces more corn than any other county in Ne- 
braska, for 65 cents a bushel. There is no reason to be 
unduly alarmed over a 2,600,000,000-bushel corn crop follow- 
ing a year when we were 1,000,000,000 bushels short. Dur- 
ing the last 5 years, production has varied by almost a 
billion bushels from one year to the next. It will be neces- 
sary to control the weather before corn production can be 
controlled. However, the soil-conservation program will 
tend to hold acreage in line. Denial of soil-conservation 
payments and any supplementary funds will gain greater co- 
operation than the imposition of marketing quotas and pen- 
alties. 

There can be no justification for compulsory marketing 
control on corn so long as we allow about a million pounds 
of canned Polish hams to enter New York harbor every 
week. This is the equivalent of hams from 60,000 hogs 
coming into this country every week. These canned hams 
are boned and cooked and wholesale for about 40 cents a 
pound. The tariff is only 3% cents a pound, less than 10 
percent ad valorem. 

This is typical of the low tariff that is provided on most 
of the livestock products. At the last session I introduced 
a bill that is pending before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which would curb these imports and help to give the 
American farmer an opportunity to supply the domestic 
market. 

The high tariff provided in general for industrial prod- 
ucts and the low tariff provided on most agricultural com- 
modities have tended to industrialize the United States at 
the expense of agriculture. Since 1922 the trend has been 
toward increased exportation of industrial products and in- 
creased importation of foodstuffs. The following tables in- 
dicate the situation clearly: 


Industrializing the United States at the expense of agriculture 
FOODSTUFFS 
[In thousands of dollars] 
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Industrializing the United States at the expense of agricul- 
; ture—Continued 


SEMIMANUFACTURES AND FINISHED MANUFACTURES 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Excess of 


exports (+) 
Year oe tine 
Ports (—) 
Tr OE SSO otal aR a ae een 1, 730,037 | 1, 215, 624 514, 413 
1924. 2. 198, 720 1, 405, 234 793, 486 
1920 2,612,328 | 1,680,961 | 4931. 367 
1928. 2,976,354 | 1, 660,004 | +1, 307, 350 
1930 2.410, 891 1,365,174 | 41, 045, 717 
——:. E A 820, 955 557, 558 +263, 
1, 220, 671 657, 525 +563, 146 
— LATO 1, 343, 048 $14,927 | +528, 121 
3 1, 446, 400 955,656 | 490, 744 
„„ eR EERE A oats 1, 693, 443 905, 755 +787, 688 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Showing United States livestock producers losing foreign markets 
to other nations 


MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
EXPORTS 
[In millions of pounds] 


3.118 1, 596 621 
1,948 1, 242 338 
2,342 1,853 212 
1, 584 2, 168 458 
1,290 2,230 * 321 
1, 48 1,701 383 
1, 183 1, 552 3⁴⁴ 
978 1, 544 350 
865 1, 436 446 
945 1, 429 434 
785 1, 404 432 
287 1,425 546 
279 1,437 479 


Source: Agricultural Yearbook of 1934 and Agricultural Statistics 1937. 
Showing United States wheat growers losing export markets to 
other nations 


WHEAT—TOTAL EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTING ger AND 
POSITION OF LEADING COUNTRIES 


[Percent of total world exports] 


1 Beginning in 1922, world exports compiled from June 1 to July 30 of each follow- 
ing year. 
Source: Yearbook, Agriculture 1920-34, and Agricultural Statistics, 1937. 


Exports and imports affecting directly livestock producers and 
indirectly corn producers 


Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 1937 


Unit 

Quantities | Amount 
Domestic exports: 

5 Cattle for breeding Number 2,256 | $295, 433 
ber. 687 41,079 
3, 624, 128 623, 926 
4, 389, 850 450, 481 
2, 066, 804 646, 300 
187, 021 23, 644 
8, 913 903, 445 
437, 941 |14, 647, 244 
3,465,731 | 352, 056 
139, 718 12, 592 
1, 475, 802 118, 650 
70, 328, 004 | 7, 258, 503 
3, 588, 723 192, 971 
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Exports and imports affecting directly livestock producers and 
indirectly corn producers—Continued 


Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 1937 


Unit 
Quantities | Amount 
PORK 

Fresh or frozen Pounds. . 2,468,622 | $423, 
PFE Pounds 132, 240 20, 472 
Loins and other „ Pounds...} 2,336, 382 402, 907 
and shoulders, cured___.._.-_........ Pounds. 27, 643, 843 | 5, 798, 766 
Bacon oe au cured sides and backs) except | Pounds. 1,870,552 387, 516 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides. Pounds... 42, 353 7, 553 
Other pork, pickled or salted.. Pounds. 6,042,032 775, O14 
3 RASA ES Pounds. 76, 858, 345 | 9, 661, 879 
Neutral lard Pounds... 461, 876 69, 157 

Sones 

HE —7＋« . — Pounds. . 15,763,411 | 1, 463, 097 
ä 8 Pounds. 17, 443,177 | 2, 590, 607 
Pork, hams, shoulders, and bacon_._..-.| Pounds. 36, 584, 508 | 9, 946, 588 
Pork, pickled, et Pounds. . 4, 511, 677 | 1, 148, 030 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


I believe in a protective tariff that accords equal benefits 
to all producers. The American farmer should not be ex- 
pected to sell below cost of production in order to meet for- 
eign competition on the domestic market. 

The farmers and ranchers in my district, which comprises 
32 counties in western Nebraska, are more interested in mar- 
kets and in a fair price for their products than in Federal 
gratuities and control, 

The marketing quotas and penalties provided for wheat 
will be ineffective in raising the price of wheat. The average 
wheat farmer is not equipped to store his excess wheat on 
the farm. If he should sell it he would be penalized 15 cents. 
If he should send it to some terminal elevator for storage 
under the quota provisions it probably would cost him about 
12 cents a bushel per year. If he should manage to keep it 
on the farm the quality of the wheat would probably deteri- 
orate. In any case it would be figured in the visible supply 
and would influence the market just as much as if it were 
sold in the first instance. Most of this surplus wheat would 
have to be exported because the domestic consumption of 
wheat varies only slightly regardless of price. 

Under the philosophy of this bill it is not the intention to 
maintain the price of wheat above the world level. The 
world prices, as a consequence, will determine our domestic 
price level. Loans are provided to prevent the demoraliza- 
tion of prices. However, they will not be too high to prevent 
the orderly flow of the surplus into the world markets. Con- 
sequently these loans need not be contingent upon the im- 
position of marketing quotas. 

Under the soil-conservation program, with an appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000, the wheat farmer who cooperates in 
that program will receive about 12 cents a bushel on his 
production. If the Ways and Means Committee provides 
additional revenue for this purpose, he will receive additional 
benefits to supplement the soil-conservation payments. 
These payments will be denied him if he exceeds his 
acreage allotment under that program. Is that not penalty 
enough? 

As in the case of corn, weather and prices are the con- 
trolling factors in the production of wheat. Because of 
several years of drought and a relatively high price for wheat 
this last year, farmers have already seeded a record acreage 
to winter wheat. Should there be a normal yield the wheat 
farmer will be faced with a price situation that he cannot 
control by marketing quotas. After this wheat is produced it 
will affect the market regardless of whether it is owned by 
the farmer or by someone else. The farmer should have the 
option of selling his wheat or withholding it from the market 
as he chooses. However, under this bill he could be forced, 
under penalty, to withhold up to 20 percent of his produc- 
tion, regardless of whether he has facilities to store this wheat 
or not. I can visualize only a lot of trouble for the thousands 
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of Federal employees charged with the duty of administering 
these provisions. 

We can probably export only about 10 percent of our nor- 
mal production of wheat. This exportable surplus is allowed 
to determine the domestic price level. It is a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. 

A different approach should be made to try to reach parity 
price for the wheat farmer. In my judgment, legislation 
should be perfected that would make possible a dual price 
level. The wheat farmer is entitled to a parity price for that 
percentage of his production domestically consumed and an 
opportunity to compete in the world markets with the ex- 
portable surplus. It is unfair to expect the wheat farmer 
to fight to regain and retain world markets with a ruinous 
price on his entire crop. He can afford to do so with the 
small percentage exported. 

Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which sets 
aside 30 percent of the customs receipts—approximately 
$100,000,000 annually—for the use of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to remove surpluses from the domestic market, can 
and should be used to help maintain a dual price level for 
wheat by subsidizing the exportation of the surpluses when 
necessary. This fund has been of immense benefit to many 
commedities in distress. Under the provisions of this section 
the purchases which help to maintain prices may be diverted 
to relief channels, industrial uses, or may be exported. The 
soil-conservation program is designed as a voluntary aid to 
farmers to hold crop production in balance and to maintain 
soil fertility, but it cannot prevent disastrous price slumps. 
The fund provided by section 32 can be utilized to remove 
price-depressing surpluses. This is the fund to which the 
livestock and dairy industries must look for help in case of 
emergency. 

I was very glad to hear the chairman state yesterday that 
he would not favor any further legislation earmarking this 
fund for any particular commodity, as was done at the close 
of the last session for cotton. This fund is beneficial pri- 
marily because of its flexibility and can be used to take care 
of commodities in distress, provided there are not too many 
of them in distress at the same time. The allocations are 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture and can be used to 
take care of emergencies without waiting for Congress to act. 
I am hopeful that Congress will maintain the integrity of 
this fund and never again allow any of it to be earmarked 
for any particular commodity. It should be kept available 
for the benefit of all commodities in proportion to their needs 
and genera] economic importance. 

Subsection C of section 421 of this bill makes sums appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection A available for the purpose 
of further carrying out the provisions of section 32 of the 
A. A. A. This is a very important provision and, no doubt, 
will augment materially the funds now available under sec- 
tion 32, under which the Secretary of Agriculture could put 
into operation the domestic allotment plan on one commodity 
and an export bounty plan on another or a combination of 
the two. There is wide latitude in these provisions, with 
which I am in accord. 

If you will vote to eliminate the marketing quotas and 
penalties, you can vote for this bill with a clear conscience. 
By striking out these provisions the effectiveness of the bill 
will not be impaired but will be enhanced because of better 
cooperation from the farmers, who rebel against any form 
of compulsory bureaucratic control. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KINZER]. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, after days and weeks of con- 
tinuous and diligent labor H. R. 8505 has been reported to 
the House for consideration. This bill bearing the label the 
“Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937” is presented without 
that thorough deliberation and benefit which follows public 
hearings of those most interested and affected by it—the 
farmers themselves or their representatives. No public hear- 
ings were held, and the bill is not satisfactory to nor endorsed 
by any of the agricultural groups of our country. 

LXXXII——36 
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It represents a new philosophy tending toward a complete 
dislocation of agriculture in the United States, with an 
increasing import from other countries of the very agricul- 
tural products we produce, and which under this policy we 
will be forced to reduce. 

Agricultural-production control, reduction, and penal regi- 
mentation will result only in further giving the American 
market to foreign countries and sure reduction and speedy 
disappearance of our export market. 

A compulsory and coercive agricultural program adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture will destroy thrift, 
initiative, self-reliance, and the very independence of the 
farmer. 

This bill is a plan to regulate and control agricultural 
production; it is an unconstitutional delegation of authority 
beyond the statutory power of the Congress. 

The farmers of my district do not want crop control. This 
was conclusively evidenced only last spring when a delegation 
of 1,200 of them attended a session of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly and there registered their objection to agricultural 
control and regimentation. 

The farmers of my district are about 14,000 in number, with 
a farm acreage of almost 1,000,000 acres, representing a farm 
value of over one hundred and thirteen and one-half millions 
of dollars, with a corn acreage of over 150,000 acres, and a 
production in excess of 6,000,000 bushels of corn; these farm- 
ers and their ancestors have for 200 years been conserving 
their soil by wise crop rotation and soil fertilization. 

These farmers, by their independent thinking and action, 
have been the stabilizing anchor and force that has made my 
State and this Nation. 

Agricultural production, not price, is wealth. Surplus pro- 
duction is itself wealth. 

But let our farmers and not Secretary Wallace, nor any 
other governmental agency, handle the farmer’s own surplus 
production or capital; he can do it better. 

Pienty produced at fair cost is better than little or scarcity 
produced at high cost. 

The philosophy and plan of this bill would shackle and 
throttle agriculture, and its compulsory acreage reduction and 
marketing control means only serfdom and despair for the 
farmer. 

Why under our Constitution shall the American farmer 
not be permitted to possess, use, plant, harvest, and enjoy 
his own farm? 

Congress has conferred upon the President absolute and 
complete power to fix the value of our dollar; to control our 
banking and credit; to spend untold sums of the taxpayers’ 
money where, when, and as he chooses; to control and regu- 
late our commodity and stock markets; and now, when our 
Chief Executive, by his own planning, has brought on our 
present industrial deflation, to seek by this bill the com- 
plete dictatorial power over our entire agricultural popula- 
tion, it seems to me that we should stop this kind of legis- 
lation and direct our attention toward a constitutional 
approach and solution of the problems of agriculture. 

If given a fair break, with proper and adequate tariff 
protection against the ever-increasing imports of foreign- 
produced agricultural products and a reasonable aid toward 
extending domestic and foreign markets for our surplus, we 
will have gone a long way toward aiding the farmer of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. KELLER. What do you suggest as a remedy for our 
present difficulty? 

Mr. KINZER. I would take up our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments first. I would save our American markets for the 
American farmers. 

Mr. KELLER. Would you repeal any of the Government 
control of the banking situation of the United States, which 
you have criticized? 

Mr. KINZER. Yes. 


Mr. KELLER. When the farmers had control and exer- 
cised full control over their own business and their own 
prices, we had 13-cent corn. Would you go back to that? 

Mr. KINZER. No, sir. We do not need to. 

Mr. KELLER. How would you keep from it? 

Mr, KINZER. By saving our markets for American prod- 
ucts; not importing them. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

BILL DOES NOT SATISFY ANYONE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, those who have listened 
to the debate must be convinced by this time that very few, 
if any, are satisfied with all of the bill’s provisions. Taken as 
a whole, few, if any, and I recall none, have expressed 
approval of the measure. 

Whether that dissatisfaction be due to the fact that it 
embodies the ideas of the department heads or department 
subordinates rather than the ideas of Congressmen, or 
whether it be due to the widespread and sincere conviction 
that its enactment and enforcement is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government, and that by it and 
through it we are attempting to legislate all into prosperity— 
an economic and physical impossibility—is a question we 
need not determine. 

It is sufficient to know—and many of us do know—that if 
the bill be passed it will be enacted into law, not because it 
embodies the convictions of the majority of Congress but 
because many still believe it is better “to do something,” even 
though the “something” gives promise of harm, rather than 
to face the facts as they exist. 

CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 

If we believe in the centralization of power in the hands of 
the Federal Government at Washington to control the activ- 
ities of the farmers, we should vote for this bill, for that will 
be one of the inescapable results if it be enacted into law and 
enforced. 

PRICE FIXING 

Those who believe in “price fixing” will probably vote for 
the bill, although history demonstrates that its enactment will 
not accomplish that purpose. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee yesterday 
cited the edict of Caius Diocletian, Emperor of Rome from 284 
to 305, which attempted the method of price-fixing in 301. 

An editorial of the Saturday Evening Post in the issue of 
December 4, 1937, cites Brazil’s 7 years’ effort—14 in one 
State—to peg the world’s coffee price and its abandonment of 
that method in November of this year, and the fact that not- 
withstanding the destruction by Brazil of nearly seven and 
one-half billion pounds of coffee during that period, the Gov- 
ernment was left with two and one-half billion pounds on its 
hands. Each of these efforts failed. Why should we try it? 

Naturally we cannot have price fixing, even within our own 
borders, without control of production; hence those who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of scarcity will probably vote for this bill. 

Those who believe that the end justifies the means and that 
we should periodically take from all those who have and dis- 
tribute to those who have not, regardless of the lack of indus- 
try, of the lack of the practice of self-denial on the part of 
those who have not, should vote for this bill, for, in some de- 
gree, it takes from one class to give to another. 

DESTROYS THE LIBERTY OF THE PEOPLE 

Followed to its logical conclusion, this leads to that con- 
dition where the state is supreme and the individual ac- 
cepts from day to day that provided for him by the state 
and performs the task designated by the state—a fact which 
those who are continually seeking to vest more power in the 
bureaucrats in Washington should not forget. 

It was President Roosevelt who, in his annual message of 
January 3, 1936, said: 


But in the hands of political puppets of an economic autocracy, 
such power would provide shackles for the liberties of the people, 
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On another occasion, March 2, 1930, while Governor of New 
York, in a radio address, he said: 

To bring about government by oligarchy, masquerading as dem- 
ocracy, it is fundamentally essential that practically all authority 
and control be centralized in our National Government. 

This bill, under the guise of assisting the farmer, places 
him under the control of the oligarchy existing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture seeks 
to be the farmer’s boss, 

REGIMENTS THE FARMER 

Those who believe that, although a man may by his toil 
have wrested a farm from the wilderness, paid taxes upon and 
cultivated it throughout a lifetime, should no longer be free 
to sow, to harvest, and to market the fruits of his toil in 
accordance with his individual desire, should vote for this 
bill or the Senate bill, for, if the theory become practice, the 
man who has heretofore, through his own efforts and the 
grace of God, become the owner of a part of the earth, who 
has tilled that land and harvested the crops, supported him- 
self and his family and contributed toward the support of 
the city dweller can be fined or thrown into jail if, in the use 
of that land, he disregards the edict of a Government repre- 
sentative. 

THE PRICE THE FARMER PAYS 

Those who believe that it is a fair bargain to sell the inde- 
pendence, the self-reliance, the freedom of the farmer for 
a bounty collected from consumers and paid to the farmer 
for limiting production, should vote for this bill. 

The bill is another step toward the regimentation of our 
people; hence, those who believe that a centralized govern- 
ment should prescribe our goings and our comings, the way 
and the manner in which we transact what has heretofore 
been considered our individual business, will vote for this bill. 

During the debate it has been said, and truthfully so, that 
manufacturers and laborers in factories have in the past been 
protected by laws which compelled the payment of a duty 
upon the importation of manufactured products. 

Unfortunately, far too often these laws have been cited as 
an example of aid extended solely to the manufacturer. 
While a manufacturer did profit, while these laws did aid 
him in establishing his business, it is just as true that they 
created jobs which otherwise would not have existed and 
that, although, because of them, farmers in the beginning 
paid a higher price for some of the things they purchased, 
in the end, the development of industry proceeded so rapidly 
and grew to such proportions that the people of our country 
were enabled to purchase and enjoy more of the good things 
of life than those of any other land. 

Equally true is it that the farmer has, to a certain extent 
and until recently, been protected in like manner. 

There is some justification in contending that, if the Gov- 
ernment is to aid some manufacturers by permitting them to 
fix a price below which their product cannot be sold, the 
farmer should have like privilege. In my judgment, we 
made a mistake when we granted that privilege to the 
manufacturer. 

There is reason in saying that, if the Government is to fix 
the price at which coal, for instance, may be sold, then with 
equal propriety may the prices of farm products be fixed. 

In this connection, it should not be forgotten that by fixing 
the price of coal, the market will be, if it has not already 
been, reduced; that, in a similar manner, the world’s cotton 
market was lost to the South. 

If the Government, or a union with the sanction of the 
Government, is to fix a minimum wage and maximum hours 
for the man who works in cities, then there is no reason why 
a like policy should not apply to the farmer. 

Here again it should be noted that the enforcement of the 
recent demands of the C. I. O. has done much to cripple the 
motor industry in Michigan; that the papers of last week 
carried the information that 10,000 of 55,000 workers in 
Chrysler had been laid off; that 1,500 upholsterers in another 
factory were out of employment; that 100,000 workers were 
laid off in October and 400,000 in November; that, more 
recently, 500,000 in steel were idle. 
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How much of this unemployment is due to price fixing, 
how much to wasteful spending, how much to lack of confi- 
dence, to uncertainty as to the Government’s attitude, it is 
impossible to determine. No doubt each factor contributes 
to the result. 

There always has been and there undoubtedly always will 
be a striving by particular groups to advance their own inter- 
ests and these efforts are commendable, except as they inter- 
fere with and retard the progress of the people as a whole. 

The determination of when these efforts are justifiable is 
the task which many times seems insurmountable and which, 
week after week, here in Congress confronts us and demands 
solution. 

It is my humble judgment that, if we would lessen the 
cost of our Federal Government and relieve the individual 
from excessive taxation brought about by the ever-growing 
effort to prescribe and control the individual’s private af- 
fairs, we would be a long way on the road toward the 
solution of our trouble. 

This does not mean that the Federal Government should 
not, through research and scientific efforts, point the way 
toward a more economical and efficient way of doing all 
things. Advice and information of those skilled in scientific 
research are of inestimable aid. But, when the course has 
been charted, the individual should be left to work out his 
own salvation. 

Federal Government should confine itself strictly to gov- 
ernmental affairs and by this I mean the enactment and 
the enforcement of those rules of conduct which apply to all 
our people and which control and regulate them in their 
relationship with each other. It should not, under any cir- 
cumstances, seek to perform for the individual any task 
which he can do for himself, nor should it compete with 
him in his business affairs. 

Federal Government should at all times prevent monop- 
olies and the overreaching of large corporations and trusts. 
The administration’s recent announcement that antitrust 
laws are to be enforced and monopolies prevented, if fol- 
lowed by action, again will do much to aid the individual 
and these efforts should have our hearty support and 
cooperation. 

This bill, as stated, is based upon the theory that a 
scarcity or, if you please, a sufficiency of those things which 
our people demand is better than an abundance or at times 
an overproduction. 

With that conclusion I cannot agree. Rather do I follow 
the theory of Henry Ford, which seems to be that the pro- 
duction of more and more goods of better quality at a lesser 
price to the consumer and the payment of a higher wage 
to the worker is desirable and will enable everyone to own 
and enjoy more of the good things of life. 

To me there is nothing new or novel in this reasoning. 
No one can starve because of an abundance or because of 
overproduction. 

As a boy I took grandmother’s eggs to market in her home- 
made wicker basket. She was credited with 6 cents a dozen 
in trade. Prices for other farm products were on a similar 
basis. Yet she and grandfather, starting with nothing, 
with only the labor of their hands and the assistance of their 
children, through industry and thrift, never hungry, never 
cold, always able to contribute something to their church, 
left this world, not wealthy. but with 300 acres of good land 
and money in the bank. 

It should be noted that the money that came into their 
possession was spent only for essentials and that always less 
was spent than was earned. 

NO PROTECTION GIVEN CONSUMER, SALARIED WORKER 


What becomes of the widow, the aged couple, the orphan 
children, those who are living upon a fixed income, when 
prices of necessities go up? They have less to eat; they have 
less to wear; their money purchases less fuel, and they are 
denied all forms of entertainment and amusement. 

What is the difference in the end, if all prices be low instead 
of high? What difference does it make, if a laborer receives 
but a dollar a day and meat be 10 cents a pound and all other 
prices on what we now call a parity? 
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How much better off today is the worker in Ford who 
receives an average of 90 cents an hour, $7.26 a day, when 
his wife discovers, as she goes to market, that a dollar of the 
greater wage purchases less to eat and to wear than did a 
dollar of the lesser wage in days gone by? 

Here to me seems to be the nub of the whole thing. We 
have for many years been yielding to the demands of various 
groups for special privileges. The result is that we give to 
one group a law enacted for the benefit of that particular 
group alone. Immediately we are met by a demand from 
another group that it be granted a special privilege—each 
group profiting for a time at the expense of all others, until 
today we have reached the position where we are attempting 
to raise the wage of the factory worker, to increase the price 
of farm products; and it is doubtful whether we have suc- 
ceeded or will succeed in balancing the scales so that the 
dollar of one will be on a parity with the dollar of the other. 

And of course the manufacturer, in the meantime—and 
the distributor as well—if he continues in business, must add 
the cost to his product, and we have left that great body of 
consumers, which belongs to neither class, without relief. 

Just as surely as day follows night, if we continue, we shall 
at last starve to death or reduce to a bare existence those 
millions who are on fixed salaries, who are neither wage 
earners in factories nor producers upon the soil. 

Just a short time ago we were told that prices were too 
low; that the purchasing power of the people must be in- 
creased by the raising of prices. Time and again have gentle- 
men on the majority side of the House pointed with pride 
to the fact that prices were increasing and they did increase, 
until we were met with the statement that prices were too 
high. 

Recently the President called for an inquiry into the cost 
of living, the inference being that food costs were too high. 
PRESIDENT INCONSISTENT—PRICES UP OR DOWN 

On April 25, 1936, in New York, the President told us that 
“reduction of costs of manufacture does not mean more pur- 
chasing power and more goods consumed—it means just the 
opposite.” 

Put in a different way, what he said was that, as we reduced 
the cost of goods, people bought less and consumed less. 

In his message to Congress last week he said: “In the budget 
of the great mass of our families the point is quickly reached 
where increased costs mean reduced consumption” and that 
“reduced consumption, in turn, means a decline in someone’s 
business and someone’s employment.” 

This, put in other language, means that where you increase 
the cost less is bought and used—a truth we all know, but 
directly contrary to what he said in April of 1936. 

In April he said that a reduction in cost did not mean more 
purchasing power—it meant less purchasing power. Last 
week he said that increased cost meant reduced consumption 
and less purchased. 

Sometime he should make up his mind as to whether prices 
should be up or down. One who does not know his own mind 
should not ask others to follow him, to create prosperity by 
the enactment of a law advocated by him. 

Yet, in spite of his last statement that increased cost will 
lessen consumption, we find him calling us back here to pass 
the wages-and-hours bill, which everyone concedes will add 
to the price of the things we all buy, and will lessen consump- 
tion, create unemployment. 

The farm legislation which the President called us back here 
to pass is for the avowed purpose of establishing crop control 
and the ever-normal granary, the effect of which it is hoped 
will raise the price of the things the farmer grows. It neces- 
sarily follows that there will be an increase in the price of food. 

Would it not be well to cease our efforts to fix prices of 
necessities, a historically demonstrated unsound procedure, 
and direct our efforts toward lessening the burden imposed 
upon the farmer, thus giving him parity purchasing power? 

The President’s message of yesterday called attention to 
the well-known fact that the building industry, since last 
spring, had been paralyzed because of the excessive cost of 
materials and the cost of construction. There was nothing 
new in that statement, All have known it for many months. 
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There are many injustices in this bill itself which should 
prevent its passage. The unfairness of paying a bounty to 
or subsidizing the cotton grower, permitting him to take, as 
it is estimated, millions of acres out of cotton production and 
to use that land for dairying or production of other agricul- 
tural crops, which would bring it into direct competition with 
other agricultural products, should be evident to everyone. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeav] just pointed 
out the unsoundness of that procedure. 

The same thing might be said of the unfair manner in 
which the fruit growers are treated. Benton Harbor, in the 
Fourth Michigan District, is the greatest fruit-marketing 
center in the whole world. Shall the market of the farmers 
of that section of the country be destroyed or invaded by 
fruit grown on lands owned by those who have been paid a 
subsidy to take them out of cotton, wheat, or corn produc- 
tion? 

WASHINGTON PEARS SHIPPED TO MICHIGAN 

The injustice of the Government’s methods is illustrated 
by the fact that this last summer a carload of pears from 
Washington State was shipped across the continent to be 
distributed by the welfare agency in Benton Harbor, when 
hundreds of bushels of Michigan pears lacked a market, 
Undoubtedly many instances of such methods could be 
cited. 

Another feature of the bill which is subject to criticism 
is in the way in which the elections will be conducted. If 
the methods heretofore pursued by Government agencies are 
followed, such elections will offer an opportunity for fraud, 
and will not disclose the desire of the farmers of any locality. 

Note the criticism made by a farmer of the Fourth Dis- 
trict. First, the ballots are required to be signed by the 
farmer. This, we all know, destroys the secrecy of the bal- 
lot. Second, the ballots are not counted locally, but sent to 
Lansing, in my State, for tabulation. This opens the way to 
fraud. 

The names of those who vote against the adoption of the 
plan are known to Government officials who are endeavoring 
to establish it; hence the dissenters may be penalized. All 
concede the unfairness of permitting a count by those whose 
jobs may depend upon the adoption of the plan. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will be used just as relief 
funds were used—and I have the documentary proof—to 
further the interests of the party in power. 

It is not necessary at this late day to point out that here 
again Government funds will be used to purchase votes. 
In my State and in the Federal statutes is a provision which 
prohibits bribery. It is bad enough, wicked enough, criminal 
enough for the briber to use his own money for that pur- 
pose, but when the Government collects the money of its 
citizens for one purpose and uses it to perpetuate itself in 
power, the depths of infamy have been reached. P 

Senator CARTER Grass it was who said that 

The last election was carried by people who were getting favors 
from the Government, people who were subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, people who were on relief rolls. 

CONTROL OF FARMER FROM WASHINGTON 

The worst feature of the whole bill, however, is this: It 
will bring the last great independent group, the group which 
has always been the foundation rock upon which our Gov- 
ernment relied, the group which has stood unswayed by 
political storms, under the direct control of Federal politi- 
cians and officeholders. 

When, throughout the country, there go about men who 
can, and will, tell the farmer what and how much of a crop 
he can grow and market, then we have reached the begin- 
ning of the road which leads to the destruction of democracy. 

That this is not a baseless fear is evidenced by the con- 
tracts which those in the State of Michigan were compelled 
to sign with the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. One 
who borrowed from the Government on those contracts was 
forced to sign this statement: 

1 O cpl TOR UTAR O ed 
loan from the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation to do nothing 
that is in opposition to the A. A. A. program. 
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The man who signed that contract bartered away his po- 
litical freedom, and many times he did so through necessity, 
of which necessity this great Government of ours took ad- 
vantage. 

That the Government will take advantage was well shown 
by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] when he 
exhibited here the form of the chattel mortgage prescribed 
by the Federal Government for borrowers when they ob- 
tained loans. As the gentleman said, no Shylock of a private 
banker would have presumed to exact so much security for 
So small a loan. This same procedure was followed in 
Michigan. 

So here, under this bill, those who accept benefits will ulti- 
mately find themselves in the position of agreeing to support 
any and all policies of the Secretary of Agriculture, regardless 
of the effect upon them, of their right to cultivate—yes, to 
own—the land for which they have paid and which they have 
held for many years. 

Within a month, in Michigan, orders have gone out which 
prevent local E. R. A, and N. R. S. officials from giving out 
any information as to certain activities conducted by them, 

When did our people give to their officials the right to 
deprive those who furnished the money the information as 
to when, how, it is spent? 

THEY SHALL NOT RUSSIANIZE US 

Other nations across the sea, one in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, have entered upon this road. We who value our in- 
dependence, however alluring the prospect, however attrac- 
tive the result as a vote-getter, as an assurance of reelection, 
should not betray our country by accepting this liberty- 
destroying measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr, Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. KELLER]. 

Mr, KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to protest 
against making these speeches and denying the right to ask 
questions about them. It seems to me childish. We cannot 
get anywhere with such a practice. You could write a speech 
and put it in the Recorp. If nobody has an opportunity to 
ask questions, what does it amount to? Not a thing. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes; I will. 

Mr. MICHENER. I tried to get that same result yesterday 
when the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture had the 
floor, and I asked him to take a little time out of the 3 days 
to explain the bill and answer questions, rather than just 
make a general speech. The chairman of the committee who 
controls the situation said there would be other men who 
understood the various phases of the bill who could explain 
it and who would explain it, and he refused to yield. 

Mr. KELLER. I am sorry he did refuse to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes; I will if I have the time. These 
questions ought to be answered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I have just a half minute? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield the gentleman one-half minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If you will stay after we adjourn and the 
other boys go home, so far as I am concerned, I will be glad 
to be of any assistance I can. 

Mr. KELLER. It is not worth the loss of time. 
(Laughter.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, Congress is today dealing 
with a most important matter, one with which the entire 
Nation is concerned. Upon the proper solution of this 
problem depends the happiness and prosperity of millions 
of people. The Agricultural Committee, under the able 
leadership of Chairman Jones, and after weeks of work, 
characterized by an earnest desire to do what is right and 
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best, has reported out a bill. I desire to discuss this, but 
before doing so, I wish to make a few general statements. 
I speak somewhat in the past tense, as, for the present, at 
least, the die seems to be cast. 

I prefer to give voluntary control a further trial, to ex- 
haust all the possibilities before accepting compulsion, a plan 
which apparently means different things to different people. 

Simplify the farm program so that it can be understood 
[applause], cut the administrative costs so that more of 
the money appropriated will go to the farm family, talk less 
about Government control and more about agricultural coop- 
eration, stimulate home consumption and foreign demand as 
relates to America’s surplus farm products [applause]; in 
short, simplify, save, ship. If in such a program there can 
be found a permanent solution of the farm problem, happily, 
not so serious now as in 1932 when darkness was “Hoover- 
ing” over us, it will be far better than court trials with fines 
of from $100 to $1,000 assessed against farmers. 

Let the farmer who is doing a good job alone. While 
denying to another farmer the right ruthlessly to destroy 
the productive powers of his land, give to him the widest 
safe latitude in making decisions, including choice of crops. 
Encourage rather than coerce. Help the man who is willing 
to go along. Help him, not as a permanent proposition, but 
only until he is able to help himself. Maybe he asks for a 
planned program. If so, and if this involves terracing, the 
use of lime, or any other reasonable expense which has been 
foregone because of the farmer’s inability to meet such ex- 
penses, the Government well may assist. 

Do these things; let the farmer continue to make his own 
decisions, so long as he does no wrong to his soil or his 
fellow man, and I dare predict that within a few years, at 
most, there will be heard no more talk of compulsory crop 
control with fines for farmers. Nor will the farm program 
demand as much money as now. 

I have expressed my preferences. I have stated my con- 
scientious convictions. But I am only one of the 28 members 
of the Agriculture Committee—but one of the 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives. I am not to have my way. 
True, I cannot see in present proposals as carried in this bill 
a permanent solution for the ills of agriculture. I may be 
wrong. Others may be right. So, as one whose heart interest 
and money interest—little of the latter —is in agriculture, as 
the representative of one of the very best farming districts 
in the United States, I expect to vote for the best farm bill 
that it is possible to get. I qualify this, though, by repeating 
that I shall never sanction a section proposing court trials and 
fines for farmers. 

A while ago I referred to the high overhead cost of the 
soil-conservation program—more than $40,000,000—$40,313,- 
451.84, to be exact—to handle less than $400,000,000—$397,- 
634,419.11, to again be exact. More than 10 percent. This 
is too much, far too much. One explanation as to why, 
during the last year, it took more than a dime to get less 
than a dollar to the farmer is, I feel, to be found in the cloudy 
and confusing manner in which legislation is written. A 
Philadelphia lawyer could not tell the meaning of some 
sections. Had less time been required for explanations and 
clerical work on the part of committeemen, accountants, 
Stenographers, and others, millions of dollars might have been 
saved. 

Speaking of the cost of the farm program, I am not im- 
pressed with the complaint uttered by a high-tariff bene- 
ficiary to the effect that the farmer is being given a subsidy 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

First, the farmer has long been placed at a disadvantage 
because of the Government’s tariff and public-lands policies. 
While I should like to see every subsidy which bears heavily 
on the backs of our people discontinued, I would not begin 
with agriculture. Instead, I feel that a partial compensation 
for tariff costs, a large part of which the farmer pays, is 
found in payments made for soil conservation. 

Speaking of subsidies, the dollars which go to farmers can 
be seen and counted, while the cost of tariff protection to 
other industries cannot be accurately measured. Calculated 
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by customs receipts, we are told Americans paid $486,356,999 
for the protection of home industries during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937. Of course, the Nation will never know 
the exact amount paid for the encouragement of home indus- 
tries, because, to quote an eminent authority: 


The amount of the subsidy is not what the Government collects 
but rather what the Government does not collect. 


Without entering into a discussion of the tariff, I pause 
to say that any permanent worth-while farm program must 
include a reduction of the tariff, looking to a restoration of 
foreign markets for our lard, pork, wheat, and other surplus 
farm products. We must get rid of the “half insane policy 
of economic isolation,” to quote Secretary of State Hull, who 
is doing so much to help. 

As stated, I cannot be overly optimistic about the present 
bill, helpful though I truly hope it may prove to be. Prac- 
tically my entire life thus far has been devoted to farming 
and the farm cause. For a long time I have been a member 
of the Agricultural Committee. I remember the Hoover Farm 
Marketing Act. No farmer can forget it. All remember the 
ruin it wrought in connection with the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act. To those measures, enacted in the name of agriculture, 
was due much of the farm disaster which followed. 

I realize that I must hasten to refer specifically to some 
features of the bill under discussion and especially as relates 
to corn, but there are some other things which I wish to say. 

Prices have frequently been mentioned during the debate on 
this bill, and prices are important. It should be understood, 
however, that it is not alone the price of the product, but the 
purchasing power of the profit—get that, the purchasing 
power of the profit—that determines prosperity. If the crop 
costs more than it will sell for, or if the price of the manu- 
factured article is higher in proportion than that of what 
the farmer has to sell, times are tough for the farmer. 

Farm prices, like other prices, may even be too high, result- 
ing in decreased demand or use of substitutes. Again, the 
average farmer, and especially the livestock feeder, who, I 
feel, is due more consideration than he has received, is hurt 
just as much by $1.45 corn as when corn sells at 15 cents per 
bushel. Incidentally—and I would emphasize it—the best 
proposal in this bill—and I hope it works—has to do with 
stabilizing agricultural prices, preventing them from gojng 
too high or falling too low, provided, of course, they are kept 
above the cost of production. 

No legislation, no one measure or many, can cure all farm 
ills. Common sense, a willingness on the part of many agen- 
cies and individuals, those who, for instance, propose boycotts 
on meat and at a time when the livestock farmer is actually 
receiving less than cost, might work wonders. False and 
hurtful antifarm propaganda ought to cease. Here is what 
I mean: A columnist a short time ago stated that while 
apples in Illinois were rotting under the trees or offered at 
25 to 35 cents per bushel, stores in Washington were demand- 
ing 25 cents for 6 pounds. The truth is that today good 
Winesap apples are being sold at 79 cents per bushel. An- 
other reference is to steak at 84 cents per pound, whereas 
today a reputable Washington grocery firm advertises porter- 
house steak at 37 cents, 

A word more: If more dwellers in the big cities would 
cease chasing the seasons around the globe in search of 
foods then available only at high prices—for instance, fresh 
fruit from Asia or Africa in January—and order thick, juicy 
steaks instead, the farmer and everybody else would be bene- 
fited. Why not go American? 

But as to this farm bill, it is not perfect. It is a com- 
promise—not altogether a “Missouri compromise.” Inci- 
dentally, if it pleased Missouri perfectly, it should be fairly 
acceptable to all other States, for Missouri grows wheat and 
corn, tobacco and cotton. It is probably the best bill that 
could be reported from our committee, passed by the House, 
and approved by most producers. 

The House bill differs from the Senate measure, the Pope- 
McGill bill, principally in that it is less stringent. The quota 
requirements are more liberal. The penalties are less: Nor 
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is there any such provision as is found in lines 1 to 5, page 
58 of the Senate bill to the effect—and I read: 

Any person who knowingly Vinag any regulation made by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section 

This is the section relating to marketing quotas and excess 
marketing penalties— 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $100 for such offense. 

Then, too, the House committee approves no $500-fine 
provision for failure to make reports or keep records as car- 
ried near the bottom of page 58 of the Pope-McGill bill. It 
also disapproves the two separate provisions for $1,000 fines 
referred to on page 91 of the Senate measure. In brief, the 
House bill recognizes the fact that this is America, not 
Russia. 


As a member of the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
preferred control through the withholding of privileges, or, 
to a limited extent, the payment of premiums, rather than 
through penalties or punishment. As to fines, such as 
those to which I have just referred, I will never vote for any 
bill carrying such features. 

I come now to refer to corn, because as a member of the 
corn subcommittee I am more familiar with this subject. 
Because about 90 percent of the corn crop is marketed on 
foot, principally as beef, pork, and mutton, our committee 
had a most difficult task. 

The marketing quota on corn, as relates to the 10 States 
in the commercial corn-producing area, is not to be put into 
effect until the growing crop and carry-over together 
amount to as much as 15 percent above normal—in other 
words, about 2,900,000,000 bushels, or, to be more exact, as 
I recall, 2,858,000,000 bushels. This means that, except in 
years of big crops, every farmer may market all his corn as 
he pleases. Some prefer a low figure, so that marketing 
quotas would be in effect much of the time, perhaps most of 
the time. I do not. I like the larger farm freedom. 

In this connection, the Washington Post of today says: 

H. R. Tolley, A. A. A. Farm Administrator, 
tion” in enactment of a farm bill. In a radio 
Tolley said marketing quotas should be self-imposed by farmers 
only when normal supplies are running over. He said “compul- 
sicn” should be limited to penalties on sales over such quotas. 

It might further be said Mr. Tolley, in response to a ques- 
tion, stated to the Agricultural Committee that the 15- 
percent-plus figure, as agreed upon in the House bill is 
satisfactory. 

In the minority report, and arguing in opposition to the 
plan proposed for designating certain States as in the com- 
mercial corn area, the corn production for about a dozen 
other States is given, apparently to suggest that they are 
great corn States. The fact is that 14 of the 114 counties 
of Missouri have grown more corn than any one of the 
States named. 

Not only does the Pope-McGill bill propose to put quotas 
into effect earlier, wheat and corn on a 10-percent-plus 
basis, but the penalty for overmarketing is much heavier, 
one-half the parity price—it would be a forty-odd cents on 
corn—instead of 15 cents per bushel as carried in the House 
bill. No; I did not favor the 15-cent penalty. There is no 
corn-marketing quota where normal acreage production is 
less than 400 bushels nor where the amount to be stored 
would be less than 100 bushels. 

As to quotas, they cannot be continued unless approved 
by at least two-thirds of the farmers concerned. 

Just here I would say that I favor the largest possible 
degree of farmer control in any farm program. In the 
House bill this is provided in increased measure. 

Both House and Senate bills properly continue the soil- 
conservation program, and carry provisions for loans. The 
latter is in keeping with the proposed ever-normal-granary 
plan, an ancient plan referred to in the forty-first chapter 
of Genesis, and long ago represented on farms of the United 
States by log cribs or rows of rail pens heaped high with 
corn. 
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I have consumed my allotted time, yet scarcely touched the 
subject. In conclusion, I urge that, regardless of personal 
preference or politics, we do our best to aid agriculture, the 
basis of all business. I hope and trust, though, that, to use 
the words of President Roosevelt in his message to the Con- 
gress on yesterday, it may be done “in the characteristic 
American way.” [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, this ought to be 
a day of great rejoicing on the part of the Democratic side 
of the House. I am surprised to find the Congress changed 
into a sort of wailing hall because of the situation in which 
the cotton farmer finds himself today. For 150 years you 
have enjoyed a wonderful market for your cotton, a foreign 
market. Not so very long ago you enacted a cotton bill that 
invited the competition of the world. You had a surplus 
crop and you decided that you would back away from the 
world market. Just the minute that you did so, 50 nations 
decided that they would take up the slack, that they would 
go into your market; and when that bill was before the 
Congress I called your attention to the facts, because there 
had been a most remarkable survey made by a British expert 
in which he pointed out what was going to happen. When 
Secretary Wallace was before our committee I called his at- 
tention to the fact that Brazil had made a survey and had 
found that it had 220,000,000 acres of land ideal for the 
growing of cotton. The response of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was that he had not heard that Brazil raised cotton. 
Then I called his attention to the research of British experts. 
Within 3 days he sent a man named McKay to Brazil to 
make a survey. Did you ever have the benefit of that com- 
plete survey? No; you did not. But you went ahead and 
enacted this legislation, and today 50 countries have stepped 
in and taken your market. This bill is going to finish the 
job so far as the cotton farmer is concerned, 

I am interested in seeing you succeed in solving this cot- 
ton problem. 

Mr. Chairman, when I started I said this ought to be a 
day of rejoicing. You at last have the very type of market 
which you have been trying to convince us would be bene- 
ficial to us in the North. In other words, you have a free- 
trade world market. You did have it, but now you have 
competition from the low-wage countries of the world. Just 
the minute you met those low wages in your free-trade mar- 
ket, or what had been a free-trade market, you could not 
compete. We in the North discovered that long ago, so far 
as our labor, our farmers, and our industries were con- 
cerned. We asked for protection. 

In this bill what are you asking? You are seeking virtu- 
ally the difference between the cost of production with cheap 
labor abroad and the cost of production with labor over here. 

That is all we have asked for in the North under our tariff 
bills. You are now getting a fine picture and a splendid 
demonstration of what a free-trade market means. In 
other words, your farmers with their low wages in the 
South, with your sharecroppers, are not able to compete with 
the cheap labor of Brazil and the British Uganda. I can 
almost hear a Member who usually interrupts a speech ask, 
“What is the solution?” Well, you are in a very bad jam 
at the present time. I think if you will change your phi- 
losophy, now that you have seen the fallacy of surrendering 
your world market, if you will realize that all of our indus- 
tries and our agriculture have to be protected from this 
cheap labor abroad, then we can rationally work out a prob- 
lem to save you. Suppose you had not had this false phi- 
losophy; suppose you had realized we wanted an American 
standard of living; suppose you had said, “We have the raw 
material and no nation at this time has it; we are going to 
protect the cotton mills, we are going to build them up, and 
we are going to supply the finished cotton goods to the 
whole world,” today you would be furnishing the finished 
product to every nation on earth and they could not get into 
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that market. But you followed the old false philosophy; and 
if this situation in which you find yourselves today serves 
no other purpose, it may be worth all it has cost and may 
cost to keep future generations from lowering their standard 
of living to that of those countries where the standard of 
living is far below anything we want in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, after nearly 5 years of 
the New Deal, so-called, which has been heralded and propa- 
gandized throughout the length and breadth of this land as 
having restored prosperity and banished unemployment, and 
as being on the way to raising all classes of our population 
to “a more abundant life,” the United States today faces a 
business recession which everybody fears, if we will be hon- 
est about it, as approaching the proportions of a major de- 
pression. The pending bill will accentuate this condition. 

No man or woman in this Congress, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, wants to interfere with the progress of America back 
to security and prosperity, whether Mr. Roosevelt, the New 
Deal, or somebody else gets credit for it. Therefore, the 
criticisms which have been made and are being made by 
the opposition are not made from a standpoint of gaining 
partisan advantage. They are made from the standpoint of 
a deep and genuine concern for the welfare of the United 
States of America. 

We of the opposition realize only too well that disaster 
in this Nation means disaster for every man, woman, and 
child. We realize only too well that we expose ourselves to 
the charge by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Farley, and others, of be- 
ing partisans and of “playing politics with a dangerous 
situation” when we venture to criticize. However, the time 
has come when we must, for the sake of the country itself, 
criticize the guesswork, patchwork policies and the anony- 
mously prepared legislation by which to effectuate them, be- 
cause the result has been exactly what we have insistently 
forecast—confusion, business recession, increased unemploy- 
ment, increased taxes, class prejudices and class hatreds, in- 
dustrial disorders, and the Budget getting further out of 
balance day by day. It is time for plain talk and those who 
see this condition of depression developing must speak out 
without being deterred by fear of criticism of their action 
on any ground. 

Illustrative of this condition is a situation in agriculture 
which typifies the basic situation in practically every major 
problem before the Nation at this time. 

Taxing our people hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually to pay American farmers to take good American soil 
out of production, and at the same time taxing our people 
other hundreds of millions to construct great irrigation and 
reclamation projects in the arid West, 20 of which are now 
under construction, bringing millions of acres of new land 
into production, together with a lowering of our tariffs to 
make possible an ever-increasing influx of foreign competi- 
tive agricultural products, just does not make sense. 

Complaining of high prices, buyers’ strikes, and consum- 
ers’ rebellions, and demanding lower prices while at the 
same time we plan restriction of production to keep prices 
up and to force them higher is the height of economic 
absurdity. 

In the meantime, negotiations looking to further so-called 
reciprocal-trade agreements proceed with enthusiasm un- 
diminished. The President has for months been negotiating, 
through the Department of State, with Great Britain and her 
Dominions as well as with a number of other nations. 

We have had no information from any American source 
as to what these agreements will provide. News reports 
from London, however, regarding the British agreement, 
based on “the very highest authority,” state that “Britain 
will get a reduction in the American tariff on textiles, cer- 
tain manufactured goods, and coal.” 

No mention is made of prospective reduction of tariffs on 
competitive agricultural products coming to this country 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and others of the 
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British Dominions. But if anyone thinks we can negotiate 
a treaty satisfactory to them without yielding more of the 
market now supplied by our own farmers, they know neither 
the British nor the agricultural products of the Dominions 
that seek a constantly expanding market. 

Indeed, it already has been stated in our American press 
that high officials of the Canadian Government will not and 
cannot be expected to give up their preferential advantages 
now existing under the Dominion agreements, unless they 
are given compensatory markets somewhere else, which 
means in the United States of America. 

It is, of course, necessary to assume that the officials of all 
the other British Dominions feel exactly as the Canadian 
officials feel, and who can question the logic of their posi- 
tion? 

Seemingly, it is of little concern to the administration that 
the textile industry is already in difficulties because of Brit- 
ish and Japanese imports, with thousands of textile workers 
now unemployed because of this situation, and that any 
additional lowering of the tariff which, of course, will be 
given to Japan and all other nations engaged in textile 
manufacturing, is certain to bring disastrous results to the 
American textile industry. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, reports 
from New England this week indicate that more mills are 
closing there because of the deadly competition already 
existing from the cheap labor and production of England and 
Japan. 

Great Britain, under this projected reciprocal-trade treaty, 
ic gg ai an alia tae IE YON 
please. 

I am sure the other Members of this body who represent 
coal-mining districts feel about that exactly as I feel. Not 
since the World War has the American coal industry been 
on a stable basis. Growing competition from hydroelectric 
development, fuel oil, natural gas, and Russian imports, has 
brought about a constant restriction of this activity. Be- 
cause of these conditions the American coal miners have 
seen their problems increase from year to year, and now the 
specter of unemployment, want, and starvation looms bigger 
and bigger before them. It must be remembered that what- 
ever concessions are made to Britain as to coal and other 
products automatically extend to all other countries, in- 
cluding Russia, and excepting only Germany. 

Presumably the British agreement will provide for vast 
amounts of coal to be shipped into this market. The several 
hundreds of thousands of coal miners in this country for 
a number of years have found it impossible to secure more 
than part-time work. If and when these imports come pour- 
ing into our domestic market these miners may expect to 
spend even a larger portion of their time in idleness. Life 
for them will be an even more serious problem. They will 
have forced upon them economic hazards to which none of 
our people should be subjected. 

Under the proposed Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 
it is intended to put into law a measure which the pro- 
ponents of the proposal cannot themselves explain on the 
grounds of logic. Without going into the many reasons ad- 
duced in the report of the minority of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee for objecting to this measure I wish to devote my 
attention for a moment to some of the peculiar contradic- 
tions in this bill. 

For some reason the framers of the bill have seen fit to 
seek to control production of tobacco, which is a crop grown 
very largely in Southern States, by imposing the burden of 
penalty upon the buyers in case they should, unwittingly or 
otherwise, purchase from a tobacco grower some part of a 
crop in excess of the allotted quota. No penalty is provided 
for the producer. He may grow as much tobacco as he de- 
sires, and may sell it and keep the proceeds untouched by 
any penalty whatsoever, provided he can find buyers to pur- 
chase it, no matter how much his production may exceed his 
quota. 

Under the cotton-control provisions of the act each cotton 
farmer is to be assigned a definite number of acres upon 
which he may grow cotton. He can grow, without penalty, 
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as much cotton on his allotted acreage as nature, fertiliza- 
tion, and intensive cultivation will produce. He can also sell 
all of the cotton produced on the allotted acreage without 
restriction or penalty. 

I am informed that such an arrangement as this will 
penalize the small farmer owning his own farm, and possibly 
the sharecropper, because they do not have the money to 
finance intensive fertilization and cultivation. 

I am further informed that the big cotton growers, who 
do have money or the credit to enable them to fertilize and 
to cultivate intensively, can by machine methods nearly if not 
quite fully double their cotton production over their ordinary 
production of the past years on any allotment of acreage. 
If that information is incorrect, I shall be glad to have 
some of my southern friends, who are more intimately ac- 
quainted with cotton growing, correct me. 

In contradistinction to the peculiar provisions covering 
tobacco, and these provisions covering cotton, we find the 
wheat and corn farmer of the North and West is to be regi- 
mented and policed right down to his wheat bin and his 
locked and sealed corn crib. The bill does not permit the 
wheat grower or the corn grower any sort of latitude of action 
as is permitted tobacco and cotton growers. 

If the corn farmer raises more than his allotted quota, 
under the dictatorial decrees of Secretary Henry A. Wallace, 
of the Department of Agriculture, he must build storage cribs 
and he must store that excess-quota corn under lock and key, 
and even this is not sufficient. The Government seals those 
corn cribs. 

As has been said by someone else, “From that time on a 
horde of agricultural G-men will be checking his cribs and 
his seals,” and he will be under the sort of surveillance such 
as is exercised by the police departments and Department 
of Justice over suspected criminals and paroled convicts. If 
feed runs short for that corn farmer’s livestock, he will not 
dare to break the seal and feed that stored corn to his starv- 
ing animals for fear of penalties, suits in the Federal courts, 
and visitation of punishment. 

The northern and western wheat growers are placed in the 
same category with the corn growers. If they exceed their 
crop quotas and market them, they pay the penalties. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not intending here to go into the 
merits or demerits of the agricultural bill as such. What I 
wish to point out is the contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
self-nullifying phases of all of this hodgepodge New Deal 
planning 


Here in the case of agriculture we have a problem which 
is so diverse in its various phases as to be almost impossible 
of any legislation which can set up standards which will 
be practicable and equitable in relation to all agriculture in 
this country. We have, in addition thereto, these internal 
contradictions in policy in the farm bill itself. 

Further complicating this already exceedingly complex 
problem, we have the disastrous effects of a foreign policy 
which is bringing about, day by day, increased competition as 
between our own farmers and those of the low-wage foreign 
farmers. 

In addition to all of these problems again, we have a labor 
policy, as expressed in a wage-hour bill, which threatens the 
American farmers with increased competition and rising costs 
for his farm labor. In addition to that, the wage-hour bill, 
it is conceded by its proponents, would increase the cost of 
everything the farmer has to buy, and by increasing the cost 
of living of all consumers would drain from the farmer’s 
market a large part of the present purchasing power devoted 
to the purchase of farm products. This would be consumed 
in the increased prices of manufactured goods. 

On the other hand, we all recognize and we all endorse 
any intelligent and orderly effort to improve the income and 
working conditions of the wage earners of the country. But 
at the very moment when it is proposed to attempt some- 
thing to increase the number of available jobs and the wages 

[of American wage earners we find the State Department 
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pursuing a policy of foreign trade treaties which impose new 
and unpredictable competition with low-wage foreign work- 
ers upon our high-wage American workers. 

We have an unemployment problem which we are striving 
to solve, and at the very moment we are wrestling with it 
the operation of the foreign trade agreements is resulting in 
more unemployment for American workers. 

We find the New Deal administration declaring on the one 
hand for lower taxes and enacting legislation on the other 
hand increasing taxes. 

We find the New Deal declaring on the one hand for 
greater freedom of labor, industry, and agriculture, and on 
the other hand constantly enacting legislation to put labor, 
industry, and agriculture in an ever-tightening strait jacket 
designed to complete the regimentation of labor, industry, 
and agriculture. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his administration, as someone has well 
said, have jumped upon a horse and ridden off rapidly in all 
directions, 

We may just as well face this fact frankly now, because 
face it we must and will before we solve any of these mo- 
mentous and fundamental problems which lie at the bottom 
of any possible continued prosperity in the United States of 
America. 

Sound economic logic indicates that we must be a self- 
contained Nation. That means in plain words economic na- 
tionalism. Under such an economy we would buy abroad 
the products we cannot produce at home. 

On the other hand, there are those who believe we are so` 
integrated with the rest of the world that we must abandon 
our policy of nationalism and self-containment and adopt a 
new policy, as a world-creditor nation, of internationalism 
and international trade on a broader scale than at any time 
in the history of this Nation. 

Whether the philosophy of nationalism is a correct one or 
whether the philosophy of internationalism is the correct 
one, since the two philosophies are diametrically opposed, no 
reconciliation between them is economically or politically 
possible. Either we must accept a policy of internationalism 
and prepare to open our markets to the products of other 
countries, regardless of its effect upon our own industry, our 
own agriculture, and our own wage earners—and we must 
go all the way in that philosophy—or else we must determine 
upon economic nationalism for the purpose of preserving 
to our own wage earners, our own industry, and our own 
farmers the American markets. 

Now, what is the real question involved here? It is this: 
Geographically and industrially, other nations of the world 
are all in about the same position. Generally speaking, they 
all have about the same levels of living and about the same 
levels of wages. Therefore, the interchange of trade between 
those nations does not impose upon the industries, the farmers, 
or the workers of those nations any radical economic disloca- 
tions or any radical lowering of living standards. 

The situation of the United States is wholly different; we 
have, by far, higher standards of living for workers in 
this country than any other country in the world has ever 
dreamed of having. We might as well recognize the fact 
that we cannot open our domestic markets to an influx of 
foreign industrial products and competitive agricultural pro- 
duce without closing up some of our own industries and letting 
lie fallow some of our own farms, and accepting radically 
reduced living standards in this country for the great mass 
of our people. 

It is perfectly manifest that an attempt has been made by 
the New Deal to ride the horse of internationalism with one 
foot in one direction while attempting to ride the horse of 
economic nationalism in the opposite direction with the other 
foot. 

It must be apparent to every thinking man and woman 
that these two utterly incompatible and irreconcilable poli- 
cies cannot possibly be made to work together. We must 
take one or we must take the other, and plan our legislation 
to conform thereto. 
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The difference between these two philosophies of national 
government and national way of life is as profound as the 
difference between peace and war. 

In this very connection, it must be observed that under 
the guise of reciprocal-trade treaties military alliance can 
be very easily involved, and probably will be in the proposed 
British trade treaty. 

Reports from London indicate that a “continuous stream of 
meats (Dominion’s and American), so that no shortage will 
exist in case of war,” is to be guaranteed the British. If this 
provision is written into the treaty what becomes of the 
Neutrality Act already anesthetized by the President through 
his refusal to recognize what every other intelligent person 
knows to be a fact? 

Will the reciprocal trade agreement with Britain prove to 
be the weapon by which the Neutrality Act will meet an 
untimely end? And if it does, what can we do about it? 

The Congress, in its blind obedience to the master’s de- 
mands, refused to accept amendments to the act which would 
have assured to the Senate its time-honored and constitu- 
tional right to pass upon international agreements before 
they became the law. It refused to permit either itself or 
even the Senate to determine for the people who send us 
here whether these agreements are drawn in their best in- 
terests or in the interests of those working and paying taxes 
in foreign lands. 

Mr. Chairman, what constitutes military alliances? It is 
agreements between two or more nations to aid one or more 
in time of war. They do not necessarily involve military op- 
erations. They may involve merely war supplies. They may 
involve only food supplies. 

But does anyone believe that this Nation can safely bind 
itself to assist any other nation, particularly any European 
nation, even to the extent of supplying food to that nation in 
time of war? Can we hope to do that and not become actively 
engaged in the war itself? I do not believe we can. 

I most sincerely hope, notwithstanding the ominous impli- 
cations of news dispatches from London, that our apparently 
inevitable commitments will be such that nothing even re- 
motely touching a military alliance will be involved. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that our first job in this 
Congress is to collect our wits, do some good straight sound 
thinking, and then decide whether or not we are going to 
abandon our policy of economic nationalism, and adopt a 
policy of internationalism, after surveying most carefully all 


the changes and all the economic dislocations and readjust- ' 


ments which such a policy would inevitably require. 

The situation with which I am at the moment most con- 
cerned is that which would concern any Member of this 
Congress, if his or her automobile were off the road and bogged 
down in the mire. If in that situation we saw a number of 
persons, no matter how helpful they might want to be, tug- 
ging and pulling in all directions at the same time, and quar- 
reling with each other as to which direction should be 
followed, and as to the efforts which should be exerted, we 
would quickly realize that no automobile was ever freed from 
the mire by any such confusion of effort. 

This Nation was bogged down in a depression. It seemed 
for a time to free itself somewhat from the clogging mire. 
The frantic, in many cases ill-conceived, and in most cases 
badly directed efforts have resulted, apparently, in the na- 
tional economic structure again settling down in the bog of 
depression. 

It is high time, my colleagues, that we first determine upon 
fundamental principles and plans instead of continuing for 
another 4 or 5 years to experiment on a hit-or-miss basis in 
these futile attempts to repeal economic law. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LuecKe] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the bill before 
the House at this time contains what I think a very important 
item and that is the $10,000,000 which it sets aside for re- 
search purposes. In other words, finding new markets for 
agricultural products, and I want to commend the committee 
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for having inserted it in the bill. If this provision were not 
in the bill, I had intended to submit an amendment to that 
effect. 

Some authorities estimate that farm surpluses run as high 
as 50 percent and others say it is about 30 percent. But on 
one thing all of us can agree, and that is that a surplus exists 
which is very real. 

For the sake of having a talking point, let us compromise 
on the percentage of surplus and say that 40 percent of farm 
products are surplus. In order that no misunderstanding 
shall be had at this point, farm surpluses are regarded as 
the waste, culls, and unsalable products. All these must be 
taken into consideration because the farmer has money and 
labor invested in them. 

In my opinion, the finding of new markets for the farmer 
is the final solution to the farm problem, and the money 
which this bill appropriates for that purpose is well spent 
and should be increased. Perhaps I should modify that state- 
ment and say that new markets would go a long way toward 
solving the farm problem. 

For many years science has come to the aid of the farmer 
in the way of making “two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before.” Science has saved his livestock and made 
it possible to overcome the ravages of crop-destroying pests. 
And all this has had a tendency to increase production. But 
science has as yet done little to provide new markets for those 
products when the whole farm problem is taken into con- 
sideration. 

To be sure, many new uses for farm products have been 
uncovered in recent years. But the surface has only been 
scratched. The soil, after all, is the source of all wealth, and 
there is not any reason why those who till the soil for a 
livelihood should not be able to earn enough in order to 
enjoy the comforts of this modern age. 

During the past century vast strides have been made in 
agricultural productivity. The wooden plow has given way 
to the gang plow, and the hand seeder to the drill, and the 
crude cradle to the modern combine which does everything 
but mill the grain. And we learn from various sources that 
the maximum efficiency is not yet in sight; that still greater 
advances shall be made in the way of increased production. 
And, of course, that is true and is all the more reason why 
markets becomes a bigger problem year after year. 

There is a field in which surplus crops could be utilized 
and which I do not think is receiving the recognition that it 
merits. And that is the production of power alcohol. It 
has been estimated that the entire surplus could be used in 
that industry. 

The possibilities of power alcohol production was discussed 
quite thoroughly in my remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
page 2053. 

Referring back to those remarks, I find that our petroleum 
reserves are limited. Geologists have estimated the supply 
at 19,000,000,000 barrels. At the rate of consumption of 
1,000,000,000 barrels yearly, that means that in 19 years we 
shall be forced to discover other fields or turn to the use of 
motor fuel other than gasoline. 

There is also another factor which we should not lose 
sight of in considering the problem of motor fuel. During 
the past few years consumption has increased at the rate of 
1,000,000,000 gallons per year and is steadily increasing. 
Obviously there will come a time when the earth shall no 
longer pour forth the crude oil from which we derive our 
present supply of motor fuel, and, that being true, the neces- 
sity of providing fuel from other sources should be under- 
taken now. 

At this point I should like to quote from an article which 
appeared in the Country Home Magazine June number, writ- 
ten by Secretary Wallace, in which the Secretary says: 

Another that has to be remembered is that farmers can’t 
afford to give their products away. Hay and straw and stalks and 
culls have some value on the farm. The same is true of grain and 
fiber. For example, chemists can now make fuel alcohol out of 
corn. 


And that’s a piece of research that ought to be pushed 80 
as to be ready to meet the situation when our petroleym supplies 
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begin to decline. But to regard alcohol production under avail- 
able methods as a solution to the corn growers’ problem is to 
overlook the price of corn, which is the important factor so far as 
the farmer is concerned. 

It is true that power alcohol can be made out of farm 
products. But it cannot be made at the present time at a 
price that would permit its use. Ways must be found 
whereby the price per gallon of power alcohol can be manu- 
factured and be in line with other motor fuels. When that 
has been accomplished, the farm problem shall have been 
largely solved. And that is the reason for constant and 
diligent research in this field. 

Another factor enters into the discussion and that is the 
rising price of gasoline. In fact, we have already taken steps 
to raise the price of gasoline in the enactment of the so-called 
“hot oil” bill. Under that law production is going to be 
curtailed, and there can be only one result, and that is higher 
prices. With the automobile a necessity in the lives of our 
people and elsewhere, as far as that goes, to raise the price of 
gasoline means less production of automobiles. It means more 
unemployed in the cities and it means that the farmer will 
go back to using horse power instead of motor power. 

There is a provision in this bill which I should like to see 
modified. It does not permit the Federal Government to go 
into States for the purpose of research unless that particular 
States has appropriated $250,000 for like purposes, As I 
understand that, it means that all research must be done in 
laboratories. 

Now, the problem of power alcohol from agricultural prod- 
ucts is so large that it cannot be adequately looked into in 
laboratories. The work must be done in the field, such as was 
done in Laurel, Miss., where a plant was set up for the pur- 
pose of making starch out of sweet potatoes. Today that is a 
possibility, and many acres of southern soil are raising sweet- 
potatoes for the manufacture of starch. The same should be 
done in the search for methods of production of power alcohol. 

While I am on the subject of new uses for farm products I 
should like to discuss some of the achievements up to date. 

HOW NEW MARKETS SAVED CITRUS GROWERS 

A good illustration of the need of new markets was to be 
found a few years ago in the citrus industry in California. 
The growers found themselves almost smothered in surplus 
fruit. A special laboratory was established at Los Angeles and 
developed methods of obtaining orange oil, lemon oil, citrate 
of lime, and citric acid from “cull fruit.” 

In addition, the researchers perfected processes for manu- 
facturing pectin, marmalades, stock feeds, and other worth- 
while products. Pectin is more familiar to the ladies than to 
us, for they use it to “save the day” when jellies and jams are 
reluctant to actually jell. Citric acid we have often swallowed 
at the soda fountain in soft drinks or in other forms upon the 
advice of the physician we call for our “tummyaches.” 

Not only the growers but other businesses as well found 
benefit from these investigations. The growers obtained their 
benefit both from improved demand for their fruits and from 
their participation in the marketing and processing by their 
cooperative organizations. One of these, the Citrus Growers’ 
Exchange of California, established two large plants, one of 
which in a recent year processed more than 40,000 tons of 
cull lemons and produced 2,000,000 pounds of citric acid, 
65,000 pounds of lemon oil, and 30,000 pounds of pectin. A 
noncooperative firm used 10,000 tons of surplus oranges and 
produced 50,000 pounds of orange oil. 

Another plant formerly paid a hundred dollars a month to 
have its waste citrus pulp carted away just to get rid of it. 
Now the pulp is processed and sold as stock feed. As a 
matter of fact, these new markets for citrus products helped 
drag the citrus industry away from the precipice of bank- 
ruptcy which was yawning before it. Incidently, these new 
processes helped to make the United States independent of 
foreign sources of pectin, lemon oil, and citric acid. 

If farm production gets far ahead of the normal market 
for it, we find it going into many uneconomic uses. You 
and I do not have to think back far to remember when corn 
was used as fuel, when dairy products were fed back to 
livestock, and when wheat was used in place of the normal 
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feeds for cattle and hogs. The development of new uses for 
farm products is a preventative of waste. 
SOLVING DAIRYING PROBLEMS 

The dairy industry has developed some interesting new 
markets and gives promise of having still more in the future. 
When milk is used in its natural form or made into con- 
densed or evaporated milk, the entire milk is utilized and no 
waste results. The production of cream and butter is quite 
another matter, for there is skim milk or buttermilk left 
over due to only the fatty parts being used. Similarly, in 
cheese making only part—the casein and fat—are used, the 
lactose, minerals, and soluble proteins remaining in the 
whey. 

Skim milk may be used most efficiently by removing the 
moisture and leaving the milk as a powder, a hundred 
pounds of skim milk making about 9 pounds of dried milk, 
which normally sells at 8 or 9 cents a pound. One method 
of producing dried milk is by spraying the fluid milk into a 
column of heated air, which carries off the moisture and 
leaves the solid part of the milk as a finely divided powder. 
A second method is to spread partly condensed skim milk 
in thin layers on steam-heated drums, the dried milk being 
then scraped off. A third process uses a vacuum to dry the 
milk at relatively low temperatures; and, finally, the so- 
called flake method passes partly condensed whipped skim 
milk on a wire belt into a heated chamber, where currents 
of hot air whisk away the moisture and leave the product 
in flaky crystals. 

Among the many uses for milk powder, baking is, perhaps, 
the most prominent, for there the dried milk makes a more 
tasty and nourishing product. 

The quantity of skim milk available for drying is about 
50,000,000,000 pounds annually, containing some 2,000,000,000 
pounds of protein and 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar. Most 
of it is now fed to animals which converts only about 10 
percent of the available materials into human food. By 
combining skim with flour, meal, potatoes, cereals, fruits, 
and so forth, it is estimated that the present farm value of 
a hundred million dollars for skim production could be 
doubled. Is not an extra hundred million dollars worth 
thinking about? 

Or, take the lactose now going largely to waste in the 
cheese industry: Experiments now under way indicate profit- 
able uses in foods and feeds and even in explosives as a 
substitute for glycerin. Lactose even has possibilities for 
feminine diets, as it promotes growth and nutrition without 
excessive fattening. With 350,000,000 pounds available in 
whey, we have another important addition to farm income 
possible. 

A process now in use in Italy is that of using casein in 
the manufacture of textile fibers. Experiments in the United 
States were begun last year by rayon manufacturers, and 
give promise of use for some of the hundred million pounds 
of casein now available in skim milk from butter manufac- 
ture. Additional utilization of whey is in prospect, either by 
manufacture into lactic acid, utilization of whey solids in 
foods, or use of cream obtained by skimming cheese whey, 
such cream being usable in soups, as whipping cream com- 
bined with fruit juices, as a canned mix for frozen desserts, 
and so forth. Whether we shall ever be able to make a 
domestic cheese substantially identical with the imported 
Roquefort remains to be seen. At least, experiments in that 
direction are under way in sandstone caves along the Mis- 
sissippi River, where the temperature ranges from 40 to 50 
degrees Fahrenheit and the humidity close to a hundred 
percent. 

In all, nearly half the milk used in the United States is 
used in butter and cheese and other dairy products. Al- 
though nearly as much feed to the animals is required to 


‘produce the nonfatty solids in the milk as to produce the 


fat on which the farm price is based, the market value of 
the solids is only a fourth that of the fat. If the use of 
byproducts can be increased as outlined above, we have a 
way of increasing the return to the producer without in- 
creasing the cost to the consumer—an ideal combination to 
aim for. 
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At present only 40 percent of all that the farmers raise 
can be put to profitable uses. The remaining half they 
must either throw away or consign to a low-profit utiliza- 
tion. Every ton of corn or wheat brought to the market 
means approximately a ton of straw or of fodder discarded. 
With fruits and vegetables, the prop is reduced by the neces- 
sity of removing some of the peelings, seeds, and culls. The 
use of such wastes is a problem for the scientist, the engi- 
neer, and the economist. To conclude our discussion of 
dairy products, we might mention a process recently devel- 
oped for preparing casein which makes it more valuable for 
the manufacture of coated paper, and a new type of lactose, 
known as beta-lactose, which promises to have a wider 
market than the usual form on account of its being sweeter 
and more soluble. 

FASCINATING SOYBEAN POSSIBILITIES 

One product which has become an important commodity 
in the last few years and which holds still more promise in 
the future, is the soybean. It would be hard to find a prod- 
uct with more possible uses—everywhere from human food 
to making paints, floor coverings, and even automobile steer- 
ing wheels. 

As a result of the ever-growing production of this many- 
sided legume, a new laboratory for soybean research was set 
up last year at Urbana, Ill., by the cooperation of the Federal 
Government and 12 States including Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and the Dakotas. This laboratory has three principle 
objectives: (1) Improvement of present industrial uses and 
development of new ones; (2) more facts pertaining to the 
effects of various processes on the quality and quantity of 
soybean products; and (3) facilities for testing different vari- 
eties as to the adaptability for industrial use. On experi- 
mental plots of ground near the new establishment, plant 
breeders hope to be able to produce new varieties even better 
adapted to industrial demands for the beans. 

The acreage of soybeans in the United States has increased 
from 2,000,000 acres in 1924 to 5,000,000 now—a rise of a 
hundred and fifty percent. Actual production has increased 
even faster, rising from five to forty million bushels in the 
corresponding period. 

Why such an increase? In addition to the growing de- 
mand for the beans for food, feed, and industrial raw ma- 
terial, farmers have found the soy immune to chinch bugs 
and other insects, and second, the prices have been good 
as compared with grains, and third, soybeans have shown 
high drought resistance plus high yield of seed. 

The soybean plant as it grows has two general types of 
uses. One is for the plant and the other for the beans. The 
use of the plant proper is principally for forage such as hay, 
Silage, and soiling, or for pasture or fertilizing. 

The fascinating part of the soybean uses, however, lies in 
the bean itself. Use of this falls into four chief categories, 
meal, oil, green beans, and dried beans. The meal may be 
used for such varied things as celluloid substitute, stock feed, 
fertilizer, vegetable casein, water paints, human food, and— 
what would make Old Dobbin happy and less fearful of old- 
age fate—glue. 

With respect to human food, the soy products we are most 
familiar with are the bean sprouts and dark-brown sauce 
with which we are invariably served in Chinese restaurants. 
But those are but a fraction of the possible food uses for the 
bean. For the meal, the food uses include the soy sauce just 
mentioned, crackers, soy milk, bean curd, bean powder, 
breakfast foods, macaroni, diabetic foods, infant foods, and 
soy flour out of which breads, cakes, and pastry can be made, 
a good proportion being a mixture of one-fourth soy to three- 
fourths wheat flour, the result being a more nutritious article 
of food with a rich, nutlike flavor. 

The second great category of uses of the bean is the oil 
obtainable from it. At present there are about 35 soybean 
mills for crushing beans into oil and oil meal, as well as a 
number of cottonseed oil mills using soybeans, also. Soy- 
bean oil may be used for glycerin, enamels, varnish, paints, 
waterproof goods, linoleum, soap, celluloid, rubber substi- 
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tutes, printing ink, lighting purposes, lubricating, candles, 
lecithin, and for human consumption. After refining and 
deodorizing, the oil is being put to increasing use in the pro- 
duction of salad and cooking oils as well as in the manu- 
facture of lard. 

We have already referred to the use of the third category, 
the green beans, when we spoke of the bean sprouts. Both 
the sprouts and the beans themselves may be used either 
as a green vegetable, or canned, or as an ingredient of salads. 

The fourth group of uses is for the dried beans as feed 
for sheep, hogs, cattle, or poultry, or for human consump- 
tion as boiled beans, baked beans, soups, breakfast foods, 
and even as a coffee substitute. When properly roasted and 
processed, the bean makes an excellent cereal beverage, and 
has been somewhat used here in the United States as well as 
being a standard coffee substitute in oriental nations. In 
China the beans are soaked in salt water and then roasted, 
the product being consumed somewhat as we nibble at 
salted peanuts. 

There are now 20 concerns manufacturing soybean food 
products, 15 mills making soybean flour, and more than 50 
factories in the United States turning out various industrial 
products. The lecithin we have already spoken of is a 
valuable product of the oil used in making candies, choco- 
late, medicines, in textile dyeing, and as an emulsifier. Some 
miscellaneous uses for soybeans not already mentioned in- 
clude use in beer brewing, as disinfectant, electrical insula- 
tion, insecticides, health drinks, and even ice-cream cones. 

Congress can take some of the credit for the laboratory at 
Urbana, for it was under the provisions of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of June 29, 1935, that a Federal contribution to 
establish it was possible. The laboratory is now considering 
such additional soybean characteristics as production of 
textile fibers from the meal, utility of waxes, pigments, and 
tannins of soybeans, production of purified proteins, and so 
forth. All of this leads one to the thought that the future 
will witness extensive application and benefits from the soy- 
bean, which has the unique characteristics of being 4 more 
reliable and profitable crop to grow and market for the 
farmer, as well as being a boon to the consuming public 
due to its manifold uses and the tendency to cheapen the 
prices of the everyday things the family buys. 

NEW USES FOR SWEETPOTATOES 

One of the most recent developments in providing new 
outlets and markets for farm products is to be found in the 
manufacture of commercial starch from sweetpotatoes. This 
new process came to the attention of Federal relief authori- 
ties in the spring of 1934 when they were searching for an 
agricultural industry to give some income to persons in the 
coastal plains section of Mississippi. So impressed were the 
authorities with it that they allotted $150,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a plant located in an abandoned sawmill premises 
in Laurel, Miss., with the object in view of providing not 
only relief work, but also a market for the sweetpotatoes 
which farmers could produce in that area, 

The plant, which has a capacity of 200,000 bushels of 
sweetpotatoes with 2,000,000 pounds of starch produced dur- 
ing the 100-day season, was gotten into operation before 
the end of 1934. Costs at first were as high as 13 cents a 
pound for the starch, but have now been reduced by volume 
production to 3 cents, of which only 1 cent goes for manu- 
facturing cost and 2 cents to the potato producer. This 
enables farmers to get at least 20 cents a bushel for either 
culls or field-run potatoes and compete with the white 
potato starch now imported, although as yet not as cheap 
as imported cassava starch. In the event that plant breeders 
can increase the starch content of sweetpotatoes, it is quite 
possible that sweetpotato starch may absorb its full share of 
the 250,000,000 pounds of root starch which is imported. 

The properties of sweetpotato starch are favorable. In 
the textile industry, according to Dr. Henry G. Knight, a 
mill in the South having 800 looms in constant operation 
has used the sweetpotato starch in part for several years, and 
in experiments tried running 24 looms sized with ordinary- 
starch yarns and 24 with those starched with sweetpotato 
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starch. During a period of a month it was found that there 
were some 244 less stops on the looms using sweetpotato 
starch sizing than on the others, due to the sweetpotato 
variety penetrating the yarns better. Naturally it is profit- 
able to reduce stops to a minimum, for both production and 
profits cease when the looms are idle. 

Tests have indicated that sweetpotato starch is the only 
domestic adhesive which is suitable for gumming postage 
stamps, as well as being satisfactory for labels and envelopes. 
Laundries have also found the new starch useful and several 
use it regularly. When properly refined, the sweetpotato 
starch is clearer, is nicer to work with, and goes farther 
than the ordinary kind. 

By providing an extra market for a farm product, the 
Laurel plant is serving as somewhat of a crop insurance to 
farmers who have depended largely upon cotton in years 
past. The new industry provides a market for culls, cuts, 
and other unsalable sweetpotatoes amounting to about a fifth 
of the crop on the average, as well as a market for entire 
side-line crops produced here and there. At Laurel a coop- 
erative advanced farmers 20 cents a bushel cash for the 
potatoes the day they were delivered, and still by 1936 the 
plant had gotten onto a basis of making a small operating 
profit 


To take actual cases, one of the more progressive farmers 
in the Laurel section grew 10 acres of sweetpotatoes for the 
starch plant in 1935, making an actual net profit of $40.03 
an acre, which justified him in increasing his 1936 crop to 
25 acres. On the average farmers say they can produce and 
market enough potatoes to yield $25 to $30 an acre net profit 
from the average yield of two to three hundred bushels per 
acre. Sweetpotatoes are grown on over half the farms in 
the South and form the most important vegetable crop pro- 
duced there, There are some 75,000,000 bushels a year pro- 
duced, with a content ranging from 21-percent starch for the 
poorer-in-starch grades up to 28 percent for the so-called 
Norton variety. 

In making the starch there is a byproduct pulp produced 
which is about equal to sugar-beet pulp for cattle-feeding 
purposes. A bushel of sweetpotatoes produces about 10 
pounds of starch and about 5 of pulp. 

In our enthusiasm for new ideas we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we are dealing with essentially a long-range 
situation. For illustration, it would take 150 plants the size 
of the Laurel one to supply us with as much starch as is now 
imported. There are, of course, other uses possible for sur- 
plus sweetpotatoes such as the recent promising experiments 
with making sweetpotato chips, upon which a public-service 
patent has been taken out, although here we must remember 
that the effect might be in part to merely replace some of 
the $15,000,000 worth of business now done by some 5,000 
manufacturers of ordinary chips. In Tennessee interesting 
experiments are under way as to the possibilities of making 
both a sirup and a vinegar from sweetpotatoes. 

SOME OTHER CROPS AND BYPRODUCTS 

The small seed of the tomato was formerly a waste product 
of the catsup industry until a means was found to extract its 
oily content, used today in food and in making fine soaps. 
The use of the apricot is growing and turning toward potent 
substances. If the apricot is fermented it is the basis of sev- 
eral kinds of distillates. The seed is a basis not only for an 
innocent flavor similar to almonds used in making macaroons 
but also contains the wherewithal from which prussic acid, 
a war material, can be made. 

Raisin seeds used to be quite a nuisance and went to waste. 
Now an oil is made from them which is similar in taste to the 
raisin itself, and this oil is now often sprayed upon the 
seeded raisins to keep them soft and fresh until eaten. 

Witnessing as we are a rapidly advancing evolution in in- 
dustry, the humble and little-respected byproduct of today 
may be a main product of tomorrow and provide additional 
markets for raw materials produced on farm lands. Take 
the cornstarch industry, which started out to make products 
for cooking and laundering. Discoveries showed how glucose 
could be made from the starch. Then the idea was conceived 
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that the oil in the corn had attributes of the relatively ex- 
pensive olive oil. Today glucose, corn sirup, and corn oil are 
the main products of the corn-refining industry. At one time 
this industry dumped into the river all the corn kernel that 
was left after the starch had been removed. Now these for- 
merly wasted byproducts bring in millions a year as part of 
the fodder needed for livestock by raisers. 

At one time our present immense canning industry was 
merely a home industry to save something of the losses due 
to surpluses and low prices. Today, with the aid of scien- 
tific research and huge canning plants, the canned article is 
the principal product, with many thousands of acres of land 
devoted exclusively to the raising of crops for canning. 

A so-called semichemical process developed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture for 
the manufacture of paper and board makes it possible to 
obtain yields of more than 70 percent of the weight of the 
wood, as compared with yields of from 40 to 50 percent by 
the ordinary chemical processes. Five mills now use the 
process in the manufacture of corrugated and fiber board 
from extracted chestnut chips, a former waste product, the 
quantity involved being a hundred tons a day. The process 
is also used in making light-colored wrapping paper from 
red gumwood. 

Experiments are now under way for production of mate- 
rials for board and the more expensive grades of paper 
from cornstalks, straw, and other fibrous vegetable wastes, 
and have been demonstrated on a laboratory basis. These 
would conserve the rapidly diminishing timber supply. The 
available materials include some 32,000,000 tons of corn- 
stalks, 37,000,000 of wheat straw, 5,000,000 of barley straw, 
23,000,000 of oat straw, 21,000,000 of rye straw, almost a mil- 
lion of rice straw, a third of a million of seed flax, and a 
half-million tons of soybean straw—quantities worth think- 
ing about. 

These materials just mentioned, plus four and a half mil- 
lion tons of sorghum, are also available for fermentation for 
production of fuel gas, organic acids, and alcohols—includ- 
ing motor fuels—as well as solvents and other chemicals; 
and may also result in controlled processes for retting tex- 
tile materials, such as linen flax, seed-flax straw—now al- 
most entirely wasted—and ramie. 

In the utilization of hulls, straw, corn stover, and such 
products the problem is usually to find new uses more 
profitable than the present ones. These byproducts are 
worth something as feed in many parts of the Nation, and 
therefore are not strictly waste materials. With corn stover, 
for instance, the problem is whether it will bring higher 
returns manufactured into fiberboard or cattle feed. Some 
factories are making and selling worth-while amounts of 
insulating board made from cornstalks, sugarcane bagasse, 
and straw. A wallboard is made from cornstalks which can 
be used in place of plaster as a subsiding or subflooring. The 
future of this product depends upon the relative cost as 
compared with that of other materials, and that in turn 
depends upon the quantity that can be marketed. 

KING COTTON CONSIDERED 

In the Civil War era, the byproduct cottonseed, except the 
minor quantities saved for seed in planting, was practically 
waste; in 1870 it was used for fertilizer; in 1880 for cattle 
feed; and by 1890, thanks to scientific research, a cotton-oil 
industry came into being. Now cottonseed oil is used in 
cooking, being most familiar to the housewife in the form of 
a product which has much the appearance of lard—not to 
mention the many other uses to which the oil is put. 

Ofttimes a byproduct will have byproducts of its own. In 
pressing the cottonseed to extract the oil the cottony fuzz 
on the seed was a nuisance. This fuzz is termed linters. 
Today we find a large industry which makes a product from 
linters which looks and feels like silk. This is the accom- 
plishment of the research chemist, made in the chemical 
explorations of cellulose. Linters have become so valuable 
that the seed is sometimes scraped so closely as to appear to 
have been shaved with a razor. Linters were first used in 
making mattresses, batting, high explosives—nitrocellulose— 
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and so forth. Today they are used to make the finish and 
tops for our automobiles, substitutes for leather, combs, 
mirrors, brushes, camera films, including our movies, 
casings for sausages, high-grade paper, collodion for skinned 
fingers, and many future uses are possible in addition. 

Many of you are more familiar with some of the new uses 
for cotton either now in operation or being experimented 
with. The development of combination open-mesh and 
close-mesh bags for packing citrus fruits, potatoes, onions, 
or nuts has been very successful. The use of cotton in 
bituminous-surfaced roads has received considerable atten- 
tion and trial and only the question now remains of whether 
the increased durability of the road justifies the increased 
cost. 

There are many uses to which cotton can be put to re- 
place inferior products such as the jute now imported, but 
the question of the extra cost of the cotton is what holds 
back many more uses such as for barrel-top covers, as foun- 
dation for hooked rugs or for many other purposes for which 
jute burlap is now used. A peculiar factor holds back the 
use of cotton for the wrapping of bales of raw cotton, and 
that is that the bales are sold by gross weight by custom, and 
if the wrapping is jute burlap rather than cotton, the bale 
weighs more. The ways cotton can compete and replace 
jute, such as the case of transporting Hawaiian raw sugar 
shows, is that the cotton bagging is much stronger and can 
be used over and over again, whereas the life of the jute bags 
is relatively short. Thus it seems that the cotton can succeed 
in doing the work at an actual net cost below that of the 
jute. 

Many things can be made from cotton, but what needs to 
be borne in mind is that discoverey alone does not mean new 
uses. Cotton and any product for that matter has to prove 
its way in competition with other things. Thus in the chem- 
ical field we know that many things are technologically possi- 
ble, but they are not feasible or practical, at least not at this 
stage. For example, we cannot expect 12-cent cotton to 
replace 3-cent wood pulp as a source of industrial cellulose. 

A striking case is that of furfural, which can be made 
from a number of woody cellulose byproducts of the farm, 
corncobs and oat hulls being very good sources. Furfural 
was formerly imported from Germany, as a chemical curi- 
osity, at $30 a pound. Now, as a result of the work done by 
chemists, it is manufactured in the United States at only 
a dime a pound. One of the largest oat processing con- 
cerns in this country is today making large quantities of 
furfural from oat hulls and selling it to manufacturers of 
resins, paints, lacquers, and so forth. 

Bagasse is the pulp of the sugarcane left after the ex- 
traction of the cane juice. The sugar mills formerly used 
it as a fuel for the fires under the boilers. Only compara- 
tively recently was the idea conceived of manufacturing this 
bagasse into insulating board. Today enormous business 
stands as a monument to that idea, to the ingenuity of the 
American businessman and to the cooperation and ability 
of research scientists. Chemists have also found that by the 
use of low-priced nitric acid, a high-grade cellulose, the 
base material for rayon, may also be produced from bagasse. 
The process is important to rayon producers as it indicates 
a large new source of raw material, available each year to 
supplement the present wood-pulp sources for cellulose. 

In the United States Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, there 
is a small bottle of a brownish cellulose substance called lig- 
nin, which was derived from the corn plant. Lignin is one 
of the principle parts of woody plant tissues and may possi- 
bly yield as many products of commercial, chemical, and 
medical importance as have been yielded by coal tar, that 
byproduct of the manufacture of coal gas, the exploitation 
of which played an important part in giving Germany such 
a prominent position in world trade. 

The Department’s chemists hold that lignin may per- 
haps yield more than coal tar. Some of the coal tar ar- 
ticles of great commercial importance are aniline dyes, 
phthalein dyes and other phthaleins, indigo, carbolic acid, 
creosote, flavoring extracts, and drugs and chemicals of 
many kinds. The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has al- 
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ready made dyes from lignin which are more fast than the 
first aniline dyes made from coal tar. And the chemist has 
gone scarcely below the surface in the exploration of lignin. 
Millions and millions of tons of byproduct stalks, cobs, and 
straws are produced on our farms every year and every ton 
holds its share of the mysteries of lignin and cellulose—and 
who knows what else? ; 

Who can deny that the development of an organic nitroge- 
nous fertilizer is also a promising possibility from combining 
the lignin of waste sulphite liquor with nitrogen of am- 
monia? Available as material are 2,000,000 tons of lignin an- 
nually from waste sulphite liquor of paper mills. The am- 
moniated product has been found a good nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer. 

SUGAR BEETS 

Projects are under way for more profitable utilization of 
sugar-beet pulp, of which about 8,000,000 tons are produced 
annually in the United States. The pulp has many possible 
uses, including employment as a plastic material for making 
steering wheels, building materials, and absorptives. Ex- 
periments are also under way to improve present sugar-beet 
machinery and develop new equipment to make production 
more completely mechanized. Another very useful thing is 
the discovery that elimination of yeasts and stimulants to 
yeast growth in sugar-beet sirup is eliminating the quality 
difference between cane and beet sugar which every house- 
wife knows, or thinks she knows. 

Another interesting project now being developed is that 
of improvement of the value of certain distillation products 
of pine and hardwood trees as killers and repellants of in- 
sects attacking man and animals. Products include pine tar 
oil, pine oil, and several hardwood tar oils to be used against 
the screwworm and other blowflies, ticks, flies, mosquitoes, 
sand ticks, and so forth. Materials now retail at 80 cents 
to a dollar and a half a gallon, and demand might be so 
increased several hundred percent in the next few years in 
addition to the several hundred thousand gallons of pine-tar 
oil now used each year for livestock. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


It is most important, first of all, to have care that prema- 
ture hopes are not aroused among large groups of farmers 
which will induce them to overproduce certain crops before a 
profitable market based on a new use is assured. We know 
that research as a whole pays in the long run; but we must 
keep in mind that the outcome of any specific project is 
uncertain until it is completed, and, often enough, the full 
significance cannot be realized until some time has passed 
and its relationship to other developments determined. 

A second basic consideration is that unscrupulous exploita- 
tion of producers or would-be producers on false grounds 
must be prevented. This exploitation of producers and 
others in an industry and of inventors is always unfortu- 
nately going on. In the case of tung oil, hemp, and certain 
other products of agriculture this type of exploitation has 
been all too widespread, with disastrous consequences to 
many farm families. 

A third fundamental consideration is that research, par- 
ticularly research in industrial uses, must work under strict 
and hard-headed cost accounting. Many products can be 
made in the laboratory that may not be profitable to pro- 
ducers, as is frequently overlooked by promoters, propa- 
gandists, and others. This makes it necessary that each 
discovery must involve a final step, that of tests conducted 
under the most practical conditions on a commercial scale, 
always keeping in mind that the new markets will not be a 
benefit to the farmer unless he gets a profitable price. 

A fourth basic consideration is that economic considera- 
tions from a broad standpoint must be recognized. There is 
intercommodity competition in agriculture, as elsewhere, with 
one product displacing another, and we should not stand in 
the way of such shifts when they mean greater efficiency 
and where economically justified. Yet we must always keep 
in mind the shock of sudden shifts on large groups of people 
whose welfare is also a matter of economic concern and keep 
in mind their interest, 
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Who can say what the future will hold for the farm prod- 
uct? We are in the midst of a rapid change in materials 
and products. Who can prophesy the future, for example, 
of the lowly cornstalk? Farm journals have been printed 
on paper, the most costly part of which had been replaced 
by cornstalk pulp. Insulating and building materials are 
made of cornstalks, some as porous and light as cork and 
some almost as hard and dense as iron. Who can say now, 
in view of the industrial beginnings already made, what part 
cornstalks will play in the building construction and heat and 
cold insulation of the future? Some day our books and daily 
news may come to us on cornstalk paper. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the Chair 
for recognizing me at this time. I take this opportunity to 
speak briefly my thoughts on this proposed long-range farm 
bill. We are debating a proposed law which will affect every 
person in my district. Mine is a purely farm district. Out 
there in the 22 counties of the Third Nebraska Congressional 
District we are all dependent upon the farmer. When he 
has no income, our business comes to a stop. Our business 
people then cannot buy from you people here in the indus- 
trial East. So I have read carefully every word of this bill 
and the report of the majority and minority members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, which reported it to us. I 
see in this proposed legislation a principle to which I whole- 
heartedly subscribe—the effort to get parity prices for the 
farmer, to help him conserve his soil, and to in some way 
provide the rest of us with an ever-normal granary. Those 
are great principles which we all must commend. Those 
principles must eventually come to our farm country if the 
rest of the States are to survive. But there are some fea- 
tures of this proposed legislation which worry me greatly at 
this time, and to which I feel I must call your attention 
before we hastily pass legislation which may come back to 
haunt every one of us. 

I wish, first of all, to call your attention to the crop-control 
sections of this bill: To restrict the production of food at a 
time when so many of our own people are hungry, seems re- 
pulsive to me. First, we must get back to the principle of 
producing as much food as our people can eat before we give 
too much thought to the restriction of food production. I 
have always felt that we have never had an overproduction 
of food in our country when people are in want of food. My 
thought has always been and still is centered on the fact 
that while discussing long-range farm legislation which has 
production-control features, we must, also, solve the real 
question, the question of distributing the food which we pro- 
duce. I still believe that if we solve the distribution prob- 
lem we would need not worry much about overproduction. 
Solution of this distribution problem together with preserva- 
tion of the American market for the American farmer will dis- 
pose of most of our alleged “surplus” troubles. I also feel, 
that to solve the question of keeping the farmers on their 
farms by saving their homes through refinancing and low 
rates of interest, and giving them cost-of-production prices 
along with a blessing from the Almighty in the nature of 
` normal harvests, would eliminate any further need of special 
sessions of Congress to solve farm problems. 

I have just lately come from my home district. It is true, 
in some of the counties there, we have raised fair to good 
crops. But there are numerous counties where no crops 
were raised and in these counties, farmers who have suffered 
four to five complete crop failures cannot visualize anything 
that spells restriction in crop production or compulsory crop- 
production control. In these drought counties, farmers who 
believe in their land are praying today that the Almighty 
will bless them with a crop next year. However, even these 
unfortunate farmers favor anything that we can do here in 
a long-range farm program that will eventually give them 
an equal chance with other business. 

HOG FARMERS PAID PROCESSING TAX 

Before I give approval to this proposed long-range farm 

legislation, I insist that there be nothing in it whereby the 
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farmer is again called upon to pay processing taxes. In 
fact, I am opposed to processing taxes in this bill and shall 
offer amendments to eliminate them if their approval is 
sought. I am so inclined because I have just read the re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture which shows conclu- 
sively that the farmer paid the processing taxes on hogs. 
For a long time we have been faced with the argument as 
to who really paid this processing tax. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture pre- 
pared a report for the Treasury Department in 1937 which 
states that the farmer paid the processing taxes on hogs, 
rice, sugar beets, and sugarcane. They prove this on page 
19 of this report in thé following language: 

The evidence presented in the foregoing analysis indicates that 
the direct effect of the hog-processing tax was to cause prices 
received by hog producers to be lower than they otherwise would 
have been by approximately the amount of the tax. The evidence 
indicates, moreover, that processors of hogs and distributors and 
consumers of hog products were not materially affected by the 
tax. Although prices received by hog producers were lowered by 
the tax, the funds derived by the tax were returned to the pro- 
ducers in the form of benefit payments. Such payments, added 
to the returns from the sale of the hogs, resulted in a total income 
for hog producers as a group of about the same amount as would 
have been the case had no tax been in effect. These conclusions 
are based solely on the study of the direct effects of the processing 
tax, without consideration of the effects of the production-adjust- 
ment program. 

To my mind, this settles all arguments and refutes pre- 
vious statements that the farmer did not pay this unjust 
tax. The report shows that the difference between the price 
of live hogs and the finished product was 61 cents per hun- 
dred pounds before the processing tax was put on. After the 
processing tax was put on, the difference was $2.95. This 
is the difference between the amount the farmer received for 
the live product and the amount the packer received for 
the finished product. It would appear to me that the tax 
was charged back to the farmer. In any event, that is how 
I interpret the report. Because of this, I must make my 
objections now to any further efforts to put the processing 
tax into this farm bill on hogs or on any other farm product 
which would result in putting the entire tax upon the 
producer. 


BIG OPERATORS GOT BIG BENEFITS 


Mr. Chairman, I know that I am but one of 435 Members 
who are going to decide on this proposed long-range or 
permanent farm bill. But, before giving my approval to it, 
especially to any benefit provisions, I shall take my stand 
for the actual dirt farmer—the farmer who operates 160 
acres of land and who is the real farmer of our Nation, I 
feel that this legislation should apply to this class of real 
farmers, and that nothing should be done here to give ad- 
vantage in benefit payments to gigantic land operators 
who have been “farming the farmer” through some of our 
legislation. I refer to the frequent references made to pay- 
ments in excess of $10,000 each made to large-scale oper- 
ators, who exploit our lands with their huge machines and 
provide little actual manual labor. Collectively they have 
been getting millions of dollars. Some singly have received 
close to a half million dollars. I urge that before passing 
this legislation we amend it to provide that no one indi- 
vidual or corporation can receive more than $5,000 or, at 
the most, $7,500 in benefit payments. I find in the avail- 
able information that it has been easy for these large oper- 
ators to make millions out of these benefit payments in 
return for not raising certain farm products, while many 
of the farmers in my district have been having great diffi- 
culty in receiving a few hundred dollars. I feel that by 
passing such an amendment we could save many millions of 
dollars to be distributed among real dirt farmers to whom 
these benefit payments belong. In common with some of 
my colleagues I do not want this money to go to the “power” 
farmer. I do not want it to go to the big corporations and 
individuals who “power” farm vast acres of our land. I say, 
spread out this money so more of the butter will go over 
the bread. 

Members of this House may not know where all of our 
money went in benefit payments in the Triple A and the soil- 
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conservation programs. Some of you perhaps do not know 
that great corporations, great insurance companies, and even 
power companies got huge sums out of these funds. Let me 
acquaint you with some of the payments that were made 
under the Triple A. Among cotton producers one Arkansas 
company was paid $84,000 in 1933; another Arkansas com- 
pany, $80,000; a Mississippi company, $54,200. In 1934 one 
Arkansas company was paid $115,700 and a Mississippi com- 
pany was paid $123,747. In 1934 and 1935, wheat payments 
were made to a California company in the sum of $29,398.33; 
to a Washington company, $26,022.06; to a California bank 
operator, $23,845.22; to a Montana farmer, $22,325.82. Corn- 
hog payments were made to a California farming corpora- 
tion in the amount of $157,020; to a New Jersey company, 
$49,194.38; to a California hog company, $22,623.75; to a 
Massachusetts producer, $19,098.75; to a California producer, 
$17,838.75. Sugar payments made in Louisiana ran as high 
as $256,010.56. Large sugar corporations in Puerto Rico re- 
ceived $45,533.40, $99,617.28, $103,667.94, and one Puerto 
Rican producer was paid $961,064. Payments to single pro- 
ducers, under the Soil Conservation Act, have been made in 
California amounting to as much as $92,237.72, and in Mis- 
sissippi up to $60,388.06, in Colorado up to $65,505.25, in 
Florida up to $80,821.92. Plenty more figures are available, 
but I do not give them here lest they weary the House. 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE TOO HIGH 

Mr. Chairman, I know that it costs a considerable amount 
of money to administer any sort of legislation that we enact 
here. It requires a vast amount of work in checking up, 
measuring land, keeping records, and so forth, and that for 
this a huge office and field force is necessary; but if we wish 
to distribute these funds to those to whom I feel they should 
go, to the real farmers, we must take some action toward 
cutting administrative expense. 

We are told by members of the committee that the cost 
of administration of this program will exceed 10 percent. 
That, in my opinion, is too much. I feel that this admin- 
istrative cost should be cut at least 5 percent and I shall 
support the amendment to effect this reduction. If we 
adopt such an amendment, I feel that we can save at least 
$25,000,000 to be distributed among those real farmers who 
are supposed to be the beneficiaries of this proposed legisla- 
tion. We are told that we spent approximately $400,000,000 
on the program last year and that the administrative ex- 
pense was over $40,000,000. That is too much money for 
the overhead. I think it can be cut 5 percent. 

Do not forget that this legislation is a long-range program. 
Perhaps, it is intended for a permanent program eventually. 
Do not forget that it contemplates a program to restrict 
production and we are told here that farmers will be asked 
to take about 65,000,000 acres of our farm lands out of 
production. This means that in my district, many farmers 
who plan their business much like people in industrial and 
commercial pursuits, will have to do a lot of planning and 
figuring in order to decide how much they will lose by taking 
certain lands out of production. It means that the benefit 
payments that we authorize must be equalized so that no 
farmer will be penalized by loss for his participation in the 
program. If we employ a half billion dollars in this bill to 
compensate farmers for the withdrawal of land from profit- 
able production, we must provide for the reasonable and 
economical utilization of the funds. So, I feel that a cut of 
5 percent in administrative costs should be directed. If that 
cut is too large, the conferees can eventually make a more 
suitable adjustment. I make this suggestion to the end that 
I may be consistent in my insistence upon efficiency and 
economy in the use of taxpayers’ money. 

PROPOSED BILL DISCRIMINATES 


Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned several changes that I 
desire in this legislation. There are yet others that I want to 
suggest before we vote on final passage. I sympathize with 
the dairy farmers in their argument that this is a discrimi- 
natory bill. We can see plainly that if we take out of produc- 
tion 65,000,000 acres of farm land and under this soil-conser- 
vation program we sow those acres to alfalfa, clover, and 
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ether legumes, there will be an unprecedented quantity of 
hay, grass, and so forth. This naturally induces the multipli- 
cation of milk cows, and the dairy industry, already embar- 
rassed by the importation of foreign dairy products, will be 
further penalized by this legislation. In my district we have 
some of the greatest hay-shipping points in the world. Yet 
our hay is a neutral crop, by ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture, and our hay farmers will be hard hit by this 
legislation. 

Our rye farmers will not benefit. So I feel that there is 
discrimination, and that the Nebraska hay farmer, the dairy 
farmer, and the rye farmer should also be taken into con- 
sideration. : 

In this measure we include in our proposed program only 
five farm commodities—cotton, rice, tobacco, wheat, and 
corn. We already know of the great increase in the dairy 
business in the Southern States, where pastures are green 
more months in the year than in the North. No one will argue 
against the southern farmer going into the dairy business, 
but this legislation has already provided him a subsidy for 
taking his cotton acres out of production: He gets value 
received for that. Why should he be allowed to place this 
same land into the production of other money crops at the 
expense of the Nebraska hay farmer, the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin dairy farmer? 

COMPULSION IS NOT FAVORED 


Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that we can pass a bill that 
will really help agriculture. I want to support such a bill. 
But the bill before us at this time has a large element of 
control in it more severe than the invalidated Triple A pro- 
gram. I could not vote for the potato-control bill because 
I thought it was too mandatory and severe. I felt then that 
it improperly abridged the freedom of individual farmers. 
Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act a farmer had the 
voluntary privilege of going into the program or of staying 
out. If he participated, he was rewarded for it. Under this 
bill he would be penalized for nonparticipation. I am afraid 
that these drastic compulsory-control features will not meet 
with the approval of farmers in my district. I attended the 
meetings we had out there. I attended the hearings of the 
Senate subcommittee in Sioux City, Iowa. I traveled over 
20 of my 22 counties in my limited time at home during the 
short recess. I discussed these matters with farmers who 
will be directly affected by the provisions of this bill respect- 
ing corn. I join with these farmers in their desire for 
common-sense, voluntary farm legislation that will secure for 
them an even break in the prices of the things he produces 
when compared to the prices of the things that he must buy. 
He is entitled to the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit on his enterprise. He approves generally the soil-con- 
servation program and seeks a chance to handle his land 
incumbrances at a reasonably low rate of interest. He wants 
to be enabled to obtain credit on the products of his farm 
so that the prices of his products will not be unduly con- 
trolled by speculation. He feels, however, that we should 
do nothing here that will place him in a strait jacket whereby 
he sacrifices his freedom for nominal gains. 

The farmers in my district want to work for their living, 
and they are entitled to somewhat more than just a bare 
living for what they produce for sale. They trust that if we 
do pass a long-range farm bill, it will be one that will tend to 
equalize their station with industry and business. But they 
will not trade their liberty for small, so-called benefits. 

I feel that we can agree here and write legislation that will 
not enslave our farmers. I hope that before we finish this 
bill we can reach such agreement. Unless we effect some 
compromise respecting the changes that I have suggested, I 
shall favor a motion to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture for further study. 

I say this in spite of the fact that I know that the com- 
mittee has labored conscientiously and diligently for many 
weeks and has acted in good faith in bringing this bill to us. 
I do not make these statements in any criticism of the com- 
mittee but merely to be of service to the people who sent me 
here to represent them. 
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Do not forget that the objective of this bill is help ta the 
farmer. Some here feel it is merely crop control. Our real 
objective should be, and I understand the purpose of this 
bill is, to help the farmer in three ways: First, to increase 
his income; second, to conserve and improve the fertility of 
his soil; third, to enable him to provide for us an ever-nor- 
mal granary. Let us here and now bring this about in the 
least objectionable manner and so draft this legislation that 
every farmer affected can and will understand what it is all 
about. 

Mr, DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Calfornia [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, the growers of cotton in 
the irrigated sections of the “cotton West” are vitally inter- 
ested in the farm legislation we are now considering for the 
growing of cotton. In the West there has developed a prob- 
lem that is serious and far-reaching in its effects. 

Nullification of the Triple A by the United States Supreme 
Court upset previous efforts of the Government to reduce 
acreage and curtail production; consequently, the western 
cotton grower -I refer to the grower in California, particu- 
larly in the San Joaquin Valley, where I live—the western 
grower, not expecting further regulations, bought and leased 
lands for the purpose of growing cotton and made his plans 
accordingly 


He developed wells, bought pumping plants, purchased 
farm machinery, built farm buildings, constructed labor 
camps, and leveled and checked his land for cultivation. 
Obviously this equipment and expense could only be met 
over a period of crop years, and under normal conditions 
he could reasonably expect to carry out his program. 

His program was acceptable to the land owner, equipment, 
and pumping plant dealer, merchant and lumberman, and 
credit was granted. 

California has had and is having a tremendous influx of 
people who are deserting the Middle West drought States. 
Many of these people are farmers who have started anew as 
cotton growers in order that they may have something of the 
abundant life. Many others are farm laborers. 

Their developing new cotton acreage is in line with our 
President’s recent fireside talk and the expressed ideas of 
the Rural Resettlement Administration that it is highly de- 
sirable that these people establish themselves either on farms 
of their own or as farm laborers where their efforts have a 
fair chance of success. 

This infiux from the Middle West, due principally to cot- 
ton, has caused an increase of 25 percent in school attend- 
ance, with a consequent necessity for additional teachers, 
school facilities, and additional hospitals. 

Any compulsory program without an adequate base for 
new cotton growers would be dangerous, disastrous, and 
unfair, and would result in these people I speak of being 
additional charges on the already heavily burdened tax- 
payers. 

The “cotton West,” comprising the irrigated sections of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California have cotton 
growers that are a special problem, and the application of 
crop-control plans throughout the Cotton Belt should recog- 
nize the relative newness of this industry in these sections, 
and all that goes with it as to historical bases, yields, and so 
forth, and the economic and social trends which made its 
development in the West logical, economically sound, and 
socially desirable. 

Crop-control plans so far formulated by the administra- 
tion have not allowed for these national trends. 

California’s cotton production has steadily increased. In 
1920 there were 150,000 acres harvested; for 1937 the esti- 
mated acreage is 614,000. California’s yield has increased 
annually along with increased acreage. 

For the past 4 years the average yield has been 550 pounds 
per acre in California, as compared to the national yield of 
200 pounds per acre. The increased production of cotton in 
California has been economically sound, the cotton indus- 
try being first sponsored by the United States Government 
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during the World War in order that sufficient quantities of 
high-grade cotton for the manufacture of war materials 
could be available. A cotton field station is maintained in 
California by the Federal Government to aid the develop- 
ment of pure seed and one-variety district. 

The development of the cotton industry in California is 
socially desirable, as the industry provides employment for 
a vast number of migratory workers. Seasonable labor re- 
quirements for the cotton industry are largest during those 
months when the workers are not needed in harvesting of 
other agricultural crops. The cotton industry has provided 
the migratory worker in California a more balanced annual 
employment, thereby offering him an opportunity to increase 
his annual earnings and standards of living. 

On November 2, 1937, five counties in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California had an estimated cotton planting of 
525,000 acres. The estimated crop yield from this acreage 
was 634,325 bales. On November 2, 1937, 10,069 bales of 
cotton were ginned, and, estimating five pickers to the bale 
or that day, or 270 pounds per picker a day, and allowing 
one-half worker to weigh, half, and gin each bale, we have 
on that day 55,379 people working in this one district of 
five counties. 

Industry must be maintained where it can provide the 
most for labor. 

The laborer in the cotton industry in California has many 
advantages over the farm laborers in other districts. 

The average wage paid by the California farmer is up- 


‘ward to $2.80 per day, as against $1.08 paid by the 13 other 


cotton-producing States. The average wage for picking in 
California for the past two seasons has been a dollar a 
hundred pounds, as against 69 cents in the other sections. 

Most of the workers have housing facilities provided, in 
compliance with California State law. These workers also 
have unusual educational advantages, as adequate provi- 
sions are made to provide the workers’ children with educa- 
tional facilities. In practically all rural areas school busses 
are provided for transportation of children to and from 
school. 

In the past, agriculture programs have been written so 
that the California growers could not cooperate without 
severe penalties, This is established by the fact that only 
30,000 cotton acres were diverted under the 1937 soil- 
conservation program, as compared to 614,000 planted acres. 
Let us keep bases and yields along with current trends. 

The average reduction programs in recent years have 
asked California to reduce 50 percent or more from its cur- 
rent plantings in terms of production, whereas the old Cot- 
ton Belt has been asked to reduce from only 25 to 35 per- 
cent, California wants no cotton-control program for the 
irrigated districts, either voluntary or compulsory, unless the 
1937 history of planted acres is recognized, together with the 
acreage diverted by the program in effect that year, and a 
yield per acre of the average of the last 4 years. 

The cotton growers in the irrigated sections are united in 
their request for your particular consideration of their 
unique position in the cotton industry of the United States 
and the disastrous effects on them of any crop-control pro- 
gram which would not recognize and give special considera- 
tion to the facts. [Applause.] 

The reason I am making this plea is that the people in my 
district are not all people from those counties or from the 
State of California, but the majority are from the States of 
Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, people who 
have come in there to make their homes, They have fol- 
lowed the cotton industry into California. They are the 
ones who are responsible. They are people from your States 
who have come to California. 

I hold in my hand a clipping taken from a newspaper 
dated November 15, indicating that in one county in my 
district in the State of California, the San Joaquin Valley, 
5,000 children at the present time are in dire need of food 
and shelter. They have come in there recently and become 
county charges. 
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If this kind of a program is put over on the people in the 
State of California in regard to the cotton industry, we back 
there are wondering as taxpayers what you are going to do 
when you cut our production down and we have 55,000 or 
60,000 laborers with their families to shelter and feed at the 
expense of the taxpayer because these people cannot produce 
any cotton upon their property. These are the questions 
which are going through the minds of the residents of my 
district. 

All we are asking is a fair and equitable base of allotment. 
If too much cotton is produced and they take off 1 acre 
in the South we will be happy to take off 1 acre out in 
the West. I will not yield to any program which does to 
one section what it does not do to all others. We are asking 
only a fair and impartial division of the acreage. I do not 
care whether you are a Democrat or a Republican, I believe 
this is one time the American people should decide for them- 
selves, They should not listen to one man’s idea or let three 
or four men set up this plan. This is a Nation-wide meas- 
ure. As to voting for such a bill as the one presented here, 
I cannot go along with something which I do not believe 
is right and just to the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman has studied this bill. 
What percentage of decrease does the gentleman believe the 
application of this bill will cause in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We shall be cut down in the new irrigated 
district about 75 percent, I may say, when you figure it all up. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. From the crop year of 1937, say? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is due to the method of arriving 
at the base on which the quota is fixed? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Les. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This is based on land on which cotton 
has grown how long? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 1936 and 1937. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To what was the land devoted previ- 
ously? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Different kinds of crops, principally alfalfa 
and grain. 

. Mr. CRAWFORD. Do you know whether or not the 
newly irrigated lands which are to be brought into produc- 
tion have been planning to grow cotton? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Which have been brought in? Yes. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Which are being brought in? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Yes. ; 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Were they planning to grow cotton 
along with the others? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. They were when the cotton-growing 
people came from the cotton States into our State, following 
that industry. They are the ones who brought it about, 
not the people who have lived there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then the adoption of this bill, as here 
proposed, would have a tendency to upset the plans the peo- 
ple have under way with reference to cultivating lands which 
will be brought in by new irrigation projects? 

Mr.ELLIOTT. Yes. On one hand you ask us to cut down 
production, and on the other hand you ask us to provide 
additional jobs. I am looking at it from the standpoint of 
trying to take care of the laboring class as well as the 
farmer. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I know each one 
of you is tired almost to the point of exasperation, but there 
is something with reference to this bill which is desperately 
important in my district, and I should like to talk with you 
about the situation a few minutes. 

If you will permit, I will get down to brass tacks and turn 
over to page 6 of the bill and read the following, beginning 
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with line 17, having reference to the cotton acreage allot- 
ments on individual farms: 

The allotment to any farm on which cotton has been planted 
during at least one of such years shall be that proportion of the 
farm allotment which would otherwise be made which the num- 
ber of such years bears to five. 

In other words, this bill provides that if a cotton farmer 
in the cotton country has put his land into cultivation and 
has had it in cultivation only 1 year, his acreage allotment 
will be just one-fifth of the allotment to be received by his 
neighbors within that county. If his cotton farm has been 
in cultivation only 2 years, then his acreage allotment will 
be two-fifths the allotment of his neighbors on farms of the 
same size in the county which have been in cultivation as 
many as 5 years. I think this is distinctly unfair, un- 
American, and totally indefensible. I want to put every 
cotton farmer in the county on the same dead-level of 
equality. I want to amend this section of the bill by striking 
out the portion which I have read to you and give every 
cotton farmer within the county, regardless of the length 
of time his land has been in cultivation, the same uniform 
basis of allotment. 

Let me explain to you how this bill is going to operate in 
my district and in some other districts. Seven out of ten 
cotton farmers in the Cotton Belt are tenant farmers. 

They move from year to year from farm to farm. The 
situation which is going to exist under this bill is this: 
Here is a tenant farmer who rents a farm which has been in 
cultivation for 1 year. Here is another tenant farmer who 
rents a farm which has been in cultivation for 5 years. 
The man who rents the farm which has been in cultivation 
5 years receives an acreage allotment five times that of the 
man on the adjoining farm, though they are both good 
American citizens, living in the same community, and perhaps 
across the road from each other. This is unfair and contrary 
to every principle of equality under the law. 

Cotton is the main cash income crop in the cotton belt. 
The farmer’s cotton production and allotment is just another 
way of describing his chief cash income—his wages, so to 
speak, yet under this bill we would reduce the income of one 
farmer to the point of one-fifth of the income of his neigh- 
bor, and the Lord knows the income of the best of them is 
little enough. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Let me proceed just a moment and 
then I will be pleased to yield. I happen to know that my 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan, understands this situ- 
ation and would like to see a fair basis of allotment worked 
out for all agricultural producers in every State from Michi- 
gan to Texas. 

Suppose we should pass a law providing that in Washing- 
ton owners of apartment houses who had operated their 
apartment houses for 5 years or longer should receive five 
times as much rent per month as apartment-house owners 
who had operated their apartment houses for only 1 year. 
Not one person in Washington would maintain that such a 
ridiculous proposal was constitutional or fair. 

If a rule is fair to cotton farms, it ought to be fair to 
cotton textile mills. Everyone is familiar with the great 
problem of overproduction by textile mills. Would it be fair 
to put all textile mills on a quota and give the mills which 
had been in operation 5 years a quota five times as large 
as textile mills that had been in operation only 1 year? 

We have overproduction of oil, so we have proration of 
oil production. So far as I know, no one has been so unfair 
and un-American as to propose that oil wells which have 
been producing for 5 years and have perhaps already made 
millions of dollars for their owners shall receive a production 
quota five times greater than oil wells which have been 
producing for only 1 year. 8 

Cotton, as I have already said, is the money crop on the 
farms of my district. In other words, the income from cot- 
ton represents the wages of the farmer. 
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Let us say, for example, that on one side of a street is 
a factory that has been in operation for 5 years, and on 
the other side of the street is a factory that has been in 
operation only 1 year. What man among us would sug- 
gest that a laborer doing identical work in the 1-year-old 
factory should receive only one-fifth as much as a laborer 
who worked in the 5-year-old factory? Yet this is the 
principle which this bill would advocate for making cotton 
allotments to cotton farmers. 

Most agricultural districts in the United States have been 
fully developed for many years. I represent an agricultural 
district which is in the process of development. In other 
words, my district is in the minority. My farmers, insofar 
as voting strength is concerned, are at the mercy of this 
Congress. 

What difference should it make whether a farm has been 
in cultivation 2 years or 200 years? It would seem that 
in this land where the Declaration of Independence is taught 
in the schools and where its principles are professed by pub- 
lic officials that a farmer who has farmed a farm for 1 year 
or 100 years ought to be treated on the same dead level of 
equality with every other farmer. 

Henry Van Dyke said in reference to Europe: 

I know that Europe’s wonderful, but something seems to lack, 

The past is too much with her and the people looking back. 

_ Insofar as new land and new farmers are concerned, this 
pill is a backward-looking bill. I like to think of America as 
a forward-looking country. It is humiliating to me to pic- 
ture the Government of my native land pointing its finger 
to a poor tenant farmer in ragged overalls and saying to him 
and his timid and frightened little family, “The farm which 
you have rented for next year hasn’t been in cultivation but 
1 year and therefore, next year you can plant only one-fifth 
as much money crop as most of your neighbors.” I do not 
believe that Nero in his cruelest moment would have passed 
such vindictive judgment upon a helpless citizenry. 

Oh, but it is said that this hardship upon tenants who work 
land that has been in cultivation for only a few years will 
last for only 5 years and that after that all will be well. 
Uncle Sam will pat this poor desperate tenant on the back 
and say, “Stay in there, boy, and after 5 years of discrimina- 
tion and persecution we will treat you like an American 
citizen.” But, of course, the poor tenant is already broke 
financially and long before the 5-year term of chastisement 
is over, his mental and moral back will already be broken, 
and in the language of an old friend of mine, he will be 
“relegated to the scrap heap of inconsiderable trifles.“ His 
name will be on the relief rolls and tragedy will take its toll 
in social degradation. His hungry and crying babies will 
torture his soul with the hopelessness of it all. 

You could not expect a poor, bankrupt tenant cotton 
farmer to survive after the Government had had its heel on 
his neck for 5 years. Five years is a long time if measured 
in discrimination and want. Indeed, 5 years is a long time 
under any method of calculation. Why 5 years ago Hoover 
was President. Had the banks and the railroads and the 
capitalists of the country received no assistance for 5 long 
years they would have all been bankrupt. How can you ex- 
pect a poor tenant farmer or a struggling farm family who 
are trying to buy a home to do what men of wealth and 
great resources could not have done. 

The fact that there is a provision in this bill to help 
certain farmers who plant less than 15 acres of cotton will 
not really help in my district, as our farms average more 
than 160 acres in size. There is also a provision for new 
land, but I have no reasonable hope that new land will be 
treated any better than land in cultivation 1 year which 
is governed by the portion of the bill which I am discussing. 

In many ways I think I represent the most wonderful dis- 
trict in, the United States. It is out on the rim of the 
prairies, just south of the district represented by the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee. In fact, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] until 4 years ago represented 
all of his district and 22 counties in my district. This was 
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because my district was sparsely populated until just a few 
years ago, as time goes. I did not move to the district 
myself until 1908. At that time it could have well been 
characterized as the land where “the deer and the antelope 
played.” Much of the district was truly the dominion of 
the prairie dog, the coyote, and the cattle king. Between 
the 1920 and the 1930 census the population of the counties 
which now constitute the district which I have the honor to 
represent increased from 114,000 to 254,000, an increase of 
more than 100 percent. The increase in the number of 
farmers and in the number of acres in cultivation has been 
considerable from year to year. I would estimate that 
500,000 new acres have been put into cultivation in the last 
5 years. I would estimate that 2,300,000 acres were put 
into cultivation from 1928 to 1933. The Government pro- 
gram was not in existence from 1920 to 1933, but our growth 
was remarkable during that period. Farmers from some of 
the poor sections of the old South and from east Texas 
have come out to my district to farm as tenants or as land- 
owners. My district should not be condemned for this, nor 
should these farmers be persecuted by the Government, If 
they had not come to west Texas, they would have had to 
have lived somewhere. 

I am not thinking so much about cotton and wheat and 
acres of land in discussing this bill. I am thinking about the 
human beings who live on these farms. 

In one county in my district I believe about 1,800 people 
living on cotton farms will be ruined economically. The 
number in several other counties in my district will be as 
great or greater. I think if a farm bill is not going to be 
helpful it certainly should not be definitely destructive. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Texas 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Unless you amend this bill as I 
have suggested, I believe that at least 18,000 people in my 
district will be very adversely affected by it. If you refuse 
to amend this bill and treat all cotton farmers in a given 
county on the basis of equality, I know that next fall I will 
have many experiences about like this: I will be on the 
streets of a little town and a farmer friend will come up to 
me and say, “George, I just got one-fifth as much money 
crop on my farm as my neighbors. I am broke, my children 
are hungry. They have no clothes, they cannot go to school 
and church, they need medical attention, and my wife is 
heartbroken. Who did this to me? Who passed such an 
unfair measure as to give one man five times as much in one 
community as another man?” What am I going to say to 
him? I am going to have to bow my head and say, “This 
was done to you over my bitter protest by the greatest legis- 
lative body on the earth, the Congress of the United States.” 
There will not be just one man like that, There will be hun- 
dreds of them. I am appealing to this Congress to prevent 
this disaster and save these defenseless people from ruin. 

Most agricultural districts in the Cotton Belt do not have 
this same problem. This situation, I think, exists in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN], to 
some extent. I think this same situation also exists, per- 
haps, in the district of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Driver]. 

We have not the voting strength to save these people, but 
I appeal to you in the name of justice to save these people 
from ruin. I hope this great Committee on Agriculture will 
help us. I am not appealing for the big speculative farmer 
with a fleet of tractors and thousands of acres which he 
works without tenants. I am appealing to you for that 
great majority of farmers who are either tenants or who are 
trying to buy a little farm home. 

Imagine this situation. A west Texas boy has grown up on 
the farm. He has married, and his father says, “Son, there 
is no longer a place on the farm for you.” The son tries to 
rent a farm, but he cannot. Finally with the help of his 
father he makes a down payment on a new farm and puts it 
into cultivation. After all, he had to live somewhere. Let us 
say his farm has now been in cultivation 2 years. Unless this 
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bill is amended the Congress is going to say to this boy and 
his wife and baby, “You can only receive two-fifths of the 
cotton acreage allotment which your father is receiving on his 
place. It is true that your father has paid for his farm, that 
you have not, and that your taxes are heavy, but we are just 
going to destroy you in the beginning of your career. We are 
going to drive you to the relief office. We are going to ex- 
terminate you.” 

My friends, if there is anything fair in such a principle or 
such a practice, I fail to see it. When this bill is read for 
amendments, I am going to count on your help in a righteous 
cause. Equal justice under the law is all I ask. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the situation at 
this juncture reminds me of the story of the man at a public 
meeting who had but one auditor left. He asked him what 
caused him to stay and the man replied, “Why, I am the next 
speaker.” Our ranks have been thinned down to the veterans 
who can stand punishment. I know that after the impas- 
sioned and eloquent appeal they have just heard from my 
friend from Texas [Mr. Manon] they need to hear something 
from a real dyed-in-the-wool crop controller. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I can determine, the new legisla- 
tion in this bill affects my district to only a very limited 
degree. The area produces no cotton, tobacco, or rice; sugar, 
a major crop, is provided for in the bill passed at the last 
session of Congress; potatoes, next in rank, have lately been 
put under a marketing agreement as the result of a referen- 
dum taken by the growers. 

The remaining crops in the bill are corn and wheat. My 
State is outside the Corn Belt in the bill—that is, the com- 
mercial corn-producing area”—and is not affected by the 
corn quota. Corn may be raised in Colorado subject only to 
the Soil Conservation Act if the grower wants the benefits 
under that act. On wheat there is no commercial wheat- 
producing area. Should a wheat quota be put on, it would 
be national in scope, with farms producing less than 200 
bushels exempt. If and when a quota is put on, growers 
must comply in order to get Soil Conservation benefits, as 
they now do. 

While my State is directly affected only to a limited degree, 
nevertheless I am deeply interested in the entire scope and 
type of this legislation. This interest is evidenced by my 
support of every farm measure which has come before Con- 
gress since March 4, 1933. That program was not a rubber- 
stamp program. It is true that the first step in the pro- 
gram, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was an administra- 
tion-sponsored measure, but it was passed by Congress almost 
unanimously, and with the support of more than 50 farm 
organizations, including all the large farm organizations. 

The cotton, tobacco, and potato bills were congressional 
measures, not sponsored or favored by the administration. 
They were demanded by the growers and passed at their in- 
stance. While the original sugar bill may have come from 
the Department, it was virtually redrafted by Congress to 
meet the views of the domestic industry, and its enactment 
was due to the support of all factors involved. The same is 
true of the present Sugar Act. 

But, regardless of the authorship of the farm measures 
passed by Congress the past 5 years or the crop involved, I 
have supported all the legislation because it was all of a 
pattern, based on the same philosophy, and I felt that a 
Member should support all of it or oppose all of it. 

Mr. Chairman, in the limited time allotted Members for 
general debate I cannot undertake a detailed discussion of 
a bill of 86 pages. I shall therefore confine my remarks 
largely to the objective of the bill, which is parity prices for 
agriculture, to be achieved mainly through crop control, 
bringing production into balance with consumption, and the 
need for such legislation. The bill is probably as well de- 
vised in control methods as could be worked out of con- 
flicting proposals to attain an objective upon which all 
parties agree—the establishment and maintenance of parity 
prices for certain basic national farm commodities measured 


by the things which these commodities must buy. Parity is 
essential to a prosperous and stable agriculture. The ques- 
tion is how to attain and maintain it. 

That it is a question of enormous difficulty is evidenced 
by the fact that only twice in our history has such a parity 
existed, and then only by accident; once in the first decade 
of the last century and again in the period 1909 to 1914, 
selected as the base period in this legislation as in the other 
farm bills. If there are methods by which the desired sta- 
bilization may be effected or approximated and upon which 
methods a majority of the farmers of the country acting 
in an organized way, and a majority of the representatives 
of the people in Congress, and the responsible officials of 
the Federal Government, in large part agree, such methods 
ought to be tested, even though they may prove erroneous. 

If we can only make progress by trial and error, trial and 
error let it be. It was shown by the experience of the 
Federal Farm Board that stabilization could not be brought 
about by the Federal Government taking hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of grain off the hands of the farmers and 
storing and dealing in these surpluses in the markets, with 
the surpluses hanging as a threat over the market while the 
farmers who were being thus aided were permitted to con- 
tinue to produce additional surpluses. Let us accept the 
experience of the Farm Board as well worth while and see 
what was lacking and whether it may be remedied. 

I am no new convert to the theory of crop control and I 
want to confirm this by a few brief quotations. In July 1932 
I published this statement: 

New and revolutionary methods and appliances in business, 
industry, and agriculture are rapidly and permanently displacing 
the manpower of society. New methods must be devised to make 
the manpower of society a self-sustaining charge upon the system 
and the machine if our civilization is not to become chronically 
pauperized and our economic structure collapse. 


From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 26, 1933, I quote: 


The displacement of labor, both skilled and common, by the 
system and the machine is so obvious that it is known by the 
man in the street. It is less obvious but none the less true that 
the machine is putting the farmer out on the highway as rapidly 
as the laborer. 

I quote again from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 5, 
1935: 

Production in both industry and agriculture must be regulated 
and they can only be regulated through the exercise of national 
powers. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 23, 1936, I 
again quote: 

Permanent large-scale unemployment in industry and surpluses 
in agriculture are fixed conditions in our economic life. The 
sooner the American people face and admit these facts the sooner 
we may work out answers to these problems, which must be worked 
out if our industrial and agricultural populations are not to re- 
main just as they are today, dependent on Federal aid raised by 
mortgaging the future. 

I know there is a school of thought that there is no such 
thing in a long-range period as agricultural surpluses. It 
is maldistribution. It is lack of consumer buying power. 
It is a temporary period of plenty followed by a temporary 
period of scarcity, which balance each other. To my mind 
that school of thought is thinking in terms of the “horse and 
buggy” days in farming; of the man behind the plow. Mass- 
production by machinery, improved seed productivity, fer- 
tilization, more intensive and scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion, have brought the farming technique more into the field 
of modern industry rather than of conditions in the days 
of the man behind the plow. Agriculture has been indus- 
trialized. A hundred years ago it took 80 percent of the 
people to feed all the people. Now 30 percent are more 
than doing it. 

I read a most remarkable article about a year ago in a 
little magazine, a startling thing, almost terrifying, en- 
titled “Chemistry Wrecks the Farm.” The authors of this 
article undertook to show that while about 30 percent of the 
people of this country are now engaged in producing its 
food supply, that work could be done by 20 percent. Yes, 
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by 15 percent, before a great many years pass. Only yes- 
terday the gentleman sitting there, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], showed that in the Cotton Belt, 
with 12,000,000 acres less in production than during for- 
mer crop periods, they produced 18,000,000 bales of cotton 
this year, an all-time record crop. This afternoon on the 
floor the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] showed 
that this year, with less acreage than was in cultivation un- 
der the tobacco bill, they have produced a heavier yield. 
Those things are going on in every field of agriculture, a 
continuing development of production per acre. In the 
agriculture of today, and more so in the agriculture of the 
future, the production of uneconomic surpluses will attend 
uncontrolled, unregulated farming, but a farming which is 
being scientifically educated in increased production. I see 
no escape from this. 

Is the only alternative to this condition letting Nature 
take its course? Even in 1937, with major floods in some 
parts of the country, with drought that made other parts a 
desert, with insect pests in 22 States, surpluses have been 
produced in every basic farm commodity included in this 
bill. Indeed, these surpluses, the very pressing incentive of 
this legislation, are what called this special session of Con- 
gress into being. 

We had sporadic disaster in 1937 but not enough of it. 
It is the very irony of farm life that farmers must depend 
upon disastrous visitations of Nature for fair crop prices; 
that it is good news in one area that drought or flood or pests 
have destroyed or damaged the crops in another. The mar- 
kets go up on the good news of a bad crop and go down on 
the bad news of a good one. 

Time and again I have expressed the opinion that the 
first bumper crop would break down the markets. In 1937 
a near-bumper crop broke them down even before the crops 
were out of the ground. And today, we are almost where 
we were when in June 1933 we passed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the first well-thought-out attempt to control 
and regulate crop production, limiting the legislation to a 
half dozen national basic commodities. Of that legislation 
a great national farm organization said at Chicago in 
December 1935 that it was the culmination of 12 years of 
struggle on the part of the farm organizations of the United 
States, and they dedicated themselves to its maintenance and 
improvement. Thirty days later the Supreme Court held 
it unconstitutional. 

This bill and the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act of 1936, which is amended and made permanent 
in this act, are attempts to beat back, to use a sea term, as 
nearly as may be to the principles of the A. A. A., While keep- 
ing off the rocks of the A. A. A. decision. They are oblique 
attacks upon an objective which the A. A. A. took by a 
frontal assault and which, had it been permitted to survive, 
could have had grafted upon it whatever of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act or of this legislation might be considered an 
improvement. 

It is complained that the Soil Conservation Act and this 
legislation are complicated and difficult of understanding 
and administration. Conceding this criticism to be true— 
and it does look as though some of these quota formulas 
raise agriculture above the three R's into the realm of 
higher mathematics—critics overlook the significance of the 
fact that in the fifth year of this administration we are 
confronted as persistently as in the first year with the same 
great problem of agriculture and as persistently as it con- 
fronted the preceding administration—great crops bringing 
the producer less than the cost of production, less than a 
living. I have not expected that any substitute will be as 
good as the simple plan of the A. A. A. How simple it was 
may be better stated in the language of Justice Stone in 
his dissenting opinion on the A. A. A. decision. Said Justice 
Stone: 


The method may be simply stated. Out of the available fund 
payments are made to such farmers as are willing to curtail their 
productive acreage, who in fact do so, and who in advance have 
filed their written undertaking to do so with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 
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The pending legislation is at bottom designed to circum- 
vent a decision which was clearly intended not only to in- 
validate the A. A. A. but to checkmate the attainment of its 
objective of parity prices by any governmental methods 
whatever. I say this advisedly, after having carefully reread 
the majority and dissenting opinions in that case. Had I 
anything to do with the drafting of this legislation, I could 
have added nothing to its involved mechanics; but I could 
have taken the position that the Court might modify the 
basis of its decison, which was that the powers exercised by 
Congress to control production was an invasion of States’ 
rights. The decision did not turn on the levy of the process- 
ing tax or upon its expenditure, 

The decision turned upon the proposition that the stated 
purpose of the act (I quote) 


Is the control of agricultural production, a purely local activity 
in an effort to raise the prices paid the farmer? 


On the tax feature the Court said—I quote: 


It does not follow that, as the act is not an exertion of the tax- 
ing power and the exaction not a true tax, the statute is void or 
the exaction uncollectible. 


The act invades the reserved rights of the States. It is a statu- 
tory plan to te and control agricultural production, a matter 
beyond the powers delegated to the Federal Government. 

I say that in the light of recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court I would, as a part of this legislation, as a separate 
title, reenact the A. A. A. In its recent series of decisions the 
Supreme Court held that a pants factory in Richmond, Va., 
was an interstate industry. It had formerly held that the 
great basic industries of the country, manufacturing, min- 
ing, steel, were only local activities, beyond the jurisdiction 
of Congress, but in the decision sustaining the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act all these limiting decisions went off the books. 
In the decision sustaining the Social Security Act, the recent 
prior decision invalidating the Railroad Retirement Act, an 
incomparably more limited act, went off the books. 

These two decisions swallowed in gulps all prior decisions 
in the fields of industry, labor, and social security. The 
A. A. A. would be only one more gulp, with its justification 
well laid in the able dissenting opinion of Justice Stone. 
The concluding paragraph of that dissenting opinion will be 
a future classic of American jurisprudence as a rule defining 
the respective jurisdictions of the legislative and judicial 
departments. Every Member should reread it. 

Now, all parties agree on the objective of parity prices, and 
the overwhelming weight of opinion is for crop control as the 
main method of accomplishment. The action of the commit- 
tees of the two Houses reflect this opinion. The chief con- 
troversy over this legislation has raged around the question 
of compulsory versus voluntary control. While there are 
some differences in technique, both the Senate and House bills 
lean heavily on compulsory control, when the quotas go 
in effect. I will notice in a moment just how compulsion is 
effected. The decision in A. A. A. declared even voluntary 
acceptance of benefits to be compulsory, economic compul- 
sion. The Government was hung on either horn of the 
dilemma. 

If a plan could be voluntary, I would favor it. I am at 
bottom an individualist who accepts Government control 
because individualism no longer exists in the economic 
world. If voluntary control were practicable, this legisla- 
tion would be superfiuous. The fact that the legislation is 
here proves that it is not practicable. The 6,000,000 units 
comprising agriculture cannot function unaided and unsu- 
pervised by government. Each must go his separate way, de- 
stroying his own values as well as the values of his neighbors. 
There must be sanctions; provision for securing conformity; 
rewards or penalties or both. This legislation carries both. 

Now, I want to show why, if it is compulsory, I am still 
for it. Critics of the A. A. A. and of this legislation never 
stress the fact that the former law and this law can only be 
made operative by the votes of not less than two-thirds of 
the farmers in each affected field. If that is not democracy, 
what is? Any time one-third of the wheat or corn or cotton 
or tobacco farmers vote against the plan, it ends. I call that 
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The agricultural extension service in my State told me that 
in 1935, the last year of the A. A. A., 97 percent of the farm- 
ers signed the contracts. The director called it practically 
unanimous. It was much the same the country over. De- 
mocracies operate through majorities, but this legislation 
places the protection of minorities under the two-thirds rule. 
My right to a seat in this body can be decided by 1 vote out of 
the 130,000 votes that will be cast on it. The next President 
of the United States can be elected by a majority of 1 in 
the electoral college. The Supreme Court by a majority of 
one may invalidate this law. A bare majority of the stock- 
holders in any corporation may elect its entire control. In 
every one of the multitudes of organizations in the fields of 
finance, commerce, industry, labor, and every other activity 
majority rules govern. If two-thirds of the farmers of the 
United States, acting freely and voluntarily, decide upon a 
course of action as beneficial to the industry, what is there 
that so distinguishes it from all other activities that the rule 
may not properly apply? These two-thirds will be found to 
comprise the thinkers of agriculture, the leaders, the progres- 
sive elements, who want to introduce some order and sta- 
bility in their business too. They have seen it done and 
done to their cost by the organized elements of society with 
which they deal. They are late in learning the lesson, but 
the A. A. A. gave unmistakable evidences that they are 
learning. 

As was pointed out in the A. A. A. case, no farmers were 
bringing suits or appearing in court asking that the law be 
invalidated. They had so overwhelmingly accepted the law 
and so beneficially that it is not too much to say that by 
this time its acceptance would have been universal. 

Let me say one thing more about the Triple A, a thing that 
has puzzled me deeply. It was emergency legislation, they 
say. It helped agriculture but it was emergency legislation. 
Emergency is stressed as something discrediting, something 
to be gotten away from as speedily as possible. But I have 
never been able to rid my mind of the question why, if the 
Triple A was able to pull agriculture out of the hole, some 
use could not be made of it to keep it out. I have never been 
able to find a satisfactory answer to the question why, hav- 
ing rescued agriculture, it was so bad it had to be altogether 
discarded. 

In the light of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and in the light of this act, I am likely never to 
find a satisfactory answer. As I said at the outset we are 
attempting to beat back toward it. We are providing an 
additional safeguard in what is called the ever-normal gran- 
ary, softening the blow to the producer in fat years and to 
the consumer in lean years. I am for it with a reservation. 
The reservation is whether it can be administered without 
constituting a threat over current production, exerting a 
depressing influence on crops from year to year. Large sur- 
pluses, however safeguarded, will still be surpluses. I doubt 
whether unrestricted export of surpluses at any price would 
work satisfactorily, greatly cheapening, as they would, raw 
materials to foreign manufacture. Hence the necessity for 
quotas. I favor the normal granary, however, as a worth- 
while experiment and because it is advanced by men of 
vastly greater knowledge and experience than mine. I am 
going to support this legislation, not only in the hope but 
in the belief that it will advance agriculture toward a goal to 
which it is not only entitled, but which it must achieve if 
agriculture is to attain its rightful place in the national 
economy, a place in which the food grower of the Nation 
will be assured as far as humanly possible of the cost of pro- 
duction and a reasonable profit for the food he grows. 

There remains the important item of cost. It goes with- 
out saying that this objective should be realized without 
making agriculture a permanent charge on the Treasury. I 
agree with the majority leader in the other body that if this 
legislation proves a means to the end, it will be money well 
spent, even though the initial cost should prove to be $700,- 
000,000 per year. But nobody could claim the plan to be a 
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success if it should eyentuate that a government subsidy 
must be permanent. It is intolerable to contemplate such 
a permanent status for the very basis of our national exist- 
ence. Its cost to government, however great, would be a 
minor item compared with its loss in the basic American 
values of citizenship, of manhood and womanhood. If I 
thought that the final solution of the farm problem was a 
permanent Government subsidy, I would have little heart 
for this legislation, which I view as a necessary step in rescu- 
ing agriculture from the unforeseen changes and handicaps 
brought on it by the revolution in all fields of industry, and 
from which they, too, are suffering. Agriculture, too, must 
be organized, it must be regulated and controlled, if it is to 
survive under its own power. 

One thing more, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to criminal 
sanctions or penalties of any kind against farmers in this 
legislation, and I cannot say that I have any fixed opinion in 
favor of even civil court action against them. The forfeiture 
of benefits ought to be sufficient. If sufficient numbers of 
them refuse the benefits and stay out, it will have reached 
the breaking down point anyhow. I believe it would be a wise 
approach in this legislation to discard any provisions which 
bring the farmer into court. Such provisions may serve 
chiefly as clubs in the hands of enemies of the legislation. 
Let us prescribe the rules of the game and give the farmers 
a chance to play it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. This is an emergency ses- 
sion of Congress and was called because of the peculiar emer- 
gency in agriculture—falling prices. We are all interested 
in doing something for it. This bill proposes a compulsory 
control program, having in mind to control production and 
raise the price level. It is an immediate emergency and 
something should be done. Does the gentleman know that 
this control program is not contemplated to go into effect 
in 1938; that it will not take effect until 1939, and what I 
want to ask the gentleman is, if he knows that, what are 
we here for in this special session if we cannot do something 
at once? 

Mr, MARTIN of Colorado. Frankly, if this legislation is 
not to go into effect in 1938, we are here for no purpose. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The legislative council says 
the bill can be put in effect on corn, tobacco, and rice in 1938, 
because the time for acreage allotment has not run, but that 
as to cotton and wheat the time has expired. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, right legisla- 
tion dealing with the Nation’s farm problems is so complex 
as to bewilder the angel Gabriel. 

I am surprised that the House Agriculture Committee has 
done as well as it has in this bill. 

Let me also express deep appreciation for the work of 
Chairman Jones’ committee. 

There is a conflict between two radically different philoso- 
phies concerning this matter. Should we go the road of crop 
control and reduction, or shall we go the road of a more abun- 
dant production? If the former road is correct, then this bill, 
somewhat modified, is probably as satisfactory as we can 
reasonably expect to get. 

Yesterday I asked the distinguished chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee whether, in his judgment, the lan- 
guage “trends in acreage” would give the Secretary some lee- 
way to adjust the acreage upward in certain States and coun- 
ties where a new development in cotton culture was taking 
place and ought to be encouraged. I was gratified by the 
affirmative reply given by Chairman Jones. However, this 
matter is so vitally important to my district that I feel that 
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the bill should contain a more explicit provision by way of a 
definition. Therefore I propose at the proper time to move 
an amendment to H. R. 8505, on page 13, after subsection 8, 
to insert a definition of this term “trends in acreage.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are many small farmers and farm 
home owners in Arizona, in west Texas, and in California, 
some of whom came from the Dust Bowl of the Middle West, 
attempting now to get a new start in life in the far South- 
west. These men have been taming the desert and planting 
cotton for the last few years on land that has never been 
tilled since the day of the prehistoric peoples, a thousand or 
2,000 years ago. Unless this bill is properly and humanely 
modified in their interest, these beginning cotton farmers in 
Arizona and in certain other parts of the country will be 
forced out of this productive work and in some cases forced 
onto relief by the rigid requirements of the act before us. 

I know, of course, that we cannot reduce cotton production 
without hurting somebody, but I am begging for those coura- 
geous yeomen who are making such brave efforts in a new 
land, and I am asking that they be spared a stunning blow 
when the same results may be obtained by a reduction over a 
much larger area. Over this larger area the necessary pinch 
will be imperceptible. The saving of 70,000 acres to” present 
struggling home owners in Arizona is almost a matter of life 
and death to those farmers, whereas the shifting of the bur- 
den to the entire “cotton empire” would be unnoticed. It is 
a small thing that I ask of the millions of American cotton 
farmers, so to adjust the reduction of cotton as to save the 
homes of the comparatively few who are bravely making a 
new start in a new land. 

My aim is to so define the term “trends in acreage” as to 
save the comparatively few cotton farmers from utter loss 
with no appreciable added burden to the very many farmers 
in the old established sections of the country. 

The following is the amendment I wish to offer and to 
discuss further under the 5-minute rule: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 8505 

Insert new subsection (9) to section 7 at page 13: 

“The term ‘trend in acreage’ as applied to cotton shall mean for 
adjustment p „that, if in the next preceding year there has 
been an increase in planted acres of more than 10 percent over the 
average of the previous applicable years in any State, county, or 
subdivision, then the number of planted acres in such next preced- 
ing year, plus the acreage diverted under previous agricultural 
adjustment and conservation programs, shall constitute the acreage 
upon which the quota is determined for such State, county, or 
subdivision.” 

I yield back the remainder of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8505) to provide for the conservation of national 
soil resources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow 
of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes in order to make a state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I have placed on the desk a 
petition calling for the discharge of the Ways and Means 
Committee from further consideration of my bill to amend 
the Revenue Act of 1936 to provide an exemption from the 
undistributed-profits tax, known as H. R. 4594. I intro- 
duced this bill on February 10, 1937, and Senator Kine, of 
Utah, introduced a companion bill in the Senate at the same 
time. I might add that these were the original and first 
bills introduced in the Congress for this purpose, so far as I 
am aware. Since that time and during this special session 
abolishment of the tax on undistributed profits has been 
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put forth as a means of encouragement to business, and the 
movement to have my bill enacted, or a similar bill, has daily 
gained momentum. ‘ 

A number of proposals designed to curb the present indus- 
trial recession have been submitted to the Congress recently. 
It is said, however, that no legislative action to amend the 
revenue act can be expected before the regular session in 
January. Since we are gathered here in special session there 
Seems to be no real reason why we should not carry through 
this drive for modification or complete repeal of this tax at 
this time. If no action in this connection is taken at this 
session by Congress, corporations will be forced to pay a tax 
on their profits on March 15 or distribute them among their 
stockholders. If, on the other hand, we enact legislation 
now to ameliorate the tax on undistributed profits these cor- 
porations can be expected to expand, thereby furnishing pri- 
vate employment to great numbers of workers. I believe that 
the enactment of my bill would develop a great volume of 
private construction and relieve the Government of large 
expenditures in developing work at public expense for the 
unemployed. 

It may be argued that this will cause a serious loss in 
revenue to the Government, but it must be remembered 
that the maximum tax at the present time on undistributed 
earnings amounts to 27 percent. If these earnings are ap- 
plied to construction projects it means that the Government 
is relieved of developing this amount of employment and 
private industry will be paying 100 percent of the cost: In 
other words, the Government will benefit directly four times 
over. 

Likewise it cannot be said that the Government will 
actually lose tax revenues. Certainly every manufacturer of 
machinery and durable goods would naturally sell the same 
at some margin of profit and thus, through the normal 
income tax thereon, passing all the way down the line to 
the producers of the semiraw and raw materials, would, in 
due course, return to the Government a substantial increase 
in their payments; thereby to a considerable extent off- 
setting any first loss of revenues. 

I know of many instances where manufacturers have pre- 
pared to go ahead with improvements, but have refrained 
from doing so upon being acquainted with the fact that 
under the law as it now stands no deductions are possible 
for such new construction when paid from earnings. There 
are many little business concerns in this country today that 
need to grow to keep going—it is little business, and not big 
business, that is the chief victim of this tax. 

My bill has the endorsement of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Associated General Contractors of America, the 
American Association of Engineers, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and numerous other associations and 
organizations throughout the country. Do not continue to 
strangle these concerns; give them relief now. There is no 
necessity to wait until January. Sign the petition to bring 
my bill out on the floor for a vote and start the revival of 
prosperity. Time is vital. The job should be done now. 
Do not delay. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that business in order on Calendar Wednesday this week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
FuLmMer] may extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the State of South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include therein a speech I 
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made before the National Oil Marketers’ Association in 
Chicago. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein an 
article written by me appearing in the current issue of the 
American Building Association News on the bill H. R. 6929, 
a bill I introduced and which is now pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from the small manufacturer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in another extension to 
include a radio address I delivered yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the 
following resignation from committees: 


Novemser 30, 1937. 
The Honorable WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
Sprake of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. SPEAKER: May I respectfully tender to you my resigna- 
tion from the following committees: Rivers and Harbors; Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures; Patents; Elections, No. 2. 

The Ways and Means Committee has given me the honor of 
making me a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I wish 
to express to you my appreciation of the many ‘courtesies that the 
chairmen of these respective committees have shown to me. I 
leave these committees reluctantly but gladly accept the honor of a 
membership on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

With appreciation of your countless kindnesses, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN MCSWEENEY. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will 
be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the remarks I made earlier this after- 
noon a proposed amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Drewry, indefinitely, on account of illness in 
family. 

To Mr. Daty, for 1 week, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 1, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold a 
public hearing on H. R. 8532, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy 
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therein declared, and for other purposes, in room 219, House 
Office Building, on Thursday, December 2, 1937, at 10 a. m. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, 
at 10:30 a. m., on Wednesday, December 1, and Thursday, 
December 2, 1937, for hearing on H. R. 8349, for executive 
consideration of cancelation of citizenship of certain natu- 
Yalized persons. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Sales Tax Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, December 1, 1937. Business to 
be considered: To continue hearing on H. R. 4722 and H. R. 
4214. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

849, A letter from the Acting Secretary of Interior, trans- 
mitting a statement in duplicate consisting of five schedules 
of costs, cancelations, and other data with respect to irri- 
gation projects as compiled to the end of the fiscal year June 
30, 1937; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

850. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Interior, trans- 
mitting the draft of a proposed bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of surplus buffalo and elk of the 
Wind Cave National Park herd, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

851. A letter from the president of the Commission on 
Licensure Healing Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a report of the activities of the commission for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1937; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

852. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Pearl River, Miss., below Jackson, au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930 
(H. Doc. No. 408); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

853. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on a preliminary exam- 
ination of Powder River, Oreg., with a view to control of its 
floods, authorized by act of Congress approved June 13, 1934 
(H. Doc. No. 409); to the Committee on Flood Control and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

854. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Chickasawhay River, Miss., with a view to the 
control of floods, authorized by act of Congress approved May 
6, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 410); to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

855. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Six Mile Creek (also known in its lower reach as 
Short Mountain Creek), in Logan County, Ark., with a view 
to control of floods, authorized by act of Congress ap- 
proved June 20, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 412); to the Committee 
on Flood Control and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tion. 

856. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of channel connecting Plaindealing Creek 
and Oak Creek, Md., authorized by the River and Harbor 
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Act approved August 30, 1935 (H. Doc. No. 413) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

857. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustraticn, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Drum Inlet, N. C., near the town of 
Atlantic, authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 30, 1935 (H. Doc. No. 414); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

858. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Valdez Harbor, Alaska, authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved August 30, 1935 (H. Doc. 
No. 415); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed, with illustration. 

859. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 22, 1937, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Crooked River, Oreg., with a view to the control of 
floods, authorized by act of Congress approved June 13, 1934 
(H. Doc. No. 428); to the Committee on Flood Control and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

860. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated October 7, 1937, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, on the studies 
and investigations of an artificial beach at Orchard Beach, 
Pelham Bay, N. Y., made by the Beach Erosion Board in co- 
operation with the city of New York, acting through the 
department of parks, as authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 3, 1930, and the act of Congress approved 
June 26, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 450); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 10 illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 7803. A bill to amend paragraph (1) of section 
96 of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code relating to method of 
computing annuities; without amendment (Rept. No. 1646). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 4 

A bill (H. R. 1679) granting a pension to Sarah A. De 
Gross; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4983) granting a pension to Mary Honig 
Schnepel; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORD of California: A bill (H. R. 8547) to amend 
the Panama Canal Act; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8548) authorizing 
the State of Maryland, by and through its State roads com- 
mission or the successors of said commission, to construct, 
maintain, and operate certain bridges across streams, rivers, 
and navigable waters which are wholly or partly within the 
State; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 8549) to deny United 
States citizenship to persons who believe in or advocate gov- 
ernment by dictatorship; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOREN: A bill (H. R. 8550) to divest certain activi- 
ties of their interstate character; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 522) to 
direct the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the effect 
of increase in freight rates on bituminous coal and coke on 
the consumption and production of coal and coke, on the use 
of substitute fuels, on the use of substitute methods of trans- 
portation, and on employment and unemployment in the coal 
industry and in related industries; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 523) author- 
izing the President of the United States to suspend economic 
relations with Japan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of New York: A bill (H. R. 8551) granting 
a pension to Isabelle Walton Prentice; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mrs. HONEYMAN: A bill (H. R. 8552) for the relief 
of William F. Priest; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8553) to correct the naval record of 
John B. Dolan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: A bill (H. R. 8554) for the relief of Dewey 
Daniel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: A bill (H. R. 8555) for the relief of 
Eugene Hansen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PACE: A bill (H. R. 8556) for the relief of Dorothy 
Anne Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 8557) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia Cowdery Walker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8558) for the re- 
lief of William Andrew Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 8559) granting a pension to 
Jack Fisk Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8560) for the relief of 
Anna Poor; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3457. By the SPEAKER: Petition of United Federal Work- 
ers of America, Local 2, relating to a bill to prevent profiteer- 
ing in time of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3458. Also, petition of the International Union, United 
Automobile Workers of America, relating to the wage and 
hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. : 

3459. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., urging passage of wage and hour legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Labor. 

3460. Also, petition of the National Lawyers Guild, New 
York City Chapter, New York City, relating to unemployment 
relief; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3461. Also, petition of the Barbers and Beauty Culturists’ 
Union of America, affiliated with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, urging enactment of housing legislation; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

3462. Also, petition of the Public Affairs Association of 
Santa Monica Bay District, Ocean Park, Calif., relating to 
the antilynching bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3463. Also, petition of the Philippines Post, No. 1164, Amer- 
ican Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., relating to Filipino World 
War veterans; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

3464. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the National Maritime 
Union of Buffalo, N. Y., urging embargo on shipments to 
Italy and Germany until such time as armed forces of these 
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two countries are withdrawn from Spain; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

3465. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of Mary W. Eccles and 
other ladies of Sharon, Pa., urging enforcement of Neutrality 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3466. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of Jerome J. Doyle and 
other residents of Springfield, Mass., for the abolition of the 
privately owned Federal Reserve System and to restore to 
Congress its constitutional right to coin and issue money, and 
regulate the value thereof; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3467. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Petition signed by 
approximately 90 residents of Allendale and Ramsey, N. J., 
protesting against any increase of taxes on foods of any de- 
scription; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3468. By the SPEAKER: Petition of William Dudley Pelley, 
of Asheville, N. C., with reference to the Silver Legion; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3469. Also, petition of the Lake County Industrial Union 
Council, East Chicago, Ind., with reference to taxation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3470. Also, petition of the Wyoming County Farm and 
Home Bureau Association, Gainesville, N. Y., with reference 
to their resolution concerning wage and hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

3471. Also, petition of the Producers’ Council, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., with reference to their resolution passed Novem- 
ber 19, 1937, with reference to the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 

the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BarKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, November 30, 1937, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Andrews Clark Johnson, Colo. Pittman 

Ashurst Connally King 

Austin Copeland La Follette Russell 

Bailey vis Lee Schwartz 
Dieterich Lodge Schwellenbach 

Barkley Do Logan Sheppard 
Ellender Lo ipstead 

Bilbo Frazier Lundeen eo 

Borah George 

Bridges Gerry Thomas, Okla. 

Brown, Mich, Gibson McGill Thomas, Utah 

Brown, N. H. ill 

Bulkley Glass McNary 

Bulow Graves Maloney Vandenberg 

Burke Green Moore Van Nuys 

Byrd Hale Norris Wagner 

Byrnes Harrison Nye Walsh 

Capper Hayden O'Mahoney White 

Caraway Hitchcock Overton 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Hout], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hucues], and the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
ReEyYNoLps] are absent because of illness. 

The senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is 
absent because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Durry], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harchl, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr, Lewis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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Minton], the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Rapciirrre], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] is detained on 
important public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I yield for 
the purpose of the transaction of morning business, 

PETITIONS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
resolution unanimously adopted by Philippines Post, No. 
1164, American Legion (Kings County), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation admitting Filipino 
World War veterans to unconditional American citizenship, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Local No. 161, Transport Workers’ Union of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of the wage and hour 
bill and other social legislation, and protesting against 
lay-offs of workers in the Philadelphia area, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. COPELAND presented the petition of members of 
Lodge No. 391, American Federation of Government Em- 
Ployees, Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the enactment of the 
so-called Flannery bill, being the bill (H. R. 6587) to ex- 
tend the provisions of the civil-service laws to certain posi- 
tions in the Department of the Treasury, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by New York City 
Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild, favoring continuance 
of the public-works and relief program of the past 4 years in 
cooperation with State and local governments so as to care 
for the employment of surplus workers, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

(Mr, Copetanp introduced Senate bill 3073, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3074) granting an increase of pension to Jessie 
L. Kilgore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ: 

A bill (S. 3075) to provide for the extension of time of 
segregation and reclamation in Wyoming segregation units, 
under the Carey Act; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

A bill (S. 3076) granting a pension to William Andrew 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3077) for the relief of Katie Walter; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

REGULATION OF POISONOUS DRUGS 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it will be recalled that, 
because of the great number of deaths resulting from the ad- 
ministration of elixir of sulfanilamide, the Senate requested 
the Department of Agriculture to submit a report. That 
report has been submitted, and, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation, I ask consent to introduce a bill to safeguard 
the public health as menaced by such poisons. The bill is 
known as S. 3073. Copies of it are available for any who are 
interested in the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be received and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 3073) to safeguard the public health was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
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AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BANKHEAD (for himself and Mr. RussELL) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them to 
the bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate and balanced flow 
of the major agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. OMAHONEY (for himself, Mr. Schwartz, Mr. ADAMS, 
and Mr. Jounson of Colorado) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them to Senate bill 2787, the agri- 
cultural relief bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION 


Mr. KING submitted a resolution (S. Res. 202), which was 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 provided that all 
employees of the National Bituminous Coal Commission, with cer- 
tain exceptions enumerated therein, shall be appointed and their 
compensation fixed in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission has flagrantly violated the provisions of the civil- 
service laws with respect to the employment of personnel; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that in many cases the compensa- 
tion of the employees of the Commission has not been fixed in 
accordance with the applicable provisions of law; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the Commission has not properly 
functioned; that controversies and contentions among the mem- 
bers thereof have prevented the adoption of suitable and neces- 
sary policies, to the injury of the industry and the public; that 
the administrative expenses of the Commission have been exces- 
sive; that the number of employees has been entirely too great; 
that the compensation paid some has been unjustified; that many 
employees have been transferred and retransferred from various 
points at great expense and without any good or sufficient reason 
therefor; and 

Whereas certain other allegations have been made with respect 
to the administration of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 which 
warrant an investigation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of three Senators, to bs 
appointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete investigation of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission with a view to determining, among other 
things, (1) the number of employees of the Bituminous Cos! 
Commission employed without regard to the civil-service laws, (2) 
whether any such appointments have been made in violation of 
the civil-service laws, and, if so, to what extent, (3) the methods 
and means, if any, used to circumvent the provisions of the civil- 
service laws in making appointments, (4) the number of ein- 
ployees, if any, the compensation of which has been fixed contrary 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and (5) whether 
there has been any misconduct or incompetence on the part of the 
Commissioners in carrying out the purposes and provisions of the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. The committee so appointed shall 
report to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, the results 
of its investigation, together with its recommendations. 

For the p of this resolution the committee is authorized 
to hold such hearings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, docu- 
ments, and other records, to administer such oaths, to take such 
testimony, and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable 
The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed $500, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS—PENSIONS TO CIVIL-WAR 
WIDOWS 

Mr. McGILL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
203), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 
of the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Pensions be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 2,000 additional copies of the hearings held 
during the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress before the 
Committee on Pensions of the Senate on the bill (S. 2219) 
granting pensions to certain widows of veterans of the Civil War. 


TEMPORARY LABORER 


Mr. BYRNES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
204), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to employ a laborer to be paid from the contingent 
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fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,380 per annum until other- 
wise provided by law. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF ADMIRAL GEORGE 
DEWEY 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator from Oklahoma for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. President, Vermont today commemorates the birth of 
Admiral George Dewey, which occurred 100 years ago, on 
December 26, at Montpelier, the capital of the State. 

The General Assembly of Vermont, at its last session, 
adopted a joint resolution relating to the observance of the 
centenary of the birth of Admiral Dewey, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp at the 
close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is 
so ordered. ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, George Dewey came of typi- 
cal Vermont stock. He attended Vermont schools, including 
Norwich University, of which our Representative in the other 


branch of this Congress was at one time president. George 


Dewey obtained his higher education in the United States 
Naval Academy. He served in the Civil War, during which 
he was advanced in rank for meritorious conduct, and sub- 
sequently pursued an honorable but. not eventful career, 
until he was approaching the time for his retirement, when, 
toward the close of 1897, for meritorious service, at the sug- 
gestion of Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, he was appointed to the command of the Asiatic 
station. Not only was this a coveted station among naval 
officers but its strategic importance, in view of the Spanish 
possessions in the Pacific, challenged Dewey’s superb leader- 
ship, now mature through a lifetime of conscientious training 
and service. As a farsighted man, Dewey perceived the 
possibility, the probability, indeed, of the United States being 
drawn into the conflict over Cuban affairs, and the certainty 
of org an event precipitating a naval engagement in the 
Pacific. 

Revolution against Spanish rule had broken out in Cuba 
in 1895; savage cruelty was employed on both sides, and 
propaganda for intervention by America fed the flames of 
indignation already started by the inhuman policy of herding 
Cubans into concentration camps where disease and star- 
vation mowed them down as relentlessly as combatants are 
killed by gunfire. Excited by reputed “atrocities” and sym- 
pathizing with the “under dog” in its brave struggle for 
liberty, the American people expressed their partisanship. 

During 2 years, approximately 40 filibustering expeditions 
were formed here to fight for Cuban independence. 

Commodore Dewey was aware of the tension in public 
opinion, which made neutrality almost impossible of con- 
tinuance. Moreover, he was well informed on the efforts 
of the administrations of both Cleveland and McKinley to 
obtain a settlement of the Cuban question by peaceful 
means. 

Consequently his assignment, on November 30, 1897, to the 
command of the Asiatic Squadron stationed at Hong Kong 
was eagerly accepted. 

Commodore Dewey’s confidence in the opportunity for 
service was expressed in a letter to his sister at Montpelier, 
which contained the following: 

I have seven men-of-war all ready for action, and should war 
be the word I believe we will make short work of the Spanish 
reign in the Philippines. 

The brief story of swift development of the war spirit in 
1898 affords a laboratory case showing the responsibility of 
public opinion for the maintenance or breach of neutrality. 
In this very hour of anxiety the grave importance of poise, 
calmness, fairness, impartiality, vision, and righteousness on 
the part of the people, and especially on the part of those 
who addressed the people orally or in writing, is emphasized 
by the irresistible effect of popular waves of emotion upon 
our neutrality in 1898. 
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America issued warnings and protests, as a result of which 
the policy of concentration was revoked by Spain and it 
appeared possible to compose the difficulty by independence 
for Cuba, or by cession to the United States. 

However, suddenly Old Glory was blown into pieces, which 
ultimately were to descend in far flung islands of the sea. 
The Maine was destroyed by a mine in Habana Harbor. 
Public opinion broke into cries for intervention. The 
roused feelings of the people could not be appeased by in- 
demnity; they clamored for atonement on the theory that 
American sailors had been murdered, and that the flag had 
been dishonored. 

Spain desired to avoid war with the United States and 
issued a declaration of armistice to Cuba. 

In calm retrospect it seems clear that had it not been 
for an inflamed public opinion, war could have been avoided. 
Nevertheless, not even that declaration of an armistice could 
arrest the momentum of the emotional wave then sweeping 
the country. 

On April 24, 1898, Secretary of War Long cabled Dewey 
that war had begun between Spain and the United States 
and that he should 

Proceed at once to the Philippine Islands, ce opera- 
tions immediately, particularly against the Spanish fleet. You 
must capture or destroy vessels. Use utmost endeavors. 

Within a week Dewey sailed into Manila Bay with his gray 
squadron and gave the eventful command, “You may fire 
when ready, Gridley.” 

In its journey that bright May day, the sun had traveled 
only half its course when it looked down on an un- 
precedented scene, The fleet of imperial Spain, which, the 
day before, had proudly ruled these waters, was twisted and 
torn metal, submerged, or reaching shattered arms aloft in 
grotesque futility; the fleet of free America afloat with no 
substantial injury to any ship, and not one American sailor 
killed, calmly assuming the responsibilities of victor and 
successor. 

The velocity of this onset never lost momentum; the 
speeding of the Oregon around Cape Horn under command 
of another Vermonter, Commander Charles E. Clark, the 
sinking of the Merrimac by Commander Richmond P. Hob- 
son, the carrying of the message to Garcia by Lieutenant 
Rowen, the victories of the Army under Gen. Joe Wheeler, 
the gallantry of the Rough Riders under Teddy Roosevelt, 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet in its 2 hours’ running from 
Santiago Bay, high-lighted a war of only 10 weeks’ duration. 

The naval victory in which Dewey was the commanding 
officer was so spectacular and timely that it not only lifted 
his fame to lofty heights of acclaim but it quickened a unity 
of the inhabitants of this continent to an entirely comfort- 
able and popular status for the first time in our history. 
Northerner and southerner, Democrat and Republican, vied 
in ardor with each other in those vivid days of 98 to rally 
to our flag in a war against tyranny and cruelty and for in- 
dependence and democracy. 

To free Cuba and to expel from this hemisphere the Old 
World system of colonization were ideals so intimately held 
and cherished that we Americans rushed into conflict with 
the zeal of a people protecting their own independence. Pa- 
triotic youngsters gaily marched down Main Street to the 
stimulating cadence of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, 
while the crowd consolidated its position with the muttered 
slogan “Remember the Maine!” 

The Spanish-American War came quickly and ended 
quickly. It was entered upon rather lightheartedly, but its 
outcome brought tremendous burdens and responsibilities. 

A preliminary peace treaty was signed August 12, requiring 
relinquishment of Cuba, cession of Puerto Rico and Guam, 
and occupation by America of the city, harbor, and bay of 
Manila. 


Admiral Dewey had remained at his post in Manila, where 
his administrative ability, as well as his experience in mili- 
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tary operations, were needed and were employed by him with 
firmness and farsightedness. 

America enjoyed the hearty good will of England, but 
she suffered from the discomfiture of Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Therefore she appeared bound to remain 
in the Orient, because, as Dewey cabled, the so-called Philip- 
pine Republic represented only a faction and was unable to 
keep order within its nominal jurisdiction, while Germany 
obviously desired to obtain “compensation” in that quarter. 

On August 13, the day following the signing of the prelim- 
inary peace treaty and before Admiral Dewey had learned of 
it, Manila was besieged by the joint action of land and sea 
forces. Manila fell, and the Philippine problem arose to bur- 
den the United States for years to come. 

The final treaty of peace, ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on February 6, 1899, and signed by the Queen 
Regent of Spain on March 17, preserved the territorial 
arrangements made in the preliminary treaty and added 
thereto the cession to the United States of all the Philippine 
Islands on payment of $20,000,000 by the United States to 
Spain. 

The military significance of the Spanish War historically 
is its unique lack of any combined land and sea plan. The 
principal operations of the land forces were secondary to 
those of the Navy. The Navy dictated its plan of campaign 
to the Army. It taught the world that it is the height of 
risk for a nation to undertake to carry on a land campaign 
overseas without first having the mastery of its enemy upon 
the water. 

The most important political effect of the war was the 
great change in our world situation. We had entered the 
war on the popular slogans “For liberty,” “For democracy,” 
“For humanity,” with no objective of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and no intention to change our traditional attitude 
of independence, though not isolation. We emerged with 
such an aggrandizement of territory that we were invidiously 
charged with having reversed our foreign policy and adopted 
that of imperialism. We became a world power. We be- 
came responsible for the domestic and international peace, 
good order, public health, education, and training for self- 
government of alien races remotely situated. 

Our determination to avoid entangling alliances and gen- 
erally to pursue the policy of nonintervention was reiterated 
then, as it is reiterated today. Nevertheless, we found it 
necessary, as a world power, to become a party to conven- 
tions and doctrines and policies which removed us from the 
position of isolation and increased the difficulty of maintain- 
ing our neutrality when other nations are at war. 

Today America's position in the Orient is more difficult 
than it would have been had she not taken on the responsi- 
bilities resulting from her intervention in the Cuban revo- 
lution. We suffer a greater hazard to our neutrality and 
our peace because we not only carry the burden of conti- 
nental impartiality and defense from aggression, but we have 
assumed supervision of insular good behavior and the obli- 
gation to take up arms, if necessary, for the defense of this 
distant people who have been made our nationals. 

Vermont glorifies today the most conspicuous actor in 
that changing scene by pointing to the fact that our policy 
was not territorial aggrandizement and was not imperialism 
but that the empire wrested from Spain, largely through 
the distinguished service of Admiral George Dewey, is now 
well on its way to the endless possibilities of independence 
and of free institutions. The United States has encouraged 
and aided her dependents toward development, self-govern- 
ment, and self-support, with the grand object of complete 
autonomy for themselves. 

If these efforts continue to be successful, and if our na- 
tionals react to our altruistic purpose, the condition of 
humanity will be raised to a higher plane, the sacrifices we 
have made will have been worth while, and our dependents’ 
progress will further justify the gratitude felt for the gal- 
lantry and distinguished administrative service of Admiral 
Dewey. 
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(The following joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Vermont was ordered printed at the conclusion of Sena- 
tor Austin’s remarks:) 

Joint resolution relating to the observance of the centenary of the 
birth of Admiral Dewey 


Whereas the centenary of the birth of Admiral George Dewey 
falls on December 26, 1937; and 
Whereas Admiral Dewey was educated in the schools of Mont- 
pelier and at Johnson Academy and Norwich University before 
attending the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; and 
Whereas he later became one of Vermont’s most distinguished 
sons as & naval commander in two wars, whose exploits in the 
Spanish-American War placed this Nation definitely in the fore- 
front of naval powers of the world; and 
Whereas his whole career in the service of his country and in his 
civil life provides a worthy example in citizenship and service for 
the youth of the State and Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That dur- 
ing the month of December 1937 the life and achievements of 
Admiral George Dewey be memorialized with proper ceremonies 
in the schools of Vermont and that public observance of the cen- 
tenary of his birth be held in towns and cities of the State; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the Governor be hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission of three persons, and designate the chairman thereof, 
to arrange for such ceremonies in the schools and in the towns 
and cities of the State, and that the persons therein appointed 
shall serve without pay but shall be reimbursed for necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their duties on presenta- 
tion to the auditor of accounts of proper vouchers therefor; and 
be it futher 
Resolved, That the sum of $200 be hereby appropriated to the 
said commission for the purposes of this resolution. . 
MORTIMER R. PROCTOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Wm. H. Writs, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved March 29, 1937. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Governor. 
The Governor subsequently appointed a special commission com- 
ps of K. R. B. Flint, Montpelier; James F. Dewey, Quechee; and 
rman B. E. Kent, Montpelier. 


DOMINANT IDEAS OF THE CONSTITUTION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BAILEY 
[Mr. Walsh asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor an address on the subject of Dominant Ideas of 
the Constitution, delivered by Senator Battery before the 
Economic Club at Worcester, Mass., on November 1, 1937, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
PREVENTION OF WAR—ADDRESS BY SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 
(Mr. SuipsTeap asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address delivered by him on November 
16, 1937, on the subject of Prevention of War, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
OUR NATIONAL FLAG—ADDRESS BY COL. A. M. EDWARDS 
(Mr. Davis asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Our American Flag,” de- 
livered by Col. Arthur M. Edwards, retired, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
(Mr. Pore asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp two letters, one from the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Idaho and one from the Governor of 
the State of Idaho, relative to the unemployment situation, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 
NATIONAL WHEAT PROGRAM—WICHITA EAGLE EDITORIAL ON SPEECH 
OF SECRETARY WALLACE 
(Mr. McGrtz asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Wallace’s Speech,” pub- 
lished in the Wichita (Kans.) Daily Eagle, November 24, 
1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 
NAZI MEETING IN NEW YORK—ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK EVENING 
POST 
(Mr. CLaxk asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor» an article relative to a Nazi meeting in New 
York, published in the New York Evening Post of Tuesday, 
November 23, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 
DEBUNKING WAR PROMOTION—ADDRESS BY BOAKE CARTER 
(Mr. Suipsteap asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address on the subject Debunking War 
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Promotion, delivered by Boake Carter on October 18, 1937, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me to enable me to have printed in the Recorp 
a telegram relating to the pending bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Record at this point as a part of my remarks a telegram 
which I have received from Joseph Andrasen, of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, with reference to including potatoes in the pending 
farm relief bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator JAMES P. POPE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

A referendum of potato industry was held in Idaho in September. 
Vast majority in favor potatoes included agriculture bill. 
available at Agriculture Department. Use utmost efort include 
potatoes. 

JOSEPH ANDRASEN. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me to put a matter in the RECORD? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, during the debate of day 
before yesterday some reference was made to the attitude 
of the State Grange of Idaho. I send to the desk a tele- 
gram which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
telegram will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the telegram, as follows: 

Nampa, InaHo, November 29, 1937. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. Borax, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Idaho State Grange passed following and took same to National 
Grange for their action: First, continuation of soil-conservation 
program; second, a parity income for the farmer based on net 
income that bears to net income of nonagricultural population; 
third, the principle of ever-normal granary; fourth, production 
control through cooperation and control by the farmer for the 
farmer. No compulsion; did not change mind and did not need to, 

W. W. Dea. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in connection with the tele- 
gram I ask to have published in the Record a statement I 
received this morning from the National Grange. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 30, 1937. 
To the Members of Congress: 

There are certain features of the farm bill (H. R. 8505) now 
pending in the House, with which the National Grange is in full 
accord. We believe that, broadly speaking, the soil-conservation 
program is sound and should be continued, and we favor the ob- 
jectives outlined in the declaration of policy contained in the bill, 
particularly with reference to giving the farmers price parity with 
other groups and a fair share of the national income. We likewise 
favor that feature of the House bill which would make $10,000,000 
available each year for research in the effort to find new uses for 
farm products in industry and to extend markets and outlets for 
farm commodities. Another new feature of the bill which meets 
with our approval is that which would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to intervene and cooperate with farm cooperative asso- 
ciations in rate cases coming before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

However, we are strongly of the opinion that the new legislation 
should be based on the idea of voluntary cooperation on the part 
of the farmers rather than compulsory control on the part of the 
Government. It should be clearly understood that under no cir- 
cumstances does the Government have the right to use the word 
“must” when it comes to telling the farmers of the country how 
much or how little they should produce of any particular crop or 
how much or how little they should place upon the market. There 
can be no such thing as a majority, under the guise of a refer- 
endum, dictating to a minority in matters of this kind. 

The provisions relating to compulsory control, quotas, and pen- 
alties contained in Senate bill, S. 2787, violate all the best tradi- 
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tions of American democracy. If this bill should be enacted it 
would lay the basis for perhaps 100,000 lawsuits in the agri 
tural States of the country every year. So far from being a help 
in the solution of the farm problem, there is justification for say- 
ing that the enactment of this measure would further complicate 
the situation and render the plight of the farmer more desperate 
than ever. 

It should be remembered that Congress has a responsibility re- 
garding the constitutionality of legislation that is enacted, as well 
as the Supreme Court. If such a measure as the Senate bill 
should pass and in due time the Supreme Court, in the perform- 
ance of its sworn duty, should declare it to be unconstitutional, 
it would simply furnish an excuse for certain elements to raise a 
hue and cry that would resound throughout the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country to the effect that the Supreme Court is the 
enemy of the farmer. That would not be fair to the Supreme 
Court, nor would anyone be benefited by it. 

In the opinion of the National , both 
bilis should be referred back to the committee and stripped of 
their compulsory features. In a long-time program for 
agriculture, we should not begrudge the time nor the patience that 

make 


is necessary to it sound, workable, and constitutional. 
Yours „ 
een, TRE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By Frep BRENCKMAN, 


Washington Representative. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. It was in connection with the remarks made 
by me day before yesterday that the matter relating to the 
State Grange of Idaho arose. During the course of my state- 
ment I said that an additional delegate to their national 
meeting was elected from the State of Idaho with the State 
master. I am advised that in that particular feature of my 
statement I was in error, and that the man who was my in- 
formant was the master of the State Grange of the State of 
W. 


ashington. 

That is the only additional statement I care to make in 
connection with the matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. In connection with certain questions which 
were yesterday propounded to the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] with reference to tobacco allotments 
under the pending farm bill, I offer for the Recorp a telegram 
from one of the best-informed men in the Tobacco Belt of 
Georgia with reference to this bill and to the allotments pro- 
vided under the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 

VALDOSTA, GA., November 30, 1937. 


Minimum 
allotment of 2,400 pounds to family will put many large families out 
of existence. Recommend minimum 2,400 pounds per plow or, 
better still, allot each farmer who has previously grown 
not over 10 percent then cultivable acreage, eliminating poundage, 
setting aside 3 percent total crop for new prod’ 

G. W. Varn. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1937 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, we are con- 
sidering Senate bill 2787, a bill to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, and 
I have taken the floor for the purpose of discussing that 
measure. I invite Senators to make any suggestions they 
may see fit to make as I proceed, and likewise to ask 
question which may occur to them pertinent to the 


cussion. I propose to discuss the farm problem from a 


different angle from that proposed in the bill. 

If the pending bill has any purpose whatever, such pur- 
pose is to raise commodity prices. The bill provides a plan 
for raising and influencing commodity prices. The plan is 
one of curtailment and control of production. 

Mr. President, I am supporting the bill. I am a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I was a 
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member of the subcommittee which held numerous hearings, 
and was present in the full committee when the hearings 
were considered, and I helped formulate the final text of the 
bill now before the Senate. In brief, the bill provides a plan 
for limiting production so that the law of supply and de- 
mand shall operate to the benefit of the American farmer. 

It is an economic law that when things are plentiful they 
are cheap and when they are scarce they are high in price. 
This law applies to farm commodities, such as corn or 
cotton. Last year corn was scarce, and the price of corn 
was high. This year cotton is plentiful, and cotton is cheap, 
The same economic law which applies to corn, wheat, and 
cotton applies to money. When money is plentiful, money is 
cheap and prices are high. When money is scarce, money is 
high and prices are low. 

The farm problem is a price problem. There is scarcely 
anything to the farm problem except a price problem. That 
was the viewpoint of our committee in 1933, when a special 
session of the Congress was called for the particular purpose 
of devising some plan to assist the country out of the worst 
depression in history. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from Oklahoma is deliv- 
ering a very interesting speech, and I know there are quite 
a number of Senators who would like to hear it, and who 
would be present if they knew the Senator was speaking. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the quorum is called, 
may I ask the Senator from Oklahoma whether an amend- 
ment to the bill on this subject has been offered? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If I may reply before the 
quorum is called, last March, when some of us foresaw what 
was going to happen during the summer, I introduced a bill 
to forestall what we saw was coming. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Hearings 
were held on the bill, and a few days ago the committee 
made a report on the bill and incorporated such report as a 
part of the farm bill reported to the Senate. Later on I 
shall discuss that bill and move for action. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it may not be said that the 
amendment is a part of the agricultural bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is not a part of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. But in the report the committee went out 
of its way to report on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator, though it was not incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. It is now on the clerk’s desk, printed, ready 
for the consideration of the Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; that is not the status of 
the measure. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the status of it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The amendment in the form 
of a bill is still in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
but later I shall make a motion that the bill be withdrawn 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. Such 
action will follow the precedent set 5 years ago. 

Mr. McNARY. Then it is not the purpose of the Senator 
to offer his amendment to the so-called farm bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have just stated my plan 
and purpose. As I proceed I shall disclose the history of 
what was done 5 years ago, and what I am planning to do 
now is to follow that precedent as far as I can. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not wish to remain in a state of 
ignorance as to the parliamentary status. I assumed the 
Senator intended to offer his amendment at the appropriate 
time to the farm bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have stated 
my program. When I shall have concluded my remarks I 
shall move that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
be discharged from further consideration of my bill and that 
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the bill be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to that course. I was 
asking the Senator to advise me what his course was to be. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is the program I pro- 
pose to follow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
having been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Andrews Clark Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Ashurst Connally King pe 

Austin Copeland La Follette Russell 
Bailey Davis Lee Schwartz 
Bankhead Dieterich Lodge Schwellenbach 
Barkley Donahey Logan Sheppard 
Berry Ellender Lonergan Shipstead 
Bilbo Frazier Lundeen Smathers 
Borah George McAdoo Smith 
Bridges Gerry McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Brown, Mich. Gibson McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Gillette McKellar 

Bulkley Glass McNary gs 
Bulow Graves Maloney Vandenberg 
Burke Green Moore Van Nuys 
Byrd Hale Norris Wagner 
Byrnes Harrison Nye Walsh 
Capper Hayden O'Mahoney White 
Caraway Hitchcock Overton 


- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I just stated 
that the farm problem is a price problem. In seeking to 
adjust the prices of agricultural commodities to what might 
be termed a fair level, the Senate acted 5 years ago. At 
that time we were in the midst of a depression, a depression 
that has just been judged by competent authorities to have 
been a $250,000,000,000 depression. We are not now in a 
$250,000,000,000 depression, but we are in a $50,000,000,000 
recession. During the course of my remarks I shall have 
something to say about the cost of this recession, what 
brought about the recession, and the status of the country 
today because of such recession, and what is being done and 
what must be done to get the country back on its feet again. 

Five years ago, in the consideration of the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry made a report in which it conceded that 
even if the bill should accomplish all that was claimed for 
it, that would not be of great benefit in restoring agricultural 
prices. I shall read one paragraph from that report sub- 
mitted 5 years ago— 

Agriculture demands that the farmer should have a 100-cent 
dollar. 

Prior to that we had stated that the farmer did not have 
a 100-cent dollar. That in order for the farmer to get a 
dollar at that time he had to produce and deliver $1.67 
worth of commodities. That meant that the dollar valued 
in commodities was worth $1.67. After that recital the com- 
mittee reported: 

Agriculture demands that the farmer should have a 100-cent 
dollar; that the purchasing power of the dollar should be fixed 
and established at that point to serve the best interests of the 
people, trade, commerce, and industry, and that when such value 
is once fixed it should be stabilized at such value. 

That is the program the committee undertook to establish 
5 years ago. It is the program that the committee went 
on record for only a few nights ago, at midnight, when 
they authorized inclusion in the committee report of the last 
eight pages of that report. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the recommendation made 5 
years ago, an amendment was offered upon the floor pro- 
posing to give the President vast powers over money. At 
the request of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
the amendment was referred to that committee, where brief 
hearings were held, and the amendment was reported back 
to the Senate. The Senate adopted that amendment, giving 
the President several powers over the value of the dollar, 
the purpose being to have the President, as the agent of 
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the Government, act to decrease the value of the dollar and 
thereby increase prices. In the discussion of that amend- 
ment I made the statement that if the amendment chould 
prevail it had possibilities of transferring $200,000,000,000 
in value from the creditor class to the debtor class. When 
I made that statement 21 Senators almost fell out of their 
chairs here in the Chamber. That night the New York 
Times carried my statement in electric letters around the 
Times Building in New York City. Let me say in passing 
that of those 21 Senators who were so shocked 5 years ago, 
14 have since fallen out of the Senate. Two-thirds of those 
who opposed that amendment are not here today. Only 
seven remain who opposed the amendment attached to the 
agricultural bill 5 years ago. 

Let me also say in passing that that amendment is the 
only part of the bill which is now the law. It stands alone. 
I think it is now universally conceded that the amendment 
adopted to the agricultural bill 5 years ago had more to do 
with raising commodity prices and getting this country back 
on its feet than any other law or any other amendment that 
has been passed during the Roosevelt administration. 

Mr. President, did I overstate the facts when I said that 
the amendment, if adopted, had possibilities ef transferring 
$200,000,000,000 in value from the creditor class to the debtor 
class? Let me explain what happened. After the amend- 
ment was passed and the gold dollar was revalued, some 
bondholders demanded that their bonds should be paid in 
gold of the present weight and fineness, as stated on the 
bond. At the time the bonds were issued the present weight 
and fineness of the gold dollar was 25.8 grains nine-tenths - 
fine. So the holders of bonds containing the gold clause de- 
manded that they be paid in dollars each one weighing 25.8 
grains of gold 0.9 fine. The case involving that question 
went to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The amendment referred to gave the President the power 
to take the gold dollar and cut it in two and make two dollars 
out of one on the theory that gold has what is termed in- 
trinsic value. So that by reducing the weight of the gold in 
the dollar such gold nugget became smaller and hence less 
valuable. To the extent of such reduction in the weight in 
the gold dollar such dollar was cheapened. 

The President did not exercise the full power given to him. 
He exercised it only to the extent of a reduction of 40 percent. 
In other words, he took 40 percent of the gold out of the 
dollar. So the President took 40 percent of the weight of the 
gold dollar out of each gold dollar, and left 60 percent in the 
dollar. 

Bondholders went to the Supreme Court and demanded 
that on their gold bonds they be paid in the old-fashioned, 
large-size dollars weighing 25.8 grains of gold 0.9 fine. The 
Supreme Court held that the Government was relieved of 
that obligation. The Court held in effect that the bonds were 
payable in dollars and not in chunks of gold of a certain 
weight and fineness. | 

The power to coin money and to regulate the value of 
that money rests upon the Congress of the United States. 
Whatever value the dollar has today, the Congress is respon- 
sible for that value. Whatever value the dollar had in 1932, 
the Congress was responsible for that value. Whatever 
value the dollar has in 1950, the Congress of the United 
States—if there shall be a Congress then, and I hope there 
will be—that Congress will be responsible for that value, 
unless in the meantime the Constitution shall have been 
changed. 

The Supreme Court held constitutional the law passed by 
the Congress authorizing the devaluation of the gold dollar. 
It sustained the law, and denied the recourse demanded and 
claimed by the holders of gold bonds. 

When the President took 40 percent of gold out of the 
dollar that 40 percent became profit, and at that time we 
had something like $5,000,000,000 in gold. These little 40 
percent chunks, theoretically speaking, taken out of the 
dollars were placed in a pile called profits. When the gold 
dollar was devalued it made a profit to the Treasury of 
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$2,800,000,000. When each little chunk was taken out of 
the dollar and revalued, that new chunk became valued at 69 
cents. So, after the Congress adopted the amendment, and 
when the President acted, the taxpayers and the debtors of 
the Nation were saved 69 cents on each dollar of their gold 
obligations. 

If the holders of gold bonds should have prevailed in their 
viewpoint, we would have had to pay each one of them $1.69 
in the new money for each dollar of the gold obligations held 
by them. That would amount to $69 on each $100. That 
would amount to $69,000,000,000 on each $100,000,000,000. It 
is estimated by competent authorities that in the United 
States there exists a total massed indebtedness of something 
like $250,000,000,000; $250,000,000,000 in debts of all kinds 
rest on the people of the United States. So, by our act in 
1933, which was sustained by the Supreme Court, we saved 
the debtor class $69,000,000,000 on each $100,000,000,000; 
that is, $69,000,000,000 on the first $100,000,000,000; another 
$69,000,000,000 on the second $100,000,000,000; and one-half 
of $69,000,000,000 on the $50,000,000,000. Add those figures 
together. They make a total of $172,500,000,000, which that 
amendment, together with the action of the President, to- 
gether with the act of the Supreme Court, saved the debtor 
class in terms of gold. 

That just applies to debts. Was I far wrong when I stated 
on the floor 5 years ago that the amendment, if adopted, had 
possibilities of transferring $200,000,000,000 from the creditor 
class to the debtor class? On the debts alone it amounted 
to a saving of $172,500,000,000, if measured in terms of gold. 

Let me ask the Senators who are listening to me, What 
would have happened to this Nation had we not adopted that 
amendment, or some similar law, 5 years ago? Senators can 
work out their own answer. Had we not adopted that amend- 
ment, or some similar law, cotton today would be selling for 
2% to 4 cents a pound. 

Had we not adopted that amendment 5 years ago, or at 
some subsequent date, wheat today would be selling for less 
than 50 cents per bushel, and other commodities would be 
selling for low prices in proportion. Could the country have 
lived during these 5 years with a price of 2 to 4 cents per 
pound for cotton, 50 cents per bushel for wheat, and other 
prices in proportion? Of course, the Senators know the 
answer. 

Other nations, later on, followed the policy which we 
adopted 5 years ago. We devalued the gold dollar 69 per- 
cent. Great Britain has devalued the gold pound 66 per- 
cent. France has devalued the French franc 98 percent. 
Belgium has devalued the belga 40 percent. Switzerland has 
devalued the Swiss franc 42 percent. Canada, our neighbor 
to the north, has devalued her gold dollar the same as 
we have in this country, namely, 69 percent; so that the 
Canadian dollar and the American dollar are practically on 
a parity at all times. Australia has devalued her Australian 
pound 109 percent in terms of gold. Italy followed the 
United States and Canada exactly and devalued the Italian 
lira 69 percent. Japan has devalued the Japanese yen 193 
percent, and because she has devalued her yen almost three 
times as much as we have devalued our dollar, her yen has 
fallen in value, as a result of which she has taken the 
markets of the world. The United States has only devalued, 
as I have said, 69 percent. 

Mr. President, we had gone along pretty well in this 
country from 1933 until March 1937. In March 1937 wheat 
prices were, as I recall, $1.40 a bushel. Corn was selling 
for something like $1.35 per bushel. Corn was too high, a 
condition brought about by the severe drought of last year. 
Cotton was selling in March for 14% cents a pound. Other 
prices were rising; that is true. On the 25th of March, I 
think it was, I introduced Senate bill 1990. 

That bill provides a plan for ascertaining just how high 
prices should be allowed to go before we should stop the rise 
and then stabilize. When I introduced the bill I made an 
explanation of it, and I wish to quote just a few sentences 
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from the speech I made in the Senate on the 25th of March 
of the present year. 

In such speech I quoted a statement from a newspaper: 

Rising prices new worry of administration. Advance in com- 
modities seen as peril like that of 1929. 

Later on in the same story that I was quoting from I read 
this line: 

Eccles points boldly to danger. 

Mr. Eccles is Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Federal Reserve head warns of price and wage inflation. 


I referred to those things in March 1937, and I then asked 
how high prices should be raised before we checked the rise 
and stabilized. That meant how cheap should the dollar be 
made before we should check its cheapening and stabilize 
the value of the dollar, because the value of the dollar fixes 
the price of commodities. It fixed the price in 1933, and 
because the dollar was high, prices were low. It fixes the 
prices of commodities today. It fixed the prices of com- 
modities last March. I raised the question then, and I re- 
ceived no answer, of course, because no one was qualified to 
answer it. 

The Constitution says that the Congress shall have the 
power to regulate the value of money. That means that 
Congress has the power to regulate the price level, which 
means to fix the price of commodities. I do not mean the 
price of wheat at so much per bushel; I do not mean the 
price of cotton at so much per pound; but I mean the price 
level, and when we get the price level fixed, we can then 
adjust production to that price level. 

From the committee report submitted a few days ago on 
the pending bill I desire to read the following language: 

The hearings disclose that there are two factors in the main 
which control the price which the farmer receives for his com- 
modities. One of these factors is the quantity of production and 
the other is the fluctuation in the value of the dollar, 

The committee reports that— 


Unless and until the dollar value is regulated and stabilized it 
will be impossible to regulate production of farm commodities in 
any kind of a satisfactory manner. 


The committee further reports that 


Unless and until the dollar value is adjusted and regulated and 
such value thereafter stabilized, it will be impossible to adjust and 
regulate taxes, rents, wages, and salaries. 

With a dollar fluctuating in value, rents cannot be regu- 
lated; with a dollar changing in value, wages cannot be 
regulated; salaries cannot be regulated; production cannot 
be regulated in terms of prices. 

We all know that when we overproduce any given product 
the price goes down, and when we underproduce the price 
goes up. That means the quantity of production has an in- 
fluence upon the price. If we have a normal production, 
then we should have a normal price and a fair price, and 
that is the price level which I am discussing at the present 
time. 

The bill we have before us leaves out the element of the 
fluctuation in the value of the dollar. When the dollar goes 
down, prices go up; when the dollar goes up, prices go down. 

This year we have had a dollar rising in value, which has 
driven prices down. At the same time we have had over- 
production that has added a second influence to drive prices 
down. From March of this year until now the dollar has 
been rising in value as measured by the best yardstick that 
the world has devised. There are several systems of statis- 
tics by which the nations measure value. We have such a 
system in this country. We have the statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, embracing some 784 commodities. Each week 
the price of each one of these commodities is ascertained, 
the prices are added, and then divided by the number of 
commodities, which gives the average. If the average is up, 
that means the dollar in buying power has gone down; if 
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the average is down that means that the dollar in buying 
power has gone up. We measure the value of money by that 
system of statistics. Every nation in the world measures 
the value of its money by similar systems of statistics. 

There are the two factors. One is the changing value of 
money; the other is the change in the quantity of produc- 
tion; and it is my contention that there is no chance to 
enact a satisfactory farm bill to regulate prices until we 
first have the yardstick of value fixed at a proper length, 
and then have that yardstick stabilized. That can be done. 

Last March the dollar was down to 113 cents. In 1933 
the dollar had a buying power of 167 cents, Then we started 
to cheapen the dollar and by various means we brought its 
value down from 167 cents to 113 cents in March. It was 
then that some of our responsible officials became alarmed 
and served notice not only to the Senate but to the country 
and to the world that prices were becoming too high. 

Let me remind the Senate that when the depression broke 
upon this country in October 1929 the dollar had a buying 
power of 105 cents, which meant that prices were higher then 
than they are now. From March last up to this time the 
dollar has increased in value from 113 cents to 121 cents. 
In the past 8 months the dollar has gone up in value from 
113 cents to 121 cents as measured by commodities. 

Senators, every time the price level changes one point it 
makes a change of $4,000,000,000 in the value of the property 
of this country. Every time the dollar goes up one point 
property goes down $4,000,000,000 in these United States. 
Since March the dollar has gone up in buying power 8 cents. 
Eight times four are $32,000,000,000, as refiected alone in the 
stock market of New York City. 

If I could make the Senate see this problem as I think I 
see it, the first thing we would do would be to adjust the 
value of the dollar. If Senators could understand that every 
time the dollar goes up one point, property values lose $4,000,- 
000,000 in the United States, and every time the dollar goes 
down one point the property values rise $4,000,000,000, would 
they not be interested in a program to find the proper value 
of the dollar and then stabilize it at that value? 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LOGAN. What I should like to know, may I say to 
the Senator, is, What makes the dollar go up and what makes 
it go down? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A little later on I shall go 
into that matter by concrete illustrations. I will tell the 
Senator what has been done. In 1933 we gave the President 
the power to cut the size of the gold dollar. The new gold 
dollar was not so large as the old gold dollar; it was a smaller 
gold nugget. That meant that it would not buy so much; 
that meant that prices rose to that extent. That is one 
influence that made the dollar go down in value. 

The second influence in 1934 was our silver-purchase pro- 
gram. In order to get more money in circulation, following 
the law of supply and demand, to make money more plenti- 
ful, to make it cheaper, we adopted a silver purchase pro- 
gram. Under that program we have purchased about 2,000,- 
000,000 ounces of silver, and against that silver we have issued 
$850,000,000 of silver certificates. 

Mr. LOGAN. That caused it to go down, but under simi- 
lar conditions it is going up again. What causes it to go up? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator will permit 
me to proceed, I shall come to that in just a moment. 
From 1933 to March of this year the value of the dollar 
went down and prices went up. From March of this year 
to this date, the dollar has been going up and prices haye 
been going down. Today we are trying to get the dollar 
to go back down again in order to raise prices, and I will 
show the Senator exactly the way that these changes in 
the dollar value have been brought about. 

In 1933, when prices were low and the dollar high, worth 
167 cents in commodities, the administration and the Con- 
gress decided they would bring the value of the dollar 
down and bring prices up. We gave the President the power 
to reduce the size of the gold dollar. He used that power 
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to make the new gold dollar smaller, hence not worth so 
much. Through the silver purchase program we placed in 
circulation $850,000,000 of silver certificates. That was the 
second influence which the Congress and the President used 
to make money cheaper and prices higher. 

In addition to that we have borrowed vast sums of money 
from the banks. We had to borrow that money to balance 
the Budget and carry on the relief program. We have 
increased the national indebtedness from $21,000,000,000 
to $37,000,000,000. There is a $16,000,000,000 increase in 
deposits of credit money since 1933. 

When we did that we put in operation an influence to 
cheapen still further the dollar. We made the dollar cheaper 
in the main by these three specific policies, and to that 
extent prices responded and they have responded until the 
dollar value was down to 113 in March of this year. That 
was 8 cents above the value of the dollar when the depres- 
sion came in 1929, and 13 cents above what it was in 1926, 
when we had the era of so-called Coolidge prosperity. 

I want to show now who started the movement of defla- 
tion. In passing, let me say that we have a columnist here 
in Washington whose writings are widely read. He is the 
editor of the United States News. He has an article pub- 
lished in the papers every day. His name is David Law- 
rence. Yesterday David Lawrence said in his column: 


Congress held accountable for slump. “Rubber stamps” to blame 
for abandoning its specific powers. 


That is the headline, and I read just one or two sentences: 


Unemployment is growing, business is declining, distress in large 
and small companies is increasing—and who is to blame? 7 

The tendency in the business world is to blame President Roose- 
velt and to call the present era “the Roosevelt depression.” But 
this personalizes the problem too much. It is easy to blame one, 
but in this case it does not happen to be all of the truth. If 
the American people are looking for a scapegoat—and when times 
are bad they usually do—they will find the scapegoat in the “rub- 
ber stamp” Congress—the Senators and Representatives who took 
$10,000 a year as salary and then merely asked what the White 
House wished done and complied. 

That is the analysis by Mr. Lawrence. 

Great Britain has taken notice of the depression. We do 
not appreciate our power in this country. The United States 
is by far the richest nation on the globe. In normal times 
the United States is worth $400,000,000,000. No other na- 
tion is worth $400,000,000,000. No other nation is worth 
$300,000,000,000. I know of none in the world worth $200,- 
000,000,000. The United States is not only the richest na- 
tion but the strongest nation, the most powerful nation, and 
the most influential nation on the face of the globe. We are 
so strong and so powerful and so influential that when our 
responsible officials speak, their words are carried around the 
world, and if they have financial significance that signifi- 
cance is reflected in the markets of the world. So, when our 
officials spoke and took action this summer and fall, such 
words and actions were reflected in Great Britain and 
throughout the world. Only a few days ago, November 24, 
in a news item from London we have an article by the 
Associated Press. I read one or two statements: 

Robert J. G. Boothby, Conservative, charged in the House of 
Commons today that President Roosevelt started market declines, 
ety wat Ie wan tions di 

y was time someone did “some plain 
this side of the Atlantic.” p ENEE 
Later on Mr. Boothby said: 


Whether we like it or not, Britain’s economic affairs are tied to 
those of the United States. 


In other words, this member of Parliament in London 
said that what we do in the United States has a reflection 
directly in London. London controls one-half of the peoples 
of the world, so far as their money is concerned. 

Mr. Lawrence, in his newspaper a few days ago, made this 
statement, which is set forth in Newsgram No. 8, under the 
title “What Price Index in Business?” The second para- 
graph reads: 

It was back in March that Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, became concerned over what was shown by 
these price figures. 
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Then the article states: 

Mr. Eccles induced President Roosevelt to comment on the situ- 
ation at his April 4 press conference. The President at that 
time suggested that the price of some commodities might be get- 
ting too high. 

That is when the depression started, in March of this 
year. It was started because the Federal Reserve Board 
decided that prices were getting too high. I have no objec- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board having their opinion about 
the price matter, but the Federal Reserve Board is not the 
policy-making branch of this Nation. The Constitution gave 
the policy-making power of the United States to the Con- 
gress. The Congress is given specific power to regulate the 
value of the dollar. The Federal Reserve Board has no 
mandate. 

The Congress, although it has been in existence 150 years, 
has never passed on this question. The Congress has done 
little in 150 years to regulate the value of the dollar. One 
hundred years ago, under Andrew Jackson’s administration, 
the gold dollar was devalued twice. Mr. Jackson had some 
understanding about the money problem and he devalued 
the gold content twice. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator state the terms of the 
devaluation under President Jackson? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At that time we were on sort 
of a gold and silver bimetallic standard. The Treasury was 
trying to keep the silver dollar and the gold dollar on parity, 
one exchangeable on a parity for the other. The adminis- 
tration decided that the gold dollar was slightly more valu- 
able than the silver dollar. In order to reduce the gold 
dollar to the value at that time of the silver dollar, both 
having basic primary values, which meant that they both had 
an intrinsic value, Mr. Jackson devalued the gold dollar in 
the first instance, I think, about 3 grains. Later on he found 
it was not exactly right, and he revalued the gold dollar 
down again a fraction of a grain, and from that time until 
1873 gold and silver were the basic primary moneys of the 
United States, one worth as much as the other. 

Answering further the question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Locan], in March of this year, when the respon- 
sible heads decided that prices were getting too high and 
moneys becoming too cheap, we find the following influence 
put in operation by the administration: 

On June 14 of last year, anticipating what might happen, 
we had a 50-percent increase in member bank reserve 
requirements. That was the first step taken by the adminis- 
tration to keep the dollar from going down too fast and 
likewise to keep prices from going up too fast. 

Step No. 2 was to sterilize a large part of our gold. We 
were receiving a vast amount of gold from abroad. When 
gold comes to this country, it comes here in payment or set- 
tlement of international balances. While I am on this sub- 
ject, I may state that regardless of what Senators may think 
to the contrary, the United States never has purchased a 
single ounce of gold under the Roosevelt administration. 
We passed legislation which makes it illegal for a bank or 
a trust company or an individual to have gold; so, if they 
had gold, they had to turn it in. If they get gold now, they 
must turn it into the Treasury and get credit for it. Dur- 
ing all these years the balance of trade has been in favor 
of the United States. We have sold the nations of the 
world more goods than they bought from us. So, in the 
settlement of international balances, since they could not sell 
us more goods—for they sold us all they could—in order to 
pay us for the surplus they had to get gold and send it to us. 
These transactions are not carried on between the govern- 
ments. They are carried on between the central banks. 

For example, a bank in San Francisco gets an interna- 
tional settlement from Japan or China, and that settlement 
is in the form of gold. The bank cannot keep that gold. It 
must send it on to the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
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Federal Reserve banks must send it on to the Treasury. 
In the adjustment of balances between this country and 
other countries in private transactions, New York City gets 
large quantities of gold. The banks get that because it is 
the only thing the banks will accept. This Nation would not 
accept the paper francs of France, or the paper liras of Italy, 
or the paper pounds of Great Britain. They are not good 
in circulation over here. So, when an international balance 
is settled, as a rule it is settled by the shipment of gold; 
and when the banks of New York get gold from foreign na- 
tions in settlement of balances of private concerns, the 
banks cannot keep the gold. The banks have to turn it 
over to the Federal Reserve bank in New York, and the 
Federal Reserve bank has to turn it over to the Treasury. 
So it was under a law requiring the Treasury to accept all 
this gold—not to buy it, but to accept it and pay for it in 
credit—that we got all this gold. We have bought no gold. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, is it true that we do not buy 
it? We issue our paper money for it. Is not that a pur- 
chase? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, we do not 
issue any paper money for gold. 

Mr. BAILEY. What do we give these bankers for gold 
when they give us gold? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will answer the Senator. 

Formerly, when this policy was first inaugurated, a bank 
of New York would get, say, a million dollars of gold. They 
could not keep it, so they would turn the gold over to the 
Federal Reserve bank and get credit for it. If they wanted 
paper currency, of course, the bank could get such currency. 

Mr. BAILEY. Exactly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They got credit from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Then, in turn, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York sent the gold to the 
Treasury, or notified them that it was there for them, where- 
upon formerly the Treasury issued a sort of gold certificate 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York City. Later on, 
however, when so much gold was coming to this country 
and the reserves were mounting, the administration decided 
that in order to head off a possible inflationary trend they 
would not give the Federal Reserve banks any more gold 
certificates, but they would give them credit; and now to 
get credit they have to issue bonds and sell those bonds in 
the markets of America to get the money to pay the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for the gold turned over under the law. 

Mr. BAILEY. So the Senator is saying that if I buy a 
horse for him, and give him credit on my books for $200, I 
do not buy the horse. 

Now let us see about the other gold, the newly mined gold. 
The Senator said we bought none. What do we give the 
miners for the newly mined gold? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We give them credit. They 
turn it in to some bank. 

Mr. BAILEY. The credit of the United States is a thing 
of value; is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is no doubt about 
that. There is no controversy over that proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator stated that we had never 
bought any gold. We bought the gold on credit. That is 
about the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We have accepted the gold 
from individuals, corporations, and banks under a law passed 
by the Congress. 

Mr. BAILEY. And we have given credit for it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. And the man who formerly had the gold 
can get value for the credit. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. All right. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, have bonds been issued 
to pay for the gold? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They have been. Since we 
began to sterilize gold we have issued bonds, and we sell 
those bonds and get the credit to take up the gold. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. So we are paying for gold with 
interest-bearing securities? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. We are 
doing that now. 

Answering still further the question of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Locan], the first thing the administration 
started to do in March of this year to check the fall of 
the value of the dollar and to check the increase of prices, 
was to increase the reserves 50 percent, and the second thing 
was to establish this sterilization policy, so that when gold 
comes to America now it does not increase the reserves of 
the banks. Formerly it did. Formerly a bank would turn 
the gold over to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and get credit for it, which would increase the reserves 
of such bank with that Federal Reserve bank. That, of 
course, broadened the base for credit. It had a tendency 
to increase prices. So, to stop the increase of credit 
through that means, the Government began to sterilize 
gold. That means that the gold is taken by the Treasury, 
and most of it is buried out in Kentucky. Some is kept 
in Denver, and I suppose there is still some in New York; 
but the bulk of it is out in Kentucky, where it is entirely 
safe. I do not think the gold out in Kentucky is in any 
danger. I think the Kentuckians will see to it that the 
gold is safe and preserved for the benefit of the people of 
America. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. I want to get that matter clear, and I hope the 
public will thoroughly understand it. 

Under the present operation, gold is taken into the 
Treasury, having been bought by bonds. By means of bonds 
money is gotten for the purchase of the gold. On the bonds 
we pay interest, and the gold is sterilized and passes out 
of circulation; so that we are virtually on the basis of a 
bond-secured circulation. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, That is true; I should not 
say it is entirely true, however. This is what I mean: 

The money we have in circulation is backed by all the 
property of all the people of the Nation. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that, because that is what 
makes the bonds negotiable—the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. All the gold that we have 
is back of our money. All the silver we have is back of our 
money. All the farm land we have is back of ourmoney. All 
the factory buildings, and all the property of all the people 
of this Nation, are back of every dollar of currency we have in 
existence, and likewise back of our bonds. 

Mr. SMITH. But, bringing it down to its last analysis, the 
amount of money in circulation that is based upon our pur- 
chase of gold is primarily based on the bonds that buy the 
money that pay for the gold. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have stated two ways in 
which the fall of the dollar is being checked and two ways 
that are being used to check the increase of prices. The third 
one was to increase the reserves a second time to the full 
legal limit. One-half of that increase was to become effective 
on March 1 and one-half was to become effective on May 1. 

I want to reiterate these things as we go along. I am trying 
to show exactly what has been done to cheapen property and 
commodity prices and to increase the value of the dollar, 
because one is a corollary of the other. The first was to in- 
crease the reserves of member banks. The second was to 
sterilize gold. The third was to increase a second time, to the 
full limit of the law, the reserves which member banks were 
required to carry in the Federal Reserve banks of their 
respective districts. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What was the total increase? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I cannot state the total in- 
crease, but the law fixes the amount they are permitted to 
assess, and the Federal Reserve System ordered the banks to 
carry the maximum. 
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The fourth thing that the administration did to check 
rising prices was done through the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. That was to increase to 55 percent the margin 
requirements upon stock purchases. That was to discourage 
stock-market operations. About the same time that this was 
done a statement was made by responsible authority to the 
effect that all Federal employees should get out of the stock 
market. If they had any stocks, they should sell them and 
not buy any more. It has turned out that that was good 
advice, but that advice was refiected throughout the world; 
and when that advice was carried throughout the world the 
speculators, understanding what was proposed to be done, 
sold the stocks that they held and then began to sell short; 
and they have ridden the stock market down from where it 
was in March until it has reached the point where it is at 
the present time. 

From March until June the stock market suffered a loss 
of some $10,000,000,000. From August until this time the 
stock market has sustained a further loss of $25,000,000,000. 
So these few simple expedients, operations on money, to- 
gether with the statements that were made, have caused a 
loss to the people of these United States, conservatively, of 
enough to pay off the national debt. In other words, the 
Congress last March could have made a capital levy upon 
the people of these United States to a sum sufficient to pay 
off the national debt of $37,000,000,000, and the people could 
have paid the money, paid the debt, and would have been 
better off than they are today, because they have lost more 
than that sum from March until this date. 

Mr, LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. While that amount apparently has been 
lost, if the things which have been done, as the Senator 
points out, should be undone, that value would be restored, 
would it not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will go right on through 
with my recitation and show what has been done, and then 
I am going to show that the administration officials became 
excited again as a result of believing that prices were going 
too low, the dollar was going too high, and now they are 
starting to turn the trend the other way; and I shall come 
to that in just a moment. 

I have just stated that a loss has been sustained by the 
people of enough money to pay off the national debt. Now 
I want to give some quotations. I do not want to make that 
statement on my own authority. 

I have here a leaf from Business Week of October 23, 
1937. This leaf quotes a gentleman whom it calls a “key 
man” in the American Bankers’ Association. His name is 
Dr. Harold Stonier. He makes this statement, which I quote 
from this magazine article, speaking about the decline: 

It came only after $23,000,000,000 had been lopped off the market 
value of common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

That was the change of the trend. Dr. Stonier says that 
before the administration changed the trend of this falling 
price level, it suffered and saw a twenty-three-billion-dollar 
That does 
not take in the Curb Exchange; it does not take in the other 
exchanges of New York. It does not take in the exchanges 
in Philadelphia and Chicago and Denver and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. That is Dr. Stonier’s conclusion as to the 
loss. 

I also call the attention of the Senate to a news story of 
November 1, 1937, an Associated Press release. I quote from 
the story as follows: 

The shock of the twenty-five billion August-October slump 
in security prices has stirred clamor in banking and brokerage 
quarters for a shift in Government controls. 

In other words, whoever prepared this article for release 
and publication under the Associated Press date line made 
the statement that the stock slump in August and Sep- 
tember went to the extent of $25,000,000,000. 

I quote from another publication, a news release of a 
syndicated article by Dorothy Thompson. Her articles are 
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widely published and widely read. Dorothy Thompson 
stated on November 1, 1937, speaking about the people of 
the United States: 

The stock market became their savings bank, and now it has had 
a run on it to the tune of a $30,000,000,000 loss—more if you count 
in the junior railroad bonds that have gone down 50 percent, in- 
volving industrial investments of banks. 

So Miss Thompson states that the people who have in- 
vested in stocks lost $30,000,000,000, and more, if we count 
in the loss in the junior railroad bonds. That is just on 
stocks and bonds alone. It does not take in commodities, it 
does not take in property, it does not take in employment. 

I call attention to another. article, likewise by the Associ- 
ated Press, dated October 28, as follows: 

The consensus appeared to be that the Reserve Board’s dual 
action would do much to restore confidence in a market where 
twenty-five billions in securities values have been washed away 
recently under heavy waves of selling. 

Mr. President, I made the statement a while ago that 
every time the price level changes one point it makes a dif- 
ference of four billion in the property values on the stock 
exchange alone. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McADOO. I merely wanted to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma whether the figures he has given us 
do not represent shrinkages in values on the stock exchange, 
and not actual losses? To what extent people have sold out 
and made losses we do not know, but what happens is com- 
monly referred to as a loss. People may still have the same 
property, but the values, if they have market values, haye 
shrunk. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If these values should be 
stabilized at the present point, then the recession would be- 
come permanent. But people have sustained a loss to date, 
and if the dollar is now properly valued and the price level 
is retained at its present point, then these property values 
will be stabilized probably at their present point of value. 

I said a while ago that every time the price level changes 
one point it makes a difference of $4,000,000,000 in property 
values. In March of this year the price level was 113. It 
is now 121. That makes a change of 8 points; 8 times 4 is 
$32,000,000,000. Practically all of the authorities agree that 
a change of one point in the price level has caused a loss to 
the people of the United States of $4,000,000,000, at least, to 
those who own stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
How much loss it has caused the people generally, no one can 
tell. Yet for 150 years the Congress has given this problem 
practically no attention. 

At the present time the price level is being handled by four 
or five agencies of the Government. The President has three 
specific powers: He can still further devalue the dollar. He 
cannot increase its value, in terms of gold, but he can de- 
crease it. In other words, the President cannot reduce the 
price of gold below $35 an ounce. His power is limited to a 
further increase from $35 per ounce to $41.34 per ounce. 

I think I have stated five powers which officials have used 
to stop the decline in the value of the dollar and to stop the 
increase in prices. It got to a point recently where the 
Officials apparently became alarmed that the recession was 
going into a depression, and now the responsible authorities 
have started to check the rise of the dollar and check the fall 
of prices, and I shall show what they have done in order to 
accomplish that. I have shown, first, how they brought the 
dollar down from 167 to 113. I have shown how they raised 
the value of the dollar from 113 to 121, and the effects of such 
a policy. 

There are higher taxes than there were in 1929, when the 
depression struck, and we have heavier debts. We are try- 
ing to pay our taxes and the increased debt with a higher 
valued dollar and lower priced commodities. The Budget 
has not been balanced, and it cannot be balanced with the 
present valued dollar. We have not paid our debts, and we 
cannot pay our debts with the present valued dollar. If 
Senators had attended the hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry throughout 
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the South and West, and had seen the people who testified, 
or if they would read their testimony, they would. have some 
idea of the conditions in which millions of our people find 
themselves. 

There are 31,000,000 people on farms in the United States, 
31,000,000 men, women, and children trying to make their 
living on the farm. At one of the hearings a farmer of 
about 65 years of age came before us. He had on a pair of 
patched overalls. He had on a shirt that was not patched 
but was badly worn. He had no suspenders, no coat, no 
vest. He had on a pair of worn shoes, and no socks. He 
testified he had raised cotton all his life. He testified that 
he had raised enough cotton so that if woven it would put a 
belt around the earth. Then he said, “These are the only 
clothes I have.” 

Another man testified in one of our meetings that if they 
would take a blood test, his blood test would show 98 percent 
water gravy. That means that this man has to eat his flour 
stirred into water, and then warmed. 

The record shows that in my State of Oklahoma, in Texas, 
in Tennessee, and in other places in the South, and even 
in Illinois, 7 out of every 10 farmers are either share- 
croppers or tenants. The testimony shows that those who 
own their lands cannot keep their land with prices as they 
are. The testimony shows that there is no hope in the breast 
of a sharecropper or tenant farmer or renter of buying land, 
under the present. price structure. The testimony shows 
that until we get cotton up to above 15 cents a pound, the 
cotton. South cannot continue to exist with any security. 
Conditions in the South today are worse than they were in 
slave times, and the slaves today are white slaves. 

In slavery days the landlord provided shelter for the slaves, 
he provided clothing for the slaves, he provided food for 
them. If a slave became ill, or if any member of the slave’s 
family became ill, a doctor was provided for them. The slave 
and his family were valuable. That is not so today. Neither 
shelter nor clothing nor food nor medicine is provided for 
those white slaves today. Testimony shows that when cot- 
ton sells for 10 cents a pound the cotton producers get 10 
cents an hour for their labor. When cotton sells for 5 cents 
a pound, as it is doing today, they get 5 cents an hour for 
their labor. What conditions can one expect to exist in the 
cotton South with the laboring people being forced to work 
for 5 cents, 8 cents, 10 cents, or even 12 cents an hour? 

I shall give the Senate an anlysis of the situation made by 
Mr. Fred B. Barrows, statistician for the Rhode Island Hos- 

ital Trust Co. I quote now the things he said have been 
done by the administration to check the fall of prices and 
to check the rise of the dollar. He says that the first thing 
the administration did was to have the Treasury go into the 
open market and buy $119,000,000 of bonds and put that 
money into circulation. The Treasury bought the bonds 
for some of the trust funds of the Treasury Department. 

Item No. 2: The Federal Reserve System went into the 
open market and bought $200,000,000 of bonds, paying for 
those bonds with Federal Reserve notes, or the equivalent 
of Federal Reserve notes, credit that could be converted into 
money at will. That is item No. 2 of what has been done 
by the Government to check the increase in the value of the 
dollar and to check the fall of prices. 

Item No. 3: The administration reduced the rediscount 
rate one-half of 1 percent. 

Item No. 4: The administration took $300,000,000 of the 
sterilized gold out of the sterilization fund and desterilized 
it, brought it to life again, made it into money, and is using 
that money in the discharge of Federal obligations. 

Item No. 5: The administration liberalized the discount 
rule, permitting the banks to lend on installment paper, 
making installment paper eligible for rediscount so as to 
make it possible to lend more money and put out more 
credit dollars. 

Item No. 6: An announcement was made by the Federal 
Reserve Board that the member banks could borrow on their 
Government bonds up to 100 percent of their face value. 
That means that any bank which today has Government 
bonds can, under that announcement, take those bonds to 
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the bank and hypothecate them for 100 percent of their face 
value. Without regard to what price those bonds may fall 
to, the banks can still take the bonds to the bank and cash 
them in for 100 percent of their face value. 

Item No. 7: The administration prevailed upon the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to reduce the margin re- 
quirement on stock purchases from 55 percent to 40 percent, 
hoping thereby to stimulate speculators to reenter the stock 
market and begin to purchase more stocks, thus making prices 
of stocks go up in an effort to retrieve the loss of $25,000,- 
000,000 which occurred on the New York Stock Exchange 
alone. 

Those are plans which have been placed in operation today. 
Other plans are in contemplation which will still further 
check the rise in the value of the dollar and check the fall 
in prices. One plan which is before the Congress is to revise 
the present law relating to undistributed profits and the 
capital gains taxes in the hope that such action may revive 
confidence somewhat and help out the badly dilapidated stock 
market. 

The second thing that is under contemplation and is now 
in progress of being carried forward is the open-market 
operation, whereby the Federal Reserve Board is authorized in 
connection with the Federal Reserve banks to go into the 
open market and buy bonds, and pay for those bonds with 
Federal Reserve notes, or the equivalent of Federal Reserve 
notes. 

The last thing Mr. Barrows says is being done is to have the 
administration and the Congress adopt a more liberal policy 
toward big business. 

Those are the things that Mr. Barrows says have been done 
or are being done to check this recession. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mme. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. Graves in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Has nothing been done about the reserve 
requirements. Have they been reduced? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not think so. That 
matter has not been touched yet. I will say in that con- 
nection that half a dozen different agencies are now engaged 
in undertaking to regulate the value of the dollar. The 
President has the three powers: First, the power to devalue 
the gold in the dollar; second, the power to open the mints 
to the free coinage of silver; and, third, the power to buy 
more silver and issue more silver certificates against such 
silver, which makes money more plentiful. Then he has 
the power to issue $3,000,000,000 of Treasury notes. He has 
these powers in reserve. 

The Federal Reserve banks, operating through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, have great power over the value of the 
dollar, as has been detailed in my previous statement. Then 
the Securities and Exchange Commission has power over 
the dollar. Also, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion has some power over the dollar. Then, the Comptroller 
of the Currency likewise has some power over the value of 
the dollar. 

I contend that this power over the value of the dollar, 
being as important as it is, should be concentrated in one 
Federal agency, and that agency should be given a direct 
mandate by the Congress as to what to do in the way of 
fixing the value of the dollar, and then stabilize that value 
and keep it as constant as is humanly possible. I contend 
that it can be done. It has been done. 

From 1922 to 1928 Governor Benjamin Strong, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, was so in- 
fluential, and so powerful, and so financially wise that he 
took charge of our whole monetary system, and he valued 
the dollar at the point he thought it ought to be valued. 
He died in 1928, but from 1922 until his death he regulated 
and protected this stabilized, valued dollar, and during that 
time we had stability in the United States. For all those 
years the value of farm commodities varied but very little. 
From 1922 to 1928, inclusive, the farmers’ income stood at 
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about $11,000,000,000 for each of those years. The dollar 
did not fluctuate. Benjamin Strong was able to and did 
regulate and stabilize the value of the dollar, and he kept 
it stable in terms of commodities during the balance of his 
lifetime. But when he died others secured control of the 
value of the dollar. If you have control of the dollar, it is 
an easy matter to put it where you want it. If it is known 
at what point the value of the dollar will be fixed, and if 
the trend of prices is known, a few on the inside will have 
the power to speculate if they have money—and if a man 
has that information he can get the money. No doubt 
many did speculate along that line. I have no proof of it, 
but it is human nature that they would abuse this power 
over money to raise the value of money and put the price 
down and speculate accordingly; then raise the value of 
the dollar down and speculate accordingly the second time, 
and keep up that speculation back and forth. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mme. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina, 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator state at this point just 
what has been the policy of our Government respecting 
silver, and what have been the consequences of that policy? 
I should like to get the data in the Recorp. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We passed a bill authorizing 
the Treasury to go into the open market and buy silver. 
Under that policy we have bought upward of 2,000,000,000 
ounces of silver. We bought silver and paid what we had 
to pay for it in the open market, and we have issued cur- 
rency against the silver to the extent of its yalue. We have 
no fixed price on silver. If we buy any silver we pay what 
the market charges for it. We have a fixed price payable 
to the miners in the West. As a subsidy to the silver min- 
ers in the West, the administration has fixed the price at 
77 cents an ounce for silver, and every miner of silver in 
the United States who produces silver is able to get 77 cents 
an ounce for his silver, although the world price is only 44 
or 45 cents an ounce. 

Mr. SMITH. Mme. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask the Senator what action the admin- 
istration took to check the rise in the price of silver. The 
Senator will remember that when the act which he spon- 
sored was passed there occurred quite an upswing in the 
flow of silver to this country, and also it created quite an in- 
ducement for persons to go into the market and buy silver 
and sell it to the Government. What action was taken to 
stop that practice? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A great deal of speculation 
occurred under the silver program. There is no doubt about 
that. However, Congress enacted legislation which provided 
that if any Americans have profited in the sale of silver, 
one-half of such profits shall inure to the Treasury. As a 
result, the silver commodity exchanges in this country 
closed, and the market was transferred to London. When 
the price of silver had been brought by the speculators up 
to 81 cents an ounce our Government, not desiring to pay 
that sum, served notice that it would quit buying silver; it 
did quit buying silver, and left the speculators with the large 
horde of silver which they had bought and were holding for 
this high price. When we served notice that we were out 
of the silver market, the market began to tumble and went 
down to sixty-odd cents, where it remained for sometime, 
and finally fell to 44 or 45 cents, where it has been for 
several months. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mme. President, is the Senator prepared 
to place in the Recorp the amount of American silver pur- 
chased from American miners and the amount of money 
lost by way of the process he himself has described? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; I do not have that in- 
formation, and, so far as I am personally concerned, I have 
no interest in the proposition. 

Mme. President, I reiterate that this problem is a price 
problem. If the prices of farm commodities were up there 
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would be no farm bill before the Senate, and when we get 
prices up there will be no demand for further farm legisla- 
tion. 

So, as I understand, the problem is a price problem. As I 
understand the problem, if we should enact this proposed 
legislation and should not take steps to regulate the value 
of the dollar and stabilize it we would not have accomplished 
very much, because it is impossible to regulate production and 
to secure to the farmers a satisfactory price when the price 
level changes, for then there is nothing to tie the dollar to. 
If we can fix the proper price level, then adjust the dollar 
so as to attain that price level, and then stabilize the dollar 
in terms of commodities, not in terms of gold, we can regu- 
late production and assure the farmers on a normal amount 
of production a fair price. There is no other way to do it. 

A few days ago in the Journal of Commerce, a New York 
financial publication, there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Wither Commodity Prices?” I will read the first para- 
graph of the editorial: 

Commodity prices have been declining with but minor inter- 
ruptions since April. While it is true that the country has enor 
periods of prosperity at times when prices were a sharp 
decline such as that of the past 8 months contributes materially 
to a business recession. By the same token, an upward turn in 
commodity prices would help materially in checking the business 
recession and paving the way for an early recovery. 


That simply means that a fall in commodity prices has 
brought about this depression; the depression is the result 
of this fall in prices. A further interpretation is that if we 
can do something to get prices up again we can get back to a 
prosperous era. Again, rising prices bring prosperity; falling 
prices bring recession, depression, panic, and bankruptcy. 

I wish to reiterate that if we can do something to increase 
the price level, every point we raise that price level will mean 
$4,000,000,000 of wealth to the veople of the Nation. We 
have lost eight points, or $32,000,000,000, as reflected in the 
New York stock market alone. It is my contention that we 
must raise the price level, not to where it was in March, but 
to where it was between 1926 and the time when the de- 
pression struck. I want to see the price level raised to 100, 
which would be 20 points higher than it is today. If we do 
that—and we can do it—we will add to the wealth of the 
people of this Nation four times $20,000,000,000, or 
$80,000,000,000, as reflected in prices; and to me prices and 
wealth are synonymous. 

In addition to the statement in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, which is an argument for increased prices as I 
interpret it, the bishops of the administrative board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference have met recently. 
These bishops represent the Catholic population of America. 
That population is 27,000,000. So when these bishops speak 
they speak authoritatively for 27,000,000 American citizens. 
These bishops released a sort of manifesto a few days ago, 
and I shall send to the desk and ask that the portion of the 
manifesto be read which is marked with heavy lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Pius XI calls attention to the tremendous economic power exer- 
cised by those who hold and control money and are able there- 
fore to govern credit and determine its allotment. This con- 
trol, moreover, is exercised by those who are not the real owners 
8 wealth but merely the trustees and tors of invested 
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ponnn iny is thus divorced from ownership. Nevertheless, 
they hold in their hands the very soul of 8 since they 
supply its lifeblood and no one can breathe against their will. 

The increasing rate of debt to the total wealth has also had its 
influence in lessening the responsibility and advantage which 
should attach to the ownership of property. It makes for inse- 
curity. Its relationship, moreover, to the cost of living or a 
reasonable price level needs careful inquiry. Further study should 
be given, likewise, to the whole intricate problem of money and 
credit, so that such evils as exist in the present system may be 
brought to light and suitable remedies introduced. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mme. President, in closing, 
let me give my interpretation of the policy of the United 
States in the accumulation of gold. 
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Formerly gold was used as basic or primary money by most 
of the governments of the world. By basic or primary money 
is meant that the currencies of the several countries was, 
at the option of the owner, redeemable in gold coin, or gold 
bullion. 

In the past few years the currencies or moneys of the world 
have been almost completely altered. Today no nation issues 
gold coin into circulation. At the present time gold is used 
not to back domestic currency, but, instead, to support and 
Stabilize the international exchange of the world. Gold is 
still recognized as the world’s medium of international ex- 
change; hence, all such monetary exchange is based upon and 
backed by gold. 

Today but two nations are strong enough financially to 
exercise any considerable power over money. ‘These nations 
are Great Britain and the United States. Great Britain has 
almost one-half of the people of the world operating on a 
sterling basis, and such nations have enough gold to secure 
and stabilize their money when serving as exchange between 
or among nations. 

The United States, in addition to having more than one- 
half of all the monetary gold in the world, has a number of 
nations tied up to the dollar. Great Britain and the sterling 
nations are off gold and the currencies of such nations are 
linked to the pound sterling, and the pound sterling fluctuates 
in terms of gold from day to day. 

The United States is about the only nation having a mone- 
tary unit fixed to a definite quantity of gold. Because of this 
fact the currencies of all nations are measured in terms of 
dollars from day to day. 

The United States has a $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund 
which not only insures the stability of the American dollar 
in terms of gold, but at the same time gives confidence 
to the other nations of the world in the American dollar, 

Domestically the United States is not on a gold basis, but 
our foreign dollar, or United States exchange, is the only 
money in existence with a fixed gold content. If the United 
States should follow the example of Great Britain and go 
off gold in the exchange markets of the world, then there 
would be no monetary unit with sufficient gold backing tò 
become the monetary “hitching post” of the world. Such a 
development would result in either monetary chaos or would 
force the other nations immediately to petition for a world 
conference for the adjustment of world currencies, 

The United States is the richest, the strongest, and the 
most influential nation of the earth. In 1933, because of 
our economic and financial power, we took the lead and fixed 
the value of gold at $35 per ounce. Since 1933 we have 
maintained this price, and today gold is worth 35 American 
dollars per ounce in the exchange markets of the world. 

In the past some of our monetary experts have proclaimed 
that gold was the only commodity stable in value. This 
opinion had nothing to support it save the fact that a gold 
dollar always contains 100 cents. Obviously it never occured 
to such so-called experts that the cent itself might change 
in value. Now it is admitted that the value of gold, like all 
other commodities, is subject to the law of supply and 
demand. Gold changes in value. 

Formerly the world tried to keep commodity values stable 
in terms of gold. In such effort the world failed. Now we 
are trying to keep the value of gold stable in terms of 
commodities. The result of this new world effort remains to 
be ascertained. 

Here in the United States we have fixed the price of gold 
at $35 per ounce and have kept such fixed price since its 
establishment. Some contend that the $35-per-ounce price 
of gold is too high. The charge is made that gold is over- 
valued. Those who express such opinion must mean that 
gold is too high when expressed in terms of commodities, 
Then having arrived at such conclusion, they demand that 
the price of gold should be reduced. 

The following is an interpretation of the effect of placing 
any given quantity of gold in the dollar. For example, when 
gold was valued at $20.67 per ounce, each dollar contained 
one-twentieth plus of an ounce of gold; hence, the dollar 
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being redeemahie in such quantity of gold, such dollar was 
of the exact value of such quantity of gold. 

When we raised the price to $35 per ounce, the new gold 
dollar was thereby fixed at one thirty-fifth of an ounce of 
gold, and if our currency had thereafter been redeemable 
in gold, such currency would have been worth exactly as 
much as one thirty-fifth of an ounce of the yellow metal. 
Gold is said to have intrinsic value; hence, one thirty-fifth 
of an ounce of gold—the present-size dollar—is a smaller 
nugget than one-twentieth plus of an ounce of gold, so that 
the present-size gold dollar is not as large, is not as heavy, 
and, hence, is not as valuable as the old-size gold dollar. 

The present-size gold dollar, being smaller, is therefore 
less valuable and cheaper and will not exchange for as many 
commodities as the old gold dollar; hence, to the extent 
that the new gold dollar is smaller and cheaper, prices 
have been increased accordingly. 

Those who now want to reduce the price of gold must 
want to add more gold to the dollar, thus making it larger 
and heavier, and consequently more valuable. It is obvious 
that the more valuable we make the dollar the lower prices 
will become. 

The facts force the following conclusion: Those who de- 
mand a lower gold price per ounce favor lower prices. Those 
who demand a higher gold price per ounce favor higher 
prices 


While I favor slightly higher prices, yet I do not favor any 
change in the present price of gold; hence, I do not favor 
any change in the present gold content of the dollar. We 
may increase prices without in any way altering the present 
gold content of the dollar. 

Mme. President, let me digress to invite the attention of the 
Senate to an interpretation of that statement. In 1920 we 
were on a gold standard. Our money was redeemable in 
gold. Each dollar had in it 25.8 grains of gold 0.9 fine. In 
1920 the gold dollar as measured in commodities was very 
cheap. As a result prices were very high in 1920 on the old- 
size gold dollar. Wheat sold for $2.40 a bushel, cotton for 
44 cents a pound, and other things in proportion at the 
identical time that we were on the gold standard with the 
old-size gold dollar. 

In 1920 on gold we had the highest prices in history. In 
1932, still on gold, we had the lowest prices in history—167 
cents in 1932, 65 cents in 1920. There was a difference of 
102 cents. Commodity prices fluctuated 102 cents to every 
dollar in those 12 years, and all the time we were on gold. 

Some might ask, Why were prices so high in 1920? I am 
going to answer the question. We passed the Federal Re- 
serve Act in 1913. When we passed the Federal Reserve 
Act we had money in circulation of three and one-third 
billion dollars. That is all the money we had in circulation 
in 1913, three and one-third billion dollars. When I say 
“money” I mean the kind of money we can see. I do not 
mean check-book money nor fountain-pen money nor bank- 
deposit money, but money of the kind we carry around in 
our pockets and can spend with a stranger. In 1913 we had 
only three and one-third billion dollars in circulation. By 
1920 we had increased that circulation to six and one-half 
billion dollars. In 7 years we practically doubled the circu- 
lation of money in the United States. 

Then the economic law became operative. Money became 
more plentiful. As money became cheaper prices began 
to rise until in 1920 we had the highest prices in history. 

In 1920 we had a campaign in the United States. The 
Democratic Party was in power and had this vast sum 
of money in circulation, had these good prices—the only 
time I ever saw the farmer have a break—just after the 
World War. ‘The Democrats were responsible because they 
had passed the Federal Reserve Act and had administered 
it. Prices were high and money was plentiful. 

There was an opposition party which did not like the 
high prices and did not like the Democratic Party, that 
wanted to get the Democratic Party out of power and take 
hold of the reins of government. That party met in Chi- 
cago. In the platform declaration of that party it was 
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declared and resolved that prices were too high, that living 
costs were too high, and that if that party were placed in 
power it would bring down those high prices and the high 
cost of living. They were frank enough and honest enough 
to tell the country exactly how they would do it. They were 
going to do it by courageous and intelligent deflation of both 
credit and currency. 

The farmers did not understand what that declaration 
meant. I do not think the bankers understood what it 
meant. The people did not understand what it meant. 
But the voters went and voted that year and put in power 
the party that demanded lower prices. In my State, a 
strong Democratic State, the people voted for that party, 
voting for lower prices for cotton, lower prices for wheat, 
lower wages, lower salaries, lower everything. They did 
not know what they were doing. 

Just as soon as that party came into power, on the 4th 
of March 1921, the party was honest enough to do exactly 
what it promised to do, and from March 4, 1921, until Sep- 
tember 1922, about 18 months, there was taken from cir- 
culation $100,000,000 per month. That made money scarce, 
made money high, and made prices low. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mme. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me suggest to the Senator that the drop 
in farm prices in the year 1920 occurred, at least to the 
extent of 50 percent of it with respect to cotton and to- 
bacco, in the months of September and October 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of 1920. 

Mr. BAILEY. Or prior to the election. Let us get the 
facts. That is what I am endeavoring to get. From May 
to August 1920 prices dropped until in September the price 
of cotton was around 20 cents, and by the time of the No- 
vember election cotton was about 15 cents a pound. I am 
just getting the data as to the time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This party’s convention was 
held the 20th of June 1920. They adopted this platform 
plank on June 20, 1920. As the fall approached it was seen 
that the chances for success of the party in power sustaining 
itself were fading and the chances for success of the party 
that made this declaration were improving. The smart 
speculators, knowing what would happen if the Republicans 
won that year, began to sell and prices began to go down, 
and the drop did occur in the summer and fall of 1920, but 
after the platform declaration of the Republican Party at 
Chicago, June 20, 1920. 

Mr. BORAH. Mme. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. When was it that the Federal Reserve 
Board met in Washington and resolved that they would 
deflate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That was May 25, 1920. The 
matter of money is always a managed matter. That is the 
kind of money the people have had for 150 years—managed 
money. In May of 1920, in this body, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. McCormick, rose on the other side 
of the aisle and proposed a simple, innocent-looking resolu- 
tion calling on the Federal Reserve Board to advise the Sen- 
ate what plans the Board had for reducing prices and provid- 
ing money to take care of the crops of that year, the purpose 
being to get the Federal Reserve Board to make a statement 
of what they were going to do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mme. Presiden 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have not heard all of the Senator’s 
argument. Does the Senator contend that a general rise in 
the price level would solve the farm problem? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We had a general rise in 
the price level from 1933 until March of this year, and we 
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found prices gradually going up. Other things, of course, 
operated. I do not claim that the price level did it all; but 
I do claim that until we get the price level adjusted and 
stabilized it is not possible for anything else to be permanent. 
We cannot pass a tax bill, we cannot pass a tariff bill, we 
cannot pass appropriation bills, we cannot pass any kind of 
legislation that will be permanent until we have this yard- 
stick, the price level, fixed and stabilized. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I may be permitted to say so, I 
have always followed the Senator’s arguments with a great 
deal of interest, for he has made a great contribution to the 
study of money. However, I am glad to hear him say that 
he does not believe that a mere rise in prices and change 
in the value of the dollar would solve the farm problem. 

We had a low price level in 1910; and at that time the 
national income was $28,000,000,000, of which the farmers 
had about 18 percent. 

By 1920 the national income had risen to $66,000,000,000, 
and the farmers got 2 percent less out of the national 
income than they got in 1910 under a low price level. 

By 1921 the farmers proportion of the national income 
had dropped to a little more than 12 percent. 

By 1929, during the high price rise under the so-called 
Hoover and Coolidge prosperity, the farmers’ income dropped 
to about 10 percent of the national income. 

So the higher the prices and the larger the national 
income, the less and less the farmers were gradually getting 
out of the national income. I am glad, therefore, that the 
Senator recognizes that other things than the increase of 
prices are involved in the distribution of income and wealth. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mme, President, in this 
connection I desire to submit some figures. 

In 1929 we had a high price level. That high price level 
produced a national income of $69,000,000,000. That high 
price level produced a value of farm property in the sum of 
$66,000,000,000. That high price level produced a farm in- 
come of $13,000,000,000, With that high price level, our 
exports in 1919 were $8,000,000,000. With that high price 
level, we had income of the Treasury—which means taxes 
collected—in the sum of $6,000,000,000. 

In 1932 we had a low price level. Under that low price 
level the national income decreased to $39,000,000,000. The 
former amount of $69,000,000,000 was reduced to $39,000,- 
000,000. The value of farm property under the high price- 
level of $66,000,000,000 was reduced under the low price level 
to $36,000,000,000. The farm income fell from $13,000,- 
000,000 under the high price level to $5,000,000,000 under the 
low price level. The value of exports fell from $8,000,000,- 
000 under the high price level to $1,600,000,000. The income 
of the Treasury fell from $6,000,000,000 under the high 
price level to $2,100,000,000 under the low price level. 

The country may take its choice. If the country wants 
a high national income, high farm values, high farm income, 
high exports, high income to the Treasury, then have a 
high price level. If it wants a low national income, low 
value for farm property, low farm income, low exports, 
and low Treasury income, then go down to a low price 
level. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mme. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree with the Senator that that 
premise is correct. However, we have found that while the 
farmers may have had higher prices on a higher price level, 
the proportion of the national income received by the farm- 
ers kept decreasing, due to other policies, so that on a low 
price level they had a greater share of the national income 
than they have had on a high price level, not due to the 
fact that prices had risen, but because there were other 
policies which had to do with the distribution of national 
income which interfered with the farmer getting his share. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the Senator for his 
contribution to this discussion. The question now is, Who is 
going to fix the price level? Who is going to say whether 
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we shall have a high price level; a medium price level, or a 
low price level? Whoever does that will perform a most 
important function. 

The Constitution says that the Congress shall perform that 
function. The Congress has not done it in 150 years, and 
apparently the Congress does not propose to do it. Fora 
long time it has been done indirectly by men behind the 
scenes. That power now is in the hands of various Federal 
agencies, and apparently they have not come to any agree- 
ment, because from 1933 to March of 1937 the price level 
has been going up and prices have been rising; from March 
to this date the price level has been going down, and prices 
have been falling. No one has passed upon the proposition; 
and I think it is high time that the Congress should enact 
legislation creating some Federal agency and suggesting to 
that Federal agency the proper point for the fixing of the 
price level, so that it will not hurt one class and help the 
other class too much; and then, when that price level is 
determined upon, stabilize that price level and prevent these 
depressions and so-called recessions. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mme. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I might call attention to the fact that 
during the high prices from, say, 1923 to 1927, the statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce show that income to 
the farmer dropped 40 percent, while by 1929, under a high- 
price level, the farmer got a little over 10 percent of the na- 
tional income, which gradually dropped after 1929 to 1932, 
when the farmer got a little over 7 percent of the national 
income. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A moment ago I made the 
Statement that when we were on a gold basis, from 1920 to 
1932, the value of commodities fluctuated to the extent of 
102 cents to the dollar. In 1920 the dollar in terms of com- 
modities was valued at 65 cents, which meant that prices 
were high. In 1932 in commodities measured by this index, 
on the average, the dollar was worth 167 cents, which meant 
that prices were low. That showed a fluctuation in com- 
modity .values of 102 cents in 12 years, at a time when we 
were on a gold basis, and the gold dollar did not change in 

. I am contending that even though we have a gold 
standard, we can change the price level and not change the 
gold content of the dollar, and I shall prove that in just a 
moment. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mme. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before the Senator leaves the subject mat- 
ter of extraordinary prices in the war period and the after- 
math, and the consequence or cause, if he wishes to put it 
that way, of the increase by 100 percent of the money in 
circulation, I should like to have him discuss what, if any, 
effect the war itself, and European buying, and the lending 
policy of this Government and the American people them- 
Selves to consumers abroad had in bringing about those 
consequences, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Anyone must admit that our 
lending policy after the war had something to do with these 
high prices. There is no question about that. There is no 
question that the practice of foreigners buying our securities 
has an effect upon the price of securities. 

Mr. BAILEY. They bought our wheat and our cotton in 
enormous quantities. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Of course, that is so. No 
one can deny that. 

Mr. BAILEY. That was abnormal. That was not an op- 
eration of the American Government. That was not a man- 
agement of money, was it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will reply to that in the 
language of the Federal Reserve Board in 1920, when they 
replied to the request in the McCormick resolution to state 
to the Senate what plans they had for bringing down these 
high prices. The Federal Reserve Board replied that their 
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plans were to do it through deflation; and they proceeded 
to state—and it is in the Recorp—just what they were going 
to do. They were going to notify all the banks, “Quit mak- 
ing loans; not only quit making loans, but commence col- 
lecting the loans you already have out, and pay us, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the money that you owe us.” 

Mr. BAILEY. I will corroborate that statement. I think 
our Attorney General at that time, Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, 
instituted an investigation on account of the high prices 
of commodities. The Senator remembers that, does he not? 
Then we had the War Finance Corporation. That suspended 
operations at that time. That was in May 1920, was it not? 
But all of these consequences in the way of the extraor- 
dinary circulation of money, and the high commodity prices 
from 1916 to 1920, were at least directly related to the war 
condition and the immense European buying and the whole 
American lending policy. Am I not right about that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think the Senator is 

correct. 
A moment ago I made the statement that we could change 
the price level or the value of the dollar and still not change 
the gold content of the dollar. Now I wish to explain what 
I meant by that statement. 

Today gold is valued in terms of currency at $35 an ounce. 
Today wheat is valued, for illustration only, at $1 per bushel. 
Hence, an ounce of gold is worth 35 bushels of wheat. Today 
cotton is valued at 7 cents a pound. A bale of cotton weighs 
500 pounds. Hence a bale of cotton is valued today at $35 
a bale. It is my contention that we are able to increase the 
prices of wheat and cotton and other commodities without 
altering or modifying the present gold content of the dollar. 

Here is a simple formula: 

At this point I will read from a release of the Federal 
Reserve Board itself. The release is dated November 9, and 
in this release is a quotation from a former release of 
October 23, and it is from that that I read. 

The Federal Reserve Board is discussing its credit policy 
and stating what it is going to do if prices should fall too 
much or should rise too much. I quote: 

If, therefore, there is any indication that the recent recession 
might develop into a major economic depression, the administra- 
tion would certainly be ready with its corrective weapons, monetary 
and others. It can desterilize gold, reduce member bank reserve 
requirements, or engage in further open-market operations. 

There we have the declaration of the Federal Reserve 
Board itself as to what it can do to keep prices from going 
any lower. Open-market operations is the power of the 
Board to control the money in circulation. The Federal 
Reserve Board has the power to go into the open market and 
buy bonds to any extent it cares to, and pay for those bonds 
in currency. To the extent it does that, it increases the 
currency in circulation. To the extent that it increases the 
currency in circulation, to that extent the currency becomes 
cheaper, and to the same extent prices go higher. 

I believe we can fix the price level at any point we see fit 
to fix it and not make any change in the gold content of the 
dollar. Let it stand where it is, at 15.5 grains 0.9 fine. 
I am not in favor of any change. It is not necessary to 
have any change. We can control the price level through 
these various powers the Federal Reserve have indicated, 
and as heretofore stated in the course of my remarks, being 
a catalog of what has been done and what is proposed to 
be done to influence the value of the dollar. 

The most powerful influence would be the open-market 
operations. Under this practice the Federal Reserve System 
would purchase United States bonds in the open market and 
would pay for them with Federal Reserve notes or their 
equivalent. Through such a practice the price of wheat and 
cotton could be raised to practically any desired figure. 

Does anyone doubt the statement that if the Federal 
Reserve Board should go into the open market and begin 
to buy bonds, with 837, 000,000, 000 of them outstanding, they 
could buy one billion or ten billion or twenty billion or thirty 
billion dollars of bonds and put that much money in cir- 
culation; and if they did, what would be the price of wheat, 
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or what would be the price of cotton? No one could tell, of 
course, but it must be admitted that so soon as we begin to 
put money into circulation, the money value is diluted, it 
becomes weaker, it will not buy as much. That means that 
prices rise, and to the extent that the Federal Reserve Board 
operates under open-market policies, to that extent prices 
will be increased. There is no trouble in raising the price 
of wheat to $2, or raising the price of cotton to 20 cents a 
pound. If the price of wheat were raised to $2 a bushel, how 
much would the ounce of gold be worth in terms of wheat? 
Now an ounce of gold is worth 35 bushels of wheat. If we 
raise the price of wheat, through open-market operations, 
to $2, then the ounce of gold would be worth only 1714 
bushels of wheat. 

The price of cotton is now about 7 cents a pound. In- 
crease it to 14 cents a pound, or increase the price of cotton 
to any point seen fit, through open market operations, and 
the value of the ounce of gold would be decreased in terms 
of bales of cotton. Through a dilution of the money in 
circulation by the addition of new money, the prices not 
only of wheat and cotton, but of all domestic commodities, 
would rise. 

Through the inauguration of such a policy, and if such a 
policy should be continued, it would not be difficult to double 
the price not only of cotton and wheat, but of all com- 
modities. As I have said, if wheat should be increased from 
$1 per bushel to $2 per bushel, then the ounce of gold would 
not be worth 35 bushels of wheat, but would be worth only 
17% bushels. Likewise, the ounce of gold would not be 
worth one bale of cotton, but instead would be worth only 
one-half a bale; hence, it must be admitted by all who will 
make any sort of study of the money question that the value 
of gold per ounce may be fixed in terms of commodities at 
any point to promote the best interest of the country to be 
served. 

No one can take exception to the soundness of that state- 
ment. Yet there are high authorities of this Government 
which attempt to take exception to it. But the effect of 
their acts is exactly contrary to their public statements. So 
long as any nation can protect the value of its monetary 
unit in a fixed amount of gold in foreign exchange, it may 
at the same time fix the value of such monetary unit in 
terms of domestic commodities at any point it may deem to 
be in the best interests of its people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mme. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator believe that the Federal 
Reserve Board has sufficient power over this subject to deal 
effectively with it now in the interest of an increase of 
prices? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Most certainly I do not be- 
lieve they have sufficient power. The agency which handles 
money should have all the power over money. The agency 
which regulates the value of the dollar should have all the 
power the Congress has, and Congress has all power over 
money. So, in order to deal with this problem, the Con- 
gress should exercise its power by delegating it to some 
Federal agency. Congress cannot do the thing itself.. We 
cannot go into these matters and handle rediscount rates 
and open-market operations. Our committees are too busy; 
they have not the time or the facilities. There should be 
created a Federal agency, and to that agency there should 
be delegated all power over money. 

As I have said on other occasions, we now have four or 
five or six Federal agencies having some power over money. 
The Federal Reserve Board does not have all power over the 
value of money, but it has some power. Before it can exer- 
cise that power, it has to call in five agents of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and get their permission to act; and I 
am against that provision of the law. 

When this matter is settled there will be one Federal 
agency, and I favor the Federal Reserve Board being the 
agency. It cannot be any other. We have heard it said 
that we should have a monetary authority newly created, 
but that cannot be. If we create a new Federal monetary 
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authority, we must give that new authority all power over 
money. If we do that, we must take away the power the 
Federal Reserve Board now has over money, and that would 
destroy the present Federal Reserve Board, and there is no 
occasion for creating a new monetary authority when we 
have a Federal Reserve Board which has some power and 
could exercise more power if it had the power and had a 
~ mandate to govern it in the exercise of the power. 

I think the Federal Reserve Board should have all the 
power the Congress has over money, with a mandate, which 
mandate could be changed from time to time by the Con- 
gress if the Congress saw fit to do so. I think the mandate 
should be that the Federal Reserve Board should be created 
into a monetary authority, a Federal agency. The Federal 
Reserve Board is not now a Federal agency; it is a private 
agency. The building on Constitution Avenue in which 
it lives and functions is not a Federal building; it is a 
private building, erected out of the profits from the Federal 
Reserve System. The gentlemen who occupy those offices, 
and the 350 or more employees, are not paid by the Federal 
Government; they are paid by the System, through a tax 
upon the banks, out of the profits of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

I favor changing that board into a Federal agency, called 
the Monetary Authority. Then I favor fixing the policy of 
this Nation over money, fixing the price level at, say, 100, 
as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and direct the 
Federal Reserve Board to adjust the value of the dollar to 
that price level, and keep the price level stable, as nearly 
as is humanly possible. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the absolute necessity for 
legislation in order to effectuate what the Senator desires. 
There are no agencies now which could accomplish what 
the Senator thinks should be accomplished. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Absolutely not. Yet we are 
150 years old, supposed to be an intelligent Nation, and the 
Congress is supposed to be composed of intelligent Mem- 
bers, but they will not even listen to a discussion that has 
to do with the most important question confronting the 
people. 

We sit here and see the price level change, and every time 
it goes up a point property values go down $4,000,000,000. 
It has gone up eight points in 8 months, and property 
values have fallen at least $4,000,000,000 for every point, 
which makes $32,000,000,000. Reports I have from re- 
sponsible authorities show that there has been that much 
loss on the New York Stock Exchange alone. 

In March I introduced a bill to adjust this matter. I in- 
troduced a bill proposing to transform the Federal Reserve 
Board into a monetary authority. I did the best I could to 
state the proper policy for the Government, In the bill I 
gave my interpretation of the standards by which they 
should fix the value of the dollar. Then I directed them to 
follow those standards and adjust the value to that fixed 
point, and thereafter to keep the dollar stable in terms of 
commodities. - 

In the bill I propose to give the monetary authority all 
power over money the Congress has, and then hold them 
responsible. I regret to say that I knew I could not get any 
results from the Banking and Currency Committee, and not 
desiring to introduce a bill and put it in cold storage forever, 
I asked that the bill be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. That is the committee out of which 
the other monetary amendment came. The other monetary 
amendment has been followed by the nations of the world. 
General Hugh Johnson stated that such enactment was the 
most brilliant single accomplishment of the Roosevelt 
administration. 

I desire to get results because I am convinced the question 
of the value of money is the most important question pend- 
ing before the Congress, before the Nation, and before the 
world. The United States is the leader for the world, 
whether or not we know it. We cannot avoid it. What 
we do or what we fail to do is reflected throughout the world. 
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Desiring to get action, I had the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. A subcommittee was 
appointed and held hearings, and I exhibit here to the Sen- 
ate a copy of the transcript of the hearings, a volume of 
something like 300 pages. 

In the consideration of the farm bill it was agreed by the 
committee that the committee report should embrace a 
statement of the committee’s opinion about the relation of 
money to prices. As a result, the last eight pages of the 
committee report are devoted to this one question. I did 
not ask the committee to incorporate my bill as an amend- 
ment to the farm bill. Unless this idea can gain support 
there would be no object in bringing it out in the form of a 
bill. There would be no object in adding it as a separate 
title to the farm bill. So I did not ask that it be incorpo- 
rated as a part of the bill. I preferred to bring it out in the 
committee report, and I preferred to explain the need for 
such legislation here on the floor of the Senate. 

Mme. President, I now move that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry be discharged from the further 
consideration of Senate bill 1990, for the regulation and 
stabilization of agricultural and commodity.prices through 
the regulation and stabilization of the value of the dollar, 
pursuant to the power conferred on the Congress by para- 
graph 5 of section 8 of article I of the Constitution, and for 
other purposes, and that the bill, together with a copy of the 
report on Senate bill 2787, and the hearings on Senate bill 
1990, held by the subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, be referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency for its consideration. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mme. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma if he does not think it would be better to 
try to get the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
report the bill favorably, and then if it shall be thought 
wise, let the bill be referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mme. President, 5 years 
ago we took a course which brought results. Even after the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had in substance rec- 
ommended the amendment, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency contended that under the rules of the Senate it 
had jurisdiction over the subject matter. We must all con- 
cede that the Committee on Banking and Currency does 
have jurisdiction of this matter. It was not my purpose in 
asking to have the bill originally referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry that that committee should ex- 
ercise full jurisdiction over the subject matter. It was my 
plan to do something through that committee which could 
not be done through the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
now investigated, and that committee has submitted its re- 
port. It is proper now for the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to take jurisdiction, and act upon the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. If 
the Committee on Banking and Currency refuses to consider 
the subject matter upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, then it will be time for 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to take further 
steps in the matter. I think that answers the inquiry of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be discharged from 
the further consideration of Senate bill 1990, and that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
together with the report on Senate bill 2787, and the hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on Senate bill 1990. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mme. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks an article entitled “Planned 
Deflation Succeeds Too Well, Says Barrows,” published in 
American Banker of Wednesday, December 1, 1937. 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PLANNED DEFLATION SUCCEEDS Too WELL, Says BARROWS—PROVIDENCE 
BANK STATISTICIAN TRACES STEPS IN DEFLATION AND MOVES TO 
CHECK PRESENT DECLINE 


Provence, R. I., November 30—In a recent talk to Providence 
businessmen Fred B. Barrows, statistician of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co., pointed out that planned deflation was suc- 

too well. 

“For some 4 years we have been living in a planned economy,” 
Mr. Barrows said. “First, we had planned inflation; now we are 
experiencing planned deflation. No one now questions but that 
the devaluation of the dollar, the forced expansion of bank credit 
through sale of deficit-created Government bonds, the pump prim- 
ing, and such like were steps in a plan for inflation, or, as its 
proponents preferred to call it, reflation. That it was successful 
is indicated by the sharp rise in commodity prices and stocks from 
1933 to 1936 and by the recovery of business from a deep depres- 
sion to a level above normal. 


A TIMETABLE OF DEFLATION 


“The first of the deflationary, or shall we say counter-deflationary, 
steps was the 50-percent increase in member bank reserve require- 
ments ordered by the Federal Reserve Board July 14, 1936, effective 
August 15. The purpose was to remove some of the as yet un- 
kindled fuel for the fires of inflation, but its effectiveness was 
vitiated by a continued huge inflow of gold from abroad. Accord- 
ingly, on December 21, 1936, the second deflationary step was taken 
in the formation of the gold sterilization policy, by means of which 
incoming gold would be kept out of member bank reserves. This 
was quickly followed on January 30, 1937, by the announcement of 
a further increase in member bank reserve requirements to the 
legal limit, one-half to become effective March 1 and the other May 
1. About a month later the S. E. C. placed further restrictions on 
stock trading by extending its 55-percent margin requirements 
to cover dealings of brokers and dealers for the purpose of elimi- 
nating ‘shoe-string traders’ and discouraging speculative trading. 

“As a consequence of the increase in member bank reserve re- 

ents, New York City banks began early in July 1936 to 
sell Government securities and kept steadily at it, week after 
week, until about 7 weeks ago, reducing their portfolio of govern- 
ments in 15 months by $1,408,000,000 and their holdings of ‘other 
securities’ by $146,000,000, or a total of $1,554,000,000. This proved 
virtually a necessary measure to place them in & position to meet 
withdrawals by out-of-town banks and to build up their own 
reserves to the level which would be required by the expected 
regulations. How closely they reckoned is revealed by the fact 
that in August 1937, despite the huge amount of funds raised by 
the security liquidation, their excess reserves fell to the negligible 
figure of $40,000,000. 

BANK CREDIT CONTRACTED 


“This sale of one billion and a half of securities was a mighty 
defiationary force and as a result bank credit contracted, whereas 
previously for several years it had been expanding at a furious 
rate because of the funding of Government deficits. Also de- 
flatlonary, by comparison, was the absence in 1937 of anything 
like the veterans’ bonus of $1,760,000,000 which was paid in the 
summer of 1936. Furthermore, the Government, through heavier 
taxation, particularly the social security taxes, reached a point 
this year where it is taking in slightly more than it is paying 
out, which resulted in deflating (in a modest degree, to be sure) 
instead of, as in the 3 previous years, violently inflating the Na- 
tion’s credit. Another depressing factor was the rapid succession 
of wage increases obtained by an aggressive labor leadership with 
more or less Government support. If these wage increases were 

on in increased prices, consumer resistance developed and 
volume fell, as was notably the case in the building industries; 
if they were absorbed, profit margins shrunk. 

“As a consequence of these deflationary moves, there was a mild 
tightening of money rates. Ninety-day acceptances rose from the 
extreme low of % percent to a peak of nine-sixteenths, and 
commercial paper from % percent to 1 percent, but nothing 
which by any stretch of the imagination could be called ‘tight 
money’ developed, and these steps did not appear to be having 
the desired effect of stopping the rumaway rise in commodity 
prices or of curbing the speculative fever in stocks. Something 
more direct seemed to be called for. And so on April 2 President 
Roosevelt startled the world by declaring that steel and copper 
prices were too high, that the expansion in durable-goods in- 
dustries had outstripped that of light industries, and that the 
Government would henceforth discourage Federal spending in the 
assistance of heavy-goods industries. Three weeks later in a letter 
to the president of the Civil Service Commission he warned against 
speculation in stocks, bonds, or commodities by Government em- 
ployees, and a few days thereafter, at a press conference, said this 
was and advice for everybody. (Certainly the sequel has proved 
it to be.) 

COMMODITY PRICES DECLINED 

“There was an immediate reaction to these utterances through- 
out the world. Copper, then 17 cents, dropped almost imme- 
diately and has continued downward until it now sells at 11 
cents. Rubber, selling at around 27 cents, has dropped to 15 
cents, and Moody's daily average of staple commodity prices has 
declined 35 percent and is still falling. The stock market reached 
its peak on March 10, but it did not suffer its sharpest decline 
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until after the President’s pronouncement on the subject of stock 

on. The defla forces set in motion by various 
moves recounted accumula’ strength as they progressed. 
Pinally, they impinged upon a stock market made extraordinarily 
thin by New Deal regulations and the climax came in a 57-point 
drop in the industrial stock averages during the 6 weeks following 
Labor Day, causing a rude awakening from the Nation’s dream of 
inflation. 

“But, long before this, Government authorities recognized that 
they had put the brakes on too hard. A prophetic cartoon pub- 
lished last May showed the President in the driver's seat of an 
automobile jamming on the brakes while his fellow passengers, 
business and speculation, went through the windshield. The 
first outward manifestation of deflation came in a 4- to 5-point 
drop in Government bond prices in March. At this juncture, 
apparently under the Eccles philosophy of ‘vigorous Government 
intervention with all the power at its command to deal directly 
with the causes that might endanger the progress of a stable and 
enduring recovery,’ the first steps were taken to counteract the 
previous deflationary moves so far as their effect on the bond 
market was concerned, and more recently further steps have been 
taken to offset the depressing effects in other phases of our domestic 


economy. 

“First, the Treasury bought in the open market, during the month 
of March, $119,000,000 of Government securities for its various 
trust funds, which was from 6 to 10 times as much as are nor- 
mally purchased in any 1 month. Then the Federal Reserve 
banks in March and April $200,000,000 of Government 
bonds, selling short-term Government notes as a partial offset, but 
... tim purpose OF Sip 

0 5 apparently ed purpose of stop- 
ping the decline in bond prices, which have subsequently stabilized 
at a level above the April lows. 

THE AUGUST MONEY SQUEEZE 


“The March-to-June decline in the stock market was too mod- 
erate and orderly to call for any special governmental action, but 
& pinch in the money market in August as excess reserves in 
New York City approached the vanishing point again brought the 
administration into action. This took the form of a reduction of 
one-half percent in the rediscount rates at all 12 Federal Reserve 
banks, the rate at New York being lowered to 1 percent, the 
lowest level ever established by any central bank in the 
of the world. This step was followed on September 12 by the 
desterilization of $300,000,000 of gold and the announcement that 
the Federal Reserve banks would purchase short-term Govern- 
ments during the fall in an amount sufficient to offset the sea- 
sonal increase in monetary circulation. Two weeks later, Septem- 
ber 26, the discount rules were liberalized, making installment 
paper eligible collateral for member-bank borrowing, and shortly 
after that a ruling was made assuring banks that they could 
always borrow 100 percent of the face value of their Government 
securities, regardless of the market price. So liberal have the 
Federal Reserve bank discount rules been made that one writer 
says that banks can now roll up their rugs and borrow on them. 
These steps seem to have been effective in preserving an extraordi- 
narily stable market for Government and high-grade corporate 
bonds throughout the hectic developments in the stock market 
since Labor Day; in fact, recently Government bonds have turned 
up and currently are at the highest points since the middle of 
August. 

STEPS TOWARD REFLATION 

“Another step—and the first obviously intended to assist the 
stock market—was the lowering of the margin requirements by the 
Federal Reserve Board from 55 percent to 40 percent and the placing 
of a new 50-percent margin requirement on short sales, these rules 
tending to make it harder to sell short and easier to buy or hold 
securities. Further developments of counterdeflationary import 
include: Revision of undistributed-profits and capital-gains taxes, 
now proposed by Congress; resumption of open-market operations 
by the Federal Reserve banks; adoption by President Roosevelt of a 
conciliatory tone toward business; the offering of an olive branch 
by the administration to the utilities; the proposal of a program 
to stimulate building construction in a big way. These moves, as 
yet seem ineffective in stopping the defiation just as contrary moves 
last spring seemed for a time powerless to curb inflation. But the 
longer record reveals conclusively that an incipient boom was 
squelched by a series of moves which did not include the use in 
any important degree of the time-honored weapon of ‘tight money. 
Governor Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board, said on March 15: 
‘I do not believe that sharp price rises in certain basic commodi- 
ties should be controlled at this stage of the recovery by a restrictive 
money policy. * * The upward spiral of wages and prices 
into inflationary price levels can be as disastrous as the downward 
spiral of deflation. If such a condition should develop, the Govern- 
ment should intervene in the public interest by taking such action 
FVV He seems to have proved 

point. 

It is not likely that any of the planners expected such a collapse 
in the stock market as has occurred or a severe set-back in busi- 
ness, but economic forces once set in motion gather increasing 
force and cannot be reversed at will. There is always a substantial 
time lag between cause and effect. We are now feeling some of 
the effects of deflationary steps taken 9 months or more ago. We 
may not experience the reaction from recent inflationary steps for 
several months to come. But the administration can claim little 
credit for nipping a boom in the bud if severe deflation and pro- 
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longed depression should be the ultimate price required, and so it 
will be interesting to see what further steps may be taken to 
stimulate recovery and how effective they, or those steps already 
taken, will prove to be.” 

Mr. LEE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Andrews k Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Ashurst Connally King Pope 
Austin Copeland La Follette Russell 
Bailey Davis Lee Schwartz 
Dieterich Lodge Schwellenbach 
Barkley Donahey Logan Sheppard 
Berry Ellender Lonergan Shipstead 
Bilbo Frazier Lundeen Smathers 
Borah George McAdoo Smith 
Bridges Gerry M Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, Mich. Gibson McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Gillette 
Bulkley Glass McNary Tydings 
Bulow Graves Maloney Vandenberg 
Burke Green Moore Van Nuys 
Byrd Hale Norris Wagner 
Byrnes Harrison ye Walsh 
Capper Hayden O'Mahoney White 
Caraway Hitchcock Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LEE. Mme. President, I wish to discuss first the 
background leading up to the question which now confronts 
us, then the bill, and then an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute which I propose to offer at the end of my 
remarks. 

Oklahoma has ranked as high as second in the production 
of wheat; her average rank for the past 10 years has been 
third in the production of wheat, sixth in the production of 
cotton, and twentieth in the production of corn. So it can 
readily be seen that we from Oklahoma are interested in all 
three of these commodities. We do not produce any tobacco 
or rice. Therefore I am not attempting to offer a substitute 
affecting those two commodities. 

While I was not born in Oklahoma, I got there as soon 
afterward as I could. Oklahoma was first opened up as 
the Indian Territory. My family moved there when I was 
3 years old. Then the western strip was opened, and the 
first time I remember ever seeing the western part of the 
State I was looking out of the rear end of a covered wagon. 
The old hound dog was trotting under the coupling pole 
and her tongue was pointing west. We went farther west 
when the strip was opened, dug a hole in the ground and 
lived in it, and called it a dugout. So did thousands of 
others. 

The opening of Oklahoma was the land-vent method 
employed by the Government in attempting to solve the 
depression of 1893. By the land-vent method, the opening 
up of new lands to settlement, it was sought to drain off the 
unemployed, to drain off the disinherited who had accumu- 
lated in the already settled sections of the country. In 
fact, every depression until the last has been postponed, 
though not solved, by the land-vent method—by opening 
new frontiers and allowing those without jobs to go out 
and take up land. 

I saw them come to Oklahoma when they were young and 
strong. Their blood was red and their step was quick. 
There was a gleam of hope in their eyes. I saw them dig 
into the ground and make homes called dugouts. I saw 
them cut the timber in eastern Oklahoma and build cabins 
and live in them. I saw them live in tents. I saw one en- 
tire town of tents which is now a considerable city. They 
had farms then, they lived on alkali water and white gravy 
in order to hold those farms, to improve them, and to settle 
them. They pioneered. They weathered the drought of 
pioneer years in order that they might have homes to 
shelter them in their old age. Today they are farmers 
without farms and homesteaders without homes. The spark 
of fire in their eyes has died. Some of them have given 
up hope. Most of them are old now, looking for a pension 
to keep them alive until old age shall take them away. 
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How did they lose those farms? They were lost in the 
same way that farms were lost in the other States prior to 
that time. There are four main reasons why they lost their 
farms. One was because of taxes on the farm, the home- 
stead tax. Some States are making progress toward a 
homestead exemption to answer that reason for the loss 
of homes. 

Another reason for the loss of homes was the high inter- 
est rates on the loans which the farmers had to pay in 
order to secure equipment and seed, and so on, with which 
to start a farm on 160 acres of raw land. 

The third reason they lost their homes and farms was the 
lowered yields resulting from soil erosion. We are fighting 
that problem, as well as trying to lower the interest rates, 
and have done something in that direction. 

But the most important reason why they lost their homes, 
as affects our consideration of the problem today at least, 
was because of low selling and high buying, because the 
commodities they sold brought too little and the commod- 
ities they bought cost too much. 

Mme. President, have you considered the farmer today? 
I have in mind the real John Brown dirt farmer, not the 
farmers who farm the farmer, but the farmers who farm 
the soil. Today my colleague [Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma] 
has told the Senate what a high percentage of them are 
tenants, particularly in the cotton-producing sections of the 
United States. Their children work in the fields; they can- 
not go to school. This time of the year their hands are like 
little claws that bleed; they chap and crack open. They 
cannot stop, though; they must work, for it takes the whole 
family, working full time, in order to eke out a bare sub- 
sistence. Perhaps they have a ramshackle Ford in which 
they move from place to place. They are nomads; they 
have no homes. The peasants of Europe have their huts, 
but the cotton farmers of America have not where to lay 
their heads. They move on from year to year. It may be 
that they move in a covered wagon; they used to do so. 
They live in shacks which oftentimes are not fit to house the 
livestock they work. That is the farmer today in the cotton- 
growing sections. 

Other farmers may be a little better off, but the general 
average is pretty low. They are fortunate if they are able 
to enjoy a picture show once a week. They take their baths 
not in a bathtub, but in an old tin washtub. Their clothes, 
although they produce enough cotton to clothe the world, 
are too ragged to keep out the cold. 

What happened to the farmer? Early in the history of 
this Nation the furnace fires of the industries of the East 
began to dazzle Congress, and Congress began to smile on 
the factory and to frown on the farm. It was argued then, 
and with good logic, that if we were to be a great nation we 
must have industries, and if we were to have industries we 
must protect the new industries from the competition of 
Europe; therefore, we must establish tariff walls for their 
protection. That was accepted with the full belief and un- 
derstanding that those tariff walls, when our industrial insti- 
tutions were on a firm footing, would be lowered, if not re- 
moved entirely; but exactly the opposite is what happened. 
The higher the tariff walls went, the stronger became the 
industrial group, and the higher the tariff walls went. It was 
a never-ending circle, and the farmer began to feel the dif- 
ference. He continued to sell in the world market in compe- 
tition with the Hindu of India, in competition with the Hot- 
tentot of the islands, in competition with the pauperized 
labor of the world. He had to sell his commodities in the 
world market and had to buy in a protected market. He 
was on “the plowed ground,” so to speak. I presume most 
Senators know what I mean when I make that statement. 
When a farmer hitches up a five-horse gang plow one of the 
horses has to walk on the plowed ground, and if he is al- 
lowed to remain in that position he will wear out. So it is 
necessary to change the horses and put another one on the 
plowed ground once in a while. But the farmer has been left 
walking on the plowed ground since the beginning of this 
Nation; he is still on the plowed ground, and he is about to 
give out. 
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With the raising of the tariff wall his condition became 
worse. He is, however, a game fellow, and he sought to im- 
prove his condition by increasing his production. He went in 
debt for power machinery and became a victim of his own 
efforts. The more he produced the cheaper became the price 
of his commodity. It was a never-ending circle. He is still 
buying in a protected market and selling in the world market. 

He was once the sinew and bone of America. Today he is 
walking the highways asking for a job on relief or asking 
somebody, who is perhaps the owner of a farm, for a chance 
to try to scratch a living out of that farm. 

In Oklahoma we have oil volcanoes that sometimes abso- 
lutely darken the sky. Once I saw one which sprayed the 
windshield of an automobile 18 miles away so that it had to 
be wiped off every few minutes. Yet the greatest wealth of 
Oklahoma is in the first 6 inches of the soil—agriculture. 
Therefore, we are confronted with the necessity of doing 
something about the difference between the industrial inter- 
ests of America and the farmer. 

We have no more new lands today. Therefore we cannot 
solve the problem by opening new territories and draining 
off the unemployed. Consequently, we must face the prob- 
lem and solve it. 

As my colleague has just stated, in 1920 a group of financial 
masters met in the United States and decided that dollars 
were too cheap, that they would make fewer dollars and 
make them more dear. Farm commodities were too high in 
price, they said, so they would change the dollar and control 
the value of the commodity. I agree with my colleague that 
it is difficult to stabilize the income of the farmer by trying 
to stabilize the commodity and let the dollar be controlled 
by private interests. The two together control the net in- 
come of the farmer. Control one and leave the private 
interests controlling the other, and we make the farmer the 
goat. Therefore I agree with my colleague on that point. 

In 1920 the depression started. How was it done? It was 
done by changing the rediscount rules on paper so that a 
little bank in my State could not rediscount Liberty bonds 
and get money on them. John Brown would come into a 
little bank and say, “I have to have some money.” The 
banker would say, “I will have to foreclose on that note of 
yours that I already hold. I have a $100 mortgage on your 
wheat crop.” Brown would say, “But my wheat crop is not 
ready to harvest.” That did not make any difference. That 
little bank had to fold up, and the larger banks all over the 
country had to fold up because of the changing of that policy. 

I believe in the Constitution. I even believe in that part 
which some people think constitutes the whole Constitution, 
that we cannot take property without due process of law. 
Does anyone believe that when the dollar was so changed 
and property was foreclosed, that was taking property by 
due process of law? I borrowed on my farm one bushel of 
wheat and when my debt came due I had to pay back six 
bushels of wheat. That is in terms of the farmers’ language. 
I borrowed money when wheat was $1.50 a bushel and when 
I paid it back I was selling wheat at 24 cents a bushel at my 
little country market. I borrowed one and paid back six, 
and that is what the farmer was doing. Consequently, the 
banks foreclosed on his property. 

Senators, if you were members of an American jury, I 
would submit to you the question whether it is taking prop- 
erty by due process of law when a financial group can create, 
by a financial coup, a dishonest dollar that takes away a 
man's property. I do not think so. In any event the farmer 
was foreclosed. 

If we could give the farmer parity on his commodity—at 
least, his share of the American market—that would have a 
stabilizing influence both on the dollar and on the commod- 
ity, because that is what parity means. It means a com- 
parison. It means that a bushel of wheat shall have the 
same buying power today, in comparison with the cost of 
commodities the farmer has to buy, that it had in the period 
between 1909 and 1914. That would have a leveling influence. 

I never was one who favored mere cost of production. I 
think a man ought to get more than cost of production. I 
never favored just a living wage. I do not think a man ought 
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to work all his life for his living. It makes me think of the 
toughest piece of luck I ever heard of—of the old guy who 
was working for his board and lost his appetite. [Laughter.] 
Cost of production ought to have a “plus” on it. It ought 
to be more than cost of production. Of course, cost of pro- 
duction is difficult to determine, yet I suppose it could be 
determined. 

Our trouble is not overproduction but underconsumption. 
On my place in Oklahoma today I need barbed wire; I need 
paint; I need lumber; I need harness. There is hardly any 
end to what I need, and as soon as the income from the 
farm will justify I shall buy it. What is true of me is true 
of every other farmer. Whether he is operating his farm 
directly by hired labor or tenant, it is true all over the coun- 
try. It is not a question of overproduction but of poor 
distribution. I used to know an old fellow who illustrated 
the idea some folks have of the situation. He had the most 
whiskers I ever saw on the face of a human being. They 
hung down like a long mattress below his face, but the top of 
his head was as bald and as slick as an egg. I looked at him 
and said, “That is just our situation today—overproduction 
and poor distribution.” [Laughter.] 

I never did believe in the overproduction angle of the sit- 
uation. I think if every hungry mouth in the United States 
were fed today, it would take care of any so-called overpro- 
duction. If every ill-clad body were well clothed, it would 
knock such a hole in our cotton surplus that it would make 
it look like a snowball on the east steps of the Capitol next 
July. No; Mr. President, it is not overproduction. We are 
working on the wrong end of the problem when we work on 
that end of it. We ought to work on the end of stimulating 
the buying power of the consumer and giving him a chance 
to consume. 

Let us see what brought the last depression to its final 
climax. I know a farmer who lives on the edge of my home 
town of Norman. He buys and sells cowhides. He took to 
Oklahoma City, as good a market as any, 127 cowhides and 
sold them and went to buy one set of tug harness. It took all 
he got for 127 cowhides and $9 additional cash to buy one 
set of tug harness. I understand it takes about one and one- 
half hides to make a good set of tug harness. When he 
reached that point he had to quit buying harness that he 
Was depending on cattle hides to buy. 

It reached the point where it took 600 bushels of wheat to 
buy a Peter Shutler wagon. Ordinarily it takes a little over 
100 or possibly 200 bushels of wheat to buy such a wagon, 
It reached the point where it took 3 bales of cotton to buy 
an ordinary old-fashioned walking cultivator. So the farmer 
stopped buying. He had to stop. When he stopped buying, 
the merchant stopped selling. When the merchant stopped 
Selling, the wholesaler stopped selling. When the wholesaler 
stopped selling, of course, he stopped buying, and when he 
stopped buying the manufacturer had to stop manufacturing. 
So the wheels stopped turning and the wage earners started 
hitchhiking and the depression was on. 

The place to start the cure is at the place where the trouble 
began. That is with the farmer. That is exactly what this 
administration did when it had an opportunity. It started 
relief where the trouble really began. It began sending money 
out to the forks of the creek and out to the country. Before 
this administration came into power an effort was made, 
and I believe a sincere effort, by the preceding administra- 
tion. They set up the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Its purpose was to finance the big factories, the banks, and 
the big concerns with the hope that they could keep going. 
It was not loans they needed. What they needed was cash 
customers. The loans did not help them any. If one goes 
to oil a cultivator, where does he put the oil? Does he pour 
it all over the top of the tongue? Certainly not. He has to 
get the grease where the squeak is. So they had to get the 
grease where the squeak was, and that was in the hands of 
the farmer. 

It is the same old philosophy, the two schools of thought, 
and sometimes I wonder if one of them is thought. One 


believes in taking care of the big fellow on the theory that 
he will take care of the litile fellow. The other believes in 
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taking care of the little fellow and that the big fellow will 
then take care of himself. We cannot pour in at the top 
and expect that it will trickle down. It never reaches the 
place it is intended to reach when that philosophy is 
followed. 

When this administration came into power it had to 
change that philosophy.. Times kept getting worse. We had 
soup lines. In many places the soup lines lasted longer than 
the soup. The grass in the parks was rolled down by the 
farmers who had come to town to see if they could get some- 
thing, while at home the little women were waiting to see 
if the mail would bring them a check to afford them some 
relief. 

Things kept getting worse until one morning we picked up 
the newspaper and read that the banks in Arkansas had 
closed. The next day we read that they had closed in Cali- 
fornia. Minnesota declared her bank holiday, and then 
followed Michigan, Ohio, and New York. Little knots of 
grim-faced men met on the street corners and whispered to 
each other, “What is going to happen? What will happen 
to our Government? Will it stand?” 

In that dark hour, out of the ranks of the people there 
rose a clear, clarion voice calling the people, not of one party 
but the patriots of America, to a crusade against selfishness, 
a crusade to place human rights above property rights. Of 
course, that spells but one name—Roosevelt—and when he 
came in, he came in acting. He started getting out the 
money. At that time, if I am to believe the report I saw, 
10 percent of the families of the United States owned 90 
percent of the Nation’s wealth. Money is the blood of the 
body politic and is just as essential as human blood is to 
the physical body. It is necessary to keep the circulation of 
money going. 

There are two blood streams in the body. One carries 
the blood to the heart, and the other carries the blood from 
the heart. Those two blood streams must be equal. If 
they are not equal there is congestion, and the body suffers. 
Why were they not equal in the body politic? Because 
the money we sent from the agricultural Southwest to the 
the industrial, financial East was greater than the amount 
that came back. The amount we paid for all we bought 
was spent for protected products, and there was an un- 
balancing all the time. We carried it for a while. 

You know, when you are trying to grow a young bull, 
and you want his horns pretty, you want them to come down 
just so, you put a little weight out on the end of each of 
the horns. The weight is hardly noticeable from one 
day to the other, but as time goes on, the horns are bowed 
down. 

The difference in price between what we bought and what 
we sold was little, but as time went on it bowed the back 
of the farm until finally it broke with the load. The two 
blood streams were not equal. We did not get enough for 
what we produced, and we paid too much for what we 
bought. The result was financial congestion in the indus- 
trial East, a financial blood clot at the heart. 

What was the remedy? Break up the congestion. In 
other words, there had been a fast game of hull-gull, and 
the big boys had all the chestnuts, and before the game 
could go on we had to redistribute the chestnuts; and that 
is exactly what we did. We set up the Government force- 
pumps. We began to send out checks to the farmers at 
the forks of the creek. We began to send them out to the 
grass roots, and then those checks began to come to town; 
and when the checks commenced to come to town, then 
the merchants began to order from the factories. The 
wheels started their low hum again, and the hitch-hikers 
commenced to get back their jobs, and that is what changed 
the worst depression in the history of the world back to 
the road toward recovery, at least—getting money, buying 
power, in the hands of the farmer. 

I tell you now, when prosperity comes back in a full 
5 to America, it will come back through the barn 

oor. 

We are already being given the prod down here, trying 
to stampede us into a retreat, trying to give us the tax- 
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repeal jitters. If you think I am burning up with a passion 
to repeal corporation taxes before I take care of the farmer, 
you are mistaken about it. Imagine creating a synthetic 
depression to try to put us into a stampede and jam that 
thing through! For 150 years the farmer was discriminated 
against, and here in a few months’ time the corporations 
are trying to wedge in a claim that they have ahead of the 
farmer. No; it is trying to start again at the wrong end. 

One time a fellow wanted to get to a certain railroad 
Station on time, and he was afraid the train he was on might 
be late, and he just had to get there. He went to the con- 
ductor and gave him a little nip of his toddy, and he said, 
“Conductor, I have just got to make that next station.” The 
conductor said, “All right.” The man looked at his watch 
as the train passed another station, and he saw that they 
were running a little behind, and he went to the conductor 
again and said, “Conductor, I want to make that station. 
Here is another little drink.” Then, a little while later, he 
gave the conductor another drink. He did it two or three 
times. Finally they got to the station, and they got there 
late. The fellow was very much discouraged; and as he 
walked past the engine where the engineer was, he looked 
up to the engineer and said, “You are no good. We are late.” 
The engineer said, “Buddy, you oiled the train at the wrong 
end.” [Laughter.] 

This effort to overcome the present recession by repealing 
taxes is oiling the train at the wrong end. It is not tax- 
repeal that is needed, it is cash customers. That is what we 
are trying to provide by getting buying power into the hands 
of the greatest buying public, the farmers, 31,000,000 persons, 
representing over 6,000,000 farm families. I want to tell you 
now that if the farmers had parity today, I believe everyone 
of the 6,000,000 farmers needs at least one hired hand, and 
some of them more. That would mean taking care of 
6,000,000 unemployed men today, if the farmers had parity, 
and they would put them to work; and when they put them 
to work, what would they put them to work doing? Repair- 
ing; and that calls for more products, and that would set 
the farmers to buying, and that would start the wheels 
turning again. 

If there is any injustice in any of these taxes that we did 
not have in mind when we passed them and it is working 
any particular hardship, certainly it is our intention and 
purpose, when the right time comes, to make such correc- 
tion; but let us take things as they come in the normal 
sequence, and that means that we are to give the farmer 
some relief now. 

I feel that I can speak on the farm question. I know 
farming. I was farmed out every summer. I worked on a 
farm, saved up $12.50, went down to the University of Okla- 
homa to get 4 years’ education on it, and, you may not 
believe it, but before I graduated I had spent every cent of 
that $12.50. [Laughter.] They did not have any N. Y. A. 
then, any National Youth Administration, to help me out. 
Two other fellows and myself “batched.” We lived on ox- 
tail soup and beef tongue in order to make both ends meet 
[laughter], and somehow or other I got through, but I 
always kept my contact with the farm. I said then that as 
soon as I got where I could I wanted to own a farm. I have 
a good farm today, a modern, up-to-date, well-mortgaged 
place [laughter], and I know what I am talking about when 
I talk about farming. That is where I spend my salary 
[laughter] and my vacation, on that farm, and I know what 
I am talking about. 

I want to help pass any wholesale farm legislation that will 
not create more evils than it corrects. I do not want to 
help pass legislation intended to give the farmer a living 
without having him work for it. Of course, he should 
work for it. I know a farmer who has farmed as I should 
like to farm; and if I could farm as he farms I would 
rather be a farmer than a Senator. He does not put all of 
his eggs in one basket. He diversifies. He puts in some 
cotton, and some corn, and some alfalfa, kafircorn, and 
some milo maize, and if they all fail he falls back on his 
dairy products. He sells about $250 worth of watermelons 
and cantaloupes out of his garden during the year, He 
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always has a Thanksgiving turkey and a Christmas goose. 
He has fruits in season 7 months in the year. He eats all 
he can and he cans all he cannot, and he has a car in the 
garage, a Delco in the barn, and electric lights in the house. 
And how did he get all that? Work. And how do I know? 
I was his hired hand for 3 years, and I never caught that old 
man asleep in the 3 years I worked for him, except at 
church. [Laughter.] Why, at night that old fellow would 
just take off his breeches and throw them under the bed 
and roll over and meet them on the other side [laughter] 
and wake up and yell for me to go out and feed the stock. 
Work? I was a son of toil, and at night I looked like a ton 
of soil [laughter], but I felt like an honest man, for I had 
done an honest day’s work. I do not have in mind a plan 
that is going to give anybody a bed of roses. I just want to 
give a man an honest return for honest toil. 

In 1933 we were on the precipice. We were within 6 inches 
of “red” revolution in the United States when this adminis- 
tration started getting money in the hands of the buyer. 
Something had to be done, and it had to be done quickly. It 
had to be done drastically. We could not take all day to do 
it; but I submit that the situation that obtained then does 
not obtain today. The mistakes that were made should not 
be repeated. Oh, yes; we made mistakes. The wonder to me 
is that we did not make more mistakes than we did, consid- 
ering the size of the undertaking and the short time we had 
in which to do it. We had to act. So we plowed up one-third 
of the cotton. 

Now, let me correct a misstatement. Some people do not 
know about cotton. We did not plow up every third row. 
Somebody said that we did. We plowed up a third of the 
acreage. On my place I mowed it, stacked it up, and that 
winter the cattle ate it. Then I put that 30 acres into cane 
and had some more feed for the cattle. 

Those of you who grow cotton know that your biggest in- 
vestment in cotton is labor. Here is a field of cotton before 
it is picked. The chopping is the big item of labor, of course; 
but at my place we cut it before we chopped if, and we were 
not out that labor. The year before that the cotton was 
left in the field. It would not pay for the picking. That was 
after it already had the labor investment in it. So there 
Was some waste—yes; some loss—but it was not as great a 
loss as it was the year before. So we plowed up the cotton. 

All right. We killed the cattle. I saw them shoot down 176 
head of my fine white-faced cattle. Some of them were 
almost too thin to stand up. The drought had made my 
pastures short. The price had been low. I had been holding 
the cattle hoping I could sell them and get a buyer and get 
out on them. I saw them shot down, and that saved them 
from starving. I knew it was going to be done. I called in 
the neighbors. They came in with their pressure cookers, and 
they put up all the meat that was fit to put up. Very little 
of it was wasted. In some cases the cattle were so thin that 
the people did not want the meat, and I fed it to the hogs 
as tankage. So there was some waste. It made my heart 
sick; I was sick that night when I went to bed; but it would 
have made me sicker to see those cattle, one after another, 
fall over in my field and starve to death. Something drastic 
had to be done, and we justified it on that ground. 

What about the little pigs? I want to be the first one to 
shed tears for those little pigs in this debate, because I know 
they are going to be shed. I had 100 head of hogs—pigs, 
sows, gilds, barrows, and so forth—100 head of them. 

I was at that time in Missouri speaking to some teachers’ 
organization there, and my farmer partner could not get in 
touch with me. It was not left open to one very long to take 
advantage of the pig program, so I did not get in on it. I 
had a hundred head. There was a drought and corn in that 
part of my State was a dollar a bushel. You cannot feed 
$-cent hogs on dollar corn without making money upside 
down. Even a college professor knows that. Even we in 
the Senate can understand that. 

I could not take advantage of the plan. I could not fatten 
these hogs, so I just “aged” them. There were 12 of them 
which did not age very well. They died before they were 
aged. Eighty-eight head of them were left. The farmer 
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showed me where different ones had fallen over in the weeds 
and died of starvation. I sold the 88 head that were left for 
$97, the whole 88 head, and sold them to a man who had a 
garbage contract. I got $97 for 88 head of hogs! But you 
should have seen those hogs, The next year I sold four sows 
that brought me a hundred dollars. 

There was some loss, and I did not like to see a loss, but 
which was the greater waste, and which was more humane, 
if we are to look at it from that angle, to knock those hogs 
in the head, or to let them starve to death? There was 
some waste. There was none that could be helped. Where- 
ever we had the facilities to put the pork up, where the pork 
was mature enough to be put up, it was taken care of, but 
there was some waste, and I was sorry, and all of us were 
sorry, but it was the lesser of two wastes. 

Some years ago I rode through Detroit, Mich. I saw mil- 
lions of dollars of industrial property standing dark and 
idle. Men may talk about waste; that is the greatest waste 
that was ever perpetrated in this country, the idleness of 
labor, the idleness of industrial property, the idleness of 
commercial property. That is the great waste. There are 
people who accuse us of waste today who are still accusing 
us of waste and extravagance for feeding the multitudes 
that were turned upon society, upon the highways, by their 
own policies, and that takes nerve indeed. They accuse us 
of waste for taking care of those turned out on account of 
their own policies. It reminds me of the fellow who mur- 
dered his father and mother and then plead to the court for 
mercy on the ground that he was an orphan, [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, we come now to the committee bill. I wish 
to state that the gentleman who conducted the hearings on 
the bill worked, and worked hard. They gave every oppor- 
tunity to all interested to be heard. They presented a bill 
under pressure. I imagine that anyone of them could write 
a better bill than the one before us. If it were the product 
of one mind, it would come more nearly being consistent 
all the way through. I do not mean that as a charge that 
the bill is not consistent, but it was necessary for the com- 
mittee to give in to this thought and that thought; and 
these things are obvious as we go through the bill. 

It is my hope that we can pass a bill which will help agri- 
culture. I want to support the pending bill. There are a 
few features of it which would have to be changed before I 
could bring myself to support it. I wish now to speak on the 
policy only, as we go along, and I hope Senators will allow 
me to finish my remarks before diverting my trend of 
thought as I discuss the bill and the substitute which I 
propose to offer. 

The bill is, of course, the result of a great deal of labor, 
without its being correlated, no doubt, and I know those 
who drew the bill have done the best that could be done 
under the circumstances. They have taken a most gen- 
erous attitude toward every suggestion of an amendment to 
clarify, to correct, or to carry out the purpose; and I appre- 
ciate that. 

However, the bill has in it an element of control which 
is much more severe than the one in the Triple A Act. I 
could not vote for the potato-control bill because I thought 
it was too coercive. The pending bill follows somewhat the 
same plan. Under the Triple A a farmer had the privilege of 
joining in the program or not. If he went in, he was re- 
warded for going in. Under the pending bill he would be 
penalized for staying out, or, if he were forced in by a vote, 
he would be penalized if he did not comply. It is the reverse 
English of the philosophy. I fear the drastic control feature 
will be very offensive to the farmers. 

I know the farmers. The hearings down in Texas were 
held in the Baker Hotel, or perhaps in the Adolphus Hotel. 
When I talk about a farmer I refer to the farmer who tills 
the soil. Most of the farmers I know you would have to 
hog-tie and blindfold to get into a place like one of those 
hotels, on those marble floors, and if you did get them in they 
would feel so out of place that if you fired a question at 
them in the style of a lawyer, “Don’t you believe we ought 
to have some kind of control?” of course you would draw 
from them the affirmative answer you wanted. 
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I do not feel that this is the bill the farmers want. I feel 
that the testimony taken and the statements made are en- 
tirely correct. But I go out to my place and put on cordu- 
roys and sit down between the rows and chew wheat straws 
with the farmers—I mean the real John Brown dirt farmer. 
I know how offended they were at the Bankhead law, for 
instance, and how many said to me, “Josh, I don’t think it’s 
right for me not to be able to sell the stuff I produce.” I 
feel there would be the same reaction to the pending meas- 
ure; indeed, I am sure there would be. 

Of course, the farmers want help; they are going to ask for 
it, and we ought to give it to them. It is said there is a 
voluntary feature in the bill. I have read it. It is just 
about as voluntary as the man handing over his purse when 
a highwayman is in front of him and he is looking down a 
gun barrel, because the bill provides, “You do this or else.” 
That is what it provides, “or else we will not help you at all; 
we will withdraw all help.” 

Furthermore, it provides that one-third and one farmer 
can by their votes prevent the other farmers getting loans. 
It also provides that the others cannot benefit by the quotas 
if one-third and one vote against the quotas in the referen- 
dum. I figure, however, that those are not things beyond 
correction. They should be considered if the bill is to be the 
bill we are really to pass on. 

We are at the crossroads in this country, where we are 
going to have to face the tariff situation as it applies to 
agriculture. We will either have to repeal the tariff laws 
and remove the benefits the manufacturer has or we are 
going to have to give the farmer something to offset them, 
one of the two. We cannot go on any longer under the 
present system. That brings us to the question whether we 
want to repeal the tariff laws or not. 

Our whole economic fabric is so interwoven with the tariff 
that it must be the lesser of two evils to artificially help the 
farmer. There are those who tell us that they want the law 
of supply and demand to operate, but all this time they have 
approved an artificial stimulation of the law of supply and 
demand with the tariffs. They want it to operate naturally 
on the farmer and artificially on the manufacturer. We are 
now at the crossroads, where we are going to have to make 
it operate naturally on both of them or artificially on both 
of them, and the purpose of the proposal before us is to arti- 
ficially stimulate prices so as to offset the tariff. 

When we come to this point, we are confronted with one 
of four proposals. One proposal would be to repeal all the 
tariff laws. I do not believe there is much support here for 
that. There may be those who believe we should adjust 
the tariffs, and I believe some good could be attained through 
such action. 

Second, there is the thought that we can build a tariff 
wall around ourselves and produce for home consumption 
only. I doubt if very many favor that, though some are 
favoring a bill which will tend to that. 

The third is that by artificial means we shall raise the 
price level of farm commodities to parity, and hold them 
there by artificial means, and thus offset the benefits of the 
tariff. 

The fourth proposal, the one I am submitting, is that we 
not try artificially to raise all of the farm prices, but that 
we give the farmer an outright benefit, or bounty, on that 
part which he produces for domestic use, which will bring 
his income on that part up to parity, call it a subsidy if you 
care to, and thus create no new problems in our effort to 
correct one. 

What is the objective of the bill? The objective in general 
is to help the farmer. However, I fear that some persons 
have swung around to the viewpoint that the objective is 
crop control. Is that the objective? No; that is the means 
to the end. That is not the purpose. That is the means. 
The objective is to help the farmer, and crop control has 
been offered as one of the means of doing it. That is not the 
end in itself, though some seem so committed to it that 
regardless of whether some other method can be offered 
without crop control, they desire crop control anyhow. That 
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fuse the means with the end which is sought. The end is to 
help the farmer. If we can do it, we want to do it in the 
least objectionable manner. 

Our objective, then, is to help the farmer in three ways. 
The first is to increase his income; the second is to improve 
the fertility of his soil; the third is to help him supply us 
with an ever-normal granary. I believe that control is 
unsound, because control alone does not determine price. I 
grant that it is logical to believe that when supply is de- 
creased the price is raised. The price of farm commodities 
is the result of a number of contributing causes; yet we are 
basing our whole case of raising the farmer’s income on 
acreage reduction alone, 

Mr. President, I shall present certain figures to illustrate 
my point. In 1910 we produced 2,853,000,000 bushels of 
corn. The price per bushel that year was 48 cents. In 1917 
we produced 2,908,000,000 bushels, or 55,000,000 bushels more 
than in 1910, but in 1917 the price was $1.28 a bushel. So in 
1917 the price of corn was twice the price of corn in 1910, 
although in 1917, 55,000,000 bushels more corn were produced 
than in 1910, and in 1917 we exported only half the amount 
of corn we did in 1910. So the increase in price was neither 
due to the export of corn nor the amount of corn raised. 
There were other factors contributing to the price. 

So, Mr. President, when we base our whole case on crop 
control, on reducing the production in order to raise the 
price, is that sound? 

In 1920 we produced the greatest crop of corn ever pro- 
duced in the United States. That year we produced 
3,071,000,000 bushels of corn, and the price was 61 cents a 
bushel in that greatest crop year. In 1931 we produced 
two and one-half billion bushels, and the price was 32 cents 
a bushel. We produced 482,000,000 bushels less in 1931, yet 
the price that year was only half what it was in our biggest 
production year. So other contributing factors determine 
price. My colleague the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] has pointed out some of those other contributing 
factors. When we base our whole case on controlling the 
price by controlling the supply, are we not subjecting the 
farmer to an unnecessary amount of regulation in order to 
achieve only part of our goal and purpose? 

In the year 1924 we produced 2,298,000,000 bushels of corn 
and received $1.05 a bushel for it. In 1934 we produced the 
smallest crop we ever produced, 1,381,000,000 bushels, and 
received 85 cents a bushel for it. One dollar and five cents 
against 85 cents! Yet in the year when we received $1.05 
per bushel we produced 917,000,000 bushels more than we 
did the year we received 85 cents a bushel. Can it be 
claimed that production alone is the controlling factor? 

Let us take the smallest production year and the largest 
production year and compare the gross income of the farmer 
in those 2 years. The gross income of the farmer is some- 
thing which I fear has been overlooked. In the largest pro- 
duction year 3,000,000 bushels were produced. In the small- 
est production year one-billion-plus bushels were produced. 
The farmer’s gross income in the largest production year 
was $69,946,000 more than it was in the smallest year. Yet 
a small amount of production is supposed to stimulate the 
price. 

Let us take the case of wheat. In 1919 we produced 952,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and the price was $2.16 a bushel. 
The smallest production year was 1934, and in 1934 we pro- 
duced less than one-half the amount we produced in 1919, 
or 496,000,000 bushels, and we received only 88 cents a bushel 
for it, as compared with $2.16 per bushel in the year of our 
greatest production of wheat. 

In 1931 we produced 932,000,000 bushels of wheat and re- 
ceived 39 cents a bushel for it. That is the lowest price the 
farmer has received, 39 cents. In 1915 we produced 1,009,- 
000,000 bushels and received 92 cents, 

We produced 77,000,000 bushels more in 1915 than we did 
in 1931 and received 53 cents more per bushel for it. 

What does increased production do to the gross income of 
the farmer? It increases the agricultural income, certainly. 
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Therefore, eee eee eee. 
the price, when that is only one of the contributing factors 

in connection with price, are we not making the farmer pay 
tremendously for that raise in price? 

The argument is made that the farmer Should control 
production because big business controls production. Let us 
see if the analogy is a fair one. Big business can get to- 
gether. Four men in the packing industry, the four big 
packers, can get together and determine their output a year 
from today and determine the price they will pay. A special 
private wire runs down to the livestock market in Oklahoma 
City, and every morning those boys in Chicago send word 
as to how much they are going to pay for beef that day. 
Can anyone imagine the farmers getting together and agree- 
ing on their price? 

That is not the main difference in the analogy, however. 
Take Bethlehem Steel, for instance. Bethlehem Steel could 
determine exactly how many tons of steel it will produce a 
year from today. Can the farmer do that with reference 
to his crops? The farmer cannot even determine how much 
land he will plant. Time and again in western Oklahoma I 
have known of cases where farmers intended to plant so 
much wheat, but the weather turned dry, so the farmers 
could not get the seedbed ready, so they could not determine 
how much they were going to plant, much less how much 
they were going to harvest. There is a great difference 
between industry and farming, which makes the analogy an 
unsound one. The wind has to be taken into consideration, 
the storms, the grasshoppers, the pink boll weevil, army 
worms, and all other pestilences and hazards that the farmer 
has to gamble against. That, Mr. President, makes the 
analogy a poor one. 

I shall now go on with a discussion of the substitute bill. 
As I explained awhile ago, I wish to follow on through with 
that discussion, and I appreciate the courtesy the Senate is 
extending me. The substitute bill deals only with cotton, 
wheat, and corn. We do not produce tobacco or rice in Okla- 
homa. In the first place the substitute bill eliminates con- 
trol. In the second place it gives a bounty on the share of 
the domestic allotment—an outright gift. That is determined 
in the same manner as in the bill before the Senate. Then 
it pays the bounty up to full production, up to $300, that is, 
exempts the little farmer up to $300. I shall explain how that 
works in a minute. It contains an exemption clause for the 
little fellow. I shall explain that later. 

Then again it provides a graduated payment to the big 
producer, which the bill now before us does not contain. 
Then again it provides for crop insurance. In his last cam- 
paign the President made a statement which led me to believe 
that our administration was committed to crop insurance. 
The bill does not have that provision in it. Before we ad- 
journed last session we passed a resolution. I wish to read 
two of the points contained in that resolution. 

0 That the present Soil Conservation Act should be continued, 

and provision made for reduced payments 
JJ — PARMAS tae ta interest of 
individual farming; 

Is that carried out in this bill? I do not find it, and I will 
prove before I sit down that it cannot be put in this bill. 

(6) That, linked with control of agricultural surpluses, there 
d be research into new uses for agricultural commodities and 
TF new outlets, and new 

markets, at home and abroad: 

Does increasing the price invite new uses? No; it dis- 
courages new uses and invites substitutes; it invites syn- 
thetic goods. Do increased prices invite foreign trade? 
No; they discourage foreign trade. Do increased prices 
invite a wider home market by increasing consumption? 
No; they discourage consumption and narrow the market. 
We must work on the idea of supplying the demand at home 
and increasing that demand by increasing the buying power. 
Dr. Stibeling, formerly connected with Agriculture Depart- 
ment, made a survey in 1935 from which it was determined 
that if all the people of the United States were on a bal- 
anced diet of good food, it would take 49,000,000 more acres 
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in cultivation to supply them. Yet we are considering cut- 
ting down the acreage—a thing which appeals to me as 
being almost immoral—when we ought to be stimulating 
sa AE PODE Bo: Sint mora MAT AGATO hig: good; Whines. of 

e. 

I wish now to answer the arguments against the proposed 
substitute bill. I will answer the arguments as I have heard 
them; and I think I have heard most of them. The main 
arguments launched are that the cost would be too great; 
that if the bill were put into effect, it would tend to increase 
production; that increased production would tend to lower 
the price of the products, and thereby increase the amount 
of the parity that would have to be paid, in order to give 
the farmer his fair share of the income. 

That brings me back to the three plans. We cannot do 
& thing without doing it. We cannot help the farmer by 
some mythical method. If we are going to increase his 
buying power, we are going to have to do it at the expense 
of someone else. Think that sentence over twice. If we 
are going to increase his buying power, we are going to have 
to do it at the expense of someone else. We can increase 
his income without doing that by increasing the income of 
everyone else in proportion, but if we are going to increase 
his buying power, we have got to do it at the expense of 
someone else, 

The question is, How are we going to get this difference? 
Are we going to raise it by the tax method and pay the 
farmer a bounty, as my bill provides, out of the Treasury? 
How is the tax money raised? By taxing in proportion to 
benefit received and ability to pay. Or are we going to get 
it by raising the general price level and taking it from the 
consumer? When that is done new problems are created 
at the same time. 

One plan provides that it shall be taken from those most 
able to pay and given directly to the farmer. The other plan 
provides that it shall be taken from the consumer, the least able 
to pay, and given to the farmer by raising the general price 
level. When that is done it means also raising the prices 
of the commodities the farmer buys; that means the parity 
goes up, and then it will be necessary to raise the price level 
again; and so there would be a never-ending circle chasing 
the price level to the ceiling. One increases the other. 
Whenever corn goes up, up go hogs and hominy. When 
corn goes up pork and “sowbelly” go up—and that is what 
many of the people have to eat and liveon. Whenever cotton 
goes up overalls and gingham gowns and hickory shirts go up. 
When the price of cattle goes up the price of leather goods 
goes up, and when the price of leather goes up the price of 
shoes goes up and the price of boots and saddlery and har- 
ness. It is a never-ending circle. I am not against raising 
prices if we cannot get anything else; I would stand for an 
increase in the prices obtained by the farmer and let him 
take his chances; but that would not mean that his parity 
income would be increased just by raising the price level 
throughout the whole country. I am going to point out 
pretty soon that that would result in a greater disadvantage. 

In the first place, when the price level is raised, what 
happens? Consumption falls off and the market for the 
farmer becomes smaller. What else happens? When the 
price level is raised farm purchases fall off, and it is neces- 
sary to cut down the acreage again. Furthermore, when the 
price level is raised the manufacturer has to buy raw cotton 
at a higher price; and he has to buy other products, wheat 
and corn, at a higher price. When he does that, then what 
happens? He has got to charge a higher price for the goods 
he manufactures. 

For instance, under the McAdoo bill, the two-price bill, it is 
proposed to raise prices in this country; and we would have 
two prices, one for this country and one for export. Under 
that bill it would be illegal for anybody to buy or sell a com- 
modity for use in this country below a certain price, which 
is fixed. In the first place, the machinery of that bill would 
be a little difficult to start, for many people buy a commodity 
intending to process it but later decide to ship it, and vice 
versa. There are many handlers; there are many middle- 
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men. If the farmer could sell directly to the miller; if he 
could sell directly to the consumer, without any middleman, 
it would be easy to operate. 

Then there are two kinds of commodities on the same farm. 
Here is one bushel of wheat which is for foreign consumption 
and which will have to sell at a certain price, and here is a 
bushel raised beside it which has to be sold at another and 
different price, but it is all in the same grain bin. It would 
be most confusing, it seems to me, for there would be two 
prices to determine. Let us grant, though, that could be 
done; and I will vote for it if it is the only thing we can get. 
We raise the price of domestic goods and yet we sell to the 
foreigner at a cheaper price. We sell a bale of cotton raised 
right by the side of another bale of cotton; Farmer Jones 
raised them both; and 1 bale of cotton is shipped to Japan 
and Japan buys it at 7 cents a pound, or whatever the price 
may be, while a manufacturer in New England has to pay 
17 cents a pound or 1612 cents a pound for that cotton. 
Japan could have that cotton shipped to her at 7 cents, manu- 
facture it with pauper labor, ship it back, ride over our tariff 
wall, compete with the New England manufacturer, and put 
him out of business unless we start in again to raise the tariff 
walls; and when we raise the tariff walls any higher we are 
going to have other nations nullify our action by increasing 
their tariffs. So we are driving ahead on a philosophy of 
producing for the United States market alone and for no 
other market. That is how it will work. 

It is said that my bill would cost too much. I quote the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of November 23, when he pointed out that. the com- 
mittee bill would cost in round numbers a billion dollars. He 
said: 

The Senate, of course, understands that the estimate is nebulous, 
No one can specify the amount of the cost. Much depends upon 
whether parity prices are paid, parity income received, and upon the 
current price level of the various commodities. But Mr. Tolley, who 
is to administer this bill and who is now administering the Soil 
Conservation Act, stated, either to the committee or to a group of 
Senators, that, in his opinion, it would cost $275,000,000 in excess of 
the soil-conservation benefit payments, which are $500,000,000. 
That would make a total of $750,000,000. There are others, such as 
my dear friend from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], who think the 
cost will exceed a billion dollars. In my judgment, it will be some- 
where between $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. Those are state- 
ments which were made before the Senate committee. 

That is an estimate of the cost of the committee bill. My 
bill in a direct outlay would not cost any more, in my opin- 
ion, than would the committee bill. 

It is argued that by the control of the outlet of these com- 
modities on the market a more stable market can be ob- 
tained, and that, after once it gets working, it will bring it 
up to parity normally and naturally and will not require 
any payments of parity. Of course, that is theory. It is 
based upon a normal production, and that by the many proc- 
lamations that are provided for in the committee bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture can absolutely control the pro- 
duction. There might be a tendency toward it; he might 
be able to control it to some extent, but I say it is entire 
presumption that he can so control that and the other 
factors of the world that contribute to the price as to hold 
it at parity. Under my bill, locking back over the years, 
there have been some years in which there would not have 
been any parity payments to pay—a few, not many—but the 
argument that it will cost too much is incorrect. It would 
not cost any more than would the pending measure, if en- 
acted; and here is a great advantage, namely, that more of 
the money spent under the substitute bill, should it be 
enacted, would reach the farmer, and there would be less 
spent in administration, because elimination of the control 
feature would greatly reduce administrative costs. It will 
be simpler to operate and more of the money will reach the 
purpose for which we are appropriating it. 

Furthermore, I have kept in my substitute bill one of the 
paragraphs used in the committee bill. That provides that 
we may not spend any more than Congress appropriates. 
That will be found on page 41 of the substitute bill and was 
already in the committee bill. It provides as follows: 
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(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of this act, if the aggre- 
gate payments payable under title I of this act for any marketing 
year are estimated by the Secretary to exceed the sum appropriated 
for such payments for such year, all such payments shall be 
reduced pro rata that the estimated aggregate amount of such 
payments shall not exceed the funds available for such payments. 

I submit that it cannot cost any more than we appropriate. 
If we are to help agriculture it is going to be necessary to 
give agriculture more than simply a machinery for raising 
and lowering prices, which would create more problems to 
solve than it solves itself. The price-level raising is not 
giving the farmer that offsetting advantage to industry that 
I pointed out in the first part of my remarks. That is what 
he must have. He has been working under a handicap. If 
we make up that handicap we will have to do it somehow by 
increasing his income. One plan would take it from all the 
consumers. Under the other plan part of it would be passed 
on to the consumer, but it would take, by the normal means 
of taxation, a part from those least able to pay and the 
other part from those most able to pay. The amounts are 
the same. 

Now I shall show where the substitute bill will actually 
cost less than the committee bill, and give more to the 
farmer and help the farmer more. We were asked to gradu- 
ate the payments of the big fellow. We do not have that 
provision in the committee bill, but it is in the substitute 
bill. I said I would show why it could not be incorporated 
in the committee bill. Why? The purpose of the com- 
mittee bill is reduction and control. The big operator farms 
so many acres that if he is left out he is the fellow who will 
upset the apple cart. It is the big, powered syndicate farmers 
who has already glutted the market. Therefore, if the 
purpose is crop control, we cannot graduate that kind of 
farmer down and leave him out. That is why such a pro- 
vision was left out of the bill. As long as crop control is the 
purpose, we cannot leave him out, We cannot graduate his 
payments. 

Under the plan of graduated payments as provided in the 
substitute bill, I have figures that show on cotton, for m- 
stance, a saving of $12,309,000 out of payments of $212,000,000. 
I did not have time to figure the percentage, but that 
would take care of 41,000 little farmers and allow them to 
have $300 each which the big fellows would get under the 
other bill. I am speaking of the cost of the bill and shall 
come in detail to the payments a little later. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLenper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Does the Senator have the fig- 
ures showing the number of farms in the country which 
would be excluded from the benefits of his bill because of 
the gredusted payments? 

Mr. LEE. None would be excluded. They would be grad- 
uated. I shall explain that presently. About 98 percent of 
the farmers would not be affected by it. Less than 2 percent 
would be affected by the graduation. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Does the Senator have the 
acreage involved? 

Mr. LEE. I have it available here some place, but not at 
hand at the moment, 

I have pointed out that the substitute would not cost any 
more than we appropriate, that more of what we appropri- 
ate would get to the farmer, that it would cost less for 
administration because of its simplicity, and that it would 
effect. a saving by virtue of its graduation on the big cor- 
porate farmer effecting a saving of $12,000,000 out of a pay- 
ment of $212,000,000. I have shown that we collect the 
money either from the consumer or the taxpayer, and that 
collecting it from the consumer by artificially stimulating 
prices effects more evils than it cures, and takes it from 
the man least able to pay. 

The argument is made that we are shipping our fertility 
abroad. That is easily answered, because the farms in 
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Europe and Asia, which have been under the plow for 3,000 
years, are more fertile today than when they were first 
plowed up. It is the method of farming, not the amount 
that is produced, that takes away the fertility. That argu- 
ment answers itself. We are not shipping away our fer- 
tility. Those who put out that argument know we are not 
doing that. 

I know enough about handling soil to know that we can 
lay out a farm and let the weeds grow on it; that it will 
improve a little bit, but only this much. As the weeds grow 
up and other weeds and leaves and grass blow in organic 
matter that decays and goes into the soil, to that extent 
the soil will be improved. It will be improved by virtue of 
enabling it to absorb more rainfall and in carrying so much 
more for the crop. If it is fallowed and we keep a dust 
mulch on it, it will produce still more. That process will 
not increase fertility of the soil unless we are plowing some- 
thing back into it each year. Under the soil-conservation 
program the argument that we are shipping abroad our 
fertility, when all of Europe and Asia dispute it, is an un- 
sound argument, 

These are the two main arguments against the program. 
Any number of Senators have said to me, “Josh, I favor 
your plan, but it will cost too much.” Do we want to make 
to the farmer merely an empty gesture, or do we want to 
give him some real help? If we are going to give him real 
help, it is going to cost something, and we are going to 
have to take it from somebody else. 

I have a number of communications and clippings re- 
ferring to this matter. I shall not read many of them: Here 
is one from a magazine called American Agriculture, No- 
vember 20, 1937, that gives a report of the Farm Bureau 
meeting, in which it is said in part: 

Part of the second afternoon of the Twenty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Farm Bureau Federation was rpent in a discussion of 
the question, Should the New York State Farm Bureau Federation 
withdraw from the American Farm Bureau Federation? It ap- 
peared that sentiment was quite equally divided, but no action 
was taken. Make no mistake, however, concerning the feelings 
of those who felt we should stick by the ship. They favored 
staying by, not through approval of American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration policies on crop control, but because they felt that the 


State organization could do more in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation than out. 


Here are the resolutions which are adopted, and I under- 
stand the Amercan Farm Bureau is backing this. The arti- 
cle says: 


Resolutions passed give a fair picture of Farm Bureau policy. 
Here are some of the important ones: 


Among them is the following: 


Putting the New York State Farm Bureau Federation on record 
as utterly opposed to crop control and wholeheartedly behind a 
managed currency to correct wide fluctuations in general price 
level. 


Here is a statement from Ralph W. Moore, master of the 
Texas State Grange: 


Any farm bill that attempts to help the cotton farmers which 
does not assure an American market for the American farmer at 
a parity price will be disastrous to the cotton farmer, Controlling 
the production of cotton in the United States will not materially 
affect the world price; it is almost like controlling one State and 
not controlling others. Cotton is the only commodity in America 
that sells at all times in the United States at the world price. 
It is the only commodity that can be protected very little by a 
tariff 


The only plan, as I see it, that will save the cotton farmer is to 
assure him parity prices for the part of his cotton that is domes- 
tically consumed. I feel that this plan would have an effective 
control feature and would be less expensive and at the same time 
would be fair to the farmers who raise other commodities. I favor 
the continuation of the soil-conservation plan, as it is essential to 
the progress of future generations, but I think the soil-conservation 
bill should be separate from the farm bill. 


Here is a resolution passed by the National Grange. I am 
going to read just part of it. It was passed at their conven- 
tion at Harrisburg on November 8 to 18: 


Whereas cotton growers make up nearly one-third of the total 
farmers of the United States, and cotton, being a large export 
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crop, is sold on the world market, thereby forcing the cotton farmer 


to 5 on an unprotected market and buy on a protected market; 
an 

Whereas the National Grange favors the enactment of such 
legislation that will enable the farmer to secure an equitable share 
of the national income: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange support legislation that will 
guarantee to the American cotton farmer the American market, 
assure him parity price on that portion of his product domestically 
consumed, and one that will be sufficiently flexible to give special 
assistance to surplus and export cotton. 

That we continue the present soil-conservation program, properly 
amended so that it would be more adaptable to the needs of the 
cotton farmer, 

That we ask that safeguards be included in any bill to protect the 
interest of the family sized farm, We favor a program to encourage 


diversified farming rather than a basic commodity acreage control, 


which would prohibit a man who is now a one-crop farmer setting 
up a well-diversified program on his farm. 


Then, further on in the resolution: 


That the National Grange continue vigorous opposition to any 
legislation which would result in either immediate or might 
eventually lead to regimentation of American agriculture. 

Skipping again: 

We urge continued study of the manufacture of power alcohol. 

Again: 

That we continue o 
. He me ur opposition to any program based upon 

I have here a number of telegrams. I am not going to read 
them, but I have many telegrams particularly from three 
cotton States in support of this substitute, and organizations, 
as well as individuals farmers, have wired in. Anyone who 
cares to may come and see them. 

Now I desire to explain the substitute bill itself a little 
more. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LEE. I do. 

Mr, COPELAND. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 
I was not quite clear what the Senator stated as being the 
attitude of the New York Farm Bureau toward the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. LEE. I handed the clipping to the reporter, but I can 
state its effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say, Mr. President, that the voting 
delegates from New York to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting were advised 

To register New York State's vote against crop control, and to 
use their efforts to further the monetary policy which Farm Bu- 
reau members have backed for a number of years. 

So far as the Farm Bureau in my State is concerned, it is 
in opposition to this measure. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator if 
I should ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. LEE. Not at all; go ahead. 

Mr. POPE. From the statement of the Senator a few 
minutes ago, I was not quite clear what importance, if any, 
he assigns to surpluses in their effect upon price. Does the 
Senator regard surpluses as at all important in the price 
structure? 

Mr. LEE. Yes; but I do not regard them as the sole deter- 
mining factor. 

Mr. POPE. As I recall, the Senator referred to the years 
1919, 1920, and some following years on that point. Of course 
the matter of demand is all-important in considering price 
structure. For instance, during the war there was the greatest 
demand for wheat and for other farm products that there 
ever has been in this country, and there was the greatest 
production, and we had the highest price. 

Mr. LEE. And we exported only half of what we exported 
the year before; so we must have consumed the other half 
in this country. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly. So the demand is the all-important 
thing, but realizing the recession of demand since we quit 
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loaning money to Europe with which to buy our commodities 
since about 1929, and that effective demand does not exist, 
does the Senator regard surpluses as an important factor in 
the price structure for the farmer, does he think it is advisable 
to do anything about surpluses, or to leave them to accumu- 
late as they may under such a program as is contained in 
his amendment? 

Mr. LEE. I believe we should allow the law of supply and 
demand to operate undisturbed as it was before the de- 
pression; and I will get to that subject pretty soon under 
the heading of foreign markets. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, while we are on that 
subject, will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEE, Surely. I wanted to go on to another sub- 
ject, however. I hope the question of the Senator will not 
provoke thoughts that will cause someone else to enter the 
debate until I finish this branch of the subject. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The question I desire to ask relates to 
what the Senator has already discussed. 

Mr. LEE. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to have the Senator state 
what he does regard as the elements or factors in making 
price. 

Mr. LEE. Very well; I will get to that subject a little 


further on. 

Coming now to my substitute bill, I took the original, bill, 
and would have made a number of amendments instead of 
presenting my proposal in the form of a substitute, but be- 
cause it would require so many amendments to strike out a 
letter here and a word there, I found it more practical just 
to put it in the form of a substitute and rewrite the meas- 
ure. While inserting these different features I kept as 
much as I could of the original bill. Physically speaking, 
I cut out about the first 40 pages, and most of the part I 
inserted will be found on the first 5 pages. That is the 
new part. 

The first part provides for an allotment. It sets up the 
purpose of the bill, to allot each farmer his fair share of the 
market. The first paragraph deals with allotments to the 
States and counties and other administrative areas, follow- 
ing very much the lines of the committee bill. Then para- 
graph (b) deals with allotments to the individual farm; 
and I inserted a little more language which gives the Secre- 
tary a little more discretion in determining the allotment, 
making it a little more from the previous production, and 
allowing just a little more discretion by the insertion of the 
cotton, wheat, and corn productivity of the total cultivated 
ground, considering land used for growing alfalfa and other 
temporary hay crops as cultivated ground. 

The next is a minimum or an exemption, so to speak, 
for the little fellow, which I believe will give the little farmer 
a great advantage. That blank should be filled in with 
“$300.” We say we want to exempt the little farmer; let us 
say, in the case of cotton, the man who produces four bales 
of cotton. We find that in round numbers some 2,000,000 
cotton farmers signed up. Two million multiplied by 4 
would be 8,000,000. We would have half of our con- 
sumption right there, and perhaps a little more, before we 
started. But my bill does not operate in that way. It 
provides that the farmer is entitled to produce an amount 
that will equal $300 on the parity price of his products of 
that day of that year, before the allotting is begun. The 
reason I had to fix that device was to keep a man from com- 
ing in with cotton, wheat, and corn in a State where they 
raise all three and getting the minimum of three allotments. 
That would amount, in today’s figures, to about 334 bales 
of cotton. 

Again you may say, “Multiply that by 2,000,000”; but it is 
a mistake to figure in that way, because not all the producers 
who produce small amounts produce 3% bales. Some of 
them produce half a bale, some produce a bale and a half; 
and I do not want to say that everybody would be ex- 
empied up to a certain amount, because that would en- 
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courage the fellow who formerly produced only half a bale 
to increase his production and get allotments on it, which 
would, of course, expand production, and I did not want 
to do that; so it is based on his former production up to 
an amount that will bring him $300, on which he is 
exempted. 

That exemption does not include the big producer. It 
does not include the fellow who is allotted. For instance, 
if we should allot every producer 4 bales before we 
started, then the man who produced 50 bales would have 
4 bales to begin on, and we should have to take that off 
the amount we are going to allot; but this proposal does 
not do that. His allotment begins with the first bale. It is 
only the small fellow who is really exempted up to the 
amount of $300 on which he is not allotted at all; and his 
allotment would not begin, in the case of cotton, until five 
bales. If a five-bale farmer were reduced 25 percent, that 
would be a bale and a quarter. That would leave him three 
and three-fourths bales, which, figured at the present price, 
would be $300. From five bales on he would have no allot- 
ment, and from five bales down he would get up to $300. 

I think that is an important feature of exemption in 
order really to give the little fellow a benefit. All right. 
Then the substitute says: 

The amount of a commodity allotted to a farm under this sec- 
tion shall be its domestic allotment with respect to such com- 
modity. 

Now comes the payment, and that is based on the year’s 
average parity and the year’s average current price, using 
the same definitions used in the committee bill. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of Colorado in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. As I understand, the sections the Senator 
peeps E eg vlog E DA DEBO ES 
sumed domestically? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL; Where in the bill does the Senator treat 
of that portion of the crop which is not consumed in this 
country? 

Mr. LEE. I do not deal with it. 

Mr. McGILL. Under the Senator’s program, what be- 
comes of that portion of the crop which is not domestically 
consumed? 

Mr. LEE. The same thing that happened to it before. 

Mr. McGILL. What is happening to wheat now, the part 
we do not consume domestically? What is happening to it? 

Mr. LEE. That is the Senator’s question; I will let him 
answer it. 

Mr. McGILL. I say it is still in this country, except about 
40,000,000 bushels a year, and that it has a tendency to 
drive the market price down. If we have no control, if we 
do not reduce the production and guarantee a price to the 
farmer on the portion domestically consumed, and keep the 
surplus in this country, what will be the cost to the Govern- 
ment? Can the Senator estimate that? 

Mr. LEE. It will not cost any more, as I have dealt with 
it, to raise it by taxes, than to raise it through the con- 
sumer, to put the penalty really on the workingman who 
buys overalls and shoes and bread. If it would increase 
the price of bread to him, you cut your own home market. 

Mr. McGILL. I am asking these questions in order to 
get information, because I want to have the matter clearly 
understood. Is there anything in the substitute that has 
to do with seeking to reduce surpluses, of wheat, for in- 
stance? I am interested in wheat and corn. 

Mr. LEE, Yes. The soil-conservation part of the bill, as 
already provided, would reduce the surplus somewhat, and 
I believe I can point out, as I will later, that the domestic 

will not work as great an increase as has been 
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thought. It might result in some increase, but not as much 
as some think; and I will take that up now. 

Mr. McGILL. Is the program the same in character as 
the present soil-conservation program? 

Mr. LEE. The soil-conservation part is, yes, with one 
exception, that is, the provision for the graduated pay- 
ments, to which I will come. 


Mr. McGILL. Under that program, I may say to the Sen- 


ator, during the last 2 years acreage has been increased in- 
stead of being reduced, and our surpluses have been increased. 
I am wondering whether there is anything in the substitute 
whereby anything would be done toward reducing surpluses 
in order to get a higher standard of market prices and thereby 
lessen the cost to the Government. 

Mr, LEE. No; there is no control feature in the sub- 
stitute. Nature is allowed to take its course. 

On page 4 the substitute deals with the allotment, so that 
a man who did not sow enough land under normal yield 
average to receive his allotment would not get it unless he 
had a bumper crop. If he had a bumper crop, of course, he 
might have it. In other words, the bill is based on the idea 
of paying a farmer up to the amount allotted to him for 
producing rather than paying him for not producing—the 
negative. 

Now I come to the crop-insurance feature. We are com- 
mitted to crop insurance. The substitute provides in simple 
language a 50-percent crop insurance on the allotted amount. 
If there is a total failure, the Government will pay 50 percent 
of the then parity price. Whenever one produces under 50 
percent, the Government will make up the difference so that 
it will amount to a 50-percent crop. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. Has the Senator made or had made any cal- 
culation as to what the crop-insurance feature of his amend- 
ment would cost per year? 

Mr. LEE. No; I have not, but I do not believe it. would be 
very expensive; and if it is expensive, it is money well spent. 
I think a 50-percent insurance is rather a modest one, par- 
ticularly when it is only on the amount allotted. 

Mr. POPE. In connection with the crop-insurance bill we 
passed, some rather extensive studies were made of the cost 
of crop insurance throughout the country; and one reason 
why in the bill which passed the Senate, and which is now 
before the House, provision was made that premiums be paid 
in wheat, and indemnities paid in wheat, was the tremendous 
cost of crop insurance if paid in money, Therefore, I should 
be interested to know if any calculation has been made as to 
the cost this sort of a provision would mean to the Govern- 
ment, My own impression is that it would be quite con- 
siderable, and I think perhaps a great deal more than the 
Senator himself now thinks. 

Mr. LEE. If we are to make a gesture of giving the 
farmer something, let us give it to him. If he is given 
wheat that is low in price, it does not help him greatly, for 
he would have to sell it. The Government might just as 
well sell it for him. 

Mr. POPE. Under the bill which I introduced and which 
passed the Senate, the farmer himself pays the premium, 
and the Government stores it for him and pays it back to 
him in an indemnity when he is entitled to it. In this 
case, as I understand, the farmer would not pay the 
premium and would not pay any part of it, but it would 
be an outright gift by the Government to him of whatever 
he may have received under this provision of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. Of course, he would have to 
conform to the soil-conservation policy. But you cannot 
give a man anything without giving it to him. I pointed 
out in the first part of my remarks that there is an economic 
connection between the industry and the finance of the 
East and the agricultural part of the country, and the only 
way they can be balanced is to give the farmer something 
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extra. If you merely maneuver around and do not give him 
anything, you have not offset the tariff. 5 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I am not clear, from reading section 3, that 
that is limited in any way to one who participates in the 
soil-conservation program, For instance, it provides: 

In any case in which any farmer, by reason of crop failure, 
during any marketing year (beginning with the marketing year 
ending in 1938) produces less than 50 percent of his domestic 
allotment of cotton— 

Apparently there is no limitation, unless it is contained 
somewhere else in the bill. 

Mr. LEE. It is contained in the next section, to which I 
will come now: 


The payments paid by the Secretary to farmers under this 
act and the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act— 


Including both— 


shall be divided among the landowners, tenants, and share- 
croppers of any farm, with respect to which such payments are 
paid, in the same proportion that such landowners, tenants, and 
sharecroppers are entitled to share in the proceeds of the agri- 
N commodity with respect to which such payments are 

That is, if the farmer is entitled to half the crop, he gets 
half the payment, and if he is entitled to a third of it, he 
gets a third. I have further provided that it is paid di- 
rectly to the man to whom it is due. I am not sure the 
other payments, which were made to the landlords, who 
doled them out to the tenants, always reached the ones for 
whom they were intended. So this provides for payment on 
the basis of their agreement, and the money is paid di- 
rectly to the tenant, and brings him that much closer to 
his Government. 

This is the graduation feature: 

If the amount of such payments (except payments computed 
under section 2 (b) of this act) to any person with respect to 
any year, computed as hereinbefore provided, would exceed $600, 
such amount shall be reduced by 25 percent of that part of the 
amount in excess of $600, but not in excess of $1,000; by 60 per- 
cent of that part of the amount in excess of $1,000, but not in 
excess of $1,500; by 90 percent of that part of the amount in 
excess of $1,500, but not in excess of $2,500; and by 95 percent 
of that part of the amount in excess of $2,500. 

That means that the first $600 due will be received in full, 
and in the next $400 which would have been received, before 
this bill was enacted, there will be a reduction of 25 percent. 
That leaves him $300. Of the next $500 that he would have 
received, he would get 40 percent, or $200. Then of the 
next $1,000 that would have been received, under the old 
provisions, he would get 10 percent of $100, making a total 
of $1,200 that the farmer would receive out of the first 
$2,500. Under the present plan and also under the commit- 
tee bill, the farmer would receive $2,500. Under this substi- 
tute there would be a graduated reduction of $1,300 on the 
big fellow. 

I took occasion to look up the payments, and the $600 will 
pay a little over 98 percent of all the farmers who signed 
up the last time. Less than 2 percent receive benefits above 
the $600. So there is the real benefit which is passed on 
to the little fellow. 

That concludes the new part of the bill. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to 
another phase of the bill, will he yield to me? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 


Mr. McGILL. My questions are intended to elicit infor- 
mation, and not to criticize the proposed substitute. I real- 
ize the earnestness with which the Senator is presenting his 
views. 

I understand the Senator to say, in answer to my ques- 
tion, that nothing is contained in the substitute which in 
any way deals with surpluses—that is, with reference to dis- 
posing of them, or seeking to control r to reduce the pro- 
duction of surpluses. As I understood the Senator’s expla- 
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nation, on the portion of the crop domestically consumed the 
Government guarantees what would be a parity price. Am 
I correct about that? 

Mr. LEE. Yes; what would amount to it. 

Mr. McGILL. Whatever would be parity. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL. The Senator, I assume, would agree that 
the amount of the surplus on hand in this country which 
may be unsalable would haye a great deal to do with the 
market price in the United States. That is, it would have 
a tendency to reduce the market price materially. If we 
should have a large surplus on hand, and a low market price, 
would that not increase the amount of the parity payment 
the Government would have to pay to the farmer for the 
portion domestically consumed? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL. And the larger the surplus became—the 
larger the amount of surplus we had on hand, in other 
words—the more expensive the program would be under the 
Senator’s substitute bill. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LEE. I will not agree to that statement. I agree that 
the lower the price, the more expensive it would be. The 
trouble with the Senator’s argument, however, is that when 
the price-level goes down, parity goes down also. One fol- 
lows the other. 

Mr. McGILL. On what does the Senator base parity? 

Mr. LEE. On the things the farmer has to buy, which I 
discussed a moment ago, such as overalls, and 
calico dresses, the high-priced leather which is the result of 
the high price of corn, the hominy, the corn pone, and the 
pork chops, and so on, that the farmer or the worker buys 
to live on. 

Mr. McGILL. At least the Senator will agree that the 
surplus will cause the commodity to be lower in price, and 
thereby cause the program proposed in the Senator’s substi- 
tute bill to be more expensive, will he not? 

Mr. LEE. Of course, the Senator is assuming that every 
year will be a good year, a bumper year. Sometimes Nature 
has a mighty good way of her own of taking care of the 
surplus. We have seen an illustration of that lately. I be- 
lieve the Senator stated a while ago—and I ask the Senator 
to repeat his statement—that with the Soil Conservation Act 
in effect we produced more than the year before. 

Mr. McGILL. I said the acreage had been increased 
rather than reduced during the past 2 years, and our pro- 
duction had been increased. When I made that statement I 
referred to the commodities of wheat and corn. I am not 
familiar with the cotton acreage of the United States. 

In conjunction with the questions I have asked I wish 
to say that it has been established before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry since the beginning of the present 
session of Congress, having been concurred in by those who 
appeared before the committee from the Department of 
Agriculture, that notwithstanding the fact that we have had 
4 years of drought in this country, we have not had a short- 
age of wheat in this country; and we had a 90,000,000- 
bushel carry-over last July 1, and probably will have a 235,- 
000,000-bushel carry-over next year. 

Mr. LEE. Yes; but the imports of wheat into the United 
States have increased in the last 3 years. The importation 
of wheat jumped from 244,000 bushels in 1933-34 to 20,430,- 
000 bushels the next year, and to 31,000,000 bushels the year 
following that, and in the last year to 77,000,000 bushels. 
The imports jumped from 244,000 bushels to 177,000,000 
bushels. That importation of wheat represented not only loss 
of foreign markets to our farmers but it took the place of 
what should have been our own production. 

Mr. McGILL. If the Senator will yield at that point, I 
will say to him that one of the witnesses from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture undertook to give the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry those figures the other day, and 
to assert that they resulted in loss of markets to our wheat 
producers. The fact is that the types of wheat imported 
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have always been imported, and they are classes of wheat of 
which we do not produce a surplus. One class is durum 
wheat. We do not import any wheat of which we produce 
a surplus. The reason the imports have increased is because 
of the fact that we have had crop failures in North Dakota, 
Montana, and in some other States which produce durum 
wheat, 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator. I should like to proceed 
with my discussion. However, before I do, I will say that 
no matter what kind of wheat it is that is imported, it is in 
competition with the wheat which our farmer produces. In 
view of the fact that importation of wheat has jumped from 
244,000 bushels to 77,000,000 bushels since the program of 
reduction has been inaugurated, it seems to me that the 
home market for the American farmer is even smaller than 
before. 

Under the provisions of the resolution we adopted we are 
to seek new markets. What has been done seems to me to 
be a violation of the terms of the resolution. Under the 
resolution we are to seek new uses for farm commodities, 
There is no point in seeking new uses for farm commodities 
when we are doing something which causes synthetic arti- 
cles to be produced. When the price of our cotton went up 
under the operation of the Bankhead law Germany began to 
use synthetic products, even using wood to take the place 
of cotton in the market we then had. 

I desire to continue a statement of the graduation of 
payments. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEE. I should like to go ahead with my explanation. 

Mr. McGILL. I do not want to interrupt the Senator’s 
explanation. We had been talking about the imports of 
wheat. I do not know where the Senator gets his figures. 

Mr. LEE. From the Agricultural Year Book. 

Mr. McGILL, In the agricultural statistics for 1937 it is 
shown that for 1935 the importations of wheat were 
46,663,000 bushels. 

Mr. LEE, That is a higher figure than the figure I have. 

Mr. McGILL. I thought the Senator said our imports had 
increased to 77,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. LEE. That is for the period 1936-37. I believe I 
have later figures than those referred to by the Senator. 
These figures were furnished me by the Department of 
Agriculture yesterday. 

Mr. McGILL. I should like to ask the Senator one more 
question, and then I shall not interrupt him further. Does 
the Senator recognize the fact that white spring wheat, soft 
red winter wheat, hard red winter wheat, and durum wheat 
are separate commodities and are treated as such by the 
Department of Agriculture and by the buyers of the 
country? 

Mr, LEE. That may be true when considered in a certain 
way, but considering it from the point of view of the farm- 
er’s production, wheat is wheat, and one competes with the 
other. Even rye competes with wheat, and corn competes 
with wheat. Grains all compete with each other. When we 
lose so large a market to foreign wheat, in the amount of 
77,000,000 bushels shipped in, whereas 3 years ago, before 
the reduction program was started, we imported only 244,000 
bushels, and when our exports have also fallen off, it is time 
for us to look around and see what is happening to the 
American market. 

Mr. McGILL. There is no question that every bushel of 
the imported wheat is durum wheat, and it is not sold in 
competition with other wheat but is used by the millers of 
this country for blending purposes. We have a crop failure 
in that class of wheat, and a consequent increase of impor- 
tation. It is not sold on the market in competition with 
other wheat. 

Mr. LEE. Of course that argument is like the argument 
that the 266,000 bales of cotton shipped into this country are 
of long-staple cotton and that that cotton is not in compe- 
tition with our cotton. Just the same, one fiber is in 
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competition with another, and one kind of grain is in compe- 
tition with another kind of grain, regardless of whether or not 
their uses are sharply defined or whether from a technical 
standpoint they are exactly the same. 

Mr. President, I want to show some of the payments which 
were made to big producers, first under the A. A. A. and then 
under the Soil Conservation Act. I will show some of those 
over $10,000. I understand this program is one to help the 
little farmer. It is my intention to support a program the 
purpose of which is to help the small farmer. The man who 
raises a family, the man whose family helps him raise the 
crop, the man who feeds his family, and clothes his family, 
and educates his family, the small-unit farmer is the one I 
want to help. 

The committee bill or any other bill that artificially stimu- 
lates the price will help the big farmer. Why? Because he 
is cultivating a tremendous number of acres; he is cultivating 
each acre at a greater profit than is the small farmer, and, 
therefore, the higher we raise the price the more we increase 
the big farmer’s profit. He is, so to speak, a power farmer. 
He has power in buying and selling, because he buys and 
sells in large quantities. Therefore, every time we artifi- 
cially stimulate the market we are helping the big farmer in 
greater proportion than the little farmer, because the margin 
of the little farmer is smaller. 

I will read some of the payments that were made under 
the Triple A, and I will refer first to cotton payments. 

One Arkansas company was paid $84,000 in 1933. Was 
it the intention of Senators when they were voting for that 
bill to pay some corporation $84,000 to let its land lie idle? 
Then another Arkansas company was paid $80,000; a Mis- 
sissippi company $54,200; the Mississippi State Penitentiary 
$43,200; and an Arkansas penal institution $25,500. 

Referring to cotton payments made in 1934, one Arkansas 
company was paid $115,700, and a Mississippi company was 
paid $123,747. That is where the money has gone. Talk 
about the cost of the bill. Take some of the money that has 
been going to corporations, give it to the little one-row 
farmer, and it would go further. It would be necessary to 
spread the butter out, but it would cover more of the bread. 

What about wheat? In 1934 and 1935 wheat payments 
were made to a California company in the sum of $29,398.33, 
to a Washington company $26,022.06, to a California bank 
operator $23,845.22, to a Montana farmer $22,325.82. 

What about the corn-hog payments? Under that category 
to a California farming corporation there was paid $157,020, 
to a New Jersey company $49,194.38, to a California hog 
company $22,623.75, to a Massachusetts producer $19,098.75, 
and to a California producer $17,838.75. 

I am taking the time to read these figures because I wish 
to show that it is impossible to graduate these payments 
under a production control bill, for when the attempt is made 
to graduate it we are giving the biggest landowner the ad- 
vantage, and he is the man who can upset the market bal- 
ance at any time. Unless a change is made from crop con- 
trol, we are going to have to go on paying these corporation 
farmers and giving them greater and greater advantage over 
the little family farmer until finally such farmers will all be 
driven off the map and we will have nothing but a few big 
syndicated farms in this country. 

I now come to payments to rice producers under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. I will not read the names, but in 
Louisiana there were payments as follows: In 1935, $59,- 
285.01, $54,453.81, $41,595.04, $31,511.27, $31,202.48, $27,820.22, 
$24,489.60; in Arkansas, $28,261.20; in Texas, $50,983.77, 
$45,870.62, $40,668.66, $38,472, $37,379.35, $30,185.22, $26,- 
896.94. In California there were payments of $63,768.75, 
$33,606.75, $31,836.75, and $31,138.50. To a Florida concern 
producing tobacco $41,454 was paid, and to a Connnecticut 
concern $20,530.91. 

Here is a long list of sugar payments made in Louisiana 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I will not read 
them all, but here are a few of them: $42,767.24; $47,231.63; 
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$170.672.16; $181,523.11; $109,859.14; $101,524.72; $256,010.56; 
$197,333.49. That is about one-fifth of the number on that 
page. That is where the money is going which the Congress 
is appropriating. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suggest that the Senator put the 
figures in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEE. I am later going to ask that that be done. 

I will read a few of the payments to large sugar corpora- 
tions in Puerto Rico, as follows: $45,533.40, $30,432.60, 
$26,686.68, $103,667.94, $103,015.80, $99,617.28, and the state- 
ment further shows that one Puerto Rican producer was 
paid $961,064. 

Did Senators know where the money was going when they 
appropriated it? Did they intend to vote such sums of 
money to corporations? That, however, is not all, I have 
here some figures of payments being made now. Those I 
have read were under the A. A. A. Of course, we justified 
that because of emergency, and we had to act and act 
quickly, but here are some payments that have been made 
under the soil-conservation program. They cannot be grad- 
uated under production control because, if that is done the 
big farmer will upset the market again. The big farmer 
will produce more and benefit by it; but under the plan 
proposed by my substitute bill the payments can be gradu- 
ated, and I have graduated them so that on the payment of 
$212,000,000, $12,000,000 would be saved; and $12,000,000 
divided among the little one-horse farmers, giving $300 to 
each, would take care of 41,000 of them. 

Here are some of the payments under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act in California: $14,664, $15,657.60, $36,652.10, $41,- 
882.83, $46,836.69, $54,378.01, $41,949.85, $12,212.96, $44,608.35, 
$34,453.34, $92,237.72, and $65,505.25. I have not read them 

I really do not wish to tire the Senate. 

Here are some of the payments under the agricultural- 
conservation program in Illinois and I am going to give the 
names of some of these. 

In Illinois, estate of Hiram Sibley, $10,336.63; Minnesota, 
Humbolt Farming Co., $12,275.74; Florida, Tobacco Corpora- 
tion, $13,982.14; Louisiana, Maxwell Plantations, Inc., 
$14,214.12; Mississippi, Delta Planting Co., $13,905.61; Delta 
Pine & Land Co., $60,388.06; the Gaddis Farms, $10,438.92; 
the Missisippi State Penitentiary, $37,488.40; the Robert- 
shaw Co., $15,199.04; Will Dockery estate, $11,785.33; P. H. 
Brooks & Co., Inc., $10,530.11; McKee Bros., $19,342.95. In 
Texas, G. L. Murray & Sons, $15,825.50; Alcorn Land & 
Improvement Co., $10,731.81. In Arizona: Arizona Citrus 
Land Co., $47,682.47; Maricopa Reservoir Power Co., 
$19,269.90. 

Did the Senators realize when they appropriated money 
for the benefit of some ragged farmers that over $19,000 
would be paid to a power company? 

To the Miller Cattle Co. in Arizona there was paid 
$12,621.14; to the Cortaro Farms Co., $17,051.06; and to the 
Breece Prewitt Sheep Co., $25,576. 

Here are some of the payments under the agricultural 
conservation program: In Arkansas, Twist Bros., $10,961.79; 
Fairview Farms Co., 812,660.37; Joel W. Pugh, $14,660.96; 
Tillar Mercantile Co., $10,377.23; William W. Draper, 
$10,680.07. In Texas, to Oscar J. Wintermann, $15,014.81; 
Hudspeth Farms, $11,931.41; H. B. Jackson, $11,930.68; J. S. 
Mooring, $10,719.23; Chapman Ranch, $32,052.65; Simmonds 
& Perry, $14,990.98; Sugarland Industries, $11,675.15. In 
South Carolina, to J. F. Bland & Co., $10,013.45. In Florida, 
to United States Sugar Corporation, $80,321.92. In Mis- 
sissippi, to R. W. Owen & Son, $10,405.13. In Iowa, Amana 
Society of Iowa, $16,748.82; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
$16,945.84; Equitable Life Insurance Co., $14,810.82; Equitable 
Life Assurance Co., divided in four counties, $11,584.53, 
$10,515.42, $16,663.50, and the fourth $15,216.35, making a 
total of $53,976.80. There was a further payment to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of $13,357.75. In South 
Dakota, to the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., $10,723.94; 
to the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., $11,253.48; to the 
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South Dakota Rural Credits Board, $11,847.74. To the State | Agricultural Adjustment Act—List of sugar payments over $10,000 
of Montana there was paid $14,883.64. In California there Sek ARROS ADE. A, l ; 
was paid to the American Crystal Sugar Co. $11,012.23;and's0 | youisiana 9 
on, and so on. I ask that the tables from which I have |S — —̃ — .. eta SOOT IS 
read be inserted in the Recor at this point. 32, 452.91 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 3 
ordered. 27, 953. 00 
The tables referred to are as follows: at Gt 
Cotton payments made in 1933: 84, 535. 54 
Arkansas company 1$84, 000+ $56, 000 = $140, 000. 00 39, 186. 06 
Another Arkansas company 80, 000. 00 33, 062. 76 
Mississippi company 2854. 2004-837, 000= 91, 200.00 256, 010. 56 
Mississippi State Penltentiary. . 43, 200. 00 197, 333. 49 
Arkansas penal institution 25, 000. 00 70, 474. 90 
Cotton payments made in 1934: 35, 345. 80 
Arkansas company 115, 700. 00 32, 808. 29 
123, 747. 00 35, 536. 40 
Wheat payments made in 1934 and 1935: 24, 679. 97 
California company 29, 398.32 68, 982. 63 
Washington company 26, 022.06 19, 787.01 
California bank operator 23, 845.22 15, 285, 72 
Montana farmer_______-----__--_-----__------__ 22,325. 82 ome 2 2 5 
Corn-hog payments in 1934: 18. 776. 84 
19 corn-hog contracts in excess or. 10, 000. 00 15. 377. 70 
8 corn-hog contracts in excess t 16, 000.00 38, 280.02 
California farming corporation 157, 020. 00 23, 017. 83 
New Jersey company 49, 194.38 19, 864. 83 
California hog company 22, 623.75 39, 465.30 
Massachusetts producer. 19, 098.75 18, 985. 04 
California CTT aS ee) 12 O88. 6 12, 081. 65 
There were only two contracts paid in 1935 in excess of $10,000. ae A 195 
1 II Arkansas company had taken cash payment instead of partly 20, 106.39 
in options, the amount would have been about $56,000 more; would 37, 036. 94 
have been $37,000 higher for Mississippi company. 5 29, 272. 48 
Agricultural Adjustment Act payments to rice produoers over F55——.—.—.—..—.—. 4ů 00 27 
$10,000 as announced Apr. 4, 1936 3 FF 
FFT ä 15, 189. 72 
ASRS FEAR Sy es» A ĩ VVT. ĩͤ 15, 747. 71 
State allotment 7 Do AE r ena non LOR 
Do____. TT 14, 661. 25 
CTJT7TͤöÜ;ĩĩ SE A De danse ee ee Ra ee RUST . 15, 683. 76 
E E AN ae Py ane SR he REE 4,670 | $59, 285.01 2J22ĩ —T— n. nen 30, 398. 48 
ECC DEANS Die Pe a 6,528 | 54,453.81 OO Se ear eae eS esa 23, 890.35 
bh SO es Seay dks WSR Bl ae TEES a a 3, 372 41, 505. 04 Do.. 15, 996. 19 
EOE SS SS ER OS SAD 3,015 | 31,511.27 JJ! ã LAR ME EMA v 
3,379 | 31, 202. 48 — — nena n e e e » UGS. 
3,331 | 27,820.22 22, 277.82 
2, 981 24, 489. 60 18, 039. 71 
38 = 35, 224. 87 
3. 25 a 25 5 18, 540. 81 
co — 3 — Agricultural Adjustment Act Payments to Puerto Rican producers 
1. 010 26, 896. 94 as announced Apr. 4, 1936 
2,579 | 63, 768.75 
1,739 | 33, 606.75 
1,403 | 31,836. 75 
1,245 | 31, 138. 50 
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in Louisiana, announced Apr. 4, — Eee DEN ae LM Say Ae ea ne nN Sean Cee eon 21, 359. 46 
Total EFPFF—FTT—T—T—TVT—T—X—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V——————— 13, 245. 30 
942, 767 24 DAE tae cece mae pene oy eea 103, 667. 94 
, 229.72 Ra — ———— —— -=== 445 970. 60 
8 . A ECTE A Sigh E ADE E A N , 015. 80 
F aa ELE IIE AE LO OP EIR NY FTE. 
27, 205. 50 Eon i Sg ne 9 STS ARMS Lea EET SST Oe 
h auinar ocak Ä. ͤ pines ined ng ae bs il 13, 555. 38 
— sates 2 Ne REE REAR AS RR RE LY SI 12, 634. 32 
x 3 Ba RS She ̃ ⁰ AA ³ĩðWWA ai a e OTs) 
3 OLE RR VVT —.—.— 11.646. 90 
y à je ok BUTE ET BE PASA ESN — 617. 28 
170, 676. 16 . 33, 522. 60 
3 ARREST ASR UL ERT S 354.54 
: : 39 Te LOE nee ed Pe 5 ß ̃ 8 
( TT 181. 523. 11 Do 24 423 78 
. ß A cal TE Te 13, 647. 00 71777 ͤ BAT SSRIS IB EN EE ce 32. 576.28 
BO. % 00 % po TTT 2,405. 50 
SN ETA RENEE ON EE DE OOR A ————i————— 991, 151. 16 
a EIR LT Fee SERA ROE Bay rev tno Soeur Lt) BT | The total payments in most cases would be about five to six 
S 0 SSIES, — —— times bet individual figure given as the advance payment in the 
ee ist A AET inh RAR Res DSRS SUE EE, , 380. above e. 
A TAS AE ETNA SESAR SEAE S SE aS ee rE SS 40, 982. 96 One Puerto Rican producer has been paid $961,064. 
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Apricultural Adjustment Act—Payments over $10,000 to sugarbeet 
operators, as announced Apr. 4, 1936 


Agricultural conservation program 
PAYMENTS OVER $10,000, ANNOUNCED MAY 20, 1937 


State Company Amount 
Estate of Hiram Sibley— $10, 336. 63 
.-| Humbolt Farming Co -| 12,275. 64 
-| Tobacco Corporatlon 13, 982. 14 
-| Maxwell Plantations, Ine. 14,214. 12 
-| Delta Planting Co 13, 905. 61 
.-| Delta Pine & Land Co. 60, 388. 06 
The Gaddis Farms. 10, 438. 92 
-| State Penitentiary.. 37, 488. 40 
The Robertshaw Co... --| 15,199. 04 
Will Dockery Estate ---| 11,785. 33 
-| P. H. Brooks & Co., Ine. — 10, 530. 11 
o K MORSO AON oanname sas 19, 342. 95 
-| G: L. Murray & So 1s 15, 825. 50 

Alcorn Land & pac reaps Co.. X 


p 


Conservation 
PAYMENTS OVER $10,000, ANNOUNCED SEPT. 9, 1937 


Company Amount 
E ONE ois sac a dct A ON AREEN $10, 961.79 
Fairview Farms Co 12, 660. 37 
Joel W. Pugh 14, 660. 96 
Tillar Mercantile Co... 10, 377. 23 
Wm. W. Draper 10, 680. 07 
Oscar J. Wintermann - 15, 014. 81 
Hudspeth Farms 11, 931. 45 
H. P. Jarkson.. = 11. 930. 68 
J. S. Mooring.. 10, 719. 23 
-| Chapman Ranch. 052. 65 
Simmonds & Perry.. 14, 990. 98 
-| Sugarland Industries... 11, 675. 02 
J. F. Bland & Co 10, 013. 45 
U. S. Sugar C tion 821.92 
R. W. Owen & So. 10, 405. 13 
Amana Society of IowW a 16, 748. 82 


.| Metropolitan 
Equitable Life Insurance Co 


111. 
e Liſe Assurance Society of United 11 518. 43 


663. 50 
4 15, 216. 35 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 13, 357. 75 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co 10, 723. 94 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co 11, 253. 48 
-| South Dakota Rural Credits Board. = 11.847. 74 
State of Montana 14, 883. 64 
American Crystal Sugar Co- 11, 012. 23 
-| Newhall Land & Farti 13, 779. 27 
-| American Crystal Sugar 13, 976. 59 
E. L. Adams 16, 715.04 
Chatom Co., Ltd 11, 878. 32 
Mendota Farms, A. 21, 844. 42 
Hotchkiss Estate Co 29, 780. $9 
California Packing Corporation... 11, 359. 41 

1 Winnebago County. 3 Kossuth County. 

Humboldt County. t Wright County. 
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Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Outside of corn, wheat, and cotton, would the 
Senator’s bill, in any way, affect the soil-conservation pay- 
ments? 

Mr. LEE. Only in the graduated scales, as I include them 
in the graduated payments, 

Mr. POPE. The Senator does not include any other com- 
modities than corn, wheat, and cotton? 

Mr. LEE. It is not my intention so to do. 

Mr. POPE. So, outside of corn, wheat, and cotton, the 
payments which were made as to sugar and as to potatoes 
and as to all the other commodities under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act would not be changed? 

Mr, LEE. Let me correct my last statement. I shall ex- 
tend it to the others. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator proposes by amendment to ex- 
tend it to all the others? 

Mr. LEE. Absolutely. The idea of paying this money out 
to corporations does not appeal to me. 

Mr. POPE, Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Would the Senator desire to amend in that respect by a pro- 
vision in his bill the sugar bill which was passed at the last 
session? 

Mr. LEE. I should want to amend it in the most practi- 
cable manner. If this bill is not the proper place, I desire 
to place the amendment where it should be. 

Mr. POPE. Has the Senator given study to the sugar bill 
and the payments that are made under it, so that he desires 
to amend it? 

Mr. LEE. I have not, ERDER I have made a study of the 
payments. 

Mr. POPE. To the sugar growers? 

Mr. LEE. The payments are all I have seen, and they are 
enough to convince me that the big corporations are sharing 
in the program in a way that we did not have in mind. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator will recall that at the last session 
the sugar bill was passed almost unanimously by the Senate, 
having the support of the growers, the processors of sugar, 
and everybody else; and I am merely asking the Senator if 
it is his intention now to attempt to amend that bill before 
it is given a full trial in administration? 

Mr. LEE. Of course I did not understand that was the 
soil-conservation bill. 

Mr. POPE. It is the sugar bill, and payments which are 
made are of course made both under the Soil Conservation 
Act and the Sugar Act. 

Mr. LEE. It is not my intention in any way to make 
legislation any more complicated. It is my intention to 
effect a graduated scale on these big payments, which would 
be carrying out the resolution we passed last spring. 

Mr. POPE. Since in the Soil Conservation Act there is 
that acreage-diversion feature, does the Senator hope that 
by making that change we can accomplish very much soil 
conservation? 

Mr. POPE. The principal payments are made for soil 
diversion. If we cut down the payments very materially 
on the larger owners, could we get them to go into the 
program of soil conservation? 

Mr. LEE. The soil-conservation bill we passed gave a 
great deal of leeway to the Secretary of Agriculture. We 
did not set up a yardstick by which the payments should be 
made. It is very elastic. The Secretary of Agriculture made 
the payments on the basis of production. Which ground 
produced the most? It was the richest ground, the bottom 
land, the level land that needs the least soil conservation. 
The hillside land that needs it seven times more gets only 
one-seventh of the benefit. The fine black bottom land 
farmer in Texas, the big corporation farmer, when he heard 
what he would get, turned away and discharged 50 of his 
tenants, driving them to the relief rolls. His land is lying 
idle today and he is drawing benefit payments today, while 
the hillside farmer who needs soil-conservation aid is not 
getting it. I intend to do what I can to change that situa- 
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tion. It was not my intention, when we gave liberty of pay- 
ment, to give most to the man who has most. 

Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. 

Yes, I intend to do what I can to change that situation. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] is worried about what 
will happen to soil. It will mean that every little 160-acre 
farmer, every little family farmer, will get this money in- 
stead of it going to the big corporation. The corporations 
will get up to $2,500 and 5 percent above that. They will 
not get anything unless they carry out the entire soil-con- 
servation program, If that is not enough to interest them 
in taking care of their own soil, then they will have to stay 
out of the program. 

The thing the committee has had to worry about is that 
every time we effect a graduation downward, we let loose 
land for production. I do not intend to try to control that 
production, but to graduate the big fellow downward and 
hold him down, 

Let me make one or two further statements and then I 
hope I shall be able to close. The argument was made, 
which I wish to answer now, that the proposed substitute 
will increase production by removing control. The farmer 
never before had a choice of producing part of his crops at 
a profit and the other part at a loss, as he would have under 
the proposed substitute. He had a fixed obligation which 
he had to meet. His obligation was $100 of taxes and pos- 
sibly $100 of interest. That obligation was fixed. He had 
to raise enough cotton, even though it went to 442 cents a 
pound, to meet that fixed obligation. He increased his 
production. Had he had a reasonable income on part of 
it, he could have done that without increasing his produc- 
tion that much. The result will be that the farmer will 
increase his production only enough to assure himself of 
his quota and have a margin for good years and bad years. 

The Senator from Idaho said in his explanation of the 
bill that it is desired that an ever-normal granary be set 
up similar to the set-up Joseph had in Biblical days. If I 
should advocate the kind of government under which Joseph 
had his ever-normal granary, the Senator would hit the 
ceiling. It was one of the most rigid monarchies ever set 
up. Of course, under a Stalin government or a Hitler gov- 
ernment that might be done, but under the plan proposed 
we have a more automatic natural granary on every man’s 
farm. The farmer would come in and give proof that he 
had raised his allotted amount of wheat and the Govern- 
ment would pay him, and that would end it; or he could 
take the wheat home and feed it to his chickens, or grind 
it and eat it, or put it in a metal granary hoping for a 
better price later, or he could put it into a cooperative 
wheat pool and gamble on the future, or he could sell it 
that day. He can put it all in his own granary and then 
he can feed part of it. 

I have raised three crops of wheat for feed. I did not 
have any other grain to feed my mules. Nobody knew how 
much I had from day to day. Of course, my farmer knew, 
but even I did not know. That fact alone would have a 
stimulating effect on the market, whereas if every bushel of 
wheat is sealed and every bushel of corn is tagged, the buyers 
will know how much grain is in the country and will drive 
the price down all they can, and we will have to do more 
jacking up to get the prices back. By letting the farmers 
raise what they can in good years and by paying them a 
bounty check, we would be able to tide them over. 

The farmer could hold a part of his crop. I know farm- 
ers who like to do that. Every farmer likes to have enough 
grain to run at least 2 years. Nowadays, with metal ven- 
tilated granaries, a man can store his corn and wheat and 
keep it a considerable length of time, and there we have an 
automatic ever-normal granary in the proper way that it was 
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intended to be had. It gives an exportable surplus that we 
can export. 

One of the most important features of this problem is to 
restore the farmer to that point where he can regain his 
old feeling of independence. The farmer is a natural indi- 
vidualist. He is about the only individualist we have left. 
The merchant has to kowtow to his customers. The profes- 
sional people have different kinds of clients and have to get 
along with them all, but the farmer can stand on his own 
two feet and announce his feelings to the world. He is an 
individualist. I want to see him kept in that position. I 
think that is a position worthy of preservation in America, 
that feeling of independence that would be gone if we 
should regiment the farmer. Taking away entirely that 
feeling of independence would be regimentation and nothing 
less. 

Furthermore the bill would provide for greater national 
security. After 3 years of reduction we faced a corn short- 
age in the country and had to ship corn in from abroad. 
After a wheat reduction we had a wheat shortage and had to 
ship in wheat from abroad. What is going to happen to our 
foreign trade, much less our own trade, if this continues? 
During 1935-36, if we had exported as much as we imported, 
the farmer would have had a market in America of $1,500,- 
000,000 more than he did have. We are letting the foreign 
countries dip into our market. I want America to have a 
place in the sun. I want us to sell at home and abroad. 

During the last session there was some talk that we were 
going to be offered a merchant marine subsidy bill. I had 
thought that I would support such a bill. I wanted our goods 
to be carried over to foreign countries. I wanted our mer- 
chants to walk up the steps and knock on their doors and ask 
for their trade, because there is trade to be had. I did not 
know you wanted us to teach Russia how to power farm on a 
grand scale and then turn the market over to her. I have 
a telegram here showing that our cottonseed is going to 
Ethiopia to increase the cotton market. The world cotton 
market has jumped up every year, and world production has 
increased every year. I have a telegram from the Agricul- 
tural Department of Texas stating that 80 percent of our 
cottonseed will be shipped to the Italian Government to be 
delivered in Ethiopia. We not only have taught those folks to 
farm, but now we are furnishing them seed, and are going 
to buy it for them and let somebody else have the market. 
I do not believe we ought to do that. I think we ought to 
maintain that foreign trade, and we can do it under the 
substitute. We cannot maintain our trade under the other 
measure, 

Then there is the question of employment. If we cut off 
5,000,000 bales of cotton, that is equal to a billion man-hours. 
These figures are from Colonel Westbrook, who was formerly 
with the W. P. A. That amounts to one billion man-hours; 
and, figured at 40 cents an hour, that is $400,000,000 that we 
shall have to dig up and pay to Harry Hopkins to put the 
farmers to work that are going to be put out of work if we 
cut off the 5,000,000 bales. The Senator has asked us to cut 
off more than that, and it will be multiplied by just what we 
cut off in our production. There are over 3,000,000 persons 
engaged in the handling of cotton alone in the South, com- 
pressing, transporting, oil-mill workers, etc. 

The beauty of this substitute is that it will work auto- 
matically. A great deal of machinery will be required to 
operate the committee bill. The substitute bill will work 
almost automatically, and that certainly is an advantage in 
considering any piece of legislation. It is based on the sound 
philosophy of paying a man for doing something, rather than 
paying him for not doing it. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp, follow- 
ing my remarks, some of the tables to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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Production of corn and wheat for 26 years 
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1914. 897 F 37.3 
1915. 1,009 : 23.8 
1916. 635 L 28.5 
1917. 620 2 16.6 
1918. 904 2 30.6 
1919. 952 2. 22.8 
1920_ S43 1. 27.1 
1921 819 1. 32.4 
1922. S47 z 24.2 
1923.. 759 17.4 
1924. 840 1 30.3 
1925. 669 1. 13.8 
1926- 834 1 24.7 
1927 875 L 2.8 
1928. 913 1 15.6 
1029 1 17.1 
1030 890 12.6 
1931-2... 932 13.3 
1032. 746 43 
1933.-24 529 4.8 
1 % „„ 
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Average per year.. 778 Lu 20.2 


1 Price per bushel received by producers. Prices for years 1909 through 1918 are as 
of Dec. 1 of each year. Prices for years 1929 through 1934 are weighted average prices 
for crop-marketing season., 
Source: Yoarbook of Agriculture, U. 8. Department of A ture. Production 
figures for all years from 1935 edition, 74th Cong., 1st sess., H. Doe. No. 33. Farm 
ices for years 1919 1 7 5 1934 from 1935 edition. Farm prices for years 1909 
Selig 1918 from 1934 edition, 73d Cong., 2d sess., H. Doe. No. 260, as these figures 
were not shown in 1935 edition. 


Cotton: Production, average farm price, exports, and percent ex- 
ported, United States, 1909-35 


Total | Average {Domestic | Percent- 


produc- | farm age of 
Year tion n (per price 5 
ly (per 1,000 
bales) ] pound) |- bales) | Produc- 


Cents 

13.9 6, 353 61.9 
14.1 8,027 67.1 
8.8] 11,116 69.3 
11.9 9, 146 64.9 
12.2 9, 508 65.3 
6.8 8, 702 51.6 
11.3 6, 113 50.7 
19.6 5, 525 45.6 
27.7 4, 402 86.1 
27.6 5, 774 46.2 
35.6 6, 707 52.5 
He y ĩ u | a0) 440) 13.9 6,973 428 
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Cotton: Production, average farm price, exports, and cent er- 
ported, United States, 1909-35--Continued 


Total | Average [Domestic | Percent- 


exports 

1,000 er 

produc- 

bales) tion 

6, 348 75.2 
5,007 46.5 
5,815 5.5 
8, 240 58.1 
8, 267 49.3 
11, 299 66.7 
7, 859 58.1 
8, 419 54.9 
7,035 44.8 
7, 133 50.5 
9,191 53.2 
8, 895 67.4 
7,984 59.9 
5,037 51.1 
5, 973 56.1 
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Sources; Yearbook of Agriculture, 1933, U. 8. Departmo=xt of Agricultu . 472 
-A35]; Agricultural Statistics, 1936, U. S. Department of 7 > 76; 
tton Production and Distribution, Season of 1935-36, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bulletin 173, p. 42. 


United States: Foreign trade in specified agricultural products, 
1927-37 


Wheat, includ: Corn, includ: 
orn at 


our and meal Cotton, lint 
Year ended June 30 


1,000 1,000 1,(00 1,000 1,000 1,000 

bushels bushels bales bales 
1926-27_......<--.--| 219, 160 13, 264 19, 819 1, 098 11, 231 400 
W 15,734 19, 409 5, 463 7. 367 
192829. 163,687 21, 442 41, 874 490 8, 520 476 
1929-30. 153, 245 12, 956 10, 281 497 7,096 414 
1930-31. 131, 475 19, 059 3, 317 1, 747 7, 048 107 
7 12, 836 |. 3.900 386 8, 989 139 
9, 382 8,775 195 8, 647 133 
11, 494 4,905 24 8, 366 157 
25, 134 2, 324 20, 430 5, 066 116 
46, 636 816 31, 236 6, 397 148 
47, 924 553 77, 974 5,722 265 


88, 
101,465 


1 Bales of 500 pounds gross. 
3 Bales of 478 pounds net. 


+ Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleo stock, oleomargarine, tallow, 
and stearin from 


animal fats. 
4 Includes canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, 
hams, and Wiltshire & Cumberland sides. 


$ Includes neutral lard. 
Less than 500 pounds. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, neue 3 from Monthly 8 of Foreign 


Commerce of the United States, January and June issues, 1926-37, and official records 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Memorandum prepared. by Mrs, Grace Knott, branch 2905, 
National Resources Committee in Department of the Interior. 

Sources: National Bureau of Economic Research, Brookings In- 
stitution. 

1921—35— WEALTH 

5½ percent of the people own 54½ percent of the wealth. 

3.2 percent of the people own 46.4 percent of the wealth. 

2 nt of the people own 40.2 percent of the wealth. 

14% percent of the people own 37.3 percent of the wealth. 

0.6 percent of the people own 28.1 percent of the wealth. 

0.02 percent of the people own 6.3 percent of the wealth. 

0.00016 percent of the people own 2.9 percent of the wealth. 
(Welford King Distribution of Income and Wealth, printed 1928.) 
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1929—INCOME 
13.7 percent of the population has 50 percent income. 
11.1 percent of the population has 46 percent income, 
9.1 percent of the population has 43 t income. 
0.02 percent of the population has 6.6 percent income. 


Mr. LEE. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and to which I have referred during my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Lee’s amendment was to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


That this act may be cited as the “Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1937.” 
Trrte I—DomeEstic ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS For COTTON, WHEAT, 

AND CORN 

Section 1. (a) For the marketing year ending in 1938 and each 
marketing year thereafter, there shall be established for each farm 
of any farmer producing cotton, wheat, or corn a domestic allot- 
ment with respect to the production of each such commodity. 
The normal year’s domestic consumption of each such commodity 
shall be allotted by the Secretary among the several States and 
among the counties or other administrative areas in such States 
deemed by him the most effective in the region for the purposes 
of the administration of this act. Such allotment shall be on 
the basis of the annual average production of the commodity 
within such States and administrative areas during the 
10 years, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions, 
trends in production, and the diversion of acreage under the agri- 
cultural adjustment and conservation programs, during such 


(b) The allotment for each such administrative area shall be 
allotted, through the State, county, and local committees of 
farmers hereinafter provided, among the farms within the local 
administrative area on which the commodity is produced for 


programs, and the cotton, wheat, and corn produc- 
tivity of the total cultivated ground on such farms (considering 
land used for growing alfalfa and other temporary hay crops as 
cultivated ground): Provided, That the combined minimum allot- 
ments of cotton, wheat, and corn for any farm shall not be less 


the average production of such commodities on such farm during 
the preceding 10 years, or (2) an amount of such commodities 
having a combined value of $ , computed at parity prices 
as of the end of the preceding marketing year. Not less than 
8 percent of the allotment of each such commodity to each admin- 
istrative area shall be available for allotment to farms on which 
none of such commodity was produced during the preceding 
10 years. 

(c) The amount of a commodity allotted to a farm under this 
section shall be its domestic allotment with respect to such 
commodity. 

Sec. 2. (a) Promptly following the close of each marketing year 
(beginning with the marketing year ending in 1938) for cotton, 
wheat, or corn the Secretary shall make parity payments to farmers 
who engaged in the production of each such commodity on farms 
having a domestic allotment for such commodity for such market- 
ing year, and who cooperated with the program under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act during such marketing 
year. The parity payments shall be computed at a rate equal to the 
amount by which the average parity price for the commodity 
during such year exceeded the current average farm price for such 
commodity during such year, and shall be paid on the smaller of 
the following: (1) The domestic allotment for the farm with re- 
spect to which the payment is made, or (2) the amount of the 
commodity shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary to have been 
actually produced on such farm during such marketing year. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
parity payments for cotton, wheat, or corn with to the 
marketing year ending in 1938 shall be computed at the rates 
heretofore announced by the Secretary under the 1938 agricultural 
conservation program in connection with farm goals for cotton, 
wheat, and corn, respectively, in case such rates are greater than the 
rates hereinbefore in this section provided. 

(c) The amount paid to any farmer as a parity payment under 
this act with respect to any year shall be deducted from any 
amounts payable to him under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act with respect to such year. 

CROP INSURANCE 


Src. 3. In any case in which any farmer, by reason of crop fail- 
ure, during any marketing year (beginning with the marketing 
year ending in 1938) produces less than 50 percent of his domestic 
allotment of cotton, wheat, or corn, the Secretary shall pay to such 
farmer a sum equal to the value, computed upon the average parity 
price for such marketing year, of the amount of such commodity 
by which his production was less than 50 percent of the smaller of 
(1) his domestic allotment with respect to such commodity, or 
e han Co ceria he Ba Nc 
m 8 
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Sec. 4. The payments paid by the Secretary to farmers under 

act, and the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
be divided among the landowners, tenants, and sharecrop- 
of any farm, with respect to which such payments are paid, 
in the same proportion that such landowners, tenants, and share- 
croppers are entitled to share in the proceeds of the agricultural 


its right to reimbursement from warehousemen accruing because 
of the improper grading of cotton as provided in the loan agree- 
ment. Except insofar as herein specifically modified, all the terms 
and conditions of the loan agreement shall remain applicable. 


TITLE Il—Tosracco 
NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


or foreign commerce from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 
The farmers produc: 
tions to uncon 


supplies thereof are produced and 

dumped indiscriminately on the Nation-wide Tarket 
(b) The disorderly marketing of such ab excessive 

plies affects, burdens, and obstructs — — 8 
by (1) materially affecting the volume of such commodity mar- 
keted therein, (2) disrupting the orderly marketing of such com- 
modity therein, (3) reducing the price for such commodity with 
88 mr tt) a destruction of such commerce in such 
commodity, an causing a disparity between the prices for 
such commodity in such commerce and industrial products therein, 
with a consequent diminution of the volume of interstate or for- 
eign commerce in industrial products. 


ty 
of this title becomes necessary and appropriate in order to romote, 
foster, and maintain an orderly flow of such supply A such 
commerce. 

Src. 202. (a) Whenever, on the 15th day of November of any 
calendar year, the Secretary finds that the total supply of tobacco 
as of the beginning of the marketing year then current exceeds 
the reserve supply level therefor, the Secretary shall proclaim the 
amount of such total supply, and, beginning on the first day of 
the marketing year next following and continuing throughout 
such year, a national marketing quota shall be in effect for the 
tobacco marketed during such succeeding marketing year. The 
Secretary shall also determine and specify in such proclamation 
the amount of the national marketing quota in terms of the total 
. barns: age Ss be marketed, ven will make available for 
marke uring succeeding mar ear a supply of to- 
bacco equal to the reserve supply level. ey 8 shall 
be made not later than the ist day of December in such year. 

(b) Within 30 days after the date of the issuance of the procla- 
mation specified in subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall conduct a referendum of farmers who would be subject to 
the national marketing quota for tobacco to determine whether 
such farmers are in favor of or opposed to such quota. If more 
than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose 
such quota, the Secretary shall, prior to the Ist day of January, 
proclaim the result of the referendum and such quota shall not 
become effective. 

(c) In connection with the determination and announcement of 
any marketing quota for the 1938-39 marketing year, the deter- 
mination by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section shall be made as of the 15th day of January and pro- 
claimed not later than the 1st day of February, and the proclama- 
tion of the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
shall be made prior to the Ist day of March. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Sec, 203. (a) The national marketing quota for tobacco estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of this title shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary among the several States on the basis of the total 
production of tobacco in each State during the 5 calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in which the quota is 
proclaimed (taking into account the base acreages and goals for 
tobacco established under previous agricultural adjustment and 
conservation programs), with such adjustments as are determined 
to be necessary to make correction for abnormal conditions of pro- 
duction for small farms, and for trends in production during such 
5-year period. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide, through local committees of 
farmers, for the allotment of the marketing quota for any State 
(less the amounts to be allotted under subsection (c) of this 
section) among the farmers producing tobacco therein on the 
basis of the following: Past production of tobacco; land, labor, 
and equipment available for the production of tobacco; crop- 
rotation practices; and the soil and other physical factors affecting 
the production of tobacco: Provided, That except for farms on 
which for the first time in 10 years tobacco is produced to be 
marketed in the marketing year for which the quota is effective, 
the marketing quota for any farm shall not be less than the 
smaller of either (1) 2,400 pounds or (2) the average tobacco 
production for the farm during the preceding 3 years, not exceed- 
ing the normal production of the average of the base acreages or 
goals for tobacco established for the farm under agricultural ad- 
justment and conservation programs during any of such preceding 


3 years. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide, through local committees of 
farmers, for the allotment of not in excess of 3 percent of the 
national marketing quota apportioned to any State to farms in 
such State on which for the first time in 10 years tobacco is pro- 
duced to be marketed in the year for which the quota is ef- 
fective on the basis of the following: Land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation practices; 
and the soil and other physical factors affecting the production of 
tobacco: Provided, That farm marketing quotas established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not exceed 75 percent of the farm 
marketing quotas established pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section for farms which are similar with respect to the following: 
Land, labor, and equipment available for the production of tobacco; 
crop-rotation practices; and the soil and other physical factors 
affecting the production of tobacco. 

(d) Farm marketing quotas may be transferred only in such 
manner and subject to such conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulations. 

ADJUSTMENT AND SUSPENSION OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 204. If the Secretary has reason to believe that any na- 
tional marketing quota for tobacco will not make a normal supply 
of tobacco available for marketing during the marketing year for 
which such quota has been established, he shall cause an im- 
mediate investigation to be made with respect thereto in the 
course of which due notice and opportunity for public hearing 
shall be given to interested persons. If upon the basis of such 
investigation the Secretary finds the existence of such fact, he 
shall proclaim the same, and upon such proclamation the amount 
of such national marketing quota shall be increased to such 
amount as he shall have determined upon the basis of such 
investigation will make available for marketing during such 
marketing year a normal supply of tobacco, and shall announce 
such increased marketing quota. The amount of such farm mar- 
keting quota shall be increased in the same ratio. 

(b) If the Secretary has reason to believe that because of a 
national emergency or because of war any national marketing 
quota for tobacco shall be terminated, he shall cause an im- 
mediate investigation to be made to determine whether the 
termination of such quota is necessary in order to effectuate the 
declared policy of this title or to meet an increased demand 
arising from such war or emergency. If, upon the basis of such 
investigation, the Secretary finds that such termination is neces- 
sary, he shall immediately proclaim such finding, and thereupon 
such quota shall terminate. 

PENALTIES 


Src. 205. (a) Any person who knowingly acquires from a pro- 
ducer tobacco marketed by such producer from a farm in excess 
of the marketing quota for such farm shall be subject to a pen- 
alty of 50 percent of the market price of the tobacco on the date 
of such acquisition, or 3 cents per pound in the case of flue- 
cured, Maryland, or burley, or 2 cents per pound in the case of 
all other kinds of tobacco, whichever is the higher. If the 
tobacco is acquired by sale the purchaser may deduct the amount 
of the penalty from the price which would otherwise be paid for 
such tobacco. All penalties shall be remitted to the Secretary 
and shall accrue to the United States. 

(b) All persons, in whatever capacity acting, including pro- 
ducers, warehousemen, processors of tobacco, and common carriers 
and persons engaged in the business of purchasing tobacco from 
farmers, or of redrying, prizing, or tobacco for farm- 
ers, shall, from time to time on request of the Secretary, report 
to the Secretary such information and keep such records as the 
Secretary finds to be necessary to enable him to carry out the 
provisions of this title. Such information shall be and 
such records shall be kept in accordance with forms which the 
Secretary shall prescribe. For the purpose of the 
correctness of any report made or record kept, or of obtaining in- 
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formation required to be furnished in any report, but not so 
furnished, the Secretary is hereby authorized to examine such 
books, papers, records, accounts, correspondence, contracts, docu- 
ments, and memoranda as he has reason to believe are relevant 
and are within the control of such person. Any such person 
failing to make any report or keep any records as required by this 
subsection or making any false report or record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500. 

(c) The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to enforce the provisions of 
this section. If and when the Secretary shall so request, it shall 
be the duty of the several district attorneys in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings to collect the penalties provided in this section. The 
remedies and penalties provided for herein shall be in addition 
to and not exclusive of any of the remedies or penalties under 
existing law. 

(d) All information reported to or acquired by the Secretary 
pursuant to this section shall be kept confidential by the Depart- 
ment, except that such information as the Secretary deems rele- 
vant may be disclosed in a suit or administrative hearing in- 
volving the administration of this title. 


TITLE III—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR RICE 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 


SECTION 301. (a) The marketing of rice constitutes one of the 
great basic industries of the United States with ramifying activities 
which directly affect interstate or foreign commerce at every 
póint, and stable conditions therein are necessary to the general 
welfare. Rice produced for market is sold on a Nation-wide mar- 
ket, and, with its products, moves almost wholly in interstate 
or foreign commerce from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 
The farmers producing such commodity are subject in their oper- 
ations to uncontrollable natural causes; in many cases such farm- 
ers carry on their farming operations un borrowed money or leased 
lands and are not so situated as to be able to organize effectively, 
as can labor and industry, through unions and corporations en- 
joying Government sanction and protection for joint economic 
action. For these reasons, among others, the farmers are unable 
without Federal assistance to control effectively the orderly mar- 
keting of such commodity, with the result that abnormally exces- 
sive supplies thereof are produced and dumped indiscriminately 
on the Nation-wide market. 

(b) The disorderly marketing of such abnormally excessive sup- 
plies affects, burdens, and obstructs interstate or foreign com- 
merce by (1) materially affecting the volume of such commodity 
marketed therein, (2) disrupting the orderly marketing of such 
commodity therein, (3) reducing the prices for such commodity 
with consequent injury and destruction of such commerce in 
such commodity, and (4) causing a disparity between the prices 
for such commodity in such commerce and industrial products 
therein, with a consequent diminution of the volume of inter- 
state or foreign commerce in industrial products. 

(c) Whenever an abnormally excessive supply of rice exists, the 
marketing of such commodity by the producers thereof directly 
and substantially affects interstate or foreign commerce in such 
commodity and its products, and the operation of the provisions 
of this title becomes necessary and appropriate in order to promote, 
foster, and maintain an orderly fiow of such supply in such 
commerce. 

Sec. 302. (a) Not later than December 31 of each year the Sec- 
retary shall ascertain from the latest available statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture and shall proclaim the total amount of 
rice which will be needed during the next succeeding marketing 
year to meet the requirements of consumers in the United States, 
its Territories, and in Cuba if at the time of such announcement 
the Cuban tariff rate applicable to the first 100,000,000 pounds 
of rice imported into Cuba in any year from the United States 
is at least $1.70 per hundred pounds less than the tariff rate 
on rice imported into Cuba from countries other than the United 
States. Such amount is hereinafter referred to as the “domestic 
allotment of rice.” 

(b) Within 30 days after the enactment of this title the Secre- 
tary shall ascertain from the latest available statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture and shall proclaim the total amount 
of rice which will be needed during the marketing year com- 
mencing August 1, 1937, to meet the requirements of consumers 
as provided in subsection (a). 

(c) The domestic allotments of rice for the marketing years 
commencing August 1, 1937, and August 1, 1938, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several States in which rice 
is produced on the following basis: First, between California on 
the one hand and all other States on the other hand in propor- 
tion to the rice base production established for such States under 
the 1937 agricultural conservation program; second, among the 
States other than California in proportion to the average of (1) 
the rice base production established for each State under the 
1937 agricultural conservation program, (2) the average amount 
of rice produced in each State during the 5-year period 1932-36, 
and (3) the amount of rice produced in each State in 1937. The 
domestic allotment of rice for each subsequent marketing year 
shall be apportioned by the Secretary among the several States 
in which rice is produced in proportion to the larger of (1) the 
average amount of rice produced in each State during the 5-year 
period including the calendar year in which such domestic allct- 
ment is announced, or (2) the domestic allotment made to each 
State for the preceding year. 
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(d) The Secretary shall provide, through 
mittees of farmers, for the allotment of each State ap 


ment available for the production of rice; crop-rotation practices, 
soil fertility, and other physical factors affecting the production of 
Tice. Such allotment for su t years shall be made on the 
basis of the larger of (1) the average amount of rice produced by 
the 5-year period upon which State appor- 


the mar! 


acts of nature, 
SOIL-CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 
Src. 303. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, begin- 
ning with the crop harvested in the calendar year of 1937, and 
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at the time of any proclamation made under 
ons of section 51 (a) of this title, it shall appear from 
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regulat: 

(e) If the has reason to believe that any national mar- 
keting quota for rice will not make a normal supply of rice avail- 
able for marketing during the marketing year for which such quota 

established, he shall cause an immediate investigation 

to be made with respect thereto in the course of which due notice 

and opportunity for public hearing shall be given to interested 
investigation 


| 
| 
l 


subsection, 
amount of each producer’s marketing quota shall be increased in 


(t) If the Secretary has reason to believe that because of a 
or because of war any national marketing 


or emergency. If, upon the basis of such investigation, the Secre- 

tary finds that such termination is necessary, he shall immediately 

proclaim such finding, and thereupon such quota shall terminate. 
EXCESS MARKETING PENALTY 


Sec. 305. (a) Any person who knowingly acquires from a pro- 
cer rice marketed by such producer in excess of his marketing 


United States. Any person who knowingly violates any regulation 
made by the Secretary pursuant to this section shall be guilty of a 


TITLE IV—DEFINITIONS, FINDINGS, AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


PUBLICATIONS AND REVIEW OF SOIL-DEPLETING BASE ACREAGES, NORMAL 
YIELDS, AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


SECTION 401. (a) Under regulations of the 


(c) Under regulations of the Secretary any farmer dissatisfied 
with the determination of the review committee may, within such 
reasonable time and in such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
, file with a reviewing officer to be by the Secre- 
a written petition alleging that the determination made by 
review committee was not in accordance with law, regula- 
tions, or fact and praying for the modification thereof; and the 
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titioner shall thereupon be afforded an opportunity for full hear- 
on the petition at a place of hearing within the county in which 
the petitioner's farm is located. After such hearing the reviewing 
officer shall make a report in writing stating his findings and con- 
clusions, and an order confirming or modifying the determination 
of the review committee of farmers. A copy of the report and 
order shall be served on the petitioner by sending the same to 
him by registered mail. 

(d) The petitioner may, within 15 days after receipt of a copy 
of such report and order, file a bill in equity against the Secretary 
as defendant, in the United States district court for the district 
in which the land in question is located, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a review of such order. The bill of complaint in such a 
proceeding may be served by delivering a copy thereof to the Sec- 
retary or to any person within the district in which suit is 
brought who may have been authorized by the Secretary to accept 
service of such a bill, and thereupon the reviewing officer shall 
certify and file in the court a transcript of the record upon which 
the determination complained of was entered. The review by the 
court shall be limited to questions of law, and findings of fact 
by the reviewing officer when supported by substantial evidence 
shall be conclusive. No objection to the order of the Secretary 
shall be considered by the court unless such objection shall have 
been urged in the hearing before the reviewing officer, or unless 
there were reasonable grounds for failure so to do. If application 
is made to the court for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to adduce such evidence in the hearing before the review- 
ing officer, the court may order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the reviewing officer in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as to the court may seem proper. The 
reviewing officer may modify his findings and conclusions and his 
order by reason of the additional evidence so taken, and he shall 
file with the court such modified or new findings, conclusions, 
or order, which findings, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive. At the earliest convenient time the court 
shall hear and determine the case upon the original record of the 
hearing before the reviewing officer, or upon such record as supple- 
mented by further hearing before him pursuant to an order of the 
court, and the court shall affirm the reviewing officer’s order, or the 
order as modified by him, if the court determines that the same is 
in accordance with law. If the court determines that such order 
or modified order is not in accordance with law, it shall remand 
the proceeding to the reviewing officer with direction either to 
make such order as the court shall determine to be in accordance 
with law or to take such further proceedings as in its cpinion the 
law requires. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the jurisdiction 
conferred by this section to review the legal validity of a determi- 
nation made by a reviewing officer pursuant to this title shall be 
exclusive. No court of the United States or of any State shall 
have jurisdiction to pass upon the legal validity of any such deter- 
mination except in a proceeding under this section. The com- 
mencement of judicial proceedings under this section shall not, 
unless specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
reviewing officer’s order. 

(f) In the event of an increase with respect to any agricultural 
commodity of any depletion base acreage or marketing quota for 
any farm as a result of the review of the determination thereof 
under this section, then all other depletion base acreages or mar- 
keting quotas, respectively, for farms in the same local adminis- 
trative area shall be reduced pro rata in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary, if such action is necessary to prevent a substantial 
increase of marketing quotas in the local administrative area. 

Src. 402. Dermnirions—(a) For the purpose of this act 

1. The Secretary is authorized after due notice and opportunity 
for public hearing to interested parties to treat as a separate 
major agricultural commodity any market classification, type, or 
grade of any cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice if he finds such 
treatment necessary in order adequately to effectuate the policy 
of this Act with respect to such market classification, type, or 

de. 

S “Parity”, as applied to prices for cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
or rice, shall be that price for the commodity as will give to the 
commodity a purchasing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of such com- 
modity in the period from August 1909 to July 1914, or, in case of 
tobacco, August 1919 to July 1929, and which will also reflect 
current interest payments per acre on farm indebtedness secured 
by real estate and tax payments per acre on farm real estate, as 
contrasted with such interest payments and tax payments during 
the applicable base period. 

3. The term “crop failure“ means complete or partial failure to 
produce the normal yield of an agricultural commodity upon a 
farm by reason of abnormal weather conditions, insect pests, plant 
diseases, or any other natural cause beyond the control of the 
farmer. 

4. “Normal year’s domestic consumption” shall be the yearly 
average quantity of the commodity produced in the United States 
that was consumed in the United States during the preceding 10 
marketing years, adjusted for current trends in such consumption. 

5. “Normal year’s exports” shall be the yearly average quantity 
of the commodity produced in the United States that was exported 
from the United States during the preceding 10 years, adjusted 
for current trends in such exports. 
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6. The term “marketing year” means, for cotton and rice, the 
period from August 1 of one year to July 31 of the succeeding year; 
for wheat and flue-cured tobacco, the period from July 1 of one year 
to June 30 of the succeeding year; for all other types of tobacco 
and for corn, the period from October 1 of one year to September 
80 of the succeeding year: Provided, however, That cotton pro- 
duced in any year and marketed to August 1 of the same 
year shall be deemed to have been marketed during the marketing 
year commencing August 1 of such year. 

7. “Total supply” of any agricultural commodity for any market- 
ing year shall be the carry-over at the beginning of such marketing 
year plus the estimated production thereof in the United States 
during the calendar year in which such marketing year begins, 
except that the estimated production of type 46 tobacco during 
the marketing year with respect to which the determination is 
being made shall be used in lieu of the estimated production of 
such type during the calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins in determining the total supply of cigar-filler and cigar- 
binder tobacco. 

8. The normal supply for the following agricultural commodities 
shall be— 

Rice, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 10 
percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Tobacco, a normal year's domestic consumption and exports plus 
175 percent of a normal year’s domestic consumption and 65 per- 
cent of a normal year’s exports as an allowance for a normal carry- 
over. 

9. Carry- over“ in the case of tobacco and rice for any marketing 
year shall be the quantity thereof on hand in the United States 
at the bej of such marketing year which was produced in 
the United States prior to the beginning of the calendar year then 
current, except that in the case of cigar-filler and cigar-binder 
tobacco the quantity of type 46 tobacco on hand and therefore 
produced in the United States during such calendar year shall also 
be included. 

10. (a) The “normal yield” per acre, for wheat and corn for any 
farm shall be the average yield per acre for the commodity thereon 
during the preceding 10 years, adjusted for weather conditions, or 
if there is no actual yield or the data therefor are not available 
for any year, then an appraised yield to be determined by the 
Secretary. 

(b) “Normal yield” per acre of cotton for any county shall be 
the weighted average yield of cotton produced therein during the 
5 years immediately preceding the year in which such normal 
yield is used in any computation authorized in this act, provided, 
that if for any year of such 5-year period the yield of cotton 
produced therein is one-third less than the normal yield so com- 
puted, the normal yield of cotton shall be the weighted average of 
yields of cotton produced therein during the remaining years in 
such 5-year period. In determining normal yield in the case of 
cotton for the year 1938 there shall be included the estimated 
yields for the crop year 1937-38. 

11. “Reserve supply level” shall be the normal supply plus a per- 
centage of a normal supply adequate to insure a sufficient quantity 
to meet domestic consumption and export needs in years of 
drought, flood, or other adverse conditions, as well as in years of 
plenty. In the case of tobacco such percentage shall be 5 percent. 
In the case of rice, 10 percent. 

12. “Tobacco” means each of the kinds of tobacco listed below, 
comprising the types specified as classified in Service and Regula- 
tory Announcement No. 118, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture: 

Flue-cured tobacco, comprising types 11, 12, 13, and 14; 

Fire-cured tobacco, comprising types 21, 22, 23, and 24; 

Dark air-cured tobacco, comprising types 35, 36, and 37; 

Burley tobacco, comprising type 31; 

Maryland tobacco, comprising type 32; and 

Cigar-filler and cigar-binder tobacco, comprising types 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 52, 53, 54, and 55. 

The provisions of this Act shall apply to such kinds of tobacco 
severally. 

13. “Corn” means field corn. 

14. The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means sale, mar- 
keting, trade, and traffic between any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia or Puerto Rico, and any place outside 
thereof; or between points within the same State or Territory 
or within the District of Columbia or Puerto Rico, through any 
place outside thereof. 

15. The term “affect interstate or foreign commerce” means 
among other things, in such commerce, to burden or obstruct 
such commerce or the free and orderly flow thereof; or to create 
or tend to create a surplus of any major agricultural commodity 
which burdens or obstructs such commerce or the free and 
orderly flow thereof. 

16. The term “United States” means the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

17. The term “State” includes a Territory and the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

18. The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the term “Department” means the Department of Agricul- 
ture 


19. The term “for market” in the case of wheat and corn 
means for disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift, or by 
feeding (in any form) to poultry or livestock which, or the 
products of which, are to be sold, bartered, exchanged, or given 
away; and the terms “marketed” or “to market” mean to dis- 
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pose of in any such manner. Such terms shall not include con- 
sumption on the 

20. The term “person” means an individual, partnership, firm, 
joint-stock company, corporation, association, trust estate, or any 
agency of the State. 

21. The term “tilled land“ means the acreage devoted to soll- 
depleting row crops and all other soil-depleting feed crops the 
previous year. 

22. The yields and production for the crop year 1937-38 shall 
be included in any determinations of yields or production made 
for 1938. 

23. The term “for market” in the case of cotton and tobacco 
means for disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift; in the 
case of rice, for disposition in any of such ways for use in human 
consumption. 

24. “Marketing” means disposing of by sale, barter, exchange, 
or gift and in the case of rice, disposing of rice in any such ways 
for use in human consumption. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 403. (a) Utilization of local agencies: (1) The Secretary 
shall designate local administrative areas as units for the admin- 
istration of programs carried out pursuant to this title, the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, and such other agri- 
cultural laws as he may specify. Farmers having farms lying 
within any such local administrative area, and participating or co- 
operating in programs administered within such area, shall elect 
annually from among their number a local committee for such 
area. The chairmen of all such local committees within any 
county shall constitute a county committee for the county which 
shall elect from its members an administrative committee of 


Secretary. Before appointing any appointive member of a State 
committee the Secretary shall consult with, and give considera- 
tion to such recommendations as are made by, the State director 
of agricultural extension and authorized representatives of leading 
State-wide farm organizations within the State. The Secretary 
shall make such regulations as are necessary to carry out the 
ons of this subsection, including regulations to carry out 
the functions of the respective committees and for the administra- 
tion within any State, through the State, county, and local com- 
mittees within such State, of such programs. No payments shall 
be made to a member of any State, county, or local committee of 
any State for compensation or otherwise except solely for services 
performed or expenses incurred in administering such programs 
within such State. 
(2) The Secretary is authorized and directed to make payments 
to State, county, and local committees of farmers hereinbefore 


of any such committee may be deducted pro rata from the Soil 
Conservation Act payments, parity payments, or surplus reserve 
loans unless payment of such expenses is otherwise provided by 
law. The Secretary in the administration of this act shall ac- 
cord such recognition and encouragement to producer-owned and 
producer-controlled cooperative associations as will be in harmony 
with the policy toward cooperative associations set forth in exist- 
ing acts of Congress and as will tend to promote efficient methods 
of marketing and distribution. 

(b) Proclamation of parity and farm prices and total supply: 
The Secretary shall, on the Ist day of each month (or on the 
ensuing business day if said Ist day is a holiday in the District 
of Columbia or a Sunday) ascertain and proclaim the parity 
price and the current average farm price for each tural 
commodity. The Secretary shall, within 45 days after the be- 
ginning of the marketing year for each agricultural commodity, 
ascertain and the current average farm price for the 


in marketed. 
Within such 45-day period the Secretary shall also ascertain and 
proclaim the total supply of such commodity as of the beginning 
of the marketing year. 

(c) Available statistics: The latest available statistics of the 
Department shall be used by the Secretary in ascertaining the 
“total supply,” “normal year’s domestic consumption,” “normal 
year’s exports,” “parity” as applied to prices and income, and 
“current average farm price.” 

(d) Finality of farmers’ payments and loans: The facts con- 
stituting the basis for any soil-conservation act payment, parity 
payment, or surplus-reserve loan, or the amount thereof, when 
Officially determined in conformity with the applicable regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture or by the Cor- 

tion shall be final and conclusive and shall not be reviewable 
any other officer or agency of the Government. 

(e) Benefits available to Members of : The provisions 
of sections 3741 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 22) 
and sections 114 and 115 of the Criminal Code of the United 
States (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 204 and 205) shall not be ap- 
plicable to contracts or payments made under this act. 

PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Sec. 404. The Secretary is authorized and directed 

(8) Eroe, es Cees may, be proyidet in Shis acs $0 pro- 

for the execution by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
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tration of such of the powers conferred upon him by this act as 
he deems may be appropriately exercised by such Administration; 
and for such purposes and for the purposes of the Surplus Re- 
serve Loan tion, the provisions of section 10 (a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended and reenacted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937, shall be applicable to the 
employment and compensation of such officers and employees. 
(b) To make such expenditures as he deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act, including personal services and 
rents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling ex- 
penses (including the purchase, maintenance, and repair of pas- 
senger-cartying vehicles), supplies and equipment, law books, books 
of reference, directories, pericdicals, and newspapers. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 405. (a) Beginning with the fiscal year commencing July 
1, 1938, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, for each 
fiscal year for the administration of this act and for the making 
of Soil Conservation Act payments and payments under this act 
such sums as are 


ending June 30, 1938, there is hereby authorized to be made avail- 
able from the funds appropriated for such fiscal year 
out the purposes of sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 


out the provisions of this act shall 
be available for allotment to bureaus and offices of the Depart- 


yments. 

(g) Payments under this act may be made, subject to the 
consent of the farmer, in the form of the commodity with respect 
to which the payment is made, in such amounts as the Secretary 
determines are equivalent to money payments at the rates deter- 
mined pursuant to the visions of schedule A of this title. 

(h) No payment be made with respect to any farm pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act and of sections 7 to 17 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, with 
respect to cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice, unless, where the 
area of crop land on the farm permits, and it is otherwise feasible, 
practicable, and suitable, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, there is grown on such farm an acreage 
of food and feed crops sufficient to meet home consumption 


requirements. 

(i) All cotton of the 1937 crop warehoused in the calendar year 
1937 and held as security for a loan from the Federal Govern- 
ment shall, pursuant to regulations of the Secretary, upon the 
request of any borrower, be reclassified, restapled, and reweighed 
by a licensed Government classer without expense to such 


(j) The first sentence of the Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1937, under the subhead “Price Adjustment Pay- 
ment to Cotton Producers” is amended to read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of section 32 of Public 
Law Numbered 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended, 
$65,000,000 of the funds available under said section 32 in each 
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regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture be eligible 

for payment, shall be treated as if sold on July 1, 1938, but there 

shall be deducted from the cotton price adjustment payment in 

thereof, and paid to the lending agency, the unpaid 

carrying charges under such loan due June 30, 1938. Payment 

8 made only upon application filed prior to October 1, 
LONG-STAPLED COTTON 


Sec. 406. The provisions of this act shall not apply with respect 
to cotton having a staple of 1½ inches in length or longer. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 407. If any provisions of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and the application of such provision to other 

ms or circumstances, and the provisions of the Soil Conserva- 
ion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall not be affected 
thereby. 
TITLE V—SURPLUS RESERVE LOAN CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHMENT 


SECTION 501. For the purpose of making and admi sur- 
plus reserve loans hereinafter authorized, there is hereby established 
as an agency of and within the Department a corporation to be 
known as the “Surplus Reserve Loan on.” The principal 
office of the Corporation shall be located in the District of Colum- 
bia, but there may be established agencies or branch offices else- 
where in the United States under regulations prescribed by the 
board of directors (hereinafter referred to as the board“). The 
management of the Corporation shall be vested in the board sub- 
ject to the general supervision of the Secretary. The board shall 
consist of three persens employed in the Department who shall be 
appointed by and hold office at the pleasure of the Secretary. 
Vacancies in the board, so long as there shall be two members in 
office, shall not impair the powers of the board to execute the 
functions of the Corporation, and two of the members in office 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of 
the board. The directors shall receive no additional compensation 
for their services as directors of the Corporation but may be 
allowed necessary traveling and subsistence expenses in accordance 
with the laws and regulations governing traveling and subsistence 
expenses for governmental employees generally in the 
business of the Corporation outside of the District of Columbia. 
The board, subject to the approval of the Secretary, shall select a 
manager, who shall be the executive officer of the Corporation 
with such power and authority as may be conferred upon him by 
the board. The board shall have the power to adopt such bylaws, 
rules, and regulations, and amendments thereto, as it deems neces- 
sary for the conduct of the business of the Corporation. The 
board shall define the authority and duties of the officers and 
employees of the Corporation, delegate to them such of the powers 
vested in the Corporation as it may determine, and require bonds 
of such of them as it may designate, and fix the penalties and pay 
the premiums of such bonds. 


LOANS ON COMMODITIES 


Sec. 502. (a) The Corporation is directed to make available to 
farmers who cooperate with the conservation program under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, loans (herein 
referred to as surplus reserve loans) on cotton, wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, and rice, and may make available to such farmers loans on 
all other agricultural commodities. Loans made pursuant to this 
subsection shall be made on the security solely of stocks of the 
commodity insured and stored under seal. The amount, terms, 
and conditions of such loans shall be fixed by the Corporation, 
taking into account the maintenance of foreign outlets for the 
commodity and the effect of prospective production of the com- 
modity on the value of the stock of the commodity held or to be 
acquired as security for the loan. 

(b) For the purposes of this act any agricultural commodity 
shall be deemed to be stored by the farmer under seal only if 
stored in such warehouses or other storage facilities, whether on 
or off the farm, as conform to requirements of such regulations as 
the Secretary shall prescribe in order more effectively to admin- 
ister this act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, if the 
farmers producing tobacco or rice indicate by vote in the referen- 
dum carried out pursuant to the provisions of this act that mar- 
keting quotas with respect to such commodity are opposed by 
more than one-third of such farmers, loans shall not be available 
thereafter with respect to the commodity during the period from 
the date on which the results of the referendum are proclaimed 
by the Secretary until the beginning of the second succeeding 
marketing year. 

Sec. 503. Whenever the current average farm price for cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice, as proclaimed monthly by the Sec- 
retary hereunder, exceeds the parity price so proclaimed for the 
commodity, the Secretary shall, to the extent necessary to stabilize 
at parity such current average farm price for the commodity— 

1. Call loans secured by the commodity; 

2. Release stocks of the commodity held under marketing-quota 
restrictions; 

3. Dispose of stocks of the commodity acquired by the Corpora- 
tion in connection with loans. 

Stocks of tobacco and rice acquired by the Corporation is con- 
nection with surplus- reserve loans shall, if the current average 
farm price does not exceed the parity price therefor, be 

of only for human-relief, export, or surplus-reserve purposes. 
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POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 504. The Corporation shall have succession until dissolved 
by Act of Congress and shall have power (a) to sue and be sued 
in any State or Federal court of competent jurisdiction; (b) to 
adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed; 
(c) to make contracts; and (d) to acquire, hold, and dispose of 


real and personal property necessary and incident to the conduct 
ef its business. The Corporation shall have such other powers 
as may be and incident to the conduct of its powers 


and duties under this Act. The Corporation shall be entitled to 
the free use of the United States mails in the same manner as 
the other executive agencies of the Government. The Corporation, 
with the consent of any board, commission, independent estab- 
lishment, or executive department of the Government may avail 
itself of the use of information, services, facilities, offices, agents, 
ree employees thereof in carrying out its functions under this 


Sec. 505. The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $100,- 
000,000, subscribed by the United States of America, which sum is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated. Such subscriptions shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be subject to call, in whole 
or in part, by the board. Receipts for payments by the United 
States of America for or on account of such stock shall be issued 
by the Corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be 
evidence of the stock ownership of the United States of America. 

ISSUANCE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 506. (a) The Corporation is authorized and empowered to 
issue and have outstanding at any one time its notes, debentures, or 
other such obligations in a par amount aggregating not more than 
five times the amount received by the Corporation in payment 
of its capital stock; such obligations to mature not more than two 

from their respective dates of issue, to be redeemable at the 
option of the Corporation before maturity in such manner as may 
be stipulated in such obligations, and to bear such rate or rates of 
interest as may be determined by the Corporation. The notes, de- 
bentures, and other such obligations of the Corporation may be 
secured by assets of the Corporation in such manner as shall be 
prescribed by the board and may be offered for sale by the Cor- 
poration at such price or prices as the board shall determine. 
The said obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
both as to interest and principal by the United States and such 
guaranty shall be expressed on the face thereof. In the event that 
the Corporation shall be unable to pay upon demand when due the 
principal of or interest on notes, debentures, and other such obli- 
gation issued by it, the of the Treasury shall pay the 
amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
and thereupon to the extent of the amount so paid the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall succeed to all the rights of the holders of 
such notes, debentures, or other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed, whenever in the judgment 
of the board additional funds are required for purposes of making 
loans, to purchase any obligations of the Corporation to be issued 
hereunder, and for such purpose the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to use as a public-debt transaction the proceeds of 
the sale of any securities hereafter issued under sections 752—754 
and 757 of title 31 of the United States Code, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under said sections are ex- 
tended to include such purchases. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time sell any of the obligations of the Corporation 
acquired by him under this subsection. All redemptions, - 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of the obliga. 
tions of the Corporation shall be treated as public-debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 

(b) In order that the may be supplied with such 
forms of notes, debentures, or other such obligations as may be 
needed for issuance under this section, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to prepare such forms as shall be suitable and 
approved by the Corporation to be held by the Treasury, subject 
to delivery upon order of the Corporation. The engraved plates, dies, 
Pe aap and other material executed in connection therewith 


expenses incurred in the preparation, custody, and delivery of such 
notes, debentures, or other obligations. 


DESIGNATED FISCAL AGENCY 


Sec. 507. When designated for that purpose by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Corporation shall be a depository of public money 
and shall act as a financial agent of the Government, and, when 
acting as such, shall perform such reasonable duties as a depository 
of public money and as a financial agent of the Government as may 
be required of it by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS AND EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Sec. 508. (a) The board shall determine the character and neces- 
sity for its expenditures under this act, other than administrative 
expenditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, al- 
lowed, and paid without regard to the provisions of any other 
laws governing the expenditure of public funds, and such deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government. The Corporation shall at all times maintain com- 
plete and accurate books of account and shall file annually with 
the Secretary a complete report as to the business of the Corpora- 
tion. The financial transactions of the Corporation shall be 
audited by the General Accounting Office at least once each year. 

(b) All notes, debentures, or other such obligations issued by 
the Corporation shall be exempt both as to principal and interest 
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from all taxation (except estate and inheritance taxes) now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States; by any Territory, de- 
pendency, or possession thereof; or by any State, county, munici- 
pality, or local taxing authority. The Corporation, its property 
including its franchise, capital, reserves, and surplus; and its in- 
come shall be exempt from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States; by any Territory, dependency, or possession 
thereof; or by any State, county, municipality, or local taxing 
authority, except that any real property of the Corporation shall 
be subject to State, Territorial, county, municipal, or local taxation 
to the same extent according to its value as other real property 
is taxed. 
PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 509. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any loan 
from the Corporation, or any extension or renewal thereof, or 
the acceptance, release, or substitution of security therefor, or 
for the purpose of influencing in any way the action of the Cor- 
poration under this act, makes any statement knowing it to be 
false, or willfully overvalues any security, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Cor- 
poration, (1) embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misap- 
plies any moneys, funds, securities, or other things of value, 
whether belonging to the Corporation or pledged or otherwise en- 
trusted to the Corporation; or (2) with intent to defraud the 
Corporation, or any other body, politic or corporate, or any indi- 
vidual, or to receive any officer, auditor, or examiner of the Cor- 
poration, makes any false entry in any book, report, or statement 
of or to the Corporation or draws any order, or issues, puts forth, 
or assigns any note or other obligation, warehouse receipt, or other 
security; or (3), with intent to defraud the Corporation, partici- 
pates or shares in or receives, directly or indirectly, any money, 
profit, property, or benefit through any transaction, loan, con- 
tract, or any other act of the Corporation, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

(c) Whoever knowingly, with intent to defraud the Corporation, 
shall conceal, remove, dispose of, or convert to his own use or to that 
of another any property pledged to or held by the Corporation as 
security for any obligation shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(d) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any obli- 
gation or coupon in imitation of or purporting to be an obligation 
or coupon issued by the Corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or pub- 
lishes or attempts to pass, utter, or publish any false, forged, or 
counterfeited obligation or coupon purporting to have been issued 
by the Corporation, knowing the same to be false, forged, or 
counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters any obligation or coupon issued, 
or purporting to have been issued, by the Corporation; or (4) 
passes, utters, or publishes or attempts to pass, utter, or publish 
as true any falsely altered or spurious obligation or coupon issued, 
or purporting to have been issued, by the Corporation, knowing 
the same to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC 
ALLOTMENT ACT 


Secrion 601. (a) Section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
“Subject to the limitations provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall have the power to carry out the p 

ed in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of section 7 (a) by mak- 
ing”, and inserting in lieu thereof “In order to carry out the pur- 
poses specified in section 7 (a) the Secretary shall have the power 
to make.” 

(b) Section 8 (b) of such act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the expression “or (4)” after the expression “required for 
‘domestic consumption”, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(4) their equitable share as determined by the Secretary of the 
national production of any commodity or commodities required for 
domestic consumption and exports adjusted to reflect the extent 
to which their utilization of cropland on the farm conforms to 
farming practices which the Secretary determines will best effec- 
tuate the purposes specified in section 7 (2) or (5).” 

(c) Section 8 (b) of such act, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after the expression “during the year with respect to which such 
payment is made” and before the expression “in carrying out the 
provisions of this section“, the following: 3 

“In determining the amount of any payment or grant measured 
by (4), the Secretary shall take into consideration and give equal 
weight to (1) the national acreage required to be devoted to the 
crop or group of crops or to the practices designated by the Secre- 
tary for such farm pursuant to subsection (c) in order to provide 
adequately for domestic consumption and exports of any one or 
more agricultural commodities and to effectuate the purposes speci- 
fied in section 7 (a), and the value of the production of such com- 
modity or group of commodities on such national acreage on the 
basis of average values for the 10 years immediately preceding the 
year in which such payment is determined, and (2) the national 
average acreage devoted to the production of such commodity or 
commodities or to such practices during such 10-year period in 
excess of the national acreage required for such purposes and the 
value of production from such excess acreage on the basis of average 
values during the 10 years immediately preceding the year in which 
such payment is determined.” 
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(d) Section 8 (b) of such act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the sentence “In carrying out the provisions of this section, 
the Secretary shall not have power to enter into any contract bind- 
ing upon. any producer or to acquire any land or any right or 
interest therein” and by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“In carrying out the provisions of this section, the Secretary shall 
have the power to enter into contracts with producers, but shall not 
have the power to acquire any land or any right or interest therein.” 

(e) Section 8 (c) of such act, as amended, is amended by striking 
out “specified in clauses (1), (2), (3), or (4).” 

Trrte VII—CorTron POOL PARTICIPATION TRUST CERTIFICATES 


SECTION 701. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from 
any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $1,800,000, or so much thereof as may be 
required by the Secretary to accomplish the purposes hereinafter 
declared and authorized. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to, or upon the order of, the Secre- 
tary, such a part or all of the sum hereby appropriated at the 
request of the Secretary. 

Sec. 702. The Secretary is hereby authorized to draw from the 
Treasury of the United States any part or all of the sum hereby 
appropriated, and to deposit same to his credit with the Treasurer 
of the United States, under special symbol number, to be available 
for disbursement for the purposes hereinafter stated. 

Sec. 703. The Secretary is hereby authorized to make available, 
from the sum hereby appropriated, to the manager, cotton pool, 
such sum or sums as may be necessary to enable the manager to 
purchase, take up, and cancel, subject to the restrictions herein- 
after reserved, pool participation trust certificates, form C-51, where 
such certificates shall be tendered to the manager, cotton pool, by 
the person or persons shown by the records of the Department to 
have been the lawful holder and owner thereof on February 1, 
1937, the purchase price to be paid for the certificates so purchased 
to be at the rate of $1 per 500-pound bale for every bale or frac- 
tional part thereof represented by the certificates C-51. The Sec- 
retary is further authorized to pay directly, or to advance to the 
manager, cotton pool, to enable him to pay costs and expenses 
incident to the purchase of certificates as aforesaid, and any bal- 
ance to the credit of the Secretary or the manager, 
cotton pool, not required for the purchase of these certificates in 
accordance with the provisions of this act shall, at the expiration 
of the purchase period, be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. X 

Sec. 704. The authority of the manager, cotton pool, tò purchase 
and pay for certificates hereunder shall extend to and include the 
8ist day of January 1938: Provided, That after expiration of the 
said limit the purchase may be consummated of any certificates 
tendered to the manager, cotton pool, on or before January 1, 1938, 
but where for any reason the purchase price shall not have been 
paid by the manager, cotton pool. The Secretary is authorized to 
promulgate such rules, regulations, and requirements as in his dis- 
cretion are proper to effectuate the general purposes of this title, 
which purpose is here stated to be specifically to authorize the 
purchase of outstanding pool participation trust certificates, form 
C-51, for a purchase price to be determined at the rate of $1 per 
bale or twenty one-hundredths cent per pound, for the cotton 
evidenced by the said certificates, provided such certificates be ten- 
dered by holders thereof in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary not later than the 31st day of January 1938, and 
provided such certificates may not be purchased from persons other 
than those shown by the records of the Department to have been 
holders thereof on or before the Ist day of May 1937. 

Sec. 705. The Secretary is authorized to continue in existence the 
1933 cotton producers’ pool so long as may be required to effectuate 
the purposes of this title. All expense incident to the accomplish- 
ment of purposes of this title may be paid from funds hereby 
appropriated, for which the fund hereby appropriated 
shall be deemed as supplemental to such funds as are now to the 
credit of the , reserved for the purpose of defraying 
operating expenses of the pool. 

Sec. 706. The authorization contained in this title for the pur- 
chase of outstanding participation trust certificates, C-51, is not 
intended as recognizing or establishing any right or claim in the 
holders thereof against the United States, or any obligation on the 
part of the United States to purchase these certificates, but is in 
the nature of a gratuitous action on the part of the United States 
to accomplish the distribution of a surplus resulting from cotton 
operations, amongst those persons, or their assignees, who have 
come to be the bona fide holders and owners of these certificates 
and who, as such certificate holders, came to believe that they 
were entitled to a distribution of all net proceeds derived from 
marketing of the cotton involved in the transaction. After expi- 
ration of the time limit herein established, the certificates then 
remaining outstanding and not theretofore tendered to the man- 
ager, cotton pool, for purchase, shall not be purchased and no 
obligation on account thereof shall exist. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill providing for parity and 
crop insurance payments with respect to cotton, wheat, and corn; 
providing an adequate and balanced flow of certain agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr, LEE, I yield. : 
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Mr. McNARY. I enjoyed very much the remarks of the 
able Senator from Oklahoma. They were very edifying and 
extremely interesting. 

I think the Senator stated in the first part of his argu- 
ment that his amendment referred only to three agricul- 
tural commodities—cotton, corn, and wheat. Is that correct? 

Mr, LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. But in very hastily looking over the Sen- 
ator’s amendment—it just reached my desk at noon today— 
I find that there seems to be some treatment of tobacco 
and rice in his bill, though the first part of his bill seems 
to be limited to wheat, cotton, and corn. 

Mr. LEE. It was my intention, and I believe the Senator 
will find that it is so worked out, to amend the committee 
bill so far as wheat and cotton are concerned, but not to 
attempt to amend it so far as tobacco and rice are con- 
cerned; otherwise to leave it, as applied to those commodi- 
ties, as it was proposed by the committee, 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator’s amendment in the nature 
of a complete substitute for the so-called Pope-McGill bill? 

Mr, LEE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator does treat in his bill of 
rice and tobacco, but in the same fashion in which they are 
treated in the bill which is now before us for consideration, 
as reported from the committee? 

Mr. LEE. That is correctly stated; yes. 

Mr. McNARY. That the Senator did not make clear to 
me. Perhaps others may have understood it, but I did not. 

The Senator stated that he treated of crop insurance. 
That provision is found on page 4, in section 3. No refer- 
ence is made in the bill before the Senate to crop insurance, 
and I think properly so, because last year we passed a crop- 
insurance bill which was introduced by the able Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore]. 

For many, many years I have felt a great interest in that 
subject. I thought it one of the most complete methods of 
relief to the farmer that had been offered. Indeed, in 1922 
I introduced the first resolution covering the subject, and 
held exhaustive hearings on it, and had passed through the 
Senate two bills on the subject. I did not lose interest in 
the problem, but lost faith in my ability to secure legislation 
on the subject when I could not get it through the House. 
The matter was later taken up by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Pore] in a very able way. 

The Senator from Oklahoma stated that crop-insurance 
is not in the bill before the Senate, but it is in the Senator’s 
substitute bill. Do I correctly understand that if the farmer 
should suffer a loss of his crop, money must be appropriated 
to pay him the full sum of that loss? 

Mr. LEE. Up to half the amount allotted to him for his 
production. 

Mr. McNARY. Is that one-half of the crop he produces, 
or one-half of the allotment based upon the soil-depleting 
base acreage? 

Mr. LEE. One-half of the allotment based upon pounds 
and bushels, not upon acreage. 

Mr. McNARY. Is there any premium required to be paid 
by the farmer who shares in the benefit of this insurance? 

Mr. LEE. Nothing more than his compliance with the soil- 
conservation program. 

Mr. McNARY. The money is extracted from the Treasury 
without any compensation being paid by the farmer who 
suffers the loss of his crop? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator made any estimate of the 
cost this would entail to the Treasury, based upon the nat- 
ural average hazards that befall farmers during a period of 
years? 

Mr. LEE, I did not understand the first part of the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator must know that the premium 
for insurance, whether it be crop insurance, or marine in- 
surance, or fire insurance, or burglary insurance, or any 
other kind of insurance, is based on hazards the insured may 
suffer over a period of years. 

Mr. LEE. Les. 
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Mr. McNARY,. The Senator in this proposal has provided 
for an insurance of 50 percent of the crop. Has he made 
an estimate from the experience over a period of years that 
might be considered as a conservative period, as to the prob- 
able loss that would come from the natural hazards the 
farmer would encounter during that period of time? 

Mr. LEE. I have not. I assumed the committee would 
bring in a bill with something like this provision in it, so 
it was only after the committee bill was printed that I 
undertook to write the substitute. It was not entirely new 
ground, but I did not have time to get the information neces- 
oe Age Sedan wins Pah el hae Ba adh O ca 8 
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Mr. McNARY. At what page? 

Mr. LEE. Page 29. It provides: 

The term “crop failure’ means complete or partial failure to 
produce the normal yield of an agricultural commodity upon a 
farm by reason of abnormal weather conditions, insect pests, 
plant diseases, or any other natural cause beyond the control of 
the farmer. 

It occurred to me that it would not cost any more to give 
to the farmer half of his allotted crop in case of total failure, 
the Government to make up to half of it, than it would cost 
us to appropriate year after year for drought relief, and flood 
relief, and grasshopper relief, and army-worm and boll- 
weevil relief. This would be a more practical and more 
systematic way of reaching that problem instead of setting 
up another organization to spend relief money. 

Mr. McNARY. The cause is deserving. One is always 

exercised by the failure of the farmer to produce his crop 
after it has been sowed and cultivated. I was curious to 
know whether the Senator had made any estimate of the 
cost. 
Mr. LEE. Knowing the great knowledge of the Senator, 
and his past interest in this field, and also that of the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Pope), who has made a fine study 
of the subject, I should be happy to consider any amendment 
designed to improve the proposal. I make no claim that it 
is water-tight, so to speak, considering the short time I 
have had to prepare it. The main thing today toward which 
I direct my energy is the policy of the general domestic allot- 
ment, and I shall be very generous in accepting any im- 
proving amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no criticism to offer. I know the 
rush with which the Senator has framed the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. Where may I find in the 
substitute the provision as to graduated payments? I like 
that idea. 

Mr. LEE. It is on page 5, section 4. 

Mr. McNARY. I understood the Senator to say that the 
philosophy back of that, upon which it is bottomed, is that 
the large farmer, the corporation farmer, the man who has 
many acres, would not share equally with one who has a 
few acres, that the purpose of the substitute is to help the 
man with the small or moderate-sized farm, or what we 
call the “family farm.” That is the idea, is it not? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is a very commendable pro- 
vision. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator agree that such gradua- 
tion or such scaling downward cannot be effected in a bill 
which has for its purpose acreage control? 

Mr. McNARY. I find myself in complete accord with the 
statement of the able Senator in that regard. Will not the 
Senator again give me the reference to the place in the bill 
where the graduated payment. provision may be found? 

Mr. LEE, It appears on page 5, beginning about line 19. 

Mr. McNARY. I will not take the time to read it now, but 
I shall make a reference to it, and will thoroughly enjoy 
reading it this evening. The Senator stated that the key- 
stone of the substitute is not crop control. 

Mr. LEE. The purpose of the substitute is not crop con- 
trol, so far as it applies to wheat and cotton and corn. Its 
purpose is to help the farmer, to give him a bounty, to give 
him a soil-conservation program, and give him a natural 
ever-normal granary by virtue of his receiving a Govern- 
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ment check, or payment, or bounty, which will enable him 
to store the commodity on his farm. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator refer to it as an ever- 
normal granary, or is it a plan to encourage a sufficient 
storage of wheat by the producer so that in time of drought, 
or where crop conditions are not favorable, it may be avail- 
able for consumption? 

Mr. LEE. That is an accurate statement; I do not refer 
to it as an ever-normal granary. 

Mr. McNARY. Is an effort made in the substitute to dis- 
courage production or decrease acreage of any of the crops? 

Mr. LEE. The substitute will not, in my opinion, en- 
courage production as much as if there were no regulation 
at all. Let me illustrate how I think it will work. Before 
there was any control the farmer was faced, when cotton 
went down to 5 cents a pound, with the necessity of in- 
creasing his production in order to make up for its reduced 
value. He had certain fixed obligations he had to meet, like 
taxes and interest. Therefore he increased his production, 
because he had to. Under the proposed program, by virtue 
of the fact that for a part of his commodity, his share of 
the domestic market, he will receive a good price, a parity 
price, it will be unnecessary for him to so increase his pro- 
duction in order to meet his fixed obligations, and thus, 
while it will not necessarily control him, the tendency will 
be toward that end. The farmer knows how many pounds 
there are in a bale of cotton. We understand that a farmer 
is not going to put in any more 5-cent cotton than he has 
to, so when it goes down to such a low figure, if he is 
getting an income on parity for a part of it, he is going to 
take that opportunity to diversify, to put in other crops, 
raise his food and feed first. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the parity to which the Senator re- 
fers measured in the same fashion as the parity price is 
measured in the bill under consideration? 

Mr. LEE. Yes; it was my intention to keep that the same. 
The payment is the difference between the current farm 
price and parity, as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. McNARY. Speaking of cotton, is it proposed in the 
substitute bill to pay the parity price on the whole pro- 
duction on a given acreage, or how is that arranged? 

Mr. LEE. No; simply on the amount allotted to each 
farmer as his fair share of the domestic allotment. 

Mr. McNARY. Who makes that allotment—the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. LEE. Yes. I have followed very much the commit- 
tee bill in making the provision for such allotments. I made 
the provision a little more elastic, giving the Secretary a 
little more discretion, which would allow for allotments 
based not entirely on past production. 

Mr. McNARY. Is provision made in the substitute to cal- 
culate upon a soil-depleting base acreage? In other words, 
is it provided in the bill, fox example, that 45,000,000 acres 
might be called the maximum upon which cotton may be 
produced, and then that acreage shall be allotted propor- 
tionately among cotton States? 

Mr. LEE. The previous average production over 10 years 
is taken, making allowance for drought, floods, and so forth, 
and each State is given its previous average production, 
considering the variances resulting from drought, floods, and 
so forth, and then in turn considering the production for 
each county. I have used the same language as that used 
in the committee bill with reference to the local committee 
in each county. One term used in the substitute bill is 
“wheat, cotton, and corn productivity” of the land to be 
considered. That provision is made in case some man has 
not been raising cotton. If we base conditions too severely 
on former production, we shall prevent farmers from rotat- 
ing crops. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, I judge from the Senator’s state- 
ment, that the basis is somewhat more elastic than the one 
in the bill before us. 

Mr. LEE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator, in his proposed substi- 
tute, in any way attempt to curtail the surplus, or bring the 
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production to a point where it is equal to the domestic 
requirements, or does he offer subsidies for the export of 
surplus? 

Mr. LEE. I do not attempt to control production at all. 
Nature controls the production; and, as I said in the begin- 
ning, I am fully convinced that if we work more on the end 
of increasing buying power we shall find that we can buy 
almost all we produce in this country, and that if we do not 
artificially raise the prices of those commodities they will 
find a more ready market in foreign countries. Nature has 
her own way of controlling production. We have seen 4 
years of drought just closed in Oklahoma, and it makes one 
think twice before he enters into an agreement for limiting 
production for the future. 

Mr. McNARY. I was told by a very eminent authority in 
the Department of Agriculture that the prediction for this 
year was for a 1,000,000,000-bushel crop of wheat. Under the 
Senator’s plan, what would a 1,000,000,000-bushel crop of 
wheat cost the Government? 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator mean for the domestic 
allotment? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; under the provisions of the Senator’s 
bill. 

Mr. LEE. That would not be the consumption. The 
amount to be consumed is the only part on which the allot- 
ment would be paid. 

Mr. McNARY. What does the Senator consider con- 
sumption? 

Mr. LEE. I understood the Senator to ask what the cost 
would be. According to the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, the cost would be $140,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I was interested in the Senator’s last state- 
ment. What current price did the Senator use in arriving 
at the figure of $140,000,000? 

Mr. LEE. The Department of Agriculture furnished me 
the figures. They stated that parity on wheat as of last 
month was $1.17 plus. I do not call to mind the figure they 
gave me as to the current price; but since the figures were 
their figures, and they were not particularly interested in 
the matter either way, I take it that they gave me a fair 
statement. 

Mr. POPE. I hold in my hand a statement prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture on that point. Using the 
October 15 prices as a basis, as compared with parity, cotton 
at 9.5 cents a pound would require $318,000,000; wheat at 
57.6 cents per bushel would require $374,000,000; and corn 
at 40.4 cents a bushel would require $939,000,000, making a 
total of $1,631,000,000 figured on those prices. Those cal- 
culations were made by the Department of Agriculture and 
handed to me. 

Mr. LEE. I have a list calculated by the Department of 
Agriculture, and given me since I started on this matter 
about 3 days ago. The figure given me on wheat was that 
it would cost $140,000,000 and cotton $260,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. Evidently they were figuring as of the price 
on a different date than the present time, then, because I 
have here the figures on that point. 

I wish to ask the Senator another question. Under his 
substitute, would all the cotton farmers and all the corn 
farmers and all the wheat farmers be paid exactly alike? 

Mr. LEE. How does the Senator mean? 

Mr. POPE. I mean, would they be given these varied 
payments on the basis provided in the Senator’s substitute 
bill? 

Mr. LEE. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. All of them, whether they complied with the 
soil-conservation program or not? 

Mr. LEE. No; it is provided that they must comply with 
the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. POPE. Then since, in order to comply with the soil- 
conservation program, certain requirements must be met, 
certain acreages diverted, certain soil-conservation plans fol- 
lowed, the Senator’s payment would be not on the full 
amount of the domestic consumption, but on that portion 
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of the domestic consumption in which the cooperators par- 
ticipated. Is that correct? 

Mr. LEE. I do not follow the Senator. Let me state it 
in my own way and perhaps the Senator can point out 
better what he means. Under my plan a man’s ullotment of 
wheat is X number of bushels. On that X number of 
bushels he would receive a bounty that would bring him up 
to parity. 

Mr, POPE. If he cooperates in the soil-conservation 
program? 

Mr. LEE. Yes. The same is true of corn and cotton. 
If his conservation payment should be larger than his parity 
payment, he would take only the larger. He would not 
receive both payments under the substitute bill. 

Mr. POPE. Suppose that no more money should be avail- 
able for the making of the parity payments and soil-conserva- 
tion payments next year than is available this year; no 
processing taxes have been levied; no additional funds have 
been made available. Would the Senator then say that 
under the provisions of his bill the cooperators would receive 
in parity payments any more than they now receive in soil- 
conservation payments? 

Mr. LEE. I would not be able to say. There is no use 
beating around the bush about it. The farmer is going to get 
just what we appropriate. As between the committee bill and 
my substitute bill, no matter which one is passed, he will get 
just what we appropriate. What would the Senator’s bill do 
in a case like that which he outlined? 

Mr. POPE. It would do exactly the same as the substitute, 
but with this addition: Believing as we do that control of 
surplus is advisable, we would have the opportunity to bring 
up the commodity price so as constantly to reduce the neces- 
sary parity payment. But under the Senator’s bill, with no 
restrictions upon the accumulation of surpluses, no control of 
production or market or anything else, would not the tendency 
be for the price constantly to go down and thereby con- 
stantly to increase the amount the Government would have 
to pay under his bill, whereas the tendency under the com- 
mittee bill would be constantly to reduce the necessary parity 
payments by the Government because the current price would 
tend constantly to go up with control in better operation? 

Mr. LEE. The Senator has correctly stated it, except it 
would not necessarily follow that prices go down, and it 
would not necessarily follow that production would be greatly 
increased. The Senator is right back where we started. It is 
a question whether we are going to put the burden on the 
consumer, who is less able to pay, or levy taxes in accordance 
with one’s ability to pay. 

Mr. POPE. Under the Senator’s substitute if we carry on 
the soil-conservation program and only cooperators under 
that program can receive the parity payments, and if the 
parity payments will not exceed soil-conservation payments 
for the next year or two—because we will not have the 
money to do so—then what possible advantage could there be 
in the Senator’s bill? We now have a soil-conservation pro- 
gram. We are making soil-conservation payments to the 
extent of about $500,000,000. If no more money should be 
available for the payments to the cooperators in the form 
of parity payments, then those payments will not be any 
greater than they are now. There are no control features 
involved, so what possible value could there be in the Sen- 
ator’s substitute? 

Mr. LEE. The main value is elimination of the objection- 
able control features, and then the total volume of the 
farmers’ income would be greater because they would have 
more to sell. Another advantage under the terms of my 
bill would be taking the money off the top, off the big pay- 
ments to the corporations that we cannot graduate, and 
giving it to the small fellow. Another advantage would be 
that its cost of operation would be less, and more of the 
grease would get to where the squeak is. 

Mr. POPE. The effect of the Senator’s bill—and I think 
he is correct about it—would be to reduce the payments to 
the large cooperators under the Soil Conservation Act. Then 
why not amend the Soil Conservation Act and modify those 
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payments? I can see the point involved and I have a great 
deal of sympathy with it, although I have great doubt as to 
whether we could obtain cooperation in the soil-conservation 
program if we should do that. However, I have sympathy 
with the Senator’s purpose. Why not amend the Soil Con- 
servation Act and accomplish that purpose, since his substi- 
tute bill could not possibly accomplish any other purpose, as 
I see it, because it does not control production nor provide 
payments under the name of parity payments, and the soil- 
conservation program would be carried on just as it is now. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator favor giving the farmer 
benefits? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. That is the purpose of our bill. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator agree that in order to do- 
that we will have to appropriate money? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. LEE. Then the Senator's bill is just like mine, in 
that if we do not appropriate we are both in the same fix. 
If we do appropriate, then more of what we appropriate 
will go to the farmer under my bill than under the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. POPE. But the committee bill provides for control 
of production and for control of marketing, which I am 
convinced will have a tendency to bring up prices con- 
stantly. Price control, or control which would reduce any 
price increase, I think is by far the most important feature 
of any farm bill. My desire is to get to the point where 
there would be no necessity for benefit payments to the 
farmer at all. The only way to get there is to increase 
his price to a point where he will not need such payments. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator remember when the price 
of beef and pork went so high that the consumers quit 
buying, and then the price went down again? Does not 
the Senator know when we raise generally the price level 
that condition naturally follows? 

Mr. POPE. Exactly so. 

Mr. LEE. And we are going to place an indirect tax on 
what the consumers have to buy. 

Mr. POPE. By bringing the price up to parity, no com- 
sumer would have a just ground of complaint. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator believe that parity would 
then raise the cost of what the farmer has to buy? 

Mr. POPE. I do not think so. 

Mr. LEE. Why not? All those things are so generally 
interconnected that it necessarily follows that the general 
price level goes up. We raise the price of corn, and that 
increases the price of beef and cattle, and that raises the 
level of pork and sheep, and wool, and labor, and everything 
else. Then the parity payment would go climbing on up 
and we would have to raise the other prices to catch it 
again 


Mr. POPE. There is some force in the Senator’s state- 
ment; but if we have some antitrust laws and some other 
regulation, that would be the place to apply them to keep 
at a reasonable level the prices of the things the farmer 
has to buy. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator believe that the tariff is 
a discrimination against the farmer in favor of the manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator believe we can offset that 
benefit without either repealing that tariff or giving the 
farmer an equivalent advantage? 

Mr. POPE. I think that is very true. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator’s bill propose to give the 
farmer an offsetting benefit without appropriating money, 
and giving it to him by the mere machinery of raising the 
price artificially? Does not the Senator believe that when 
we raise the price of cotton the prices of manufactured goods 
will go up and the manufacturer still will have the ad- 
vantage that he previously had? We have not overcome that 
advantage, and we will not unless we appropriate money to 
make up the difference. 

Mr. POPE. I think there is great force in the Senator’s 
statement about the spiraling of prices; but some of the com- 
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modities, wheat and corn, for instance, have gone to parity. 
It may be true that the price of flour and bread has corre- 
spondingly increased, but it seems to me that is the only 
method of now helping the farmer. I do not think the 
farmer should be placed in the position where permanently 
he must receive benefits from the United States Treasury. 
I think it is far more important to work on the theory of 
making his price level comparable to the price level of the 
commodities he buys, so as not to put him in the position of 
accepting a dole or charity. I think no farmer desires to 
receive these benefits if he can only receive a fair profit. 

Mr. LEE. That is true, but does not the Senator realize 
that when we raise the farmer’s price we raise the price of 
manufactured goods, and then the farmer has not any ad- 
vantage? His price level will have been moved up, and so 
will the manufacturer’s, and we will not have done anything 
but make a futile gesture. . 

Mr, POPE. I think the Senator makes that entirely too 
strong. I am satisfied the corn farmers and the wheat 
farmers and even the hog farmers are much better off. It 
is true the prices of those commodities have been increased 
to the consumer to some extent, but at the same time I 
think it justifies our efforts to increase the prices of farm 
commodities even though we may have to contend with the 
other problem of increasing the cost to the consumer. The 
farmer being a consumer must be subject to the higher 
prices. Whenever the farmer, as in 1909 to 1914, has re- 
ceived a fair price, compared with the manufactured 
products, he has gotten along very well, but when his price 
has gone down disastrously low—even though the prices of 
the things he buys have gone down, they never go down as 
low as his prices do—he has been in great distress, losing 
his farm and being unable to make a living. I have noticed 
that follows. 

Mr. LEE. I certainly do not want farm prices to go down. 
My bill is not intended to bring that about directly. My bill 
is intended to let the law of supply and demand operate. 
I am not advocating low farm prices; but, on the other hand, 
I am not advocating trying to pay the farmer an artificially 
stimulated price that will raise all prices alike, while he 
will not have any more advantage than he had before. 

Mr. POPE. I should agree with the Senator, except that 
I do not think an increase of farm prices in this way would 
have the effect the Senator expects of correspondingly in- 
creasing the prices of the things the farmer buys. 

Mr. LEE. So far, no argument has been given to show 
differently; and I will yield a few minutes to the Senator if 
he will show how it will work otherwise. 

Mr. POPE, Of course, the parity price constantly reflects 
the price to which the farmer is entitled, Ever since the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act went into effect the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been figuring the parity price. The 
parity price has not varied very much from that time until 
this; and yet during that time the farmer has had the parity 
price, and even above the parity price, for corn and wheat, 
and perhaps for other commodities, such as beef and hogs. 
The parity price, which shows the relationship between 
manufactured commodities and the farmer’s commodities, 
has not varied very much since the original Agricultural 
Adjustment Act went into effect, which shows that while 
there is some increase in the price of manufactured com- 
modities, there is not by any means a corresponding in- 
crease. Otherwise, the parity price, which has constantly 
been figured, would have gone up two or three times higher 
15 55 it was, we will say, in 1934, when the act went into 

ect. 

Mr. LEE. No; the trouble with the Senator's argument 
there is that he assumes that the prices of manufactured 
articles went down when the prices of farm articles went 
down. They did not. A cultivator cost nearly as much as 
before. The International Harvester Co. was able to hold 
the price of a mowing machine right up around where it 
was, and many of the things the farmer had to buy never 
did go down; so when the farm price went down, and then 
was brought back up, there was not a corresponding rise in 
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the case of other commodities, because their prices were 
already up. 

Mr. POPE. I wonder if the Senator can answer my ques- 
tion, as he promised to do a while ago, as to what effect he 
thinks huge unsalable surpluses have upon the price of 
commodities, 

Mr. LEE. First, they have the advantage of an export 
trade. More of them are sold in export, in foreign trade. 
I never did follow a bale of cotton to see where it went. I 
understood the farmers had cotton stored on farms, some 
of them in their sheds. I saw cotton out on the farms; I 
saw it in warehouses; but I do not undertake to shoulder 
the task of taking care of the surplus. Nature will take 
care of that. The following year we had pretty bad drought 
and boll weevil, and the surplus takes care of itself. 

I have admitted all along that a surplus over a period 
of years will have a depressing effect upon the market. 
Unquestionably that is so, but I was refuting the argument 
that it is the sole factor in raising the price. It is a con- 
tributing factor, surely; I will admit that; but with the 
price going down there are certain compensations. We 
should have to appropriate more money for parity pay- 
ments, it is true, but at the same time we should sell more 
cotton abroad; and every time we sell a bale of cotton 
abroad, if we get only $20 for the bale of cotton, the Nation 
as a whole is $20 more wealthy, and we have gotten rid of 
the cotton, and that increase in wealth is felt throughout the 
whole country, whereas if we do not get that export trade 
we are $20 less wealthy than we would have been if we had 
gotten it. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator that of course the 
matter of demand is all important; but assuming a fairly 
constant demand and a rather constant export volume and 
a constant consumption in this country, the volume, under 
that assumption, is all important. 

I happen to have on the wall in my office a chart showing 
the facts with reference to the production of hogs and 
cattle. It shows that as the volume increases year after 
year, the price decreases just as steadily over a period of 
15 years as can be. The same thing would be true, assum- 
ing a constancy of demand, in the case of all other com- 
modities—corn, cotton, wheat, and so forth. 

Mr. LEE. But does not the Senator think that assump- 
tion is false in the beginning? The assumption of a con- 
stant demand and a constant supply of course is a great 
assumption. Part of our demand is abroad. They have a 
drought, and they make a greater demand on our products. 
They have a bumper crop, and the demand is less. So when 
the Senator assumes a constant demand, I showed the Sena- 
tor that the demand is not always the same. When prices 
went so low that the consumer could not buy, the demand 
fell off, and I can show him that the consumption of pork 
and beef fell off, and the Senator knows it. 

So if the Senator starts out on an assumption that is 
false in the beginning, he cannot build a very substantial 
argument on it. I do not agree with the assumption. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that one cannot 
determine the exact demand; but, as stated by Secretary 
Wallace in his speech at Topeka the other day, the domestic 
consumption of wheat over a long period of years has 
approximated 550,000,000 bushels. In that connection he 
made the statement that the national stomach for wheat 
does not grow; and the same thing is very largely true of 
corn, although the amount of consumption of corn depends 
upon the number of hogs and vice versa. But the effective 
demand for a number of years has been fairly constant, 
because the exports have been about the same and the 
domestic consumption has been about the same. 

With reference to potatoes, for instance, a number of 
years ago I checked up the national consumption of pota- 
toes; and the Senator would be surprised to find how uniform 
it has been from year to year, notwithstanding low prices 
and high prices. The thing that affected potato prices, by 
reason of the fairly constant demand, was that with a 
bumper crop one year the price would go down to 10, 20, or 
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30 cents a hundred, and the next year, with a shorter yield, 
the price of the amount that was consumed would go up to 
a dollar or a dollar and a half. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to an examination of the 
charts, which show the effect of production on the potato 
market. I think the Senator has overlooked a study of the 
effect of volume on the price when the demand does remain 
fairly constant. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator asks what would happen in the 
case of a surplus. Here is one thing that would happen. 
This would be one result: 

In the home State of the Senator from Kansas—I should 
like the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] to listen to 
this—there is a Chemical Foundation company at Atchison, 
Kans. Its plant has a capacity of 10,000 gallons a day of 
fuel alcohol. It has a capacity of operation of from four to 
five thousand bushels of grain and from 16 to 20 carloads of 
potatoes, artichokes, and so forth. It will consume approxi- 
mately $750,000 worth of raw material a year and give 
employment to from 10,000 to 25,000 acres of land and give 
employment to a number of persons, both on the farm and 
in the factory. It can do that, for instance, if the price of 
wheat is 60 cents; but above that it is not so profitable. In 
the case of kafircorn and other grain and sorghums it can 
operate profitably at 56 cents. With a big crop such as the 
Senator has in mind other uses would be developed, and 
when our oil wells and oil fields are going dry, certainly we 
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price for potatoes, too. 
When the price goes up, the thing that happens is what 


consumption does not increase, and that the stomach does 
not get larger, is a mistake, because it does get larger when 
people are able to buy. 

Mr. POPE. In the Secretary’s speech at Topeka, he com- 
mented on that, and pointed out the reason why the wheat 
stomach had not gotten larger. It was, he said, because 
other foods are used instead of wheat, but he did assert 
that the wheat stomach was not getting larger. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator to a matter we 
found in connection with the hearings. We found that in 
Kansas, and the same would be true in Oklahoma and in 
Texas, the price was driven down below the cost of produc- 
tion by the production of all the oil the wells would yield. 
So that in Kansas there was first an attempt to control the 
volume of oil produced by voluntary agreement. It was found 
that there were some chiselers who would not cooperate in a 
voluntary agreement. Then a law was passed requiring a 
limitation of the production of oil. Not only that, but a 
compact was entered into with other States, and I presume 
that in the Senator’s own State of Oklahoma such a law is 
in effect, limiting the amount of oil that can be produced. 
So a balanced production of oil is brought about at a fair 
price to the producer, and perhaps not an unfair price to 
the consumer. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator think it is fair to compare 
the oil producer with the farmer, who cannot regulate his 
production, whereas the production of an oil well can be 
cut down, and only a few oil operators are required to get 
together to do that, as compared with many farmers. Does 
the Senator think that is a fair comparison? 

Mr. POPE. Of course, it would not work with the same 
degree of accuracy, but the same principle would apply. If 
we were to follow the Senator’s argument, that the farmers 
should produce all they possibly can, and that the surpluses, 
while of some importance, are not very important in the 
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price structure, then we might say that the oil men should 
produce all they can. Assuming a demand for oil such as 
exists in this country, not entirely constant, but fairly con- 
stant, with that sort of a fairly constant demand, the volume 
of oil produced does affect the price, as indicated by the oil 
legislation. So to that extent, so far as the object is con- 
cerned, assuming it would not be exactly applicable so far as 
the principle of the effect of these surpluses upon price is 
concerned, it seems to me it is a fair analogy. 

Mr. LEE. Of course, I admit that all has a contributing 
influence, but I believe we pay too dearly for it in our for- 
eign market, and in the higher cost of living on the part 
of those least able to pay, and in the obnoxious-control 
feature. 

I appreciate the timely interest of the Senator in the 
substitute, and his contribution to the discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma permit me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. Did the Senator speak about control 
of the production of oil? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I made reference to the matter of the 
control of the production of oil. 

Mr. COPELAND. That control is by State compact, is it 
not? 

Mr. POPE. By State compact, and State laws carrying 
out the compact. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why would not exactly the same sys- 
tem be successful in relation to corn and wheat and cotton? 

Mr. POPE. As pointed out by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, I think there are some differences because of sea- 
sonal conditions, and the fact that the soil produces one 
year better than another. I think there are some differences 
in the facts. But the same principle which I was urging 
a few minutes ago applies, that is, that a tremendous volume 
dumped onto the market brings down the price of the com- 
modity. That applies in the case of oil, as well as to an 
overproduction of any other commodity. 

What is the difference between corn grown on the land, 
wheat grown on the land, or cotton grown on the land, and 
oil, which comes out of the land? ‘They are all natural 
products, and the same principle of extraordinary surpluses 
would apply to any one of them. I think history confirms 
that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not at all dispute 
that the two problems are alike, that they run along parallel 
lines; but the question I asked was, if State compacts have 
been successful in the control of surplus oil, why would not 
State compacts be successful in the control of the produc- 
tion of wheat or cotton? 

Mr. LEE. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. I think the Senator from Oklahoma himself 
can well answer that. 

Mr. LEE. That would not be very effective, because a 
few of the States which did not enter into the compact could 
sell. The same is true as to cotton. We are trying to hold 
our foreign market with no control over the world market at 
all, merely by control here. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. Is not this also true, with reference to the 
difference in the situation of agricultural producers and 
those who produce petroleum, that there is a smaller number 
of persons engaged in the production of petroleum? 

Mr. LEE. That is the point I made, that it could be con- 
trolled more easily. 

Mr. McGILL. And that the production does not cover as 
wide an area in the country. 

Mr. LEE. That is true. 

Mr. McGILL. A large number of farmers, covering the 
entire country, present a very different situation, so far as 
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any cooperative program is concerned. Then, too, the State 
compacts, as I have understood, were not legal until they were 
authorized by act of Congress. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I am going to let my good friend 
the Senator from Kansas have the last word, because I have 
been trying to conclude my remarks. I wish to challenge 
the good Senators who have sponsored this bill to submit to a 
vote of the farmers the question of whether they would want 
the substitute as proposed, the domestic allotment plan, or 
they would want a control bill such as is pending. 

Mr. McGILL rose. 

Mr. LEE. Just a moment. There are several referendums 
provided for, but they are like the cotton referendum. They 
do not say, “Would you like to have the Bankhead bill or the 
domestic allotment plan, or some other plan,” but they say, 
“Would you rather have this or no help at all?” That is 
the way the referendums are worded. So I challenge the 
Senators to submit to the farmers the question as to which 
plan they would prefer. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, does the Senator think we 
should have that referendum before any legislation is en- 
acted in behalf of agriculture? 

Mr. LEE. No; I just made that statement, in passing, to 
emphasize the idea that I believe the farmers would choose 
the plan provided in my substitute if they had a choice. 

Mr. President, I shall ask for a roll call on the amend- 
ment. I will be guided by the wishes of the leader or others 
as to whether they want the vote now or at a future time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement committee amend- 
ments are to be first considered, and therefore the substi- 
tute of the Senator from Oklahoma would not be in order 
until the committee amendments had been disposed of. 

Mr. LEE. Will my amendment be in order following the 
disposition of the committee amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule, amend- 
ments offered for the purpose of perfecting the bill are first 
in order. When the amendments affecting the bill have 
been disposed of, then a substitute for the entire bill as 
perfected will be in order. So the Senator will have to 
wait until specific amendments are disposed of. Then his 
substitute for the bill, as amended, will be in order. 

Mr. LEE. Will my substitute bill then come up auto- 
matically, or will it be necessary for me to present it again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be necessary for 
the Senator to present it again. When the Chair asks if 
there are any further amendments, if then there be no 
further amendments, the Senator will propose his substitute 
for the bill as amended. 

Mr. LEE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume the Senator from New York 
does not desire to proceed at this late hour? 

Mr. COPELAND. My soul is stirring to make a speech on 
the bill, but I much prefer to speak tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
cbservation with respect to the bill. The debate which has 
occurred so far has been very interesting and very enlighten- 
ing. No one has had any desire to curb debate in any way. 
However, it seems to me that we have now about reached 
the time when we ought to be considering in detail the bill 
and the amendments which have been offered and which 
will be offered to it. I hope that at a very early hour to- 
morrow, as soon as practicable, the Senate may be able to 
proceed to consider the bill in detail and vote on some of 
the amendments which have been suggested by the commit- 
tee, and other amendments that may be offered when the 
committee amendments shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is, of course, a natural 
desire. Several Senators are absent today who desire to dis- 
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cuss the general philosophy of the bill. Such discussion will 
have to precede action on the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator knows that any 
Senator can make a speech on the general philosophy of the 
bill at any time. I think we have about reached the point 
where we should give consideration to some of the amend- 
ments. I do not want to cut off the discussion of the bill, 
which I think has been very helpful, but I believe the Senator 
will agree with me that the sooner we get started on the 
amendments the sooner we shall get through with the bill. 

Will the Senator from New York now yield to me so that I 
may move an executive session? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported favorably the nomination of Miles H. Fairbank, of 
Maryland, to be Assistant Administrator of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. 

He also, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry post- 
masters. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of Carl L. Sackett, of 
Wyoming, to be United States attorney for the district of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. BULKLEY, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, reported favorably the nomination of William H. Hus- 
band, of Ohio, to be a member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for the unexpired portion of the term of 6 years 
from July 22, 1934, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry E. Hoagland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be placed 
cn the Executive Calendar. 

If there are no further reports of committees, the Execu- 
tive Calendar is in order. 


WEST VIRGINIA POST OFFICE NOMINATIONS—RECONSIDERATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before proceeding to the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for a reconsideration of the votes by which the Senate 
confirmed, yesterday, the following nominations to the post 
offices indicated, all being in West Virginia: 

Edwin Caperton, Alloy; William H. Hillborn, Beverly; 
Anna S. Been, Camden on Gauley; Blanche L. O'Dell, Hast- 
ings; George W. Kilmer, Hedgesville; George L. Carlisle, 
Hillsboro; Kerth Nottingham, Marlinton; Nell Bennett Wol- 
ford, Pickens; George L. Wilcoxon, Tams; Merle G. Raab, 
Triadelphia; Myrtle W. Orndorff, Wardensville; Thelma P. 
Forbes, West Liberty. 

I further ask that these West Virginia nominations be 
again placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the reason for 
that request? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason is that I received a tele- 
gram from the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hott] asking that it be done, and I am now asking that the 
votes by which the nominations were confirmed be reconsid- 
ered, and that the names be returned to the calendar, so 
that if the junior Senator from West Virginia has objection 
to any of the nominees his objection may be stated and con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee that the votes by 
which nominations of postmasters in West Virginia were 
confirmed yesterday, be reconsidered and that the names be 
returned to the Executive Calendar? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of John W. 
Kern, of Indiana, to be a member of the Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 

nomination is confirmed. 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of John Phillip 
Wenchel, of Washington, D. C., to be assistant general 
counsel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Dr. Wixom 
S. Sibley to be assistant surgeon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Margaret M. 
Westlund to be postmaster at Frazer, Mont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Cletus J. 
Walsh to be postmaster at Polytechnic, Mont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is it understood that I 
will have the floor when the Senate reconvenes tomorrow? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York was recognized and yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. The Senator from New York will have the floor when 
the Senate reconvenes tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, December 2, 1937, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 1 
(legislative day, November 16), 1937 
BOARD OF Tax APPEALS 
John W. Kern to be a member of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
John Phillip Wenchel to be Assistant General Counsel for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Dr. Wixom S. Sibley to be an assistant surgeon in the 
United States Public Health Service. 
POSTMASTERS 
MONTANA 
Margaret M. Westlund, Frazer. 
Cletus J. Walsh, Polytechnic. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1937 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Reverend James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 
Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord; that delighteth 


greatly in His commandments. He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings for his heart is fized. 
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Heavenly Father, be with us and overshadow us with 
Thy presence; rebuke any unholy desires and harmonize 
differences. Grant that there may be no reaction against 
large thoughts, helpful ideals, deep feelings, and heroic 
service. O Lord, remember us, and may we never for- 
get the lesson of Thy truth—that we should increase the 
joy of others; that the strong should aid the weak; that 
the wise should counsel the inexperienced; and that the good 
life should lift up the fallen; thus we win victories which 
heaven celebrates. Lead us on, our Father, in the name of 
our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Vice President had appointed Mr, 
BaRKLET and Mr. Gmso members of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 
1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the following Depart- 
ments: 

The Department of the Treasury, the Department of 
War, the Department of the Navy, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor, the National Ar- 
chives, Veterans’ Administration, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and United States Food Administration. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was read: 
Novemser 30, 1937. 
Hon. WLIAX B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
My Dran Mn. Speaker: L herewith tender my resignation as 


member of the following committees of the House of Representa- 
tives: Elections No. 1, Public Lands, Immigration and Naturali- 


Sam MASSINGALE. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will 
be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House at this time for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have taken the trouble 
to check on a number of booklets, pamphlets, and propa- 
ganda that come into this country by way of the mail and 
through smuggling. I have a list of 148 different forms of 
pamphlets and booklets which malign Americans and Amer- 
ica and attack the principles of our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to incorporate 
these in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 148 pamphlets 
and books containing subversive propaganda inimical to our 
form of government. 

These vicious publications are directly sponsored by Ger- 
many and have been coming into the United States from 
Canada and Germany since 1933. 

Every one of these publications has been published either 
in Germany or in Great Britain. 
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Nazi propaganda imported from Germany 


Name 


France—A Menace to Germany’s 


Safety. 

Hitler's Fight for his Country’s 
Honour & Freedom. 

The Truth about the Jews in 


Germany. Y 
To the Front Line Fighters of 


y 
Adolf Hitler’s Pronouncement on 
the Saar eyre y 
A Conspiracy of W 
Interview with Adolf ü d 
8 s Position in World 


88 39 SFF 


E. 
> 


Germany’ s Reply to a Broken 
Promise. 
The New Germany 
Adolf Hitler's Peas Message. 
The Thirteen Points. 
De Dertien Punten Voor Den 
Vrede Van Adolf Hitler. 
Friedensfront Ehemaliger Front- 
ras 8 Front of Ex- Service 
en 
Peace Front of Ex- Service Men 
Judentum und Straffalligkeit 
(Jewry and Penal Punishment). 
Jewry and Penal Punishment 
Jodendom en Misdadigheid .. Dutch 
Welt-Bolschewismus Sune Maske 


85 


zi 
8 


TSN E 


ed 
The German Winter Help. 
Facts and Figures Versus False- 


hood. 
An Interview with Adolf Hitler 
Adolf Hitler Offers France 25 
Years of Peace. j 
Que Veut L' Allemagne? French (2 copies) 
Le Bolschevisme, Le Plus Grand | French (3 copies) 
Ennemi du Monde. 


5 SF gee ¥ 


Name No. and date 


— — —ͤ—ũ̃. . — — 


Lieder der Hitler ee — 141 
Die Fahne Hoch 24 | No. 3. 
2 24 No. 6. 
Do 24 | No. 7. 
Do. 24 | No. 12. 
Do. 24 | No. 20. 
Do. — 24 | No. 33. 
Mir und der udss 22 d 2⁴ 
NEX aar Christ vom Christentum nicht 46 
Fir md wider die Deutchen Gottes- 32 
worte. 
Der neueste Stand der Volkisch Reli- 
giosen Bewegung in Deutschlan land 1935-36, 
Die Geschichte von Adolf Hitler Berl 
Der Yude und der Deutsche Mensch.. 
Der Bolschewismus als Aktion einer 
Fremden Rasse 
Pimpf im Dienst. Die neue Amtliche 
5 tür das LVungvolk 
1935. 
Bea July 6, 1936. 
September 1935. 
June 1936. 
a 1936, 


olkskirche. 

Dis ersten hundert Biicher fur Nation- 
zialistische Buchereien. 

Die Zweiten hundert Biicher fur Na- 
tionalsozialistische Buchereien 

Die Dritten hundert Bücher ‘far Na- 

tionalsozialistische Buchereien. 
Verzeichnis Judischer Verfasser Juris- 
beas Schriften. 
for Peace. Adolf 


y Declares 
O Hiner careening the German Na- 
Sled World needs to think Commer- 


walt FFP T IREEN al”, EET Nimes Seat March 1936. 
Der-Welt Fatnd ones e a e a d 
Yuridische Wochenschrift-Blutschutz Oct. 24, 1936. 


1 Nazi News. Type- 
tten articles and leaflets. 
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Nazi propaganda imported from Germany—Continued 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS—continued 


Published | Number 


D ol pages No. and date 


. 7, 1936. 


des Führers un 
Adolf Hitler Vor dem A 
Juden über Deutschland 4 o: n Seas 64 
Ein Bilderbuch fur Gross und Klein Nürnberg 


May 11, 1937. 
Mar. 29, 1936. 


May 15, 1936. 
Mar. 22, 1936, 
Nov. 27, 1935. 


May 2 and 12, 1937. 
Apr. 29, 1936. 

Oct. 22,1936. 

Nov. 1, 1936. 

Mar. 


1, 1936, 


PUBLISHED BY WORLD SERVICE, ERFURT, GERMANY 
1. Bombshell Against Seen: by Marcus Eli Ravage, 
2. The Hidden Hand of Judah 
3, What is World Service? (Subscription form.) 
4. World Service, the Truth on Spain, February 1937. 
5. World Service Bulletin, July 1, 1936; September 15, 1936; Feb- 


Best! 15, 1937. 
6. welt-Dienst-Bucherel. (Catalog of publications.) 


PUBLISHED BY IMPERIAL FASCIST LEAGUE OF GREAT BRITAIN 

1. Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion, by Victor E. Marsden. 
(Issued by the Britons Publishing Socie Society.) if 
. Money No Mystery. 
The Era of World Ruin. (The Era of Democracy.) 
A Plot for the World's Conquest (Britons Publishing Society). 
Who Wants War? (Britons Pub Society). 
. Mightier Yet. ey Le, L.) 
The Emancipation of the Gentiles from the Yoke of the In- 
ternational Financier. 

S- Ouentions: df- Publio Importance’ to: be Answered ‘by: Political 


9. The Fascist: March 1937; August 1937. 

11 Our Jewish Aristocracy 

11. i 

12. Jewish Press Control. 

13. Race and Politics. . 

14. The Hidden Hand Revealed, by the Fascist Cartoonist. 
15. The Jew: Past and Present. 

16. Agriculture Comes First. 

(Political and Economic Planning) or Sovietism 


18. Bolshevism is Jewish, by A. S. Leese. 
19. Jews in Russia, by Victor E. Marsden. 
20. The Plan of the Jew. 
21. The Destruction of India—Its Cause and Prevention. 
22. Disraeli the Destroyer, by A. S. Leese. 
a Se ee Puture—Racial Fascism 
ve e No Native e onies, 
Governor of Southern Rhod S ea ae. oe 
25. The Key to European Politics: 
26. Whither the World? 
27. His Majesty’s Subgovernment—Departmental Jew Contacts. 
28. Freemasonry. 
PUBLISHED BY FICHTE BUND, HAMBURG, GERMANY 
2. Bolshevism in Theory and Practice, by Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 
3. Racio-Political Correspondence (RAK): December 1935, 
May 1936, October 1936, June 1936, July 1936, July 1937. 
4. Peace Plan of the German Government. March 31, 1936. 
5. 5. Germany Declares for Peace, by Adolf 1 55 . 


ANN oo bo 


: The German Winter Help, Herr gte ban u Gemen pon 
line fighter). 
The General Staff's Report of a European Great Power. 


11. An Interview With Adolf Hitler. 
12. Adolf Hitler Warns the World of the Menace of Bolshevism. 
13. The Resurrection of the Unknown Soldier, by Prelate Bela 


14, Who Are the Rulers in Russia? 
15. Germany Demands Equality of Rights. 
16. The Truth About the Jews in Germany. 
17. Jewry and Penal Punishment, by Lt. George Daluege. 
18. The Destruction of Domestic Life Through Bolshevism. 
19. Adolf Hitler Offers France 25 Years of Peace. 
20. World Enemy No. i— 
21. Bolshevism and the Farm Class. 
22. Fair Play for Germany, by E. Collinson. 
Fighters of the World War. 


24. 

25. Attacks League rations. 

26. adolf Hitler's Contribution to the Promotion of European 
Peace. 


27. evist Atrocities in Spain. 
28. KL EASON SOS MON ey ON: TA; NOES 
German Labor Front. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an address delivered by the Honorable James 
A. Farley, Postmaster General of the United States, on 
October 15, 1937, on the occasion of the dedication of the 
new Federal building at Centralia, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter, which I presume all Members of Congress have re- 
ceived, giving the views of the National Grange on the 
pending farm bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
postal activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include a radio address by Mr. Herbert M. Syme, attorney for 
the Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensation Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the news 
magazine, Time, in the issue of November 29, printed an 
article which pointed out that Prime Minister Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, in announcing the proposed reciprocal-trade 
agreement with this country, indicated to the House of Com- 
mons that Great Britain was not so much approving a trade 
agreement as trading an economic treaty in the interests of 
immediately valuable political solidarity. Mr. Chamberlain 
is reported as saying: 

I feel sure that the House will warmly welcome this further 
step toward an agreement between the two governments. 


Shortly after this, Mr. Leopold S. Amery made a speech 
at a meeting of the Empire Industries Association, in which 
he said: 

I can hardly imagine that such an agreement is likely to revo- 
lutionize the American outlook on foreign affairs, so that she will 
be willing to do battle either for us or for the League of Nations, 
im Europe or in the Far East. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that clearly shows what Great Britain 
has in mind so far as an industrial League of Nations is con- 
cerned. In other words, she would like to get us into a 
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political League of Nations, and we do not want that. If 
we fight, we will fight in our own time and our own way, 
and not at the bidding of any other country. 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Speaker, on November 22 I introduced 
in the House of Representatives a bill (H. R. 8469) pro- 
viding for the granting of tax exemption on that part of net 
income, not in excess of 50 percent of the total, as shall be 
expended for the construction of new buildings or the repair 
of existing buildings, or other improvement of real estate. 

Under the terms of this bill a taxpayer would be permitted 
to use as much as half of his net income for new construc- 
tion and would be granted tax exemption on that part of his 
income so used. 

Now for the next few minutes I want to discuss this 
measure; and, in doing so, to call attention to the serious 
problems now pressing upon the Congress and the necessity 
for finding an immediate and practical solution for those 
problems, 

Our primary problem today, as it was in 1933, ae ain 
lem of finding jobs for the unemployed. Government 
ing or “pump priming,” while @ ¥ery necessary procedure 43 
a temporary emergency measure, cannot solve the problem. 
Under our public-works program we have made it possible 
for millions to receive temporary employment, but, of course, 
the Government cannot continue to spend sufficiently large 
sums to insure employment to all who are in need of it. 
And while as an emergency measure it accomplished much, 
Government spending must ultimately defeat its own pur- 
poses, because the cost, with interest, must be paid by the 
people in increased taxes. 

Federal taxation is the most iniquitous of all taxation be- 
cause it is reflected in increased living costs and therefore 
falls more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, in pro- 
portion to ability to pay. 

President Roosevelt correctly stated the case when he said, 
in effect: “No tax has yet been devised which is not ulti- 
mately paid in the sweat of every man who labors.” 

Many people have the mistaken idea that they do not pay 
taxes to the Federal Government just because they do not 
hand the money over directly to the tax collector. They 
think it costs them nothing to have their Federal Govern- 
ment dish out huge sums of money for this, that, and the 
other thing. They look upon these Federal expenditures as 
“outside money” that comes from some mysterious source 
where there is an inexhaustible supply and that it costs no- 
body anything. Or at most they think that if it has to be 
paid back it will all come out of the millionaire income-tax 
payers. 

No more erroneous idea was ever circulated. What they 
overlook is the fact that income taxes are added into the cost 
of every manufactured article and passed on to the next fel- 


the laborer, the salaried man, and the little fellow at the bot- 
tom of the ladder pays the bill. 
Piling up the national debt means piling up the burden 


money collected in taxes which must be paid in 
sweat of every man who labors and squeezed from the 
bread of the poor. 

To continue such a policy would mean the placing of an im- 
possible burden upon the backs of those whom we seek to 
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And while, as I have said, Government spending was nec- 
essary as a temporary emergency measure and while it 
served a useful purpose as a “‘pump priming” process, it 
cannot be continued indefinitely. If it is continued, it will 
produce a condition worse than the one we found ourselves 
in at the depth of the depression. 

And since the Government can furnish employment only 
by the expenditure of borrowed money, it is quite evident 
that we have reached the point where a solution of this 
problem of unemployment must be found which does not 
require further Government expenditure. 

Obviously, the burden must be assumed by private busi- 
ness, private industry, and private capital. How to accom- 
plish this end, how to get private capital back into the field 
is the problem which must be solved and, if we are to avert 
another business collapse, it must be solved at once. 

The bill H. R. 8469 offers what I believe is at least a partial 
solution. It proposes an inducement to private capital to 
enter the construction field. By granting an exemption from 
taxation it makes the expenditure of private money more 
attractive and it appeals to the natural desire of every man 
to avoid the payment of taxes. 

There is no single industry that so vitally affects the wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole as does the building or con- 
struction industry. No enterprise has the ability to put idle 
funds to work and to give employment to the unemployed 
in comparison with this industry. Millions of people are 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the construction busi- 
ness. As building increases business improves and as build- 
ing decreases business in general falls off. Construction 
not only furnishes employment and income to the millions 
of workmen directly employed but it also furnishes an outlet 
for the products of the forest, the mines, and the mills, and 
furnishes business for the transportation lines. 

When the building industry is active and these millions of 
workmen are employed, business in general is good because 
the purchasing power of these millions of people is increased 
and every line of business in the country profits as a result. 

In his recent message to Congress, the President estimated 
that an average of from 600,000 to 800,000 dwelling units 
need to be built annually over the next 5 years to overcome 
the accumulated shortage and to meet the normal demand 
for housing facilities. Not only is the country badly behind 
in the construction of homes but industry as well is in need 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of additional construction. 

If private capital can be induced to enter the construction 
field and build these twelve to sixteen billion dollars worth 
of homes and factory buildings, we will have solved the un- 
employment problem in America. We will have furnished 
employment for the miners in the iron mines, the workers in 
the steel mills, the laborers in the forest and in the saw mills, 
and we will have put back to work millions of idle skilled 
workmen in the building trades. 

It occurs to me that in recent years we have piled up taxes 
to the point where we have to some degree at least discour- 
aged the investment of private capital in the construction of 
new buildings and that this is in no small degree responsible 
for the lag in construction. The undistributed profits tax, 
the capital gains tax, and other levies have not only dis- 
couraged the investment of the capital of corporations in 
new construction but have actually prevented in many in- 
stances construction which should and would have been car- 
ried on had it not been for these levies. It seems to me, 
therefore, that while taxation may not have been entirely 
responsible for the failure of private capital to enter the 
construction field, at least our recent experiences should con- 
vince us that inducements in the way of tax exemption 
would certainly furnish attraction for capital to again take 
up the slack. We must offer encouragement and some in- 
ducements to people to put their own money into construc- 
tion if we are to give employment to the millions of people 
who are directly dependent upon the building industry and 
at the same time provide adequate housing facilities for the 
People of the country. 

My bill has the attraction of permitting the taxpayer to 
have his cake and eat it, too. By using 50 percent of his 
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net income in construction he escapes taxation upon that 
part of his income but still has his money in the form of a 
new or improved building. But it will not result in any seri- 
ous loss of revenue to the Government because, while the 
original taxpayer escapes taxation, he puts the money into 
circulation by the purchase of lumber, brick, cement, steel, 
and hardware, and by the payment of wages to carpenters, 
painters, masons, and so forth, thus stimulating business and 
increasing incomes of all with whom he deals. 

This expenditure of money and the consequent accelera- 
tion of business would result in increased profits to business 
upon which taxes would be paid, and the loss, if any, to the 
Government should be very slight. 

At least it offers an inducement to private capital to again 
enter the construction field and thereby offers a means for 
having private industry take up the burden of finding 
employment for the unemployed. 

The idea of granting tax exemptions as an inducement for 
expansion of business is not new. We have witnessed the 
experience of hundreds of communities which, in order to 
secure the location of a new industry in their midst, will 
grant tax exemption for a period of years. State, county, 
and municipal officials, realizing that by securing a new 
industry in their community they furnish employment to 
their people and increase property values generally, have 
very wisely extended these tax exemptions for a limited 
period of time. If the Federal Government will profit by the 
experience of these communities and grant a limited tax 
exemption as a means of inducement for the investment of 
net income in construction, the Government will not only 
relieve itself of the burden of finding employment for the 
unemployed, but in the long run will increase its income 
from taxes because of the acceleration of business and in- 
dustry and the increased incomes of all of its citizens. 

But let us paint the picture in the darkest possible colors. 
Let us say, for the sake of argument, that the expenditure 
of private funds and the speeding up of business, with its 
consequent increase of incomes will not in fact result in 
increased revenue to the Government, Let us say that the 
tax exemption will result in a dead loss of that amount of 
Tevenue to the Government. This will not happen and can- 
not happen, because the speeding up of business will result 
in increased incomes, upon which taxes will be paid, and 
there will be no loss of revenue. But let us concede that it 
will result in a loss of revenue. Now, if by speeding up the 
building industry we can put the unemployed back to work 
and get them off the relief roll, we will save the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1,500,000,000, which is the amount we have appro- 
priated for relief for this fiscal year, so that we could sus- 
tain a loss of $1,500,000,000 in revenue and still break even, 
because we would save that amount, which we are now 
spending for relief. 

It may be argued that granting tax exemption would 
encourage unwise construction. The answer to that, of 
course, is that the taxpayer is investing his money while 
securing a tax exemption and necessarily will see to it that 
the money is wisely invested. 

Again, it may be said that the granting of tax exemptions 
as an inducement would result in overexpansion of the 
building industry and in the construction of more housing 
facilities than would be required by the country. It is 
hardly conceivable that there could be an overexpansion of 
the industry if the President’s estimate is correct when he 
says that within the next 5 years we must construct between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 family housing units in addition to 
the normal expansion requirements of business and industry. 
At $4,000 per unit, it is estimated that at least $16,000,000,000 
worth of dwellings are required, and to this must be added 
the billions of dollars’ worth of expansions, extensions, and 
new construction of buildings for industrial plants and busi- 
ness enterprises. If, during these next 5 years, we can in- 
duce private individuals and private business to construct 
this fifteen to twenty billion dollars’ worth of new buildings 
now required, we will have created not only an unprece- 
dented building boom and solved the unemployment problem 
of the Nation, but we will have added to the permanent 
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wealth of every municipality and every county in the coun- 
try, and we will have increased the incomes of the people 
to the point where the Federal Government's taxes will have 
more than balanced the Budget. 

I offer no criticism for the program of guaranteeing the 
payment of construction mortgages. On the other hand, I 
have enthusiastically supported this program as a means of 
inducing capital to resume the burden of finding employ- 
ment for the people as well as supplying the housing needs 
of the country. It is quite evident from our recent experi- 
ences, however, that the mere guaranty of the payment of 
construction mortgages is not sufficient. We must induce 
those with money to invest that money in construction with- 
out Government guaranties. If the man with a $10,000 
net income can be induced to spend $5,000 of it in the con- 
struction of a new building, he not only will have increased 
the value of his holdings but he will have contributed to the 
welfare of the country and to the solution of our most per- 
plexing problem. And certainly no inducement could be 
offered which equals the inducement of securing an exemp- 
tion from taxation. 

This bill, therefore, capitalizes upon the natural desire of 
every man to avoid the payment of taxes. It gives him the 
advantage of increasing the value of his property while 
escaping the payment of taxes to his Federal Government. 
But in doing so he will not have deprived the Government 
ultimately of its taxes because he will have accelerated busi- 
ness and increased the income of those with whom he deals, 
thus increasing the revenues of the Government. 

I therefore commend this bill to your earnest and careful 
consideration, confident that if it is enacted it will take from 
the relief rolls and the charity rolls of the country millions 
of workmen and place them back into legitimate employment 
in their regular lines of endeavor. It has been my observa- 
tion that the American people do not want charity. They 
do not want to be supported in idleness. They want to earn 
what they receive and they want to earn it by legitimate 
labor in legitimate business. They do not like to feel that 
they are performing useless tasks or that they are being paid 
for unnecessary endeavor. They want to feel that they are 
actually earning their income by the performance of neces- 
sary, useful, and legitimate work. This bill, in my opinion, 
will furnish them that opportunity. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous special order of the 
House, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Today, Mr. Speaker, we are taking time 
out of our busy lives, and it is the least we can do, to honor 
the memory and to observe the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Dewey. 

Emerson said “There is properly no history, only biog- 
raphy.” It is “the essence of innumerable biographies,” says 
Carlyle. 

There are those shortsighted, materially minded people 
who arrogate to themselves the designation “practical,” who 
complain that days spent in observing the anniversary of any 
man or occasion, are a waste of public time and meaningless 
displays of public sentiment. Fortunately the direction of 
nations is not in the hands of such blind guides, men who 
can see nothing beyond the day’s work and the day’s profit. 
Wiser heads have managed from generation to generation 
to gain control of our destinies, realizing the cardinal defect 
of human nature, its selfishness, the shortness of its mem- 
ory for the great moments of history, its significant crisis of 
achievement and warning, the great lessons taught by the 
lives of its great men. A great object is achieved, a great 
danger is passed. In the hours of triumph, escape, or ac- 
complishment, men rend the skies with jubilations, crowd 
them with flags, irradiate them with bonfires, ring the bells. 
Never was such a moment but, left to themselves, a week 
or two would suffice ordinarily for the achievement to be- 
come a commonplace, the danger to be forgotten, and their 
remembrance of the event itself to sink into the limbo of 
the unremembered. 
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However, the wiser, farseeing ones, as they look on and as 
the tumult and the shouting cease, perceive the eternal sig- 
nificance of such moments. Great moments of achieved free- 
dom. Heroes, saints, fighters, workers, dreamers, the daunt- 
less martyrs for ideas—for these there should be abiding 
memorials, tangible or intangible, in order that men looking 
up from the dusty preoccupations of their daily tasks shall 
not be permitted to forget, but shall be sharply and inspir- 
ingly reminded of the fact that in the lives of all of us there 
is that something which we call a soul. 

The wise ones know—and how true it is—that it is only 
by the recognition of our indebtedness to the accomplish- 
ments of those who have preceded us and by a proper respect 
shown the memory of these men and women that we can be 
brought to a realizing sense of our own responsibility and to 
an appreciation of the fact that— 

The high crusade whereon we have embarked calls forth the free, 

In hosts, with spears and flaunting flags arrayed; 

Not for one dragon's end, one victory, 

One last great war, but to unending war, 

Without, within, 'till God's white torch supreme, 

Melts the last chain, and the last door swings slowly wide to 
the triumphant dream. 

The rise of Admiral George Dewey to fame, Mr. Speaker, 
was not an accident, neither was it the result of favoring 
contingencies, but the result of a great character uncon- 
sciously combining with a situation in which his country had, 
as if thoughtfully, placed him in its hour of trial. This is 
the only legitimate method of human greatness. This is the 
only greatness which is neither envied nor denied by those 
who cannot achieve it. 

All his life had been a preparation for just the opportunity 
that came to him. Do you know that when other officers of 
his grade were suggested for the command of the Asiatic 
Squadron in 1897 no one cared for the assignment? It was 
offered to Dewey, who accepted it, not because he wanted to 
go, nor because he could or did foresee an opportunity to 
win renown and undying fame, but because he believed, as 
he always had told others, that “an officer should always be 
ready for any duty which may be required of him.” 

He owed his appointment— 


Said President Theodore Roosevelt— 


to the high professional reputation he enjoyed and to the character 
he had established for ess to accept responsibility, for 
sound judgment, and for entire fearlessness. 

The Nation must make ready the tools and train the men to use 
them, but at the crisis a great triumph can be achieved only 
should some heroic man appear. Therefore, it is right and seemly 
to pay homage of deep respect and admiration to the man when 
he does appear. 

In naval circles the world around it is agreed that the 
victory at Manila Bay established the rank of Admiral 
George Dewey among those most distinguished naval heroes 
of all times, waged, as the battle was, with the utmost 
gallantry and skill, without error, and crowned with over- 
whelming success. 

George Dewey, Mr. Speaker, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of whose birth we are observing today, whose accom- 
plishments are the possession and proud heritage of us all, 
was a typical son of the State of his nativity. From a 
humble and unpretentious home among those little green 
hills and valleys which he loved, he walked out to do his 
duty and, as a consequence, to change the course of the 
circle of empires, open the door of opportunity to and de- 
termine the destiny of millions of men relieved from the 
bondage and oppression of centuries, remake the map, and 
write a new chapter in the history of the world. He came 
back to us the same modest gentleman, unspoiled by triumph, 
though he came as conquerors come—he came back not 
creeping into port a wreck, with broken masts and rudder 
gone, but with flags flying, under full sail, strong for other 
voyages to other seas; and down the long years he will be 
remembered for what he did and was, and his name will be 
found written high on the honor roll of the world—written 
on the architrave, tablet, and pedestal with the names of 
Nelson and Decatur and Farragut—and there it will forever 
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be found throughout all the splendid history of the days to 
come. [Applause.] 

On the 29th day of March 1937, the Governor of the State 
of Vermont approved a joint resolution which had been 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Vermont, which 
joint resolution reads as follows: 


Joint resolution relating to the observance of the centenary of the 
birth of Admiral Dewey 


Whereas the centenary of the birth of Admiral George Dewey 
falls on December 26, 1937; and 

Whereas Admiral Dewey was educated in the schools of Mont- 
pelier and at Johnson Academy and Norwich University before 
attending the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; and 

Whereas he later became one of Vermont's most dist 
sons as a naval commander in two wars, whose exploits in the 
Spanish-American War placed this Nation definitely in the fore- 
front of naval powers of the world; and 

Whereas his whole career in the service of his country and in 
his civil life provides a worthy example in citizenship and service 
for the youth of the State and Nation: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That dur- 
ing the month of December 1937, the life and achievements of 
Admiral George Dewey be memorialized with proper ceremonies 
in the schools of Vermont and that public observance of the 
centenary of his birth be held in towns and cities of the State; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor be hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission of three persons, and designate the chairman thereof, 
to arrange for such ceremonies in the schools and in the towns 
and cities of the State, and that the persons therein appointed 
shall serve without pay but shall be reimbursed for necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their duties on presenta- 
tion to the auditor of accounts of proper vouchers therefor; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the sum of $200 1 hereby approprlated to the 
said commission for the purposes of this . 


MORTIMER R. 
Speaker of the hae? of } Representatives. 
Wm 
President bafra the Senate. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, Governor. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the foregoing joint resolu- 
tion, the commission selected this day, the 1st of Decem- 
ber 1937, for the appropriate observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of that son of Vermont, who, 
as has been so well said, became a national hero overnight 
and one of the State’s outstanding sons by doing a job he 
would rather have been avoided. And the editor of the 
Brattleboro Reformer in an issue of recent date goes on to 
say: 

It is 40 years since Dewey’s victory. at Manila but the Nation 
still remembers him for it and he stands among the foremost 
naval commanders in American . For his defeat of the 
Spanish Pacific Fleet in a day without the loss of a single Ameri- 
can life his praises are sung, but it was his foresight and careful 
attention to detail, virtues which previously. had gone unrecog- 
nized, that made the victory so complete and spared the lives of 
his men. 

In 1897, when it was becoming apparent that the United States 
might become involved in a war with Spain over affairs in Cuba, 
Dewey, with the rank of commodore, was nearing retirement age. 
His career had been honorable, but he was in no way distinguished 
above scores of other naval officers. Since the Philippines were in 
Spanish hands it was probable that the command of the Asiatic 
Squadron would become an important post, and many officers 
coveted it. Dewey sought the post and through the intercession 
of Senator Redfield Proctor with President McKinley received it. 

Dewey took command of the squadron in Japanese waters and 
proceeded to Hong Kong, where, he often afterward asserted, the 
Battle of Manila was won. He spent arduous days and nights in 
preparation. The men were drilled diligently and spent long 
hours in target practice. Supplies were put aboard, and Dewey 
and his officers gathered all information available on the Spanish 
fleet and Philippine waters. 

When the squadron got orders to proceed to Manila and “cap- 
ture or destroy” all Spanish ships it was trained to a fine edge. 
Seven days later the Spaniards were engaged in battle and in a few 
hours their vessels were all sunk, burned, or captured. Only 
seven American sailors were slightly wounded. Dewey received 
the rank of rear admiral and many other honors. 

In a letter to his sister back home at Montpelier, shortly before 
he left Hong Kong, Dewey wrote: “I have seven men-of-war all 
ready for action, and should war be the word, I believe we will 
make short work of the Spanish reign in the Philippines. 2 
But, after all, war is a terrible thing, V 
of the dilemma may be found without resorting to the very last 
course.” No other way was chosen, and won the fame he 
otherwise never would have enjoyed. But we may well believe 
that he would have been happier to go without it and see his 
Spanish foes return to their homes alive, 


Approved March 29, 1937. 
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Today, this anniversary is being appropriately observed at 
Annapolis, at the State Capitol at Montpelier, in the schools 
of Vermont, at Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., and 
generally throughout the Nation. 

Profs. P. D. Webster, S. F. Howard, K. R. B. Flint, and 
Librarian K. K. Moore, of Norwich University, a committee 
appointed by President Porter H. Adams, have prepared a 
brief review of the career of the great Vermonter whose 
memory we revere and the anniversary of whose birth we 
observe, honoring ourselves by so doing, as well as honoring 
him. The review above referred to is as follows: 


GEORGE DEWEY 


George Dewey’s ancestry has been traced back through the no- 
bility of France and England to a mythical stage of pagan history. 
His first American ancestor, having changed the name from Duce 
to Dewey, settled in Dorchester, Mass., in 1634. This Thomas 
Dewey later became one of the founders of Windsor, Conn., and 
from his second son, Josiah, the branch of George Dewey de- 
scended. His great grandfather, William Dewey, was one of the 
volunteers at Lexington, and his brother, Simeon, was with Ethan 
Allen when he demanded the keys of the fortress at Ticonderoga. 
No doubt, when George Dewey made the usual summer encamp- 
ment as a Norwich cadet at Fort Ticonderoga, there were family 
stories which came back to him and gave him a lively sense of 
historical continuity. The Rev. Jedediah Dewey is said to have 
interrupted a sermon to fight the British at the Battle of Benning- 
ton, and then returned to conclude his sermon. 

Julius Yemans Dewey, the father of George Dewey, graduated 
at the age of 23 from the medical college of the University of 
Vermont, settled in Montpelier to practice, became medical ex- 
aminer and finally president of the National Life Insurance Co. 
He married Mary Perrin, of Berlin, Vt. Her favorite authors were 
Thomas Moore and Dr. Samuel Johnson. She was little more than 
a memory to her third son, George, for she died when he was only 
5 and Dewey felt that he owed everything he had done to his 
father’s influence and training. 

* . 7 . . 9 s 

There are many stories told of Dewey's boyhood, and most of 
them have been slightly dramatized by successive narrators. He 
was a pretty active boy, and not at all afraid of trouble, The 
district school of Montpelier which he attended was somewhat 
unruly, and various masters had given it up in despair. When 
Z. K, Panghorn assumed his duties, he determined that he was 
going to maintain discipline. So when young George and his com- 
rades set up the inevitable challenge, Mr. Panghorn bided his time, 
and then proceeded at the psychological moment to inflict quite 
severe corporal punishment upon George and another ringleader. 
When the teacher accompanied the boy home to his father, and 
the evidence of the trouncing was shown, Dr. Dewey, with his 
usual good sense, offered to continue the chastisement if George 
did not think he had learned his lesson. George thought he had, 


At 14, George wanted to go to sea. His father wanted him to 
stay home. The military academy at Norwich, Vt., was the com- 
promise between father and son. This school rivaled, and in the 
judgment of some, surpassed West Point in those days. South- 
erners especially thought highly of this institution which was in- 
describably poor, but which seemed to graduate good officers. 
There were only two buildings then—the north and the south 
barracks. And there were only two courses, the collegiate and the 
scientific. But even in those days, which seemed so remote and 
peaceful, there were at least two versions of any university: The 
university as it sees itself through the faculty and the catalog, and 
the university as it is experienced by the student. In the Nor- 
wich University catalog for 1851-52 we find the name “George 
Dewey, Montpelier,” in the list of those enrolled in the collegiate 
class. Greek and Roman poets and historians, mathematics, navi- 
gation, and surveying were the principal subjects studied. And, 
“on Monday mornings the students have a recitation in Paley's 
Natural Theology, Wayland's Moral Science, or other books of a 
religious or moral character.” It is somthing of a surprise to find 
that “moral” and “science” were once connected and that theology, 
though not the queen of the sciences, was at least natural. It 
must have been a pleasure to listen to the Rev. Moses S. Royce as 
he expounded man’s whole duty with sureness and conviction, 
instead of wandering in an egocentric universe relative to nothing. 


0 * » * hd * . 


The frequent conflicts between the Norwich and the Dartmouth 
men just across the Connecticut probably compensated in part 
for the rigor of the military, and Dewey is said to have played a 
conspicuous part in the famous “Battle of Torn Coats.” The 
trips to Ticonderoga and the tutelage of Gen. Alonzo Jackman, 
LL. D., in the poetry of mathematics and the very appearance of 
President Bourns must have been inspiring. Dewey's father be- 
came a trustee shortly after the boy was enrolled as a cadet and 
was a frequent visitor to the college. 

Much has been said about the conditions of Dewey's transfer 
from Norwich to Annapolis. In all our research we can find only 
a statement that the appointment in those days was primarily 
political. The Vermont Representative was not disposed to appoint 
Dewey, who was an alternate. Admiral Dewey says: “There was 
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no vacancy for West Point from Vermont. Otherwise, I might 
have gone into Manila Bay on an army transport instead of on 
the Olympia. But it happened that there was a vacancy at An- 
napolis. A boy by the name of ulding, of Montpelier, 
received the appointment at first, but decided that he would not 


tinguished clergyman.” 
George Dewey entered the Naval Academy on September 23, 1854, 
and graduated in 1858. Of the 60 15 

and even by the end of the first year 23 had been plucked. He 
graduated fifth in his class, and at the end of the 2-year cruise 
was third in standing. 


e. 
Even as a young man he had decisiyeness and integrity of char- 
acter. After his Mediterranean cruise on the Wabash, Dewey was 
commissioned lieutenant, and on May 10, 1861, he reported for duty 
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George Dewey came to the new Norwich in Northfield, Vt., the best 


Riverside Drive when the Olympia, leading the North Atlantic 
Squadron, which won Santiago, proceeded up the North River, and 
they packed the streets for the land parade in token of public 


on the steps of the statehouse at Montpelier with the grounds 
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filled with Vermont ‘home folks,’ and when on the steps of the 
east front of the capitol I received from the hands of the Presi- 
dent the sword of honor which voted me.” 

Anyone who studies the life of Dewey finds himself an admirer 
of the man—even though he is not prone to hero worship. And 
as we come now to the reversal of popular esteem, which fortu- 
nately was only temporary, we pity the great man and feel dis- 
esteem for the crowd. After the try was over, and the 
“captains and kings” were silent, Dewey made the tremendous 
mistake of a woman whom he loved—Mrs, Mildred 


relations, and built up the United States Navy for its part in the 
bande Te When he died, on January 16, 1917, President Woodrow 
W. s 


“The whole Nation will mourn the loss of its most distinguished 
naval officer, a man who has been as faithful, as intelligent, and as 


the service distinction, and the Nation a just pride 
in those who serve it.” 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 

the Recor and to include a joint resolution 

adopted by the Legislature of Vermont, an extract from an 

editorial appearing in the Brattleboro Reformer, and ex- 


Howard, Flint, and Librarian Moore, of Norwich University. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PLUMLEY. 


for a number of years to bring to Washington the flagship 
of Admiral Dewey in the Battle of Manila Bay, the cruiser 
Olympia. A bill so providing has passed the House on two 
occasions. Does not the gentleman believe this is an oppor- 
tune time to bring that ship here so the people of the 
country who come to Washington may have an opportunity 
to see the cruiser which served as the flagship of Admiral 
Dewey? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentleman. I am positive 
that if this ship was tied up at the navy yard where the old 
Mayflower docked, until a suitable permanent home could 
be found for it, it would be visited by every person who 
comes to see the Nation’s Capital. The ship is in excellent 
condition, the cost of upkeep would be no more than it is at 
the present time, and it could be towed here by a mine 
layer from the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provisions of House Res- 
olution 11, Seventy-fifth Congress, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Special Committee on Wildlife Conservation 
to fill an existing vacancy thereon the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CoE]. 

THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 8505, with Mr. Warren 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to a discussion of the 
general features of this bill, I want for a little time to dis- 
cuss what is known as the Boileau amendment. My reason 
for doing this is that I believe that however well inten- 
tioned the amendment may be, if adopted it will make it 
impossible to administer not only this bill but the Soil Con- 
servation Act as well. 

The amendment provides that no land which may be 
taken out of soil-depleting crops under this program may 
be used to produce any soil-conserving or soil-building 
crop for market. The term “for market” is defined to mean 
not only sale but to include the feeding of the crop to live- 
stock or poultry which is to be sold off the farm. However, 
it can be fed to livestock or poultry to be consumed on the 
farm. This is a condition precedent to payment, and under 
the provisions of the amendment it will be impossible for 
soil-conservation payments to be made until the Comptroller 
General is satisfied that this condition has been met. In 
other words, it puts the burden of proof on the farmer to 
show that he did not sell any of the crop or feed it to live- 
stock or poultry destined for market before he can receive 
payment. Anyone who knows anything of farming opera- 
tions knows how very difficult it would be for any farmer 
to make such a showing that would be satisfactory to gov- 
ernmental accounting officials. How is a farmer going to 
segregate his livestock which he is to use for home con- 
sumption and that which he may sell? -To make sure that 
this condition was being met would require an army of in- 
spectors and spies, would require infinite bookkeeping and 
accounting by the farmer, and a degree of regimentation 
never contemplated anywhere. 

Before I discuss the amendment further, may I call at- 
tention to the fact that, despite all that has been said con- 
cerning the plight of the dairy industry, it is and has been 
throughout all the years considerably better off than any 
other branch of agriculture. It has not been helped in the 
same way some other branches of agriculture have been 
helped under recent legislation. It has not been necessary 
to furnish this help because, fortunately, we have been able 
to afford dairy products ample protection under our tariff 
system. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOPE. I prefer not to yield now. I shall be pleased 
to yield a little later when I have completed my discussion 
of this subject. 

We have tariffs on dairy products which are in effect pro- 
hibitive. The imports of butter in an ordinary year are 
considerably less than 1 percent of our total consumption. 
While the percentage of cheese imports will run higher than 
that, such imports are mostly of classes and grades of 
cheese which we do not produce in this country. 

The same thing is true, of course, of other dairy products, 
such as fresh milk and cream, ice cream, and other manu- 
factured dairy products. All of them are protected by high 
and practically prohibitive tariff rates. While it is hard to 
compute in dollars and cents how much of a subsidy the 
dairy industry receives as a result of this tariff protection, 
yet I think it is only fair to say it receives substantially the 
difference between the price of comparable dairy products 
in other countries and the price in this country. 

If you will check up on the price of butter in Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, and other butter-producing coun- 
tries and the price in this country you will find the tariff 
on butter is always partially and at times almost entirely 
effective. During the year 1936 wholesale butter prices in 
New York and other important markets averaged about 1214 
cents per pound over Copenhagen and 11 cents over New 
Zealand. However, assuming that it was effective to the ex- 
tent of only 10 cents a pound, the American consumer paid 
the dairy producer a subsidy of approximately $210,000,000 
last year on our total production of approximately 2,100,000,- 
000 pounds of butter. Of course, our production of creamery 
butter is not that large, but at that rate on creamery butter 


alone it would amount to $162,000,000 per year. In some. 
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years the difference in American and foreign prices is not so 
much as in 1936, but during the last 10 years the difference 
has never been less than 5 cents per pound and has averaged 
around 9 or 10. 

We have a tariff of 7 cents a pound on cheese of the type 
known as American cheese. Cheddar cheese, of which we 
produce almost 500,000,000 pounds per year. If we assume 
the tariff is effective to the extent of only 5 cents a pound 
in price enhancement, this represents approximately $25,000,- 
000 a year in the way of a subsidy to the producers of this 
particular product. 

Therefore it is hardly fair for the producers of dairy prod- 
ucts to say other crops and other producers are receiving 
a subsidy and they are receiving none, because they are 
receiving the most effective subsidy which can be given to any 
producers through the tariff benefits they receive. 

Furthermore, dairy products have been given a class of 
protection through legislation received by no other agricul- 
tural product. We have legislated against substitutes for 
dairy products. We have our oleomargarine laws, which not 
only impose a tax upon production but apply strict licensing 
requirements upon dealers, manufacturers, and wholesalers. 
A number of other restrictions are imposed which have the 
effect of hurting the sale of oleomargarine and encouraging 
the sale of butter. We have no other agricultural product 
which is protected in the same way; but if we had legisla- 
tion placing restrictions upon the sale of rayon in order to 
protect the cotton industry, we would have something similar; 
or if we had legislation to restrict the use of rye in order 
to protect the wheat producer, we would have the same idea; 
or if we had legislation to restrict the use of pecans in order 
to protect the peanut producer, we would be doing the same 
thing for the peanut producer we are doing for the dairyman. 
Dairy products are the only agricultural products which have 
been protected in this way. You cannot compute this in dol- 
lars and cents, perhaps, but it is a subsidy which is being paid 
by the American consumer to the dairy producer. 

Then we have, in the case of fresh milk and cream, a 
sanitary embargo prohibiting the importation of those prod- 
ucts. into this country unless they meet certain sanitary 
requirements, which we do not have in the case of most 
agricultural products, 

In addition to this, generous appropriations have been 
made by Congress over a period of years for the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis. Since 1917 we have appro- 
priated and spent over $92,000,000 for this purpose, and the 
States and counties have appropriated and spent $172,000,- 
000 in addition. 

For the eradication of Bangs disease the Federal Govern- 
ment had spent up to June 30 last, over $38,000,000 and the 
States and counties had spent over $2,000,000. 

Purchases of dairy products by the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for relief since July 1, 1933, have totaled $28,- 
000,000, and, of course, the dairy farmer under the soil-con- 
servation program is being paid on the same basis as every 
other farmer for his acreage devoted to soil-conserving crops. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman has mentioned the 
amount of money that has been spent in aid of the dairy 
industry and has included many health measures. Has the 
gentleman the figures as to the amount of money spent 
under the old Farm Board and under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as well as the other acts, for the benefit of 
wheat and cotton? 

Mr. HOPE. No; but they have been considerable—— 

Mr. BOILEAU. Has there not been spent $10 for wheat 
and cotton for every $1 spent for the dairy industry in the 
last few years? 

Mr. HOPE. No; I do not think that is a correct state- 
ment. There has been a great deal spent for wheat and 
cotton, but the point I am making is that the dairy farmer 
is subsidized through a tariff. 

Mr. BOILEAU. And we have a tariff on every other farm 
product. 
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through a tariff, because his prices are fixed on the world 
market. 

Mr. BOILEAU. And if you put us on a surplus basis, then 
the tariff will not be effective in our behalf either and we will 
be in the same position as the wheat and cotton producers. 

Mr. HOPE. I agree with the gentleman, but I am going 
to point out that there is no possible chance of putting you 
on the basis of surplus production under the terms of this 
act. The able gentleman from Wisconsin on various occa- 
sions has made the same speech he made yesterday, in 
which he pointed out what he sincerely felt was a danger 
to the dairy industry, in that he felt there would be an in- 
crease in dairying in the Wheat and Cotton Belts. The gen- 
tleman has been making these speeches, as I say, ever since 
the original Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed, and 
it would seem that 4 years having elapsed since that time, 
if his fears have any basis, there ought to be something con- 
crete and tangible in the way of proof. Yet if you will 
examine the records and the statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture, you will find there is no basis for his fears. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HOPE. I would prefer to yield a little later. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman has made a statement 
which I do not think is borne out by the facts, and if the 
gentleman will permit I would like to reply to that state- 
ment, 

Mr, HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I showed yesterday very clearly, from 
the statistics of the Department of Agriculture, that the cow 
population of the South has increased in the last few years, 
from 1932, as against 1937, and have also shown that the 
increase in the production of manufactured dairy products, 
particularly cheese, has been tremendous, and the figures 
which I quoted yesterday in my remarks, I think are abso- 
lutely convincing on that point. 

Mr. HOPE. I hope to be able to convince the gentleman, 

as well as other Members of the House, by some figures I 
am going to quote that the gentleman from Wisconsin is in 
error. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin in the figures which he 
used yesterday, used the year 1932 as a base, and he pointed 
out that there was a small increase in the number of dairy 
cattle in the South in 1937, as compared with 1932. But 
we did not have any production program in effect in 1932. 
There was no program of any kind in effect in 1932, and if 
the gentleman had gone back to 1930 and 1931 he could have 
shown a far greater increase in 1937 over those years than he 
showed over 1932, because there was a constant increase in 
the number of dairy cattle in the South, and in some other 
parts of the country, from 1930 up to 1934 and in some States 
until 1935. The greatest increase took place before any of 
these agricultural programs were put into effect, and while it 
will take a little time, I want to call attention to the general 
summarized figures for the South, showing that this in- 
crease began before 1933, although it did continue into 1934 
and 1935, but since that time it has gone the other way. All 
of the figures to which I call your attention being from the 
Department of Agriculture publication Agricultural Statis- 
tics for 1937. . 

I will tell you why we had an increase in dairying in 
the South, and in the West, in 1930, 1931, and 1932. It 
was because the cotton and wheat farmers were not able to 
make a living growing cotton and wheat and they resorted 
to dairying, as they always do under such circumstances. 
The reason we have had a decline in dairying since that time 
in those areas is because under these programs wheat and 
cotton production have been made more profitable, and 
farmers have stopped milking cows. These figures cannot 
be interpreted to show anything else. 

In 1933—the first year these programs went into effect— 
in the South Atlantic section—which is the area including 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida—there were 1,921,000 
dairy cows and heifers 2 years old and over. In 1937 there 
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were 1,945,000, or an increase in that particular area of 24,000 
dairy cows and heifers over 2 years old. 

In the South Central area, which takes in the rest of the 
South, there were, in 1933, 5,081,000 dairy cattle and in 1937 
there were 4,982,000, so that there was in that area a consid- 
erable decrease. In the entire South, and that takes in all 
the territory south of the Ohio River, and Mason and Dixon’s 
line, there was a decrease in dairy cattle in those 4 years that 
these programs have been in existence of seventy-five-thou- 
sand-odd dairy cattle 2 years old and over. The major part 
of that decrease has taken place in the last 2 years. If I can 
have your attention for just a little bit longer, I call attention 
to the fact that in the South Atlantic section there were 1,678- 
000 dairy cattle over 2 years old, and in 1933, the first year 
these programs went into effect, the number was 1,921,000, 
or an increase of almost 250,000 in those 3 years. As I pointed 
out, since 1933 in that particular area there has been an in- 
crease of only 21,000. In the South Central area in 1930 
there were 4,259,000 dairy cattle, and in 1933 the number 
had increased to 5,081,000, or over 800,000 head, in those 3 


-years before there was any program, and when the cotton 


farmer was receiving very low prices. It seems to me that 
if these figures prove anything they prove that farmers go 
into dairying when diminishing returns from cash crops 
make it imperative for them to seek some other source of in- 
come and that when their cash-crop income increases, 


they 
80 out of dairying. I have given you figures only for dairy 


cattle 2 years old and older, but I call attention also to the 


‘figures on dairy cattle between 1 and 2 years of age, which 


show that in the entire South, between 1933 and 1937, there 


Was a decrease of 60,000 head. That is significant because it 


shows they are not increasing, because if they were there 
would be a larger proportion of younger cattle. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. In a moment. Of dairy calves under 1 year 
there was a decrease of 164,000 head during that time, show- 
ing they are not building up their herds; they are letting 
them go down. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that in my section of Mississippi there are literally 
thousands of Jersey heifers shipped to Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and New York every year. It is going on every week. That 
is one thing that has reduced the dairy heifers in our sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman just quoted figures show- 
ing a reduction in dairy cows. Was that in the last few 
years? 

Mr. HOPE. 1933 to 1937, during the time those programs 
have been in effect. 

Mr. BOILEAU. So that now there is considerably less 
than in 1933? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The.gentleman has used that for the 
conclusion he makes that when cotton and wheat farmers 
are prosperous, they go out of business so far as dairying is 
concerned. Are they so prosperous now in cotton and wheat 
that that is the reason why they have stopped their dairy 
production? 

Mr. HOPE. I think everyone is aware of the fact that 
the cotton and wheat farmers have had better incomes dur- 
ing the last 4 years than in the 3 years preceding. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But the gentleman used the figures 1937. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. As a point showing the difference. It 
seems to me the gentleman’s argument is fallacious in the 
fact that now you have a low price for cotton and wheat 
and still the gentleman claims not to have an increase 
presently in dairy products, 

Mr. HOPE. Of course, the gentleman knows that it takes 
a little while to build up a dairy herd. It is not done over- 
night. Low prices, if they continue, will be reflected during 
the next 2 or 3 years in an increase of dairy cattle. They 
will not be reflected instantaneously, of course. The drop 
in both cotton and wheat prices has taken place only in the 
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last few months. The figures which I gave on cattle were 
for January 1, 1937, when prices were much better than now. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Then, the gentleman should not have 
used 1933; he should have used the year before the program 
went into effect. 

Mr. HOPE. I used the figures for January 1, 1933. There 
was an increase until 1934 and 1935, being a continuation of 
the trend begun in previous years. If the gentleman would 
rather have those figures, I shall be glad to put them in the 
RECORD. 

The year 1933 being the year in which these programs 
went into effect, I thought that was the proper year to use 
for the purpose of making a comparison. Any increase on ac- 
count of farm programs would have to take place after 
January 1, 1933, which is the date upon which my figures 
are based. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The only reason I used 1932 in my figures 
yesterday was because that was the year before the programs 
went into effect, and I thought that was the proper basis, 
and I used the last year for which the figures were available. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not question the integrity of the gentle- 
man’s figures or his conclusions. 

Mr. BOILEAU, I appreciate that, but I simply wanted to 
explain the reason why I used this particular year. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Briefly; yes. 

Mr. LORD. According to the statement of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], the reason that the dairies 
have decreased in the South is because they are making a 
business of raising them and shipping them north. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lorn] that I would appreciate it very much if 
those New York dairymen would quit coming down there 
and taking away our Jersey heifers, so that we could in- 
crease our dairy production. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. RANKIN, Ours are free from tuberculosis. 

Mr. LORD. And so are ours. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; because you bought them in Missis- 
sippi. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HOPE. I also want to point out one other fact in 
connection with this discussion as to the status of the dairy 
industry as compared with other branches of agriculture 
by calling attention to the index numbers of farm -prices 
for the month of October, as shown in the Department of 
Agriculture publication, The Agricultural Situation, for 
October. 

I call your attention to this fact: That for the month of 
October the index price on grains was 93; on cotton it 
was 67; on dairy products, 128; on the average of all 
products, 112. 

I also desire to call your attention to the fact that in 1932 
approximately that relationship existed, because in that 
year the index number for grains was 44. The index num- 
ber for cotton was 47; for dairy products it was 83. I might 
say that most of the time between those two dates the index 
number for dairy products has been higher than for other 
commodities. There have been some shifts back and forth, 
ie it by and large the dairy index has been much 

gher, 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Have you any tables that show the cost 
of production in the different commodities? 

Mr. HOPE. No; I have not gone into that phase of the 
matter. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. That is the meat of the coconut. 

Mr. HOPE. The meat of the coconut, as far as my dis- 
cussion is concerned, is the relative price levels that have 
prevailed since 1932, as far as the dairy industry and other 
branches of agriculture are concerned. I want the gentle- 
man to understand that I do not contend the dairy industry 
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-is getting all it should, or that dairy farmers are 


becoming 
rich, or anything like that, but my contention is that as 
compared with farmers engaged in other branches of agri- 
culture, dairy farmers are relatively well off. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. HOPE. Briefly; yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. If what the gentleman says is true, and 
it is true, that dairy has not been as hard hit as other indus- 
tries, and we are passing legislation to help these other agri- 
cultural industries, and there is something in this legislation 
that will take 40,000,000 of land out of production of these 
other commodities and place it in production of dairy com- 
modities, then do we not face a real injury or crisis, as far 
as the present prosperity of dairy is concerned? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not think so. That has not been hap- 
pening during the past 4 years when we have been taking 
land out of production, and there is no reason for believing 
it is going to happen to any greater extent during the next 
4 years. 

Mr. MICHENER. But the gentleman says the plan will 
not work. It will not work because the people in the South 
will not comply with it unless they are permitted to grow 
these soil-conservation crops and to use those crops for 
dairy products. 

Mr. HOPE. I believe the gentleman is misinformed as to 
what will be done under the soil-conservation program. I 
have in my office a copy of the 1938 soil-conservation pro- 
gram, that is, an outline of it. There are six mimeographed 
pages in that outline of practices which are considered as 
soil conserving. Many other practices than the planting of 
grasses and legumes are permitted. You can use fertilizer on 
your land, you can lime it, you can plant trees or 
shrubs, you can do strip planting, you can control weeds, you 
can restore wood lots by nongrazing, you can practice contour 
farming, you can construct terraces. In fact, there are 44 
different soil-building practices listed for which payments 
may be made. Some grasses and legumes will be planted, of 
course, but there are many other practices by which these 
soil-conserving payments may be earned. 

Mr. BOILEAU. In 1936 the program was practically all 
grasses. 

Mr. HOPE. I am talking about 1938. I do not care, how- 
ever, to take up any more time on a discussion of this par- 
ticular phase of the matter, and I would not do so now had 
not the issue been raised. I want it distinctly understood 
that what I have said has not been with any feeling of ani- 
mus toward the dairy industry or those engaged in it, because 
I have supported practically all legislation that has been 
brought here on this floor for the dairy industry. I want to 
see the dairy industry prosper and I want to see all agricul- 
ture balanced as far as possible. I regret that we cannot 
afford other agricultural commodities the same type of pro- 
tection that we can the dairy industry. This brings me to 
the thought that I want to elaborate upon now as a reason 
why we must have some legislation along the line of this bill 
if we are to maintain the proper balance between agricul- 
tural producers. I agree, if we are going to have 5-cent cotton 
and 35- or 40-cent wheat again, it is going to disturb the bal- 
ance between dairying and other industries, but not in the 
way that the gentleman from Wisconsin and other spokesmen 
for the dairy industry think it is. It is going to do the same 
thing that it did back in 1930, 1931, and 1932, it is going to 
increase the number of dairy cows in the South and in the 
Wheat Belt, because farmers are going to have to go into the 
production of dairy products in order to eke out their income. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas has con- 
sumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr, Chairman, I yield myself 15 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, now getting to the bill itself, let me make 
my position plain by saying that I have always favored 
a voluntary type of program, I want to see a voluntary 
program continued; and that, in the main, is the purport 
of the program that is contained in the House bill. I 
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dislike the necessity for any sort of an agricultural pro- 
gram, but here is the situation that confronts the pro- 
ducers of surplus commodities: They are living in a coun- 
try where almost every other industry is on a subsidized 
basis in one form or another. I am referring now par- 
ticularly to the producers of wheat and cotton. It is true 
there is a tariff on wheat of 42 cents a bushel, yet today 
it might just as well be 10 cents a bushel or $1 a bushel, 
because we are on a world basis and our prices are on 
that basis. As far as wheat is concerned we are not going 
to get any benefit from the tariff except occasionally for 
certain types and grades of wheat or when crop failures 
reduce our surplus. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Very briefly, for a question. 

Mr. LEAVY. If we are on a world basis on the price 
of wheat, why is it that today and for the last 30 days 
wheat in Winnipeg has been selling for from 15 to 30 cents 
a bushel over wheat in Minneapolis? I ask purely for 
information, because tariffs could not be responsible for 
that situation. 

Mr. HOPE. That is a question that has puzzled me very 
much, because, ordinarily, when we are on a world basis 
there is a differential of from 15 to 20 cents per bushel 
between Chicago and Liverpool. Today there is about 35 
cents difference between Chicago, Kansas City, and Liver- 
pool. During the years from 1924 to 1929 wheat moved 
into world trade with a difference of 15 cents in price be- 
tween Chicago and Liverpool, but it is not moving today 
except in small quantities, and I cannot tell the gentleman 
the answer to that, except that it proves very conclusively 
that price alone is not the factor that keeps us from get- 
ting into the world market. It indicates to me a very 
discouraging picture as to our ability to get into the world 
market as far as wheat is concerned. I am sorry I cannot 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Briefly. 

Mr. PIERCE. Seven cents might be accounted for by the 
tariff against our wheat in favor of Canadian wheat on the 
English market. 

Mr. HOPE. That is true; we pay a tariff in England, 
whereas the British possessions do not. That does not 
account for all of it. 

Mr. PIERCE. It accounts for part of it, at least. 

Mr. HOPE. The same situation, of course, exists with 
reference to cotton. That is, the price is fixed on the world 
market. There is no tariff on cotton, and it would not make 
any difference, of course, if there were. So if we are going 
to get the producers of wheat and cotton on some sort of 
level with other producers in agriculture and industry who 
have tariff protection or benefit of a price level which is 
subsidized at least by the consumer, then it seems to me we 
might just as well face the facts and go at the matter in 
the simplest way, which is to provide a subsidy out of the 
Federal Treasury, if necessary, for the producers of these 
crops and give them the same basis upon which to operate 
that other producers have. 

My idea is that the only fair and satisfactory solution 
of this problem is to put the producer of surplus crops 
upon a subsidy basis. 

I would, as far as possible, raise the revenue for that pur- 
pose through a processing tax. That is the most logical 
way to do it. The justification for a subsidy is that the 
producer is receiving less for wheat and cotton than he 
should. That means the consumer is paying less than he 
should. The simplest way is to put on a processing tax and 
let the consumer pay what he ought to pay. However, I 
do not see any possibility at this time for an approach to 
the problem in that way. The Committee on Agriculture 
has refused to include a processing tax in this bill, and I 
doubt very much whether the Ways and Means Committee 
will lock kindly upon the imposition of such a tax. 

The bill that we have under consideration at this time 
does not specifically make provision for any benefit pay- 
ments except such as are made under the Soil Conservation 
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Act. Every commodity, the producers of which come under 
that act and all of them can come under it, is eligible to 
receive those benefit payments. Before we enact a perma- 
nent program as far as surplus crops are concerned I think 
it will be necessary to provide some other basis of benefit 
payments. I believe the processing tax offers the most logi- 
cal way of approaching the problem. That is out of the 
question, as far as this bill is concerned, but I mention the 
matter now because I sincerely feel that no satisfactory and 
lasting program for surplus crops can be worked out which 
does not include reasonable benefit payments financed by a 
tax on the processing of the commodity the producers of 
which are benefited. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. There has been an unusual amount of mis- 
information through a hostile press with reference to the 
cost of this bill. Wil the gentleman explain just briefly his 
understanding of that? 

Mr. HOPE. As I stated a moment ago, there is no pro- 
vision in this bill for payments to producers except such as 
are made under the Soil Conservation Act. There is a blan- 
ket provision near the end of the bill which authorizes the 
appropriation of such further sums as the Congress may 
decide to appropriate in addition to the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated by the Soil Conservation Act; but those 
payments, if made, would have to be made under the soil- 
conservation program. There is nothing in this bill that sets 
up any different basis for payment. The blanket provision 
in section 421 of the bill simply authorizes the Appropriations 
Committee to bring in a bill appropriating such sums above 
the $500,000,000 already provided for under the Soil Conser- 
vation Act as it may see fit, such additional sums to be used 
in making additional soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under this bill $500,000,000 is all that is 
authorized, and those are all the funds that would be allo- 
cated for all basic commodities. 

Mr. HOPE. Except for this blanket provision near the end 
of the bill, to which I have just referred. 

Mr. LUCAS. Following the blanket provision, however, 
the Congress would have to appropriate more money than 
the $500,000,000? 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 

Mr. TOBEY. The gentleman from Illinois speaks about 
the cost of this bill. Is he in hearty sympathy with the 
President when he made the statement about 2 weeks ago 
that Congress must designate the sources of the funds if this 
legislation is passed? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am in sympathy with what the soil-con- 
servation program provides and I believe I have made my 
position clear on that. I think the $500,000,000 is a suffi- 
cient amount for farm relief legislation at this time. 

Mr. TOBEY. But if it exceeds $500,000,000, then we ought 
to designate it in the bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. We ought to designate it in the bill if we 
are to spend any more money. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON. Referring to the money that may be avail- 
able, if I remember correctly, we have remaining under the 
old section 32 about $9,000,000 for this year, with the pros- 
pect of about $65,000,000 in unallocated funds for next year. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; that is my understanding. I may say 
we have never spent as much as $500,000,000 under the soil- 
conservation program. In 1936 we spent $397,000,000 out of 
an appropriated $500,000,000. The last Congress appropri- 
ated $440,000,000 rather than $500,000,000, so that is the 
limit that may be spent this year. 

I sincerely hope that this Congress will appropriate the 
full $500,000,000 and that that amount may be expended, 
but I say very frankly I do not have any hope or expectation 
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there will be more than that amount expended on this 
program during the coming year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the full amount of $500,000,000 authorized 
in the appropriation were actually appropriated and given 
to the farmers as benefit payments, the increased payments 
to their benefit would be approximately 15 percent over what 
they received last year; is that not true? z 

Mr. HOPE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON. This year, as I recall, there was spent not 
$500,000,000 but $397,000,000. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. That is for 1936. 

Mr. NELSON. So that actually we would have $103,000,000 
more if we were able to get the $500,000,000? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. The most controversial point in this 
bill, of course, is the provision for the imposition of market- 
ing quotas under certain conditions; and that, I think, every 
member of the committee will concede represents a compro- 
mise of the various conflicting viewpoints which existed not 
only in the committee but among farm organizations and 
among the farmers themselves, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was written by the Committee on 
Agriculture. It was not written by any farm organization; 
it was not written by the Department of Agriculture. It 
was all written in the committee room. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Which member of the committee was 
the mathematician who figured all of this out? 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentleman from Michigan 
we have a number of good mathematicians on the Agricul- 
tural Committee. If the other Members of Congress are not 
as good mathematicians and cannot understand this bill, I 
am sure some member of the committee who is a good 
mathematician will be glad to expound further. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MILLS. Did any Members of the House appear be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. HOPE. There were some Members, as I recall it, who 
appeared last summer when we were holding hearings. 
There have been some since the committee met on October 27. 

References have been made during this discussion to the 
attitude of the various farm organizations on this legislation. 
I think I am justified in saying that this bill does not fully 
meet the views of any of the major farm organizations. The 
views of these organizations and the views of farmers gen- 
erally are so much in conflict that it is impossible to write 
a bill which will meet the views of all the major farm organ- 
izations. 

Beginning last January, a number of conferences were 
held by representatives of all the leading form organizations 
in which efforts were made to get together on permanent 
farm legislation. These conferences continued for several 
months without any agreement being reached, and the gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that the differences in opinion 
were irreconcilable. Finally in May, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, one of the groups which had partici- 
pated in the conferences, prepared its own bill, which in sub- 
stantially its original form was introduced in the House by 
Mr. Fiannacan, of Virginia, and in the Senate by Senators 
McGILL and Pore. The House committee conducted hear- 
ings on the Flannagan bill and on the general subject of 
farm legislation during the months of May and June 1937. 
The Secretary of Agriculture appeared before the committee 
at these hearings, and a considerable number of other wit- 
nesses were heard, both on behalf of the Flannagan bill 
and the Eicher bill, which had the support of at least some 
of the Farmers’ Union groups. 

After the conclusion of the hearings and at intervals until 
the adjournment of Congress in August, the committee con- 
sidered general farm legislation. Upon the adjournment of 
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Congress it was understood that the committee would be 
called together previous to the convening of a special session 
or the regular session in January for the purpose of working 
out a bill to be submitted when Congress convened. The 
committee met on October 27, and its members were in 
almost daily session from that date until the time the bill 
was reported. The bill is a committee bill in the sense that 
both its principles and details were worked out entirely in 
the committee. It is necessarily a compromise. The views 
of the various farm organizations have been given consider- 
ation, but, in view of the fact that the organizations them- 
selves could not get together on a program, it was obviously 
impossible for the committee to incorporate their conflicting 
views in this measure. Furthermore, it is the business of 
Congress and not the farm organizations to draft legislation, 
although the Committee on Agriculture has always appre- 
ciated the suggestions of farm organizations and has given 
them careful consideration. 

Doubtless, there are some parts of this bill which meet 
the views of all of the farm groups. The principal point 
of disagreement among the farm groups seems to be on 
the question of the imposition of marketing quotas. On this 
point the American Farm Bureau Federation has expressed 
itself in disagreement with the House bill, because it does not 
go as far as that group would like in opposing rigid market- 
ing restrictions. On the other hand, the National Grange is 
apparentiy opposed to any provisions for marketing quotas. 
The Farmers’ Union has not, to my knowledge, expressed any 
views on the pending bill. The National Cooperative Council 
has sent all the Members of the House and Senate a letter 
in which, as the representative of the major cooperative 
groups of the country, it calls attention to a statement made 
by the executive committee of the council on two important 
points summarized as follows: 

First. Opposition to compulsory production control. The 
Government’s efforts should be in the direction of encourag- 
ing voluntary acreage adjustment and of developing a system 
for dealing with surpluses after they are produced. 

Second. Opposition to price-pegging loans above market 
prices. Such loans accumulate surpluses and prevent their 
movement into the channels of domestic and foreign trade. 
Such loans are in fact subsidies, and if subsidies are paid, 
they should be paid as some form of cash bounty. 

If my understanding of these two points is correct, I be- 
lieve the House bill fulfills the requirements which are set 
out therein. The House bill contains no provisions for com- 
pulsory production control. It does provide for a distribution 
of accumulated surpluses through marketing quotas. The 
features of the bill dealing with acreage control are purely 
voluntary and the marketing quota plan is “a system for 
dealing with surpluses after they are produced.” In the 
absence of any more explicit statement from the cooperative 
council as to how it would deal with surpluses after they are 
produced, I take it that we are justified in assuming that the 
council has no objection to the method provided in this bill. 

As to point No. 2, I think the requirements are fully met 
by the House bill. The loan provisions in the Senate bill 
would undoubtedly peg prices above the market. It would 
be possible to make loans for price-pegging purposes under 
the House bill, but inasmuch as no provision is made for 
mandatory loans, whatever mistakes that would be made 
along that line would be purely that of administration, 

As I have already stated, the House bill is frankly a com- 
promise, as is the case with most legislation. I am sure no 
member of the committee claims it is a perfect bill. Possibly 
no single member of the committee is in accord with all its 
provisions. There are a number of things about it that I do 
not like, nevertheless, I feel that it is a constructive and help- 
ful measure and one which deserves the support of all Mem- 
bers of the House who are interested in a broad national pro- 
gram for agriculture. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I will yield to the gentleman, but I must decline 
to yield hereafter because I want to make a connected state- 
ment, 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. It was pointed out on the 
floor of the House yesterday that the packing industry is the 
second largest industry in the United States. I am impressed 
with the gentleman’s argument. As a member of the com- 
mittee, does the gentleman find any protection given to the 
livestock industry in this country? Does the gentleman find 
any protection given in this bill to the beef, the mutton, the 
sheep, and the wool producers? 

Mr. HOPE. The provisions of this bill do not deal directly 
with the livestock industry, of course, except as they do so 
through the provisions which apply to corn, which is princi- 
pally a livestock feed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Is it not a fact that the 
higher the price of corn is raised the cheaper the feeder class 
of cattle must be sold upon the market? 

Mr. HOPE. I think the gentleman’s statement is true up to 
a certain point. I believe you can yet the price of corn too 
high, so high it will depress the price of feeder cattle. It 
depends largely, however, both as to cattle and hogs, upon 
the relationship between the price of the finished product and 
the price of corn. There is no question about that. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes, and I should like to proceed without interruption. 

I believe the gentleman from Montana is undoubtedly 
right, and this brings me to one of the points in this bill 
which I want to emphasize. 

I do not believe there is anything in this bill which is 
going to injure the livestock producer. In the Senate bill, 
however, particularly as it applies to corn, you have a situa- 
tion where marketing quotas go into effect on corn very 
shortly after we have a normal supply; so if we have a supply 
of something like 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn—I have for- 
gotten the exact figures—under the Senate bill the marketing 
quotas will apply. It is the purpose and intent of that bill 
to maintain parity prices for corn through the making of 
loans, the making of benefit payments, and the control of 
marketing. I believe under the Senate bill the cattle in- 
dustry, in which the gentleman from Montana is interested, 
will be placed very much at a disadvantage. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Sheep also. 

Mr. HOPE. Livestock generally, I will say. However, un- 
der the House bill we do not resort to marketing quotas until 
the supply of corn comes up to approximately 2,900,000,000 
bushels, 

I do not believe there will be any danger to the livestock 
industry when the marketing quotas apply at such a high 
point of supply. We do provide for loans, however, which 
I believe will have the effect of stabilizing the price. After 
all, a stable price for corn and other feeds is a great ad- 
vantage to the livestock industry. 

I feel that under the Senate bill the corn producer, as well 
as the livestock man, is in danger of being severely penalized, 
because if you attempt to maintain the price of corn at a 
price which is out of line with the price of other feeds you 
will immediately run into the question of substitutes. Any 
attempt to enforce a program on corn, like the one which 
is contained in the Senate bill, can have only one of two 
results. Either the program will break down entirely or 
you will have to put every kind of livestock feed on a quota 
basis. I do not see how you can reach any other conclusion, 
because all feeds are in competition. If you get the price 
of corn up to a point where it is out of line with the price 
of oats, barley, wheat, rye, or the grain sorghums, you are 
then going to have shifts to those commodities. The result 
will be that the program will break down unless you put 
those commodities under the same kind of restriction. 

I do not believe this will happen under the House bill. I 
think we provide in our bill for a moderate sort of control 
which will come into effect only when the surplus reaches the 
point at which farmers themselves will demand that some 
action be taken. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I prefer not to yield just now. 
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I believe the same is true as far as wheat is concerned. 
Wheat quotas cannot go into effect until we reach a supply 
of 1,027,000,000 bushels, When we get that large a supply 
of wheat in this country we shall have to do something 
about it. 

Under this bill an opportunity is given to the producers to 
decide by a two-thirds vote whether they want their mar- 
keting quotas to be applied under conditions. Likewise, in 
the bill we make provision for loans on wheat, which will 
have the effect of stabilizing the price, although I do not 
think you can go to the same extent in stabilizing the price 
of wheat as in the case of corn, because wheat is an export 
crop and the world market must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

This brings me to the subject of cotton. There is a pro- 
vision in this bill for cotton loans, which I believe to be a 
mistake because under the provisions of the bill the mini- 
mum loan is 55 percent of the parity price, which means a 
loan of over 9 cents on the present basis of parity. 

I believe the future of the cotton industry in this country 
does not lie in too much restriction. There must be some 
restriction under any sort of program, but as I suggested 
a while ago, I think the solution of our difficulties as far as 
cotton is concerned is to recognize frankly that the cotton 
producer cannot produce without a subsidy as long as he 
must buy in a subsidized market. I would not fix any price 
on the crop through loans or otherwise which would prevent 
the crop from moving into the channels of foreign com- 
merce. If such a price is fixed, eventually we will have to 
pinch the cotton producer down to the basis of domestic 
consumption. I hate to think of, and I hesitate to suggest, 
the readjustments which would have to be made in the South 
if that were to be done. There was a time when we thought 
the world could not do without American cotton. The great 
expansion of foreign production, however, is reducing the 
demand for American cotton every year. If we adopt a 
policy of keeping our price above world prices our exports 
will continue to decline. If we pinch either the cotton pro- 
ducer or the wheat producer down to the basis of domestic 
consumption so we can protect them through the tariff, 
then there will have to be a great expansion of the pro- 
ducers of both into other lines of agriculture like the dairy 
industry or into industrial life. I know that no one inter- 
ested in cotton has any desire to diminish our export market 
or cut down the supply to the basis of domestic consumption, 
yet it seems to me that result is inevitable if we continue to 
make loans about the world price. 

We know pretty well how much American cotton can be 
absorbed abroad at world prices. We know how much we 
normally consume here. It seems to me the sensible policy 
for cotton is to limit our production to approximately these 
amounts plus an allowance for carry-over, to pay a subsidy 
on that part domestically consumed, and let the remainder 
seek the world market. The subsidy preferably to be 
financed by a processing tax. 

Before concluding I want to mention briefly one of the 
constitutional questions which has been raised here, and that 
is with respect to the referendum. There has been some 
discussion to the effect that the referendum provisions in 
this bill are unconstitutional. 

The courts are at variance on this particular point, but 
the provisions of this bill are drawn in harmony with the 
most recent decision of the court on that question, the deci- 
sion of the court in the Edwards case in the ninth circuit 
in San Francisco, in which the court held that while there 
were decisions to the effect you could not delegate legis- 
lative power to a group of farmers or any other group, never- 
theless it was permissible to leave the power of negation with 
such groups. In other words, the court held in a case where 
the referendum was almost exactly like the referendum in 
this case, a case which came up under the old Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, that the power of negation was not a dele- 
gation of legislative power. This case undoubtedly will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States because 
of its very great importance, and before marketing quotas 
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can go into effect there should be a decision of the Supreme 


Court on this particular question. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think 
there is any distinction between the fact that two-thirds 
may put the marketing quotas into effect or that more than 
one-third may negate the marketing quotas? 

Mr. HOPE. That is the view the court took in this par- 
ticular case—that is, the court held there was a distinction. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman knows 
that the Supreme Court, in the Carter case, decided that 
two-thirds of the coal producers could not conduct a legal 
referendum. 

Mr. HOPE. If the gentleman is familiar with the decision 
in the Edwards case he knows that the court distinguished 
between the two cases. Whether the Supreme Court will 
make a similar distinction or not I do not know, but up to 
this time this one case, which is directly in point, holds there 
is a distincton between the two classes of cases and that 
the power of negaton is not a delegation of legislative power. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman from Kansas agree with 
the statement in the minority report that in view of the 
separability provision of the bill if the referendum is declared 
unconstitutional—— 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes to answer this question. 

Mr. MAPES. If the referendum provision is declared un- 
constitutional, then the bill puts compulsory control into the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not know just what interpretation should 
be put on that, but as a practical matter, we have this situa- 
tion. I take it the question will not be raised until or after a 
referendum has been had, and not until the producers them- 
selves have voted that marketing quotas may goon. In such 
event if the question were raised and the producers have 
voted that marketing agreements may go on, I would assume 
in that case the whole thing would be declared unconstitu- 
tional and the marketing quota and all would go out. This 
would be my interpretation. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman agree with the state- 
ment in the minority report to which I have referred? 

Mr, HOPE. -I am not sure I am entirely familiar with the 
statement to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me I can state the proposition. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the statement to which I 
refer in the minority report is this: 

Under the separability clause contained in the bill and if the 
Court would declare the referendum unconstitutional, the 
could put into effect the compulsory program despite the opposi- 
tion of the majority of farmers. In fact, he would be compelled to 
do so under the law. 

Does the gentleman agree with that statement? 

Mr. HOPE. As I said a moment ago, I do not think that 
situation will arise for the reason that the question will not 
be raised unless the farmers have agreed to go along on the 
program. So that if it does go out, it will go out after the 
farmers have agreed. There will be no opportunity for 
the Secretary to put a marketing quota into effect if the 
farmers do not agree to it. If the farmers vote down the 
marketing quota in the referendum, of course, it does not 
go into effect. So I do not believe there is any possibility 
under this act that the Secretary will impose a marketing 
quota upon the producers without their consent. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, 
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Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Assuming that the 
farmers vote favorably in the referendum and the marketing 
quota goes into effect, and then the Court later on throws 
out the referendum vote, does the marketing quota remain 
in effect if it is not thrown out by the Court? 

Mr. HOPE. I will say to the gentleman that in my opin- 
ion it would not remain in effect, because as I stated to the 
gentleman from Michigan, I think if the referendum were 
held unconstitutional, the quotas and all would go out. 
However, even if the quotas stayed in, the producers would 
not be affected any differently than otherwise because they 
would have already voted for quotas. As I stated a moment 
ago, as a practical matter I do not think that question is 
ever going to come up. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman from Kansas has made a 
very interesting discussion of the question of commodity 
loans and I think his philosophy and mine are about the 
same. Am I correct in my understanding that you feel 
there is little or no value in connection with loans on wheat 
and cotton, but there is distinct and indispensable value 
in having loans on corn? 

Mr. HOPE. I think there may be times when loans on 
wheat would be of value, but, generally speaking, I feel that 
you cannot stabilize the price of wheat or cotton in that way 
because their prices are affected so greatly by the world 
market. The price of corn is not so affected, and I agree 
with the gentleman’s views as to the value of corn loans, 
CApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has again expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dunn]. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Horz! not only delivered an interesting address, but 
also a very instructive one. I was mighty glad to have the 
opportunity to listen to the statistics he has given, and I 
am positive if everybody paid attention as I did, they know 
more about the science of agriculture now than they did 
in the past, 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to support the bill which 
is now being discussed because, according to the informa- 
tion I received, if this measure is enacted into law, it will 
greatly benefit the distressed farmers. The people who are 
employed in industrial and other kinds of business estab- 
lishments cannot prosper without the assistance of the 
farmers and the farmers cannot be successful without the 
assistance of the people who work in our industrial estab- 
lishments. My friends, those of you who represent the 
farming districts and who believe that the bill which is now 
being considered will be a great benefit to the farmers 
should not hesitate to sign the wage and hour petition 
which is now on the Speaker’s desk. The wage and hour 
bill, if enacted into law, will be a great benefit to the people 
who are employed in industrial institutions. The farmer 
and the laboring man must cooperate if they are to have a 
prosperous life. President Roosevelt has, on several occa- 
sions this year, informed us that one-third of the people in 
the United States are in need of the necessities of life. 
That means about 42,000,000 men, women, and children are 
deprived of those essentials to which every human being is 
justly entitled. We could solve any economical problem if 
we would legislate in behalf of the people who are in need. 
The people who are in need are not only the farmers and 
the men and women who work in our factories, but also 
lawyers, doctors, school teachers, and other professional 
people. I think it is the duty of every Representative to 
assist in the enactment of laws which will eradicate the 
sweatshops, slum districts, child labor, and other social evils 
which are responsible for a great deal of the human misery 
prevailing throughout the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, the main objective of the 
special session of Congress is to pass a farm bill, so the 
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farmer can obtain a fair price for his commodities and in- 
crease his purchasing power. Unless the buying power of the 
farmer is materially raised, many industries of this country 
cannot operate, and furthermore most of our farmers will be 
forced to leave the farms and go on relief. 

We all desire permanent prosperity. This we can never 
have until the farmer is guaranteed in some form a sufficient 
amount for his labor that will allow him the necessities of 
life. This will increase the business of all classes, lower 
the living cost of the individual, and will stabilize business 
for all time. 

From the standpoint of relief, it is essential that we help 
the farmer all we can, in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment will spend money in other directions with less hope of 
permanent prosperity. 

Everyone knows that farm-relief legislation is necessary 
and that the welfare of approximately 40,000,000 people, 
directly and indirectly engaged in agriculture demands help- 
ful legislation at this time. 

I hope we can find a way to prevent such low prices now 
and forever for our cotton and some other agricultural 
commodities. 

There are no more able and finer men to be found any- 
where than those on the Agriculture Committee of the 
House. They have been faithfully working for months on a 
permanent farm bill. The task has been very difficult in 
dealing with more than 200 farm commodities, and I know 
of my own knowledge that they have labored day and night 
in order to bring out some helpful legislation for all of our 
farmers. It is very difficult to report any bill which will meet 
with the approval of all the Members of Congress or all of 
our farmers. Farmers growing the same commodities differ 
widely among themselves. 

I prefer a voluntary plan for cotton control, with large 
benefits so attractive that the farmer cannot afford to stay 
out of the plan. Benefits to the cotton farmer should be 
sufficiently large to convince him that he would receive more 
money in this way than he would by not cooperating and 
participating in the plan. I feel that the average farmer, 
knowing that the yield of cotton is more than 18,000,000 
bales this year will see the folly of not reducing and cooperat- 
ing if he is paid substantial benefits. 

The uncertainty of the constitutionality of any compul- 
sory program at this time when cotton is selling for less than 
half the parity price is a chance to take. However, the pres- 
ent bill carries a very mild compulsory feature. 

The bill provides for the domestic-allotment plan, and 
also the tilled-acreage base is provided for the farmers of 
the respective counties of each State, and the 5 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar year in which the 
acreage allotment is determined is substituted for the old 
base period from 1928 to 1932, inclusive. I think it is pref- 
erable that each individual farm should be allotted its 
quota of acreage to cotton based upon the tilled land upon 
the farms throughout the cotton area. The method of allo- 
cation of acres and money should be included in the act 
itself, and also as far as possible the method of administra- 
tion should be included in the act. Nothing should be left 
to rules and regulations that can possibly be definitely set 
up in the act itself. 

Agriculture in a way is the foundation upon which our 
whole economic structure rests. 

The farmers need a Government policy to protect them 
against the cheap-labor products of foreign growing areas 
which already are offering serious competition in the world 
markets. In other words, with Government policy which 
tends to maintain a high price level for industrial products 
by reason of a high tariff wall, the farmers are looking to 
the Government to regulate domestic prices at compensatory 
levels and at the same time provide export bounties for cot- 
ton shipped to world markets. 

The cotton growers need price protection which will en- 
able them to sell their cotton in any market and obtain suffi- 
cient funds to keep them in the necessities of life. There 
are many counties in my district where cotton is the only 
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money crop and through its sale is the only means the 
people have of bringing in goods from our industrial centers. 

It does not seem unreasonable to me to contend that if 
northern and eastern industrial labor is protected from cheap 
foreign labor by a tariff, that the western and southern 
farmers, whose purchasing power is thereby diminished by 
just that amount, should be placed on a parity and bene- 
fits paid them to offset this disadvantage, thereby allow- 
ing them to compete with cheap foreign labor engaged in 
the same business that they are. 

I maintain if we are going to have a compulsory program 
in any form that the benefits should be large enough so the 
farmer could readily see his mistake in not cooperating. 

The compulsory program would be much more satisfac- 
tory for the corn and wheat farmer than for the cotton 
farmer for the reason that corn and wheat are mainly con- 
sumed in this country and only about one-half of our cotton 
is for domestic use, and besides the cotton farmer has do- 
mestic competition from rayon, jute, wool, and so forth. 

Many thousands of our people have made suggestions to 
their Congressmen and also to the Agricultural Committees 
of both the House and the Senate relative to cotton benefits 
and control, but whatever legislation is passed we must 
keep in mind maintaining our foreign markets. 

I am afraid under the bill as drawn that we will not 
obtain enough funds for necessary benefits, especially to 
the cotton farmer. This bill does not make any provision 
for new funds, and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
quoted in the newspapers some days ago as saying that 
agricultural funds must be reduced along with road funds to 
balance the Budget. I cannot understand why he should 
make this statement in view of the fact he well knows 
money will be spent for relief, and from a relief standpoint 
more people will be aided by helping the distressed farmer 
than any other way. As for the road funds, this is helpful 
to every section of our country and is a fair and equitable 
distribution to all. 

It has been estimated that 13,500,000 bales of cotton are 
consumed in America and sold to foreign markets annually. 
If 55 percent of this amount is used for domestic consump- 
tion and 45 percent for export, that would be 7,425,000 bales 
for American use and 6,075,000 for foreign markets. Now, 
if we pay a subsidy of 3 cents a pound from import duties 
or from the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment funds 
or divide between the two funds, and 4 cents per pound 
from equalization taxes on domestic consumption allot- 
ment—a total of 7 cents per pound and a total cost of 
domestic consumption of $259,875,000, this would give the 
producer nearer a parity for domestic-consumption cotton, 
and if he should receive 8 cents per pound on cotton sold 
to foreign markets he could realize 12 cents for his total crop. 

Most of us would be very glad to see parity prices for 
the basic farm commodities. The parity price for cotton 
on the 15th of October last was 1642 cents per pound. Cot- 
ton then was selling for around 8 cents per pound. Today 
cotton is worth less than this, and unfortunately cotton in 
my section and practically all over the Cotton Belt has 
been damaged in grades in the field due to excessive rains. 
Therefore very little of it grades middling and is not bring- 
ing over 7 cents per pound. The parity price for wheat on 
the 15th of October last was around $1.15 per bushel, and 
the parity price for corn on the same date was about 8744 
cents per bushel. I know it is very difficult to secure parity 
prices for these commodities at once, but I hope we can pass 
a bill which will bring about an approach to parity prices 
on cotton and other basic agricultural commodities. 

Every Member of Congress should be broad enough, and 
I believe the Members are, not only to help the one par- 
ticular commodity in his section but all the commodities 
in every section of the United States. We have not enough 
Members in Congress from the cotton section to pass any 
legislation to aid cotton, the money crop for our particular 
section, nor has any other one commodity group sufficient 
Members to pass legislation for their particular commodity 
and, therefore, it is up to us to help each other when we 
have presented a plausible and good reason for asking for 
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aid for our particular commodity. Cotton is the only money 
crop of my district, but I certainly want to help groups of 
Congressmen who produce other basic commodities when 
their cause is just, fair, and reasonable. 

The chairman of the House Agriculture Committee made 
it plain that he would not object to amendments perfecting 
the bill in order to carry out the idea of as near parity prices 
as possible if this could be done, and I hope when we begin 
reading the bill for amendments and adoption that we will 
be able to strengthen the bill and obtain the desired relief for 
the distressed farmers. 

The 2,600,000 cotton farmers, at the present price of cot- 
ton, are receiving smaller income from their commodity 
than the producers of any other commodities. I do not see 
how the small cotton farmer can live on an annual income 
of about $145. 

A day or two before the convening of Congress in special 
session I had the honor of appearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, when I stated that in the Piedmont 
section of my State and throughout the hill section of many 
States of the South a very large number of farmers were 
only making three or four bales of cotton per year and they 
are dependent on cotton for a livelihood, this being their 
only money crop. 

I stated that under the base period between 1928 and 
1932, inclusive, many were not allowed more than five or 
six hundred pounds of lint cotton and are now required to 
reduce this amount 35 percent in order to obtain the parity 
payment, and will receive 3 cents per pound payment on 
only 65 percent of this amount. 

I also stated that prior to 1921 the Piedmont section 
referred to, in my State and other Southern States, was 
considered a splendid farming section. Many of the farm- 
ers were in better condition than the average. 

Both farmers and businessmen then were thriving, but 
due to the deflation of 1920, when the price of cotton fell 
from 40 to 10 cents per pound, and the advent of the boll 
weevil in 1921, and the general depressed condition following 
this period, the cotton production was reduced to about 50 
percent of a normal production. Probably 45 percent of our 
Negro population and 35 percent of our white population left 
the farms and moved to towns and cities to seek employ- 
ment. Therefore, a large part of our farm land became idle 
and very little of the land that was cultivated was planted 
to cotton. 

In 1922 and many years thereafter the farmers who re- 
mained on the farms in many counties of north Georgia and 
other sections of the South had to cut and sell all of their 
timber on their respective farms in order to obtain the actual 
necessities of life. In other sections of the State and the 
South more cotton was planted. 

After the boll weevil subsided to some extent in 1927 many 
farmers began planting more cotton, but as a whole only a 
small percentage of the normal acreage has been planted to 
cotton since that time. Many counties in north Georgia are 
especially adapted for cotton raising, and this is the only 
money crop that we have now and have had for the past 
hundred years. The first cotton gin in the United States 
was located in one of the counties in my district. Many 
other counties of the Cotton Belt grow other money crops, 
and some sections of the South have always grown and now 
grow cotton for a profit. I am especially pleading for this 
class of farmers, who should be allowed to grow enough cotton 
to provide a sustenance for themselves and their families, 

In the favored sections of our country some farmers are 
producing large quantities of cotton primarily, of course, for 
a profit, and the large surplus of cotton that depresses the 
market comes mainly from this group producing “profit cot- 
ton,” and the family farming for a living, who contributes 
so little to the surplus, is by far the heaviest sufferer. The 
particular section of the country which I have described has 
not found it profitable to grow other crops as money crops. 

The present bill seeks to correct many of the injustices 
which I have related, and I hope by proper amendment we 
will be able to improve the bill, with resulting benefits to all 
the farmers. [Applause.] 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I am glad to serve on the Committee 
on Agriculture in the House and appreciate the good work 
that is being done by this committee in behalf of agricul- 
ture. The committee has worked long hours and held many 
hearings, listening to testimony submitted to it by those 
interested in the welfare of the farmer and anxious to im- 
prove farm prices. Last session many different groups of 
farmers and farm organizations appeared before us and sub- 
mitted recommendations. The leading representatives of the 
Federal Farm Bureau, the Grange, and other organizations 
testified before the committee. Unfortunately, no two of 
these organizations could agree on a program or a bill, but 
each seemed to have a “cure-all” for the farmer’s troubles 
in their own particular formula or program. This operated 
to increase the difficulties of our committee. All of us 
agree that farm prices are not up to parity and are not 
equivalent in purchasing power to what the farmer is forced 
to pay when he goes to market to purchase merchandise or 
farm implements. He must either have an increase in price 
for his commodities or the price he is forced to pay must be 
reduced. It is the farmer who feeds and clothes America, 
and he is rightfully entitled to his fair share of the national 
income. He does not seek a donation or a gift but demands 
equal treatment with industry and business. He has been 
the forgotten man in the United States too long. For more 
than 150 years the manufacturers have had a protective 
tariff system which has operated to the detriment of agri- 
culture and to the expense of the farmer. 

In 1933, we took the first forward step to afford the farm- 
ers of our country real Government assistance by passing the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. This act was effective for 
almost 3 years, when its acreage-adjustment provisions were 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Later on, 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Acts were 
passed by Congress. The purpose of this act is to rebuild 
and restore the soil resources of the Nation. It has been 
most effective and helpful and done much for the people, 
not only of the present day, but for those who are to enjoy 
its benefits in the future. 

However, this act has not been sufficient to prevent large 
surpluses from accumulating from some of our crops, which 
have congested the channels of trade and flooded the mar- 
kets and reduced the prices of farm products to such an 
extent as to be a national threat, not only to the farmers, 
but to all industry as well. The prosperity of the farmer 
is necessary to the prosperity of our national business life. 
Unless the farmer has purchasing power, all industry and 
business must fail. It is necessary that he who feeds and 
clothes the world should have his rightful place in every 
legislative program. I am glad to find that the Members 
who represent city districts and whose chief industry is 
manufacturing, recognize this fact and are supporting our 
bill. The measure we propose encourages sufficient produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities and for the storage and 
warehousing of the surplus above current demands, so as to 
have ample supplies available at reasonable prices in years of 
scarcity due to drought or other causes. This is made possible 
through the marketing quotas proposed and by means of 
loans and other benefit payments to the farmers. 

We seek also, in the bill, to regain our export trade, to pro- 
vide a way for reducing unfair and unjust freight rates on 
farm products, and also to encourage research work so as to 
discover new uses and new markets for farm crops. 

The loans provided in the bill will enable the farmers to 
carry surplus crops so that they will be kept off the market 
and not congest it, until there is a reasonable demand for 
them by the consuming public. This will protect the farmer 
and insure a normal flow of the basic crops into the chan- 
nels of trade, and afford ample and adequate supply to the 
public at reasonable prices. We seek to restore markets of 
an orderly kind both at home and abroad, and an honest 
endeavor to find new ones. This program is vital to the 
welfare of the American farmer. 
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The philosophy behind the bill is that marketing quotas are 
provided for under the power of Congress over interstate and 
foreign commerce in the marketing-of the excessive supplies 
of our basic crops of tobacco, corn, wheat, cotton, and rice. 
Local committees are provided to administer this act, which 
committees are to be composed of farmers appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon the recommendation of the 
farmers in the county who are participating in the soil- 
conservation program. 

National, State, and county allotments are to be provided 
and determined each year, based upon the average of the 
acreage during the previous 5 years in the case of tobacco, 
cotton, and rice; and during the previous 10 years in the 
case of wheat and corn. In all cases allotments are to be 
increased where acreage is diverted under the agricultural 
adjustment and conservation program. Adjustments are to 
be made also for abnormal weather conditions and trends in 
acreage during such period. 

LOANS 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized to make 
loans on agricultural commodities and dairy products, based 
on parity prices, and conditioned in the case of wheat and 
cotton, that the acreage planted is not in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment. On field corn the rate of the loan is not 
less than 55 percent of the parity price. It is intended that 
the consumer be at all times adequately protected by the pro- 
visions in the bill that normal supply of food and fiber shall 
be maintained to adequately take care of and provide for the 
normal consumption and the Nation’s needs. 

TOBACCO 


Tobacco farmers have been unable to successfully organize 
in the past so as to orderly and profitably market their crops. 
Many organizations have been formed for this purpose by 
the farmers, but unfortunately practically all of them, for 
one reason or another beyond their control, have failed to 
produce orderly marketing. The farmers have continued to 
raise large crops of tobacco, regardless of the market de- 
mands, and as a result have received ruinously low prices. 
The more they have produced and the harder they have 
worked the less has been their income. In 1929 the average 
price for all types of tobacco in the United States was 18.3 
cents per pound, and in 1932 it was 10.5 cents per pound, or 
a decline from $281,000,000 to $107,000,000 on the market. 
The wholesale price of cigarettes was increased during this 
same period from $6 per thousand to $6.85, and the profits of 
52 leading tobacco manufacturers increased from $134,000,000 
to $146,000,000. This inequality should not obtain between 
the producers and the manufacturers. The farmer should 
not be forced to take all the loss and the manufacturers 
receive all the profits. 

We have provided an exemption in the bill so that the 
marketing quota does not apply to small farmers raising less 
than 2,400 pounds of Burley tobacco, or in the case of flue- 
cured tobacco an exemption is provided of 3,200 pounds. 

And in all cases as to tobacco, cotton, wheat, and rice, 
after the determination and announcement by the Secre- 
tary that marketing quotas are to become effective, he is 
then to conduct a referendum of the farmers who would 
be subject to the quota on the commodity. If more than 
one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose the 
quota, then the marketing quota will not be effective. This 
provides for a full and fair expression of the farmers, them- 
selves. 

FIELD CORN 

The marketing quota as to field corn would not be effective 
in my district and in Tennessee, as it is not within the com- 
mercial corn-producing area as defined in the bill. I will 
not, therefore, discuss the provisions of this section of the 
bill, but leave this for other members of the committee. 

WHEAT 


The Secretary is authorized to establish marketing quotas 
for wheat and the national acreage allotment is apportioned 
among the several States on the basis of acreage during 
the 10 previous years. The State acreage allotments are 
then apportioned among the several counties of the State 
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and the acreage in the counties is apportioned through the 
local committees to the farms on the basis of tillable acres, 
crop-rotation practices, type of soil, and production facilities. 

Wheat is produced on farms widely separated throughout 
the Nation. Bread, and other wheat products, constitute a 
vital and basic food for the Nation. Many mills and ele- 
vators are required in its storage and processing. It moves 
85 in interstate commerce and is truly a national neces- 
sity. 

The provisions of the bill with reference to marketing 
quotas for wheat are very similar to those heretofore re- 
ferred to and conform to the standards as set out in the 
bill. There is an exemption in the act, which provides that 
no farm marketing quota is to apply to a farm if the normal 
production of the acreage planted to wheat is less than 200 
bushels. A penalty is provided where wheat is grown in 
excess of the farm quota during any marketing year. 

COTTON 

There is provided a national acreage allotment for the 
growing of cotton to be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the several States, and the State allotments to 
the several counties, as provided in the standard set 
out in the bill. Local allotments are made through the 
local committees among the farms within the county 
where cotton has been grown at least once during the 
past 5 years. Each cotton farmer is assigned a definite 
number of acres on which he may grow cotton. The allot- 
ment to each farm is a fixed percentage of the average 
during the 5 years of the tilled acres of the farm, and this 
percentage is uniform for all farms in that county. Five 
percent of the State allotment is available for apportion- 
ment to new farms to grow cotton, and to small farms. The 
farm marketing quota is the amount of cotton which may 
be sold from any farm, and this amount is the normal pro- 
duction, or the actual production, whichever is the greater, 
of the farm acreage allotment of the farm. A farmer who 
does not exceed his farm-acreage allotment for cotton is not 
subject to any marketing penalties, as he is permitted to sell 
or market all he produces on his farm acreage allotment. 
He has also an exemption of 1,500 pounds of cotton grown on 
his farm. 

Large surpluses of cotton have worked great hardship on 
the producers, A normal supply, with normal consumption 
and export trade provided for, means prosperity to the 
growers. 

Cotton farmers complying with the program for 1938 re- 
ceive a 3 cents per pound subsidy on 65 percent of the 1937 
crop. He will, in addition, receive 2.4 cents per pound on 
the production of cotton on his allotted acreage for 1938. 

The rice program is very similar to the wheat provisions. 

This, in brief, are some of the purposes of the bill sub- 
mitted. We realize that it may not be perfect, but it is a step 
looking to reduction of the surplus crops to aid the farmers 
and to provide orderly marketing of farm products. We 
offer it to the House for consideration, and if amendments 
are presented which will be helpful and will improve the bill, 
we welcome them. We seek to help the farmer and to aid 
agriculture, and in so doing we help the Nation. Your com- 
mittee has sought diligently to present a bill that will be the 
beginning of a new and constructive farm program for agri- 
culture in America. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any Member 
of the House has a deeper interest in the passage of some per- 
manent farm legislation which may have a chance of success- 
ful operation than I. In an effort to bring about the passage 
of legislation of that type, I have, during the 11 years of my 
service in this body, supported every major farm measure 
which has been reported by the Committee on Agriculture, 
both under Republican and Democratic administrations, al- 
though I entertained grave doubts as to the wisdom of some 
of them; but that does not mean because the pending meas- 
ures comes with a favorable report from the Committee on 
Agriculture that I am prepared to continue to go along with 
those who formulate agricultural legislation, despite serious 
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opinions that I might entertain in regard to the unwisdom 
and defectiveness of the measure which is being proposed. 
To begin with, I feel that the fundamental defect with regard 
to this bill is the fact that it is not in line with the President’s 
recommendations, and that it undoubtedly contemplates 
vastly increased expenditures in carrying out the program for 
which it provides, and makes no provision for raising the 
money which will be necessary to carry out those expendi- 
tures and to maintain that program. 

I regard that as not only contrary to the wishes of the 
President, but as contrary to sound statesmanship. I be- 
lieve that the most essential thing for the Government of 
this country to do and for the people of our Nation is that 
we shall, as soon as it is practical, bring about a balance 
between our national expenditures and our national income, 
and when we profess an intention of going along with the 
President in his announced desire to bring about a balancing 
of the Budget and at the same time pass legislation through 
the Congress which provides for vastly increased agricultural 
expenditures over and beyond what are contemplated in the 
Budget for 1939 and make no provision in the legislation for 
the raising of the money to carry out those expenditures, it 
seems to me that we are like the proverbial tumblebug, look- 
ing in one direction and pushing in another. 

It has been said that the matter of raising revenue is one 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Whether the Committee on Ways and Means will 
report any legislation for the purpose of raising the revenue 
needed to carry out the provisions of this bill is a matter 
about which nobody seems to be advised. 

It is true, however, that when the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was reported from the Committee on Agriculture pro- 
vision was made in that act for raising the money necessary 
to carry out the program for which it provided. There can 
be no question but that the Committee on Agriculture, when 
it reported this bill, could have made similar provision. 

So, so far as I am concerned, if it is permissible under the 
parliamentary rules of the House for a motion to recommit 
to be entertained, with direction to the Committee on Agri- 
culture to formulate a revenue-raising plan by which the 
benefits arising under the bill may be discharged, I intend, 
as far as I am concerned, to support that motion. 

There are other provisions of the bill that are very ob- 
jectionable to me. I feel that the penalty provisions—and I 
have examined them most carefully insofar as they have 
reference to cotton—if they are to be effective, are directly 
in the teeth of the Constitution of the United States, as 
construed by all nine Justices participating in the decision 
in the Butler case, in which the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was invalidated by a vote of 6 to 3. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. It will be noted upon reading that opinion 
that while the Justices divided 6 to 3 upon the question 
of whether or not the Agricultural Adjustment Act brought 
about a system of compulsory agricultural control, there was 
no division upon the question of whether or not a system of 
compulsory agricultural control would be in violation of the 
Constitution, and even the opinion of the minority Justices 
indicated clearly that they, together with the other six 
Justices were of the belief that legislation of that type would 
be in violation of the Constitution. 

If the penalty provisions are effective, if they are intended 
to bring about a control or regulation of agricultural produc- 
tion, no one, after reading the decision in the Butler case, 
could possibly labor under the delusion that they would be 
upheld when properly brought before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in a case properly formulated. If they 
are not intended to be effective—and I have heard it inti- 
„mated in certain quarters that they are not, that they are 
merely a sop thrown in as a bait to those who believe in 
some form of compulsory control, but that it is not believed 
that they will ever be made effective in any way—then they 
are a fraud and will be satisfactory neither to those who 
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believe in a compulsory program nor to those who believe in 
a voluntary program. As a matter of fact, there is no rea- 
son in the world, if penalties can be constitutionally imposed 
and if they are wise, for deferring their operation until the 
crop year of 1939. 

We have the greatest cotton crop in the history of the 
United States. We have the largest carry-over of cotton in 
our history. If the Secretary of Agriculture could deter- 
mine on August 1, 1938, that we have 15 percent more than 
a normal carry-over, and on that basis provide for inflicting 
these penalties in 1939, then certainly he ought to be able 
to reach the same conclusion now. If penalties are wise, 
and if they are necessary, and if they are in accord with the 
Constitution, they ought to be imposed with reference to the 
crop year 1938, and their operation should not be deferred 
until 1939. 

If we mean to enforce penalties and believe they can be 
enforced, then they ought to be enforced at a time when 
they might be of some benefit to the cotton farmers of the 
South. I am talking now particularly about cotton. If they 
are unconstitutional, or if they are so carelessly and vaguely 
drawn as to be incapable of enforcement—as I believe to be 
true, even if they are constitutional—then they are a delu- 
sion and a snare and will be a disappointment to those who 
are in favor of some sort of a compulsory program. 

One of the redeeming features about the penalty provi- 
sions is that they are to be made effective only after a two- 
thirds vote in favor of them by the farmers concerned; and 
yet whether, even if only a minority are opposed, a Member 
of Congress would be justified in supporting a bill which 
contains a provision he fears is in violation of the Consti- 
tution, although he might approve a majority of other pro- 
visions of the bill, is a question which addresses itself seri- 
ously to the individual conscience. Not only majorities but 
minorities are entitled to the protection of the Constitution. 

A careful examination of the penalty section, however, 
gives rise to serious doubt as to whether or not it can ever 
be enforced against anybody, even if constitutional. The 
methods of collection of the penalty are not specified except 
that it shall be done in accordance with such regulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe. I do not believe that 
power to provide the manner and means of collecting what 
amounts to a tax can be thus vaguely delegated to an ad- 
ministrative official. 

With any chance whatever that quota and penalty pro- 
visions of the portion of the bill relating to cotton may be- 
come effective; no Member of Congress from the South who 
remembers the administration of the Bankhead Act should 
be satisfied with this bill unless and until it is amended so 
as to provide a reasonable exemption either of acreage or of 
baleage for every cotton producer, whether he be landowner, 
tenant, or sharecropper. In this I feel a deep concern. 
Most of the Congressmen from the South have advised their 
constituents of their sympathy with the cause of the little 
farmer, and most of them have protested against the hard- 
ships visited on him under the Bankhead Act. It now re- 
mains for you to demonstrate whether or not in these pro- 
testations you were sincere. 

I am very much pleased to know, having been so in- 
formed today by the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, that from these penalties and from the quota pro- 
visions of the bill as applicable to cotton, there is to be 
granted, upon the recommendation of the committee, pro- 
vided its amendment hereafter to be proposed is adopted, a 
small exemption of three bales to each cotton producer, 
owner, sharecropper, or tenant. If we are to have a re- 
newal of the conditions which existed under the Bankhead 
Act, if we are to have substantial reenactment in principle 
of that legislation which a little over a year ago we repealed 
as unconstitutional, then we certainly ought to take steps to 
prevent a recurrence of the hardships and trials which came 
to the small producer in its administration. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has again expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to insert some statistics 
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regarding cotton production, and a brief Associated Press 
dispatch appearing in the Washington Star on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. The passage at this session of Congress of 
legislation adequately dealing with the plight of the Amer- 
ican farmer is a matter of greatest national importance. 
In the enactment of laws affecting vitally every section of 
the country, varied forms of the agricultural industry, each 
having its separate interests which are oftentimes in con- 
flict with the interests of other branches of the same indus- 
try, and tens of millions of different types of farmers, all 
having their Representatives and Senators to speak for them 
in Congress, it is inevitable that a bill cannot be drafted 
which will please in every particular any Member of the 
House or Senate. It is necessary, therefore, if we have 
any farm legislation at all, that every man interested be 
willing to make concessions to the viewpoints of other men 
and to accept legislation which is not in all respects accord- 
ing to his ideas. I do not consider reasonable compromises 
of this sort as involving any surrender of conviction not 
justifiable when compared with the goal for which we are 
searching; that is, the permanent stabilization of the agri- 
cultural industry. 

I have been actuated by this belief in supporting every 
major farm bill upon which my brethren from the agricul- 
tural sections of the country have agreed that has been 
passed during my membership in Congress. Part of them 
have failed; part have been beneficial. The A. A. A. (not 
including the Bankhead Act) was probably of more benefit 
than anything else ever tried, and it was not by any means 
perfect. So far as I am concerned, notwithstanding our 
failures, notwithstanding the victories that were only par- 
tial, I am ready to press forward with those who are hon- 
estly endeavoring by Federal legislation to help the farmer 
so long as the proposal presented carries with it a reasonable 
promise of benefit, after doing what I can to help correct 
any patent defects that it may contain. 

There is, however, a limit beyond which men may not go 
in the support of legislation which is not altogether, accord- 
ing to their ideas, sound legislation. When the prospective 
evil that it contains overbalances the good, when the meth- 
ods of effecting an objective proposed are such as to offend 
the conscience, when in the opinion of the legislator the 
attainment of the objective will be definitely postponed in- 
stead of achieved by the passage of the legislation, he should 
be courageous enough to oppose it, however much he might 
desire to go along with those who are urging its passage. 

The legislation which is now before the House is for me of 
very questionable wisdom in some of its provisions. In say- 
ing that, I do not question the good faith and commendable 
purposes of those who have worked it out after months of 
study. It is significant in this connection that in the Senate 
a group of men actuated by equally good purposes who have 
been intensely studying the same subject matter, have 
worked out an entirely different bill, and no one should ques- 
tion either their good motives nor those of the House com- 
mittee who have arrived at an entirely different conclusion. 
That these conscientious and able men do disagree, how- 
ever, is some consolation to those of us not on either com- 
mittee who have just as conscientiously reached views dif- 
fering in vital particulars from those of both the House and 
Senate committees, 

The unlimited authority to the Secretary to apportion 
funds appropriated for benefits as between the several sec- 
tions of the country as contained in section 5 vests in him a 
power which I think no one man ought to have. Perhaps 
the Secretary will be fair to all sections; perhaps he will 
not. But if Congress is not to legislate itself on the ques- 
tion of how the money it appropriates is to be spent, then 
certainly it would be better to vest the power of distribution 
in some sort of a board upon which all agricultural pro- 
ducers could have representation rather than in one man 
who comes from a section interested principally in corn-hog 
production, and might naturally be supposed not to under- 
stand as fully as he may the problems of his own section with 
those which are most important to other agricultural greas, 
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The method of allocation of cotton production as between 
cotton-producing States upon the basis of proportionate 
acreages devoted to cotton during the 5 years preceding the 
allocation rather than upon the basis of baleage production 
during that or some other representative period does not 
appeal to me with the force that it does to some of my 
brethren. I am not speaking now of the method provided 
for dividing a State’s allocation as between individual farm- 
ers through county organizations. Undoubtedly, that allo- 
cation, upon the basis of their several, individual proportions 
of tilled lands within their counties has much to recommend 
it, and tends to correct conditions where one farmer has 
voluntarily reduced cotton acreage heretofore in greater pro- 
portion than his neighbor. A further provision authorizing 
some consideration to be given to the suitability of lands for 
cotton production, however, should be added. But I am 
chiefly concerned at this point in my remarks with the 
method proposed of making allocations between States. 

I observe from the table furnished by the Department to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Doxey] and incorpo- 
rated by him in his remarks on yesterday that the percentage 
of total area allocated to all cotton-producing territory which 
will be allocated to Georgia under this plan is 7.73 percent, 
and the percentage to be allocated to Texas will be 38.22 
percent. In other words, Georgia will have about 20 percent 
as much acreage as will be allotted to Texas. In other 
States like disproportions are shown, greater in some in- 
stances than in others when compared with statistics as to 
previous cotton production. I desire to insert in the Recorp 
at this point statistics from the Census Bureau showing the 
total production of cotton in the several States for 1935 and 
1936 and also the totals of cotton bales ginned from the 1937 
crop prior to November 14, 1937. 


Preliminary report on cotton ginning 


[Number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1937 prior 
to Nov. 14, 1937, and comparative statistics to the corresponding 
date in 1936 and 1935] 


Running bales (counting round as half 
sick and excluding linters) 


1937 1936 1935 


1 Includes 142,983 bales of the crop of 1937, ginned prior to Aug. 1, which was counted 
in the supply for the season of 1936-37, compared with 41,130 and 94,346 bales of the 
crops of 1936 and 1935, 


The statistics in this report include 267,961 round bales for 1937, 
225,575 for 1936, and 167,251 for 1935. Included in the above are 
6,801 bales of American Egyptian for 1937, 7,884 for 1936, and 9,490 
for 1935; also 3,537 bales of Sea Island for 1937. 

The statistics for 1937 in this report are subject to revision when 
checked against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 
mitted by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this season 
prior to November 1 is 13,164,312 bales. 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS—-UNITED STATES 


Cotton consumed during the month of October 1937 amounted to 
526,464 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on 
October 31 was 1,418,602 bales, and in public storages and at com- 
presses 9,758,419 bales. The number of active consuming cotton 
spindles for the month was 23,724,272. The total imports for the 
month of October 1937 were 8,743 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 798,921 bales. 


WORLD STATISTICS 


The world's production of commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1936, as compiled from various sources, was 30,024,000 
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bales, counting American in running bales and foreign in bales of 
478 pounds lint, while the consumption of cotton (exclusive of 
linters in the United States) for the year ending July 31, 1937, was 
30,820,000 bales. The total number of spinning cotton spindles, 
both active and idle, is about 149,000,000. 

It will be observed from these statistics that in 1935 
Georgia produced 48 percent as much cotton as Texas, in 
1936, 38 percent, and in cotton ginned this year before 
November 14, 33 percent; yet she is to be allotted only 20 
percent of the Texas cotton acreage. That difference arises, 
of course, because of the low average production per acre 
of Texas lands planted to cotton; in 1935 it was only 133 
pounds and in 1936 119 pounds, whereas in Georgia during 
these years average lint cotton production per acre was 
235 pounds and 228 pounds, respectively. But if this legis- 
lation is passed and is successful in attaining its objective, 
which, of course, is to raise the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, including cotton, what a great incentive will be laid 
before these Texas farmers to increase acreage production, 
and with many portions of that great State already exceed- 
ing the average Georgia farm in fertility, how long will it be 
until Texas with five times Georgia’s part of the allocated 
acreage allotted to it will be producing five times as much 
cotton as Georgia for tax-exempt sale, instead of two to 
three times as much as has been the case heretofore? This 
bill has been spoken of as a permanent farm program; 
and if it is to be permanent, I, for one, would dislike to 
see my State chained to an acreage allocation which with 
relation to Texas would give it a ratio of 1 to 5, whereas 
its production basis has been during these 3 years very much 
higher. I do not wish Georgia to be chained to a system 
which will at least afford an opportunity for and continually 
invite greater disproportion in the production of cotton in 
the two States than now exists, should Texas farmers take 
advantage of their opportunities and use scientific methods 
to increase their average acre production. That is the 
danger which I conceive my State faces in this plan of 
acreage instead of production distribution. It is perhaps 
not an impressive danger now, but it may well be of great 
importance should this legislation really become permanent. 

I have discussed at some length some of the problems 
presented by this bill. When we remember that it contains 
86 pages, it must of course be apparent that any discussion 
of reasonable length cannot be thorough. I want to vote 
for the bill. I hope that at least some of the objections 
which I have pointed out may be cured by amendment, 
so that I can feel justified in supporting it, notwithstand- 
ing my still being unable to agree with all of its provisions, 
in the hope that a conference between the two Houses may 
later produce a better bill before it goes to the President, 
and, in the further hope, even if that should not be true, 
that conditions brought about by the bill would at least be 
of some benefit to the farmers of this country. But I 
cannot pledge myself to support it without regard to whether 
or not any of the objectionable features that I have pointed 
out are changed by amendment or not; and, as I have said, 
if a motion to recommit is offered and is considered under 
the rules of the House directing the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to work out some way of raising the money to pay 
the benefits contemplated by the bill, I shall certainly 
support that motion. In doing so, I shall be supporting 
the position of the President. I consider it vital to the 
welfare of the country that a permanent farm program 
upon a fair and constitutional basis and financed otherwise 
than by paying benefits from general Treasury funds shall 
be worked out; and, insofar as I can, I shall contribute to 
that end. 

In yesterday afternoon’s Washington Star there appeared 
the following Associated Press dispatch: 

HOUSE INDULGES IN HORSE TRADING—CROP-CONTROL AND WAGE-HOUR 
BILLS SEEM CENTER OF “LOGROLLING” 

House sponsors of crop-control and wage-hour legislation in- 
dulged today in some old-fashioned “horse trading” In an attempt 
to weaken the stubborn opposition to the two administration 
6e Tanes ot the Agriculture Committee and three other 
southern Representatives added their names to the petition to 
force the wage-hour bill to the House floor. 
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The apparent effort of some of the supporters of the hour 
and wage bill in its present form to make their support of 
the pending farm measure dependent upon what Repre- 
sentatives from farm sections feel they should do about hour 
and wage legislation does not appeal to me, and is in my 
judgment grossly unfair and will redound to the injury of 
both farmers and industrial workers if persisted in. I rep- 
resent thousands employed in industry and other thousands 
who earn their livelihood by farming. I sympathize with 
and will support any conscientious, fair-minded effort which 
has a fair chance of success which in my judgment will be 
helpful to either class. But I deplore the position of the 
Representative who may support legislation affecting mil- 
lions of farmers which he does not think is fair simply 
because some other Representative as a consideration may 
support other legislation affecting millions of workers in the 
justice, fairness, and workability of which he does not be- 
lieve. Such procedure might well result in the passage of 
legislation on both subjects which a majority of the House 
did not at heart approve. My vote on the farm bill, and my 
vote on the wage and hour bill, should it come before the 
House, will both be dictated by my feeling as to their respec- 
tive merits, and not by whether some other Representative 
is voting for or against either one. And I respectfully sub- 
mit to you that for any Member to pass upon legislation 
under his oath upon any other basis is a prostitution of the 
duties of his office. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, first, I want to pay my com- 
pliments to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 
During the almost 5 years I have been a Member of this 
House I have heard many bills explained by various com- 
mittee chairmen. I have heard many speeches, but I think 
without question the explanation of Chairman Jones on this 
bill now pending was the clearest that I have ever heard. 

I desire to discuss the processing tax. You will find on 
the board at my left a yardstick for a bushel of wheat, an 
ordinary 60-pound bushel. Made into bread, the average 
price in 51 cities is 8.7 cents per pound. That is the retail 
price. The consumer pays for that bushel of wheat $5.39 
for 62 loaves. The selling price of the flour in those 62 
loaves of bread, less other ingredients, is $4.79. The whole- 
sale cost of the flour is $1.25 at Minneapolis. This is based 
on parity price for wheat. 

Three dollars and fifty-two cents of the money goes into 
transportation, bakers’, and retailers’ portions. The mill por- 
tion is $1.42; flour $1.25, also middlings and bran 17 cents. 
The bushel of wheat makes 42.6 pounds of flour. Then the 
miller also gets another 9 cents in advance for his flour over 
the price he paid for the wheat. 

To give the farmer a parity price of $1.17 a bushel for 
wheat would take one-third of a cent on a loaf of bread. 
Most emphatically that one-third of a cent should not be 
added to the consumer’s cost, but it should be absorbed by 
the middleman, as the retailer should not be allowed to add 
1 cent to the cost of a loaf of bread in order to save himself 
this fractional amount. 

I agree with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
who just spoke, that each of these commodities should bear 
its own burden. I do not think we should rely, permanently, 
on a subsidy from the Federal Treasury. 

The position of wheat is an extremely critical one, as is 
that of cotton. We will carry over a production of more than 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat July 1, 1938. A market must 
be found for this more than 200,000,000 bushels beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. During the last 4 years 
prior to 1937 we had extremely short crops of wheat, 
592,000,000 bushels average, being less than consumption, less 
than the users demanded; so we consumed most of the sur- 
plus that we had in the United States when we passed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1933. That has partly 
made possible the increased prosperity of the wheat farmer 
during the last 4 years. Legislation has materially helped 
him. 
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The situation has now changed. We had a crop last year 
of 887,000,000 bushels. Understand, the total consumption 
for feed and seed is only something like 625,000,000 or 650,- 
000,000 bushels—it varies a little—but we will have more than 
200,000,000 bushels in excess of our consumption demands. 
This is what is bearing down the market at the present 
time. 

A processing tax of 20 cents a bushel would be of material 
aid to the wheat farmer. It is a trifle, merely one-third of a 
cent on a loaf of bread. I know it was the peg upon which 
every chiseler hung his hat. Every chiseler proceeded to raise 
his price, the baker, the transportation man, the processor, 
all talked about the processing tax and advanced prices. It 
amounted to a mere trifle but it was the nucleus around 
which they created the great public sentiment against it. I 
think cotton should be treated the same way. I think the 
people who use cotton cloth in this country should bear the 
burden of bringing the price for the domestic product up 
somewhere near parity. 

I am not optimistic enough to believe that we are going to 
have a full parity of $1.17 for the wheat farmer. At the pres- 
ent time wheat is selling locally in my country at a little over 
60 cents a bushel. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield. 

Mr. MCFARLANE. I congratulate the gentleman on his 
wonderful speech. I arise to ask him if he will not incor- 
porate in the Recorp the chart to which he has referred. 
It is very illuminating. 

Mr. PIERCE. I thank the gentleman for his compliment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. As I understood the statement 
of the gentleman from Oregon, the gentleman believes that 
by means of a small processing tax each basic farm com- 
modity could be made self-sustaining. 

Mr. PIERCE. On commodities of which we have an ex- 
portable surplus. We still do not produce all the dairy prod- 
ucts we consume, the tariff is effective on dairy products 
because the price is higher in this country than in foreign 
countries. I do not believe we should depend upon subsidies 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Where does the marketing quota come into 
effect on wheat under this bill? What is the total amount 
of wheat that must be on hand before the marketing quotas 
become effective? 

Mr. PIERCE. One billion twenty-seven million bushels 
for the year 1938. It depends, of course, upon the carry- 
over, and the estimated crop. 

Mr. LUCAS. How much is that in excess of the normal 
consumption plus export? 

Mr. PIERCE. Exports have practically ceased. There 
was a time, 40 years ago, when we sold 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually, largely in Europe. About 30 years ago 
we commenced to lose that market and our wheat exports 
continued to drop until the World War. During the World 
War Europe took everything we could offer. Then the ex- 
ports dropped again. During 1934, 1935, and 1936 we im- 
ported more wheat than we exported. 

Mr. LUCAS. The information I seek is as to how much 
of a surplus over what we normally consume and export 
must there be before the quota goes into effect. 

Mr. PIERCE. Three hundred million bushels of wheat 
over consumption and expected export. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then we would have approximately 300,- 
000,000 bushels surplus. 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. What would the gentleman propose be done 
about that surplus? 
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Mr. PIERCE. Marketing quotas would go into effect un- 
der the pending bill for the fall sowing of 1938. 

I am supporting and shall vote for H. R. 8505, known as 
the farm bill or the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937. I 
do not believe that I am the victim of any illusions as to its 
efficacy, and I am not dreaming for one single minute that 
it offers the whole solution of the farm problem. I am sup- 
porting it because I am convinced it is the very best bill 
that can be obtained at this time for the farmers of America 
and in the hope that it may tide us over a very critical 
situation which may develop during the next crop year. 
This cannot, however, be called emergency legislation. It is, 
rather, basic legislation prepared with the full knowledge 
that emergencies arise at intervals because of surplus pro- 
duction or shortage of food crops and that any permanent 
legislation must be formulated with that fact in mind. This 
must be done to enable administrative officers to carry the 
country through those emergencies brought upon us by such 
uncontrollable factors as war, weather conditions, great 
droughts, or changes in foreign markets. We must now 
accept legislation of the type of the pending bill, which is 
an attempt to fix conditions which will afford the American 
farmer a reasonable price for his products; otherwise, we 
shall be obliged to face the dreaded alternative of peasantry 
for our independent and proud farmers who are the very 
backbone of the Nation. It cannot be too strongly stated 
that there is no hope in the future for this upstanding 
farmer who is so independent and that he will be left with 
nothing but his independence, unless there is legislation 
making it possible for him to get for the products he raises 
either parity price or a reasonable approach to it. He must 
be assured enough to give him a fair margin of profit above 
the cost of production. 

Objection is offered against any controlled production on 
the score that if we are not allowed to own what we produce 
we are not, in fact, owners of our farms, on which we pay 
the taxes and interest charges. The results of some of the 
proposed legislation would undoubtedly be to deprive us en- 
tirely of the control of those things which we produce, but 
that is not true of this bill prepared by the House Committee 
on Agriculture, for under this bill controlled production 
awaits threatening surplus. The farm surplus must be 
handied by some method sufficiently rigid to be adequate. 
In the House bill this is done with the least possible encroach- 
ment upon the rights of individual citizens. 

We are dealing with a matter which does not concern the 
farmer alone, but which must, of necessity, involve the busi- 
ness world and all dependent upon it. When the farmer's 
buying power is curtailed, it is immediately felt by all kinds 
of business, large and small. 

The increased prices of things the farmer buys are astound- 
ing. From the largest farm machinery to the smallest do- 
mestic purchase prices have been multiplied. A constituent 
wrote me recently that within 9 months the price of a pair 
of boy’s overalls had increased 20 cents, or one-third. In 
this same period prices of wheat and other farm products 
had dropped materially. 


SURPLUS CROPS OF MOST CONCERN 


We are not here attempting to legislate into immediate 
prosperity all types of people who live on farms in America. 
There is a distinct difference between the necessities and 
present difficulties of those farm people who produce crops 
of which we have a large surplus and the farmers who can 
find home markets for their products. Those crops which 
are mainly dealt with in this bill are cotton, wheat, rice, 
corn and its products, and tobacco. We must seek to avoid 
sectionalism which is one of the grave dangers ever present 
in the halls of Congress. We must do justice to all those 
within our national borders without trading and without 
discrimination. It just happens that three of our surplus 
products are largely grown in the South, corn is of most 
importance to the Middle West, and wheat is of special sig- 
nificance to the people of the far West and Pacific coast, 
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though it is produced in more than 2,600 counties out of the 
3,200 in the United States. It is probably of more general 
interest throughout the Nation than any other crop. We are 
not now on an export basis for dairy products, that is, we do 
not have a surplus, nor do we raise enough wool to meet all 
our needs. Those who produce what can be used by our 
own people, within our national boundaries have a totally dif- 
ferent problem from those who must compete with other 
countries for the markets of the world and seek foreign con- 
sumers for a large part of their products. 

The term “American farmer” covers almost as many types 
of activity as does the term “American industry.” It is not 
a com unified group with entirely similar economic 
interests which is brought together under the broad term of 
agriculture. The fact that a man lives and works on a farm 
does not necessarily class him with those who are particu- 
larly interested in or dependent upon foreign markets. 

Some farmers are dependent for prosperity upon 
more wages in the hands of American laboring men and 
dwellers in cities who are the consumers to whom they look 
for prosperity and profits. Another group is primarily con- 
cerned with the domestic market but is to a marked degree 
dependent upon foreign markets, and thereby enters into 
competition with producers throughout the world. Both 
groups may be protected by certain tariffs or trade barriers 
which will insure them against competition for the home 
market. We find, however, that when domestic prices be- 
come too high, buyers within our own national boundaries 
will use products sent in from foreign lands which can pay 
the tariff fixed by our laws, realize cost of production because 
of cheap labor, pay low ocean transportation rates, and still 
compete in American markets with our own products. 

No single bill could deal adequately and wholly with these 
two producing groups. No member of the Committee on 
Agriculture can understand all the problems of both groups. 
The members of the committee have, to my certain knowl- 
edge, given to this problem and to this proposed legislation, 
most unusual devotion in time and study. They have lis- 
tened by the hour, day, and week to specialists who give 
their lives to the study of these matters. Hearings have 
been held, informally, throughout the country. I, myself, 
have gathered Oregon wheat farmers into conferences for 
discussion of the proposed legislation. Committee members, 
while dealing individually with special problems, have held 
in mind the whole picture of American agriculture, which is 
so fully and admirably presented in the 1937 report of the 

Secretary of Agriculture. This report must be carefully 
studied by all who would form opinions as to proposed reme- 
dies. The committee offers this bill with some hesitance 
and uncertainty, but with the hope that it may at least par- 
tially correct the situation for the exporting group which 
produces crops of which we have a surplus in our country. 

WAR AND FOREIGN TRADE AS PRICE FACTORS 

American surplus crops, especially wheat and cotton, have, 
at certain intervals in our history, since the inauguration of 
President Washington in 1789, been in tremendous demand 
in foreign lands because of wars or disastrous crop failures. 

The three periods of greatest prosperity for the Ameri- 
can farmer came directly from demands of war times. 
During the first 25 years of our Republic, the basis of the 
young Nation’s agricultural prosperity was the 
demand for food and clothing incidental to the Napoleonic 
wars. We paid our first national debt in the years when 
wheat sold in Paris for $3 a bushel. The War between the 
States brought high prices for farm products. Those of us 
who participated in drawing this legislation recall most 
vividly the 3 years of remarkable farm prosperity in the 
United States resulting from European demands during the 
World War. At intervals during the past few months threats 
of another world war have temporarily increased world 
demand and influenced prices. If a general European war 
should come, there would be created a profitable market for 
all our surplus commodities. However, American farmers 
must not assume that temporary prosperity bought at such 
a terrible price is a permanent solution for our farm problem. 
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Stability and increased purchasing power among our own 
people will partially care for certain classes of farm pro- 
ducers, the dairymen, for instance. When we try to help 
other groups, we immediately face the difficulties of estab- 
lishing and maintaining foreign trade relations and of deter- 
mining upon a policy and method of subsidizing farmers 
who produce for this hazardous and uncertain market. This 
surplus must be handled chiefiy in order to maintain security 
for ourselves through a sufficient production for our own 
needs. It is impossible always to fix a clear line of demarca- 
tion between foreign and domestic needs because they fluctu- 
ate, but we can establish, from statistical records and 
experience, some quantities below which it is not safe to 
fall. 


ECONOMIC CHANGE AFFECTS FARMERS 

These past 150 years in our country have been the brightest 
and most hopeful in the world history of agriculture. For 
a century and a half the American farmer has been the most 
independent and successful producer of farm commodities 
who has ever enjoyed the markets of the world. Now inter- 
national relations are so changed and economic conditions 
are so unsettled and so different that we are forced to plan 
for a changed agricultural era. This bill was drawn with a 
background of such knowledge, and its sponsors had in mind 
not only the rapidly shifting economic factors in our own 
life, but also the changes and uncertainties in foreign nations. 

The prosperous American farmers of former years cannot 
really believe that the situation in which we find ourselves 
today is anything but a temporary difficulty. Some of them 
seem to think we are dealing only with a flurry in the busi- 
ness world and that things will soon settle down to a normal 
prosperity. Others believe they are the victims of ill-advised 
legislation or of lack of legislation. I do not believe we can 
enact any legislation which will solve farm problems quickly 
or wholly. It is my opinion that the bill we now offer should 
be built upon our experience with the A. A. A. Act forged 
under the heat of emergency, and the Soil Conservation Act, 
partly conservation and partly necessary and unquestionably 
effective subterfuge because of court decisions. I repeat, we are 
not now offering another emergency act. We are attempting 
to build the foundation for a permanent policy. There have 
been before Congress in the past some farm bills which have 
attracted the attention of the country and which have been 
widely debated—notably the McNary-Haugen bill and the 
Grange debenture plan, both dealing with surplus crops. 
Then we had enactment of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929 and the A. A. A. of 1933, which had certain excellent 
features fundamental to any satisfactory farm legislation. It 
is clearly our duty now to attack that portion of the farm 
problem which most urgently cries for help, and to seek a 
remedy for the situation which is most acute and most in- 
tolerable. This is the condition faced by growers of the five 
crops with which we have been most concerned. Summed 
up, our unsolved agricultural problem is to keep foreign mar- 
ket prices from ruining growers of surplus crops in our 
Nation. 

WHEAT 

I represent a region which is vitally interested in one of 
these crops—wheat. I shall now confine myself to discus- 
sion of the situation in regard to that important product. 

“Wheat is the commodity most widely produced and con- 
sumed. One might say that wheat, more than any other 
commodity, binds the economic system of our world to- 
gether.” Thus spoke our Secretary of Agriculture, when he 
set forth, recently, a national program for wheat. He 
pointed out that wheat is a “barometer of business.” It is 
true that prosperity has come to the industrialist, to the 
businessman, and to the workingman when the farmer’s 
wheat has brought him a reasonable return. When wheat 
is low, business is stagnant. Wheat is the basis of our 
prosperity as well as the staff of life. It can be produced 
today more cheaply than at any time in human history, and 
because we live in the machine age, it may be produced 
with less hours of labor. In reviewing the situation before 
the wheat farmer, we must consider the amount grown, 
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available markets, tariffs, foreign trade, droughts and their 
effects, conversion of land to other crops, changing food 
habits, and the variable yardsticks by which the value of 
each crop is determined. Wheat differs from corn in not 
being generally a feed crop for animals. It is grown ex- 
tensively and cheaply in other countries. The wheat farmer 
watches with anxiety news of the crops of the Argentine, 
of Canada, and of Russia and Australia, and often reflects 
that disaster abroad offers him the only chance of 
prosperity. 
The wheat program 


Wheat growers are today meeting for earnest discussion 
of such problems as compulsory control, penalties, referenda, 
quotas, processing taxes, subsidies, loans, parity prices, ever- 
normal granary and storage, crop insurance, all of which I 
shall consider in the following section of my remarks de- 
voted to definitions and technical problems. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has offered his “middle-course program” as 
follows: First, planning for that share in the world wheat 
market which will bring the wheat farmers their maximum 
prosperity. Secondly, the setting of acreage goals in line 
with needs of the soil and of the market here and abroad. 
Third, protection against drought through the ever-normal 
granary, with reserve supplies of wheat stored on the farm 
or in elevators. Fourth, crop insurance. Fifth, retirement 
of submarginal land. Sixth, price-adjustment payments, 
to be financed from tariff-equalizing taxes. 

I should add to both these categories the problems inci- 
dental to our money complexities and changing food habits 
largely dictated by fashionmongers and beauty specialists. 
Both these influences are beyond the control of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, and both are accompanied by the wildest 
and most foolish propaganda with which bewildered human- 
ity has ever been called upon to grapple. Wheat is pro- 
duced on small family sized farms and on great commercial 
ranches throughout the whole country under absolutely 
diverse conditions, but, as has been well said, “wheat is 
wheat, and the fortunes of the different groups of wheat 
farmers rise and fall together. No region can hope to share 
in the benefits of any wheat program without sharing its 
burdens, too.” 

Expansion of production and competition 


A century and a half ago the broad, open fields of the 
great Mississippi Valley and the plains of the West to the 
Pacific coast had never felt the plow. No such expanse of 
fertile, untilled soil was ever spread before civilized man, and 
as our fathers brought those vast acres into production they 
developed a wonderful technique. As proof of the pros- 
perity of that happy time we have only to behold the beau- 
tiful homes, fine barns, and multiple improvements which 
a hundred and fifty years have spread from ocean to ocean. 
In this heyday of agricultural development the Ohio farmer 
or the Kansas wheat raiser could sow all the land he could 
handle and harvest the rich return for markets scattered 
throughout the civilized world. He did develop a degree of 
hopefulness, ambition, independence, and security that made 
him extremely prosperous and self-assertive. That period of 
prosperity culminated in the unprecedented demand for 
foodstuffs, hides, and fibers in the war years from 1914 to 
1918, when prices of corn, wheat, cattle, hogs, and cotton 
were sent to previously unknown heights. I was a wheat 
and cattle farmer during that wonderful period of activity 
and prosperity. 

I knew what it was to sow wheat with the realization that 
the only hazard before me was the actual raising of the crop 
and that a price of $2 a bushel was guaranteed at harvest. 
Then came the break which changed the entire picture. The 
extension of acreage and the skills we had developed for 
capacity production actually became disrupting influences. 
A country geared to high production and stimulated by the 
certainty of markets in many world ports was confronted 
with the necessity for the establishment of quotas and of 
crop curtailment with the alternative of the sale of wheat 
far below cost of production. Important European port cities, 
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which formerly welcomed cargoes of cotton and wheat borne 
under our fiag, now confronted us with tariffs which must be 
paid before our products could enter the markets to which 
they had been shipped for more than a century. These closed 
markets resulted from the development of intense nationalism 
and self-sufficiency among the peoples of Europe, partly caused 
by our own terrible blunder in the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff which brought quick retaliation and foreign 
barriers, and most significantly, our changed position to that 
of a creditor nation. Our Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 
has been called “the worst blow ever struck at the wheat 
farmers of the United States.” We are largely responsible 
for the tariff barriers which changed the trade habits of a 
century, during which wheat cargoes were sold to the highest 
bidders throughout the world. Great Britain, urged on by 
the spirit of nationalism, gave to the wheat growers of Can- 
ada, Australia, and other British possessions, exclusive rights 
to sell freely in her ports, and levied a tariff of 6 cents a 
bushel on wheat from the United States. Our Canadian 
neighbor is protected in that market, to reach which the 
American wheat raiser is obliged to scale a tariff wall of 
6 cents a bushel. 

Argentina, about 30 years ago, commenced to produce in 
quantity and to vie with us in world markets in which 
Canada and Australia have likewise become competitors. 

Our normal domestic production of wheat, previous to 
the crop failures beginning in 1933, was from eight hundred 
to nine hundred million bushels annually. For the 4 years of 
drought and disaster, 1933-36, we averaged 582,000,000 
bushels, and some wheat was imported for milling and for 
feed. Nineteen hundred and thirty-seven brought a yield of 
nearly 900,000,000 bushels—exactly 887,000,000—and again 
we were faced with a great surplus beyond our domestic needs, 
returning us to an export basis. In some foreign countries 
crops have been short so that world wheat prices have been 
relatively high. What were we to do with the 250,000,000 
bushels which we could not use in home markets? For- 
merly, 30 or 40 years ago, we sold as much as 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually outside of the United States. 
So far this year, with a great surplus and with whent higher 
in almost every foreign port than it is in the United States, 
our total sales to foreign countries have not yet reached 
more than 25,000,000 bushels. Those who watch foreign 
markets carefully were, last July, confident that we would 
sell for export within the year from seventy to one hundred 
million bushels. Now that we know we will be able to dispose 
of but a fraction of our 1937 surplus crop by export, the ques- 
tion is put to us in plain, simple English, What are we going 
to do with the extra wheat? 

The boasted independence of the American farmer is a 
thing of the past. It is as extinct as are the passenger 
pigeons which once fanned western skies in innumerable 
millions; it is gone as completely as are the buffalo herds 
of the western plains. The helpless American wheat farmer 
joins the cotton farmer in impotent appeals to be saved 
from ruin and bankruptcy brought about by his own skilled 
handling of his lands. Must he continue to produce un- 
needed quantities, accepting for his domestic sales whatever 
price our markets will afford and offering his surplus crops 
for prices fixed in foreign lands, and under conditions made 
most difficult by retaliatory and protective trade barriers? 

Just for contrast and for the sake of an interlude, I wish 
to mention the fact that during one of the years when 
Washington was President, there were exported from the 
United States 4,700,000 bushels of wheat, produced princi- 
pally in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Think 
of our forefathers with their crude agricultural implements 
and methods of 145 years ago, raising such a crop for export 
in the slow sailing vessels of that period! That is more 
wheat than the net exports of each of the last 3 years. It is 
only fair to say that during these 3 years we have imported 
an average of 20,000,000 bushels more than we have sent 
out—these importations entering over the 42-cent tariff wall 
for milling wheat and paying the 10 percent ad valorem 
charge for feed wheat. 
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With an annual production of from eight hundred to nine 
hundred million bushels, and a domestic consumption of 
about 575,000,000 bushels used for milling, food supplies, and 
seed, and from fifty to seventy-five million bushels used 
annually for animal feeds, we are dependent upon export 
markets for one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty 
million bushels. The use of wheat, whole or ground, for 
commercial feeds depends somewhat upon shortage of other 
grains and somewhat upon prices. We did import some 
feed wheat in the years 1935-36, during the drought, and we 
did import some milling wheat. In the Northwest we con- 
tinued to have a regional surplus even though the country was 
importing wheat. The reasons are to be found in the kind 
of wheat grown, in the great distance from the feed markets, 
und in prohibitive transportation costs. We thus have be- 
fore us somewhat of a picture of the actual situation in its 
entirety, even though it must be modified somewhat by re- 
gional conditions. 

The tariff on wheat 

The tariff we place on imported wheat is 42 cents for the 
milling grades and 10 percent ad valorem, or of cost, on feed 
wheat. Figuring this ad valorem tariff on wheat selling at $1 
a bushel, there would be a 10-cent charge for feed wheats 
coming in over the low tariff wall. Why this great dispar- 
ity between the duty fixed on feed and milling wheats? It 
was claimed that certain cepters so urgently needed the 
feed wheat that the low wall was necessary. It should be 
immediately raised, because the imported feed wheat enters 
into competition with our own product, and takes the 
place of our own grain which would be used if the tariff 
were made adequate. There must, of necessity, be some 
reciprocity in this matter and consideration of foreign mar- 
kets to which we must send our annual surplus, but the 
facts seem to point to the desirability for some readjustment. 

Wheat our dependence 

We should not lose sight of the fact that wheat is the basic 
food of our people and the cheapest food we can buy. Even 
at the price of $1 a bushel, the cost of the flour in a loaf of 
bread is less than two cents. A 20-cent increase in the price 
of a bushel of wheat would raise the cost of the consumer’s 
loaf one-third of a cent. Shall one-third of a cent be al- 
lowed to make the difference between prosperity and bank- 
ruptcy for the wheat producer? 

Why accept protective tariff for industry and reject pro- 
tective legislation for farm producers who are denied the 
privilege of price fixing and must sell in a “market ruled by 
a ticker tape?” It seems to be true that a certain small 
group of processors and distributors has the power to control 
farm prices as well as consumer prices. This is owing to 
monopoly, with which we have never dealt adequately. 

WHEAT FARMING IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

The Secretary of Agriculture puts the matter so concisely 
that I quote again— 

Five different kinds of wheat are grown in different areas 


of the United States. These are hard red winter wheat, grown in 
Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, and Colorado; hard red spring 


and soft red winter wheat, grown 
of the hard wheat belts. The regions producing these five kinds 
of wheat have some problems in common, but there are im- 
portant differences between them which must be recognized in 
mapping out a national policy for wheat. 

The Pacific Northwest produces about 11 percent of the 
wheat of this country. Because of climate and soil, we raise 
chiefly a soft white wheat, largely used for mixing with 
the harder wheat in milling and for the biscuit flour of the 
Southeast. Because of the limited use of this wheat in 
milling (and we hope that may be overcome to a great 
degree), there is not the advantageous market which is open 
to the hard wheats of the Mississippi Valley. 

Freight rates a handicap 

We also are greatly handicapped by distance from the 
markets of the populous sections of the country and result- 
ing prohibitive freight rates. Our natural transportation 
course is down the Columbia River and then by water 
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through the Canal to the markets of the world. Railway 
freight rates are so high as to present an almost insuperable 
barrier to markets of the Middle West. The rate to Chicago 
on a bushel of wheat is about 40 cents, as prohibitive as 
the tariff we raise against foreign wheat. From my farm in 
the Grande Ronde Valley the freight and warehouse charges 
for the 300-mile haul to tidewater are 1942 cents a bushel. 
Twenty years ago, during the war, the charge for this same 
service was 10% cents a bushel. Now we are threatened 
with higher railway charges, and this House, last session, 
passed the Pettengill bill, opening the way to practices and 
charges which might be almost ruinous to us as well as 
other interior wheat farmers. We hope the Senate will save 
us from that fate. The Canadian wheat farmer of Alberta 
ships his wheat 1,500 miles for 15 cents a bushel, including 
warehouse charges. How can we compete with him when 
his drought-stricken fields again begin to yield bountiful 
crops? It is apparent that the Northwest farmer must have 
better conditions if he is to continue to produce grain at 
prices which will enable him to buy the farm machinery and 
other products of eastern factories. During the World War, 
when the price of wheat was fixed by the Government at 
$2.20 in Chicago, we received about $2.06 at Pacific coast 
terminals. At that time freight rates from interior points 
to these terminals was about 60 percent of the amount 
charged today; in other words, freight charges have been 
advanced about 40 percent. 
Sectional needs 


Our wheat prices are those quoted by the Portland market, 
and they do not, of necessity, follow the Chicago market be- 
cause of the surplus and transportation conditions. Since 
1932 our prices have been relatively lower than those in the 
rest of the country. 

It is apparent that we labor under a great disadvantage in 
our section—we still belong to the United States; we use the 
products of American industry; we pay taxes to support our 
National Government. Is it not simple justice that we 
should expect to be relieved of burdensome discrimination 
and to enjoy the benefits of a national policy which would 
enable our farmers to plan with some assurance? 

You ask why we do not change the type of wheat we pro- 
duce. The answer is that our climate and soil are suited to 
special varieties. We have tried other varieties of red wheat 
and have found that after a few years they deteriorate and 
become soft. In any event, we would have a regional sur- 
plus because of our distance from domestic markets. 

Another reason why we must persist in the growing of 
wheat is that our farmers have expensive equipment and 
machinery for that purpose, and the only way of salvaging 
such investments is to continue the growing of wheat. Never- 
theless, we shall continue our effort to find substitute crops 
which will reduce the wheat acreage, and there is a possibility 
that seed flax may be grown as successfully as the fiber 
flax we now produce. We have already turned to the pro- 
duction of a fine quality of grass seed. Irrigation develop- 
ment will also somewhat reduce our wheat surplus. Dur- 
ing the period of change and development we must have 
every possible aid through Federal legislation. 

We have for export a larger percentage of the wheat we 
raise than has any other part of the United States. Our 
export conditions are made extremely difficult by national 
tariff legislation, which we must expect the Congress to 
consider. In 1933 the A. A. A. gave us an export subsidy 
which helped us to hold certain foreign markets. The 
Pacific Northwest will benefit by the conditions set up under 
this farm bill. 

The future 

Forty years ago I wrote an article on the future price of 
wheat. This article was quite extensively commented upon 
by the Oregon press. At that time wheat was selling in the 
Northwest for about 40 cents a bushel. I made as careful a 
survey as could be made from records then available of the 
possibilities of competition from Canada and Argentina for 
our European markets. It was my judgment, expressed in 
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that article, that the wheat growers of the Pacific North- 
west could not expect, through a series of years, to receive a 
price much higher than 1 cent a pound, or 60 cents a 
bushel. I advised my farmer friends to find some other 
avocation if they could not so adjust their farming that 
they could raise and sell wheat at 60 cents a bushel. I am 
now reminded of my prediction made in that almost- 
forgotten day, and intensive study of the problem in the light 
of present economic conditions causes me to reiterate the 
prophecy. Unless there is a decided movement on the part 
of the Government to increase commodity prices by expan- 
sion of the currency, the wheat growers of the Pacific North- 
west, through a series of years, in the future, cannot expect 
more than parity, which locally is about 85 cents a bushel, 
and it will require legislation well administered to approach 


parity. 
DEFINITIONS AND TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


I have previously referred to the words which have been 
bandied about in speeches and articles on agricultural legis- 
lation and to the many serious discussions on methods of 
control of production which, seemingly, must be incorporated 
in any program of Federal aid. Some of the objections to 
this bill are evidently based on a lack of comprehension of 
the conditions under which control will become necessary. I 
therefore proceed to some clarification of these matters 
through brief definitions, 


Quotas 

By a quota we mean a certain amount in bushels, pounds, 
acreage, or other measure which becomes the proportional 
part or share of total production allowed any farmer who 
desires to participate in the benefits offered under the act. 
We say the farmer is to be given a “quota” under certain con- 
ditions. That means if he has 160 acres he may be given 80 
acres for soil-depleting crops and 80 acres for soil-conserving 
crops and these allotments would become his “quota.” Upon 
his 80 acres of depleting crops perhaps he may grow 60 acres 
of wheat and 20 acres of corn. These quotas are fixed by the 
county committees after careful surveys and thorough under- 
standing of the situation. The farmer always finds it possible 
to talk to the men who are exercising this authority which is 
not given to some remote bureaucrat. 

Though this is permanent rather than emergency legisla- 
tion, certain features apply only in emergency periods; in 
wheat they apply when the total of production and carry-over 
equal a billion twenty-seven million bushels. The marketing 
quotas for wheat cannot go into effect for 1938, though the 
emergency may be here in July of that year. If there is an 
average crop of 12 ½ bushels an acre on the 80,000,000 acres 
that were sown in 1937 and might be sown in 1938, there would 
be a thousand million bushels raised; added to the probable 
surplus, this will make approximately 1,200,000,000 bushels 
confronting us in July 1938. The quotas will then go into 
effect for the fall seeding of that year. These acreage quotas 
for wheat could be carried out under the present Soil Con- 
servation Act but will be more satisfactorily handled under 
the present bill. In any event, it is imperative that we pre- 
vent great surplus quantities. We hope this will ultimately 
establish higher prices for the quantities used in domestic 
consumption. The surplus should be sold in the world’s 
market at the world’s price, and the surplus producer should 
be obliged to accept that world price for his share of the 
surplus. There is no other way by which we can establish 
and stabilize prices except to give marketing quotas to the 
raisers of commercial wheat, followed by the requirement 
that those who raise wheat beyond the marketing quota 
should accept their fate so far as a surplus is concerned. 

Referendum and penalties 

This bill provides for a referendum to the people before 
marketing quotas go into effect. It provides that if one-third 
of the farmers vote against the marketing quotas, the law 
will not go into effect. This is called the negative referen- 
dum, which is used in this form because investigation leads 
to the conclusion that it may be, and probably will be, held 
constitutional if the act is taken before the courts. Some- 
one asks, “If a farmer has voted against the marketing quota, 
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must he accept it?” The majority rule in this country must 
be obeyed. In this case the governing group must be two- 
thirds of the growers of the product, and I do not know 
what could be more fair. I cannot conceive, for the life of 
me, how one percent of American farmers can vote against 
American quotas. If they do, they will vote for their own 
bankruptcy and will abandon their only chance to get in 
return anything like the cost of producing the commodities 
included in this bill, namely, wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and rice. I believe this bill affords the relief which the 
producers of these five major farm commodities must have 
in order to remain solvent and continue their occupations. 
Regulatory laws are of no value unless people accept them 
and give full cooperation. It has been said that this is a 
very drastic bill, regimenting the farmers. It seems to me 
very mild regimentation compared to what is likely to come 
should this bill fail to bring the results expected by its 
authors. I believe that the opponents of the measure will 
be astonished when the vote is taken among the wheat 
growers, who are generally sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand where their own interests lie. 

It is said, in criticism of the pending bill, that it provides 
severe penalties for those who disobey the law in regard to 
marketing quotas. Without some penalties the law would be 
useless. There must be penalties for those who deliberately 
disregard law. We must have a law with teeth in it—the 
penalties are not severe; they are mere fines. If a man 
should market beyond his quota for wheat, 15 cents a bushel 
is certainly an extremely light penalty for failure to comply 
with the law. 

Subsidies 

This bill does not repeal the Soil Conservation Act, but 
adds to and supplements it. Under that act the program will 
continue to give to the wheat grower a small amount of bene- 
fit payments. In the Agricultural Conservation Program for 
1938, on page 5, subsection 1 of section 3, we find these words: 

One-fifty per acre adjusted for productivity for each acre in the 
general soil-depleting crops. 

I understand that under this section and connected rulings 
the wheat farmer will get something like an average of 12 
cents a bushel on production. Many who have studied the 
operation of the law think this is not sufficient inducement 
and that the payments ought to be from 20 to 30 cents a 
bushel. If no more than $500,000,000, as presently authorized, 
is available for the farm program, the wheat raiser cannot 
expect much increase beyond 12 cents a bushel benefit pay- 
ments, which payment will be on acreage and not bushelage. 

Commodity loans 

I was extremely anxious to have incorporated in this bill a 
provision that loans granted corn growers should be extended 
to the growers of wheat, and I know that wheat growers 
throughout the country will rejoice with me over the inclu- 
sion of that section, which provides that not less than 55 and 
not more than 75 percent of the parity price shall be allowed 
wheat growers through commodity loans. The parity price 
is now $1.17. As our Pacific Northwest wheat does not rank 
with eastern wheat in milling qualities, but is at a discount 
of about 10 cents a bushel, the resultant lending privilege to 
the Pacific Northwest will be about a cent a pound, or 60 
cents a bushel. It is true that through commercial channels 
and the Production Credit Association the producer of wheat 
may now borrow a reasonable percentage of its commercial 
value. The object of such loans is to stabilize prices by 
fixing a minimum or bottom price below which the product 
is not expected to fall. While 60 cents is only about one- 
half of parity price, the farmer of the Northwest, backed by 
this guaranty, could at least plan to meet actual expenses if 
he farmed with care. I am very anxious to see this provi- 
sion retained in the act giving to wheat growers the privileges 
extended to raisers of corn and cotton. 

: i Parity 

Parity price is that price which should be received for a 
commodity like wheat or cotton in order to give the grower 
an unvarying purchasing power for the products of industry. 
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These prices are averaged throughout the country and meas- 
ured by wages in industry through certain years. The re- 
sult is supposed to put the farmer on a parity, or selling and 
purchasing equality, with those in industry. The parity price 
on No. 1 Northern Hard Wheat is $1.17. 

In speaking of parity we may distinguish between parity 
price and parity income. There may be a parity price for 
one commodity; lacking a parity price on other commodities 
the farmer may not have a parity income, or the same per- 
centage of the national income. Briefly stated, we mean by 
parity a price which will put the farmer on an equality with 
industry so far as the purchasing power of his products is 
concerned. There is no group more definitely and vitally 
interested in parity for the farmer than is industry. We ulti- 
mately intend to limit our plan for parity prices to that part 
of the farm crop domestically consumed, leaving the farmer 
a competitor for foreign markets at world prices. It is the 
intention that the parity price shall give to the commodities 
to which it is applicable a purchasing power for farm neces- 
sities equal to the purchasing power the commodity enjoyed 
from 1909 to 1914, taken as a base period. 


What price parity? 


One bushel of wheat makes 62 pounds of bread, which 
costs the ultimate consumer $5.39, as of October 15 last. 
Deducting the cost of other bread ingredients by formula of 
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the Department of Agriculture, amounting to 60.3 cents, we 
arrive at the wheat component selling price to the ultimate 
consumer of $4.79. Think of this, gentlemen, 1 bushel of 
wheat costs the ultimate consumer $4.79. Out of this the 
agencies beyond the mill receive $3.54. Out of the 60 pounds 
of wheat the miller secures 42.6 pounds of flour and 17.4 
pounds of bran. The combined wholesale price of this flour 
and bran at Minneapolis was $1.42 as of the above date. 
The average wheat price for October 1937 in Minneapolis 
was $1.27 and in Kansas City was $1.06, quotations being 
on different kinds of wheat. The average white wheat price 
in Portland for October 1937 was 90 cents a bushel. 

Insurance of parity would cost about 20 cents per bushel, 
or one-third cent per loaf of bread. This is only 4 percent 
of what the ultimate consumer pays, or 5.5 percent of what 
the transporting, baking, and retailing agencies take out of a 
bushel of wheat sold to the ultimate consumer. 

I present herewith a table giving the wheat-bread yard- 
stick in order to point out the low cost of parity so that my 
colleagues in the House may realize how little would guar- 
antee the wheat grower’s prosperity and prevent his bank- 
ruptey. Can our city friends afford to pass over the facts as 
measured by my yardstick? This minute price differential 
represents the difference between national prosperity and 
national depression. Can we afford to trifle at this time 
with such a small margin? 


The wheat-bread yardstick 


One 60-pound bushel wheat makes 62 pounds of bread. Average price of bread 51 cities, 8.7 cents pound. Consumer pays $5.39 for 
62 pounds bread or 62 loaves 


Selling price of 62 pounds bread, less other ingredients, $4.79. 


Cost (wholesale only) 


(Actual wheat in 62 pounds of bread) 


Transportation from mill and baker’s and retailer’s portion of 1 bushel of 


of flour, $1.25 wheat, $3.54 
Miller's portion 81.42 One bushel wheat makes 42.6 pounds flour, sold wholesale for $1.25, and 17. bran, 
(1 bushel of milled wheat) 55 valued at 17 cents $ DA Eee 
— 
| 5 - Cost of parity per bushel equals 4 percent of what ultimate consumer pays and 5 percent of middleman’s take-off 


[|< ¥% cent. Cost of parity per loaf of bread 


The ever-normal granary 

The ever-normal granary is a much-used and much-abused 
term which concerns the problem of storage. By it, we mean 
the provision of a sufficient quantity of a commodity held 
in storage to carry our people through any emergency like 
drought and disaster. The idea is as old as agriculture itself, 
and it should be put into effect in this country. It will benefit 
the producers, will guard against extortionate prices while 
having the tendency to raise prices from extreme depths, It 
has been said that such a granary would not be needed for our 
white wheat of the Northwest ,because we are always assured 
of an exportable surplus. I agree with that as a general prop- 
osition, but I affirm that when the sale of our wheat is possible 
only through prices which mean ruin for the farmer, he is 
entitled to share in the benefits afforded by storage and in the 
loans provided for other commodities. 

Processing tares—Much ado about nothing 

By a processing tax we mean collection of money at so 
many cents a bushel or a certain price on a hundred pounds 
of flour collected through the mill where the wheat is 
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ground. Practically all wheat is processed through a mill of 
some kind before it is used for human consumption. Feed 
wheats are, of course, excluded, as are wheats used by the 
grower, for seed and other purposes. This processing tax 
was levied under the A. A. A. Act and was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court January 6, 1936. A tremendous amount of 
propaganda has been put through the mails and press and 
over the radio against the processing tax, but there never 
was a fairer tax imposed. The middleman took advantage 
of it to increase prices materially, using the processing tax 
as an excuse. It was a handy peg on which every chiseler 
could hang his excuses for overcharges. If it is again im- 
posed, as I think it should be, some method should be 
devised by which this small amount cannot be carried to the 
consumer, doubled or tripled for the profit of the middleman. 
In other words, we may be approaching that period when 
we must, by law, follow the commodities clear through to 
the consumer, making sure that prices fixed are equitably 
distributed in benefits. Something might be accomplished 
by requiring every baker to mark on the wrapper of each 
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loaf, “Government processing tax on this loaf is one-third 
of a cent.” The Miller-Tydings Act established the prin- 
ciple that the producer has the right to fix the price of his 
product to the consumer. Just how we can make that prin- 
ciple applicable to the products of the farm remains yet to 
be discovered. It would seem that any long-range program 
should be based upon the assumption that users of any prod- 
uct of the farm should be willing to pay the cost of produc- 
tion with a reasonable margin of profit. 

The analysis which I have just given of the cost of 
guaranteeing parity to farmers is, of course, a justification of 
the processing tax, and it ought to be conclusive evidence 
that we should not shy away from that method of collecting 
an almost negligible amount to be returned to the producer 
as a sort of crop-insurance fund. A more enlightened social 
age may have its laws interpreted by a court which will find 
constitutional such an act so essential to the welfare of the 
farming population. If the farmer cannot produce with 
some profit, he must, of necessity, become a charge on so- 
ciety and he will, in his downfall, wreck our whole economic 
fabric. He must be kept in a position to buy the products 
of industry and to make his tax contribution to the expenses 
of government. I was anxious to have a processing tax in- 
cluded in this bill and I fear its successful operation will be 
seriously retarded because of the lack of provision guarantee- 
ing more money for the basic commodities for which we are 
providing a program. It must be remembered that the proc- 
essing tax is a tariff-equalizing tax, to which the farmer is 
entitled by every consideration of justice. The farm pro- 
gram must be financed in some manner. The country should 
not yield to the vicious propaganda apparently designed to 
force the farmer into servitude. There must be some en- 
lightened middlemen who will act from a sense of obligation 
to the public welfare and help the farmer toward stability. 

I realize full well that this brief discussion of technicalities 
is not adequate but it will at least stimulate inquiry. 

MONEY AND SPECULATION IN RELATION TO FARM PRICES 
Speculation 

Speculation in foodstuffs seems to me fundamentally 
wrong, as it forces the producer into an intolerable situation, 
and has a tendency to bear down prices. It should be pro- 
hibited or strictly regulated. I am well aware of the argu- 
ment of the millers who say, “We must have some place like 
the Chicago Board of Trade where we can sell wheat when 
we buy a quantity from a producer; we are millers and not 
speculators, and we simply cannot afford to take the chance 
of a big fall in the price, therefore, if we buy from a farmer, 
10,000 bushels of wheat, we must, in order to play safe, sell 
10,000 in the speculative market.” 

Notwithstanding the value of this device to the millers, 
it is undoubtedly a tremendous handicap to producers who 
have, under the present practice, no voice in the making 
of prices for their products. There seems to be plenty of 
law upon the statute books to enable us to stop this wild 
speculation in foodstuffs, but there is obvious hesitancy 
in its administration in times of need, and the practice 
seems to be to undertake further investigations rather than 
to clamp down with the machinery already provided. There 
have been 15 years of provision for Federal regulation of 
the grain exchanges of the country, and in June of 1937, 
there had been one full year under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. This act was written into the statutes for the purpose 
of insuring fair practice and honest dealing on commodity 
exchanges which have annual trading accounts with an 
estimated value of $25,000,000,000. Since this trading 
in commodity futures has such a definite influence on agri- 
cultural prices, it is important to farmers that proper 
administration in their interest be assured. Undoubtedly the 
Department of Agriculture has at its command definite 
information which could be given to the country in place 
of the daily statements and denials of the press and ex- 
changes in regard to the crop situation in other countries. 
If there has been a great loss through freezing weather in 
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the Argentine, that loss should be accurately estimated by 
the Government’s experts kept there for observation and 
reports, and the actual facts should be made known to our 
people. There are farmers who have been brought to ruin 
through acceptance of misleading and unsatisfactory Gov- 
ernment reports. All of this service should be organized and 
carried on for the benefit of the producers and it should 
never be allowed to degenerate into an arm of the specula- 
tive business. There should be no confusion between grain 
trade propaganda and factual statements on conditions, 
Money 

In this discussion of the farm bill, I cannot enter into 
any satisfactory exposition of the money problem as related 
to commodity prices, and while I believe that it is essentially 
germane, I do not think the time is opportune. I must, 
however, state my belief that our commodity prices are 
bound up in the money question. Certainly the general 
advance in wheat prices from the low period of March 1933, 
has been in large part due to the change in the grains of 
gold in the dollar, which naturally increased commodity 
prices. Some of us believe that if the President would 
cause to be issued the three billions of currency provided . 
in the old Triple A Act, the agricultural situation would be 
much relieved. It should be clearly understood that this in- 
crease of the currency would not affect world prices. The 
cry against so-called inflation is simply manufactured propa- 
ganda, and it should not be allowed to operate against a rea- 
sonable expansion of the currency which would materially aid 
agriculture. The actual governing force in this land which is 
felt in connection with every major effort in this Congress to 
distribute more fairly the wealth of the country is the in- 
fluence of so-called big business on the Atlantic border. It is 
really a big banker influence, it is a money power influence. 
Its tremendous effectiveness has just now been evidenced in 
actually changing the agenda of this special session of Con- 
gress from a program designed to protect the underprivileged 
to one bent upon guaranteeing additional benefits to the over- 
privileged. How, otherwise, can we explain the crushing of 
the people’s power program and the demand for immediate 
action on the excess profits tax? 

In our international exchange of goods, we have not 
progressed beyond the practices of 2,000 years ago when 
traders began to measure values with metals of gold and 
Silver. Our fetish worship of gold has led to the monstrous 
and absurd practice of burying in vaults in our country one- 
half of the monetary gold in the world, leading to un- 
numbered difficulties for those who trade and measure goods 
sold in the world’s markets by the ounce of gold, which is 
the world’s yardstick. When coupled with our trade bar- 
riers, it makes a serious situation for the American exporter. 

Those who cry “Inflation!” when we speak of currency ex- 
pansion should remember that some countries have raised 
commodity prices through this method carefully guarded 
from overexpansion. When the World War was being 
fought, the French franc, in terms of gold, was worth 13 
to 16 cents; today it is worth 3.92 cents and in France the 
prices of wheat and other farm products are higher in the 
currency of the country. In Mexico, today, cotton is selling 
for 66 cents Mexican money. Mexican and French farmers 
can pay their debts and taxes in that cheapened money. 

SUMMARY 


We are asked why we do not bring in legislation covering 
all farm products. I reply that we should first successfully 
handle the five leading farm commodities, adding others as 
methods are worked out for protecting the prices of these 
articles in our own markets. The bill is necessarily somewhat 
sectional because of the nature of these products which are 
generally grown in such great quantities that the surplus be- 
comes a problem. The cotton grower of the South must 
realize that the wheat grower of the West should enjoy the 
protection for which he himself clamors. I make a plea for 
wheat not only because it is the chief agricultural product of 
my section, but because it is more nearly nationally grown 
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than any other one of the five commodities, being produced in 
greater or less quantity in 81 percent of the counties of the 
United States. We must make common cause as American 
citizens against the financial interests which are so short- 
sighted as to be willing to wreck the American farmer, and 
we must unite in a program applicable to farming conditions 
throughout the country. 

We are agreed on the program of withdrawal of submargi- 
nal lands which should never have been plowed; establish- 
ment of the ever-normal granary as a protection against dis- 
aster; and some yielding to control of production when 
accepted as necessary by majority vote. I think we shall ulti- 
mately agree that the money to finance the program which 
will stabilize prices must be raised by a processing tax and 
that the farmer must not look forward to continued sub- 
sidies from the Public Treasury. We shall also be brought to 
agreement on the readjustment of tariffs looking to the re- 
establishment of foreign trade, and the protection of our 
own people from the competition of agricultural products of 
the great commercial growers of countries like the Argentine. 
We want the tariff program drawn by those who will take 
the farmer into consideration. We know, further, that we 
are dependent upon purchasing power of the great masses of 
workers who are gathered in the manufacturing cities of 
America, and we must help to stabilize that purchasing power. 

I believe all our farmers would subscribe to a program 
which would comprehend five other points: 

First. Farm credit through the Government at a rate of 
interest as low as that given by the Government to any 
other class of borrowers, and a farm-credit system actually 
administered by those sympathetic with the farmer. 

Second. Equalization of the tax burden which now bears 
so heavily upon landowners. 

Third. Control of the gamblers who fix farm prices 
through speculative operations. 

Fourth. Adjustment of transportation rates in the inter- 
est of the shipper as well as those of the carrier, with actual 
competition between rail, water, and trucks. 

Fifth. A supply of farm machinery and farm implements 
produced at fair prices free from monopolistic control. 

If there were any legislation which would guarantee us 
these fundamentally important conditions, we farmers could 
feel that we were living on farms we really owned rather 
than existing temporarily on lands which we cultivate solely 
for mortgageholders and tax gatherers. What will happen 
if we cannot be assured such economic conditions? Natu- 
rally, we will be governed by the law of the jungle, the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Farmers will be ruined, insurance com- 
panies, mortgage companies, and manufacturers will feel the 
result and unparalleled disaster will follow. Farmers must 
fight and they must unite for the fight. We must have 
proper laws, and we must, if necessary, have constitutional 
amendments. I am comforted to remember that there were 
three Supreme Court judges who recognized the justice of 
the Triple A Act. We are not helpless in this matter of 
the constitutionality of laws for the general good. We can 
provide different numbers for decisions and we can provide 
a fixed term for judges who are prone to become dictatorial 
and selfish under a guaranty of life tenure. There are 
remedies and there are weapons which were put into our 
hands by our forefathers. 

Speaking for the wheat farmers who survived 1932 with 
wheat prices lower in the United States than in western 
Europe, where they were lower than at any time since Shake- 
Speare wrote, I can say that we take comfort in the fact that 
the quantity of wheat consumed in the United States is fairly 
constant, though slightly decreasing because of changes of 
food habits, some of which are dictated by folly and fashion. 
When times are prosperous people eat more vegetables and 
meat, though the added money keeps the purchase of wheat 
products somewhat stable. We know we cannot expect the 
people of the United States to use all the wheat we raise and 
we know it would not be safe to cut our production to do- 
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mestic consumption, so we must, for safety, produce a surplus 
for storage and for export. Our export quantity should not, 
through a series of years, exceed a hundred million bushels 
annually. We can, in ordinary years, produce 720,000,000 
bushels on 60,000,000 acres, which would leave about 50,- 
000,000 bushels for export. Today, as we attempt legis- 
lation for the wheat farmer, we have 57,000,000 acres of 
winter wheat growing and 23,000,000 acres of spring grain 
yet to be sown, with a probable carry-over of 200,000,000 
bushels on July 1, 1938. Surely, we all realize that the prob- 
lem is intricate and complicated. The powerful financial 
interests must be made to see that our farm program is 
essential to the national welfare. 
I am glad the President said in a recent message— 


I hope and believe the Supreme Court will not again deny the 
farmers the protection which it now accords to others. 


In the long run, public opinion will prevail, and it will sup- 
port good laws. Therefore I feel sure it will support the 
farmer. Chiseled on the beautiful Supreme Court Building 
are the words, “Equal justice under law.” May those who 
make the laws, and those who interpret the laws, and those 
who administer the laws, not forget that this means justice 
for the producer as well as for the consumer. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and also include in the 
Record my yardstick. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is tHere objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cool Ex]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, for more than 10 months, 
as a member of the Committee on Agriculture, I have given 
very careful thought and study to the farm problem. Our 
committee has worked faithfully and diligently in an effort 
to draft an adequate farm measure and to bring to this 
House a well-rounded program. 

At the outset I want to iterate and reiterate that I hate 
and despise the thought of permanently controlling Ameri- 
can agriculture by Federal legislation; but however obnoxious 
the term “control” may be, it is not quite as obnoxious and 
as offensive as the words “bankruptcy” and “starvation.” 
Although I hate the idea of control, I believe that in the 
present situation it is not only the part of wisdom but it is 
actually a national necessity. We have attempted under 
the soil-conservation program to accomplish the desired end 
by means of a voluntary program which permitted partial 
compliance. We now find ourselves buried beneath a great 
abundance, the ill effects of which are visited upon the 
farmers of the Nation. Throughout the country there is a 
great demand for “control.” Some people want voluntary 
control and others want compulsory control. I take the 
position and have consistently maintained that there is only 
one kind of control, and that is compulsory control. All 
other types are nothing more nor less than voluntary cooper- 
ation, which has miserably failed in the tobacco sections of 
the country, as evidenced by the failure of the Tri-State 
Tobacco Cooperative Marketing Association and other efforts 
on the part of farmers to orderly market the production of 
their fields. I still look forward to the time when all Ameri- 
can farmers can go forth in the spring and plant freely and 
in the fall harvest generously, with the assurance that they 
will be able to market their commodities at a profitable 
price; but until we find the markets, either at home or 
abroad, it certainly appears to be the part of wisdom to 
control the marketing of crops in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

At one time I think I was perhaps the only man on the 
Agriculture Committee of the House who stood for the com- 
pulsory-control features which are now incorporated in the 
bill under consideration. I tried to think conscientiously our 
situation through. During the deliberations of the com- 
mittee, prior to the convening of the present session and 
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subsequent thereto, I was conscious of the fact that at the last 
session of Congress we adopted Senate Joint Resoltuion 207, 
in which is stated: 


Whereas it is the sense of Congress that the permanent farm 
pare ems e fundamental prin- 


Eight general principles are enumerated, the fourth of 
which reads as follows: 

That control of agricultural surpluses above the ever-normal- 
granary supply is necessary to safeguard the Nation’s investment 
in loans and to protect farmers against a price collapse due to 
bumper yields resulting in production beyond all domestic and 
foreign need. 

I was also conscious of the fact that pursuant to that 
resolution Congress set apart and earmarked $130,000,000 of 
the funds available under section 32 of Public Law No. 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, for the years 1938 and 1939, for 
the purpose of a price-adjustment payment with respect to 
the 1937 cotton crop; the payments provided to be made— 

To cotton producers who have complied with the provisions of 
the 1938 agricultural adjustment program formulated under the 
legislation contemplated by Senate Joint Resolution 207, Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

I did not feel that the cotton farmers could in good faith 
expect to receive the 3 cents per pound subsidy on the 1937 
cotton crop provided in the legislation I have mentioned 
unless we actually enacted an agricultural-adjustment pro- 
gram for 1938 based upon the principles mentioned in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 207, which clearly contemplated “control 
of agricultural surpluses.” 

Several committee prints contained provisions imposing a 
processing tax upon cotton, wheat, and the other commodi- 
ties mentioned in the bill except tobacco, with the idea in 
mind of raising an additional $100,000,000 for cotton, $100,- 
000,000 for wheat, $75,000,000 for corn, and $11,000,000 for 
rice, which, added to the $500,000,000 which is to be provided 
for the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
the $125,000,000 which has been made available for agricul- 
ture from what is known as section 32 funds, would make 
the bill cost in the neighborhood of a billion dollars. Dur- 
ing the consideration of this general farm legislation con- 
taining the provisions I have just referred to I was unable to 
reconcile the efforts of our committee to add to the cost of 
the bill approximately $300,000,000 for the purpose of “pur- 
chasing compliance” with a control program with the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury to the effect that 
honest effort would be made to balance the Federal Budget 
without imposing additional taxes, and that he expected to 
be able to curtail governmental expenditures to the extent 
of $700,000,000, which curtailment contemplated a reduction 
in the amount which we expect to be made available for 
agriculture. I was also mindful of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court had definitely held in the Butler case that we 
could not use Federal funds for the purpose of “purchasing 
compliance” with contracts, the effect of which was to control 
production of agricultural commodities, and had definitely 
stated that control of production was a field in which the 
Federal Government had no right to enter. In view of 
the situation as I viewed it, I consistently opposed the proc- 
essing-tax provisions in the farm bill and took the position 
that in the event it was deemed necessary or advisable to 
add to the cost of the farm bill that the additional revenue 
should be raised by the Ways and Means Committee, which 
committee is familiar with all of the avenues that are open 
for possible additional taxation and better qualified to devise 
some method of raising additional revenue which would 
cause the tax burden to fall more evenly and more equitably 
upon the shoulders of the taxpayers of this great Nation 
rather than upon particular groups. I have had very little 
experience in the field of taxation, and I believe that if a 
processing tax is to be imposed that it should be imposed by 
the proper committee—the Ways and Means Committee. I 
am opposed to the processing tax for the reason that I have 
the feeling that its ill effects are visited upon cotton pro- 
ducers and the producers of other commodities upon which 
the tax is imposed. Either one of two groups of our citi- 
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zens would certainly bear the burden of any processing tax 
which might be imposed upon cotton, either the cotton pro- 
ducer, whom we are trying to help, or the consumer of 
cotton goods, to wit, the man who wears cotton socks, cotton 
shirts, cotton overalls, and overall jumpers in either the 
rural or urban districts of the Nation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. j 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it necessary for the Ways and 
Means Committee to levy more taxes as a result of this bill, 
in ea gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. COOLEY. In answer to the gentleman’s question, I 
will say that it is not necessary but it may be advisable. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But it is not advisable? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will not say that it is not advisable. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Was it contemplated by the gentleman’s com- 
mittee that such a tax would be levied? 

Mr. COOLEY. At one time during the deliberations of 
the committee the bill we had under consideration contem- 
plated the raising of additional revenue, but I believe that 
the conclusion finally reached was that the entire member- 
ship of the committee would support a request that agri- 
culture be given the full flat sum of $500,000,000 and in addi- 
tion thereto the funds made available under section 32, 
e TRA AAA tin lca ema aca tne ae esta ponder etA) 
culture. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We included that in last year’s tax 
bill and if that is so I am glad to hear it. It is a message 
to the country and to the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee that we are not confronted with the problem of 
are additional taxes to meet any obligations under this 

Mr. COOLEY. I think this bill can be carried out in the 
next year for not in excess of $565,000,000, the 500 mil- 
lion being the amount set apart for the entire soil-con- 
servation program and the 65 million the balance available 
under section 32 after deducting the amount which has here- 
tofore been made available for the cotton price-adjustment 
program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are $125,000,000 customs re- 
ceipts which are available sometime. 

Mr. COOLEY. Approximately that much each year. 

Mr. LAMBETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. LAMBETH. I would like to inquire how much is be- 
ing used of the $125,000,000 provided in section 32? 

Mr. COOLEY. Sixty-five million dollars of the section 32 
fund is to be used each year for the next 2 years in making 
the cotton price-adjustment payments. I do not know how 
much of the remainder of the fund has actually been ex- 
pended or will be expended during the coming years but it 
is all available for the purpose specified in the act. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there for a correction? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I am glad to yield. : 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. As I understand, $130,- 
000,000 of these funds are appropriated to pay the 3-cent 
subsidy on 65 percent of the 1937 crop. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is correct. Sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars of the 1938 fund and $65,000,000 of the 1939 
fund, making a total of $130,000,000, has been set apart 
for cotton. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. So it will all be paid in 
1938? 

Mr. COOLEY. It will be paid in 1938 upon the 1937 crop. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MICHENER. If there are coming into the Treasury 
now vast sums for the taxes under the Social Security Act, 
if these sums are being used, as they are, for the running 
expenses of the Government, and if business should revive 
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and more social-security tax money should come in this 
year, might not these sums be applied here without any 
additional taxes? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think that it would be proper to 
use the social-security taxes for such purpose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman will yield, of course, 
the gentleman does not want to confuse his able argument 
on farm relief with the matter of the taxes mentioned in the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan. These questions 
have no relationship one to the other. 

Mr. COOLEY. I quite agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MICHENER. They ought not to have a relationship 
but they do. The funds are being used. 

Mr. COOLEY. Other civilizations have suffered and 
perished because of a scarcity of food and feed, and fuel and 
fiber, but few if any civilizations have suffered as we are 
suffering on account of an abundance. While we have many 
problems of great importance, I believe that the one word, 
“abundance,” embraces a multitude of them and certainly 
the major problems which confront this Nation at the pres- 
ent time. We have an abundance of labor, an abundance 
of idleness, an abundance of poverty, yet we have an abun- 
dance of everything that the idle and the poverty-stricken 
need and want. In addition to the visible abundance Amer- 
ica has a tremendous reservoir of wealth and treasure yet 
untapped and untouched. 

Somehow I think that those who will come upon the 
stage of action 50, yea, 25 years from now will look back 
upon us as fools for failing to find a fair, a just, and an 
equitable distribution system which would enable us to pre- 
vent suffering and distress in a land of abundance and 
plenty. 

Through the years mankind has sought for and has fought 
for a fair and a just system of government. Even though 
“human welfare” is the specific and precise object of our 
Government we are today still groping in the darkness, 
searching for a more perfect system, a system which will en- 
able us to distribute evenly and equitably the products of 
our fields and factories. This bill is a humble and sincere 
effort. It is a bold and courageous approach to the solution 
of a great and vital problem. 

The farm problem, the problem with which we are now 
dealing, is of first magnitude and of paramount importance. 
It is a fundamental problem, vital to the life and welfare 
and the happiness of our people. If the problem with which 
we are now dealing is one of such importance, let us in the 
course of this debate rise to the full stature of political man- 
hood and lift ourselves above the passions and prejudices of 
partisan politics and in the noble and manly spirit of true 
Americans meet the problem face to face in an honest effort 
to find a solution. Let us break down the barriers to social 
betterment and lift the “bold peasants” of agriculture to 
their proper place in our national economy. To do this we 
need only to apply the ancient rule of righteousness and to 
pursue the true course of justice and truth. This we must 
do if we would save our Nation from the graveyards of 
governments which have been lost in the decay of the 
centuries. 

Mankind cannot ruthlessly rob nature and escape with 
impunity. Either we of this generation or those who are to 
come after us must pay the heavy penalty which is in- 
evitably imposed by that great power which directs the 
destinies of man and controls the forces of nature. For 
decades American farmers and lumbermen have cruelly 
wasted and ruthlessly exploited our forests and the fertility 
of our topsoil. The bill we are now considering extends 
the provisions and the benefits of the Soil Conservation Act 
which has operated with almost universal approval. We 
have embarked upon a program for agriculture which will 
enable our farmers to replenish their depleted forests and 
rebuild and preserve the topsoil of the farm lands of the 
Nation. Now, by this act we are making a bold attempt to 
give the farmers of America the benefit of the protection 
of the interstate- and foreign-commerce clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 
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PROCESS TAX 


My allotment of time will not permit a detailed discussion 
of the many provisions of this bill, which contains 86 pages. 
I shall, therefore, devote the major portion of my time to 
the discussion of the provisions which deal with the market- 
ing of tobacco. 

All tobacco is produced for market and moves almost 
wholly in interstate and foreign commerce. It is sold ona 
Nation-wide market and through the stream of interstate 
and foreign commerce finds its way to the markets of the 
world. Approximately 750,000 farm families are engaged 
in producing and marketing tobacco. History reflects clearly 
the inability of tobacco farmers to effectively organize for 
the purpose of marketing their product. Never before until 
the Federal Government furnished the machinery were they 
able to successfully cooperate so as to provide an adequate 
and balanced flow of their commodity in interstate and 
foreign commerce. The disorderly marketing of tobacco 
causes overcrowding and congestion of existing facilities of 
commerce and materially affects the volume marketed in 
both interstate and foreign commerce. When large and 
burdensome stocks are on hand, manufacturers, buyers, and 
dealers naturally offer lower prices, all of which aggravates 
the unhappy plight of the farmer. When great surpluses 
accumulate, the disastrous effect is always visited upon the 
farmer and is never reflected in the price which the ultimate 
consumer is required to pay for the finished product. 

There is little, if any, relationship between the prices 
received by the farmers and the price paid by the consumer. 
The wholesale and retail prices at which tobacco products 
are sold are influenced by the unusually great amount of 
fixed and invariable elements of cost, such as the Federal 
tax and the policies of manufacturers and dealers. 

The average price received by farmers for all types of 
tobacco in the United States declined from 18.3 cents per 
pound in 1929 to 10.5 cents per pound in 1932, and as a 
result farmers’ income from tobacco declined from $281,000,- 
000 to $107,000,000 for the same period. At the same time, 
the wholesale price of cigarettes was advanced from $6 per 
thousand to $6.85 per thousand, and the profits of 52 leading 
tobacco manufacturers increased from $134,000,000 to 
$146,000,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its agricultural income 
inquiry, states that in 1934, 13 principal tobacco manufac- 
turers purchased the equivalent of 64 percent of the crop, 
and the 3 largest of such manufacturers a quantity equal 
to 46.2 percent of the crop. These same 13 corporations 
sold over 97 percent of the cigarettes, over 90 percent 
of the smoking tobacco, over 75 percent of the chewing to- 
bacco, and over 98 percent of the snuff produced in the 
United States in 1934. The three companies reporting, 
respectively, the largest sales of cigarettes, of smoking to- 
baccos, of chewing tobacco, and of snuff accounted for 80.1 
percent, 64.8 percent, 68.7 percent, and 95.3 percent, respec- 
tively, of the 1934 production of these products. 

No one will question the right of the Federal Government, 
under the interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution, to regulate the facilities of commerce. I am like- 
wise sure that no one will question the right of Congress, 
by legislation, to exclude from commerce articles which are 
inherently bad such as harmful drugs, narcotics, gambling 
devices, intoxicating liquors, and the like. If we have the 
right to prohibit and to exclude, it seems to me that we 
would naturally have the right to regulate and control the 
flow of the commodities which move into the stream of 
and upon the facilities of both interstate and foreign com- 
merce without applying a test of morality and without the 
necessity of testing the article for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not it is immoral, vicious, or calculated to 
impair or destroy the health, the mind, or the character of 
our people. 

In the event a sovereign State seeks to impose burdens upon 
interstate commerce, notwithstanding the character of the 
commodity with which it is dealing, certainly no one would 
suggest that the Federal Government under the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution would have no 
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right to remove the burden. I am sure that there is ample 
authority to justify this position. If the Federal Govern- 
ment in removing a burden on commerce placed upon it by 
a State law need not inquire into the character of the article 
or commodity which the State is attempting to deal with, 
and if the Federal Government has a right to exclude from 
commerce articles which are manufactured in violation of 
State laws, it appears to me logical that Congress has a right 
to regulate the flow of farm commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. If the marketing of an abnormal surplus 
actually casts a physical burden upon the facilities of com- 
merce and at the same time results in disastrously low prices, 
bankruptcy, and starvation to the farm population, and at 
the same time fails to benefit the ultimate consumer, it ap- 
pears that the Federal Government would have a right to 
regulate the flow of such commodities in commerce. The 
reverse of this situation is that in the event of abnormally 
low yields of agricultural commodities these same facilities 
of commerce must remain idle and the ultimate consumer 
required to pay unusually high prices for the necessities of 
life. By regulating the flow of farm commodities in inter- 
state commerce Congress may prevent disastrously low prices 
to producers and unusually high prices to consumers and 
Telieve the facilities of commerce from extraordinary burdens 
by Federal legislation which regulates yet provides for an 
adequate and balanced flow year in and year out of farm 
commodities which find their way into the stream of inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Objection has been made to the provisions of the bill which 
requires the Secretary to conduct a referendum among farm- 
ers who are to be subjected to the quota provisions for the 
purpose of determining whether or not such farmers are op- 
posed to the imposition of such quotas. The objection is 
made on the ground that it constitutes an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power. The proposed legislation 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
ascertaining a given set of facts, to announce a marketing 
quota to apply to a certain agricultural commodity. The an- 
nouncement will be made before quotas are actually put into 
operation, but for all intents and purposes the quotas so 
imposed by such announcement remain in full force and 
effect as a matter of law, but thereafter, if the Secretary, 
after conducting the referendum, finds that more than one- 
third of those voting in the referendum are opposed to the 
quotas, he shall announce the result of the referendum and 
such quota shall not become effective. I assume that no 
one will question the primary standard which Congress pro- 
poses to lay down to guide the Secretary in making his first 
determination with respect to the marketing quota. If we 
have a right to pass a Federal law to become operative upon 
the happening of a future event, to wit, certain determina- 
tion to be made by the person designated for that purpose, 
and would stop there, I assume that no one would question 
the constitutionality of the act as being an unwarranted 
delegation of legislative power. Now in this act we go a 
step further and require the same person who in the first 
instance makes the determination to do something more, to 
wit, conduct a referendum for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the law shall become operative. Since the 
referendum is subsequently required instead of being an ex- 
tension of the delegation of power through the Secretary to 
those subject to the marketing quota, it appears that it is 
actually a limitation imposed by Congress upon the exercise 
of that power. Upon a certain determination the law be- 
comes operative. Upon a certain subsequent operation the 
law becomes inoperative. 

In the first instance the Secretary’s determination is based 
upon statistical data. In the second instance it is based 
upon the wishes of more than two-thirds of the citizens to 
be affected by the law. If the statute shall become effective 
upon the happening of a contingency in the first instance, 
why not upon the happening of a different contingency in 
the second instance? The provisions objected to delegate no 
creative power. It presents only the question of whether a 
regulation may become effective unless one-third of those 
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voting are opposed to the regulation. I am frank to confess 
that I do not know of any Supreme Court decision dealing 
with a Federal statute exactly in point, but it appears that 
the principle here proposed is analogous to the local-option 
laws which have now become generally recognized as con- 
stituting a valid delegation of power. In many cases involy- 
ing local-option laws and zoning ordinances, emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that the contingency or event upon 
which the making of the law effective depends may be the 
approval of persons immediately interested. 

The local-option feature of the statute does not delegate to the 
counties the power to declare what the law shall be or how it 
shall operate when it becomes effective, but it enables the coun- 


ties, respectively, to determine by an election whether certain pro- 
visions of a oe statute shall become opera 


a act of the State of California koning for the creation 
of cooperative irrigation districts by petition and the voting 
of landowners, which districts, when so created, should have 
a designated form with prescribed powers, including the 
power to make assessments, was held not to constitute an 
invalid delegation of power (Fallbrook Irrigation District v. 
Bradley, 164 U. S. 112). It is competent for the legislature 
to enact a law complete in itself to take effect of its own 
force upon the happening of a contingency, The provisions 
of an act that a law take effect upon the casting of a desig- 
nated affirmative vote provided for in the act is to make 
the act complete in itself, effective upon the happening of 
the stated contingency. This contingency is the affirmative 
vote, and there can be no valid objection to such selection 
by the law as the basis upon which the complete terms of the 
act are to operate. 

The case of the United States against Edwards, decided 
July 22, 1937, by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, has held the producer-approval provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act valid in the following language: 

The fact that if the findings satisfy the statutory requirements , 
for the regulation but the order “shall become effective” only on 
the making of the marketing agreement and consent of the grow- 


ers, confers merely the power of negation and not of creation on 
the shippers. * * * 

We think it clear that there is no delegation of legislative au- 
thority to private individuals affected by the 5 of the 
act which are assailed here. It is the Secretary who makes the 
decisions and issues the orders; not the growers or handlers, whose 
approval he must have. 

We therefore conclude that the act before us contains no dele- 
1 of ip Baar authority either to the Secretary or to private 


If the referendum provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act are valid—and they have been specifically so held 
by the circuit court of appeals in California—there can be 
no question about the provisions with which we are here 
concerned. 

The very nature of the law we are about to enact de- 
pends upon the public will for its wisdom, and none of us 
need to feel that our confidence or our courage is impaired 
by being willing to ascertain the wishes of the group of pro- 
ducers affected and making this the contingency upon which 
the operation of the law will depend. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, it is always easy to 
find fault. One of the lesser poets said that it is a meaner 
part of sense to find a fault than to taste an excellence. 
There are 435 of us, and unanimity of opinion is neither de- 
sirable nor possible. I do not expect my friend to agree with 
me 100 percent of the time, for then he would not be my 
friend. There would be something wrong with him or with 
me if we always held the same views and opinions and beliefs. 

There are many things about this bill concerning which 
we may disagree. I believe many statements in the minority 
report are correct. I believe the American market belongs 
to the American farmer. Certainly, it does not belong to the 
foreign farmer. Insofar as we are able to produce agri- 
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cultural products in America we ought to give the American 
farmer leave to do so, 

I also believe in many of the principles of the dual-price 
bills for agricultural products which have been before Con- 
gress and have received public discussion. There were, for 
example, the McNary-Haugen bill and the domestic-allot- 
ment bill, both dual-price bills which set up plans whereby 
there would be one price for agricultural production which is 
consumed in the domestic market and another for produc- 
tion which goes into the foreign market. There are before 
us now several such bills, including the Eicher-Massingale 
bill, which provides for cost of production and also for a 
dual price. 

In every industry society owes it to the workman to pay 
him the cost of production. I am wearing a pair of shoes, 
you are wearing a pair, and everybody else is, and I say to 
you that society owes it to the men who made these shoes 
that they should get a price for their labor which will enable 
them and their families to live happily and enjoy the comforts 
of a Christian civilization in this twentieth century. There- 
fore, I can go along with the principles of the bills which 
seek to give cost of production to American farmers. But it 
is certain that we are not going to have a chance to pass 
such a bill, and I want to support the best bill I can. The 
perfect farm bill will never be written. Further, notwith- 
standing the remarks this afternoon of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Kansas, I would like to give dairymen more 
protection under this bill, and see to it that sanitary regu- 
lations should be put into force so as to require the importer 
of foreign dairy products to meet the same sanitary require- 
ments the American producer or manufacturer of dairy 
products must meet. 

I believe these things are almost axiomatic. Neverthe- 
less, as was stated by the eminent gentleman from Mis- 
souri yesterday, I want to vote for the best bill for which 
I have an opportunity to vote. I do not believe I ought 
to reject a chance to help just because the bill does not 
suit me in all of its particulars. I know that a perfect 
farm bill will never be passed. 

In this connection may I call attention to the statements 
which have been made here that the farm organizations 
do not favor this bill. This may be true, but it is for di- 
ametrically opposite reasons that they do not favor the bill. 
One of the farm organizations maintains that this bill is 
not drastic enough and that it ought to have strict com- 
pulsory features in it, and this group is therefore against the 
bill. Another farm organization contends there should be 
no compulsory features whatever, and it is therefore against 
the bill. A large number of my friends are against the 
bill because it does not provide for cost of production. 

We ought to discover what is the best thing we can get, 
what is the best thing for which we can vote, and then 
support that sort of a bill. It is already apparent that this 
is the only bill, or one substantially like it, that we will have 
a chance to consider; and we ought to examine it to discover 
whether or not it will do good to agriculture. I believe it will. 

Coming down town this morning, I read an editorial in 
the paper stating that the bill controls crop production. As 
regards corn—and I speak for corn, being on the subcom- 
mittee which has considered the corn situation—this bill 
does not deal at all with the production of corn. A man 
in the corn country can plant and produce just as much 
corn as he wants. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman will admit, however, that 
as far as corn is concerned the farmer can plant only as 
much as he is allotted under the soil-conservation program. 
The conservation program is tied right in with this bill. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I am talking about the criticisms 
made against this bill. The conservation bills are already 
the law, and no move is being made to repeal them. Cer- 
tainly they do not provide for less production. They look 
forward to a long-time program to conserve and safeguard 
production. This bill does not lay a hand upon a corn pro- 
ducer at all until the time comes after he has planted his 


corn and grown it—and it may never come—when the Sec- 
retary finds there is going to be a very large production of 
corn. Even then the Secretary does not try to control or 
prevent production, but, instead, he goes to the producer 
and says, “Mr. Jones, there is an abnormally high produc- 
tion this year, and prices will be so low as to ruin you and 
your neighbor. You and he should store a small part of your 
crop in cribs on your farm so as to hold the market on a 
level basis until the time shall come—as it surely will— 
when there is a demand for your surplus. In the meantime 
we will loan you money on your surplus if you need such 
a loan. In any event, do not injure yourself and your 
neighbor by refusing to do your small part.” 

As early as August the Secretary can discover what the 
production is going to be; and if it will be an abnormal pro- 
duction which will affect prices and commerce, he will ask 
farmers to put a small part of that corn into a warehouse 
and warehouse it on the farm. The farmer will not be 
forced to sell it in the markets and give the speculator a 
chance to gamble with it. If the farmer needs some money 
to carry on, they will lend him money upon that warehoused 
corn at a cheap rate. 

When Mr. Jones is told this, I say that as a good citizen 
and out of regard for himself as well as his neighbors who 
are all interested in the price of corn, he ought to go along 
with his neighbors and not be what the labor men out in my 
country call a scab. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. REILLY. Can the Secretary order the warehousing 
of the corn without a vote of the farmers? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I am going to come to that. It is 
provided that the Secretary, when there is a very large 
amount of corn as compared with the experience of the past 
10 years, amounting to 2,858,000,000 bushels, can declare 
that the quota is on, and he then tells the farmer what part 
he must warehouse. The bill provides for a secret referen- 
dum vote of the farmers who will be affected, and if one- 
third of them are against the proposal then there shall 
be no quota and no man will be required to put even the 
small part of his production under seal. But it is a matter 
of dispute as to just how far that referendum can control 
the matter. The minority report states that the finding 
of the Secretary becomes absolute. My good friend and 
eminent jurist, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne], 
says that the minority is in error, and he put into the Recorp 
some authorities which indicate that under the separability 
clause of the bill the whole marketing quota will go down 
if the referendum goes down. My own opinion is that the 
failure of the referendum will not affect the rest of the bill, 
but I am saying also that it is a brave constitutional lawyer 
who is willing to predict just exactly what the Supreme 
Court will decide about it in a year from now. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Secretary does invoke the as- 
sumed powers we are speaking about and forces the ware- 
housing of the corn on the farm, where is the farmer to 
secure the money with which to buy the material to build 
the new barn within which to store the corn? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I may answer you by saying that the 
proposal is to lend him money which he can use to improve 
his farm, and every farmer in the corn country ought to 
have a corncrib, and I believe that 99 percent of them do 
have suitable corncribs, I have lived all my life in the 
center of a great corn-producing area and I do not know 
of any farmer who does not have a corncrib of some kind. 
It may be he would have to fix it up a little, but he can 
run a partition through for the sealed part if he wants to, 
and there would not be a great amount of hardship. They 
all have corncribs anyway, and if they do not, then they 
really ought to have, for their own benefit. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the sections of the country where 
acreage is being shifted from other crops to corn, in my 
travels I have noticed in the last 3 years that such cribs are 
not available. 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. They are available in the commercial 
area. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentleman will find in his 
own State where I have lived, when you go into warehousing 
corn, under such a program as this, additional corn space 
will have to be provided. If the farmer goes to the bank 
and borrows the money and puts up a new crib or provides 
additional space and the program is changed within a year 
or two, his space is worthless to him. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I will say to my friend from Michigan 
that storage will not be required often—perhaps once in 
every 8 or 10 years—and when it is required no great amount 
of the whole product of any one farmer will need to be 
sealed. He will have plenty outside of the seal. I can- 
not agree that such a corncrib is a worthless increase to his 
farm. There is no improyement upon a man’s farm that 
would be of more value than to have a corncrib if he does 
not now have one. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am talking about additional corn- 
storage space. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I do not know the districts to which the 
gentleman refers, but I am very familiar with my section of 
the country, which is in the heart of the corn area. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion, as a member of the committee. Is it not true that in 
the Southern States they are shifting to the production of 
corn. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. It may be true. And it is true that the 
Southern States are not affected by this bill one whit, be- 
cause they are not in the commercial corn area, and when 
such a time shall come, then it would be proper for Con- 
gress to take care of that situation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; that is a fine point to bring out. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, GILCHRIST. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has referred to the 
commercial corn areas. I note in the reports that the State 
of Michigan is included as one of the States in that area. 
I find upon investigation, and as shown to the House by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] with his map, 
there are but three counties in the State of Michigan in 
the commercial corn area and these three counties come 
within the district that I have the honor to represent. If 
those three counties in my district are controlled by the 
quota and are entirely surrounded by counties in the same 
district not controlled by the quota, then will my farmers 
living within those three counties be compelled to store this 
corn or suffer the penalty, while their neighbors, with just 
as good fields and just as good corn and within less than 
a half mile distant, be permitted to grow all the corn they 
want and not be controlled? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. In regard to that matter, which has 
been bruited about here as a great objection to the bill, I 
say to the gentleman from Michigan that this bill does not 
affect any county which does not raise more than four bush- 
els of corn to the acre and does not affect a farmer who does 
not raise more than 400 bushels to the farm, and if the gen- 
tleman’s people do not raise any more than that, they will 
not be affected by the bill, and they ought not to be because 
of two very important reasons, One of them looks to the 
constitutionality of the act, and the other to the workabil- 
ity of it. It would cost more, and consequently reflect into 
the amount the farmers would get who are in the commercial 
corn area, to go out and measure the contents of thousands 
of small storage allotments where there is such a small per- 
centage of corn, for the cost of administration in such areas 
would be prohibitive and would absorb the amounts which 
should go to the farmers. Secondly, let me say that this 
bill is a commerce bill, and it ties itself into the constitu- 
tionality of the act because being a commerce bill we find 
that the corn grown by those who are outside of the com- 
mercial corn area does not go into interstate commerce. 
Such are the findings of the committee, as the gentleman 
will see if he has read the report. Therefore, in order to 
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preserve that constitutionality the committee thought it had 
to make the bill as it now-is. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am wondering if the gentleman is quite 
correct there. In my country we do not ship corn out as corn, 
and yet we come within the commercial production area 
because we produce the corn, and we buy corn from Ilinois 
and other States for feeder purposes, and this bill attempts 
to bring us under the commerce clause of the Constitution 
by a recitation of the fact that corn makes hogs and so on. 
We do not ship corn as corn, but we ship corn as livestock, 
so that it seems to me the gentleman’s explanation in respect 
to the commerce clause is not relevant. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. If the gentleman has read the com- 
mittee report, he has discovered that they have incorpo- 
rated the findings of fact regarding that matter of inter- 
state commerce. In order to save the constitutionality of the 
act Congress ought to know the facts under which it becomes 
necessary to control interstate commerce, and that is why 
those facts are put into the report, and as regards the corn 
features of the act, there is a better statement of fact to 
support the constitutionality of the act than is made with 
regard to any other of the five commodities. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes. I may say to my friend from 
Minnesota, that I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman is giving 
a very fine explanation of the bill. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. And I am glad that he is 
doing so. There are 48,000,000 acres of corn land in the 
commercial corn area and 54,000,000 acres outside of the 
commercial corn area. Does the gentleman believe that 
there will be any expansion of corn production in the 54,- 
000,000 acres outside of the commercial corn area? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. So far as that goes, if that should come 
about, they will automatically come within the corn area 
under the terms of the bill, because they then will be coun- 
ties which produce an average of 4 bushels of corn to the 
acre, so that my dear friend from Minnesota who represents 
a congressional district which does not sell any corn, but 
which for the most part buys feed, will no doubt learn that 
that will not affect him to any great extent. While the 
acreage outside of the commercial area seems large, the fact 
is that this acreage produces very little corn, and less still 
that ever reaches into the channels of interstate commerce. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. And I say to the gentle- 
man that my entire congressional district is in the commer- 
cial area. When does the gentleman anticipate the corn 
provisions will go into effect so that the marketing quotas 
will become operative? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. They could go into effect in 1938 but 
may not before 1939. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. What is the gentleman’s 
own opinion about the time when these corn quotas will go 
into effect, as the bill is written? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. They will go into effect as soon as the 
Secretary finds that there is a quota of corn being raised in 
this country of 2,858,000,000 acres. This may not happen for 
10 years—it may never happen. 

Mr. LUCAS. Two billion nine hundred and fifty-eight 
million acres. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Very well. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Just one more question, and I will re- 
lease the gentleman. We are having an emergency session 
of Congress here to pass farm legislation. Prices are falling 
on corn and other farm commodities. If this bill is not to 
go into effect until the latter part of 1938 and 1939, how can 
we raise farm prices, or, what is this special session of Con- 
gress for anyway? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Well, the President did not call either 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] or myself 
into conference when he decided to call this extra session. 
Personally, I would much rather stayed at home with my 
grandchildren than to have been down here, but we are here, 
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and now we ought to go ahead with this farm program. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am glad the grandchildren are all right 
and you are back in the House with us. I would like to ask 
one question along the line of the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. I have 22 counties 
in my district and 20 of them are in the corn area. Two of 
them are not in the corn area. They will raise more than 
4 bushels to the acre, and more than 400 bushels to the 
farm. Will those two counties be affected in any way by the 
allotment plan? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The time may come when they will be. 
As soon as they commence to raise the amount of corn which 
puts them into the commercial area, they will be. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is what I want to find out. Just as 
soon as those two counties raise as much as those in the other 
counties, they will come under the plan? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That is my understanding of it. When 
any county raises more than 4 bushels per acre over the 
whole county, then it will come in. 

Mr. STEFAN. Some of those counties marked “pink” in 
the market quota have not raised any corn for 4 years. Why 
should they need that particular quota? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I do not know, because it has been said 
to us that no county is in the commercial area unless it 
raised more than 4 bushels per acre. I think that allow- 
ance was made for abnormal conditions on account of 
droughts, and this probably affected the matter and affords 
an explanation. 

Now, it is quite apparent that I am not to be allowed to 
proceed with my speech because gentlemen desire so much 
information. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado.. Will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I am sorry to feel that I have 
to interrupt the gentleman, but the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has raised a most important point, as to when this 
legislation goes into effect. When I had the floor yesterday 
the gentleman from Minnesota interrupted me to say that 
this legislation would not go into effect until 1939, and that 
being the case what were we here for, and I said, “If that 
is the case, we are here for no purpose.” The gentleman 
being a member of this committee, as I understood him a 
moment ago, started to take the position that this legisla- 
tion went into effect in 1938. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Now, I do not yield any longer. I 
cannot yield for a speech here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. When does it go into effect, in 
the opinion of the gentleman? In 1938 or 1939? I think 
that is a very important question. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I say that as to corn it can go into 
effect in 1938, according to what the product will be in 1938, 
and I will not yield to the gentleman any longer. It may 
not go in then. I have given him a specific answer as to 
corn. It can go in, according to what the product will be, 
in 1938. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a short 
question? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman made the statement a mo- 
ment ago that the quota would not go into effect unless there 
were produced 2,600,000,000 bushels of corn, as the bill is 
written at the present time. I think the gentleman is in 
error on that. It should be 2,920,000,000. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. IfI said that, it should be 2,858,000,000. 
If I said the other, I was in error. I did not mean to say 
it. It will vary somewhat, because this figure is based on 
the experience of the past 10 years. 

Mr. LUCAS. One further question: In the event that 
during the next 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 years any one of those 
years, we should not reach the 2,858,000,000 bushels, this 
law will never be effective as far as quotas are concerned; 
is not that true? 


Mr. GILCHRIST. It is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. And we will still be operating under the Soil 
Conservation Act? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I intend to speak about that later. 

Gentlemen, I should not be expected to divert myself all 
the time in answering these questions. Let me proceed. 

This bill, I said, is not a crop-production bill. It does not 
regulate crop production at all. It may at long intervals 
put some surplus corn into storage. 

I recall many years ago that I listened to a speech made 
by that good old Republican Governor, Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois. In this speech he described how as a young 
Iowa boy—and he was born in Iowa not far from where I 
live; he used to work upon a farm—and how that he would 
wake up some rainy morning from his sleep under the eaves 
of the farmhouse and hear the rain upon the roof. He was 
very happy to know that that day he would not have to go 
out in the hot sun and work and to realize that the rain 
was fructifying the fields and making fine crops. Then he 
went on to tell us about how he had discovered in later life 
that oftentimes a bumper crop brought the farmer less 
money in the aggregate than a short crop, and he ended 
his speech always with a fine peroration in the praise of the 
farmer and said he had now come to the view that he did 
not know whether he ought to pray for rain or thank God 
for the drought. [Laughter and applause.] And in the lan- 
guage of Governor Lowden, I hold to the theory that the 
agricultural problem should not be treated in a partisan 
manner. And as a Republican representing the outstanding 
agricultural State of the Union, I propose to support the best 
measure that I can in the interest of farms and farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Iowa 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. So that when the time shall come that 
there is such an abnormal crop of corn, it will be the duty 
of a good neighbor to accept the storage quota and accept a 
loan upon it, and then know that he, in the end, will be 
benefited and his neighbor will also be benefited, and that 
the world will better prosper because of this legislation. 

This is not a scarcity program. It does not provide for 
any scarcity in the cornfields at all. It cannot. The sun is 
soon going to come up from the Tropic of Capricorn toward 
Iowa, and in the springtime the farmers are bound to go 
out and prepare their fields and plant their corn, and it will 
not be until fall comes that they will know what the produc- 
tion will be, or whether there will be any storage at all. 
There will not be any storage required of them if this bill 
is not amended—and I think it should not be amended— 
there will be no storage at all, oftener perhaps than 1 year 
in 8 or 10, if past experience is a guide. No one can tell 
precisely when that will be. If the bill as now written 
had been in force for the past 12 years there would have 
been once only (in 1932) that storage quotas would have 
gone into effect, and possibly not then according to whether 
the referendum vote carried or not. The purpose is not to 
make scarcity, but to level out the prices and prevent ex- 
treme ups and extreme downs. The trouble has been that 
we have had a sad and a bad experience with farm prices. 
Of a sudden they would drop away down. After a while 
they would come back, but the poor devils who were in at 
the time it dropped—and I use the expression “poor devils” 
as a term of love and affection—are out, they are dead, 
they never can be resuscitated or resurrected; and that is 
why we have all of this trouble in the farm area, that is 
why we have so much tenancy, that is why in some parts 
of the country one farm out of every six, as was stated yes- 
terday, has been foreclosed, that is why up in one county in 
my district one farm out of seven has been foreclosed in 
the past few years, that is why in one of those counties 
tenancy exists to the extent of 60 or 70 percent. It is an 
unholy, unwarranted, and unwholesome thing. 

So it is our duty as neighbors, if necessity arises, to ware- 
house a part of this corn. Then we shall have a level and 
profitable price for corn; there will not be those sags, or 
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those inflated high prices; and that is the purpose of the 
ever-normal-granary plan, that is why it will help the pro- 
ducing farmers as well as the ranchmen and the feeders. 
They will not have to pay such high prices in what other- 
wise will be times of scarcity, nor will the grower suffer such 
low prices, because it is a bill to make level prices in times 
of adversity and prosperity, of anemia and obesity. On 
this score the Secretary has said that this is only to be used 
in times of necessity and as a last resort. The Administrator 
said in Chicago day before yesterday, as stated by my friend 
from Missouri, that it was not to be used as compulsion ex- 
cept under the utmost extremity. 

Mr, Chairman, I think yet that something ought to be 
said for the farmer. I will tell you why. Within the week 
there was in this Capitol a friend of mine who represents 
and is an exponent of Wall Street. I am glad he is; I am 
very glad he is. He has been successful. If I should ever 
want to borrow any money, I think I could probably get it 
from him. He went on to discuss this proposition and he 
told me that the farmers did not need any help, that the 
trouble with the farmers was in their heads. That is his posi- 
tion. That is the position of many friends of Wall Street. 
The farmer is just as intelligent as men in any other calling, 
in fact I think he is more so. We have the highest per- 
centage of literacy in Iowa to be found anywhere in this 
country. If the farmer is lazy, he ought not to prosper, but 
he works harder and he works longer hours than any other 
man. He works 12 hours every day, 52 weeks, 365 days in the 
year, including the Fourth of July, Ground-Hog Day, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, and all the rest of them. 

And so, briefly to answer this friend from New York 
City, Wall Street does not consider all the facts, The 
farm income last year was only 9.4 percent of the whole 
country, while its population was 25 percent. Some years 
ago we farmers had 20 percent of the income. In 1936 the 
farmer had available for living only $182 per capita while 
all the other people of this country had available for 
living $580 per capita, including paupers, residents of the 
poorhouse, and the unemployed. I find that the ratio 
of prices received by farmers to the prices they paid, as 
shown by a bulletin from the Agriculture Department, which 
came to your desks this morning, is only 84 percent. In 
this regard, when farm prices were way up because of 
scarcity caused by the drought—when prices of corn were 
Way up on account of the drought, it was claimed by par- 
tisans to be on account of the Democratic administration; 
but now that corn prices are way down again I find that 
these bulletins and these partisans say that it is the fault 
of the Lord himself, because he gave us too much rain and 
sunshine. We find that the farmers of this country down 
to this month of December, on account of the decline in 
corn prices from $1.212 per bushel in May 1937 to 62.3 cents 
in October, have lost the enormous potential sum of nearly 
$1,651,817,839, on an indicated crop this year of 2,651,817,839 
bushels. What we want is to have these prices stabilized. 
We do not so much need an enormously high price in time 
of scarcity as we do a good price at all times; nor do we 
want a poor price when there is great abundance. 

The return to farm operators in 1935 on the basis of 
money invested was only one-fifteenth of 1 percent. What 
return does Wall Street get? The index of farm-implement 
prices in October of this year was 96 while the index price 
of corn was only 79; and so I could continue giving you a 
list of figures that would be staggering to show you how 
the farm industry is yet in subjection and despair. I do 
not think it necessary to name these figures to this body 
but call attention to them because of what was said to me 
by my good friend from Wall Street 2 weeks ago. 

Concerning the noncommercial corn area I find that pro- 
duction is so small that there is not much remaining after 
taking out consumption on the farm itself. But even this 
balance of corn produced in the noncommercial areas does 
not enter much into interstate commerce. A great share of 
it is consumed locally and by neighboring farmers. In the 
commercial corn area the case is different and 1,300,000,000 
bushels go into commerce. That is why this bill is written as 
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it is. And the surplus that does go into commerce is the 
thing that destroys prices. Corn has many peculiarities, the 
most vital of which, so far as price is concerned is the varia- 
bility in production: Prices up, prices down; meat high, 
meat low; it is not exported, it is not processed. I learn also 
that there are many farm areas which want cheap corn, and 
that these areas have representation on this floor. 

There is such a thing as the corn-hog ratio. It has been 
found that 11 bushels of corn makes 100 pounds of hogs; so 
when corn is 50 cents a bushel 100 pounds of hogs can be 
grown for $5.50. If hogs are then selling for $7 it is plain 
that there will be a profit in raising them. When corn is 
very low everybody rushes into hogs; and on account of the 
very low price now they are out all through the country 
buying gilts. This will make a big hog production next fall. 
That is exactly what they are doing. The hog raisers at the 
present time think there is a profit in hogs because they can 
make 100 pounds for a few dollars, but when next fall comes 
and they throw that enormous production of hogs onto the 
market they will realize that what is needed is a level corn 
price over the years. They will see that they will benefit as 
the result of such a proposition as we have before us. At the 
present time there is a scarcity of hogs, and we have the 
lowest hog population that has happened in any year of 
this century, except one, Consequently there is no great 
demand for corn to feed to hogs that are not here. 

We also want parity for the corn industry. Parity price is 
about 87 cents, but we are not getting it. 

We are getting now about 37 cents in my community and 
we can scarcely hope for anything more unless such a bill as 
this is passed. 

Mr, CARLSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
cHRIsT] is a distinguished member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and has spent weeks studying this bill as well as all 
agricultural legislation considered in Congress for many 
years; therefore, I would appreciate very much if he would 
state whether or not he believes this bill will give the farmer 
parity prices that they deserve. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. No. I maintain, however, it is march- 
ing toward that objective. I maintain that it will make for 
higher prices, although I do not think Utopia will come as 
soon as you yote “aye” on this bill. We must still continue 
to try to protect the farm industry just as we have been 
trying to do in the past. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I have enjoyed the gentleman’s discussion 
very much. The point is if this legislation is enacted into 
law it will prevent a wide spread in the valuation or the 
price of corn by maintaining a price level. It has nothing to 
do with creating a scarcity or surplus, is that not the fact? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes; that is the fact. That is my 
belief. It gives a level price and a profitable price in all 
years. 

We have talked about corn loans with reference to this 
bill. The very first corn loan or warehousing act ever passed 
in this country was passed by the Legislature of Iowa and 
this was when I was in the State senate. 

I, together with another gentleman, wrote it and I am very 
glad to say that nothing has met the approval of the public 
generally more than have those provisions with reference to 
warehousing corn on the farms. As soon as that bill was 
passed in Iowa the rest of the States commenced to see its 
beneficial effects an¢ they passed similar acts. When Henry 
Wallace, as Secretary of Agriculture, came down here he 
used that act because he was acquainted with the Iowa law. 
I am glad to say that that act is one of the things I take 
pride in having had something to do with during my own 
public service. These corn loans have never lost the Gov- 
ernment a single cent. 

They are making loans now and it has been published that 
the loans are based on 50 cents, but this is not quite the fact 
because they are taking out substantial percentages for 
moisture. They have moisture testers and machines in Des 
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Moines, and under the present practice in order for a man 
to get a loan he must take his kernels of corn—I do not 
know how many—and send them to Des Moines and there 
the exports put those kernels through some scientific ap- 
paratus. In my hand here is a picture of the machines they 
use. They send the corn there to be tested for moisture. I 
do not think that is a well considered idea because you 
can tell in other and cheaper ways and by measuring a corn 
crib about how much moisture it has. You can tell what 
the corn ought to be and how many bushels there are. I 
criticize this in the hope the method will be changed. I do 
not like the idea of sending this corn away and having some 
expert examine it at great distances from home. 

May I say also that some kind of control is necessary in 
order to get these loans. An attempt will be made to reduce 
this control feature and I hope it will not succeed because 
with the bill in force and with the ever-normal granary 
features in force, we may look forward in the future to a 
leveling out process, and the control measure here written 
and accepted by the committee is much better than in the 
Senate bill, and should be adhered to as the opinion of this 
House so far as corn is concerned. 

I did hope to discuss the question of constitutionality, but 
I have already referred to my views on that question. I 
think it is a brave man who will say what the court will do. 
I call attention to the fact that my friend, the eminent 
jurist from Iowa, says that the whole corn quota provisions 
in the bill will fall if the referendum provision falls, while 
the minority report says that is not so, that only the refer- 
endum provision will fall and that the provision for quota 
and warehousing control will still live. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has spoken of the ever- 
normal-granary plan. He is one of the leaders in behalf 
of the farmer. He has given much attention to that propo- 
sition, and we all appreciate his courtesy in answering ques- 
tions. Will he tell me whether or not, in his judgment, it is 
possible to have the ever-normal granary without com- 
pulsory control? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I would answer the gentleman by say- 
ing, in the long run, I think not. I think there must be 
some kind of control, just such control as is set forth in 
this bill, a control that will be used only in an extreme case, 
as I have heretofore pointed out. It will be very seldom 
used, but it is necessary to have some control because Mr. 
Jesse Jones over there in the R. F. C., I understand, is look- 
ing after the money that is supplied to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that makes these loans to the farmers, 
and he wants to know that these loans will be repaid, and 
he wants to know further about the security and the control 
features, and he wants to know that there will not be too 
much corn go into commerce and thereby destroy prices. 

Mr. MICHENER. The control, then, as a matter of fact, 
will depend upon Nature because Nature controls the corn 
crop and nothing else? Planting does not control the 
production. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. From our past experiences with Nature 
I may answer that the control features will not go into effect 
except in the cases I have mentioned when there is an 
extremely high production, perhaps in 8 or possibly 10 years; 
and even then there will be a very small part of the corn that 
will be required to be stored. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that the Goy- 
ernment has been making loans on corn for the last 3 or 4 
years without the necessity of compulsory marketing control? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. It has made loans; yes. There has not 
been a great production in the years in which it has made 
them. There have been times of scarcity which have affected 
oe amount of the corn crop and therefore the safety of the 
oan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. DONDERO. How does the gentleman justify sup- 
porting this bill when we are buying from the rest of the 
world twice as much in agricultural products as we are 
selling to the rest of the world, I think to the extent of a 
billion and a half dollars which now goes to foreign farmers? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I have already expressed my views on 
that point. That is not affected by this bill. I have stated 
heretofore that I believe the American market belongs to the 
American farmer. 

Mr. DONDERO. Then why should we curtail the produc- 
tion of the American farmer? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. We are not curtaling production at all. 

I have stated to the gentlemen, and I wish to emphasize 
it, that I wish the people who write editorials in the news- 
papers would read this bill. I wish some intelligent state- 
ments would go out about it. There is no attempt in this 
bill to curtail the production of corn—not a bit. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

; Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
ana. 

Mr. O' CON NOR of Montana. I believe it is established 
here that the livestock industry is very important. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Certainly. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. I believe it is also conceded. 
that while you have done wonderful work in connection with 
eric the livestock industry under this bill is not pro- 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I heard the gentleman’s question to 
one of the other speakers. I say the livestock industry is 
protected in this bill, because it is protected against paying 
abnormally high prices for feed. I cannot yield any longer. 

145 MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST, Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman said just a minute ago 
there was nothing in this bill controlling or limiting pro- 
duction. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Of corn. 

Mr. MICHENER. I assume and believe the gentleman is 
possibly correct when he refers to the bill before us, but 
taking into consideration also the Soil Conservation and 
Allotment Acts, with the amendments here provided, such 
control or limitation is provided. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I am yielding to the gentleman for a 
question, and that is all. The Soil Conservation Act is not 
for the purpose of limiting production. It is a real con- 
servation program instead and its purpose is to give us 
ample production over the years for ourselves and our 
children. 

All we are asking by this bill is a leveling of prices, to 
have prices neither abnormally high, because stockmen and 
others cannot stand them, nor abnormally low, because the 
corn grower cannot stand those. We want the farmer to be 
paid a parity price, so that the farmer and his family can 
live in happiness and not in want and worry and fear of 
ejectment. The corn growers ought to have help. One of 
them, a little lady, came to my office and said, “Fred, we 
go without things that are really necessary. We should have 
better times and conditions. We need a great many things. 
We need, for example, a cheap lace curtain on the front 
window. We need a little furniture, and we cannot get it 
under the present prices which we are forced to accept. I 
wish something would be done. We need a new bedstead. 
We need some things in the way of clothing for the little 
girl, who goes to school. I myself need a new winter cloak, 
but I am willing to skimp along if you take care of the chil- 
dren.” These folks are trying to save their farm from the 
sheriff, but they are just about two jumps ahead of him and 
chances are he will catch up with them in the next year 
unless some help is given. I am hopeful this bill will give 
them help. 

Mr, WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, WEARIN. A moment ago the question was raised of 
the advisability of this bill in view of the fact agricultural 
products are coming into this country. With a new crop 
coming on, as it is, agricultural importations have gone 
down from $45,000,000 in June to $19,000,000 in October. This 
shows the effect of a new crop upon agricultural importa- 
tions into this country. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I think agricultural importations 
dropped off because prices were so extremely low in October 
that even cheap foreign farm producers stopped shipping 
here. I thank the gentlemen here for their kindness to me. 
As I stated at the outset, I did have in mind that I would try 
to make a speech on the bill, but I was interrupted by ques- 
tioning Members so much I was not able to do so. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST, Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman has made a very thorough 
study of this bill. I am much interested in the provision 
dealing with silage. Am I correct in understanding from 
section 324 that a farmer can place his entire acreage allot- 
ment and additional acreage into silage, and use it? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. This was a matter for merriment in the 

committee. One of the gentlemen stated that a farmer 
would have to know something about differential calculus 
to compute what he would do with silage. I know that the 
man who wrote the minority report studied Ray’s Third 
Part Arithmetic in Iowa about 12 miles from my district 
before he went upinto Minnesota. I wish he had stayed in 
Iowa. If he had, then he would now be able to solve a 
simple problem in percentage. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Cummings]. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, before I start I am going 
tc refuse to yield on the theory that I shall not say anything 
worthy of having questions asked. 

I am a farmer and farming is my business. What is get- 
ting my goat is that every man who has talked on this floor 
has talked about a farmer’s bill. I may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve this is a bill for all the people of the United States. I 
think the most asinine speech I ever heard or read was 
delivered in New York about 4 years ago. The man who 
made the speech was talking to a bunch of laborers, and 
everything he said to them was true. He said: 

For the last 12 years your wages have been getting higher, your 
hours per day have been getting fewer, your food has been getting 
cheaper, and your clothing has been getting cheaper. 

Every statement was true, Their food and clothing be- 
came so cheap there was not a single one of them who had a 
job. They were all out. 

I know figures are rather a queer combination. Sometimes 
you will study them and get one result and sometimes you 
will get another. 

I am going to give you a few later, and I hope you will 
not make a serious mistake about them. You know there 
was a young fellow once who was just married. He had 
married a fine woman, and they concluded they would raise 
a fair-sized family, but he got to looking up statistics deal- 
ing with the past and he discovered the fact that every third 
baby born in the world was a Chinese baby. He went home 
and told his wife that they could not raise this large 
family because he did not want to run the risk. [Laughter.] 

I hope you gentlemen will concede that I am not trying 
to lead you off on a wrong trail, but I do say that this bill is 
of just as much importance to the people who live in the 
cities as to the people who live on the farms, and I am 
going to prove it to you mathematically in a few minutes. 

If we do not receive a decent price for our products—and 
when I saw “we” I mean we, because I am one of the farm- 
ers, and I have never felt at any time that it was necessary 
for me to offer any excuse or apology for being one. I am 
just a farmer; and if we are not prosperous, the men in the 
factories are not going to have a job. We cannot grow crops 
and sell them for less than they cost us and then buy your 
products. 
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I am free to admit that the purpose of this bill is to raise 
the price of farm commodities, and I say that we are just 
as much entitled to this increase in price as the manufac- 
turer of shoes who has a 20-percent ad valorem on every 
pair of shoes, and the tariff you pay on shoes would amount 
to several times as much as the increase in the price of 
food and meat if a processing tax were put on. If I had had 
my way about it, I would have put on a processing tax, and 
I would have put on absolute control [applause] for this 
reason. The Government cannot make a loan to the farm- 
ers on a commodity that will do them any good unless it 
lends them more than a bank would lend them, because you 
must lend them more than the value; and if we are going 
to lend the taxpayers’ money and lend more than the value 
of the products, then we must control the products, or we 
will break the people who pay the money in taxes. 

Now, they talk about regimentation, and this is foolish, 
We have been regimented from the time civilization began. 
Before we had what we call civilization, a man took a club 
and went out and took whatever he wanted, but as the 
population began to increase and as we learned more about 
things, we learned that we must control people, and we are 
regimented all the way down the line. They talk about 
regimenting the farmers. Why, once a year now some man 
appears on his place and says, your farm is worth so much, 
your horses are worth so much, and your houses are worth 
so much and if you do not go to the county treasurer and 
pay so much on a certain day in taxes, we will sell every- 
thing you have got. Also, we start downtown and we come 
to a red light and the law says, “Stop.” It does not make 
any difference whether you want to stop or not, you must 
stop out of respect for the other man’s rights, and if you 
do not stop, there is a penalty. 

If you pass a law that has not a penalty attached to it, 
nobody will obey it. That is what all laws are for, and if 
people were good enough so that we did not need to have 
penalties, we would not need to have a Congress or any 
law at all. Law is just a rule of conduct, and I say there 
is no reason on earth why the farmers should not be told 
what they can raise, just the same as we tell the railroads 
how much they can charge for hauling you so many miles. 
We also say absolutely that you can only lend your money 
for so much, just as we say to the railroads they can only 
charge us so much, and you say to the merchants and the 
people who run restaurants that they must observe certain 
san‘tary rules. In other words, you have no liberties, and 
you should not have any, when they interfere with the rights 
of others. 

You know we have short crops and then large crops. I 
call attention to an injustice, as it were. Recently a labor 
organization in Michigan said that there ought to be a 
strike on the use of meats because meats are so high, and 
then said that cattle were $19 a hundred in Chicago. I 
sold cattle for a good many years, and the top price was 
$19, but I do not suppose that 1 percent of the cattle sold 
in Chicago brought $19, so I wrote to Swift & Co. and asked 
them for the top price for each week beginning with June 
5 and ending with October 30, and the average price as well. 
I am going to give you just a few of the figures. On June 
5 the top price was $14.75, average price, $11.75; August 7, 
top price, $17.15; average price, $13.92; October 30, top 
price, $19.50; average price, $13.60, a spread of $8.12. Yet 
the people were striking because meat was so high, and 
meat was so high because you had a short crop, and those 
steers that brought 19 cents did not make much profit, 
because they had been eating dollar corn for many months. 
This is a matter of misinformation that is spread, propa- 
ganda. I also asked for the average price of all cattle. 
Chicago pays on an average higher prices for steers than 
any market in the United States, because they buy the best 
steers. Here is the average price of meat in 1937: In Jan- 
uary, $7.30—that is, all, all stock killed; February, $7.23; 
March, $7.53; April, $8.22; May, $8.20; June, $8.26; August, 
$8.17; September, $7.66. I say that a reasonable control, a 
real control of agricultural products will keep you people in 
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the cities from being charged for beef on the 19-cent basis 
when the average meat cost is less than 8 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, it gripes me a little because you 
call this a farm bill. It is a bill that will benefit all of you. 
It does not suit me. I might write a bill that would suit me 
better, but I am not saying that it would be a better bill. I 
know that the Agricultural Committee has spent 6 weeks on 
this bill, and I know that we have tried hard and I know that 
we have not been divided on political lines. It is not a politi- 
cal question today as to whether or not we should pass this 
bill. I notice in the morning papers that labor is going to say 
to this Congress, “You cannot have a farm bill until you give 
us a labor bill.” Good God, it is just as much their bill as it 
is ours. We are protecting the laboring man as much as we 
are protecting ourselves. We are trying to do something to 
take care of all of the people. I do not want to make a fire- 
alarm speech, but I say this, and I believe it from the bottom 
of my heart: I have not been a New Dealer just since Roose- 
velt took office. I have tried to make a study of political 
issues all of my life, and I say that if conditions go back as 
they were in 1933, when the granaries of this country are full 
of food and we have more food than we can store, more meat, 
more clothes, all of it selling so cheap as to bankrupt the 
farmers, so that they cannot buy the products of the fac- 
tories, and the laboring people are themselves out of employ- 
ment and the sheriffs trying to sell the farms to the farmer 
again, then what will happen? You know what has hap- 
pened in Germany and in Russia and you know what has just 
taken place in Brazil. You cannot have a nation whose ware- 
houses are full of the necessaries of life and then say to its 
people that they can neither eat nor wear clothes, nor can 
they have a job that will enable them to buy them. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Colorado has expired. 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE]. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I 
have not what I regard as sufficient time to even make an 
attempt to discuss this bill. To my mind it is the most 
important piece of legislation that Congress has ever been 
called upon to consider, and I am giving you the viewpoint 
of the people in the Southwest section of this country. It 
would be a great pleasure to me if I could give my endorse- 
ment to this bill as presented, because I want to go along with 
a committee such as the Agricultural Committee of this 
House. From the chairman of this committee I have received, 
since I became a Member of Congress, the most cordial and 
considerate treatment that I ever was accorded by any person 
in my lifetime, and I have learned to love and appreciate 
him, and I know other members of the committee for whom 
I have a high regard. I know that this committee has 
worked hard in an attempt to bring out a bill that would meet 
the requirements of the farming class of America. I have 
never heard or witnessed a discussion in my life similar to 
the one that we have had on this bill. Practically the entire 
time of the House for nearly 3 days has been taken up by the 
members of the committee in making attempted explanations 
of the bill, and in controversy with other members of the 
committee, who differ from them in what the bill means. 
That is unusual. There is no unanimity of sentiment about 
what the bill proposes to do, and I dare say that, notwith- 
standing all the thought that has been put on the bill by the 
members of the committee, there are no two of them who are 
in complete agreement about the terms and provisions of the 
bill. That ought not to be. It is said by law people that 
brevity usually denotes statesmanship. If that is a true say- 
ing, then this bill is not much of a statesman’s bill. 

The people in my section of the country want a bill they 
can understand. [Applause.] They want a bill that they can 
read. [Applause.] I venture the assertion that you can take 
this bill out to the average intelligent farmer in the country 
and he cannot tell you a thing about it if he studied it all 
night long. The only way that I know for him to do, unless 
he is a specialist in higher mathematics, is to get him a 
logarithm boy and drive out to the end of the row and confer 
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with him, perhaps with some farm agent, and see if he can 
arrive at what the bill means. [Laughter.] You can imagine 
something like this: A fellow drives out to the end of the 
row and he gets under the shade and some messenger from 
the office of the Secretary of Agriculture will come out there 
and he will say, “Now, boy, let us just figure out what you 
are going to get under this bill. All you have got to do is 
something like this: You take the exponent of a certain num- 
ber and the logarithm of another number, and you multiply 
those two together, divide it by pi, take away 175 percent, 
and what do you find?” [Laughter.] That is about the way 
it reads. A farmer cannot understand this bill. I will tell 
you what he can understand. He may not know exactly 
what you mean when you use the term “parity price.” I 
think that term ought to be eliminated from legislative rec- 
ords. A farmer can understand you when you talk about 
cost of production to him. There are Members of this House 
who claim they cannot understand what you mean when you 
say you are going to give the farmer the cost of production. 
Cost of production is as easy of ascertainment as it is to 
find out what a loaf of bread costs you downtown. It is 
easy to find out, but you have not got anything in this bill 
that will give the farmer any light or anything, in my judg- 
ment, that is going to give him any assistance. He is en- 
titled to assistance. Under the program set up in this Nation 
for 150 years he has been left out, and now the Congress of 
the United States, for the first time, has an opportunity to 
go on record for something that will help the farmer perma- 
nently, and help him bridge over the difficulties under which 
he has labored by reason of the inequality of the law; and 
they are not going to do it. They are going to try to choke 
down him a bill that he cannot understand, a bill that means 
nobody knows what. 

Now, if you give him the cost of production, the Secretary 
of Agriculture can determine that almost in its entirety by 
just consulting the Yearbook. You let him ascertain what it 
costs to raise a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn or a pound 
of lint cotton, and let him promulgate that fact, and make 
it a penalty for any buying agent to pay any less than that 
promulgated price, and the farmer knows what you mean. 
You give him that promulgated price, and then the farmers 
of America, the lands of America, can fulfill their mission by 
absorbing the idle element of the country that do not depend 
upon industries for a living. We have no industries in the 
great Central West. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I was interested in your 
suggestion that cost of production might solve some of the 
troubles. Frankly, you will admit that that would be prac- 
tically impossible. No two farmers’ cost would be the same. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. No, sir. I admit that it is perfectly 
possible and -perfectly practical to find the average cost of 
producing all farm products. I will say that you can readily 
understand it if you will get H. R. 8522, that has been pre- 
pared by Mr. EIcHER and myself, combining the elements of 
the two bills that we introduced. Any child can understand it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. No, sir. I have not time to yield now. 
If you will take that bill and read it and make a motion to 
recommit this bill and substitute that bill in its stead, you will 
then accomplish for the common ordinary farmer in America 
something that he has hoped for and dreamed about for 150 
years but has never yet been able to approach. [Applause.] 
You give him the cost of production for what he raises and he 
can take a place on a higher stratum of society. He can 
make a living for his family. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Forp] such time as he desires. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in the consid- 
eration of the farm bill now before the House its is our duty 
to be especially certain of taking care of the small farmer. 
I do not wish to see him made the object of discrimination 
or subjected to unfair treatment in the administration of this 
bill after it becomes a law. With this purpose in mind I have 
prepared three amendments to the bill and I wish to insert 
them at this point in the Recor» so that they may have the 
careful study of all interested Members between now and 
the time when the parliamentary situation will allow me to 
offer them. 

These amendments are not designed to tamper with State 
quotas but are intended to force a fair allotment to every 
farmer in the State, large or small. One county cannot be 
favored over another county. 

I first include the material in the bill, which I propose to 
change, and immediately following I insert the amendments. 
The comparison is plain. 

Beginning with line 5, page 6, reading down to the period 
in line 17, we find the following: 

(3) In the case of cotton, 95 percent of the State acreage allot- 


tioned annually by the Secretary, through the local committee, 
among the farms within such county or area on which cotton has 
been planted at least once during the 5 years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which the allotment is made, so that the allot- 
ment of each farm shall be a prescribed percentage of the average 
(during such 5-year period) of the tilled acres of the farm; which 
percentage shall be the same for all farms in the county or area. 


This should be stricken out and replaced by the fol- 
lowing: 

(8) In the case of cotton, 95 percent of the State acreage allot- 
ment shall be apportioned annually by the Secretary the 
farms within the State on which cotton has been planted at least 
once during the 5 years immediately preceding the year for which 
the allotment is made, so that the allotment of each farm shall 
be a prescribed percentage of the average (during such 5-year 
period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage shall be 
the same for all farms in the State. 


Because of similar provisions found at a later point in the 
bill, the second amendment will be necessary as set out in 
the succeeding paragraphs. 

On page 60, from line 14 to the period in line 1 on page 
61, will be found this language: 

(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary to the counties and other 
administrative areas in the State. The allotment to any county 
or other local administrative area shall be a annually 
by the Secretary, through the local committee, among the farms 
within such county or area on which cotton has been planted at 
least once during the 5 


shall be the same for all farms in the county or area. 


In the place of the above provisions, my amendment 
would insert the following: 

(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary among the farms within 
the State on which cotton has been planted at least once during 
the 5 years immediately preceding the year for which the allot- 
ment is made, so that the allotment of each farm shall be a pre~ 
scribed percentage of the average (during such 5-year period) of 
the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage shall be the same 
for all farms in the State. 

In the event the above-mentioned amendments are 
adopted by the House, then a perfecting amendment will be 
necessary on page 4, by striking out the phrase “and the 
allotments to counties or other administrative areas”, as 
found in lines 21 and 22. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, every measure that 
touches agriculture interests me. Many of you know the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia for its apples. It produces 
more apples for export than any area of similar size in the 
world. But our district is not confined to apples. It is 
@ very rich area of diversified farming. One county has a 
normal production of a million bushels of wheat a year. We 
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have fine bluegrass. We raise all farm crops, poultry, and 

so forth. Two counties are large producers of dark fired 

8 So this bill, of course, is a matter of vital interest 
me. 

I full agree with the speakers who have preceded me this 
afternoon that the agricultural problem we face is not local, 
but one which affects the whole Nation, not only the twenty 
or more million people who depend upon agriculture for a 
livelihood, but it affects the wealth of the Nation and the 
welfare of industry as well. 

I am very glad that there seems to be agreement as to 
title III of the bill in respect of tobacco. It seems that all 
the farm organizations are agreed that this is a satisfactory 
measure, that the producers want it. As a matter of fact, 
it largely implements the previous cooperative marketing 
efforts of farmers to market their products in an orderly 
manner so as to preserve their price. The tobacco people 
are not asking for any loans or any subsidy of any kind 
beyond the soil-improvement payments; and you do not sue 
a tobacco grower if he should violate his agreement. It 
seems to be a very satisfactory plan to stabilize prices, the 
administration of which will cost the Government very little. 

Virginia produces little cotton. We, of course, are not in 
the commercial corn area to which the corn section applies, 
Frankly, Mr. Chairman, after listening most attentively to 
nearly 3 days of debate, it disturbs me to find that not a single 
speaker, so far as I can recall, expressed unqualified approval 
of the section relating to wheat. If I did not misunderstand 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas, who represents 
the largest wheat-producing district in the world, he said he 
would prefer a voluntary control. If I correctly understood 
him, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] said 
that Mr. O’Neil said this bill was no good because the measure 
of compulsion in it was too mild to be effective in respect of 
producing a price for the farmer that was in any sense 
adequate. 

If I correctly understood the distinguished gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Prerce], who certainly knows his wheat, he said 
that the bill provides for a normal crop of over 1,000,000,000 
bushels. He stated that our domestic consumption was 
650,000,000 bushels and that we could look for not over 
50,000,000 bushels to be sold in the foreign markets. He 
thought that the mild type of compulsion which was pro- 
vided would result in low instead of high prices for the wheat 
producers, and I understood him to say that he preferred a 
voluntary program. 

I received a letter today from Mr. Fred Brenckman, Wash- 
ington representative of the National Grange, saying that the 
Grange was opposed to this section of the bill, and favored 
voluntary control. 

Mr. KELLER. What do they agree to? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They agreed to the tobacco section 
with certain minor amendments which have either been 
added or will be added, and three or four other things in the 
bill. I have not time to explain their letter. The gentleman 
has a copy of it. I suggest that the gentleman read it when 
he returns to his office. 

Mr. KELLER. I cannot find that they agree to anything. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to see agri- 
culture helped. I have not time to go into all these phases 
but I do hope that when this bill is read for amendment we 
can agree on a better plan to aid our wheat farmers; one 
that will not involve compulsion, fines for failure to make 
required reports, and suits in Federal courts over sales above 
arbitrary allotments. In my mind, when 30 States out of 
48 consume more wheat than they produce, when 3 States, 
Kansas and the two Dakotas, produce a surplus over their 
own consumption of nearly 300,000,000 bushels, when 6 
States produce practically all of the unconsumable surplus 
of the whole Nation, that is something that we ought to 
face. Why should we in Virginia, importing a million and 
a half bushels of wheat a year, be placed in the position 
where we shall have to pay from 10 to 15 cents a bushel 
more for wheat grown west of Chicago, when the increased 
price does not go to the grower but to the carrier? The 
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increased price does not help the farmer. 
we should look into. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter that I want to 
mention at this time. 

It is a source of genuine regret to me that the considera- 
tion of the merits of this bill has, in some quarters, if re- 
ports in the morning papers are accurate, been reduced to 
a purely log-rolling proposition. Those advocating the 
pending wage and hour bill will trade support for the farm 
measure for support of the wage and hour measure. And 
again, if these newspaper reports are accurate, the proposal 
does not stop there. Reprisals are openly threatened if 
southern Members who conscientiously believe that the 
pending wage and hour bill is fundamentally unsound and 
inherently unworkable do not promptly march to the Clerk’s 
desk and sign the petition to bring up the wage and hour 
measure. 

On more than one occasion I have publicly stated that we 
were rapidly developing government by group pressure and 
I deplored that tendency. If support for one measure is to 
be traded for support for another measure, regardless of the 
merits of either, what hope is there for the perpetuity of our 
representative form of democracy? However, the frank- 
ness of some of the supporters of the wage and hour bill in 
publicly admitting the basis on which they are willing to give 
support to a farm bill may, in the long run, serve a useful 
purpose. 

As much as I desire to see agriculture receive at the hands 
of this Congress the help it so urgently needs and so richly 
deserves, no threat of reprisals will deter me from my op- 
position to the pending wage and hour bill. 

With the President’s desire to eliminate child labor all 
seem to be in thorough accord. Is it not significant that 
an adequate child-labor bill—the Wheeler bill—passed the 
Senate at the last session in time for action in the House 
but that no action was taken either then or up to this time 
on a subject as to which there is substantial accord? 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. KELLER. Why does the gentleman say “an adequate 
measure”? I do not think any member of the Labor Com- 
mittee believes that it is adequate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The difference between it and the one 
they included in the pending bill is so minor that if one is 
considered adequate the other is substantially adequate. 

Mr. KELLER. Then why not accept it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Because the Committee on Labor has 
buried it. 

Mr. KELLER. The Rules Committee has it buried, not 
the Labor Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am talking about the Wheeler bill. 

With the President’s desire to increase the purchasing 
power of the low-paid element of labor I am in thorough 
accord, but a very careful study of the pending wage and 
hour bill convinces me it will not accomplish that purpose. 

The pending bill will undoubtedly increase the cost of liv- 
ing. That has been the experience with similar legislation 
both in France and New Zealand. In New Zealand the Gov- 
ernment was forced to resort to price fixing and in 1936 for 
the first time in its history New Zealand was unable to 
market its Government bonds. In both France and New 
Zealand employment decreased instead of increasing, and I 
am satisfied we would have the same experience in the 
United States since no law can compel the manufacturer to 
retain the services of an employee who does not produce as 
much as he costs the employer. 

Many Members of the House, no doubt, have not had an 
opportunity to examine the 1,200 pages of testimony taken 
by the House and Senate committees. When they do they 
will be surprised to learn that few witnesses before those 
committees wholeheartedly and without reservation en- 
dorsed the bill. The overwhelming weight of the evidence, 
as we lawyers would say, was against the measure and many 
of the proponents qualified their support in ome way or 
another. 


These are things 
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The House and Senate committees adopted numerous 
amendments of vital character after the hearings were 
closed, including the hour and wage scale, the tariff pro- 
vision, and others. There was no definite testimony in 
support of any given wage scale. The House committee 
first voted for a wage of 75 cents per hour, but realizing that 
was utterly impractical, it reduced it to 40 cents an hour, 
and the only evidence in the printed hearings in support of 
that action was the testimony that an American family 
should not be expected to live on less than $16 per week. But 
of course the practical issue that confronts us is not whether 
each family should have that amount, but how can we pro- 
vide it? As one proponent of the bill has pointed out, Amer- 
ican families live by the year and not by the hour or week. 

A clear-cut distinction must be made between three basic 
considerations: 

(a) Is the principle involved sound? Should there be a 
40-hour week imposed upon all industry by law? (Allow- 
ance made for certain exemptions.) 

(b) Is a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour something 
that can safely be enacted into law? 

(c) Can the law be enforced by a single central commis- 
sion in a way which will not do more harm than good? 

As to (a): $ 

Is there any way to determine what the effect will be upon 
the national income except by trial and error? Suppose 
that a 40-hour week reduces the national income, will labor 
submit to a change of the law whereby the workweek is 
lengthened to 45 hours, let us say? 

Even if the proposed law makes for economic balance, it 
may be achieved with a lower standard of living for all. 
The national welfare, in view of the great burden of national 
and local debts, should be expanded, and there is nothing in 
the way of dependable data to predict the probable effect of 
the proposed law upon national income. 

As to (b): 

If a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour is fixed by law, 
will not manufacturers tend to make the minimum also the 
maximum wage? 

In any event, will not manufacturers discharge all work- 
ers who do not have a marginal productivity of value equal 
to 40 cents per hour? Obviously, no employer can afford 
to hire laborers whose productivity is not at least equal to 
40 cents per hour. 

Even if the minimum of 40 cents per hour is made general 
by the commission, how much better off will labor be if the 
national income is reduced so that 40 cents will buy no more 
than it did before? Is it not the money wage that counts, 
but, rather, the real wages of labor? Again, it is not the 
minimum wage that is so important as it is the minimum to 
which the national income may fall. 

Is it to be supposed that the higher level of money wages 
which the law may fix will mean an expansion of inven- 
tions, discoveries, and the use of capital? If capital is 
expanded and the cost per unit of output increased, will 
labor want the minimum wage raised by an amount suf- 
ficient to absorb the gain or will it be willing to permit some 
of the gain to go to capital? If not, what inducement will 
there be to expand the capital of the country? 

In view of the well-known immobility of labor, is it safe 
to place the minimum for all labor at 40 cents? How long 
will it take for the movements of labor to bring about an 
equalization of real wages, with due allowance therein for 
the lower cost of living in some regions as compared to 
others? During this long-run period, what will be the effect 
upon industries in those regions which have enjoyed some 
advantage hitherto? 

As for the short-run effects of the measure, it may be 
assumed with some accuracy that it will result in an in- 
crease of the operating expenses of many individual manu- 
facturers. 

(a) If this increase in operating expenses is offset by the 
increased productivity of labor, the efficiency cost of labor 
would not be increased. 

(b) If this increase in operating expenses is more than 
offset by the increased productivity of labor, the cost per 
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unit of output should fall and thus prices should be pulled 
down, assuming the existence of competition. 

(c) If the increase in operating expenses is less than offset 
by the increased productivity of labor, then cost per unit 
of output should rise, pulling up prices and lowering real 
wages 


(d) A rising price per unit of output would make it more 
difficult for American products so affected to compete in 
foreign markets. By the same token, it would increase the 
ability of foreign goods to find a market here. 

(e) A protective tariff might avoid this outcome, but the 
effect would be to raise the cost of living in America. In 
the long run a lower cost per unit of output might be 
achieved behind a tariff wall, but there would be less tend- 
ency for this to come about so long as the tariff gives domes- 
tic producers incentive to restrict output by means of trade 
agreements and other post-code devices. 

(e) In the long run, a minimum wage and a maximum 
workweek have no meaning whatever separate and apart 
from the real wages of labor and the latter has no meaning 
whatever separate and apart from the effect of the proposed 
measure upon the national income. In the long run the 
status of labor can be improved only as the status of all is 
improved and that can come only as the national income is 
increased. 


It is reasonable to suppose that manufacturers in some 
regions will be adversely affected relative to those in other 
regions, 

(a) If a Virginia manufacturer finds his operating ex- 
penses increased without a corresponding increase in the 
productivity of his labor, then his cost per unit will rise and 
he will be less able to compete with a manufacturer in some 
other State where the cost per unit is not raised or is not 
raised so much. 

(b) In the long run the Virginia manufacturer may be 
able to increase the productivity of his labor by a process of 
more careful selection of workers, more careful supervision, 
more effective use of capital, and so forth, but this may 
require months or years. In the meantime his competitor 
may have more success in this respect and take the market 
away from the Virginia manufacturer. 

(c) Thus the ultimate effect of the proposed measure upon 
manufacturers in certain regions as compared to its effect 
upon those in other regions may be drawn out for a period 
of years, depending upon the elasticity of the supply of a 
given product under the terms of the measure as applied by 
the board. 

(d) If costs per unit of output are increased for certain 
industries in certain localities, so that the net effect is to 
increase the price of the marginal unit offered in the market 
for the country as a whole, what will be the effect upon the 
elasticity of demand? It is conceivable that a given indus- 
try may lose ground to some other and this shift may affect 
some particular region materially. 

As to (c): 

Is this central board or commission to be composed of 
men who are impartial as between labor and capital? If 
so, what reason is there to suppose that Presidential ap- 
pointees will come nearer to meeting that standard for this 
board than they have for the Supreme Court? 

Is there not grave danger that politics will creep into the 
organization from the top down or the bottom up or both? 
Would a commission or board ever find it advisable to lower 
the minimum wage or increase the hours in the work-week, 
if the labor vote has been well organized? 

Would not there be a never-ending struggle on the part 
of both labor and capital to seek to dominate the Board? 
What hope is there for better days for either unless the 
Board is dominated by a group of men who will not defer 
to either, but will consider the whole country and its wel- 
fare? 

In all probability the rulings of the Board will be a blend 
of political and economic considerations with a tendency to 
give more weight to political considerations. For what 
chance is there that the experts employed by the Board will 
be adequately versed in the technical and financial problems 
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of a purely practical character that affect industry in the 
various regions of the country? 

Other considerations: Just how far does the proposed 
measure tend to invade rights hitherto reserved to the sev- 
eral States? If the bill, when enacted into law, is upheld 
by the Supreme Court, an interpertation of the interstate 
commerce clause of far-reaching scope will be necessary. 

Thus, one wonders if there will be any purely intrastate 
commerce left. For example, the language of section 8 (a) 
on page 22 gives the Board the power to reach down to a 
purely intrastate industry, with “substantial labor condi- 
tions” that comes into competition with goods produced in 
that State which enter into interstate commerce. 

Does not this section permit an invasion of the powers of 
States that will tend to weaken them in a drastic fashion? 
If so, just what ultimate means of escape from future pos- 
sible dictatorial Federal power will remain? 

It would appear that, even if the measure is economically 
desirable, this invasion of the powers of the States to regu- 
late intrastate commerce is too high a price to pay for 
whatever economic advantage may be derived from the 
measure. 

If the measure is economically desirable, would it not be 
better to gain these ends in some manner which would not 
so drastically reduce the powers of the States? [Applause.] 

As I have stated, this bill is unsound and unworkable and 
should be sent back to the committee for further study and 
for adequate hearings on many vital provisions of the bill 
inserted by the committee after the hearings closed and for 
which there is no supporting testimony. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer] such time as he may desire. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
I have listened for 3 days to the general debate on this bill. 
I am keenly interested in understanding its provisions with 
the hope that I may contribute something to making it 
more nearly do the job than I now think that it will. Iam 
as interested in this subject as any matter that has come 
before the Congress in my brief service here. I know that 
the Agriculture Committee has had a hard job. I know 
from many hours of study of this question that it is well 
near impossible, if not impossible, for the human mind to 
conceive of and write an agricultural bill that would meet 
the requirements of all sections and which would not be 
subject to criticism from some source. I realize fully that 
there are many conflicting groups in the Congress repre- 
senting various crop-growing sections and industries and 
that it is difficult for the committee to bring out a bill that 
will meet with the approval of all. Notwithstanding the 
fact that I have substantial misgivings concerning the effec- 
tiveness of this legislation, especially with reference to cot- 
ton, I am cognizant of the many hours of labor and industry 
that the Agriculture Committee has put into this measure. 
And if this is the best piece of legislation that we can get, I 
propose to go along with it because I realize the extreme 
necessity for some farm legislation. I do, however, want 
to call the attention of the committee, in fairness to myself 
and them and the people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent, to what I regard as some of the shortcomings of this 
bill, with the hope that when amendments are offered on 
the reading of the bill we can get some of these amendments 
adopted and thereby make a better bill for the cotton- 
growing section. 


GROUP MEETING 

Mr. Chairman, to the end that we might remedy the de- 
plorable situation which prevails in the Cotton Belt of the 
South, I was happy to take the initiative with others in 
calling a meeting last Monday morning of those Members of 
Congress who are interested in this farm legislation. While 
I did not approve of some procedure that was suggested and 
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did not think that the bill should be condemned before its 
proponents had an opportunity to explain and justify it, I 
have no apology to offer for the action taken in being among 
those responsible for the calling of the meeting. This ques- 
tion of securing a fair price for cotton and other agricultural 
commodities in my district, as well as other parts of the 
country, is so seriously acute that I would feel derelict in my 
duty to my constituency if I did not do everything within 
my power to see that they get the best legislation they can 

et. 
. FAVOR DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 

Moreover, more than a week ago it was my privilege to 
collaborate with Messrs. Parman and Poace, of Texas, in the 
study, preparation, and introduction of the bill now known 
as the Poage bill, H. R. 8472. While this bill does not repre- 
sent my own ideas of the solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem in its entirety it does in the main. And in my judgment 
so far as the cotton situation is concerned it would be a 
much more beneficial and workable bill than the one we 
are now considering. Under the provisions of this bill the 
cotton farmer would get a fair or parity price for his allot- 
ment of the cotton consumed domestically in this country, 
which it is currently estimated would be 16% cents per 
pound. He could grow as much additional cotton as he 
desired without any penalty whatever but for which he 
would receive no subsidy. And the cotton he produced in 
addition to his domestic-allotment quota would be thrown 
upon the world market in competition with the cotton grown 
in the foreign countries. It is my opinion, long entertained 
and often expressed, that if we continue to curtail our pro- 
ductian without doing anything to recapture our foreign 
markets we will soon be driven to the necessity of growing 
cotton only for domestic consumption. 

SMALL GROWER 

Under the provisions of the bill under consideration ade- 
quate provision is not made for exemption from penalties 
to the small grower. Under the provisions of the Bankhead 
bill thousands of small farmers in south Mississippi as well 
as elsewhere were allotted less than a bale of cotton exempt 
from the penalty. This meant that many of these poor 
hill farmers were forced to pay their taxes, their supply 
merchants, feed, clothe, and educate their families on the 
cash received from less than a bale of cotton. And too 
often this cotton was the only money crop that they had. 

We cannot have a recurrence of this drastic situation 
under the administration of this bill I have discussed the 
question of exemption of a minimum of three bales of cotton 
from the penalties provided in the bill with the distinguished 
Chairman of the committee, who is inclined to feel kindly 
to this suggestion, and I hope that I am correct in saying 
that I am led to believe that he may offer an amendment 
providing therefor. Of course, in the event that he does not, 
it is my purpose to do so. 

NEW FARMERS 

Mr. Chairman, I represent that portion of the State of 
Mississippi which is undergoing a transitory period in its 
development and in its industry. Fifty years ago practically 
the entire Sixth Congressional District of Mississippi was cov- 
ered with beautiful virgin pine timber. But about that time 
the sawmill made its advent, and today practically every acre 
of the 16 counties in that congressional district has been 
denuded of these stately pines, which were manufactured 
into lumber and shipped to the markets of the world. There 
has scarcely been a month within the past 10 years that some 
sawmill which had been employing anywhere from 25 to a 
thousand or fifteen hundred men has not closed down 
and ceased operations, thtowing these people out of employ- 
ment. It is necessary for them to find some method of mak- 
ing a livelihood. They must turn from the manufacture of 
lumber to some other occupation. In the absence of minerals 
under the surface there is nothing for them to do except to 
turn to agricultural pursuits. Cotton has long been the cash 
crop by which the people of my section lived. Yet under the 
provisions of this bill there is scarcely any substantial provi- 
sion made whereby these former sawmill laborers can obiain 
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a quota to raise cotton, practically the only cash crop that 
they can grow in this section. It is true that provision is 
made for 2% percent of the total allotment for this and 
other purposes. Moreover, this 244 percent must be used 
for other purposes in addition to taking care of these new 
farmers who have no base under which they would other- 
wise be entitled to a quota. If the whole 2½ percent under 
this provision that was granted to the State of Mississippi 
were given to the 16 counties in my congressional district, it 
would not be half sufficient to take care of those who desire 
to plant cotton. And yet my district is not the heaviest 
cotton-growing district, by any means, in the State. 
APPORTIONMENT OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 

Under the provisions of the bill, authority is given the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to determine the national acreage allot- 
ment for quotas for the several States. And then further 
provision is made for the Secretary to annually further sub- 
divide the number of tilled acres of the allotment among the 
several counties, or other local administrative areas of the 
State, so that the allotment of each farm shall be a prescribed 
percentage of the average of the tilled acres of the farm, 
which percentage shall be the same for all farms in the 
county or area. 

In the opinion of a number of us who have discussed this 
question, it would be much better to provide that the allot- 
ments should be made by counties separately and that the 
allotment of each farm be a prescribed percentage of the 
acreage of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage 
shall be the same for all farms in that particular State. In 
other words, we think it would be better and fairer if the 
percentage should be uniform throughout the State rather 
than the county or some other arbitrary area. This would 
be most beneficial to the so-called hill sections which have 
always suffered in an apportionment of the allotment and 
whereby the other sections had benefited. And an amend- 
ment to this end will be offered, possibly by our distin- 
guished colleague from Mississippi, Mr. Forp. I hope that 
it will be generously supported. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ADMINISTRATION 

It has been our observation in the past, and, if experience 
is worth anything, we can reasonably expect that in the 
future there will be many difficulties of administration of 
this important legislation. Regardless of what the intent of 
the Congress may be, and notwithstanding the high motives 
that impel the Congress in its enactment of a law of this 
nature, there are bound to be many irregularities and inequi- 
ties in the administration of the law. Petty jealousies, poli- 
tics, inefficiency, selfishness, and other foreign and evil influ- 
ences enter into the administration of a law of this nature. 
Every effort should be made to safeguard the administration 
of the law against such unwelcome effects and deficiencies 
in the administration thereof. To that end, I would like to 
see, and propose to offer at the proper time, an amendment 
which would give at least one representative on the com- 
mittee making the State quotas from every congressional 
district. 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 

Mr. Chairman, there is one provision of this bill with which 
I am particularly delighted. Section 402 (a) authorizes 
$10,000,000 annually to be made available out of the gen- 
eral appropriations provided for in the bill for the establish- 
ment of regional research facilities to find and develop new 
markets and uses for farm products. And this is a matter 
that a number of us have been very much interested in. In 
fact, the distinguished junior Senator from Mississippi intro- 
duced a bill in the last session of the Congress seeking the 
establishment of such a unit for research to be made in order 
that new uses might be found for cotton. It was my priv- 
ilege to cooperate by introducing a similar bill at the same 
session in the House. And credit should be given to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Mississippi, who is a member of 
the House Agricultural Committee, for his untiring efforts 
in behalf of this proposal. 

Cognizance should be taken likewise of the efforts of the 
distinguished chairman of the Agriculture Committee of the 
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House, who has been sponsoring such legislation for some 
time. It is my sincere conviction that this is a forward step 
in the right direction, and especially should this prove ad- 
vantageous to the Cotton Belt. If the South is to continue 
to grow cotton on anything like as large a scale as it has 
in the past, it is essential that some new uses be discovered 
for this staple. The consumption of this article has not 
kept pace with its production for the past number of years. 
It is highly desirous, therefore, that this laboratory should 
be established, and we are very hopeful that our anticipa- 
tions will be realized as a result of this splendid set-up. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion allow me to repeat that I 
am thoroughly familiar with the difficulty in obtaining a 
well-rounded and perfect piece of legislation, embracing as 
many angles as this subject does. I realize that the Admin- 
istration, the Agriculture Committees of the respective 
Houses, and the membership of the Congress are sincerely 
endeavoring to work out the best bill that it is possible to 
obtain. The Senate has an entirely different bill of its own 
over which they have been laboring for the past 10 days. 
We cannot tell at this time just what shape the legislation 
will finally take when it is enacted into law. But we are 
hopeful that in the final analysis we will have a piece of leg- 
islation that will be both beneficial to the argricultural inter- 
ests of the country and at the same time reflect credit upon 
the Congress, which has been doing its level best to that 
end. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY]. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in opposition 
to this proposed legislation. 

For 5 years I have been a member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and for more than 30 years I have had a 
deep and personal interest in the farmer and his problems. 
There has never been a time in my memory when the farmer 
has not had serious problems to solve. 

Both the majority and minority groups on our committee 
have a common desire and purpose to contribute something 
toward the solution of these problems. We differ as to 
methods and ways and means to accomplish this. 

The Senate and House bills differ in several particulars, 
and what is going to happen is an old story in legislation. 
Both bills will be sent to conference and rewritten in the 
obscurity and secrecy of that office, and when the conference 
report comes back to us we will have the sole prerogative 
of voting it up or voting it down. 

The prime objective of this proposed farm legislation is to 
raise farm prices by Government regulation. 

This bill abounds in fallacies. 

Let us reason together. 

First is the fallacy that compulsory control of production 
is wise and desirable? What are the facts? I cannot do 
better than to quote the views of a constituent of mine: 

The administration's attempts to control raw commodity prices 
have inevitably led to Government control of producers. Adopted 
as emergency measures to cure temporary difficulties, the methods 
gradually change, and the programs become permanent. In most 
instances the initial control consists in withholding supplies from 
the market. A resulting temporary increase in price is hailed as 
a sign of success. But increased prices always attract increased 

uction, and the Government starts making “loans” on increas- 

surpluses to try to maintain prices. This only serves to fur- 
ther encourage production by giving assurance of sta- 
bility of prices. Then comes comp curtailment of produc- 
tion and the p: reached its permanent stage. 

The production (or price) control program of the United States 
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market. 


We controlled copper production, and our percentage of the 
world total fell from 54 percent to 34 percent. We controlled 
cotton production, and our percentage of the world total fell from 
53 percent to 41 percent. We controlled wheat production, and 
our percentage of the world total fell from 25 percent to 17 per- 
cent. Other countries have had the same experience. Brazil 
with coffee, Cuba with sugar, India with tea, Bolivia with tin. 

By first trying to fix prices, and finally to do that regulating 
production, we increase the price of commodities to our own peo- 
ple, we encourage increased production of these commodities in 
corners of the world where such control does not exist, we lose 
at least a part of our world market, our ability to buy foreign- 
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produced commodities we need is reduced, and, finally, our tax 
costs are greatly increased, as well as our commodity prices, by 
reason of the “loans” we make on our own luses 

The whole picture is one of tangled economics, sufficiently com- 
plex in causes and effects as not to be generally understood, and 
therefore not criticized by the people who are being victimized 
by the false policies of their own Government. 

So much for the economics of compulsory production 
control. 

Furthermore, I honestly believe the great majority of 
farmers are, or will be, opposed to such a program. The 
National Grange is outspoken in its condemnation of com- 
pulsory control, and many individual members of the Farm 
Bureau feel the same. Only the other day in our commit- 
tee one member reported that the farmers out in his district 
were aroused against compulsory control. He had been 
hearing from them. Pass this legislation and you will hear 
more from them. This same member prophesied that those 
voting for compulsory control would be defeated for 
reelection. 

If this legislation becomes law and the full effect of powers 
granted thereunder are fully realized by the American 
farmer, I predict that they will hold us responsible for having 
surrendered the freedom of action and powers of individual 
initiative which have always been and, please God, ever 
shall be their heritage. 

Oh, but you will be told that a subcommittee of the Senate 
held hearings in various sections of the Nation, at which 
farmers appeared and voiced their endorsement of the pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly there were many who endorsed the pro- 
gram, and very probably many who objected to it, but let 
me point out one method which was used to secure endorse- 
ments at these hearings. 

Officials of the Department of Agriculture—namely, the 
Soil Conservation Division—took the long-distance tele- 
phone and called up the agricultural commissioners in 
several States (I am referring now to the hearings held in 
the northeast part of the country—namely, New York State) 
and gave the commissioners a list of names to be invited or 
requested to attend this hearing in New York, from these 
several States. In every case the men who were invited were 
either proponents of the A. A. A. or they were connected 
with the Department of Agriculture through the Soil Con- 
servation Division, and in some cases were on the salary 
lists thereof. In some cases where these individuals could 
not afford to go and pay their own expenses their expenses 
were paid for them. To me, such action savors somewhat of 
packing a jury, or perhaps, in view of what was attempted 
earlier this year, I should say packing a court. [(Applause.] 

Such are the methods of bureaucracies, 

In my opinion compulsory control will not stand the test 
of economics, will not command the support of the farmers 
themselves once they feel its yoke upon them, nor will it 
receive the sanction of the courts. 

This bill provides for coercion of farmers into acceptance 
of compulsory control by the use of Federal funds. It will 
tend, and maybe it, is intended, to set up a collectivist 
system in America, ahd once sanctioned for agriculture at- 
tempts will speedily follow to make it apply to labor and to 
industry. 

President Roosevelt, in a recent address, claimed that 
George Washington would have favored the present-day 
Government plan to aid farmers. That may be true, but, 
if it is timely to quote as authority leaders of 140 years ago, 
over and against that I offer the testimony of as great an 
agriculturist—Thomas Jefferson—who, in speaking of agri- 
culture in his first annual message to Congress, said: 

Agriculture, manufacture, commerce, and navigation, the four 


pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving when left to 
individual enterprise. 


I do commend the President, however, on his statement 
made on September 14 setting forth his views as to the 
fundamental policies which should be followed in drafting 
a farm bill. 

That was a sound and admirable statement, and is worthy 
of thoughtful consideration by every Member of the House, 
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as well as of all American citizens, who have the welfare 
of agriculture and the spirit of our free form of government 
at heart. 

I quote from the President’s plea for a sane farm program, 
as follows: 

The plan must finance itself. Agriculture has at no time sought 


and does not now seek any such access to the Treasury as 
was provided by the costly and futile attempts at price stabiliza- 
Federal Farm Board. 


its 
bility for its operation will rest with the locality rather than with 
bureaucratic machinery in Washington. 

The plan must be, insofar as possible, voluntary. 

The statement of the President is particularly timely at 
this moment when the House and Senate are working daily 
to produce a sane program for the farmers, and I urge the 
House to follow the sound course set forth by the Chief 
Executive. 

Perhaps I did not make myself clear at the beginning of 
this reference. In referring to this statement of the Presi- 
dent I said it was made on September 14, but it was not 
September 14, 1937, it was September 14, 1932. [Applause.] 

Another fallacy of the pending bill is in attempting to 
restrict production by reduction of acreage. One needs but 
to contemplate the cotton situation since the passage of 
the Bankhead Act, and the greatly increased production 
which came from a given acreage by heavier applications 
of fertilizer and the narrowing up of rows. It has been 
clearly demonstrated from past experience in recent years 
that reduction of acreage will not result in proportionate 
reduction in total yield. 

Still another fallacy is that entertained by the Department 
of Agriculture and supported in this bill, that an accurate 
or worthwhile estimate of agricultural production can be 
made in 1 year of what the agricultural production will be 
6 months or 9 months ahead in the future. What man or 
agency has the gift of prescience in a degree to estimate with 
any certainty the influence on future crop yield of such 
often-present factors as drought, rainfall, insect enemies, 
plant diseases, and many other variables? 

In the last analysis these attempts to gage future pro- 
duction can be but a series of guesses, and the guessers are 
up against imponderable forces which will checkmate the 
best of intentions and result in regrettable confusion. 

Yet another fallacy embodied in this bill is the potential 
injustice which it places upon the largest income producer 
in all agriculture, namely, the dairy industry. 

I need not go into detail, for the able speeches of the two 
gentlemen from Wisconsin [Mr. SaurHorr and Mr. Borzav] 
fully set this forth. A gross income of nearly two billion 
dollars in 1936 establishes the importance of the dairy indus- 
try. It has been demonstrated beyond cavil that the dairy 
interests have received the short end of benefits from the 
Agricultural Administration. 

I believe that the fears of the dairy interests of the coun- 
try that a large part of the 30,000,000 acres to be taken out 
of the production of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and corn lands 
will be used directly or indirectly for feeding of dairy herds, 
with an increasing output of dairy products, are well 
grounded. With the Government paying the owners of 
these lands for taking their land out of production of these 
staples, it is certain that the dairy interests will be faced 
with a greater handicap in the future. 

Convinced of these injustices and discrepancies, which are 
adverse factors for the dairy industry, it was my pleasure 
to support the Boileau amendment in committee and I shall 
vote for it on the floor, and I believe it will receive material 
support on the basis of common justice. 

I sincerely hope that Members of the House, regardless of 
party, will support the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, which prohibits foreign shipments of 
dairy products into the United States unless said dairy prod- 
ucts have been produced from milk or cows either free 
from bovine tuberculosis or which are undergoing tests for 
bovine tuberculosis. Tuberculosis has been cleaned up in 
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my own State of New Hampshire, and many other States of 
the Union. Milions of dollars have been spent for this, and 
the people have reaped the benefit through sanitary prod- 
ucts. What a fallacy to impose such a reform, with great 
expense, upon our farmers, and then to leave our doors 
open for the Nation to be flooded with foreign products 
produced from infected herds. 

The last fallacy which I bring to your attention is the 
fallacy which I have cited many times in recent years. 
Under the proposed plan in the pending bill we shall take 
about 30,000,000 acres of farm land out of production and 
yet we permit to come into this country agricultural prod- 
ucts from 30,000,000 acres of foreign farm lands. 

We are telling our American farmers, for whose interests 
we are supposed to be trustees, that there is no market in 
this country for the products of his 30,000,000 acres, but we 
are telling the farmers of foreign lands to send theirs in 
and are giving them the American market, which we are 
taking away from our own farmers. 

We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars for irri- 
gation, reclaiming land to make it productive, and then we 
are taxing the citizens of this country to pay benefit pay- 
ments to farmers for not producing on land already available 
for production. 

If we have scholars in our high schools who are not cap- 
able of recognizing the fallacy of such a procedure they 
ought to be transferred to our State schools for the feeble- 
minded, and if this is true of adolescents how much more it 
is true of Members of Congress who permit such a fallacy 
to exist. [Applause.] 

I think it was Puck who said: “What fools these mortals 
be.” 

I have tried sincerely to point out some of the fallacies in 
our present agricultural policy and in the pending bill, but I 
would not confine my remarks solely to criticism. As I said 
in the beginning, I recognize that there are inequalities and 
injustices bearing down upon the farmers of this country, 
but I believe that we are adopting wrong methods to bring. 
them real and lasting relief. I want to help them solve their 
problems and do something constructive to that end. There- 
fore, in closing, I offer a program for agriculture: 

First. Let us restore confidence in the Nation by passing 
at this session modification of our tax system [applause] 
as set forth by the chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, Senator Harrison, in his address the other night. 

Then we should balance the Budget in accordance with 
the sound address of Secretary Morgenthau a few weeks ago. 

And then we should repeal the Thomas amendment, under 
which Congress authorized the President to print three 
bollions of paper money in the emergency a few days ago. 

Such action would at once improve business, and that 
would relieve unemployment, and that would increase con- 
sumption, which would benefit the farmer. 

Second. I would not take away the birthright of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and give it to foreign producers, as incontro- 
vertible figures demonstrate has been done. This is con- 
cisely set forth in the annual report of the National Grange 
from which I quote: 

For the first 6 months of 1937: 


Agricultural imports. . 81, 151, 038, 222 
Agricultural exports 435, 099, 385 
Agricultural trade deficit 715, 938, 837 


This tells the story of millions of lost acreage to our agriculture. 


Third. Encourage and stimulate farm cooperatives, and so 
help the farmers to help themselves. 

Fourth. Continue and improve the Soil Conservation Act. 

Fifth. Maintain and strengthen the resources of the Farm 
Credit Administration which has been a sound, constructive 
agency for the farmer’s benefit. 

Sixth. Pay the farmers subsidies to develop new crops of 
value. There is a vast opportunity for such constructive 
action in this field. By this we could develop new industrial 
outlets for nonfood crops which industry could utilize, and 
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in the realm of chemistry there is much of hope for agricul- 
ture in the possibilities of production of alcohol for power, 
tung oil, soybean oil, and other products which the skill of 
research can develop. 

Seventh. Investigate and adjust the anomalies and injus- 
tices of freight rates which the farmer always pays. 

Eighth. Correct injustices that bear down upon the farm- 
ers of this country through monopolistic power and control. 

Here is an outline of a program which, while not spectacu- 
lar, yet in my judgment is sound and practical and should 
be the American way. I believe it will work if the fallacious 
policies now being stressed are discarded and we return to 
sanity. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
endorse wholeheartedly the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE], 
who declared in his address early in the afternoon that this 
bill is a veritable Chinese puzzle. To understand this meas- 
ure, you would not only have to employ logarithms but you 
would have to have a series of seances with the departed 
spirit of Houdini himself. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read and reread the bill before us, 
and for 2 days I have listened to the debate that has ensued 
on the measure, and the more I read and the more discussion 
I hear the more I am convinced that no one can interpret 
the provisions of this bill or can predict with any degree of 
certainty just what effect it will have on the agriculture 
of the Nation if enacted. Despairing of enlightenment in 
this Chamber, on yesterday I visited another forum where 
a similar measure is under discussion, and to my further 
bewilderment and dismay, I discovered that the other body 
is suffering from the same bog and confusion which prevails 
in this body. It seems to me that the more we debate and 
consider this proposition the more “confounded becomes our 
confusion.” 

Mr. Chairman, recognizing the omnipotence of Divine 
Providence, I have always been skeptical of any legislation 
that any parliamentary body may enact, the object of 
which is to circumvent Nature. Regardless of any legis- 
lation which we may enact, I have an idea that the seasons 
will continue to come and go, and the rain will continue to 
fall upon the just and the unjust, just as it has since the 
morning stars first sang at creation’s dawn. 

Mr. Chairman, why we would pass a bill curtailing agri- 
cultural production in this country when during the first 8 
months of the present year we imported $1,115,000,000 worth 
of agricultural commodities and exported only agricultural 
products to the value of $400,000,000, does not make sense 
to me and is beyond my power of comprehension. 

I had hoped, if we passed a farm bill at this session, that 
some attention might be given to livestock and some provi- 
sion made for its improvement. In this hope, however, I 
regret to say I have been sadly disappointed. In previous 
agricultural legislation, livestock has received attention, but 
that attention was in the nature of decimation and destruc- 
tion of livestock by slaughter. You will recall that under 
the Triple A program 6,000,000 pigs, 1,000,000 mother cows, 
and 2,000,000 sheep were slaughtered, while at the same 
time meat products were being imported into the United 
States from foreign countries to the value of more than a 
billion dollars. To me such a policy is unreasonable and 
paradoxical, not to say downright silly. 

Mr. Chairman, if legislation could be enacted to improve 
the type of our livestock it would be a definite move in the 
right direction. Such legislation would be sound, practical, 
and of permanent benefit and value, and would not be an 
infringement on the power of Providence. Dr. L. A. Rich- 
ardson, of the University of Tennessee, has outlined such a 
plan, and it is so sound and plausible that I ask consent that 
it be made a part of my remarks. His plan is as follows: 


The soil conservation and farm allotment program has so far 
omitted livestock. The program as it is pertains to soil conserva- 
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tion and improvement by means of lime, fertilizers, and seeding of 
row crop acreage to grass for pasture purposes, and the planting 
of legumes. To make a well-rounded program for the farmer of 
the Southeast as well as for the farmer of the Nation a livestock 
improvement movement should be incorporated. 

As roughage tonnage and pasture acreage is increased it is only 
logical that an outlet should be provided through livestock. Un- 
less the farmer can in this way market his grass and increased 
tonnage of it can readily be recognized that he will 
reach a point of saturation with reference to crops and soil im- 
provement beyond which he will be reluctant to go, and his 
tendency will be to give up the present program entirely. 

In inaugurating this movement it is that a benefit 
payment similar in nature to that received by the farmer in the 
soil conservation and farm allotment 


outline of the same is as follows: 
Horses: A benefit payment of $4 poaa to the farmer who 
ac 


z t 

to the farmer who uses the seryice of his own jac 
Cattle: A benefit payment of $2 per head to 

breed his cows or heifers of breeding age to a 


Hogs: A benefit payment of $1.50 per head 

purebred boar in the community doing 
. A benefit payment of $1 per to 
who uses the service of his own male on the sows in his 

10 head; then a benefit payment of 50 cents per head for 
20 head, and a limitation on the benefit payments in 
large herds, 

Sheep: A beneficial payment of 50 cents per head to 
who will use a purebred ram on his ewes up to head; then a 
benefit payment of 25 cents per head for an additional 75 ewes; 
and ‘then A limitetion on the et payments in. the case of large 


8 
i 
E 
2 
s 


From a cross section of the Natiom it is roughly estimated that 

the 48 States will require somethin; like $50,000,000 annually for 
benefit payments. 

The machinery for carrying out the incorporation of a livestock- 

t is already set up. The additional informa- 

tion which the farmer would have to give in filling out his work 

rr Gon Airesnok Which Be-Had on his farm 


ing of the sow, and the lambing of the ewe, as proof of claim 
for the benefit payment due. 


Conditions in the Southeast so far as climate, topography, and 
diversification of crops grown are concerned are conducive to 
livestock production. The southern farmer has been at a disad- 
vantage with reference to being adequately supplied with livestock 
to properly utilize his acres. The livestock which he has raised 
has been of inferior quality, and it is only by means of a pure- 
bred sire, in an improvement movement encouraged by the Federal 
Government, that rapid advancement may be expected. 

In addition to the natural facilities of the South for livestock 
production, there has come to the South in the past 10 years 
an investment of better than $10,000,000 in packing plants, and 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 in building plants for the manu- 
facture of milk products. This expansion of the packing and 
milk industries is simply preceding an industrial expansion of 
this entire area. The southern farmer is primarily interested in 
improving the quality of his livestock for the market. 

In the opinion of the thinking livestock men such program, 
if initiated, would infuse new blood and bring a much greater 
number of participants into the present farm program than have 
embraced it so far. The incorporation of a livestock program 
with the improvement of soils and crops would present to the 
farmers of the Southeast as well as to the farmers of the Nation, 
a more all-around program, and render them livestock conscious 
as well as soil- and crop-improvement conscious. 


1937 
EXHIBTIr— TENNESSEE 
Cattle—Improvement by use of purebred bull—Data based on 
1936 census 

Number farms reporting, 1938. „ 224, 157 
Number of head, 1935-$7_-..-.-_--_-__-______-__. —.— 677, oe 

Average per farm, 1938————„„yä ꝗ ũf — 
8 1711 pCO D SOTO SET $17, 820, 695 
Less 20 percent for nonbreeders, replacement, marke 

aa T ces te en ts E AS $542, 007 
Estimated that 75 percent of farmers will participate 

in program, or 406,505 head for breeding. 
60 percent, or 243,903 head, for community or custom 

breeding at $2 per head benefit payment $487, 806 
40 percent, or 162,602 head, on farms where bull is 

owned, at $1 per head benefit payment 162, 602 

Total benefit payment on cattle__..--------_- 650, 408 

Annual commercial and market 33 in cattle a 

cattle cts due to influence of purebred sire, 

$11 weg wn eh E ORAS ERE TDS OND $4, 471, 555 
Plus benefit payment 650, 408 

2 F... at 


Swine Improvement by use of purebred boar Data based on 
1935 census 


Number farms reporting, 1935-----------_------.- — 163. 142 
Number of head, SP EEEE — 1. ssa 
Average per farm, T 
Te eee 
ate 3 1937 112, 000 
Spring farrow, — enn m m ewe i 
Fall farrow, 81 —— 97, 000 
Total rf... Te Bod 209, 000 
TEAS that 75 percent of farmers will participate 
in program, or 156,760 head for breeding. 
75 percent, or 92,570 head, for community or custom 
breeding at $1.50 per head benefit payment $108, 855 
25 percent, or 64,190 head, on farms where boar is 
owned at $1 per head benefit payment ae 64, 190 


Total benefit payment on swine 173, 045 


Annual commercial and market increase in pork and 
pork products due to influence of purebred pboa, 
on basis of two litters per year, 5 pigs per litter, or 
1,881,120 head finished at a market sen of 200 


junds with increased market value of $1.50 per 
FRED ae ey eno a ee Se IL EB TENE os PSE $2, 829, 680 
Plus benefit payment — 173, 045 
NR aasaga parearea | T): Oy Olds GOO 
Sheep improvement by use of purebred ram data based on 1935 
Number farms reporting.......-.................... 17, 266 
5 Of denn . ae 


Value 

Number of ewes 1 year old and over for service 

Estimated that 90 percent of farmers will participate 
in program, or 290,008 head for breeding. 

290,008 head for service on farms where flocks are 


owned, at $0.50 per head $145, 004 
Total benefit payment on sheep $145, 004 
Annual commercial and market increase in value due 
to influence of purebred ram; 110 percent lamb 
crop, or 319,008 lambs, at $2.40 per head $765, 619.20 
Plus benefit payment.. 145, 004.00 
a 8 CSS Re SS ne ae ee 870, 623. 20 


Draft stock improvement by use of purebred stallion or jack 
[Data based on 1935 census supplemented by livestock and crops 
report of Jan. 1, 1937] 


Horses: 
Number farms reporting, 1935.-......-......... 85, 897 
Number of head: 
DS) Sonia URE Yan ects Spat Sette Sb Aa ay 140, 621 
iV aR RRL BIL etre Sim OSI SES I LES NID Se. 151, 000 
Average per farm, 1935——— „1444 1.6 
Value: 
.. nen 
I . ee OIE $16, 005, 000 
Mules: 
Number farms reporting, 1935.--...-..-.---..._. 141, 358 
Number of head: 
v SNE 0 Be iar ea ee eee AE 304, 827 
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Draft stock improvement by use of purebred stallion or jack—Con. 
Mules—Continued. 


Average per farm, 1935.-....-........-..------ 2.2 
Value: 
> [| iii CTT... »» 


15 percent increase for 1937 APs 


Estimated that 90 percent of farmers owning mares 
will participate in program, or 21,860 head for 
b 


92 percent, or 20,112 head, for community or custom 
service, at $4 per head benefit payment 
8 percent, or 1,748 head, or farms where sire is owned, 
OR pag, CES eS EEE Ey soe SEA 3, 496 


Total benefit payment on draftstock 83, 944 
Annual increase in market value of colts 2 years old, 
due to the influence of a purebred sire, at $40 
a E aa Be ene a IER Lrg Race A Ee, eee $874, 440 
Plus benefit payment_.....................-.....-_. 83, 944 
ann —A—A—A—A—A—T—ZAZA—T—T—T—T———. nn — 958. 384 
Summary total results due to influence of purebred sires 
Benefit payment 
RU A re E O E bad $650, 408 
ig ag aa ee .... x 173, 045 
EN ce re ee Se ne ee nee ERD 
C CTT—TTTT—TCTCTVTTVT—T7T7TT7T7T—T7T—TTWTWTTTTTTT—T—T————— 83, 944 
Total !. » W 
Increase in market value: 
. iy 471, OOO 


ti ae ne een öüů—⸗ 8, 941, 294 


Mr. Chairman, I am greatly interested in the problems 
of the farmer, and I would certainly cheerfully support any 
legislation which might redound to his benefit. But during 
my years in Congress and my experience with the efforts 
we have made to improve the farmer’s lot, I sometimes won- 
der if the complicated and crack-pot legislation we have 
enacted in his behalf has not been more harmful than 
helpful to him. I know that it is the sentiment of a large 
segment of our farming population that governmental inter- 
ference is harmful. A great many farmers do not want to 
be humiliated by subsidy nor by regimentation. They want 
to be let alone to work out their own salvation. They own 
their farms, and they want to be free to control their own 
crops and their own destiny. They do not want to be serfs, 
and they do not want to come under the domination of 
crystal-gazing bureaucrats and experimenters. 

Mr. Chairman, unless some of the obnoxious provisions 
of this bill are eliminated, I shall feel constrained to vote 
against it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, before entering into a 
discussion of the farm bill as introduced on Monday by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, I want to commend him and the com- 
mittee for their sincere and hard efforts to bring to the 
House a measure that will be of benefit to agriculture. This 
bill no doubt contains many divergent views, and after lis- 
tening to the debate for 2 full days one can readily realize 
that this measure is a compromise. In fact, all legislation 
enacted into law is compromise. Many further amendments 
will be offered to the bill before we reach a final vote, and 
then we will have days or possibly weeks in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate before final enactment. 

I desire to state at the outset that this measure, in my 
opinion, will not assure the farmers of their fair share of the 
national income. The farmers do not ask for special favors, 
but they are interested in one thing, and that is the securing 
of parity income, parity prices, or cost of production for the 
things on the farm that they must sell in the public market. 
Agriculture is our greatest basic industry. The records show 
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that our country has never been on a solid or prosperous 
basis unless agriculture was prosperous. 

It is interesting to note that agriculture’s total share of 
the national income declined steadily from 33.6 percent in 
1850 to 7.5 percent in 1932. This was caused largely by 
a shift of our population from the farm to the city during 
this period, and it shows the inequality of farm income with 
nonfarm income. Not only did agriculture’s total share of 
the national income decline from 1850 to 1932, but the per 
capita farm income in relationship to the national total 
income also declined from a high point of 67 percent in 1860 
to 30 percent in 1932. Since 1932 various measures have 
been enacted to assist in increasing the agricultural income, 
but very little progress has been made. In 1936 our national 
income was $63,799,000,000, out of which agriculture received 
9.4 percent, or only approximately $6,000,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that this year the 30,000,000 farm folks will receive 
less than 11 percent of our national income. I know you 
will agree with me that it is impossible to have sound re- 
covery when the farmer and agriculture, representing about 
30 percent of the people, actually receive less than 10 per- 
cent of the national income. The purposes of this legisla- 
tion are well defined in the committee report, which reads 
as follows: 

Legislation to meet the present farm problem should not be 
focused on the control of acreage, except to the extent of the 
incidental control brought about by inducing farmers to carry 
out recognized soil-conservation and soil-building practices on 
their farms. Such legislation should not be based on an economy 
of scarcity. Nor should such legislation be designed to meet a 
temporary emergency. It should, on the contrary, encourage the 
abundant production of agricultural commodities, and provide for 
the storage or warehousing of the production above current needs 
in order to have such commodities available at reasonable prices in 
years of drought or other adverse conditions. Such legislation 
should, by means of loans, assist farmers to cooperate with Gov- 
ernment in reaching this desirable objective. Such legislation 
should provide means of regaining our export markets in farm 
products to the end that such products may flow freely into the 
markets of the world. As an aid to accomplishing this purpose, 
and as a benefit to both farmers and consumers of farm products 
in the United States, it should provide means for examining the 
freight-rate structure so far as it relates to freight rates on farm 
products, And finally it should encourage research into the possi- 
bilities of new uses and new markets for agricultural commodities 
in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges and other State 
agencies. 

The features of this bill dealing with soil-conservation 
and soil-building practices, the encouragement of abundant 
production, the provisions for loans on commodities to assist 
farmers in holding their crops, and the effort to secure a 
return of our export markets are laudable purposes and 
should be helpful to the farmers of this country. It is en- 
couraging to me to note that one of the purposes of this 
legislation is to provide means for regaining our export 
market in farm products. 

If our Nation was fortunate enough to have a foreign 
outlet for a large supply of our wheat, cotton, and other farm 
crops, even at a low price, then we would insist on legis- 
lation that would give the farmer a domestic price on the 
percentage of his farm commodities that were consumed at 
home and permit him to sell or dispose of the remainder 
at whatever they would bring on the world market. The 
home price of these farm commodities would then be based 
on the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar as compared 
to the commodities he must purchase in our home markets. 
It is not always a question of what the farmer receives for 
his commodities, but a farmer’s prosperity is generally de- 
termined by what his dollar will purchase in the way of 
taxes, interest, and manufactured commodities. In my 
opinion, this type of farm legislation would soon automati- 
cally cause the farmer to take a percentage of his land out 
of production and place it in soil-improving crops. Under 
our present system of reciprocal-trade agreements we can- 
not consider such a program. In fact, we have largely de- 
stroyed our export market for farm commodities and are 
now importing enormous amounts of competitive farm prod- 
ucts. Recently we have been informed that imports of com- 
petitive agricultural products, such as wheat, corn, livestock, 
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and so forth, have exceeded our exports by 18 percent for 
the first time in the history of our Nation. 

For the year 1936 we exported competitive farm products 
valued at $733,000,000 and imported similar commodities 
valued at $868,000,000. During the first 9 months of 1937 
we imported 84,000,000 bushels of corn and 18,721,580 bushels 
of wheat. These imports have, no doubt, been greatly en- 
couraged by the recent drought years. On the other hand, 
there is a growing feeling among farmers that their prod- 
ucts are being imported through the reciprocal-trade treaties 
for the exportation of manufactured commodities. Person- 
ally, I believe the American farmer is entitled to the Ameri- 
can market and he should not be forced into competition 
with farm products produced by countries which have a 
much lower standard of living. On several occasions I have 
called the attention of the House to the fact that while the 
Department of Agriculture is making an effort to divert land 
from the production of farm crops in order to reduce sur- 
pluses, at the same time the Department of the Interior is 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars to bring millions of 
acres of arid land into production. Because of this every 
taxpayer is paying for an inconsistent and noncoordinated 
agricultural policy. The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that by taking 30,000,000 acres of land out of pro- 
duction and planting it to soil-improving crops, it would 
leave approximately the proper amount of tillable land to 
produce sufficient farm products for the Nation and keep 
down the burdensome surpluses which accumulate from time 
to time. We have been informed that this 30,000,000 acres 
is about the amount of land that would have been neces- 
sary to have produced the farm crops that have been im- 
ported into this country during the past year. 

During recent sessions of Congress we have voted large 
sums of money for the purpose of bringing into production 
8,000,000 acres of agricultural land, most of which is arid. 
One project, known as the Columbia River Basin project, 
will cost approximately $485,000,000 and bring into produc- 
tion 1,200,000 acres of arid land. I am not opposed to all 
reclamation and irrigation projects, but do believe that the 
two departments of government should coordinate their 
land-use policy. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill amends the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act in dealing with our five major crops: 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, and rice. All of us are familiar 
with the purposes and workings of the Soil Conservation 
Act. One section of this bill should be very helpful in our 
section of the country. Subdivision 5 of section 8 under the 
soil-conservation program reads in part as follows: 

Shall be construed to cover water conservation and the bene- 
ficial use of water on individual farms, including measures to 
prevent run-off, the building of check dams and ponds, and pro- 
viding facilities for applying water to the land. 

Under this amendment, farmers will be paid for conserving 
and storing water as a part of the soil-improving provisions 
of the bill should they elect to do so. 

The major crops in this bill affecting our section are wheat 
and corn. Following several years of short crops, we are 
now faced with a threatened surplus. To those of us who 
live in an area that did not raise any corn or wheat in sub- 
stantial quantities this year, nor for several years, it is hard 
to think in terms of surpluses. This situation must be taken 
into consideration in the framing of any farm legislation. 
I plan on offering an amendment at the proper time which 
will prohibit the quota provisions of this act from applying 
for that year in any county that did not produce 75 percent 
of an average crop of wheat or corn the previous year. I 
hope this amendment will be adopted. 

The Department of Agriculture informs us that our pres- 
ent wheat situation is something about like this. Following 
four short wheat crops, which averaged 600,000,000 bushels 
from 1932 to 1936, the wheat carry-over, or surplus, was 
reduced to 90,000,000 bushels by last June. This reduced 
surplus brought about a price considerably over $1 per 
bushel. The wheat farmers of the United States in the fall 
of 1937 planted 80,000,000 acres of wheat from which it is 
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estimated that we raised approximately 900,000,000 bushels. 
This, with the estimated carry-over, gave us about 990,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The wheat used for normal domestic con- 
sumption and feed and seed is approximately 620,000,000 
bushels. To this we add our 50,000,000 bushels for export, 
making a total of 670,000,000 bushels that we should be able 
to dispose of before next harvest. The Department of Agri- 
culture informs me that from July 1 to September 30 this 
year we sold for wheat export, including flour, only 10,200,- 
000 bushels of wheat. Therefore it is possible we will not 
reach the estimated 50,000,000 bushels. To this 670,000,000 
bushels we should add a normal carry-over of 125,000,000 
bushels, which will give us 795,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
When we subtract this from the 990,000,000 bushels raised, 
together with surplus, we will have a carry-over of surplus 
next July of approximately 200,000,000 bushels. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that again this fall the 
wheat farmers have planted approximately 80,000,000 acres. 
It is estimated that we can produce in the United States the 
normal requirements of this crop on 56,000,000 acres. There- 
fore, should we produce an average crop of wheat next year 
we will immediately be faced with a burdensome surplus. 

The provisions of this bill regarding wheat are such that 
it will not affect the production of wheat until we have a 
prospective yield and carry-over of 1,027,000,000 bushels, 
and should not be effective before 1940. Personally, I have 
never been able to convince myself that we should have 
quotas, but if we must, I can favor the provisions of the 
House bill, which are not nearly so stringent as the Senate 
. bill. When this bill is up for amendment and debate I ex- 
pect to express myself further on the subject. 

The corn section of this bill is somewhat different than 
that regarding wheat in that we have a commercial corn 
area in the United States comprising in whole or in part 10 
Corn Belt States. I note by the map submitted for consider- 
ation that the present area includes the following counties 
in the Sixth Congressional District of Kansas: Sherman, 
Cheyenne, Decatur, Norton, Graham, Phillips, Smith, Jewell, 
Republic, and Cloud. The commercial corn-producing area 
includes all counties in which the average production of 
field corn, during the 10 calendar years immediately preced- 
ing the calendar year in which the area is determined, after 
adjustment for abnormal weather conditions, is 400 bushels 
or more per farm, and 4 bushels or more for each acre of 
farm land in the county. The commercial corn area pro- 
duces approximately 1,700,000,000 bushels of corn while the 
remaining portion of the United States produces approxi- 
mately 906,000,000 bushels. In other words, only three-fifths 
of the corn is produced in what will be known as a restricted 
corn-producing area. It seems to me this might work to a 
distinct disadvantage to the corn producers in the restricted 
sections. It will not be my policy to discuss what we are 
told is an abnormally large corn crop this year in view of 
the conditions in our district where we have produced no 
corn to speak of for several years. 

Before concluding I want to compliment the House commit- 
` tee on bringing in a bill that does not carry the fines and 
penal provisions carried in the Senate bill, particularly that 
section which reads that whenever a farmer fails to furnish 
proof of his market of either wheat or corn by records, 
marketing cards, or other reports that might be required by 
the administration, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $100. I am unalterably opposed to this type of 
legislation for the farmers of our country and should any 
such provision be in the bill before final passage I shall be 
forced to vote against it. 

It is not necessary, in my opinion, to have a farm pro- 
gram with penal provisions, and, more than that, I am con- 
vinced that should we be able to give the farmers a program 
that they feel will be helpful to them, it will not be necessary 
to use coercion to secure their cooperation. The House bill 
contains compulsory provisions regarding cotton and tobacco 
and when the proper time comes I expect to vote to remove 
these provisions from the bill. 


In conclusion I want to urge the Members of this House to 
work and vote for any amendments which will improve this 
bill from the standpoint of the farmer and producer. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THOMASON]. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, we have had 
this afternoon a very interesting study in contrasts. I was 
not surprised that my distinguished friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosgy] could find absolutely no good in this bill 
and, although he submitted a rather interesting program as 
a substitute for this bill, if my memory serves me right his 
own party was in control of both Houses of Congress, as 
well as the White House, for 12 years prior to 1933 and, so 
far as I can recall, not one thing was done by the then 
Republican majority of both Houses to carry out the program 
suggested by the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, 

Mr. TOBEY. The gentleman will recall there was a Dem- 
ocratic House here before 1933, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Perhaps for a brief time, but 
for 10 years prior to that your party was in absolute control 
of both Houses and yet not one thing of a constructive na- 
ture was done for the relief of agriculture. 

In contrast to my distinguished and able friend, whom I 
regard very highly, we have the statement of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Horz], the ranking Republican member 
of the committee, who comes from the greatest wheat section 
in America; and likewise the statement of my able friend 
from Iowa [Mr. GmeRRTS TI, a Republican member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, who represents the greatest corn 
State in America. Both of these gentlemen gave hearty ap- 
proval to the principles of this bill. I was a little bit sur- 
prised at my genial friend from Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE], 
who now seems to have the very active support of our Re- 
publican friend from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], in that he 
could not find anything good in this bill at all. He says his 
people cannot understand it. That may be true, but my 
people understand the difference between the 14 cents they 
received for cotton a year ago and the 7 cents they are re- 
ceiving now. They want and expect us to do something about 
it. This is not a perfect bill, but I believe with proper 
amendments it can be made a very good one. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord with the principles 
and philosophy of the bill as announced by my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Texas, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. He was reared on a farm, has been here 
many years, and given great study to the problem. Above 
all, I know he is able, honest, and sincere. I have not one 
minute’s sympathy with any proposal to recommit the bill. 

If this bill is not right, if the bill has no merit in it, oppor- 
tunity will be given on the floor of the House within the next 
2 days to offer as a substitute something that does have 
merit. To go off now up a dark alley with a price-fixing or 
cost-of-production program which everbody knows will get 
us nowhere at this time would be to scuttle the program and 
do nothing for the cause of agriculture. I hope no point of 
order will be made against such a substitute, and we will see 
how few votes they get. If you want any legislation at this 
session, let us do some constructive amending and do it now. 
Give the bill a chance to go to conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell you that the people of America, both 
urban and rural, are expecting and demanding legislation 
that is sane and constructive. I am not entirely in agree- 
ment with the statement made by my friend the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Ropertson] about some of us who may 
have signed the wage and hour petition. I was one of the 
first who signed it, although I am not committed to vote for 
the Black-Connery bill. I signed it for the same reason I 
believe a great many of the Members of this House signed it. 
I do not care whether it is a farm bill, labor bill, neutrality 
bill, a veterans’ bill, or any other kind of a bill; no committee 
which is purely and solely a policy committee has the right 
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to deny to the membership of the House, after another com- 
mittee has worked and studied for months on a bill and 
reported it to the House, the right to vote on the bill and 
arbitrarily say, “No; you cannot even consider the bill.” 
[Applause.] I have heard of no threats or reprisals. I am 
against child labor and low wages, and I think some legisla- 
tion is needed. I am one of those who believe every man is 
entitled to his day in court. If the humblest man in the 
country files a case in court, I say he is entitled to a hearing. 
That is my attitude about the wage and hour bill. Let it 
be brought up here on its merits. The laboring man must 
have living wages before he can buy the farmers’ products. 
The two are interdependent. But I did not come to talk 
about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I go back to the statement that was made 
regarding the merits of this bill. The committee has worked 
hard for months, and the bill is entitled to full and fair 
discussion, and every opportunity for amendment. It must 
be very materially amended to suit me. 

I say without hesitation that the present administration 
has done more for agriculture in America in the last 4 years 
than all other administrations, regardless of their political 
complexion, had done in the previous 50 years. [Applause.] 
Then to say that we come here impotent to pass any kind of 
legislation seems ridiculous to me. I have faith that we can 
pass a bill fair and just to all sections. 

There are some provisions of this bill I want to see 
amended, but what piece of important legislation is there 
about which there is not a great deal of controversy and 
to which many perfecting amendments are not offered? 
To say now, as I understand some are saying, and frequently 
meeting with applause from the minority side, that the 
only thing to do is to recommit the bill, when we are clothed 
with ample power to correct it as we see fit, is ridiculous. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. When it comes to amending 
this bill I should like to call to the attention of my friends, 
especially those from the arid West, some of the provisions 
in section 355 and particularly subsection (b). I was very 
much impressed yesterday with the remarks of my able 
friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maxon] about culti- 
vation of new lands. I am one of those who believe the 
allotment in this bill ought not to be placed on an absolute 
5-year basis. I believe it ought to be on the basis of cur- 
rent productive capacity. 

I can best illustrate this situation, I believe, because I am 
from the heart of the desert. I live way out at El Paso, 
where until a few years ago we had very little agricultural 
production, yet due to irrigation we have come now to be a 
community which produces cotton in a big way. We may 
produce more per acre than some sections, but it also costs 
us much more. We have greater overhead, water charges, 
and higher taxes. 

In one section of my district there is the Red Bluff 
project, where the farmers some years ago undertook to 
cultivate land in the Pecos Valley, but drought and low 
prices broke nearly all of them. Two or three years ago 
they obtained a loan and grant from P. W. A. and the 
R. F. C. and themselves built a dam at a cost of nearly 
$3,000,000, thus restoring some 40,000 or 50,000 acres of 
that land to cultivation. They must pay heavy taxes and 
charges to repay this loan. The dam was not completed 
until October a year ago. To say to these people that they 
shall be limited to 244 percent of their production is abso- 
lutely unfair, when their land was reclaimed only 1 year 
ago and they cannot produce anything but cotton and 
alfalfa, and since the freight rates on alfalfa have jumped 
to $8 a ton, the raising of alfalfa has become absolutely 
prohibitive. 

I hope to offer amendments at the proper time either 
changing that provision in section 355 or else clothing the 
Secretary of Agriculture with adequate authority and dis- 
cretion so instead of putting a penalty on people who want 
to rotate crops, as these people have been doing for the last 
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5 years in the community which I haye just mentioned, we 
shall reward them for their enterprise and their effort to go 
along with a sound agricultural program. I want to amend 
the bill to take care of new land, to transfer bases between 
counties, and to make equitable adjustment for increasing 
acreage. In short, I want the irrigated sections to have 
the same fair treatment as the nonirrigated. I hope and 
believe that when we begin to read the bill for amendment 
tomorrow there will be sound perfecting amendments offered 
which will make the bill operate for the good of agricul- 
ture in general and not make it subject to the criticism of 
any of the partisans who have spoken, saying it has abso- 
lutely no merit whatsoever. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, Mr. Chairman, I believe that I 
am correct in saying that the southern cotton farmer is in 
a worse plight than he has been for very many years. We 
are told that this is due to overproduction. Many of us be- 
lieve that the fault lies not so much in the amount that we 
have produced but in the method of distribution. Evidently 
there is underconsumption in our country not only in cot- 
ton but in every other farm product. There is a strange 
situation in this land of plenty, this land of too much, we 
are told, when those who live in the cotton section, even 
the cotton growers, themselyes, do not have enough plain 
cotton clothes in many cases to take care of their needs. 

I wish to address myself principally to the condition and 
the needs of the small southern cotton farmer. I am inter- 
ested in all of our farmers, big and little, but I confess that 
my greatest interest is in the small farmer. I know more 
about his condition than I know about any other class. I 
acquired this knowledge from the experience of having been 
born and reared on a small cotton farm. 

Last spring in the debates on the farm-tenancy bill we 
heard a great deal about the increase of tenancy. It is ap- 
palling when we consider that small farmers throughout the 
Nation as a whole have been forced from the role of farm 
owners to farm tenants. In my own State of Louisiana 63.07 
percent of the farmers do not own their farms. Gradually 
the small farmer who once owned his farm is being pushed off 
through forces over which he has no control. Most of our 
small farms were mortgaged a few years ago on the basis 
of 20-cent cotton, and it is no wonder now that they are not 
able to pay those mortgages when cotton is selling for less 
than 7 cents per pound. Thousands of small farms have gone 
on the block during the very recent past and the owners have 
been forced to become tenants or have been set adrift in the 
world to get a living as best they could. I know many com- 
munities that were once filled with happy home owners, occu- 
pying small farms, with their schools, their churches, their 
lodges close by, which are today almost abandoned, the 
church, the school, and everything else being largely a mem- 
ory, and this has been brought about because the small home 
owners, these small farmers, have faced conditions so difficult 
that many of them could not make the grade. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that we would be able to get a 
farm bill that would so protect these small farmers that they 
would be able, either as tenants or as owners, to pick up the 
broken threads and carry on. I confess that in dealing with 
this class of our farmers the pending bill is disappointing. I 
realize that the Committee on Agriculture has labored long 
and hard. I do not censure them. I have the profoundest 
respect for the committee and its very able chairman. But 
the fact stands out, as I understand the bill, that very little, 
if any, advantage is given in this bill to the small farmer. I 
have felt, and feel now, that unless this Congress gives to 
him the long end of the stick he will not be able to carry the 
load any further, and we will witness a further increase of 
tenancy—a further decay in our rural communities. I think 
that we should make a distinction between the small farmer, 
who is farming solely for a living, and the large farmer, who 
is farming for profit. I believe, if we do not recognize this 
distinction, that we are going to find the relief rolls increasing 
rather than decreasing. The record shows that 58.09 percent 
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of the farmers grow 6 bales of cotton or less. Much of that 
cotton is selling this year from $35 to $40 per bale. In other 
words, nearly 6 out of 10 cotton farmers will receive for their 
cotton this year an amount a little more than $200 for a 
whole year’s work. How can that man pay his mortgage? 
How can he feed his family? How can he get for his family 
the bare necessities of life? 

The greatest objection that many people made against the 
old A. A. A. was the fact that in many cases a cotton farmer 
who had no other money crop was cut down to a few hundred 
pounds of cotton. I am afraid that the same thing is going 
to be done again. It matters not if you do hike the price of 
cotton to a reasonable sum unless you let an individual grow 
a reasonable amount. 

If cotton goes to 15 cents per pound how is it going to 
help the small farmer who is not permitted to produce but 
a few hundred pounds, and in most cases he has no oppor- 
tunity to go into anything else? I contend that every farmer 
should have the privilege of producing and selling a mini- 
mum number of bales of cotton sufficient to support his 
family. We are told that this is impossible. We are told 
that this would give us too much cotton. What this Con- 
gress is doing, or at least should do, is to try to fix the 
people so that they can make a living. If it takes so much 
cotton at a given price for a man to support his family, and 
if you deny that right to that man to produce and sell that 
necessary cotton, is not that tantamount to denying to that 
man the right to make a living? If nearly 6 farmers out 
of 10 produce 6 bales or less, if you deny those the right 
to make the 6 bales of cotton, are you not denying to 
6 families out of 10 the right to live? We hear a great 
deal said now about giving the wage earner a living wage, 
and I am heartily in favor of giving him a living wage. 
I want to see all working people receive a just reward for 
their labors. This Nation has long guaranteed a profit to 
the railroads, to the telephone companies, to the telegraph 
companies, and all other public utilities. The manufacturer 
will not manufacture his product unless he can make a 
profit. ‘The farmer alone it appears is unable to protect 
himself, and it appears that some legislation is necessary, 
and, of course, I will support farm legislation after we have 
done our best to work out the best bill possible. But I am 
making this plea to the Committee on Agriculture and I am 
pleading with this Congress not to deny to the small farmer 
a chance to live. 

We in the South have paid tribute to the industrial East 
for 100 years. Your industries have been surrounded with a 
protective tariff wall. We have bought farm machinery, the 
automobiles, and the thousands of other articles which you 
in the great industrial centers have sent to us. We had one 
crop and only one with which to buy those things. . Surely 
it is to the interest of the industrial section that the pur- 

power of the great majority of the South not be 
destroyed. Undoubtedly it is not to the interest of this 
great Nation that at least 6 families out of 10 producing 
cotton be denied the right to produce at least enough cotton 
to provide for the necessities of life. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not arguing against a reasonable 
farm bill. We must have farm legislation. I am not argu- 
ing against reasonable control. Many people believe that 
some sort of control is absolutely necessary. As stated 
above, I shall support the best legislation that can be worked 
out under the circumstances. The South has remained true 
to the cause of democracy. My South, my people, my small 
farmers, are looking to this Democratic Congress to bring 
them relief. I do not accept the philosophy of fatalism. I 
do not accept the preachment of those who proclaim that it 
cannot be done. I do not concede that a family depending 
upon cotton should be prohibited from raising sufficient cot- 
ton to live on. Plans have been worked out, and are being 
worked out, to protect and guarantee a living to every other 
class of citizen in our Nation. In the name of justice, in 
the name of at least 70 or 75 percent of the small southern 
a9 a ens pon I beg this Congress to make it possible for 
us ve, 
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Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Izac]. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, this bill is not exactly what we 
in California would like to see written as permanent legisla- 
tion. However, if it is the best we can get, we will go down 
the line for it for one reason more than anything else. You 
recall for a long time we have been saying there are two 
objectives we have here in Congress; in fact, I was elected on 
that kind of a program. I want to tell you what these objec- 
tives are. 

The first objective is to do justice to the farmers of this 
country and try to give them, if not the cost of production, 
then a little profit somewhere along the line. I have in my 
hand that little book which states in so many words that 
this is what we are going to do. I do not know whether or 
not this bill will do it. I know that in the Imperial Valley 
of California, which I have the honor to represent, we are 
not going to get any benefit from this bill because we do not 
raise enough cotton or grain or tobacco. We raise a lot of 
other things which, I believe, should receive the considera- 
tion of Congress, but they are not included in this bill. 

The second objective is to do something for the laboring 
man. Why are we going to help the farmer and why are we 
going to help the workingman? For the reason that we want 
to increase the purchasing power of the people of this coun- 
try. We want to place a greater share of purchasing power 
in the hands of the masses of our people. If you do not pass 
some decent kind of agricultural bill and some decent kind 
of labor bill, you and I are not keeping faith with the people 
of this country, whether we are Democrats or Republicans. 
Now, remember that. 

I will go down the line on this measure, as I say, if it is the 
best thing we can get, and I will go down the line on hours 
and wages, even if the bill that we have up here with a peti- 
tion is the best we can get. I believe we can improve this 
farm bill by certain amendments, and when the time comes 
I am going to support those amendments which I think will 
do the best good to the greatest number, and I ask the same 
consideration for my part of California that I am willing to 
give the rest of you for your part of the United States. Simi- 
larly, with respect to the hour and wage bill, I hope you will 
have the same kind of consideration for the workingmen as 
you have for the agriculturalists. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I shall not consume but a 
few minutes of the House’s allotted time to discuss this im- 
portant legislation. I realize that there are members of the 
Agriculture Committee who have worked incessantly in the 
construction of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937, and 
we must depend upon these Members to explain the bill to 
the House. I am very much interested in this measure for 
the reason that my congressional district is one of the great 
agricultural districts of the Nation, and this legislation vi- 
tally concerns its interest and welfare. Fi 

It appears to me to be utterly useless to consume time in 
anyone’s endeavor to justify this legislation in the light of 
so recent history, and I shall not take the time to give a 
reason for the condition of the American farmer in 1933, 
every Member of this body experienced the shock of that 
crisis which shook the foundations of this Republic—we will 
never forget it. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had for its pur- 
pose the establishment of a parity price for those commodi- 
ties specified in the act, the increase of the farmer’s purchas- 
ing power and the return to him a fair price for his produce; 
this act, through the cooperation of the American farmer 
and the Department of Agriculture, was a success unparalleled 
in legislative history. By the curtailment of production and 
the removal of surpluses which bore down market prices, 
corn, which was selling on the market in April 1933 at 28 
cents a bushel 30 days before the passage of this act, rose 
in May 1937 to $1.21 a bushel; wheat prices advanced 
from 45 cents a bushel in April 1933 to $1.27 a bushel 
in April 1937; beef cattle from 3 to 8 cents a pound; hogs 
from 3 to 12 cents a pound; and lambs from 4 to 9 cents a 
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pound; tobacco from 7 to 28 cents a pound; cotton 
from 6 cents a pound in April 1933 to 14 cents a pound in 
April 1937; and peanuts from 1 cent a pound to 4 cents. 
And the prices of these commodities today with the excep- 
tion of cotton is about double what they were in April 1933, 
notwithstanding when the A. A. A. of 1933 was annulled by 
the United States Supreme Court, the compulsory control 
feature became inoperative and the crop of 1937 has piled up 
surpluses in every one of the above commodities which have 
broken the markets and the farmers are again faced with 
bankruptcy. 

The Federal Government passed the Soil Conseryation Act 
after the annulment of the A. A, A. of 1933, which conserva- 
tion act offered the American farmer benefit payments if he 
would curtail his production of those crops which he can so 
easily overproduce and plant a percentage of these crop- 
producing lands in soil conservation and improvement. 

This was a voluntary measure and, in my opinion, one of 
the most constructive pieces of legislation ever passed by 
Congress; but it did not accomplish what the compulsory 
A. A. A. of 1933 did; and those who most appreciated its 
merit did not expect it to prevent the overproduction of our 
basic farm commodities. And this Congress is now faced 
with the necessity of reenacting a law which will, through 
the cooperation of the American farmer and the Federal 
Government, enable the farmer to keep his production of 
basic farm commodities within the demand of the industries 
and consumers using the same and thus assure the farmer 
a fair profit and a purchasing power which will bring about 
stable economic conditions in the business life of the Nation. 

The measure under consideration, the A. A. A. of 1937, 

has been drawn in the light of past experience, it has hurdled 
some of the obstacles which the Supreme Court found fault 
with, and I share the opinion of many lawyers that should 
this act ever go to the Supreme Court it will be sustained 
within the reason and legal principles which the Court held 
to be the law when it sustained the several social-security 
cases. 
The proposed act is fair in its conception and in its admin- 
istration, it prevents the American farmer from bankrupting 
himself; contemplate, if you please, how foolish it is for the 
cotton farmer to produce 18,000,000 bales of cotton when 
12,000,000 bales will bring him $300,000,000 more than a 
18,000,000-bale crop, and how unwise it is for the corn 
farmer to produce a surplus corn crop of a billion bushels, 
which he did in 1937, and get $100,000,000 less in cash than 
he did for his crop of 1936. And I venture the prophecy 
that unless the production of flue-cured tobacco is controlled 
in 1939 these farmers will be producing a billion pounds of 
tobacco, and it will bring not one-half as much as an 800,- 
000,000-pound crop would bring. 

I shall only refer to two objections which the opponents 
of this measure make to this legislation. First, they insist 
that by the curtailment of our cotton crop we will lose our 
foreign export trade in this commodity. Well, as far as I 
am concerned—and I think this reflects the feeling of most 
of the others who are interested in the welfare of these 
growers—I do not propose to let that farmer bankrupt him- 
self and thus destroy the morale of the backbone of this 
Nation by growing cheap cotton for foreign manufacturers if 
I can help it. And I want to say right here that it is not 
true that the American cotton grower has lost the world’s 
trade by reason of the curtailment of his production. It is 
true that India, Egypt, Brazil, Russia, Peru, Mexico, Sudan, 
China, and other countries can grow cotton; and the farmers 
in those countries are being scientifically taught how to fer- 
tilize and irrigate their lands, how to select seed and do other 
things which will promote the growth and culture of this 
crop, just as our farmers have been taught for 20 years, and 
most of these countries protect these farmers from the im- 
portation of this commodity, just as we do in the United 
States. We might just as well recognize right now that we 
will never again have a world monopoly in the production of 
cotton. 

The other objection, made by many in utmost sincerity, is 
that in the construction of this kind of legislation the inter- 
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est of the little grower is not vouchsafed; that his allot- 
ments are too small for him to make a decent living for his 
family; this has been a most perplexing matter, and I am 
Satisfied that more thought has been given to this problem 
than any other feature of the bill. Insofar as the cotton 
grower is concerned a percentage of the farmer’s cultivated 
land will be allotted to him and he will be allowed to grow 
all the cotton he can on this allotted area, and sell all he 
grows; besides this, there will be a withdrawal of 214 percent 
of the total allotment which may be used to correct manifest 
injustices done the small and new grower. In respect to the 
tobacco grower the quota allotment of flue-cured grower 
will not be curtailed unless he grows more than 3,200 pounds, 
and the quota allotment of a burley grower will not be cur- 
tailed unless he grows more than 2,400 pounds; besides this, 
there is a withdrawal from the total quota allotment of 5 
percent which will be distributed to new growers in any area 
and to small growers where a manifest injustice is done, the 
local committee having a large discretion in the determina- 
tion of allotments to those who have proper soil and every 
equipment necessary in the culture and growth of the several 
types of tobacco. It will evidently take some years to work 
out a smooth working plan and allotment which will be just 
and satisfactory. Had the Court not annulled the original 
act, I am satisfied that by now the Agriculture Department 
and the Congress would have ironed out every injustice in 
this legislation, and the cooperative enforcement of this legis- 
lation would be as near perfection as human endeavor could 
accomplish. We are doing an extraordinary thing, one never 
dreamed of a few years ago; we are plowing new ground; 
we must be patient; we have always needed patience to ac- 
complish the great things man has done. I shall support 
this bill, hoping that it will accomplish what it is intended to 
do. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. McFartane] such time as he may desire to 
use. 
Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
good deal of interest to the debate throughout this session on 
agricultural legislation; in fact, ever since this administration 
came into power we have been making an honest effort to 
constructively help agriculture and give the farmer a living 
price for his products. Let us review the Democratic plat- 
forms of 1932 and 1936 and see what our promises to the 
farmers have been: 

We favor the restoration of agriculture, the Nation's basic indus- 
try; better financing of farm mortgages through recognized farm 
bank agencies at low rates of interest on an amortization plan, 


giving preference to credits for the redemption of farms and homes 
sold under foreclosure. 

Extension and development of farm cooperative movement and 
effective control of crop surpluses so that our farmers may have the 
full benefit of the domestic market. 

The enactment of every constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for their basic farm commodities prices in excess 
of cost. 


In keeping with our 1932 platform in 1933, we enacted the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which, while not perfect, did 
more for agriculture and our farmers generally than any 
single piece of agricultural legislation the Congress has 
enacted. Let us look at the record and compare agricultural 
prices in 1932 with 1936: 


Average price 
received by farmers 
1932 1936 
hi) | Veda Rael en wee Se ay RSE LP SRO RL ey BIL bushel $0. 33 $0. 997 
Os Ue AO ep ae ee Bet ke PR e do... 14 442 
Barley. do... 19 . 800 
Cotton pound. . 623 -123 
Chickens. do -9 12 
Butter do 19 312 
ERES dozen.. . 102 . 305 
Hogs....--. --hundredweight_. 3.40 9.09 
Beef cattle do 3.30 6. 17 
. ̃ ⅛ ¹— — E do. 3.90 7.83 
ieee ets do 3.30 7.20 
—:.!.. — Lone ha tes ae ai 1.29 2.10 
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THE SUPREME COURT NULLIFIED A. A. A. 

But the Supreme Court in January 1936 declared the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act unconstitutional and in sub- 
stance held in this decision that agriculture was a matter 
that must be regulated by the different States. To replace 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act the Congress did the next 
best thing it could and enacted what is known as the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, and through it, 
by providing a voluntary crop reduction and control program, 
we tried to bridge the gap left open by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the A. A. A. case. 

VOLUNTARY PROGRAM DID NOT WORK 

This plan worked satisfactorily due to the drought we had 
in our country last year, which kept our farmers from pro- 
ducing agricultural surpluses; however, this year, with good 
crop conditions under the voluntary program and due to the 
failure of the large tractor farmers to cooperate, a large 
surplus was produced, which under existing conditions at 
home and abroad, we were unable to cope with and the 
gains we had made were largely destroyed. 


PRESIDENT INSISTS ON NEW FARM LEGISLATION 


The President, realizing the inadequacy of our farm legis- 
lation at the beginning of the last session, in January 1937, 
called into conference at the White House the leaders of our 
party in both Houses as well as the heads of our agricul- 
tural committees and stressed the importance of immediate 
action in enacting farm legislation in keeping with our 1936 
platform pledges to the people, which are as follows: 

AGRICULTURE 


have taken the farmers off the road to ruin. 
espa ture to use all available 


agricul 
means to raise farm income toward its pre-war purchasing power. 
The farmer is no longer suffering from 15-cent corn, 3-cent hogs, 
2½-cent beef at the farm, 5-cent wool, 30-cent wheat, 5-cent cot- 
ton, and 3-cent sugar. 

By Federal legislation we have reduced the farmers’ indebtedness 
and doubled his net income. In cooperation with the States and 
through the farmers’ own committees, we are restoring the fertility 
of his land and checking the erosion of his soil. We are bringing 


laws, quick to recognize and meet new problems and conditions. 


We recognize the ity of the of farm tenancy, and we 
the full c tn the refinancing 


of farm indebtedness at the lowest possible rates of interest and 


wi 

to enable farmers to adjust and balance production with demand, 
at a fair profit to the farmers. 

We favor encouragement of sound, 

By the purchase and retirement of 10,000,000 acres of submargi- 
nal land, and assistance to those attempting to eke out an exist- 
ence upon it, we have made a good beginning toward proper land 
use and rural rehabilitation. 

The farmer has been returned to the road to freedom and pros- 


perity. We will keep him on that road. 

No agreement could be reached on the kind and character 
of farm legislation to be offered, and after considerable delay 
the different farm organization leaders as well as the con- 
gressional and agricultural leaders of the House and Senate 
were again called back into session but were unable to defi- 
nitely agree upon any particular agricultural program, 

SIT-DOWN STRIKES 

Time rocked along, and little or nothing was accomplished 
with farm legislation to replace the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. In the meantime we were in the throes of a seige of 
sit-down strikes. Big business, through its different subter- 
ranean channels and organizations, such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, National Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Liberty League, Constitutional League, and so 
forth, had succeeded pretty well in organizing their forces 
to uphold the different decisions of their Supreme Court, 
which through their decisions had nullified legislation for 
the farmers, laborers, the power program, and the masses 
of the people generally, and they were fighting viciously to 
block the remainder of this administration’s legislative pro- 


farm cooperatives, 
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gram and to hold the ground they had gained in nullifying 
the provisions of many of the important acts of this ad- 
ministration. The farmers and the laborers fought back as 
best they could, but their leaders were hopelessly divided. 
The C. I. O. and A. F. of L. were bitterly opposing each 
other in a bitter labor war, and the different farm organi- 
zations, as usual, were unable to definitely agree on any 
farm program. Under these circumstances the money powers 
were able to practically block the administration’s program 
for the farmers and laborers and to force cheaper utility 
rates during the last session of Congress. 

As Jay Franklin, in his We the People column, amply 
States the sit-down situation thus: 

Starting with the President’s judiciary reform bill, which was 
filibustered for months in the Senate committee, the sit-down 
spread to all social legislation, to all campaign pledges, as the farm 
bill, the wage and hour bill, and the reorganization bill, were 
tied up in congressional committees. 

It was strange to hear the same organizations and individuals, 
who had raved against John L. Lewis and the C. I. O., cheer Con- 


using to take any sort of position on any of the major 

subjects for national legislation. There might have been courage 
in openly defeating the administration program; there could be 
little in a sullen refusal to go on record one way or another. 

While we find labor has been forced to abandon its sit- 
down-strike technique, we have found, since our return to 
this special session of Congress, that the capitalist crowd is 
really increasing their sit-down-strike campaign, even to the 
extent of shutting down their plants and failing and refusing 
to operate, in spite of the large profits they have made during 
recent months because of large-scale production at low over- 
head machine cost methods. 

Jay Franklin, in his daily column, describes the capitalist 
sit-down strike as follows: 


As Congress adjourned, after not doing its bit, the third and 
greatest of the sit-down strikes 


control the policies of big business, who control the untaxed depre- 
ciation reserves, and who have privileged access to credit decided to 
shut down, despite the accumulated deficiency of nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 in replacement and construction. 

Unless these economic potentates could be relieved of certain 
taxes on corporate money which did not belong to them or which 
represented unproductive speculation, they would not play ball. 
They simply reduced production, workers, closed plants, 
yelled for a balanced Budget and no Government “interference” 
with business. * * + 


The facts are clear: The banks are calling loans and withhold- 
ing credit; production and employment are being sacrified to price 
control, the economic needs of the country are being subordinated 
to an industrial system which does not choose to run at more than 
40-percent capacity, industrial profits for 1987 are very high and 
there is a great drive to beat down the taxes on profits, individual 
and national purchasing power is sharply declining. A handful 
Oe A DATO CLEO SE LOWERS OE A- SUVERSIEM Civee- CE eoanoimie 
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BIG BUSINESS CRACKS ITS WHIP 

Bearing in mind these conditions, we are better able to 
understand how difficult it is to enact worth-while legislation 
for the farmer, the laborer, the small merchant, or anyone 
else. After big business had apparently taken over the reins 
and control of the last session of Congress it is apparent 
from their lobbying activities through the press, radio, and 
otherwise that they will continue their vicious sit-down pro- 
gram during this session of Congress. It is apparent to all 
that they expect to block, if they can, the whole administra- 
tion’s program we have been called into special session to 
enact into law, which includes: 

First. Farm. 

Second. Wages and hours. 

Third. Departmental reorganization. 

Fourth. Regional power planning. 

THE AGREED PROGRAM 

When wheat and cotton prices began to rapidly decline last 
August because of large crop surpluses the House and Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committees quickly agreed that something 
must be done, and the Senate Joint Resolution 207 was 
quickly passed, expressing the views of the Congress as to 
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the program for the relief and benefit of agriculture. The 
resolution provides: 


Whereas the whole Nation suffers when agriculture is depressed; 
and 

Whereas the Nation has felt and still feels the unfavorable eco- 
nomic consequences of two different kinds of misfortune in agri- 
culture; and 

Whereas the first of these misfortunes was the ruinous decline 
in farm prices from 1929 to 1932; and 

Whereas the second kind of misfortune was the drought of 1934 
followed by the drought of 1936; and 

Whereas a permanent farm program should (a) provide not 
only for soil conservation but also for developing and improving 
the crop-adjustment methods of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
(b) protect agriculture and consumers against the consequences 
of drought, and (c) safeguard farmers and the business of the 
Nation against the consequences of farm- price decline; and 

Whereas it is the sense of Congress that the permanent farm 
legislation should be based upon the following fundamental 

ciples: 

(1) That farmers are entitled to their fair share of the national 
income; 

(2) That consumers should be afforded protection against the 
consequences of drought, floods, and pestilence, causing abnor- 
mally high prices by storage of reserve supplies of big crop years 
for use in time of crop failure; 

(3) That if consumers are given the protection of such an ever- 
normal ry plan, farmers should be safeguarded against undue 
price declines by a system of loans supplementing their national 
soil-conservation program; 

(4) That control of agricultural surpluses above the ever- 
normal-granary supply is necessary to safeguard the Nation's in- 
vestment in loans and to protect farmers against a price collapse 
due to bumper yields resulting in production beyond all domestic 
and foreign need; 

(5) That the present Soil Conservation Act should be continued, 
its operations simplified, and provision made for reduced pay- 
ments to large operators on a graduated scale to promote the 
interest of individual farming; 

(6) That, linked with control of agricultural surpluses, there 
should be research into new uses for agricultural commodities 
and the products thereof and search for new uses, new outlets, 
and new markets at home and abroad; and 

(7) That provision should be made for applications to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for correction of discriminations 
now existing against agricultural products in the freight-rate 
schedules: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That abundant production of farm products 
should be a blessing and not a curse; that therefore legislation 
carrying out the foregoing principles will be first to engage the 
attention of the Congress upon its reconvening, and that it is 
the sense of the Congress that a permanent farm program based 
upon these principles should be enacted as soon as possible after 
Congress reconvenes. 


REASONS FOR SPECIAL SESSION 


The President, realizing the emergency confronting the 
Nation because of the failure of the Congress to enact legis- 
lation to protect the great masses of our farmers and wage 
earners of the Nation, on October 12 called us back into this 
special session for the following reasons: 


The people of the United States were checked in their efforts to 
prevent future piling up of huge agricultural surpluses and the 
tumbling prices which inevitably follow them. They were checked 
in their efforts to secure reasonable minimum wages and maximum 
hours and the end of child labor. And because they were checked, 
many groups in many parts of the country still have less purchas- 
ing power and a lower standard of living than the Nation as a 
whole can permanently allow. 

Americans realize these facts. That is why they ask government 
not to stop governing, simply because prosperity has come back a 
long way. They do not look on government as an interloper in 
their affairs. On the contrary, they regard it as the most effective 
form of organized self-help. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
The President on November 15, in his message to Congress 
regarding agriculture, said: 


Intention to pass a new and permanent national farm act was 
declared by the Congress in joint resolution last summer. Great 
as the need was then, that need is still greater today. Some crops 
will begin to be planted within 3 months. 

In recent weeks farmers have once more been facing acute 
surpluses and falling prices. Cotton farmers are harvesting the 
largest cotton crop in all our history—5,000,000 bales more than 
the markets of this country and of the world have been accus- 
tomed to take. Corn farmers and potato farmers are harvesting 
crops that threaten to crush them for producing this plenty. 
And the producers of other crops are wondering how soon they, 
too, will be the victims of surplus uncontrolled. 

We must continue in our efforts toward abundance without 
waste, We need legislation which will not only prevent new farm 
surpluses from causing new collapse in farm prices, but which will 
also safeguard farmers and consumers against the hazards of crop 
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failure. We need an “all weather” farm plan; a plan that uses the 
reasonable surpluses of a year of good weather to carry over food 
supplies to make up for the shortages of a year of bad weather. 

Out of the experience of the last 5 years we have learned that 
with the aid of the Government, farmers can successfully guard 
themselves economic disaster. 

In 5 a farm program there are certain things we must 
keep in mind. 

We must keep in mind the fertility of our soil. We have 
to assist farmers to stop the waste of soil and save the good soil 
that remains. Any sound, long-time program must have soil 
conservation as a principal goal. 

We must keep in mind the economic welfare of farm families. As 
a long-time national policy, farmers must have a fair share in the 
national income to supply farmers’ buying to keep city factories 


running. 

We must keep in mind the consumers of the Nation. The blight- 
ing droughts of 1934 and 1936 which spelled disaster for so many 
farmers in those years were brought forcibly home to our large 
cities in the high prices of many foodstuffs this year. Consumers 
should have the same protection against the underproduction of 
years of scarcity as the farmers should have against the overpro- 
duction of years of glut. 

We must keep in mind the American democratic way. Farm 
programs cannot long succeed unless they have the active support 
of the farmers who take part in them. Our program should con- 
tinue to be one planned and so far as possible, by 
the farmers themselves. Here again, majority rule seems justified. 
If and when huge surpluses in any cne crop threaten to engulf all 
the producers of that crop our laws should provide ways by which 
a small minority may be kept from destroying the proceeds of the 
toil of the great majority. 

We must keep in mind the United States Treasury. I have already 
expressed my view that if the new Farm Act provides for expendi- 
ture of funds beyond those planned in the regular Budget, addi- 
tional means should be provided to yield the additional revenue. 
May I reiterate that with all the emphasis I can give? 

We must keep in mind the Constitution of the United States. 
Although vital portions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act were 
set aside nearly 2 years ago by the Supreme Court, acts of Con- 
gress to improve labor relations and assure workers security have 
since then been upheld. In these later decisions the powers of the 
Federal Government to regulate commerce between the States and 
to tax and to spend for the general welfare have been clearly 
recognized. 

I believe that the courts themselves are coming to have increas- 
ing regard for the true nature of the Constitution as a broad 
charter of democratic government which can function under the 
conditions of today. I believe that the Congress can constitu- 
tionally write an adequate farm act that will be well within the 
broad meaning and purpose of the Constitution. I hope and 
believe that the Supreme Court will not again deny to farmers 
the protection which it now accords to others. 


This brings us now to the consideration of the bill before 
us. I believe we can all agree that such a bill as will meet 
the above requirement set forth by the President would be 
Satisfactory to each one. The question is, Does this bill do 
that? 

I have carefully studied this measure and will briefly set 
forth my reaction. The Senate bill is quite different from 
the House bill. Omitting the tobacco and rice provisions, 
its policy is declared to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice (1) to main- 
tain both parity of prices paid to farmers and parity of in- 
come for farmers marketing these commodities, and (2) to 
provide an ever-normal granary for each of these commodi- 
ties, with preservation of soil resources and soil fertility, 

PARITY 


Parity in prices for the commodities except tobacco is a 
price with the same relation to prices for things farmers buy 
as prevailed from August 1909 to July 1914, and in the case 
of tobacco for the period from August 1919 to July 1929, with 
allowances for differences in interest and taxes. Parity in 
income is the same relation of farmers’ net incomes to in- 
comes of other individuals as prevailed from August 1909 to 
July 1914. 

ADJUSTMENT CONTRACTS 

Adjustment contracts for wheat and corn are to be offered 
before June 1, 1938, by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
farmers for grain to be harvested in 1938, with new con- 
tracts for periods thereafter not exceeding 2 years each. 
There is to be one contract for each farm, applying to both 
grains. These contracts are to be effective only if the Sec- 
retary finds at least 51 percent of the farmers sign. Soil-con- 
servation payments may be made only to farmers entering 
into adjustment contracts, and in lieu of such payments as 
to wheat and corn produced for market parity payments 
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are to be made according to a table contained in the bill 
based upon the relation of the total supply to the normal 
supply as proclaimed by the Secretary, as well as parity in 
price and income, the payments decreasing as the supply 
rises. Total supply is production plus carry-over. Normal 
supply is a 10-year average domestic consumption and ex- 
port, adjusted for trends, with the following additions for 
normal carry-overs: 10 percent for wheat, nothing for 
corn, 35 percent for cotton, as a normal carry-over and an 
ever-normal reserve, 10 percent for rice, 175 percent of 
normal domestic consumption, and 65 percent of exports for 
tobacco. 

For wheat and corn a farmer’s payments are to be on the 
aggregate normal yield of his soil-depleting base acreage 
planted to the grain (a farmer’s base acreage being his 
allotment from a national soil-depleting base acreage of 
67,400,000 in the case of wheat—area harvested this year 
being 68,200,000 acres—and 102,500,000 in the case of corn— 
area harvested this year being 96,100,000 acres). 

In the case of cotton, payments are to be upon the quan- 
tity produced under the marketing quota for cotton. But if 
the difference between the current average farm price and 
the maximum income rate is less than the parity rate fur- 
nished by the latter, the former is to be used. For the mar- 
keting year ending in 1938, however, payments for cotton, 
wheat, and corn are to be at rates already announced under 
the 1938 conservation program. 

Adjustment contracts would require producers of wheat 
or corn for market to store under seal up to 20 percent of 
normal yield from their base acreage if the Secretary finds 
that such storage is necessary to carry out the policy of 
the bill. Farmers with contracts could obtain from a Sur- 
plus Reserve Loan Corporation on such stocks loans from 
85 percent to 52 percent of the parity price, the percentage 
decreasing as total supply goes over normal. (This corpo- 
ration, which would have a capital of $100,000,000 and could 
sell to the public up to $500,000,000 in its 2-year, tax-free 
obligations, is authorized to “make loans available to all 
other agricultural commodities” than those expressly men- 
tioned in the bill) If a marketing quota has been imposed, 
farmers without contracts, and termed “noncooperators,” 
would be eligible for loans for 70 percent of the amounts 
for which cooperators are eligible. 

The ever-normal granary for wheat and corn is defined 
to be such supply in addition to normal supply, but not 
more than 10 percent of it, as will maintain a surplus re- 
serve adequate enough to meet consumption and exports in 
years of drought, flood, or other adverse conditions. 

MARKETING QUOTAS FOR COTTON 

Marketing quotas for cotton are to be used each year for 
cotton, unless more than one-third of the farmers voting in 
a referendum oppose. The national quota may not be less 
than 70 percent of the average production for the 10 years 
ending with 1932. The national quota is to be probable do- 
mestic consumption and exports with 35 percent of a normal 
production for carry-over. Allotment of the portion of a 
county is to be 5 acres for each farm for each family en- 
gaged thereon, with at least 95 percent of a county’s por- 
tion remaining going in proportion of land tilled on a farm 
3 preceding years to tilled lands in the county, and the rest 
to be apportioned according to good soil management, and 
so forth, including consideration of other sources of cash 
income than cotton. If the quantity actually produced on 
the fixed acres exceeds the quantity in the national mar- 
keting quota, it may nevertheless be marketed. Three per- 
cent of the national quota may be allocated to farms pro- 
ducing cotton for the first time. 

All provisions as to cotton are limited to cotton with 
staple less than 1½ inches long. 

Loans on cotton now outstanding from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be extended for 1 year, to July 31, 
1939, and that Corporation directed to waive its rights to 
reimbursements from warehousemen accruing because of 
improper grading. 

All cotton of the 1937 crop warehoused and held as se- 
curity for a Government loan may at the request of any 
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restapled, 

censed classer, without expense to the borrower. 

price-adjustment payments to cotton producers with 
respect to the 1937 crop, $65,000,000 would be made avail- 
able from the 30 percent of customs receipts appropriated 
in 1935 to be used to encourage exports, encourage consump- 
tion, and finance adjustments in production. (Total cus- 
toms receipts in the current fiscal year are estimated at 
$493,000,000.) 

Cotton pool participation trust certificates would be pur- 
chased by the manager of the pool from lawful holders on 
February 1, 1937, at the rate of $1 a bale, with funds made 
available by the Secretary from an appropriation of $1,- 


800,000. 
MARKETING QUOTAS FOR WHEAT OR CORN 

Marketing quotas for wheat or corn are to be a subject of 
hearings, if the Secretary has reason to believe the total 
supply will exceed the normal supply by 10 percent; if as a 
result of hearings he finds there will be such excess, he is 
to proclaim a national marketing quota, unless he has rea- 
son to believe that during the first 3 months of the market- 
ing year the current farm price will exceed parity price. 
The marketing quota is to be proclaimed both in terms of 
quantity and in terms of percentage of soil-depleting base 
acreage of each farm. 

As the next step, there is to be a referendum, and if more 
than one-third of the farmers voting are in opposition, the 
marketing quota is not to go into effect. Surplus reserve 
loans will not then be available, 

Corn or wheat fed in any form to poultry or livestock 
which, or the products of which, are marketed, will by defi- 
nition in the bill be marketed. 

Tilled land, wherever used, means acreage devoted to soil- 
depleting row crops and all other soil-depleting feed crops 
the previous year. 

Any type, grade, or market classification of cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, or rice may be dealt with under the bill as a 
separate major agricultural commodity, after the Secretary 
has held public hearings. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations are authorized in such sums as are nec- 
essary, and for parity payments for cotton, wheat, and corn 
in any year beginning after June 30, 1938, there are made 
available for parity payments on cotton, wheat, and corn, 
55 percent of the sums appropriated under the Soil Conser- 
vation Act and the Domestic Allotment Act. 

PAYMENTS MADE 

Payments made by the Secretary of Agriculture would be 

final and conclusive upon all officers of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 
GENERAL CONDITION ON FARMERS 


No payments under the bill, the Soil Conservation Act, 
or the Domestic Allotment Act may be made to any farmer 
with respect to cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice unless— 
if his cropland permits and it is otherwise possible—in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary there is grown 
an acreage of food and feed crops sufficient to meet home 
consumption requirements. 


RECORDS 

Farmers as well as persons dealing with farmers with re- 
spect to the commodities covered by the bill would have to 
keep such records, and render such reports, as the Secretary 
might require. 

The House bill continues the Soil Conservation Act for 
the purpose of preserving farm and ranch land resources, 
and to accomplish this purpose by encouraging soil-building 
crops and practices and regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in soil-depleting crops, through assisting farmers 
by securing so far as practicable parity in prices and parity 
in income (as these terms are used in the Senate bill, 
above), and by aiding them in marketing. : 

THE SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act would 
be amended and authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
“make payments or grants of other aid to agriculture pro- 
ducers” in amounts he considers reasonable and measured 
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by use of land for soil conservation and the equitable share 

in the national production of any commodity required for 

domestic consumption or export. In arid States, water con- 

servation and beneficial use of water are to be included. 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

Acreage allotments—national, State, and county—in the 
case of cotton, field corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice are to be 
determined annually on the basis of production during 5 years 
as to cotton and rice and 10 years as to wheat, field corn, and 
tobacco, with adjustments for weather conditions and trends 
in acreage. i 

County allotments in the case of wheat to the extent of 
97 percent are to be apportioned to farms to give each the 
same percentage of its average tilled acres over 5 years; if 
a farm has planted the commodity during only some of the 
5 years, its allotment would be reduced proportionately; 3 
percent would go to farms which had not planted during any 
of the 5 years, on basis of land, labor, equipment, crop rota- 
tion, and the soil and other facilities affecting production. 
Consideration is to be given to production of other soil-deplet- 
ing commodities. 

For cotton, 95 percent of a State allotment is to be divided 
among counties, and apportioned to farms that have produced 
for 5 years to give each a prescribed percentage of its average 
5-year acreage, with provisions as above for farms producing 
only during some of the 5 years. To farmers not producing in 
5 years, 2% percent of the State allotment would be appor- 
tioned. The other 2½ percent would go to owners, cash ten- 
ants, and fixed or standing rent tenants operating farms that 
have received allotments of 15 acres or less. 

For corn, county allotments are to be apportioned to farms 
on basis of tillable acreage type of soil, crop rotation, and 
production facilities. 

If less than 80 percent of an allotment of a farm is planted 
for any reason other than flood or drought, the acreage allot- 
ment will be 25 percent in excess of the planted acreage. 

All payments and grants are conditioned upon recipients 
having followed farming practices prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Any payment is to be reduced by 25 percent of the 
amount by which it exceeds $1,000, but before application of 
this reduction there are to be deducted amounts representing 
a tenant’s share and amounts representing a landowner’s 
share when a local committee has found the division with 
tenant or sharecropper is in accordance with fair standards 
prevailing locally. 

Loans would be made by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, upon recommendation of the Secretary with approval 
of the President. They could be on any agricultural products, 
including dairy products. On field corn produced on farms 
anywhere keeping within their acreage allotment, the loans 
would be not less than 55 percent or more than 75 percent 
of parity price; if marketing quotas are in effect, loans would 
be 70 percent of these amounts for farms in the commercial 
corn-producing areas. 

Consumer safeguards appear as a prohibition against 
use of powers conferred by the bill to discourage produc- 
tion of supplies of food and fibers sufficient to maintain 
normal domestic consumption as indicated by consumption 
in 1920-29, with allowance for increased population, quan- 
tities of available substitutes, and so forth. 

Marketing quotas—field corn: As a basis for Federal ac- 
tion there is a long legislative finding respecting the effect of 
corn production in the commercial corn-producing area 
upon interstate movement of range cattle and fat cattle, and 
upon prices paid by consumers of livestock products. 

Commercial corn-producing area includes every county in 
which the average production of field corn during the 10 pre- 
ceding years, with adjustments for abnormal weather, was 
400 bushels or more per farm and 4 bushels or more per acre 
of farm land. 

Whenever the Secretary finds from statistics, including the 
August production estimates of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates, that the total supply of field corn as of 
October 1 will exceed the normal supply by more than 15 
percent, marketing quotas are to be in effect for corn grown 
in the calendar year. The Secretary is then to determine the 
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acreage in the commercial area that would produce the nor- 
mal supply—a normal year’s consumption and exports plus 
7 percent for carry-over. He is to announce the percentage 
of this acreage to acreage allotment for the year—to be 
announced by February 1 each year and to be the acreage 
in the commercial area, which on the basis of the average 
10-year yield will make available, together with the field 
corn from other areas, an amount equal to the reserve sup- 
ply level—that is, a normal year’s consumption and exports 
plus 15 percent as a reserve to meet needs on account of 
drought, floods, and other adverse conditions; acreage allot- 
ments are to be apportioned to farms in the commercial area 
in the manner used by the Senate bill as to corn for all 
farms. This percentage is to be the marketing percentage. 
This percentage is to be applied to each farm in the commer- 
cial area to determine its surplus acres. Before September 
10 the Secretary is to conduct a referendum among affected 
farmers, and if one-third of those voting are in opposition, 
the marketing quotas are not to go into effect. 

If the quotas become effective, the marketing quota of a 
farm is to be its actual production less its storage amount— 
but no quota is to apply to a farm with normal production on 
acreage planted of less than 400 bushels, or if the storage 
amount would be less than 100 bushels, or if the acreage 
planted does not exceed the marketing percentage. In case 
corn is used for silage, adjustments are provided. A farmer 
will be presumed to have complied with his quota so long as 
there is stored on his farm under seal his storage amount. 
Otherwise, he will be assumed to have marketed an excess, 
for which his penalty is 15 cents a bushel. 

There are stated conditions upon the happening of which 
storage would be released on all farms in a county, or on a 
particular farm. 

Corn fed to livestock or poultry, if the livestock or poultry 
or any of their products is sold, is marketed. 

Marketing quotas—wheat: After hearing, the Secretary 
may apply the provisions to a region or to a type of wheat 
Separately. A national acreage allotment is to be announced 
before July 15 each year by the Secretary as sufficient to 
provide, with the carry-over, the reserve supply level—that 
is, a normal year’s consumption and exports plus 32 percent. 
This is to be apportioned much as in the Senate bill, above. 

If it appears that in the next marketing year, total supply 
will by more than 25 percent exceed normal supply—normal 
consumption and exports plus 20 percent for carry-over— 
the Secretary not later than May 15 is to announce the fact, 
and June 1 and until June 30 or the next year a national 
marketing quota is to be in effect, the quota to be announced 
at the same time in terms of quantity and also in terms of the 
percentage of the national acreage allotment sufficient, on 
the basis of average national yield, to produce the quota— 
the quota to be the reserve-supply level less the carry-over 
from the preceding year and less the estimate of wheat to 
be used on farms for seed or livestock feed. 

The marketing quota for a farm would be found by ap- 
plying this percentage to its acreage allotment. There would 
be no quota for a farm on which normal production on acre- 
age planted is less than 200 bushels. Any farm market- 
ing quota in excess of the farm’s supply of wheat in the year 
may be allocated to other farms which have kept within 
their acreage allotment. 

Before quotas become effective there would be a referen- 
dum of all farmers subject to quotas, with the usual provi- 
sion that if more than one-third of the votes are in opposi- 
tion, the quotas will not be effective. Quotas will also become 
ineffective if, upon publication of July or August production 
estimates by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
it appears the supply will be less than normal supply plus 
25 percent. A penalty of 15 cents a bushel of the excess is 
provided for any farmer marketing in excess of his quota. 

Marketing quotas—cotton: Both House and Senate bills 
have legislative findings, but in different language. The 
House bill places carry-over at 40 percent instead of 35 per- 
cent. The House bill provides for a national acreage allot- 
ment each year—not to be less than 60 percent of average 
acreage in the 10 years ended with 1932—estimated to yield 
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@ normal supply, which is normal consumption and exports 
plus 40 percent. This would be allotted to States, counties, 
and farms; each farm in a county would have as its allotment 
@ prescribed percentage, uniform for all farms in the coun- 
try, of its average of tilled acres over a 5-year period. Two 
and a half percent of a State’s allotment would go to farms 
which have not in the 5 years grown cotton, and 2% percent 
to owners, cash tenants, and fixed or standing rent tenants 
operating farms which have received allotments of not more 
than 15 acres. 

If, not later than November 15, the Secretary finds that 
in the current year beginning on August 1 total supply will 
exceed normal supply by more than 15 percent, marketing 
quotas are to be effective for the next marketing year, if a 
referendum does not result in more than one-third votes in 
the negative. If prior to July 1 of the next year he may, 
after hearings, find that the marketing quotas to go into 
effect on August 1 will prevent a normal supply being avail- 
able, he may then increase or terminate the quotas. The 
farm marketing quota for any farm is the actual or the nor- 
mal production, whichever is greater, on its acreage allot- 
ment. A farm may always market the cotton produced on 
its acreage allotment. 

The penalty to be paid by a farmer for excess marketing 
would be 2 cents a pound. As to the 1937 cotton crop, under 
the terms of the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, a 
producer would be deemed to have complied with the 1938 
agricultural adjustment program if he does not exceed the 
acreage allotment for 1938 under the Soil Conservation Act, 
as amended by this bill. 

Freight rates: The Secretary would be required to make 
complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission respect- 
ing any rates, and so forth, relating to transportation of any 
farm products. Before hearing any complaint involving farm 
products the Commission would be required to notify the 
Secretary and afford him opportunity to be heard. 

New uses and markets: There would be made available 
to the Secretary to use for laboratories and other research 
facilities for development of new uses and markets for farm 
commodities and their products the sum of $10,000,000 a 
year. ‘There could be cooperation with any State or Territory 
that provided at least $250,000 for facilities. 

Exports: The part of customs receipts made available in 
1935 would be made available for payment of benefits in 
connection with exports of manufactured cotton. 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation: The Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation would be continued indefi- 
nitely, Appropriations would be authorized each year, in- 
cluding the current fiscal year, in such amounts as Congress 
may determine, in addition to sums appropriated under the 
Soil Conservation Act. For administration in the current 
year, there would be authorized $5,000,000 to be immediately 
available. Sums made available may be transferred to State 
agencies requested by the Secretary to cooperate. 

COST OF PRODUCTION 


I have always favored the pledges of our platform of 1932 
and 1936, which has promised the farmers cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit: 

The enactment of eny constitutional measure that will aid 


the farmers to receive for their basic farm commodities prices in 
excess of cost. 


If the farmer is to be able to maintain his self respect and 
make a living for himself and family, he is entitled to the 
same fair consideration as is given business and industry 
and each one with whom he deals. 

SECRETARY WALLACE ON COST OF PRODUCTION 


Secretary Wallace, in speaking at a State Farmers’ Union 
convention, September 19, 1928, in commenting on Candidate 
Hoover’s Palo Alto speech said: 

He [Hoover] said the farmer's wife should have the same oppor- 
tunities, the same standard of living as the wives of the people in 
the towns and cities; that the farmer's children should have the 

same opportunities, the same education. In other words, he said 
that the farmers should have a fair share in the national in- 
come, 


In order to carry out these ideals it will be essential to transfer 
$6,000,000,000 every year from the people in the towns and cities 
to the people on the land. It will be necessary to give farmers 
$6,000,000,000 more annually if the farm housewives are to have 
the modern conveniences in their homes, if the farm children are 
to have the same kind of an education as the children in the cities 
have. All this would mean an increase in price of farm products 
of wheat, corn, hogs, oats, etc—of at least 60 or 70 percent. It 
would mean prices approaching the standard as set by the cost-of- 
production committee of the Farmers’ Union. A fair share in the 
national income is just what the Farmers’ Union definition of cost 
of production means. You can say you are going to have a fair 
share in the national income or you can say you are going to 
have the Farmers’ Union definition of cost of production. 

I don't say the Farmers’ Union are exactly right, but I 
say the principle employed is absolutely right, and I would chal- 
lenge any experiment station or United States Department of Agri- 
culture, or any other m to prove that the principles back 
of the Farmers’ Union cost figures are unsound. 


A PROFIT FOR BOTH ALIKE 

As repeatedly indicated by the President and Secretary 
Wallace, cost of production means exactly the same thing to 
the farmer that cost of production means to industry. To 
receive cost of production or not to receive cost of production 
means to both either success or failure. When farmers are 
required to accept less than cost of production under any 
program they are being exploited. To arrive at the farmer’s 
cost of production we naturally must figure the total expenses 
and income of the farmers of the Nation. Such careful com- 
putations have been made by Mr. E. E. Kennedy, secretary of 
the Farmers’ Union. 

Now let us look at the comparative tables as to what the 
farmer would receive, based on today’s market, if he received 
parity or cost of production for the crops he produces: 


Product 
Cotton 
S 
Wheat 
Potatoes 12 
Oats . 31 cents per 60 cents per bushel. 
Hogs. ..-....---| 7.4 cents per pound $11.32 per hundred - 
weight. 
Chickens.......] 14 cents per (ae 34 cents per pound. 
. — A2 cents per dozen. .] 34 cents per dozen. 31 cents per dozen. 
Butter 30 cents per pound. 35.4 cents per pound. 56 cents per pound. 


COST OF PRODUCTION FOR INDUSTRY 

Business through the years, has received cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit, if the business continues to operate. 
All utilities, railroads, light, gas, telephone, telegraph, and so 
forth, through regulatory commissions and by court decisions 
are allowed cost of production plus a reasonable profit. For 
example, the class I railroads of the United States now 
have a petition pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking authority to increase their rates, fares, 
and charges about 15 percent, which is estimated to increase 
their revenues about $500,000,000 annually. According to 
their petition their property investment is a little less than 
$26,000,000,000 and their net railway operating income the 
past 3 years is as follows: 


Net railway Rate of return 
Year operating | on property | Net income ` 
come investment 


1 Approximate. 


Their petition, of course, takes into consideration their in- 
flated values, watered stock, exorbitant officers’ salaries, and 
so forth, and they ask this rate increase on this set-up. Yet 
when the farmer asked for cost of production on actual in- 
vestment and full services rendered for himself and his 
family, he is told that such a law would be hard to adminis- 
ter. Such a law has not been too hard to administer for the 
railroads, for all utilities, and all other kinds of business, 
and the time has come when the farmer and laboring man is 
entitled to have the same yardstick used in measuring his 
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INCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Dr. Harold G. Moulton, in his book, Income and Economic 
Progress, points out that from 1929 to 1932 consumers’ goods 
fell off 23 percent, capital goods 50 percent, house construc- 
tion 80 percent. The loss in dollars of income to individuals 
in the 4 years, 1930-33, was no less than one hundred and 
forty billions. Workers suffered an income loss of 43 per- 
cent, small-business men a loss of 41 percent, property own- 
ers a loss of 40 percent. Manufacturing plants averaged 
only 66 percent of capacity for the 14 years from 1922 to 
1935. 

According to Dr. Moulton, in the peak year of 1929, 19,- 
000,000 families, or 71 percent of all, had an income of $2,500 
a year or less. Six million families sought to make ends 
meet on $1,000 a year or less. To give every family in the 
Nation a standard of living defined as reasonable by the 
Bureau of Home Economics would have required in 1929 no 
less than a 75 percent increase in the production of con- 
sumers' goods and services. A vast unfilled demand existed. 
Yet businessmen were unable to keep their factories and 
equipment fully employed. 

Savings, according to Dr. Moulton, were large during the 
New Era, and tended progressively to increase. The distri- 
bution of income was such that vast sums went to the rich 
who were totally unable to spend their dollars, and so per- 
force saved them. Of the fifteen billions of savings in 1929, 
thirteen billions accrued to 10 percent of the population. 
Sixty thousand families at the top saved as much as 25,000,- 
000 families at the bottom. Families with incomes of $10,000 
and over per year contributed two-thirds of the whole savings 
fund. 

Mr. Stuart Chase puts it this way: 

That if the rich spent all their interest, dividends, rents, and 
royalties for consumers’ goods, balance would be restored. It 
would. But the rich, one fears, would choke to death in the 
attempt. In 1929, according to Virgil Jordan, the five-hundred-odd 
families with incomes of over a million spent as a group only 
$87,000,000—leaving more than a billion of their combined income 
for savings and investment. Inadequate buying power among 
the masses of the people appears to be fundamentally responsible 
for the persistent failure to call forth our productive powers. It 
has been shown, also, that the standards of living desired for the 
American people as a whole can be attained only if we can some- 
how greatly increase the national output of goods and services. 
Our problem is to determine whether the flow of the income 
stream can be so modified as to expand progressively the effective 
demand for gocds. 

Keep your eye steadily on that phrase, “Whether the flow of the 
income stream can be so modified"—whether excess savings can be 
diverted into spending. 

The black powder is readily discovered. If Brookings is right, 
we have no need for capital and capitalists on the scale in which 
DT now cumber the growing of the fifteen billions which capi- 

e and small, but mostly large—had to reinvest in 1929, 
oy five billions could be put to work. The balance drained into 
Sterile speculation, further to upset the system when the crash 
came. If the Government wants to soak the rich to the full extent 
of their unproductive savings, nothing but good can come of it, 
provided the taxes so collected are transformed into active purchas- 

power. No worker, no farmer, no productive businessman can 
do aught but benefit by the transfer. 


It seems clear from the above information that too much 
wealth has concentrated into too few hands. That the 
wealthy have been unable or unwilling—or both—to return 
their surplus income back into trade channels, thus depriving 
trade and commerce of this badly needed steady flow of 
money. It seems clear that if this surplus money was kept 
in trade and commerce by paying the farmers and the labor- 
ers a living price for their products and services our troubles 
would be largely solved. 

UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS AND CAPITAL-GAINS TAX 


Yet all we have heard this session of Congress by our reac- 
tionary critics, both in and out of Congress, instead of trying 
to be constructive and help and enact the platform upon 
which they were elected, we have heard nothing but their 
squawks and insistence that the undistributed-profits tax 
enacted last year to force into circulation the unused sur- 
pluses of the large corporations—that this law should be re- 
pealed or emasculated to where it will not function. The 
same group insists upon the repeal or emasculation of the 
capital-gains provision of the income-tax law, at least to 
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the extent where it will permit those who profited most dur- 
ing the 1929-32 depression to hold the long profits they have 
made, in the stocks they purchased at the bottom during 
this period. 

THE REMEDY 

It is to be hoped that we can amend the existing farm 
bills so as— 

First. To give the American farmer the American market 
and pay him cost of production plus a reasonable profit for 
his products thus sold. 

Second. To permit the farmer on a voluntary basis to 
grow whatever surpluses he chooses, beyond the American 
market, to be turned over to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be sold in the world market at the world price after due 
provision is made for caring for relief or necessary emer- 
gencies. 

Third. That the program be based upon the present Soil 
Conservation Act, giving maximum benefit to the family 
size farm, considering the size of the family, and limiting 
subsidy payments to the large unit and/or tractor farmer. 

Fourth. To improve the marketing and loan provisions to 
care for temporary surpluses. 

Fifth. To provide research laboratories to discover new 
uses for cotton. 

Sixth. To protect the interest of the ultimate consumer, 
as well as the Federal Treasury. 

There are several bills pending which contain provisions 
that will carry out these results and I hope these amendments 
will be given the consideration they deserve, when they are 
offered to this bill. 

The farmers of our country have waited patiently on the 
Congress to deal justly and fairly with their rights. The 
Democratic platform and the President have repeatedly 
promised the farmers of the Nation cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit for their products. The farmers of the 
Nation are entitled to the same fair consideration given in- 
dustry and all other business—they will be satisfied with 
nothing less. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to include in my extension certain 
excerpts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the plight 
of the American farmer and agriculture generally, no one 
can deny that Federal legislation of some character is 
needed. The Committee on Agriculture has spent weeks of 
time in investigation and holding hearings and preparing 
the bill under consideration. No doubt the committee found 
there were many with suggestions and programs that would 
solve the agricultural problems. We all have ideas; some, 
of course, are better than others, but, in my judgment, no 
one is able to say exactly what will restore agriculture and 
the farmer to a status of prosperity. We are still proceeding 
more or less with experimentation. We have been com- 
pelled to experiment. I doubt if any member of the com- 
mittee, well informed though he may be on this subject, after 
these weeks of deliberation, can with any degree of certainty 
predict what the practical operation and effect of this law 
will be when enacted. We can only hope for the best, and 
it is in the hope that as a result of the bill passed by the 
House, and the Senate measure, which are greatly different, 
the conferees may be able to report here for our approval a 
measure that will be equitable and effective.’ 

Many features of this bill I do not like. However, I can 
vote for it now with much less misgivings than I could in 
the beginning, since I have learned there is to be incorpo- 
rated by way of an amendment a provision exempting some 
1,500 pounds of lint cotton, or the equivalent of 3 bales, 
before any penalty will apply. I recall that under the old 
program many came to my office and talked to me about 
the injustice of conditions which were imposed on them 
under those restrictions. Many hill farmers on lands not 
very productive, had their quotas and allotments so reduced, 
in many instances, to less than a bale to their farms, to 
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where if was impossible for them to have enough money crop 
to pay their taxes and purchase school books for their chil- 
dren. Their situation was intolerable, and a law that in- 
flicted such a condition, at least that provision of it, was 
indefensible. I do not want any recurrence of those 
injustices. 

With the adoption of the proposed amendment, the danger 
of such hardships on the small farmer will be greatly mini- 
mized and will make this a much better bill. Personally, I 
regret necessity exist for any sort of control program. 
Every time that we appeal to the Federal Government for 
aid and regulation and for help of this character, to some 
extent we must yield and surrender our personal liberties. 
With Government supervision or regulation there is involved 
a measure of regimentation, and in regimentation freedom 
of action is restricted; but the farmer has appealed for help, 
and it is our responsibility to respond to the full limit of 
our wisdom and power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman 
feel there ought to be another amendment offered and ac- 
cepted that would penalize the so-called big farmer? As I 
understand it now, payments can be made up to $2,000 
before there is any penalty on the big farmer. It seems 
to me there ought to be a ceiling somewhere to be paid the 
cotton hog who is causing so much trouble in this program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that suggestion is worthy of 
serious consideration. I wish to point out one further se- 
rious objection to this bill, and that is that we base the 
allotment solely upon acreage. There is a human element 
which enters into this thing. There are those who, though 
not possessing so many acres, yet have a heavier responsi- 
bility toward humanity, a much larger family to support— 
a fact that ought to be taken into consideration in allotting 
production. 

We can reduce acreage cultivated to cotton or other crops 
and allot on the basis of acreage, and yet the farmer if he 
desires to do so—and it has been done and this year’s crop 
indicates it—by reason of heavier fertilization and intense 
cultivation produce the same amount of yield. 

In other words, one of the objectives sought by this legis- 
lation is to reduce production; this could better be attained 
by making allotments of quantity rather than by making 
base acreage allotments. If a farmer has 15 acres to plant 
to cotton and under the provisions of this bill he is told he 
can only grow 10 acres, but no restriction is imposed or 
limit set for amount of production on the 10 acres, the 
farmer can in most instances, if he chooses to do so, and a 
large number will do it, by heavy fertilization and intensive 
cultivation, produce as much on the 10 acres as he normally 
would on the 15 acres. This is one of the weak spots of this 
bill. There should be, and it is absolutely necessary to 
materially reduce production, a quantity limit set in connec- 
tion with each allotment of acreage. 

I am fully convinced that this Government cannot sub- 
sidize to the extent of raising to parity prices all of the 
basic agricultural commodities that agriculture in this 
country can produce. And if we are going to have a crop- 
control program, then I am convinced that the domestic 
allotment plan, or a plan whereby domestic consumption is 
allotted to farmers on an equitable basis and the price of 
these commodities sold in home markets so subsidized as to 
put them on a parity basis with the cost of manufactured 
and processed goods which the farmer must buy, is the 
soundest, fairest, and most equitable plan that has yet been 
proposed. This would in no way restrict any farmer en- 
gaged in the growing of any product covered by this legis- 
lation from producing all of such agricultural products that 
he cared to grow and exporting and selling in the world 
market. If the Federal Government can subsidize all or any 
part of these farm products produced for the export trade, 
then no one will be more anxious to see it done than I. But 
the important thing, if it can possibly be done, is to recap- 
ture some foreign trade. z 
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To do this, in my judgment, ultimately we are going to 
have to compete in price with other countries who are pro- 
ducing these agricultural products. Unless this increase of 
foreign competition is substantially checked, in a little while 
we will have no market. It, therefore, appears the wise 
thing to do is, first, allot the home consumption of these 
products to farmers on as equitable a basis as can be devised, 
subsidize these products to parity prices, and then, if means 
can be found by which to raise revenues to further subsidize 
all or any part of these products that can be exported in 
world markets, well and good. 

There are many features of this measure I would like to 
discuss, but time will not permit; but I do call attention to 
the fact that we are going a long way in the delegation of 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture. I do not like it. It 
violates my convictions with reference to the true conception 
of pure democracy. I hope many amendments will be 
adopted safeguarding, insofar as possible, the rights and 
welfare of the farmer. 

There is provided in various sections of this bill authority 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to hold a referendum elec- 
tion to determine whether marketing quotas shall be set up. 
It is significant to note that no machinery is set up for the 
holding of this election. We can well assume that the Secre- 
tary is interested and has already determined that marketing 
quotas should be invoked. The law directs him to hold an 
election among the farmers, but we are not providing in this 
bill how that election shall be held. It should be conducted 
free of any sort of intimidation or coercion and with the sole 
purpose of obtaining the true sentiment of the farmers in- 
volved. I am hoping the committee will prepare an amend- 
ment to these sections that will safeguard and protect the 
farmers in the expression of their personal preference and 
sentiment when these referendums are taken. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Crear]. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, this morning I strolled by 
the Supreme Court Building into the Capitol Hill Restau- 
rant and there saw Members filling their trays with the 
products of probably 15 States—Post Toasties from Michigan, 
citrus fruits from Florida, and various other foods from other 
places. I saw them go out and get a toothpick made from 
wood from Michigan and light a cigarette made from to- 
bacco grown in Kentucky, all coming over here as statesmen 
to debate the question of whether or not farm products are 
a part of interstate commerce. When the Constitution says 
that Congress shall have the power to regulate commerce 
between the States, the word “regulate” takes on a very 
broad meaning, but I do not mean to use my 5 minutes 
in discussing the validity of the measure. 

I agree with the minority opinion in the Triple A case. 
We have heard a great deal of talk about financing this 
program. People forget that tobacco, alone, one of the 
five products included in the bill, furnishes the Federal Gov- 
ernment more than enough to finance the entire program, its 
returns to the Federal Government running from $500,000,- 
000 to $680,000,000 a year. While this bill is not for the 
benefit of tobacco alone, yet the revenue from it is enough to 
finance the entire program. One gentleman mentioned the 
admonition of Thomas Jefferson when he said that agricul- 
ture is one of the four industries that thrive best when left 
to their own initiative. 

That was fully demonstrated by President Hoover, and we 
became so prosperous that we took a 2-year leave without pay. 

I might remind him of the later admonition of a gentle- 
man whose advice he would be more likely to take; that is, 
the advice of the G. O. P. chairman, John Hamilton, on 
November 19 at Hartford, Conn., at the largest assembly 
of Republicans ever gathered together in that State, in 
which Hamilton said: 

You can have all the meetings you want to, but until the 
Republican Party convinces the American people that they are 
willing to legislate for the whole mass of people, the party is 
doomed. 

I disagree with Mr. Hamilton. He should have said: 
“Had you been willing in the past 3 or 4 years to join in 
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with legislating for the whole people, you may not have 
died.” [Laughter.] 

So we find the same thing here today. We find six of 
the seven who voted against reporting this bill on the 
Republican side, not heeding Mr. Hamilton's advice. With 
40,000,000 American citizens engaged in agriculture, and 
with the byproducts of that furnishing another 15,000,000 
with employment, we find the chief opposition to this pro- 
gram coming from those that Mr. Hamilton advises should 
wake up and join in with legislating for the whole people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, Mitts] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have heard for 3 days different opinions as to the 
merits and demerits of this proposed bill H. R. 8505. For 
me, I realize that it is very necessary that this Congress 
should adopt agriculture legislation and we cannot deny that 
this proposed bill has certain outstanding features; although, 
if adopted as now written, it will work to an advantage in 
favor of certain farmers, and to others it will work to a 
disadvantage. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope to offer several 
amendments at the proper time; I believe, if adopted, said 
amendments will protect the small farmer and at the same 
time will do no deprecable damage to the large planter. 

The most outstanding objectionable features to the Bank- 
head bill were that it did not take care of the beginning 
farmer, the new-ground farmer, and the farmer without an 
average; therefore, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress would agree 
to adopt my first amendment, on page 6, line 5, by striking 
out “95 percent” and insert in lieu thereof “9344 percent,” 
and in lines 20 and 21, strike out 2½ percent” and insert 
“4 percent” in lieu thereof, the beginning farmer or new- 
ground farmer would be protected under this proposed bill to 
an extent that, in most instances, he would receive an acre- 
age allotment sufficient to make a livelihood; whereas if my 
said amendment is not adopted, in certain parishes or coun- 
ties of the South the new-ground farmer will only receive 
one-half to 4 acres as his allotment, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
contend that, as the bill is now written, it specifically shows 
a discrimination in part against the new-ground farmer. 

Further, on page 6, in line 17, begining with the word “the,” 
I propose to strike out the entire sentence as now written— 

The allotment to any farm on which cotton has been planted 
during at least one of such years shall be that proportion of the 


farm allotment which would otherwise be made which the n 
of such years bears to 5. 


Mr. Chairman, if this language is retained in the bill, it 
will certainly show favor to one farmer over another; inas- 
much as the first-year farmer will only receive an allotment 
of one-fifth as much as his neighboring farmer, even though 
they have the same acreage in cultivation, therefore, I con- 
tend this language should be taken out. 

If my amendments, on page 6, lines 5 and 17, are adopted, 
then, of course, it would be necessary on page 60, line 14, to 
strike out “95 percent” and insert “9344 percent” in lieu 
thereof, and on page 61, line 6, strike out “244 percent” and 
insert 4 percent.” [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 10 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I was privileged to attend a conference of 40 or 50 
Members of the House, all of whom are interested in the 
solution of the farm problem. There were present, for the 
most part, farm members of the majority party. However, 
there were a certain number of Republican Members having 
farm constituents. Yes; there were a few of us who, while 
residing within the limits of large metropolitan cities and 
having a strictly urban constituency, were likewise very much 
interested in the discussion and solution of the farm prob- 
lem. Progressive, sincere, and alert Members of the House 
recognize the fact that the problem of parity between farm 
prices and prices of manufactured goods is a problem which 
demands solution and are trying to find some means or 
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method to bring about a sound solution of this vexing prob- 
lem. My record in Congress, Mr. Chairman, is one of con- 
sistent support of all farm legislation. My precongressional 
service record as it applies to the farm dates back for many 
years and extends into more than one State of this Union. 
I have worked with my friend Tom Howard and the Farmers’ 
Union many years ago and have contributed my bit to the 
farmers’ welfare whenever possible. I want to keep my rec- 
ord clean and unbroken, because I realize my responsibility 
as a citizen of an urban district. I feel that I owe it to the 
great farm element of my State and of the Nation to con- 
tribute my mite to the efforts of Chairman Jones and this 
great Committee on Agriculture. I have followed him in 
matters pertaining to farm legislation ever since I have been 
in Congress, and I aim to do so in this instance as I cast my 
vote for the bill known as H. R. 8505. 

I am told that this bill does not satisfy all of the mem- 
bers of the committee, and I can say that while I am going 
to vote for it, it does not meet my ideas altogether and does 
not satisfy me completely. All legislation, however, is neces- 
sarily a matter of compromise, and this bill, stripped of all 
demagoguery and sham, should, when amended, be of mate- 
rial assistance to the great farming element of this country. 

I cannot subscribe to the suggestion made at the unofficial 
conference on Monday morning that the bill should be re- 
committed and brought back to the House with the prices 
arbitrarily fixed upon the following articles and upon the 
basis of the figures shown. 

Barley, 6742 cents per bushel; cattle, $7.90 per 100 pounds; 
cotton, 20 cents per pound; field corn, $1 per bushel; flax- 
Seed, $2.38 per bushel; grain sorghum, 74 cents per bushel; 
hogs, $10.40 per 100 pounds; milk, 12 cents per quart; pea- 
nuts, 5 cents per pound; potatoes, 51.21 ½ per bushel; rice, 
$1.2244 per bushel; rye, 92 cents per bushel; sugar beets, 
$7.90 per ton; tobacco, 20% cents per pound; wheat, $1.50 
per bushel. 

And other farm products in proportion. 

Iam not at all fearful of the principle of price fixing, but 
I do hold to the idea that price fixing must be very carefully 
Studied and not put into effect through an arbitrary method 
without regard to circumstances and the effects produced. 
Certain items suggested and the prices advanced during the 
conference are reasonable, other prices are insufficient, while 
some prices are impossible. They are impossible as a result 
of circumstances, and these circumstances are superficial 
and should first and above all else be eliminated, because 
they are detrimental to the welfare of both the producer and 
the consumer. 

I make reference particularly to the basic price of 12 cents 
per quart for milk. Obviously, milk is a food commodity 
that is most essential to the health and development of our 
children, the future citizens of this great Nation. Milk 
should be made available to every child, without distinc- 
tion, and the price should be as reasonable as possible. The 
profit for the producer of milk should come from quality 
and quantity rather than scarcity, and, in my humble opin- 
ion, the best way to bring about greater consumption at a 
fair price to both the consumer and the producer would be 
to strike down the Milk Trust which today extends into every 
State in the Nation. [Applause.] 

I presume that stock manipulators and merciless pro- 
moters will tell you that they are justified in acquiring con- 
trol of the sale and distribution of the milk industry. They 
will try to justify the existence of this giant octopus which 
stifles production and which eliminates competition in dis- 
tribution. I remember when in the city of Detroit we had 
among others the Detroit Creamery Co., the Towar Cream- 
ery Co., the Gabel, the Risdon, Ebling, and the Kennedy 
Creamery Cos., the Ira Wilson Dairy, and a number of 
other fine and independent milk-distributing agencies, but 
it seems that those days are gone forever. Today most 
of the largest ones have been swallowed up by the trust and 
the others are facing the future with the ever-present 
threat of extinction, the fate that has overcome other enter- 
prising milk businesses. 
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The arbitrary adjustment of the price of milk to 12 cents 
per quart for the producers at this time could not be justified. 
For this, among other reasons, the average producer receives 
for his product perhaps 3 cents per quart at the present time, 
which sells for 15 cents per quart in the big cities; 12-cent 
milk through the “trust” would in all probability be delivered 
in metropolitan Detroit and all other big cities for at least 
twice the basic price, or 24 cents a quart; and it might not be 
unreasonable to suppose that it might sell for the prohibi- 
tive price of 30 cents per quart or more. 

While I am anxious to aid the dairy farmer, along with 
other farmers, I cannot subscribe to the idea that we should 
arbitrarily peg the price of milk to the farmer at a minimum 
of 12 cents, and that we should do so in one jump and at this 
time. I am convinced that such a move would destroy the 
dairy business in my State and in the Nation, because the 
consequent jump in price to the consumer would deprive 
three-fourths of the needy people of the use of Nature’s most 
perfect and essential food. The babies and the growing chil- 
dren of the Nation would be the ones to suffer most, and the 
dairy farmer would not sell 1 quart where today he sells 10 
quarts; hence, where the profit to the farmer? And to think 
of the injustice to the needy people in the big cities! The 
crying need of the industry, as I see it, is that it be freed of 
the paralyzing effect of the octopus known as the Milk Trust. 
Bring about a better distributing system; bring about the 
availability of milk to the countless thousands who should 
have it and who cannot afford it; and gradually, consistently, 
the price to the producer can and will be raised without mak- 
ing the product prohibitive to the consumer. The Federal 
Trade Commission should go into this problem and give it its 
most careful and thorough investigation. It would not be 
amiss to suggest a Nation-wide investigation of this problem. 
The dairy farmer has always been struggling for a mere exist- 
ence, and he is as important in the economy of this country 
as the producer of hogs and cattle or the producer of corn 
and cotton. 

Iam hopeful that when this bill is up for amendments that 
specific provisions may be added which will strengthen the 
bill and aid the farmers as a whole. We must ever remember 
that we cannot have prosperity in the cities while the great 
farm element of this country is impoverished, and there can 
be no prosperity among farmers when the people of the cities 
are undernourished, ill-housed, and ill-fed. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you that I intend to vote for this 
bill and to be guided by the very able advice of the chairman 
of this committee. I ask leave to extend and revise my 
remarks. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RicHarps] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, no man coming from a 
cotton-raising section, as I do, could help but be vitally 
interested in this farm bill, and no Representative in Con- 
gress, who has studied the complexities of the present condi- 
tion of agriculture, could be absolutely sure that any crop- 
control plan will provide a permanent remedy. The human 
mind cannot read the future and it is futile to attempt it, 
but we can face a condition and a problem and attempt to 
solve it. 

I am going to address my remarks to the problem of the 
cotton farmers because they make up a large part of the 
people I represent here. To them a fair price for cotton is 
the difference between a livelihood and starvation, hope 
and despair, happiness and misery. 

Before considering this proposed control plan, let us look 
over the situation a little. Because of the carry-over last 
year and the big crop this year we have in the United States 
on hand about 24,000,000 bales of cotton. We have about 
6,000,000 carry-over from last year and a crop of about 18,- 
000,000 bales this year. Now, on top of that, there is on 
hand about 19,000,000 bales of foreign-raised cotton. Cot- 
ton is in a category by itself—we have always had to sell at 
least half of our cotton on the foreign market. We are 
faced with cotton abroad and about 15,000,000 bales more 
than we can consume at home. We can still sell some cot- 
ton to foreign countries as they prefer our grades, but the 
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sale must be at ruinous competitive prices. This is a condi- 
tion and not a theory. The result is ruin to our cotton 
farmers unless something is done to curtail overproduction 
here. I am not unmindful that the producer of other farm 
commodities are faced with a similar situation, but their 
problem is not as distressing as that of the cotton farmer. 
This is due, more or less, to the fact that wheat, corn, and 
other major crops can be used up entirely by the people of 
the United States, while at least one-half of the cotton crop 
must be sold on foreign markets. When this administra- 
tion came into power it was able to correct more immedi- 
ately the problem of grain farmers by cutting production 
and increasing the purchasing power of the American people. 
It is true that the bumper crop of wheat this year has caused 
a recession in prices, but the drop was not nearly so drastic 
as in the case of cotton. 

As to the causes of our agricultural dilemma, opinions differ, 
but all fair-minded people feel that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act is largely responsible. In 1932, 2 years after the enact- 
ment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, the average farm price of 
corn in the United States was 28 cents a bushel; in 1936 it 
was 77 cents, and for the first 8 months of 1937 approxi- 
mately $1 a bushel. In 1932 the average farm price of wheat 
was 39 cents a bushel; in 1936, 96 cents; and for the first 8 
months of 1937, $1.17. In 1932 hog raisers got, on the aver- 
age, $3.44 a hundred pounds for their pigs; in 1936 they got 
$9.17; and for the first 8 months of 1937, $9.79. In 1932 beef 
cattle brought the producers, on the average, $4.07 a hun- 
dred; in 1936, $6; and for the first 8 months of 1937, $7.62. 
Butterfat yielded dairy farmers an average of 17.9 cents a 
pound in 1932, 32.5 cents in 1936, and 32.6 cents in the first 8 
months of 1937. Wool growers got 3.7 cents a pound for their 
wool in 1932, 26.7 cents in 1936, and 31.8 cents in the first 8 
month of 1937. Cotton in 1932 was bringing 6 cents, but it 
began an upward climb until in 1936 the price reached 12 to 
14 cents. This rise in price was due entirely to this admin- 
istration’s policy of crop control, as well as the provision of 
additional purchasing power by the American people. Now, 
in 1937 we are practically back where we started. Cotton is 
nowhere near bringing the cost of production, due to the 
absence of a real control plan in 1937 and the resulting 
bumper crop. 

Much has been said by opponents of this measure about the 
increase in foreign production of cotton, but statistics do not 
show that this increase in quantity production is the result 
of our past crop-control program. The able Chairman of this 
Committee has forcefully called to your attention the fact 
that foreign production of cotton in 1925, long before a crop- 
control program was thought of in this country, was just as 
high as it was in 1937. The World War taught these people 
that cotton is an essential commodity of war as well as peace, 
and they immediately began to raise it or to provide substi- 
tutes for it. A prime reason for the drop in foreign purchases 
of our cotton is that we no longer loan foreign Governments 
money to buy cotton because experience has shown us that 
they do not repay, and I am sure that we all feel that it is 
preferable to subsidize our own farmers rather than sub- 
sidize through loans some foreign Government to which we 
owe no obligation. This bill is an honest attempt to sub- 
sidize agriculture and at the same time place agriculture in 
such position that there will be no need for subsidization in 
coming years. 

I have long been convinced that the best thing we could 
do for our cotton farmers is to remove the handicap of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff; either that or make direct payments 
to farmers to offset tariff-imposed handicaps. However, this 
is easier said than done, and until it is done we must do 
something to keep the house from burning down. The Re- 
publican Members of this Congress and others who are fight- 
ing this bill so viciously would never agree to repeal the 
tariff provisions that have been protecting industry in this 
country, nor would they agree to dip down into the Treasury 
of the United States and pay to the farmers, out of general 
tax funds, sufficient millions to place the farmers on an 
equal basis with certain protected industries. I say that 
something must be done now, or that great one-third of our 
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entire population, those engaged in agricultural pursuits, will 
be pressed against the wall. What then will become of the 
general business structure of our country? History shows 
that when our farmers prosper the rest of our people are 
prosperous, and vice versa. 

To you of the great Middle West who have expressed op- 
position to this bill on the ground that it favors the cotton 
farmers to the cost of other farmers, I say that if cotton 
must go the farmers of South Carolina will finally adjust 
themselves to conditions in the years to come, and the re- 
sult will be that they will raise for market other farm 
commodities instead of cotton, which will be thrown on the 
open market of this country in competition with the com- 
modities which you now raise for market exclusively. South 
Carolina is the garden spot of the world. We can grow at 
a profit many farm products when adequate marketing and 
shipping facilities are provided. If cotton goes we will be 
forced to raise corn, peas, oats, potatoes, and similar prod- 
ucts, not only as now for home consumption, but to be 
thrown on the competitive market with yours. It follows 
that if you help the cotton farmer to produce cotton at a 
profit you will be helping yourselves at the same time. In 
years gone by South Carolina raised indigo as its principal 
crop, but when the prices obtained for indigo ceased to pro- 
vide a livelihood for our farming people they quit indigo 
and began to raise rice, and when it was found that rice 
could not be raised profitably on account of severe competi- 
tion our coastal country quit rice and began to raise cotton. 
Now it looks like we are going to have to quit cotton, because 
we cannot raise it under present conditions and live, but 
we cannot quit raising it overnight and live, either. I reiter- 
ate, if we do quit cotton, our fertile soil will be turned to 
something else. We ask for a breathing spell in the hope 
that we can work this problem out by control. If we can, 
we are saving you of the West at the same time we are 

` Saving ourselves. 

While this 1937 crop-control bill does not meet with my 
approval in every respect, and I am going to ask that it be 
amended in two or three particulars, I do believe that it 
is an improvement on the old crop-control bill. The great 
objection I have found in the old bill was that the 5-year 
base average did not do justice to our farmers in two main 
particulars. One was that it penalized the farmer who had 
already been cooperating by cutting his cotton acreage and 
at the same time provided gain for the farmer who had 
been instrumental in bringing about overproduction. I am 
glad to see that this bill seeks to correct this injustice. 
The cultivated-acreage basis, upon which allotments are to 
be made, is far more equitable. However, there is one in- 
justice that this bill does not correct. There should be a 
limit in it below which any farmer, owner, or tenant could 
not be cut. No farm-control bill can be justified unless it 
provides a reasonable expectancy for every farmer to pay 
cost of production. Of course, we all understand that among 
the many hazards a farmer faces are drought, floods, insects, 
and unfavorable weather conditions. No one but the 
Supreme Being can foresee these things, but the individual 
farmer should be guaranteed a reasonable expectancy that 
under average conditions he will be able to pay his debts. 
I shall, therefore, offer an amendment to this bill to the 
effect that no farmer, who has farmed any year during the 
previous 5-year period, can be penalized if he raises less 
than the 4 bales of cotton weighing 500 pounds each. With 
this amendment added, I have high hopes that this bill will 
be a blessing to the man with the hoe and will aid materially 
in bringing prosperity to our great country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, in America dairying is a 
major industry and its chief product, milk, is absolutely 
essential to the growth of the young and the welfare of our 
people. The cow is, in fact, “the foster mother of the human 
race.” Twenty million people within these United States 
are dependent upon dairying for their livelihood, and there 
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number of cows in America at the present time is approxi- 
mately 21,000,000, with an aggregate value of approximately 
$2,000,000,000. The annual output of the dairies of the 
country is, in round numbers, 125,000,000,000 pounds of milk, 
valued at over $3,000,000,000. This valuation, of course, in- 
cludes marketing and labor costs. About one-half of this 
milk is used for fluid consumption in our homes, the bal- 
ance going into powdered milk, cheese, and butter. 

Despite the fact that the output of our dairies is essential 
to national well-being and that dairying is the only type of 
farming which conserves soil fertility, there is no agricul- 
tural group whose economic condition has been more de- 
pressed. There is no farming group whose situation has 
been more thoroughly exploited by the middleman or whose 
Situation has been so outrageously manhandled by govern- 
mental experimentation. The dairymen, as a group, are a 
taciturn generation. They have not worn a path to the 
Treasury and have not been on the firing line clamoring 
for governmental aid. But their situation is no less griev- 
ous, and the financial return to the average dairy farmer, 
throwing into the scale the services of his wife and family, 
is less than $750 per year. The dairy farmer is tied to the 
soil and his situation cries to heaven for relief. 

The situation of the New York State dairyman is typical. 
His land is being sold for taxes, and while he is making a 
necessary contribution to the health of the people, he finds 
himself without sufficient return to live comfortably, free 
from the stress of poverty. He likewise finds himself unable, 
as has been his practice for generations, to educate his 
worth-while child. 

May I say that the farmers of New York are more truly 
farmers in the original sense than those that till the soil, for 
long before the husbandman “tilled the earth for profit men 
drove their animals from place to place and lived upon their 
milk.” The average resident of the country and a good 
many Members of the House cannot see New York State in 
terms of agriculture. If he does think of New York at all, 
he visualizes Wall Street and does not consider this great 
army of New York producers. This spirit has infected the 
present agricultural administration. Let me say to the 
House that the dairy cattle of New York State, which num- 
bers 2,120,000, are valued at over $200,000,000. For genera- 
tions New York State has been well to the top in the pro- 
duction of dairy products. New York State, in fact, pio- 
neered that field. It originated the sanitary production and 
distribution of milk and laid the basis of the herd 
in America. The people in my district and, indeed, the 
thinking people of the country have come to realize that 
the economic well-being of great sections of the country is 
up or down, according to the condition of the dairyman. 

In April 1933 we passed the agricultural-adjustment bill, 
which included dairy products. Under this measure Secre- 
tary Wallace and the heads of the Dairy Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in obedience to the Secretary’s 
complex that farm relief has no place except in the midwest- 
ern or southern country, where the agricultural group is and 
has been for a long time most vocal, either ignored the 
dairyman or the dairyman’s condition to devote their time to 
destroying what solidarity the dairyman had gained in the 
field of cooperative marketing. Since then the dairymen 
have gone from bad to worse. Then the Supreme Court 
declared the A. A. A. unconstitutional and we passed the Soil 
Conservation Act. We attempted to write into that measure 


a provision that the lands taken out of production should 


not be used for the commercial production of dairy products. 
Under the lash of the House leadership this amendment was 
defeated. Now we are writing a new measure and in this 
measure the dairyman is not only ignored, but he is 
threatened with extinction. I regret to say it, but this meas- 
ure is brazenly sectional in its character and purposes. It 
takes care of the cotton, wheat, and corn farmer and gives 
the dairyman added competition by governmental subsidies. 
It is basically a soil-conservation measure, but under the 
reasoning of the bureaucrats who wrote the bill it penalizes 
the dairy farmer, who for generations has conserved the 


are approximately 4,000,000 dairy units in America. The | soil. The old Force Bills which followed the Civil War, 
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rotten as they were in character, made no attempt to wipe out 
the South economically. This bill will eventually wipe out 
the northern dairymen. 

Every Member of this House north of the Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, whether he is a Democrat or Republican, whether 
he represents a city or country district, should vote against 
this bill unless the Boileau and Andresen amendments are 
written into it. This bill as it now stands will wreck the 
northern and northeastern dairyman who is already be- 
ginning to abandon the land. The residents of city districts 
should remember that the dairymen constitute the large part 
of the buying power in the Northern and Northeastern States. 
Destroy them and northern industry will lag and grass grow 
in the city streets. I appeal to the Representatives of the 
city districts in the North to defeat this brazen attempt to 
shift dairy production to the South and thus destroy the 
dairyman in the North. I trust they will not be misled by 
the hoary lies and buncombe by which this economic injus- 
tice to the northern and northeastern farmer is attempted 
to be justified. Vote for the Boileau and Andresen amend- 
ments and save the dairy farmer, our best type of American 
citizen, from being destroyed by this outrageous sectional 
legislation. LApplause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Regs]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, we have listened 
with a considerable amount of interest to the speeches that 
have been delivered on the measure that is now under con- 
sideration. Almost without exception each of the Members 
has expressed himself as being in favor of doing something 
for the farmers and producers of this country. We all want 
to do that. The question involved, of course, is the method 
by which we shall attempt to do it. 

I represent one of the great agricultural communities of 
this country. I also want to do whatever I can on behalf 
of that great group of people who contribute the food, the 
shelter, and assist in the well-being of the population of this 
country. 

Generally speaking, we have three great groups of people 
that are, after all, very much interdependent. We have on 
one hand the “industrial” group, we have the “labor group,” 
and we have the “agricultural” group. It is almost impos- 
sible to divide a line among them. The success of one group 
depends to a great extent upon the prosperity of the other. 

Insofar as this bill is concerned, Mr. Chairman, I am like 
other Members who have spoken, in favor of those portions 
of the bill which provide for the amendment of the Soil 
Conservation Act. I believe this act, however, should go a 
little farther and provide more benefits for the farmer who 
is operating a family-sized farm and less benefits to the 
great corporations and organizations that are creating the 
surpluses in our crops. I believe there should be a limit in 
the amount of payments that are made to the latter group. 

I do want to further call your attention to the method by 
which the present act has been administered, with reference 
to the expenditure of the item of $400,000 which was ex- 
pended for soil conservation. I am informed that more than 
one-third of this sum was paid to the large operators to 
whom I have just referred. I would also like to call your 
attention to the extravagant manner in which the fund was 
administered. The administration costs amounted to $40,000. 
In other words, 10 cents out of every dollar that was intended 
to be paid to the farmers for soil conservation has been paid 
in salaries and expenses of Federal agents and employees 
who had charge of the enforcement of the act. This, in my 
opinion, is not only extravagant but wasteful. 

I believe we should have loan facilities that will give the 
farmer a chance to carry his grain for a longer period of 
time. I believe these loans should be liberal and the rate of 
interest comparatively low. I am in favor of that portion of 
the bill that has for its purpose the regulation of reasonable 
freight rates on agricultural products. I also believe that 
the expenditure of money for the purpose of seeking new 
uses for agricultural products is worth while. 

And I am particularly in favor of making every effort 
which we possibly can to return the American market to 
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the American farmer. Since we have a protective-tariff 
system, then we ought to protect the rights of the producer 
on the same basis as we protect the rights of the manufac- 
turer and the laborer. 

A great deal has been said on the floor of the House about 
our foreign trade. The fact remains that even though our 
trade with foreign nations may have grown and expanded, 
I believe you will find upon examination that this foreign 
trade has been in favor of the industrial groups and has 
resulted in a disadvantage to the agricultural people of this 
country. 

I have called attention of the Members of this House before, 
and want to call attention again, to this fact—that so far as 
the farmer and producer are concerned, we have not only 
permitted our foreign markets to get away from us, but we 
have been permitting foreign countries to supply our markets 
in competition with our own farmers. Someone has sug- 
gested that this amount is comparatively small. The amount, 
though comparatively small; according to figures we have at 
hand, is sufficient to take up the alleged surplus and even 
more, 

I realize I am repeating what has been said about the 
American market for the American farmer, but according 
to figures that have been furnished us by those in author- 
ity we have already imported this year over 500,000 head 
of cattle. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] 
pointed out yesterday that we had imported meat and meat 
products in the amount of 150,000,000 pounds; that we im- 
ported 157,000 head of hogs; that we imported butter and 
cheese to the extent of more than 50,000,000 pounds; that 
we even imported poultry products in the approximate 
amount of $4,000,000. We are talking about the control of 
the supply of corn. And yet, during this year, we have 
already imported into this country 90,000,000 bushels of 
corn. Just recently they unloaded in my district, in central 
Kansas, two carloads of oats from Australia. We even 
go so far as to permit Poland to ship its hams into this 
country under a tariff of only 3% cents per pound. It 
seems to me we are not justified in curtailing the amount 
of grain and crops that should be raised by our farmers 
until we have given them a chance to supply the home 
market. 

It is estimated that we have bought the proceeds from 
approximately 40,000,000 acres of land that was farmed in 
foreign countries. 

I realize that in making reciprocal agreements with for- 
eign countries, it is necessary to make certain adjustments. 
But it certainly cannot be necessary that these adjustments 
should be made so that this country is placed in the posi- 
tion where it buys approximately 20 percent of its farm 
products in foreign countries that could and should be 
raised at home. 

So, I say that the first thing we should do is to at least 
provide so that the American farmer be given a chance to 
supply his own market. 

The portion of this bill having to do with crop control 
should be amended so there will not be any compulsory 
features in it. I might find it necessary to vote for the 
bill because I do not want to be in a position of having 
failed to support those features of the bill which I deem 
as being meritorious. Any measure affecting the volume 
of production or the handling of surpluses should be drafted 
in the light of the basic principle that the American farmer 
is entitled to the domestic market, so far as he can supply 
it. He should be given full opportunity to supply foreign 
markets to the extent that they need American export 
crops, 

Let me call your attention to another thing. It is said 
there are 40,000,000 acres of farm land in excess of the 
amount required to supply the demands of our present mar- 
kets. There is something wrong with our method of legis- 
lation when we spend millions, yes, billions, of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money to bring into production hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land in competition with the land that 
is already being used and is being owned and paid for by 
the American farmers. 
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We have gone off on a tangent, on the one hand, by the 
extravagant expenditure of funds to provide more land to 
produce more crops; and yet this afternoon we are trying 
to pass legislation to prevent overabundance of crops in 
this country. Appropriations to bring new lands into pro- 
duction at the expense of the taxpayers of this country 
should be stopped. 

Title 3 of this bill is, of course, the controversial feature 
of the proposed legislation. Like most of the Members who 
have already spoken, I am opposed to compulsory crop 
control. I believe it is unfair and un-American, It shows 
our weakness in an effort to handle this economic problem. 
We should not attempt to solve it upon the premise of scar- 
city. Our President has said a number of times that one- 
third of the people in this country are ill-fed, ill-housed, and 
ill-clothed. If this be true, then we must agree that we 
have failed, not so much in the question of production but, 
rather, we have failed to solve the question of distribution. 

Referring again to this controversial portion of the bill, 
I hope the proponents of the measure are correct in their 
assumption that the provisions for control are voluntary. I 
do observe, however, that when the marketing quotas on 
corn are put into effect that those who raise wheat and corn 
will be forced to comply through the imposition of a penalty 
of 15 cents per bushel on wheat and corn fed and marketed 
in excess of the quota. Under the Senate bill you will ob- 
serve that noncompliance with the program provides for 
fines and other penalties. 

It seems to me that if the Government is going to expend 
its funds to assist the farmers of this country, it would be 
much better to provide a subsidy on its products after the 
domestic and foreign market has been fully supplied. In 
the discussion of this bill, I am particularly interested in the 
provisions as they affect corn and wheat. I am not so 
familiar with the situation as it affects cotton and tobacco, 
except, however, that the same fundamental principles 
naturally are involved. 

If it becomes necessary, because of an overabundance of 
crops, to regulate the production of commodities, it should 
be done only as a last resort; and only after the American 
farmer, livestockman, and producer have had a chance to 
supply their home market under a proper distribution and 
are given an even chance to compete with other industries 
in the world market. In no event should such regulation 
be compulsory. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the Members on the 
minority side should not be too severely criticized if they 
are a little confused as to the condition of the country, and 
as to what we should do about it. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomason] within the 
last half hour told us that last year cotton was 12 cents a 
pound; that this year it was 6 cents. Shortly after that 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Judge Kerr, told. us 
that this administration was the only one within recent 
history that had been doing anything for the farmer. He 
gave a list showing an increase in farm commodity prices. 
When he made that statement I wondered what difference 
it made whether the price of any particular crop unit pro- 
duced on a farm was 50 cents, $1, or $1.50, if what you 
could get in exchange for that price or unit of production 
Was no greater than what you could get when the price of 
that unit of production (a bushel of wheat or corn) was 
50 cents or less. 

Does the farmer, because of this administration's policies, 
receive a larger price, as suggested by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Judge Kerr, or a less price, as shown by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMASON]? 

If, as has been so often stated during this debate, this 
administration has accomplished so much for the farmer, in 
short, that prosperity has returned, was the President in 
error when, on January 20, 1937, he said: 


I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so meager 
that the pall of family disaster hangs over them day by day. 
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I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue 
under conditions labeled indecent by a so-called polite society 
half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recreation, and the opportuni 
to better their lot and the lot of their children. me pd 


Having made this statement in his message to Congress 
and having thereafter, in substance, repeated the same thing 
on March 4 at the victory dinner and again on the 9th day 
of March in his fireside chat, we must assume that he was 
fully aware of the condition of the Nation. 

Having in mind his previous statement made on May 7, 
1933, when he said, “I am going to be honest at all times 
with the people of the country,” we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that unless he had been misinformed, his methods 
and his policies were wrong and disastrous to the country as 
a whole, for, although administering them during 5 years, 
he expended more than $15,000,000,000, we have his own 
staeement that one-third of our Nation, or upward of 
43,000,000 people, were in acute distress. 

When this bill comes up for a vote, tomorrow, I shall offer 
an amendment providing that, when the referendum is 
taken by a representative of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that referendum shall be conducted in the manner as is 
provided by the general election laws of the State for the 
election of township officers. 

Under the present system, the regulations in some dis- 
tricts require the signing of the ballots; the ballots are not 
counted locally, but are sent to headquarters, and the whole 
election machinery, including that for the counting of the 
ballots and the tabulation of the results, is under the control 
of those whose jobs depend upon the adoption of the plan— 
a method calculated to promote fraud and deception and to 
produce the result desired by the sponsors of the measure. 

Moreover, heretofore the ballot has not been a secret one. 
Each voter and the manner in which he voted was known to 
those conducting the election—a procedure abhorrent to 
everyone’s sense of fair play. 

It is matter of common knowledge that a powerful group 
of the House membership met early in the week in an effort 
to send this bill back to the Committee on Agriculture for 
the purpose of having additional price-fixing provisions 
included in it. 

Morning papers carry the information that another 
group, some of those who favor the Black-Connery bill, 
threaten to kill the farm bill by a filibuster unless the peti- 
tion to discharge the Rules Committee and release that bill 
is signed at once. 

So far, those who counsel more moderate procedure have 
prevailed, but it is evident to all that that pressure has had 
its effect, for we find Members, who would naturally be 
opposed to the wage-hour bill being brought before the 
House by petition, signing the petition to discharge the 
committee. 

The attempt to incorporate in the bill a provision which 
would require or permit Government officials to fix the prices 
of food products—and, of course, the idea is to establish a 
higher price than that which would otherwise prevail—and 
the drive to force the wage bill upon the floor of the House 
demonstrate, so that there is no longer room for argument, 
that the drive for the centralization of power, the establish- 
ing of a dictatorship in Washington, is still on, and that 
there is, in this House, a large and determined faction evi- 
dently imbued with the idea that Congress itself lacks 
either the good judgment, the common sense, or the courage 
to deal with these questions and prefers that the people be 
governed by bureaucrats. 

Because certain provisions of the farm bill would utterly 
destroy the independence of our farmers, I cannot vote for it. 

Early last year I spoke on the floor against the unlawful 
activities of John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. in the sit-down 
strikes, which were carried on without a word of disapproval 
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from the President, although Governor Murphy said that 
the President— 

Is watching Michigan every hour in connection with the strike 
Sn calis morning, noon, and night to express his interest 
and great concern and to give his advice. 

I am not opposed to any form of labor union which truly 
represents the worker. Unions are essential to labor’s cause. 

If I were opposed to all unions I would walk over, sign the 
petition to bring the wage-hour bill before the House, and 
vote to make it the law of the land. 

The enactment of that bill and its enforcement will sound 
the death knell of unionism, if its present advocates have 
their way. Some labor leaders recognize this fact. 

With the Secretary of Labor fixing hours and wages, it is 
but a short and an inevitable step to the granting of like 
power to settle any other disputes which might arise between 
employer and employee. 

With that power vested in a department of the Federal 
Government, no longer could the labor union organizer ap- 
peal to the worker for the payment of dues on the theory 
that wages could be increased, hours of employment short- 
ened, working conditions bettered. 

The source of revenue of the labor organizer would be cut 
off, except as he might transfer his activities to a political 
organization which sought the election or appointment and 
control of an official who would listen to his demands, 

Undoubtedly it is a realization of this fact—that is, that 
Government control by an administrative officer means the 
end of labor organizations—that induced William Green to 
criticize the present bill. 

It is more than probable that John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. 
Officials, notwithstanding what they may say, would regret 
to see this great power lodged in the hands of a Government 
Official. 

The right to strike would be gone. Collective bargaining 
would be wiped out, and labor in the end would accept the 
wage fixed by a Government official or suffer the conse- 
quences. 

If it be true, as has been so often charged, that this coun- 
try has been governed by the special interests, by those who 
sought and obtained favors, by Wall Street and financial 
rings, then those advocating the wage-hour bill should realize 
and remember that they are injuring labor’s cause when 
they place that power within the reach of those hands which 
they charge have in the past enslaved the workingman. 

Much as I dislike the C. I. O., its leadership, and its meth- 
cds, the knowledge that the wage-hour bill, as well as this 
farm bill, leads inevitably to a Government dictatorship over 
farmer, factory, mill, and mine worker, compels me to the 
conclusion that I prefer rule by the American Federation of 
Labor—yes, even by John L, Lewis and his C. I, O—to the 
arbitrary acts and the half-baked conclusions of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to rule by that small group of experimenters 
who, after the expenditure of more than $15,000,000,000, must 
confess their failure. 

You who desire to aid labor consider well before you aid in 
the destruction of its organizations by the enactment of the 
wage-hour bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

LOANS ON OTHER COMMODITIES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, in all proba- 
bility this bill will be passed in some form and sent to con- 
ference with the Senate bill.. The controversial features 
have been debated extensively. They are sure to receive 
attention in the writing of the conference bill, but details of 
some of the less controversial portions are likely to be over- 
looked. Some of these details need to be examined for 
workability. 

Through the courtesy of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore] I have already referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture two amendments that I feel are needed. I would 
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like briefly to call the attention of the Committee of the 
Whole House to them and also to suggest one further 
amendment, 

The general impression of the bill has been that it au- 
thorizes the Secretary and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, upon approval by the President, to make loans on agri- 
cultural commodities without restriction to the particular 
subjects that are mentioned in this bill. The very closing 
sentence of title II, however, it seems to me, could close the 
door to any commodity except those enumerated in the bill. 
After a special sentence on corn, this provision reads: 

Except as provided in the preceding sentence, and except in the 
case of loans made with respect to dairy products, no loan shall be 
made with respect to any commodity produced on any farm on 
which the acreage planted to the commodity is in excess of the 
applicable farm acreage allotment. 

To what “farm acreage allotment” does this refer? Soil 
conservation or marketing quota? 

The phrase “farm acreage allotment” appears all through 
the sections on marketing quotas. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that farm acreage allotment applies to any crop except 
tobacco, corn, cotton, wheat, rice—the things mentioned in 
the bill. What about loans on rye, barley, or peanuts? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Under the soil-conserva- 
tion program, which is tied in with this bill, each farm in 
the United States will have an acreage allotment upon which 
soil-depleting crops may be planted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman is correct. 

But legislative counsel has agreed with me that indefinite- 
ness of the phrase as used here might limit the loans to the 
commodities expressly mentioned. My suggested amendment 
would make it clear that the farm acreage allotment here 
mentioned refers to the farm acreage allotment in the soil- 
conservation section. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Let me say further that 
in order to get a loan a man must be a cooperator and 
comply with the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentleman from South 
Dakota that I brought this matter to the attention of the 
committee and they have adopted an amendment, which 
will be offered as a committee amendment from the flocr, 
which will leave no doubt but what the allotment is an 
allotment under the Domestic Allotment and Conservation 
Act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank the .gentleman. 

CAUSES OF SUBNORMAL YEARS 


Another matter that I think should be made clear is that 
in the various sections of the bill for the determination 
of quotas. This provision appears: 

If, on account of drought, flood, insect pests, or other uncon- 
trollable natural cause, the production in any year of such 5-year 
period is less than 75 percent of the average (computed without 
regard to such year), such year shall be eliminated in calculating 
the normal yield per acre. 

This makes no provision for destruction of crops by plant 
disease such as rust, and rust is quite an important factor in 
the wheat crop in my section of the country. We know by 
experience that the way to include anything in an act is to 
write it in the bill. When we authorized an appropriation 
for the control of predatory animals, the Comptroller said 
the money could not be used on rattlesnakes because snakes 
were reptiles rather than rodents. And since rust comes 
from the barberry, an eradicable weed, some authority will 
rule that rust is not an uncontrollable natural cause. I took 
this up also with the gentleman from Kansas and I hope 
the committee will offer an amendment to add plant diseases 
to the listed causes of subnormal years which can be thrown 
out in determining acreage allotments. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
Mr. HOPE. The committee has gone over this matter and 


‘an amendment will be offered to include the phrase “plant 


disease” also. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Kansas 
evidently did a good job in presenting these matters to the 
committee. And while I say that, I want to commend him 
also for another contribution which I understand that he 
made to the bill. I refer to this sentence in the amendments 
to the Soil Conservation Act: 

In arid or semiarid sections, (1) and aia) above shall be con- 
strued to cover water conservation and the beneficial use of water 
on individual farms, including sede 7 — prevent run-off, the 
building of check dams and ponds, and providing facilities for 
applying water to the land. 

That is a very important addition. Water conservation is 
a part of true soil conservation in the Great Plains area. 

NEW USES AND NEW MARKETS 

The third amendment to the overlooked parts of the bill 
which I desire to suggest at this time deals with a provision 
in Title IV relating to new uses and new markets for farm 
commodities. I read from it: 


Not to exceed $10,000,000 for each fiscal year is authorized to be 


chemical, and 
poem ory ‘and outlets for farm commodities and products thereof. 


But— 


No part of the sums available under this subsection shall be 
expended in any State or Territory in cooperation with any such 
State or Territory or its agencies or subdivisions unless the State, 
Territory, agency, or subdivision has hereafter appropriated not 
less than $250,000 for the establishment of i dn facilities suit- 
able for use in carrying out this subsection. 


If it remains that way, this requirement will mean, first 
of all, that States will not receive any benefits of this re- 
search until they have had a session of the legislature in 
order to make such an appropriation. 

It will mean that the States which already have physical 
facilities competent for use in this work cannot use those 
facilities. They must spend a quarter of a million dollars 
for new ones. 

It will mean that those which are unable to put up the 
$250,000 to expend would not be able to use in any degree 
such facilities as they have. But there will be no saving to 
the Federal Treasury. The Secretary will simply use the 
$10,000,000 elsewhere, and the very States that may need 
new markets most may be the ones who cannot put up the 

quarter of a million dollars. 

I feel this section should also be amended to permit coop- 
eration wherever the States have or can furnish suitable 
facilities without requiring new and possibly duplicate facili- 
ties to the extent of $250,000 each, and I call the matter to 
the attention of the committee. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Drew]. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, coming from 
a district that has not a farm within its borders, but having 
had some experience on a Vermont farm and knowing what 
it means to raise crops and sell them at less than cost or at 
cost, may I express myself as being in a position to vote for 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

I know what it means to get up at sunrise and work until 
dark, day after day, in hot weather and cold, in dry weather 
and wet. After tilling the soil, planting and harvesting the 
crop, working every hour that I could see the ground under 
my feet, I know what it means to feel thankful that I broke 
even and did not lose money on my work. 

I am therefore in sympathy with the problems of the 
farmer, and I stake my career in Congress on the fact that 
the thoughtful people in my district are also sympathetic to 
those problems. 

But sympathy is not enough. I think we have all learned 
the fallacy of saying to our farmers, “I am very sorry that 
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you have no money, but hold on tight, for prosperity is just 
around the corner.” 

Since March 1933 we have been giving the American 
farmer more than sympathy. We have boosted the farmer’s 
net annual income by 3½ billion dollars; we have saved 
thousands of farms from foreclosure, and we have started 
to recover our foreign market fur the products of agriculture. 

That is more than sympathy, but it is not enough. The 
farmer is not yet prosperous, and I think the residents of my 
city district realize that they cannot be prosperous, or 
maintain prosperity, until the farm population—regardless 
of how many hundreds of miles away it may be, is likewise 
sharing in the horn of plenty. 

The prosperity of the 283,000 people I represent is directly 
affected by what happens to the cotton grower in the South; 
by what happens to those who raise corn and hogs in the 
Middle West, and who sow our great plains with wheat. 

When the stream of business dries up on the farms and 
plains and hills of this country, the flow of business in our 
cities diminishes to a trickle. When our farmers work their 
years away without making any more money than it costs 
them to produce their crops, they have no money for shoes, 
or clothes, or furniture, or any of the hundreds of industrial 
goods manufactured in my district. But when the farmers 
have money, they buy city products, which gives more work 
to city workers, who buy more and better food. This is an 
agricultural country, and as such, there would be no cities if 
there were no farms. 

In my profession, as a specialist in children’s diseases, 
I have had impressed on me the need of our American 
families and our children for better food. Too many, far 
too many, of the children who will form the foundation of 
our country in 1950 are getting an insufficient quantity and 
quality of food. It is a serious problem, I assure you, and 
it is a problem that will not work itself out. We must do 
something about it. 

If every family in America were able to obtain a class A 
diet, we would have to put millions of additional acres to use. 

Yet when we fail to provide against droughts and dust 
storms and overproductivity—all of which bring farm prices 
down—and when we are using our acres recklessly for crops 
that do not pay, we are impoverishing the soil and the men 
who labor on it. And we are failing to protect the con- 
sumers in our cities—the children who, for the benefit of 
our country, need the good health given them by proper 
food. 

We must keep in mind the consumers of the Nation. We 
must control the productivity of our land so that the times 
of plenty and scarcity are leveled off, giving a better bal- 
ance, We must provide an all-weather plan. And we must 
cut down the tremendous spread of food prices between 
farmer and city, which gives the farmer a pittance for his 
work, yet creates prices which the city dweller cannot afford. 

We must do these things. And I believe that this Nation 
is now sufficiently mature to be able to work out and put 
into practice a farm program based on sound economy, 
which will do unto the farmer what the city dweller would 
like the farmer to do unto him. 

We of the cities have the problems of the underprivileged 
to solve as you have in the case of the farmers. Therefore 
your interest in wage and hour legislation is as vital to us 
as our interest in farm legislation is vital to you. 

I therefore feel confident that I am expressing the wish 
of my urban constituents when I give my full support to the 
farm bill under discussion. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Se from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN]. 

ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret I will not 
5 the opportunity in my limited time, to discuss many 
features of this bill which I would like to call to your 
attention; however, I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation for the splendid work of the committee 
in bringing out a bill which I think will, with amendments 
which should be offered and adopted, give us a workable 
program for the various agricultural commodities considered 
and provided for. 
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Ccming from one of the richest agricultural sections of 
the United States, I am naturally interested in a farm 
program. The question of farm surpluses has always been 
and will always continue to be the problem and concern 
of the American farmer. Out of a long and oftentimes 
bitter experience we all now believe in the control of farm 
surpluses. Some want voluntary control of surpluses, while 
others want involuntary control, but we all believe in con- 
trol, because we know that unless the surplus of farm 
commodities is held under control the farmer does not 
receive an adequate price for what he sells and, conse- 
quently, comes to financial grief. I think the pending bill 
will accomplish that result, with certain amendments which 
I hope will be offered and accepted by this committee. 

Because of the limited portion of our State which is 
planted in cotton, Missouri is not always thought of as an 
important cotton State and has not, for that reason, been 
given the consideration in our cotton program she was justly 
entitled to. Practically all of the cotton grown in Missouri 
is grown in the Tenth Congressional District, which I have 
the honor to represent, and eight counties in that district 
produce cotton as their major farm commodity. And you 
may be surprised to know that Missouri produces the highest 
yield of cotton per acre of any State in the Union outside 
of the irrigated sections. Therefore, you will very readily 
see that the cotton program in our section is a matter of 
great importance to me and to my people. If we are per- 
mitted to raise cotton on our fertile, alluvial farms, and 
receive a fair price for the product, we will be a prosperous 
and contented people. If otherwise, not. 

May I call your attention to a further fact. Under the 
Cotton Allotment Act, whereby the several States receive 
the allotment of cotton they may produce, the State of 
Missouri, because of the fact that she has not been engaged 
in the cotton business as extensively as other States, and 
because of the further fact that her necessities were not 
known or considered by our administrators, was given an 
inadequate allotment for her needs and was unjustly dis- 
criminated against in the amount of cotton she could pro- 
duce and sell. It was only because of the Johnson amend- 
ment, sponsored by Senator BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, that we 
received any cotton allotment at all, and under the amend- 
ment only 200,000 bales were allotted to the entire State of 
Missouri. Consequently, under the existing, as well as past 
program we have not been permitted to plant or grow the 
amount of cotton we were entitled to grow and sell. All 
that the cotton producers of Missouri ask or demand is an 
equal opportunity with other States to produce cotton. 

Within these eight counties of my district several thousand 
acres of rich, alluvial land have been cleared and placed in 
production in recent years. 

Originally, these new farm lands were great hardwood- 
timber tracts which were drained at great expense to the 
owners before we ever had a farm program. After the 
timber was cut from these lands they were placed upon the 
market for agricultural purposes, and our section has wit- 
nessed a great development in farm acreage and increased 
cotton production. In recent years cotton planters from the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
the surrounding States have come to the rich alluvial land 
in southeast Missouri and have bought farms. They have 
cleared the land, built houses, and established homes. They 
are cotton growers and cotton producers, and have greatly 
increased our cotton acreage over what it was when the 
cotton program started. It is for this group that I am 
speaking today. 

This bill provides that cotton shall be allotted to a State, 
taking into consideration the cotton produced over a 5-year 
average. Unfortunately for us, we had a limited cotton- 
producing section to start with. Add to this limited area 
the many thousands of acres that have been put into culti- 
vation in the last 2 or 3 years and you can readily see what 
will happen to our cotton farmers, new and old, if the 5-year 
average is adhered to, 

If the provisions of this bill as to State allotment are 
followed Missouri will not receive an adequate acreage allot- 
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ment and a great discrimination and injustice will be worked 
against the cotton farmers of my district in fertile south- 
east Missouri. I sincerely hope that a sense of fair play and 
justice on the part of this committee will prompt the adop- 
tion of a necessary amendment to avert this threatened 
wrong and injustice. 

The only provision for new land in this bill is found 
in (c) (1) of section 2 on page 5 of the bill, line 6, “trends 
in acreage during the applicable pericd.” That is the only 
factor which may be taken into consideration to give the 
cotton farmers of Missouri an adequate State allotment. 
Without this State allotment the counties will not receive 
an adequate allotment, nor will our farms receive an ade- 
quate allotment. So, Mr. Chairman, some provision must 
be made for States like Missouri and other States similarly 
situated. 

I am going to offer an amendment to provide for a defini- 
tion of the words “trends in acreage,” because that is the 
only factor that may be taken into consideration. Trends 
should not only include an increase or decrease in acreage 
but should also include adaptability of soil for the produc- 
tion of cotton. If the amendment is agreed to then I feel 
that the Secretary of Agriculture can do justice to Missouri 
and other States similarly situated. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY.* Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] such time as she may 
desire. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I represent a city district 
in which there are located no farmers. The nearest I have 
ever been to a farm is to pass one along the road in an 
automobile. Therefore, any opinion I may have regarding 
the farm bill would amount to very little. However, I do 
understand the principles involved in the bill and I do know 
that unless the farmers are prosperous there can be no 
lasting prosperity in this country. The prosperity of the 
wage earner depends to a great extent upon the condition 
of the farmers. Each of these questions is concerned one 
with the other. I want to see the farmers prosper, just as 
I want to see the industrialists in my district prosperous. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the Committee I have the 
greatest respect for the chairman and the Committee on 
Agriculture. I believe they have reported as good a bill as 
is possible under all the circumstances involved. I intend 
to vote for the bill as is. [Applause] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, at this hour of the day I 
hardly expect the courtesy of the attention of Members who 
are worn out with debate, but to those who will be so kind 
as to lend me their ears, I promise no lengthy beating of 
the drums. 

Please permit me to say that I love the expression by the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey of her interest in the farmers 
and their prosperity. I do sincerely hope that sentiment will 
find cordial echo in the heart of everyone who represents 
the farmers of Manhattan, Chicago, and such farmers every- 
where, for the farmers need, as never before, the active 
friendship of the urbanite. 

The temptation to take time enough out of my meager 
allotment to tell you a true story is too strong to resist. It 
pictures the plight of thousands of farmers. A Negro 
farmer in Alabama came to his advancing merchant at the 
end of the year and they had a settlement. The net cash 
which was due the Negro for the year’s work was $1.57, 
which represented the combined earnings of himself, his 
wife, and five children. He stood there with the money in 
his hand looking down at it. Finally the merchant said, 
“Charley, what’s the matter? Is there anything about your 
account that you do not understand?” ‘The Negro answered, 
“No, suh; I understand it, boss. Every figure on that book is 
just right. I remembers it all. You ain’t charged me as 
much interest as you could, and I thanks you. No, suh; I 
ain't worrying bout my count; I'se jes thinking.” The mer- 
chant inquired, What are you thinking about, Charley?” 
The answer came, “I was jes thinking that the next time I 
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says, ‘Git up’ to a mule, he’s gwine to have to be a-setting in 
my lap.” [Laughter and applause.] 

When you talk about prosperous farming, “there just 
ain’t no such animule.” There never will be until we demon- 
strate the intestinal investiture to write a real crop-control 
bill. There is not a man in this House who knows cotton 
soundly who does not know that the Department of Agri- 
culture and its Bureau of Economics are right when they 
state that the price of cotton is largely fixed by just one 
thing, the annual carry-over. 

The distinguished senior Senator of Alabama quoted this 
rule and the figures on carry-over in his speech in the 
Senate Monday, and I reiterate them here today and point 
to the fact that last year on August 1 we had a 6,000,000- 
bale carry-over and this year we have an 11,000,000-bale 
carry-over. Five million bales increase in carry-over meant 
exactly, almost, a 5-cent lower price. You will find the 
rule holds good every year and any year. Each million bales 
difference in carry-over means 1 cent per pound difference 
in the price of cotton. The larger the carry-over, the less 
the price—and vice versa. 

How can we hope this bill will bring prosperity to the 
cotton farmer when we permit under it a total supply of 
21,000,000 bales? There just is not any water in this well! 
When you permit the prodigious carry-over which that 
means (variously estimated at 11 to 16 million bales), you 
cannot expect to increase the price of cotton—on the con- 
trary, you know that the present tragically low price will 
be thereby hammered down still lower! 

Would that I had the time to tell you the moving story 
of what this means to the cotton farmer. Last year in 
Alabama he got, on the average, $200 for all of the lint 
cotton he produced. In most cases this was the major part 
of the family income. 

Would that I had time to expound my theory as to the 
solution of the farm problem. 

I should love the chance to discuss the question of the 
constitutionality, vel non, of the pending bills. 

But none of these desires of mine may be gratified—I have 
already used my allotted time. 

At the proper time I shall offer amendments which I 
hope may have the approval of our great Committee on 
Agriculture, and of this body. They are drawn for three 
simple but vital purposes: 

First. To make this act apply to the 1938 cotton crop. 

Second. To reduce the permitted total supply of cotton. 

Third. To impose a real penalty for noncompliance. 

The devoted and distinguished chairman and members 
of the committee which reported this bill have worked 
assiduously. 

They have labored long and well. They deserve, and I 
believe have, the thanks and gratitude of the entire House. 
[Applause.] 

But many of us think that their bill may be bettered, and 
amendments designed to accomplish that end will be of- 
fered—among the good ones, mine. I beseech you, there- 
fore, by the bitter need of the men and women who feed and 
clothe the world, by the long-delayed justice which should 
be theirs; yea, by your own enlightened selfishness, that you 
join with us who will support those amendments which are 
meritorious. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, prices are fixed 
under the law of supply and demand, both operating upon 
the supply of money and upon the supply of farm and other 
products. The supply of money maintained in circulation 
operates to maintain the general price level, continuing, un- 
changing from year to year. And the supply of farm crops, 
stock, and other products operates to modify the money-con- 
trolled price level by raising the prices or lowering the prices 
accordingly as chance production is increased, or as seasons 
and man change production. 
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THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Then after the control exerted by the supply of money 
operating under the law of supply and demand to restore 
and maintain higher, parity prices, the same law of supply 
and demand comes in to operate upon crop production, and 
to raise or lower farm prices under the uncertainties and 
contingencies of nature. 

If money is maintained in circulation in full supply, and 
while maintaining a general, higher, commodity price level, 
nature may bring a larger or increased crop, the effect of 
which would be to lower prices, but the farmer would not 
suffer loss of income because he will gain in the sale of the 
increased crop what he loses in the sale at lower prices. 

If the money is left in full supply unchanged and while 
maintaining a higher and parity price level, nature may 
decree a decreased or smaller crop. But the farmers will not 
suffer loss of income because what they lose in the sale of a 
decreased crop they will gain and make up in income in the 
increased price of the product. 

MONEY TO MAINTAIN A GENERAL HIGHER PRICE LEVEL 

The farmers would all the time be selling upon the general, 
higher, parity price level, restored, fixed and held by the 
power of money and if increased production lowered the 
price it would be only to modify or reduce the price from 
such higher price level fixed by money, and not lowered from 
a lower commodity price level. 

And while the farmers under nature are left to take a 
larger or smaller crop, under the regulation and control of 
money, they can always be certain and assured of a higher, 
continuing parity price level which may only be modified by 
crop reduction but never reduced to the level of lower prices. 

Under the control and regulation of money farm prices 
may be higher under an increased production, or lower under 
a small or reduced production, accordingly as the volume and 
supply of money is regulated, held and controlled, and oper- 
ating under the law of supply and demand upon the supply 
of money as well as the supply of farm crops. 

THE LAW CONTROLLING PRICES 


The law controlling prices and values, under the supply 
and demand of money is stated by John Stuart Mill, still 
recognized as the highest authority in the monetary and 
economic world today, briefly and concisely in the following 
words: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices, and a 
diminution lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the 
history of currency. 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would be 
doubled. If it was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise 
only one-fourth. 


And it would follow conversely or the opposite, that a de- 
crease in the quantity of money lowers prices and an increase 
of money raises prices, is alike the most elementary proposi- 
tion in the history of currency and money operations. 

HIGHER PRICES ON INCREASED CROPS 

In 1920 the cotton crop was 13,400,000 bales. In 1932 the 
cotton crop was 13,200,000 bales, or 200,000 more bales in 
1920 than there was produced in 1932. Yet, the price of cot- 
ton in 1920 was 13.09 cents and in 1932, with a less produc- 
tion was 6.05 cents. 

There was a larger crop of cotton in 1920 than there was 
in the year 1932 by more than 200,000 bales, but with greater 
production in 1920 prices were double what they were in 
1932, with a smaller or reduced crop. 

The reason is plain and open, under the law of supply 
and demand operating from the supply of money. There was 
double the amount of money in circulation in 1920 than in 
1932, and under the law of money the price of cotton was 
double in 1920 over 1932. 

From reports by the Agricultural Department there is now 
a want and scarcity in the supply of hogs, cattle, and farm 
food stock. Yet, with such want or lower supply, the with- 
drawal and scarcity of money for use which has brought a 
fall of other prices has brought a like fall of all farm stock 
prices. 
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WE MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN MONEY AND CROP REDUCTION 

Standing before and facing the great economic, immutable 
law, the unchanging law of supply and demand, we are called 
to choose in the alternate, whether to restore and maintain 
commodity prices by controlling and regulating the money 
supply by using non-interest-bearing money, or whether by 
following the reverse operations of this law of supply and 
demand in its application, by reducing the amount of crop 
production under a limitation or crop-reduction plan and 
creating a scarcity of the farm food supply under which to 
compel a rise to higher prices. 

Before we go forward in our course, let us weigh and 
consider the comparative benefits or advantages of these two 
price-control plans, both equally open and available to us, 
whether by the control and regulation of money, or by de- 
creasing and limiting the crop supply. 

COMPARING THE RELATIVE DIFFERENCE 


One difference between the economic law of supply and 
demand operating upon the volume and supply of money to 
fix, control, and maintain prices and commodity values and 
operating to the control of crop production, is that money 
is an invention and created by man, and that the volume and 
supply of money fixing prices can at all times be controlled 
and regulated by man. 

THE CERTAIN POWER OF MONEY TO CONTROL PRICES 


Under the law of supply and demand, operating through 
money controlled by man, men have it in their certain and 
absolute power to restore and maintain commodity prices 
and values to any certain higher or lower level accordingly 
as they may will and determine will serve their best interests 
and welfare. 

By using the power of money in his complete control, man 
has it in his certain and positive power to raise prices, lower 
prices, and maintain prices and at all times to fix and hold 
prices and values at any stage or level he may believe will 
serve best the interests and welfare of the people and pros- 
perity of the country. 

By controlling and regulating the supply of money, prices 
can be maintained to a practical certainty and continued 
upon any certain, determined level the same as the level of 
water in a pond can be maintained at a certain level by 
turning more water in when it is too low and turning off 
water when the level is too high. 


By controlling and regulating the money supply, prices | 


and commodity values can be stabilized not only under 
normal production, but under low production and increased 
production, and higher prices under reduced production can 
be overcome and held down or up and a high normal price 
level always evenly maintained. 

And no matter whether crop reduction is attempted to 
control prices and farm food values, the great equalizer of 
the supply of money can be employed and brought to bear 
to maintain an even general price level where production 
falls and prices are too high and where production increases 
and prices are too low. 

MAN CANNOT CONTROL CROP PRODUCTION 


But there can be no such control over production of the 
farm food supply to raise, lower, and maintain prices by 
man or any human agency. Farmers may plant a larger 
acreage and reap a smaller crop, or they may sow a smaller 
acreage and gather a much larger crop. 

Farmers cannot fix crop production at any time in ad- 
vance of the crop season with certainty of what the harvest 
will be. They cannot foretell the yield at any stage of the 
growing crop season, but must wait until the grain has been 
reaped and is held in their granary and bin. 

THE UNCERTAINTIES OF NATURE 


Farmers must produce under all the uncertainties and all 
the uncontrollable conditions of nature; the uncertainties 
of heat and frost; the uncertainties of hail, wind, and rain; 
the uncertainties of drought and floods; the uncertainties of 
bugs, beetles, and blights; and the thousand varying, chang- 
ing conditions. 
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And as if all the uncertainties of nature were not enough 
for the farmer to endure, after his grain has been harvested 
and is in the crib, he must still run the gantlet of equal 
or greater uncertainty of the grain gamblers and manip- 
ulators, of low prices when he is ready to sell on the market, 
and only to be raised after his crop is sold. 

It is seen from all human experience that controlling crop 
production is too uncertain and unreliable to fix and main- 
tain steady and stable prices and cannot be made the basic 
principle of any scientific, dependable price-control system. 

MANUFACTURERS CAN CONTROL THEIR PRICES 

Manufacturers and other industrial producers in gross 
disregard of the interest and welfare of farmers and other 
consuming classes have long secretly combined in restraint 
of honest trade and have stopped production to hold up 
prices. 

This has compelled the farmers to pay more for many farm 
machines and equipment and left farmers to struggle along 
with worn-out and out-of-date machinery and to produce 
with great. difficulty and loss. 

But farmers have no such power or position to control the 
production of their crops and as manufacturers of the articles 
they produce. Manufacturers can control to an exact cer- 
tainty, and they have the power to hold their prices on a 
high level while leaving farm prices on a low level. 

Manufacturers and manipulating financiers, while holding 
both the power over money and thereby to keep farm prices 
low, and by agreements entered into to hold their prices high, 
have misled farmers struggling in the darkness to attempt 
control of their prices under uncertain nature, and all the 
uncertainties of the elements and seasons. 

ANTITRUST LAWS MUST BE ENFORCED 

What the farmers need to claim and do is to demand 
the control of prices by the regulation of money which is in 
the certain control of men and then insist upon the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws making gentlemen’s agreements 
unlawful and punishable by fine and penalty. 

Farmers need stable and unchanging prices, reliable, de- 
pendable from year to year, on a higher, continuing parity 
price level—prices upon which to sell as high as the prices 
upon which they contracted debts and mortgages, and as high 
as the price level of their products upon which taxes were 
levied and assessed to pay. 

They may have stable and unchanging prices under either 
the control of prices by money or the control of prices by 
crop reduction. But under the control by money they can 
have stable and unchanging prices on a higher price level 
for a larger crop, but under the crop-reduction plan only a 
higher price level on a reduced crop. 

THE POWER OF MONEY CAN RAISE PRESENT CROP PRICES 

Another very vital and important difference in the admin- 
istration of these two crop-control measures is that the crop- 
reduction plan cannot operate to restore present crop prices 
and cannot be put in operation to raise prices and restore 
farm income until the expiration of another year. 

Before a farm crop-reduction measure can function farm- 
ers will have suffered a great loss on the sale of their pres- 
ent crops and stocks at the present low and falling prices. 
This damage will be irreparable to them and it will require 
years to make back what they have lost in present prices. 

And even when prices are raised by reducing the farm 
crop supply they will have lost much or a greater part of 
what they will gain in price in the smaller crop produced to 
Sell and will not have more income from their farms. 

But by raising prices and farm values, by controlling and 
regulating the money supply, and increasing their earnings 
and income from the farm the remedy can be put in opera- 
tion tomorrow and not only the 1938 but the 1937 unsold 
crop can be raised and restored and the farmers saved with- 
out further loss. 

Under the currency provisions of the act of May 12, 1933, 
the President is authorized and empowered to issue non- 
interest-bearing currency notes in the immediate amount of 
$3,000,000,000. The money could be ordered to go out today 
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and begin doing its work tomorrow—psychologically, on the 
declaration that the policy would be entered upon. 
HIGHER PRICES WITHOUT SCARCITY 

Another difference in restoring prices and values under the 
power of increasing and stabilizing money, and by reducing 
crops and the supply, is, that by using the power of money 
prices and money, values are restored while maintaining 
plenty and abundance of the vital food products required to 
live; whereas, if prices and values are restored by reducing 
production and the supply, the operation may create a want 
and scarcity, and people are compelled to pay more for less 
who must buy their farm food supplies with no greater in- 
come to the farmers. 

Another difference in the control of prices and through 
the control of the money supply and the plan of farm crop 
reduction is that the first is the basis of a permanent policy, 
while the second, the farm crop-production plan can only be 
resorted to as a temporary expedient and looking to an- 
other and permanent plan to come after. This difference 
is not refuted or denied and was both admitted and claimed 
by Secretary Wallace in his address at the Angola, Ind., 
county fair held August 10, 1934, where he said: 

The farm-reduction plan cannot go on forever. Of course, that 
would be disastrous. 

But under the policy of fixing and maintaining prices by 
controlling and regulating money the same is made perma- 
nent and enduring to maintain an ever-even price level, 
increasing to make it cover short crops and decreasing to 
yield to full crops and all the time maintaining the farm- 
ers’ earnings and income. 

FARMERS COULD BE LEFT IN GREATER FREEDOM 

Another difference in the means to restore prices is that 
by a resort to currency regulation men are left to produce 
in freedom without strait-jacket restriction, whereas by 
crop reduction farmers are compelled to take orders and 
directions which by the nature of their lives they dislike, 
and compelling a change in their crop-rotation plans. 

Under our form of government there should be one class 
of men left to live in freedom and independence as far as 
possible as free moral agents, as the architects of their own 
fortune, and this should be the farming classes, left to live 
in their isolation with nature. 

And there is still another difference in restoring and 
maintaining farm prices by controlling and regulating the 
money supply and by reducing the supply of farm products, 
which is even more vital and important than other adyan- 
tages of the money way over a reduction of the crop supply 
creating want and scarcity of farm foods. 

WE MUST LEGISLATE FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 

We cannot legislate wholly for one consuming or pro- 
ducing class. We cannot pass laws wholly for town and 
city dwellers in indifference and disregard for the farming 
classes, nor wholly for the farmers as a class in disregard for 
the town and city dwellers, and if we could so legislate the 
law would react to bring loss to the other. 

Farmers are the greater food-producing classes, and the 
town and city dwellers are their consumers; and any policy 
which would reduce the power of the city dwellers to con- 
sume alike reduces their power to take farm foods and 
would react to injure the farmers. We must, if we can, 
pass laws to benefit all without injuring or bringing loss to 
the other. 

Farmers are concerned with prices in their relation with 
others as consumers. Under the control of the money supply 
restoring and maintaining high parity prices, the law oper- 
ates to raise all prices, all values, and all wages alike, so, if 
city dwellers are compelled to pay more they will have more 
wages and income to pay with. 

Raising prices by crop reduction alone not only fails to 
give the farmer more money coming to him from his farm 
operations over lower prices for a full crop, but reduces con- 
sumption of farm food products and imposes a hardship 
upon the laboring masses by leaving them without power of 
full consumption. 
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RAISING ALL PRICES AND WAGES ON A LEVEL 

Raising and maintaining prices by controlling and regulat- 
ing the money supply is objected to as raising all prices and 
all wages on an equal level, as if such equal level of prices 
and wages would work an injustice or disadvantage to the 
people in their business relations. 

But history and experience disproves this, and shows the 
very opposite to be true and that under such even prices and 
wages those who are compelled to pay more have more in- 
come and wages to pay with, and both consumers and pro- 
ducers are alike content with the prices with which they sell 
and buy. 

We have only to go back to 1920 where we find all prices, 
values, and wages were alike on an even high level. Farmers 
were making good money and satisfied, merchants were mak- 
ing good profits and satisfied, laboring men were making 
good wages and satisfied, and all classes were prosperous and 
satisfied. 

There is only one group or class of men who are not sat- 
isfied by equal and higher prices, and they are the certain 
class of men holding money and securities payable in money, 
and those holding notes, mortgages, and debts which are not 
lifted along with higher prices to a level with prices and 
wages. But this small class or group of men have no grounds 
for complaint or objection because their bonds and securities, 
their notes, mortgages, and debts were contracted under 
higher prices and wages and a rise to higher from lower 
prices only takes from them what they took from others by 
the change from higher to lower prices. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN COST OF RESTORING PRICES 

Another material difference in the method of restoring and 
maintaining prices is that by the use and regulation of 
money there is none or very little cost to the Government, 
and no increased taxes levied for the administration. 

The crop-reduction plan of raising prices as estimated will 
call for 100,000 men in the field; will require 30,00 auto- 
mobiles with oil, gas, and repairs to carry the men to the 
farms and over the land; a million dollars to pay wages, sal- 
aries, and cost of administration; and a further 500 million 
to pay for the land held from use and cultivation. 

Crop reduction alone is a plan and effort to overcome or 
suppress the laws of nature. It is at best a temporary 
remedy, and cannot be adopted as a permanent, continuing 
policy without fatal and ruinous results to the best interests 
and welfare of the people. 

NATURE AND THE ECONOMIC LAW 

Men can no more suspend the operations of an economic 
law and invade and interfere with the order of nature 
and prosper permanently in business and industry than men 
can suppress the laws of nature and maintain permanently 
the health and strength of the body. 

The economic law of supply and demand to fix and main- 
tain prices and money values by controlling and regulating 
the money supply is as immutable, fixed, and certain as the 
laws of nature requiring obedience to maintain the health 
and strength of the body. 

To illustrate the effect of farm food crop reduction, with- 
out or before the control of regulation of money, let it be 
understood that after every contraction of the currency 
forcing down the general commodity price level, production 
must be forced down still lower. The supply must again and 
again be reduced to restore and maintain farm prices. 

And if a like reduction policy were applied and carried out 
to regulate and maintain prices in other lines of production, 
it would be hard to contemplate or foretell the economic dis- 
aster to follow, and the want, suffering, and destitution which 
would be brought to the human race. 

Crop reduction may or may not become necessary as one 
measure to control and fix prices as well as the regulation of 
farm production to insure a proper diversity or proportion 
in supply. But the remedy of such crop reduction should not 
be entered upon to fix prices until we first resort to the con- 
trol of money. 

It is only by the control and regulation of money that the 
general commodity price level can be restored, fixed, or de- 
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termined and until the general price level is so determined 
there can be no basis upon which to fix farm prices or any 
prices, either upon a higher or lower level. 

CROP REDUCTION SHOULD COME AFTER CONTROL BY MONEY 

And we should not resort to farm crop reduction until 
money and all other remedies to raise prices have been put 
in force and operation, and until the power of the farm food 
consumers to buy, take, and consume what the farmers pro- 
duce has been raised and alike restored to them. 

The reduction of farm food crops before such money price 
raising operations and before or coincident with the reduction 
of the power of farm food consumers to buy and take farm 
foods is an uncertain step in the darkness which may menace 
or jeopardize human welfare as well as reduce the consump- 
tion of farm foods. 

The reason that the money supply is not and has not been 
controlled to maintain an even and unchanging price level is 
not because the power of money has failed or cannot be 
exerted by men, but because the power over money has been 
left in the hands of men who profit and take advantage by 
secret changes, in raising and lowering prices. 

Instead of this greater power of money, by maintaining an 
eyen supply in circulation to keep and hold prices and prop- 
erty values on a continuing, even, and unchanging level being 
exercised by Congress under the Constitution, price regula- 
tion has been left in the hands of money manipulators to 
bring changes in prices for profit and gain. 

The problem under this farm bill is a problem of farm 
prices, a problem of how to restore and regulate the price 
of farm products and finally and ultimately a problem of 
farm earnings and income, a problem of farm buying and 
consuming power and farm interest, debt, and taxpaying 
power. 2 

The problem of farm prices and income involves more than 
farm crop control, more than crops, seasons, and quotas, 
more than controlling and regulating production. It in- 
volves a greater fundamental of prices, the control and regu- 
lation of money as well as farm crop production. 

Prices are the money measure of farm values, of farm 
crops and products with which to buy and pay, the power of 
farm products and crops in money to buy and pay for farm 
supplies and equipment, to pay interest, debts, and taxes as 
prices fix and measure farm income, all payable in money 
and not in crops. 

PARITY FARM PRICES 

But farm prosperity calls for more than a higher general 
price level. Farmers must have a parity price level; that is, 
the same price with what they have to sell as the prices 
which they are compelled to pay to relieve them from the 
exhausting drain of selling low and buying high. 

And farmers need still more than parity prices, equal 
prices under which to sell and buy, far more and as equally 
vital and important as the parity of prices to sell, of parity 
prices with interest, debts, and taxes which they must meet 
and have to pay. 

The greater part of farm mortgages and debts today are 
in some form renewal farm debts and mortgages, which 
were made or contracted in the past under higher farm 
prices and values, and taxes have been levied and assessed 
under greater and high farm values. 

Without such higher parity prices with farm debts, inter- 
est, and taxes, the farmers have been drained and exhausted 
by being compelled to sell and give up more, double and 
triple of their crops to pay the same debts and taxes. 

To maintain such parity prices under crop regulation and 
control would compel a reduction to scarcity, and would 
bring a reaction without gain to the farm program. But 
parity of farm prices, with debts, taxes, and fixed charges 
can be maintained under the control of money while leav- 
ing farm foods in abundance or plenty. 

Prices are the money value of commodities, the value of 
commodities and products for the payment of debts and 
taxes and measure the amount of products and commodities 
required to pay debts and taxes, with higher prices calling 
for less production and lower prices calling for a greater 
amount. 
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DEBTS AND TAXES THE GREAT FARM BURDEN 

Debts, interest, taxes, and fixed charges are the great 
burdens exhausting farmers, but which we cannot help 
them pay by raising prices by crop reduction because while 
reducing the supply may give them a higher price for a 
smaller crop but no more money to pay debts. 

Debts, interest, taxes, and fixed charges are stationary 
and do not rise or fall with the general commodity price 
level. By restoring prices by regulating money we increase 
the money income from the farm and make the farmers’ 
products measured in money pay more of his debts, taxes, 
and fixed charges. 

What the farmer needs to prosper is not only a good or 
higher price when he has a reduced crop, or suffers a crop 
failure, but a good and higher price when he has a full crop 
to enable him to bridge over lean years, when he has little 
or no crop to sell. 

WHAT THE FARMERS NEED TODAY 

What. the farmers need today is a greater amount of 
money proceeds from the sales of their crops and stock to 
meet the payment of their debts, interest, and taxes which 
all must be paid in money and not in crops, and large or 
high enough to leave, after payment, a surplus over with 
which to live. 

But neither higher prices alone nor increased crops alone 
will give the farmers more money from their farms. Under 
a higher price for a reduced crop what the farmers gain in 
price they may lose in the amount of crops to sell, and they 
will receive no more money from their farms. 

Under a larger and increased crop at a lower or reduced 
price what the farmers gain from their increased crop they 
may lose in the lower price, and they will receive no more 
money from their farms. 

What the farmers need today is not a higher or good price 
from a smaller or reduced crop, nor a larger, full, and normal 
crop at a lower and reduced price, but a higher and increased 
price for a full, normal crop. 

The farm crop reduction plan will give higher prices for a 
reduced crop over lower prices for a larger crop, but it will 
not give the farmers more money proceeds from their farms, 
with which to meet debts and taxes and leave them a sur- 
plus with which to live. 

Only by increasing the money supply, increasing the num- 
ber of dollars in use will the farmers be given an increased 
price when they have a full or normal crop to sell, and more 
money proceeds from their farms and enable them to meet 
debts and taxes and leave a surplus with which to live. 

Under the power to maintain prices by the control and 
regulation of money, the farmers can always be assured of a 
continuing high price level only increased or lowered by crop 
production, but always of higher general prices and always 
more money from their farms. 

THE HIGHER LAW OF NATURE 

Under the higher law of nature without the criminal in- 
terference of man, population would keep pace with the food 
supply, and without monopoly and restraint of trade corner- 
ing and holding farm and other products for tribute and 
to exact extortionate prices, all prices would be on an equal 
or parity level. 

With the suppression of monopoly, interfering with free 
competition, and the law of supply and demand, and leaving 
all prices on an even level under the control and regulation of 
money to raise all prices to an even level, with debts, taxes, 
and fixed charges, the people would be left to live in plenty 
and abundance. 

THE TWO MOST PRESSING REFORMS 

The two most vital and necessary reforms today, and the 
most pressing and imperative to be brought about is the sup- 
pression of monopoly in restraint of trade to leave all prices 
to stand on an even level, and under free competition and 
supply and demand so that the people can both sell and buy 
on the same price level, and all under an even consuming 
power. 

And the other is the public control of money to restore farm 
prices and money values back to the higher stage and level 
upon which farm debts were contracted and upon which 
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taxes were levied to enable farm debts to be paid and taxes 
met, with a surplus left with which to live. 

Iam supporting this legislation to restore and stabilize farm 
prices by crop reduction, not because it is the best way, nor the 
first step to be taken to provide adequate farm relief, but 
because it is one way and the only way to be brought before 
the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Mort]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, careful examination of the 
pending bill, H. R. 8505, and of the circumstances surround- 
ing its present consideration by the Congress will disclose 
two interesting and, I think, pertinent facts. 

The first is that, stripped of its window dressing, the bill 
is solely and exclusively a compulsory crop-control bill; that 
is to say, its only object and its only real purpose is to put 
into effect a permanent program for the control and regula- 
tion by the Federal Government of the production in the 
United States of the so-called basic farm commodities—that 
control to be enforced through a system of penalties and dep- 
rivations having precisely the same force and effect and 
imposed for precisely the same reasons as the penalties ordi- 
narily provided in a criminal statute for the violation of a 
criminal law. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s invalidation of the control 
provisions of the A. A. A., and of the unambiguous language 
in which it denounced the much milder coercive features of 
that act, the consideration so soon afterward of a bill in 
Congress going far beyond the prohibited scope of the Triple 
A, is in itself a unique situation and one well calculated to 
arrest the thoughtful attention of those here who are now 
charged with the responsibility of enacting or rejecting this 
proposal. j 

The second strikingly interesting and remarkable fact 
about this bill is that those who know most about it, those 
who will be the most directly affected by it, and those for 
whose benefit it is claimed the bill has been brought in here, 
namely the farmers themselves, do not want it. If there 
were merely some opposition to it on the part of individual 
farmers, its presence here would not be unusual, If merely 
some groups of farmers did not favor it there would be 
nothing remarkable about that. But here is a bill which 
has been reported to us by the Agriculture Committee of 
the House with full and complete notice and knowledge that 
every farm group in the United States is opposed to the bill. 

There have already been read into the record of this 
debate the statements of the National Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, and even the Farm Bureau Federation upon this 
point, and I shall not, therefore, take time to repeat those 
statements in connection with my own remarks upon the 
bill. In addition to the official views of all these national 
farm organizations, I dare say there are few gentlemen here 
who have not received protests from local units of these 
organizations in his own district, as well as individual pro- 
tests against the measure from those whom he directly rep- 
resents in this the law-making body of the United States. 

That, at least, has been my own experience and the ex- 
perience of Members with whom I have talked; Members 
whose constituents take an active interest in what the Con- 
gress does, or proposes to do, in the way of farm legislation. 
Out of all the expressions, official and unofficial, which have 
come to me on this subject I have yet to receive from any 
farmer a single statement in support of this bill. 

And so I say this is another unique and remarkable thing 
about the bill’s presence here. When I ask, in the whole his- 
tory of the Congress has a piece of major legislation so far 
reaching in scope as this one been reported from a great 
committee of the House, not merely without the support of 
those most directly concerned in it, but, indeed, over the 
protest and dissent of the very people for whose benefit the 
sponsors of this measure claim it is proposed. 

Why, under such circumstances, is the bill here? Why 
has the committee reported to us a compulsory crop-control 
bill in the face of the country’s known opposition to com- 
pulsory control? Why does the bill come to us accompanied 
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by a solid majority report recommending its passage, a re- 
port to which the minority Members alone dissented? And 
why, finally, does the bill as reported to us retain all of its 
compulsory features in the face of the fact that during the 
committee’s consideration of it the committee itself voted 
overwhelmingly to eliminate those provisions, as was stated 
in the debate on Monday by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDRESEN], a member of the committee? 

There is but one answer, of course, to these questions. A 
program for compulsory crop control by the Federal Govern- 
ment is here before us in the shape of this bill because the 
President has demanded it and for no other reason. He 
demanded it at the last session of the Congress. When Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans were applied for by cotton 
farmers at the last session the Chief Executive, under the 
discretionary power vested in him by that act, deferred the 
granting of them until he was given satisfactory assurance 
by his majority in the House and Senate that a crop-control 
bill satisfactory to him would be forthcoming at the next 
session, 

The proper assurance was given, but he has not been con- 
tent to wait even until the next session. We have been 
convened here in the meantime in extraordinary session, and 
the chief reason for our convening was and is the enactment 
of the bill before us. A similar bill, originating from the 
same source, was introduced in the Senate about the same 
time this bill was sent to the House, and it was reported out 
of the Senate committee about the same time our committee 
reported this bill. Everything has been done according to 
schedule. In principle there is no difference between the 
House and Senate bills. They differ a little in the quotas to 
be imposed. The details and amounts of the penalties and 
deprivations through which they are to be enforced vary 
slightly. But that, of course, will all be 
ference. And so in spite of the fact that there is definitely 
no demand from the country for legislation of this kind, in 
spite of the Supreme Court’s recent and definite adverse 
ruling on every constitutional point involved in this bill, and 
in spite of the protests of the farmers of the country, agri- 
cultural production in the United States, through the vehicle 
of this bill, and in strict accordance with the administra- 
tion’s schedule, is to be controlled and regulated by compulsion. 

I have said that the sole purpose of this bill is compulsory 
crop control. And when I say that I mean that the rest of 
its provisions, such as the continuance, under certain drasti- 
cally modified conditions of the existing Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allottment Act and the provisions amendatory 
to the existing Commodity Credit Act, have nothing affirma- 
tively to do with this bill. As they are incorporated in the 
bill they purposely serve only a negative use. This bill pro- 
vides for no new benefits to the farmer through the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. The farmer al- 
ready is entitled to payments under that act by way of sub- 
sidies given as an award for his voluntary cooperation in 
carrying out certain well-recognized soil-conserving farm 
practices. 

That, I say, is what he is entitled to now under existing 
law and as a matter of right, and it is for the purpose of 
paying these benefits to the farmer under that law that the 
people of this country have been taxing themselves to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars and will so continue 
to tax themselves. 

Now, what has the pending bill to do with this Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act? Does it increase the 
payments to the farmer under it? Not at all. Does it 
liberalize the benefits? By no means. What, then, does it 
do? It simply continues the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act conditionally by reciting its provisions in a 
modified form, and then providing that unless the farmer to 
whom a compulsory reduction quota has been assigned stays 
within that quota he shall be deprived of all payments and 
benefits whatsoever under the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act. 

The provisions of H. R. 8505, amendatory to the present 
Commodity Credit Corporation Act, are likewise sham and 
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frivolous except for one purpose only—that of further com- 
pelling the farmer’s obedience to the compulsory quota, once 
the Secretary of Agriculture has announced it. 

Under the existing Commodity Credit Corporation Act a 
farmer, in the discretion of the President, may now be given 
a loan on agricultural commodities, And in the discretion 
of the President many such loans have been granted. In 
the amendatory version of this act, which is incorporated in 
the pending bill, all of the original Presidential discretion is 
retained. Analyze the high-sounding language of this pro- 
vision of the bill, and you will discover not a mandatory 
syllable in it. The bill simply “authorizes” the Corporation 
to make available commodity loans, within certain limits, 
“upon the recommendation of the Secretary and the ap- 
proval of the President.” 

But, within certain limits and with the approval of the 
President, a farmer may now receive these loans, and if and 
when the President approves he does receive them under 
existing law. And furthermore, and under the circumstances 
I have mentioned, the farmer may secure a loan on any 
basic commodity without submitting to a compulsory quota 
on the production of that commodity. 

What, then, is the purpose of this revised version of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Act as incorporated in H. R. 
8508? Is there anyone here who does not know the answer 
to that question? If there is, I invite him to read the 
answer in the language of the bill itself on page 15, com- 
mencing at line 4. Here it is: 

Except as provided in the preceding sentence, and except in the 
case of loans made with res to dairy products, no loans shall 
be made with respect to any commodity produced on any farm on 
which the acreage planted to the commodity is in excess of the 
applicable farm acreage allotment. 


Again, as in the case of the Soil Conservation Act, the 
only real affirmative purpose of revamping the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Act and inserting it as a part of this bill 
is to compel obedience of the farmer to the compulsory 
farm-acreage quota by threatening. to deprive him in case of 
disobedience of whatever right to a loan he might otherwise 
have under the law as it now exists. 

Now, it has been repeatedly urged by those charged with 
the responsibility of putting this bill through the House that 
these coercive features are not after all so drastic and that 
the farmer for his own good should be willing to comply with 
the quotas to be enforced by this kind of coercion. I pass 
over for the moment the repugnant proposition that coercion 
of this sort could ever be justified in any circumstances 
either on moral or constitutional grounds. Let me say in 
this connection merely that the deprivation imposed upon 
the unwilling farmer by these two provisions alone—the 
denial of loans and the denial of benefits under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act—are severe enough 
in themselves to spell the bankruptcy of every farmer who 
stands in need today of the benefits now provided by these 
two existing laws and who refuses to comply with the com- 
pulsory control provisions of the pending bill. That state- 
ment is self-evident. It is concurred in by every farm au- 
thority; even by the mysterious academic authorities who 
are responsible for this bill. 

Again, with their characteristic disregard for every opinion 
cf the Supreme Court which does not coincide with their 
own, the sponsors of this bill contend that the so-called 
referendum provided in it removes the odium of compulsion 
and makes it in fact a voluntary measure. How such a con- 
tention can be seriously made in the face of the Court’s 
Tuling on this very point is quite beyond me. 

A similar provision for a referendum in the invalidated 
A. A. A. was declared by the Court to be not only uncon- 
stitutional but at the same time the most reprehensive of all 
the provisions of that act. This, in the language of the 
Court used in passing upon the constitutionality of another 
well-known regimentation act of the present administration, 
is “delegation run wild.” It is proposed here that a bait 
shall be held out to the victims of this act by inviting them 
to decide, through a referendum, whether or not an act of 
Congress shall take effect. The purpose of that joker must 
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be clear to everyone whether he understands the Constitu- 
tion or not. The unconstitutionality of the joker is apparent 
to everyone who has read the Court’s opinion. Unless the 
Court should completely reverse itself upon this fundamental 
point it must obviously hold this referendum provision to be 
unconstitutional, and in that event, if by any chance the 
remainder of the act should be upheld, the referendum would 
be out and the uncontrolled and unrestricted compulsory 
provisions of the act would automatically be in full force 
and effect. 

There is no doubt in my mind, of course, that the Court will 
hold the whole compulsory program of this act to be in viola- 
tion of the constitutional rights of the minority who are to be 
coerced under it. In view of its own recent decision, I do not 
see how it could hold otherwise. But however the case may 
be as to the possible validity of the outright compulsion pre- 
scribed by this bill, I have yet to hear anyone declare it to be 
his opinion that the referendum provision could by any pos- 
sibility whatever survive a test of its constitutionality. 

So much for the penalties through which the resisting vic- 
tims of this act will be deprived of the rights and benefits they 
now hold under existing law. But, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
the authorities who wrote this bill did not stop with mere 
penalties by way of deprivation. In addition to taking away 
from what they call the noncooperating farmer practically 
every right and every aid he now has under our present farm 
legislation, the gentlemen responsible for this bill went a long 
way beyond this in order to make doubly sure that there 
would be no disobedience on the part of farmers to the con- 
trol of their farm production by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

They did not go quite as far as they went in the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act of unhappy memory. In that act, which 
I opposed with all the vigor that I could, it was provided that 
the farmer may be put in jail for disobedience to the Secre- 
tary’s orders. Gentlemen will recall when the Bankhead bill 
was under debate in the House it was urged by administration 
leaders that provision for a jail sentence, as an alternative 
penalty, was necessary for the proper enforcement of the act. 
Of course, a jail sentence was not necessary then to make 
this kind of an act completely effective, and it is not neces- 
sary now. And because it is not necessary may possibly be 
the chief reason that H. R. 8505 does not provide for jail sen- 
tences. Suffice it to say that in prescribing the penalties for 
noncompliance in the pending bill they have gone as far as 
they now think is necessary. The affirmative penalty they 
have chosen in this bill to impose upon a farmer for disobedi- 
ence to the Secretary’s acreage or production or marketing 
quota or allotment is in the form of a fine. 

On wheat it is a fine of 15 cents per bushel on all wheat sold 
in excess of the marketing quota, and forfeiture of 12 cents 
a bushel benefit payment on the normal production of his 
allotted acreage.’ 

On corn it is a fine of 15 cents a bushel for any disposal of 
corn whatever in excess of the quota. This excess corn is 
required to be stored and the farmer may not even feed it to 
his own cattle without exaction of the penalty and loss of all 
benefit payments. 

On cotton it is a fine of 2 cents per pound for marketing 
cotton grown on land in excess of the acreage allotted. 

On rice it is a fine of one-fourth of a cent per pound for 
rice marketed in excess of the quota. 

All of these fines and penalties, of course, are in addition to 
the loss of benefits under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act and of loans under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act. 

I am not familiar enough with cotton and rice production 
to say what economic effect the imposition of these penalties 
and forfeitures would bring upon the cotton and rice farmer. 
So far as wheat and corn are concerned, there is no doubt— 
and there has never been even a difference of opinion—as to 
what effect it would have on them. No wheat or corn farmer 
in the United States could exist with such penalties and for- 
feitures laid upon them. If this bill should become law there- 
fore, and should by any chance be upheld by the Supreme 
Court, all wheat and corn farmers must take their choice 
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either of obeying its compulsory provisions, enforced upon 
them against their will, or go out of the business of producing 
wheat and corn. 

If this is not regimentation, if this is not authoritarian 
government, attempted to be carried to its full flower and 
perfection in this democracy, then there is no such thing as 
effective dictatorship anywhere in the world. 

What is it the farmer of America is asking of us? What 
does he want? What for the past 5 years has he been con- 
sistently demanding, what is he now demanding, of his chosen 
representatives in the lawmaking branch of his Government? 
Is it regimentation? Is it compulsion enforced upon him by 
an appointive officer in the Executive Cabinet? Is it the 
choice of bending the knee to the whims and notions of a 
bureau chief or being forced out of his business and off of 
his farm by the deadly effective system of fines, penalties, 
forfeitures, and deprivations provided in this bill? 

Everyone who has been in Congress since legislation of this 
type first made its baneful appearance in the early days of 
this administration surely knows by this time that the pend- 
ing bill, which is now being forced along its way to enact- 
ment, is not what the farmer wants. On the other hand, 
everyone who has been in Congress since that time should 
know by now the legislation that the farmer does want; and, 
what is more, he also knows that the legislation the farmer 
wants is at this very moment pending in Congress in the 
shape of definite concrete bills which have been actually 
introduced in the House and Senate. 

The American farmer wants the cost-of-production bill, 
which will give him at least the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit upon that part of his product sold and 
consumed in this country. That bill is pending in Congress 
now. 

The American farmer wants concrete practical assistance 
in the disposition of his exportable surplus. That practical 
assistance is offered to him in the original and the revised 
McNary-Haugen bills; and those bills are pending in Congress 
now. 

The American farmer wants the American market [ap- 
plause] free from the impossible competition of foreign farm 
commodities produced at starvation wages and under living 
standards which would not be tolerated in the United States. 
He has been deprived of a substantial portion of this market 
through the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, under which 
millions of dollars’ worth of identical foreign farm products 
are brought in every year under drastically reduced tariffs, 
or without tariff at all, and sold before the very eyes of the 
American farmer in the market which was once exclusively 
his own. 

There is a simple and effective remedy for that disgraceful 
situation. It lies in the repeal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. And that repeal bill is pending in Congress 
now. 

The American farmer wants a comprehensive, systematic, 
honest solution of the farm mortgage problem. The strength 
of his demand for this and the unanimity of the farmers’ 
choice of the solution to the problem was so impressively 
presented to the last Congress that the administration will 
not soon recover from the shock. Two hundred and thirty- 
eight Members of this House, 20 more than a majority, signed 
the Frazier-Lemke petition, and it was only by bringing to 
bear such pressure as has seldom been exerted on any Con- 
gress that the administration was able to defeat the Frazier- 
Lemke bill. That bill is as meritorious as it ever was. There 
is a greater demand for its enactment at this moment than 
there ever has been. And the Frazier-Lemke bill is pending 
in Congress now. 

There are other farm measures now in Congress, the gen- 
eral merits of which almost everyone admits, and which, 
singly or in combination with those I have here outlined, 
would, in the opinion of the farmers themselves and of prac- 
tically all recognized farm authorities, go a long way toward 
really solving some of the major problems which confront the 
farmer. 

Can this Congress not even consider at least a part of this 
pending legislation which has been so long and so thoroughly 
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studied and so widely approved? Can it not assume enough 
independence and responsibility, upon its own initiative, to 
take the mature and considered proposals offered in this 
mass of pending bills and with them as a basis work out 
something constructive upon which we can all agree? 

Cannot we do this? Or must the Congress continue 
supinely to accept whatever the President may choose to 
send it in the way of a farm bill? I may be wrong in this, 
but I believe that not only the farmers but the whole people 
of this country are finally getting tired of one-man govern- 
ment. They are getting tired of rubber-stamp Congresses. 
They are demanding a return to constitutional, responsible, 
representative government in which the Congress, not the 
President, makes the law. 

As for the pending bill, let there be no mistake as to what 
the people, and particularly the farmers, know about it. 
They know what the bill is. They know why it was sent in 
here and why it is being forced through Congress at the 
special session. They understand and they abhore the 
philosophy upon which it is based. And if the positive 
expressions that have come to me from the farmers of my 
own district indicate anything at all, they indicate that 
these farmers are persuaded that the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, if left to their own responsibility as 
the lawmakers of the Nation, would never evolve a measure 
of this kind and would never enact such a bill. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the first major bill to be reported 
from the committee for disposition by this House. Let the 
House dispose of it in accordance with its own convictions 
and upon its own responsibilty. The Congress has in this 
bill a golden opportunity to redeem itself in the eyes, not 
only of the farmer, but of the whole Nation, as the respon- 
sible lawmaking branch of the Government. Already the 
Congress has waited too long for that opportunity. Upon 
the doors of some who do not grasp it now that opportunity 
will not knock again. The demand of the people for legis- 
lative functioning on the part of their Representatives in 
Congress is here. Let the Congress resume that respon- 
sibilty and let it do so now. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to use to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMPSON], 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have long 
been interested in the question of adequate farm legislation 
inasmuch as I represent a district that contains the largest 
farm-implement mrenufacturing businesses in the world, as 
well as a large number of farmers who use and own excep- 
tionally good land. To my district the continuance and 
stability of farm purchasing power is paramount. The pend- 
ing farm bill covers cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, and rice, 
and while we in Illinois are interested in all of these basic 
commodities because of the fact that the growers of them 
purchase the products of our factories, we are especially in- 
terested in corn because that commodity either as itself or 
in the form of meat products is our all important crop. On 
Tuesday of this week during general debate on the measure, 
my colleague the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], a 
member of the House Agricultural Committee, gave notice 
that he intends to present two important amendments to the 
corn title of the bill. We of the corn States have had two 
important conferences on the Lucas amendments, and to 
the best of my knowledge all Members from the so-called 
Corn Belt, regardless of politics, intend to support them. We 
feel that the Lucas amendments must be adopted and put 
into the bill, if the corn farmer is to receive any benefits 
from this proposed farm program. As I understand the bill 
as reported to the House by the committee, it is necessary 
that a total production and carry-over of 2,928,500,000 
bushels of corn must be reached and attained before the 
marketing quotas go into effect. Whereas the normal supply 
over a 10-year period, including a normal carry-over, has 
been but 2,380,000,000 bushels, I am most fearful that 
the difference of nearly 550,000,000 bushels will seriously 
break the price. I desire to point out that this year’s 
bumper crop of corn estimated at 2,651,000,000 bushels, with 
a 60,000, 000-bushel carry-over, broke the price from approxi- 
mately $1.25 a bushel in August to a present price running 
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from 38 to 41 cents on the farm to the farmers in Tlinois and 
Iowa which is now the prevailing price. We have since the 
inception of farm legislation of all kinds and nature sought 
to attain a parity price for basic farm commodities, using 
the period of 1909 to 1914 as a basis under this formula. 

The parity price for corn today is slightly over 87 cents 
a bushel, so it can be readily seen that the farmer is receiving 
less than 50 percent of what is generally considered to be a 
fair and decent price for field corn. This terrific reduction 
in price occurred when the supply was less than 300,000,000 
bushels more than normal; and I am, as are the farmers of 
Illinois, seriously concerned as to what an oversupply or 
production of 550,000,000 bushels will do to the price struc- 
ture. The other Lucas amendment covers the question of 
mandatory loans, which I believe absolutely essential if the 
price structure is to be maintained and preserved. In 1933 
we began a system of corn loans under which 45 cents a 
bushel was advanced to farmers owning corn, which corn was 
sealed on the farm. I believe all—even the critics of the 
Roosevelt administration—will agree that this was one of 
the most helpful measures undertaken to really and actually 
benefit the corn farmers of the United States. The history 
of the corn loan program from 1933 to this time shows that 
the Federal Treasury did not suffer any losses because of it, 
and therefore none of us should have any hesitancy in au- 
thorizing by statute a system of mandatory loans to go into 
effect when the size of the crop makes such action necessary 
in order to preserve somewhere near a parity price for basic 
farm commodities. We all agree, I believe, that the Congress 
when it undertakes to establish by control and otherwise fair 
prices for the farmer that the consumer must not be lost sight 
of and that we must absolutely guarantee that there is always 
an adequate food supply regardless of drought, grasshoppers, 
chinch bugs, and other causes for short crops. 

But certainly it is not fair or just to build up such a reserve 
food supply at the expense of the farmers in the way of 
prices less than the cost of production. Mandatory loans 
made by the Federal Government upon commodities sealed 
on the American farms is, in my opinion, the soundest way to 
stabilize prices at a reasonable level. I therefore strongly 
urge my colleagues in the House to support the Lucas amend- 
ments which will be offered at their proper place when the 
bill is read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It is 
our duty as legislators to vote for those amendments which 
will strengthen the bill; and I know no better way, especially 
in the case of corn, than by supporting my colleague’s amend- 
ments. We have a very important and serious responsibility 
to the American people; and by that I mean just that, not 
only those who live on and obtain their living on the farm. 
Farm purchasing power, as I have said, is the lifeblood of our 
Nation, and without it we can expect no prosperity in the 
industrial and commercial centers of the land. Farmers of 
America, as well as a substantial majority of all the people 
who understand the importance of a prosperous agriculture 
to the welfare of our national life, are looking to us to enact 
the farm program that will bring satisfactory results. Let us 
not fail them. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to use to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, in closing my remarks 
on this bill yesterday I stated that our first job in this Con- 
gress is to collect our wits, do some good straight thinking, 
end then decide whether or not we are going to abandon our 
policy of nationalism and adopt a policy of internationalism, 
after surveying most carefully all the changes and all the 
economic dislocations and readjustments which such a 
change of policy would inevitably require. 

I further stated that the situation with which I am at 
the moment most concerned is one which would concern any 
Member of this Congress if his or her automobile were off 
the road and bogged down in the mire. If in that situation 
we saw a number of persons, no matter how helpful they 
might want to be, tugging and pulling in all directions, at 
the same time quarreling with each other as to which direc- 
tion should be followed, and as to the efforts that should 
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be exerted, we would quickly recognize that no automobile 
was ever freed from the mire by any such confusion of 
effort. 

PULLING AND HAULING 

In attempting, through the various methods adopted by 
this administration, to aid the distressed farmers of the 
country the latter find themselves in exactly the situation 
of the automobile just referred to. 

For instance, we have taxed our people hundreds of 
millions annually to pay the American farmers to take 
millions of acres of good American soil out of production. 
We are now attempting to continue that procedure through 
the medium of this legislation. 

While the compulsory features of the bill are not as strong 
as Secretary Wallace would like them to be, yet these fea- 
tures are there; and if this bill becomes a law as written, 
the farmers of this country will find themselves in a strait 
jacket because of it. 

Secretary Wallace believes the American farmer is no longer 
competent to run his own farm, transact his own business, 
and regulate the planting and cultivating of his own crops, 
and that his every effort should be directed by some bureau- 
crat here in Washington under the personal direction of the 
Secretary himself. Secretary Wallace is pulling and haul- 
ing in one direction. 

During the time the reduction-of-acreage program has 
been under way in the Agricultural Department the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has also been busily engaged in trying 
to solve the farm problem by spending other hundreds of 
millions of the taxpayers’ dollars in the construction of 
great irrigation and reclamation projects in the arid West in 
order to bring other millions of acres into cultivation. Sec- 
retary Ickes is pulling and hauling in another direction. 

Secretary Ickes, in his annual report to the President, said 
the American people had adopted the theory that the con- 
servation of natural resources “can be made to produce & 
higher living standard.” He again urged that his Depart- 
ment be designated the “Department of Conservation” as 
it is engaged chiefly in the administration, protection, and 
prudent use of natural resources. The report summarized 
the outstanding achievements and stated that the Bureau 
of Reclamation had carried forward “the largest program of 
construction in its history” during the year, with 21 dams 
under construction, including the Grand Coulee. This proj- 
ect, costing the staggering sum of $384,000,000, was “many 
months ahead of schedule,” he said. 

One must assume that Mr. Ickes’ idea of the prudent use 
of the arid lands of the West is to put them into production, 
and in competition with farms already in existence, in the 
shortest possible time. I for one, however, find it difficult to 
believe that doing so will contribute to a higher living stand- 
ard for the distressed farmers of this country. Yes; Secre- 
tary Ickes is pulling and hauling in another direction. 

In the meantime Secretary of State Hull, a very splendid 
gentleman, is one who believes the selfish instincts of the 
whole world can suddenly be transformed into the practice of 
the Golden Rule if we will only convince the other peoples 
of the world of our unselfishness. By pulling and hauling 
in still another direction, he is attempting to free this agricul- 
tural automobile bogged down in economic adversity by open- 
ing our markets to the competitive agricultural products of 
foreign lands through his so-called reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. The results to date seem to be that the economic 
automobile is sinking farther and farther into the mire with 
every pull and every haul of the Secretary. Yes, indeed, Sec- 
retary Hull is decidedly pulling and hauling in still an- 
other direction. Is it any wonder, then, with each of three 
separate departments of the Government operating by oppo- 
site and contradictory methods, that agriculture still lan- 
guishes? 

It must be apparent to everybody that taxing our people 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually to pay our farmers 
to take land out of production, and at the same time taxing 
our people other hundreds of millions to construct great irri- 
gation and reclamation projects to bring other and now arid 
lands into competition with lands already under cultivation, 
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together with lowering our tariffs in order to make possible 
an ever-increasing influx of foreign competitive agricultural 
products, is confusion worse confounded. It constitutes the 
most senseless and the most extravagant instance of ill- 
advised experimentation this administration has as yet in- 
dulged in. Let us examine the record. 

RAIDING MARKETS OF AMERICAN FARMERS 

Following are only a few of the competitive agricultural 
products brought into this country during the past fiscal 
year: 

420,000 head of live cattle. 

150,000,000 pounds of meats, which included 62,000,000 
pounds of pork and 85,000,000 pounds of beef. 

15,000,000 pounds of butter. 

66,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

10,500,000 pounds of dried and frozen eggs. 

181,000,000 pounds of wool. 

17,000,000 bushels of barley. 

434,000,000 pounds of barley malt. 

78,000,000 bushels of corn. 

48,000,000 bushels of wheat (12,000,000 milled in bond for 
export). 

26,000,000 bushels of flaxseed. 

180,858,000 pounds of rice and rice products. 

73,822,000 pounds of tobacco, unmanufactured. 

312,000,000 gallons of molasses, used in manufacture of 
alcohol. 

19,000,000 gallons edible molasses. 

6,600,000,000 pounds of sugar (3,300,000 short tons). 

14,000,000 pounds of potato starch. 

319,000,000 pounds of coconut oil (used in manufacturing 
butter substitutes). 

519,634,000 pounds of copra (from which coconut oil is ex- 
tracted). 

360,000,000 pounds of palm oil (used in the manufacture 
of soap and tin). 

64,000,000 pounds of palm nuts and palm nut kernels. 

201,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil (used in the manufac- 
ture of butter and lard substitutes) . 

147,000,000 pounds of tung oil (used in the manufacture of 
paints). 

119,000,000 pounds of soybeans and soybean oil. 

45,000,000 pounds of peanut oil. 

48,000,000 pounds of forage crop seeds. 

41,000,000 pounds of garden and field seeds. 

551,000,000 pounds of vegetables of the common garden 
variety, including 59,000,000 pounds of dried beans, the latter 
accounting in large degree for the present low price of Amer- 
ican beans. 

There are hundreds of other such competitive agricultural 
products coming into this country which I do not have the 
time to discuss, all of them affecting adversely the price of 
American products with which they compete. The figures I 
have quoted above are taken from the bulletin entitled 
“Foreign Crops and Markets”, issued November 20, 1937 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That issue is devoted exclusively to 
United States foreign trade in agricultural products for the 
fiscal year 1936-37. 

The first paragraph of the report included the following 
statement: 

The value of imports of commodities, similar to or substituted 
for, those produced on American farms, rose by 35 percent over 
the fiscal year of 1935-36. The value of American farm exports, 
on the other hand, declined by 4 percent in spite of some improve- 
ment in the foreign demand situation. As a result the competitive 
imports exceeded the agricultural exports for the first time on 
record. 

Agricultural imports are made up of two classes—those 
which compete with the products of the American farm and 
those which do not. Agricultural exports, on the other hand, 
are all listed under one classification. Products such as those 
listed above are either produced by American farmers on 
American farms or they displace the products of our Ameri- 
can farms. In either event their importation results in re- 
striction of American markets for American farm products, 
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and accounts in large measure for our present surpluses and 
the deplorable conditions which face the American farmer, 
Some idea of the lengths to which we have gone in throw- 
ing our markets open to competitive agricultural products 
can be had by an examination of the following table: 


United States: Value of agricultural imports (for consumption) 
compared with total, 1929-37 


Agricultural products 

Competitive 
of total 

ol 
Value agricul- 

tural 

147, 000, 000 51. 031. 000. 000 47.3 
, 011, 000, 000 889, 000, 000 46.8 
650, 000, 000 512, 000, 000 44.1 
459, 000, 000 375, 000, 000 45.0 
331, 000, 000 283, 000, 000 46.1 
420, 000, 000 419, 000, 000 49.9 
436, 000, 000 498, 000, 000 53.3 
500, 000, 000 641, 000, 000 56.2 
670, 000,000 | 868, 000, 000 56.4 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
June issues, and official records of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The imports of competitive, noncompetitive, and total 
agricultural products into the United States over a period of 
years are shown in the table above. It will be noted that 
during the years 1929 to 1931, inclusive, the percentage 
of competitive products as compared with noncompetitive 
gradually declined. Beginning with 1932 and again in 1933 
a slight rise occurred. In 1934, however, the year Congress 
enacted the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, there occurred 
a sharp rise in imports of competitive products, and this rise 
has been maintained since, until we have reached the highest 
percentage, so far as I can learn, in the history of the 
country. 

The following table showing total exports together with 
agricultural exports, and the percentage of the latter as com- 
pared with the former, is also most illuminating. It dis- 
closes in all its sinister aspects the truth regarding the 
supposed rehabilitation of our foreign commerce, and par- 
ticularly does it show what is happening to the American 
farmer and why it is happening: 

United States: Domestic exports, total and agricultural, 1929-37 


Agricultural exports 

Year ended June 30— Total exports Percent 

Amount of total 

exports 
$5, 284, 900, 000 | $1, 847, 000, 000 35 
4, 618,000,000 | 1, 496, 000, 000 32 
3, 032, 000,000 | 1, 038, 000, 000 34 
1, 908, 000, 000 752, 000, 000 39 
1, 413, 000, 000 590, 000, 000 42 
2, 008, 000, 000 787, 000, 000 39 
2, 085, 000, 000 669, 000, 000 32 
2, 375, 000, 000 766, 000, 000 32 
2, 791, 000, 000 733, 000, 000 25 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and 
official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Corrected to 
Oct. 28, 1937, 

It will be seen from the tables above that we imported 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, competitive agri- 
cultural products to the value of $868,000,000, and noncom- 
petitive agricultural products to the value of $669,930,000, 
making a total of $1,537,930,000. Our total exports of agri- 
cultural products were valued at $732,826,000. So we Amer- 
icans bought more than twice as much of the products of 
the foreign farms as all the other nations of the world 
bought in agricultural products from us. The table below 
presents the picture from another angle. I commend it to 
the careful attention of every Member of this House who 
has the slightest regard for the welfare of our American 
farmers. 


1937 
United States: Foreign trade in agricultural products, 1929-37 
Agricultural commodities 
Competitive imports 


Year ended June 30— 


1920 $1, 847,000,000 | 81, 031, 000, 000 56 
1, 496, 000, 000 889. 000, 000 59 

1, 088, 000, 000 512, 000, 000 49 

752, 000, 000 375, 000, 000 50 

590, 000, 000 283, 000, 000 48 

787, C00, 000 419, 000, 000 53 

669, 000, 000 498, 000, 000 74 

766, 000, 000 641, 000, 000 8⁴ 

733, 000, 000 868, 000, 000 18 


Almost without exception noncompetitive products are on 
the free list. No other important nation in the world gives 
so freely of its market to other nations as we. That the 
market for noncompetitive products which we present to them 
constitutes an enormously valuable privilege is indicated by 
the tables which appear below, and which also refutes com- 
pletely the charge by the administration that we Republicans 
have by our tariff policy brought ruin upon the American 
farmer. To the contrary, the figures in all the tables, which 
I print in the body of these remarks, supply irrefutable proof 
that the trade-agreement policy indulged in by the President 
of the United States and his Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, if 
continued, will complete the ruination of American agricul- 
ture. The tables referred to follow. 

Imports of all commodities during years 1922-36, inclusive 
[U. S. Department of Commerce] 


Year Dutiable 
$3, 871, 917,000 | $1, 871,917,000 | $1, 240, 830, 000 
-| 8, 792,066,000 | 2, 135, 942, 000 1, 656, 124, 000 
-| 3, 609, 963,000 | 2, 080,096,000 | 1. 629, 867, 000 
4, 226, 589,000 | 2,651, 266,000 | 1, 575, 323, 000 
4, 430, 888,000 | 2, 853, 411, 000 1, 577, 477, 000 
4, 184, 742,000 | 2,621, 873,000 | 1, 562, 869, 000 
4,091, 444,000 | 2,616, 239,000 | 1, 475, 205, 000 
4, 399, 361,000 | 2, 843, 354,000 | 1, 556, 007, 000 
3, 060, 908, 000 | 2,051, 110,000 | 1. 009, 798, 000 
2, 083, 634,000 | 1. 381, 435, 000 709, 199, 000 
1, 322, 774, 000 879, 043, 000 443, 731, 000 
1, 449, 559, 000 878, 100, 000 571, 459, 000 
1, 636, 003, 000 991, 161, 000 644, 842, 000 
2, 088, 805,000 | J. 205, 987, 000 832, 918, 000 
2, 421, 000,000 | 1. 382, 000,000 | 1, 039, 000, 000 


28, 442, 934, 000 


Mr, Chairman, the thing happening to American agricul- 
ture as a whole is best indicated by what is happening to the 
American cotton grower and the cotton-growing industry. 
The policy of scarcity, if persisted in, can bring but one 
result, and that is economic disaster. 

The acreage base in the United States for the growing of 
cotton is, according to information I have from the Agricul- 
tural Department, 45,000,000. With the enactment of the 
cotton-control bill, however, our acreage was cut by bureau- 
cratic mandate to less than 30,000,000 acres. Before the 
enactment of this law American cotton dominated the world 
market. 

Our cotton farmers had their ups and downs, of course, 
but as a whole they were on a par economically with other 
farmers of the country. They grew more than half the 
cotton grown in the entire world, and the world looked to 
us for this necessary product. There had been no develop- 
ment or increase of foreign acreage that in any way chal- 
lenged our supremacy in this activity. 

The growing population of the world and its growing need 
gave full protection to the American cotton industry. There 
was no particular incentive for the rapid expansion of cot- 
ton-growing activities in other countries. There probably 
would have been none such had it not been for the foolish, 
the senseless—yes; the ruinous—policy by the 
Cotton Control Act. 
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Mr. Chairman, when the particular starry-eyed boys who 
were then surrounding those in highest authority prepared 
and sent to Capitol Hill the proposed legislation which was 
to bring economic salvation to the people of the South, 
but which instead brought what will soon be recognized as 
economic disaster, they then and there served due notice on 
every nation capable of growing cotton that “we are now 
abandoning our foreign markets; help yourselves to them.” 
That the other nations were quick to accept and profit by 
the opportunity is graphically and tragically shown by the 
following table: 


Cotton: Acreage in e r countries Average 1925-26 to 1929-30 
nd 1933-34 to 1936-37 


[In thousands of acres] 


515 27, 335 30, 054 —30 
907 | 25,999 | 25,219 —5 
747 5,318 8, 547 +185 
843 4,827 4,979 +247 
798 1,733 1,781 —3 
067 5, 189 6, 425 
707 763 1,015 
181 1, 366 1, 488 125 
418 599 786 166 
491 520 625 187 
Source: Agricultural statistics 1937 and 1936, U. S. Department of culture, 
except for figures on Brazil, which were supplied by Cotton Division of U. Depart- 


Can even the blindest cotton-control enthusiast for a mo- 
ment believe our cotton farmers will ever regain those lost 
foreign markets? A continuation of the policy of reduced 
production will destroy our foreign markets for other agri- 
cultural products exactly as it is doing for cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, for more than a year we have been hearing 
strange things about a mysterious report by a commission 
appointed by the President to investigate and report upon 
conditions growing out of the cotton-control program in the 
cotton-growing States. Rumor has it that the commission’s 
report was buried quickly and deeply in the archives of some 
governmental department. This rumor persists, and there 
has been no denial by any responsible official. Report has 
it also that the conditions disclosed were not the satisfactory, 
the justifying sort the administration had hoped to receive. 
In fact, it is said that the most conspicuous result of the pro- 
gram was the throwing out of employment 1,000,000 workers 
of the South, most of whom were thrown upon relief. 

Approximately 30,000,000 acres of cotton were grown in 
this country this year, a reduction of 15,000,000 from the base 
acreage of 45,000,000. The yield per acre was far above the 
previous 10 years’ average. The crop for 1937 exceeds 19,000,- 
000 bales, and is more than 1,000,000 in excess of any 1 year’s 
production in the history of cotton growing in the United 
States. The carry-over from last year was 6,000,000, making 
a total of 25,000,000 bales. Of this enormous supply not more 
than 6,000,000 will be processed and used in this country 
during the coming year, and not more than 4,500,000 bales 
will be sold in foreign markets. This will leave a carry-over 
before the next crop is harvested of 14,500,000 bales. 

The Secretary of Agriculture advocates, and it is provided 
in this bill, that only 28,000,000 acres will be planted in cotton 
in 1938, this being 2,000,000 less than were planted this year. 
This means that 200,000 more southern people will be thrown 
out of employment and on relief because of this destructive 
program, adding to the growing volume of unemployment in 
this country. 

It is estimated that next year’s crop will be 12,000,000 bales. 
Well, arithmetic is still arithmetic, and the answer is that 
there will be a total supply of 26,500,000 bales at the end of 
the 1938 crop year. Our consumption and export of cotton 
will remain about the same as it is this year, and the carry- 
over will be increased by 1,500,000 bales, leaving on our hands 
a carry-over of 16,000,000 bales. Where will we go from 
there? 
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The minority report states that— 

Cotton authorities in the South are unanimous in the opinion 
that the cause of the enormous increase in the production of cot- 
ton, as well as the rapid loss of our foreign markets, is due to arti- 
ficial interference on the part of the Government. Also that the 
difficult situation confronting the cotton farmers must be recog- 
nized by everyone, and drastic steps taken to revive world markets 
for cotton and to increase domestic consumption. Otherwise 
neither legislative fiat, nor compulsory control, nor 9-cent loans 
and 3-cent subsidies can save the cotton South. 

During the past 5 years we have heard much of over- 
production and of one-third of the Nation being ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as one-third of the Nation is ill- 
fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed, there can be no such thing as 
overproduction of general agricultural products. It is not 
possible. 

The whole attempt of the administration throughout its 
entire program, both in regard to industry and particularly 
in regard to agriculture, has been to perpetuate an economy 
of scarcity into an era which is entirely and essentially and 
inescapably one of economic plenty. 

Not only is it futile, it is nothing short of criminal to en- 
deavor to restrict production and to raise prices in the United 
States of America so long as one-third of the American mar- 
ket is suffering from a lack of the very things the production 
of which it is sought to limit. 

It is such a self-evident fact that it is amazing that anyone 
can fail to see that the way to a more abundant life for 
every class of citizen in this Nation is not by restricting 
production and forcing prices to higher levels, but is by 
contantly expanding production with lower costs and lower 
prices in order that the necessities, the comforts, and the 
luxuries of life may be placed within reach of an ever- 
increasing number of our people. This is the most ele- 
mentary fact in sound economics. 

The trouble with the whole situation is that so many 
people in power have become lost in a misunderstanding of 
the difference between money income and real income. 
What difference can it possibly make whether a man—be 
he either farmer or workingman—has an income of $200 
a month which he has to spend for board, room, and lodging 
with no saving possible, or whether he has an income of $100 
a month if he can by lower prices have the same character 
and quality of board, room, and lodging. 

Mr. Chairman, money income, whether in the form of wages 
or revenues from farm products, does not constitute the vital 
factor. The real crux of the situation is the exchangeability 
of that money income for the necessities, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. 

If today we could sufficiently lower the prices of all of the 
things the farmer has to buy, the farm problem to all 
intents and purposes would be practically solved. If today 
we could sufficiently lower the prices of all of the things the 
nonagricultural population has to buy, the unemployment 
and the relief situation would be practically solved. 

There has not in the history of this country, or I might 
say in the history of mankind, been a clearer example of an 
attempt by a nation to lift itself by its boot straps than is 
evidenced in this effort of the New Dealers to try to create 
more purchasing power by creating an artificial scarcity, 
and forcing up production costs both in agriculture and in- 
dustry, and then in turn forcing up price levels of both 
manufactured and agricultural products, and then imagining 
that by this self-nullifying process in some magic way an 
increased purchasing power has been created. 

It is about time that somebody told the American farmers 
and the American workers the truth about this thing. Farm 
products are today so closely and fully integrated into 
manufacturing processes, and they have such a vital and 
primary effect on our living conditions, that it is nothing 
but deceit and fraud on the farmer to lead him to believe 
that by restricting his production, putting him under com- 
pulsory restrictions, to be administered by a lot of crack- 
brained theorists, and then, as a consequence, to increase 
the price of everything the farmer has to buy and on the 
other hand to bring into production, which today is not 
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producing, other ground in competition with the cultivated 
acres and, in addition to that, to bring into the market 
foreign agricultural products, is so foolish, is so impracticable 
that it is difficult to find words adequate to describe such 
an economic aberration. 

How can the American farmer or American workingman 
Possibly benefit if you are going to increase his money in- 
come and then promptly take it away from him in his 
price outgo? 

The American farmer does not want to be regimented and 
policed. He does not want his farm home infested by a 
horde of G-men and bureaucrats snooping to examine his 
books and his wheat bins and his corn cribs and his potato 
barrels. What he wants and what he must have is a fair 
chance for parity of income and parity of prices. 

Now, Mr. we are hearing much these days of 
parity. What is parity? What does it mean? Parity 
means the fair and equitable exchangeability of farm prod- 
ucts for token money which in turn carries with it a fair and 
equitable exchangeability into manufactured goods which 
the American farmer must have to live. 

The farmer is not alone in wanting parity of income and 
parity of prices. The industrial worker too wants parity of 
income and parity of prices. That parity means money 
wages which can be equitably exchanged for token money 
which in turn can be equitably exchanged for a fair amount 
of farm products and other necessities which the workers 
must have to live. All the vaporings of theoretical and fever- 
browed economists cannot change those facts. We have the 
Same situation today that we had back in the days when 
barter and trade was the method by which men exchanged 
the fruits of their labors with each other in order that all 
might have sufficient whereby to satisfy their necessities and 
their desires. The only difference between that day and this 
is that today we have introduced the device of token money 
to facilitate the exchange. 

So then, this talk of parity income and this talk of par- 
ity prices means, in simple language, the price which a 
farmer can get for what he sells and the price he must pay 
for that which he must buy. To seek to compel restriction 
of production, and thereby to force an increase of prices, 
and to impose upon the Nation an expensive and wasteful 
bureaucracy to accomplish this while talking of the more 
abundant life for everybody, is worse than sheer nonsense. 
It is sheer deception and is the way to economic suicide. 

If the American market is adequately protected for the 
American farmer, he will have far more mouths to supply 
than he can possibly find in foreign markets even though he 
were not losing his markets day by day as he now is under 
the operation of the so-called “reciprocal” trade policy. 

We have had a lot of talk about the more abundant life 
for the masses. Economically speaking, abundant life is an 
abundant supply of the things we need and desire. Again, 
I say, Mr. Chairman, an abundant supply of the things we 
need and desire is not to be accomplished by the American 
farmers or the American workers being restricted in produc- 
tion or by forcing up prices to the point where the consumer, 
who is the American farmer and who is the American wage 
earner, and all others in this country, cannot purchase the 
things they need and they desire. 

TEMPORARY SOLUTION 

Agriculture’s difficulty can be met if we will give to the 
American farmers an American price for that part of the 
crop consumed in this country, and for a few years at least, 
selling in foreign markets at the world price such surplus 
as may be from time to time produced. 

The McNary-Haugen bill would accomplish exactly that. 
The cost to the taxpayers would be negligible. Controlled 
production under application of its principles would be much 
more certain than under any farm relief proposal of the 
present administration. Neither bureaucratic control nor 
coercion is inyolyed. The American farmer would remain 
master of his own soul. Under this program he would have 
something to say about what he would raise and how much 
he would raise; which acres he would plant and which he 
would not. The Republican members of the committee have 
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endorsed the principles of the McNary-Haugen bill in their 
minority report. I have advocated it for the past 10 years. 
I shall continue to do so. 

PERMANENT SOLUTION 


Mr. Chairman, “Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
There is a chemical plant, located in Kansas, I believe, which 
presents the first step toward the permanent solution of 
the agricultural problem. Surplus products of the farm 
constitute its only raw material. Its finished product con- 
sists of ordinary commercial alcohol. This alcohol is, in a 
mixture of two parts alcohol to eight parts gasoline, being 
used as a motor fuel and a fuel for other internal-combus- 
tion engines. By use of this mixture, the efficiency of the 
motor is increased more than 25 percent. The octane con- 
tent of the fuel is increased. As a result the motor is kept 
free of carbon. The cost of the fuel is not increased at the 
filling station. This alcohol can be manufactured from 60- 
cent corn and sold at a profit for this purpose. The Kansas 
farmer today is getting 35 cents for his corn. In 1935, had we 
used this mixture in our automobiles and other gasoline 
engines, there would have been a market for 100,000,000 
barrels of alcohol manufactured from our surplus crops. 
Alcohol can be manufactured from practically every farm 
product, and had this been done, we would have found it nec- 
essary to greatly increase instead of reduce agricultural pro- 
duction. Our supply of crude oil, no matter how abundant, 
is exhaustible. Our farm production will continue so long as 
man sensibly cultivates the soil. 

Little chemical plants located everywhere throughout the 
land, producing alcohol and other chemicals from our sur- 
plus crops, are for the farmer as well as for all others in 
this country the keys of the gates of tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, we have wasted our substance. We have 
placed heretofore undreamed of burdens of debt and taxes 
upon our people. We are faced with economic disaster. If 
we do not immediately return to the practice of sound eco- 
nomics, I tremble for the future of my country. 

Marton, Micx., November 21, 1937. 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear S: I am past 70, and perhaps I am getting feeble-minded 
like the Justices of the Supreme Court, which may account for my 
queer ideas. 

I do not believe in Government crop control. If one wishes to 
live the abundant life, he must produce in abundance. If I am in 
need of a new hay loader or manure spreader, or if my wife needs 
a new washboard, I must have something to exchange for them. 
Otherwise I must go without. 

And again: This is a big country, and there is so much difference 
in climatic conditions and varieties and fertility of soils that no 
one man or group of men can formulate a control plan that would 
be fair to all, 

And I am opposed to paying farmers benefits for soil conservation. 

I was born in the team and wagon age. In those days we were 
taught that we should follow a system of crop rotation that would 
conserve the fertility of our soils. Many farmers followed that plan 
and not only conserved but built up the fertility of their farms. 

We supposed soil conservation was part of the farmer’s job but 
have learned we are mistaken. We are now told we should be paid 
for the work, and that the economic royalists, the business and 
| granary! men, the factory workers, the widows and orphans, and 

forgotten man should foot the bill. 

But why should a widow with a few thousand dollars of life 
insurance drawing a low rate of interest be taxed to pay benefits 
5 farmer who owns a good farm and is free from 

e 

Any legislation that takes money away from one class of people 
and hands it to another class regardless of their needs is out of 
joint and should be thrown on the scrap heap. 

And when will all these different hand-outs cease? The longer a 
calf runs with the cow the harder it is to break it to drink alone, 
and if this administration doesn't begin to wean its calves before 
long the old cow will be dry. 

I think our troubles are largely of our own making. We have 
been running after strange gods and neglected the moral and 
spiritual training of our children. As a result our crime bill is 
fifteen billions a year, our booze bill more than five billions, our 
gambling bill six billions, to say nothing of prize fights and other 
high-class entertainment. 

We are paying entirely too much for our whistle and cannot 
expect real prosperity until we practice more thrift, and no legisla- 
tive nostrums will remedy this condition. 

Poor Richard says, “What it takes to maintain one vice will 
bring up two children.” If some people would raise a little less hell 
and more children, or at least take better care of the ones they 
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now have, there would be no need of crop control, and our welfare 
problem would be greatly simplified. And there would not be so 
many ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished, and ill-natured people in 
the country. 


C. E. GERBERICH. 
Canastota, N. Y., November 22, 1937. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: There is a big surplus of potatoes this 
season. The ever-normal-granary plan calls for a correction for 
next season, by reducing acreage 5 percent. This is absurd. 

Farmers having 3 acres are to be exempt. There will be a big 
increase in 3-acre farms. Those affected by the plan will use more 
fertilizers, more spray, better care, and consequently may reason- 
ably be expected to increase yields 10 or 20 percent, thus actually 
producing many more potatoes than this year. 

A man now producing 30 acres of potatoes, 200 bushels to the 
acre, will be paid $171 for changing 1% acres of ground to some 
other crop. Anyone producing 300 acres of potatoes, with a yield 
of 300 bushels to the acre, will be paid $2,700 for changing 15 
acres to other crops. The plan will cost the taxpayers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Changing from potatoes to other crops will 
result in overproduction of other vegetables. 

New York State farmers voted 14 to 9 in favor of the proposition, 
according to the Federal Government's report, but the fact is 
that probably not 3 percent of the farmers polled a vote; they 
were too much disgusted with the proposition to do so. In Madi- 
son County (my own county), out of more than 200 farmers eli- 
gible, only 7 cast a ballot, 6 being in favor. 

The United States Agriculture Department’s report shows that 
in crop production acreage is a 25-percent factor. Weather con- 
ditions, diseases, and pests are a 75-percent factor. Acreage con- 
trol, then (a 25-percent factor), cannot regulate crops against the 
75-percent factor (weather conditions, diseases, and pests). Every 
experiment in crop control so far has proven disastrous. 

Farming is my business. I do not want to be humiliated by 
subsidy (a form of charity) nor by regimentation. 

The administration seems to be determined in its program. 
Farmers generally are self-reliant and wish only to be left alone. 
They own their farms, they wish to control them, and they do 
not care to be serfs under the domination of experimenters. 

Won't you please use your influence in every way in our behalf? 

Respectfull 


y yours, 
J. Fenn SMITH, 


With the country practically “broke”, how can we justify 
the Sannin $500,000,000 expenditure for experimental crop 
control? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Serian to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, economists 
who like figures, statisticians who lecture from charts, legis- 
lators who work themselves into a frenzy when speaking of 
the plight of agriculture, taxpayers in general, and most 
farmers will all no doubt be surprised to learn that for every 
$100 of agricultural production in the United States in 1935 
the Department of Agriculture spent $18.73 of the public 
moneys for one purpose or another. 

According to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department, the cash farm income 
for 1935 was $6,507,000,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget, which is very accurate when it 
comes to accounting for moneys spent, reports the expendi- 
tures of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1935 were $1,218,705,259.96. 

Thus, the spending under the direction of his single De- 
partment of the Federal Government for the benefit of agri- 
culture was at the rate of $18.73 for each $100 of the 
Nation’s total agricultural income for 1935. 

While the sum spent may seem to be a liberal expenditure 
for the benefit of agriculture, this was not all the Federal 
Government did for the farmer in 1935. He was also helped 
with emergency seed and feed loans and financial aid 
through the Farm Credit Administration. The Surplus 
Commodities Corporation bought large slices of his crops. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation advance huge sums as 
loans against cotton, and in addition more than 600,000 
farmers were either the recipients of direct relief or were 
provided with part-time employment through the general 
public-works program, 
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This emergency relief in the form of grants from 
F. E. R. A., W. P. A., and R. A. together with seed and feed 
loans from the Farm Credit Administration, amounted to 
$225,000,000 in 1935. 

These added helps to agriculture constitute an added 
charge against the economic balance if and when charges of 
that kind will become useful. However, it is not the purpose 
of this article to lead the reader into the field of speculative 
statistics, but rather to present a factual review of a past 
agricultural situation and the condition on which the Fed- 
eral Government has spent more than $3,000,000,000 in the 


last 4 years. 
HOW THE MONEY WAS SPENT 

Of the more than $3,000,000,000 spent by the Roosevelt 
administration for the farmer in the 4 years ending June 30, 
1937, the sum of $2,270,848,510 was expended through the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, a separate agency 
of the Government set up wholly within the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Included in this sum are the payments for 1936 under the 
Soil Conservation Act, amounting to $399,721,104.94. 

Aside from the moneys spent under the direction of the 
A. A. A. the Surplus Commodities Corporation has pur- 
chased for distribution to needy relief clients in the various 
States, beef, pork, and dairy products in the amount of 
$267,959,266. Through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cotton farmers in the Southern States have been loaned 

more than $300,000,000 on 6,200,000 bales of cotton. Cash 
price adjustment subsidies approximating another $50,000,- 
000 has been distributed to cotton farmers. The Govern- 
ment loan losses on cotton through price declines have ag- 
gregated $55,000,000 more, and on August 30, 1937, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation authorized a further 
loan of $150,000,000 to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to make loans on the 1937 cotton crop. Besides this advance 
from the R. F. C., the Congress has made available from 
the regular funds of the Government $130,000,000 for cot- 
ton price adjustment payments. This appropriation was 
bitterly fought in the closing hours of the first session. 
Speaking against the appropriation, Congressman ANDRESEN 
of Minnesota said: 

If this goes through, i will be the biggest steal that 
has ever been put oa on American agriculture. It will segregate 
one crop of farmers in the United States and leave all the other 
farmers, the dairy farmers, rice farmers, grain farmers, and others 
out on a limb, with no chance to get legislation, because you are 
enacting farm legislation for one large group of farmers and taking 
$130,000,000 out of the Treasury to subsidize them, while not giv- 
ing the other farmers who need help the proper consideration they 
should have at this or any other time. 

Congressman ANDRESEN’s sentiments were echoed by Con- 
gressman Correr of Nebraska, who introduced statistics 
compiled by the chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
showing the value of the leading farm commodities for the 
year were: 

First, dairy products, $1,796,000,000; second, corn, 1 
third, hogs, 81.107, 000,000; fourth, cottonseed and cotton lint, 
$979,000,000; fifth, hay, $870,000,000; sixth, cattle and calves, $868,- 
000,000; seventh, wheat, $638,000,000. 


TEN STATES GET BIG SHARE 

Of all the moneys spent for agriculture, 10 States, namely, 
Texas, Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Nebraska, North Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and South Dakota, received 
more than one-third of the total. 

MONEY FOR 1937 AND 1938 

In addition to the more than $3,000,000,000 already spent, 
the Congress has made available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, approximately $830,000,000, 
part of which will be for loans only. 

Department officials are quick to point out that prior to 
the Hoosac Mills decision of the Supreme Court invalidating 
the collection of processing taxes, the Government had been 
able to recoup nearly a billion dollars of ue expenditures 
through the collection of the processing tax 

These collections actually totaled $963,250, 000 in the period 
from July 1, 1933, to March 31, 1936, when collections were 
discontinued. 
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With due consideration to the processing-tax collections, 
the net investment in agriculture remains at well over 
$2,000,000,000, most of which, as previously mentioned, was 
spent by A. A. A. 

HISTORY OF A. A. A. 


During the more than 4 years which has elapsed since the 
passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, May 12, 1933, 
and despite the findings of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, January 6, 1936, that the provisions relating to bene- 
fit payments and processing taxes were unconstitutional, the 
act as amended by subsequent Congresses has been the 
authority for distributing the more than $2,000,000,000 to 
the agricultural interests of the Nation. These interests 
include not only the small dirt farmer as we know him but 
the huge corporations engaged in quantity production of 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and wheat. Many of the “inter- 
ests” who received the checks are banks and insurance com- 
panies, who have taken over ownership of large acreages 
through farm foreclosures. How the average farmer figures 
in the picture can best be visualized from a study of the 
following table which shows a break-down of A. A. A. dis- 
bursements from May 12, 1933, to December 31, 1935. 

As will be noted from the table there is little of equity in 
any plan of distribution of public funds in which a wheat 
grower in Kansas is given an almost overwhelming prefer- 
ence to a potato grower in Maine. 

In the distribution for the first period of A. A. A., the 10 
central Western States which shared so generously are well 
on top with benefits, while the States along the Atlantic 
seaboard are for the most part at the bottom of the list. 
Taste I—Agricultural Adjustment Act distribution and administra- 

for the 3 years from May 12, 1933, to 


tive expenses per capita 
Dec. 31, 1935, inclusive, not including administrative expenses at 
Washington, D. C., which were $31,835,368.13 additional 


707,196 | $86, 755,192.24 | $767,924.20 | $122. 67 $1. 08 
397,204 | 41, 270, 711. 28 571,342.91 | 103, 87 1.44 
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Syndicate Trade Press, Paul O. Peters, Washington, Aug. 28, 1937. 
In making a detailed study of the expenditures as evidenced 


by the table, it will be observed that the administrative cost 
of $81,593.43 in distributing but $6,065 to the 170,995 persons 
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comprising the rural population of Maine sets a precedent in 
supervisory extravagance. 

To further enlighten the reader on the actual situation in 
agriculture in the various States, it may be mentioned that 
in a study of agricultural production for the year 1929, the 
Brookings Institution of Washington, D. C., made an ex- 
haustive study of the per capita income of the farm popula- 
tion in each State. In this study Maine ranked 14 and 
Kansas 20 among the States in per capita income of the 
farm population. 

More striking than these figures are those presented by a 
break-down of the $400,000,000 distributed in 1936 for com- 
pliance with the provisions of the soil conservation act of 
that year. 

In a second table submitted herewith, comprising payments 
for 1936, we find that North Dakota tops the States with a 
per capita distribution to the farm population of $54.86 as 
compared with 99 cents for the farm population of Rhode 
Island. The table is self illustrating. 

Taste II. Per capita distribution of moneys paid out under the 


soil-conservation amendment to Agricultural Adjustment Act 
for 1936, not including administrative erpenses at Washington, 
D. C. 


State 


TTT $21, 798, 559.69 | $54. 86 
South Dakota 16, 348, 525. 36 41.89 
Montana 7, 236, 334.70 | 38.37 
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New Mexico... 3, 158, 484.39 | 19. 91 
Colorado 5, 455, 598, 74 19, 29 
Wyoming.. 1, 366, 915. 56 18. 18 
Illinois.. 17, 397, 012. 17 17.31 
38, 242, 684. 89 16. 25 
2, 981, 895. 55 15.83 
15, 234, 118. 25 14. 87 
12, 351, 596. 00 14.01 
11, 096, 417, 12 13. 64 
13, 684, 111. 29 12.27 
1, 190, 544. 24 12. 03 
179, 797. 80 10. 93 
1, 234, 587.60 | 10.67 
10, 355, 978. 82 10, 22 
11, 698, 491. 84 9. 94 
7, 589, 229.17 9.70 
8, 069, 099. 16 9.70 
2, 087, 715. 98 9. 33 
EROS 11, 078, 720. 17 9.18 
8, 253, 557. 07 9.00 
12, 044, 652. 63 8.86 
12, 390, 486. 97 8.74 
2, 654, 175. 85 8.71 
TESA eTA 11, 648, 823. 55 8.69 
12, 932, 333, 06 8.08 
9, 066, 180. 97 7.45 
343, 288, 00 7.87 
4, 448, 359. 69 7.17 
1, 502, 835. 99 6.34 
4 70 4 TA | 448 
86, 7: 
* 412, 887. 21 4.26 
ERIC R ES 3, 517, 093. 90 3.69 
3, 122, 755, 28 3.64 
9 344, 928. 45 3.05 
377, 307. 71 2.88 
D katate 404, 919. 64 2.36 
124, 484. 74 1.98 
Massachusetts. J A 38 1.98 
West Virginia es 1.69 
Bhada A a Sa -99 


The two tables presented heretofore show in brief how the 
major part of $2,000,000,000 was distributed, but tables give 
no inkling of the political struggles behind the scenes which 
have caused many defections from the ranks of the New 
Deal. 

At this point in our story it is fitting to mention that while 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was ostensibly passed as a 
means to relieve an acute agricultural situation, by some 
mysterious means a rider was tacked on the act before its 
final passage in the Senate which gave the President authority 
to devalue the dollar, to issue $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks, 
to buy silver as a monetary reserve, and to otherwise change 
the whole monetary system of the Federal Government. 
This rider, more than the original act itself, has since 1933 
been the controlling element in national financing, not only 
for the farmer but for the entire Nation. 
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GEORGE PEEK 

With the passage of the act differences of opinion arose in 
the Department of Agriculture as to how the act should be 
administered. 

George N. Peek, who became the first administrator, but 
resigned December 11, 1933, in a recent book said: 

There is no use in mincing words. The A. A. A. became a means 
of buying the farmer’s birthright as a preliminary to breaking down 
the whole individualistic system of the country. 

Peek also charged after his resignation that Secretary Wal- 
lace and his aides were about to make “remittance men” out 
of the farmers. He stated the principal reason for his 
resignation as follows: 

I could not then or now willingly be a party to seeing control 
of the land of the farmers taken from them and put at the disposal 
of a Washington bureaucracy. 

Whether there is any merit to Mr. Peek’s objections to the 
methods adopted in administering the A. A. A. during the last 
4 years, sufficient to note at this time that through this 
activity the employees of the Department have grown in 
number until in July this year there were 101,551 employees 
on the active pay rolls of the Department. 

MORE HISTORY OF A. A. A. 

About a month before the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed and became a law a group of the President’s advisers 
in the Department of Agriculture began forming plans for the 
administration of the act. 

Among these advisers were Frederick P. Lee, who actually 
drew the bill, and Mordecai Ezekiel, who assisted him. 
Ezekiel conceived the plan of getting up about 500,000,000 
printed forms so as to secure information about the agricul- 
tural situation. These forms were to cost an estimated five or 
six hundred thousand dollars. This idea of printed forms 
seemed to be uppermost in the minds of some of those closely 
connected with A. A. A. policies, for in submitting, on June 
19, 1936, a report to the Secretary of the Senate, Secretary 
Wallace included a letter of submittal from the Acting Ad- 
ministrator of A, A. A., J. B. Hutson, wherein it was revealed 
that— 

Since the Agricultural Adjustment program was first initiated 
a total of nearly 24,000,000 individual checks have been issued 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The number of indi- 
vidual contracts on file in the rental and benefit audit section 
was 8,013,055 on May 15, 1936. About 60,000,000 individual tabu- 
lation cards are in the files, recording the information on contracts 
and payments. 

The 60,000,000 cards casually mentioned were only a small 
part of the factory-like set-up which prevailed throughout 
the entire A. A. A. organization. 

Early in the organization of the A. A. A. offices in Wash- 
ington machines were substituted for men wherever possi- 
ble. The machines, which could not be purchased outright, 
were rented on a monthly basis for $19,000 per month. 
Thus in 4 years nearly a million dollars was spent for 
mechanical devices in the A. A. A. statistical factory. This 
factory-like set-up is now gone and the work of assembling 
statistical information, together with the work of distribut- 
ing checks is done in a routine fashion. Which is all a 
prelude to the facts that while $2,204,617,644 has been ex- 
pended through the A. A. A. to April 30 this year, $120,000,000 
went for administrative expenses, $50,000,000 having been 
spent in Washington alone. 

In addition to the help extended to the farmers through 
A. A. A., it is mentionable that during the same period the 
Farm Credit Administration has made loans which are still 
outstanding amounting to over $3,000,000,000. Thus a large 
portion of farm credit has been shifted during the last 4 
years from the small local banks to an auxiliary of the 
Federal Government. 

REGULAR EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 

While a large part of the money distributed to farmers 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act may be classified as 
extraordinary expenses of the Department of Agriculture, it 
is almost an impossibility to separate certain items of expense 
from the whole in an intelligent manner. To present a 
clearer picture of the situation, we will return briefly to a 
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discussion of the regular activities of the Department and 
the relation as a whole to the economic production of 
agriculture. 

A BIT OF HISTORY 

In the early days of the Republic agriculture was not 
much of a political or national problem. Land was plenti- 
ful and cheap. As late as 1833 more than 3,856,000 acres of 
land in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and the Territories of Florida, 
Michigan, and Arkansas were sold to settlers for $3,967,000, 
only slightly over $1 an acre. As the population was rel- 
atively agricultural in 1833, there was no great industrial de- 
mand for food products, consequently the Nation was able to 
export large quantities of meats, grains, tobacco, and cotton. 

These agricultural products made up more than $55,000,000 
of the total of $70,000,000 of exports in 1833. 

In these early days the Agricultural Department of the 
Government functioned as a commission under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioner of Patents. This status was main- 
tained until shortly after the Civil War, when the Depart- 
ment achieved the status of a separate bureau. 

It might have remained as such for many years were it 
not for the activities of the National Grange. 

As late as 1876 the then Commissioner of Agriculture 
declared the principal function of the Department was to 
distribute seeds and literature, and he maintained that this 
distribution could well be handled by the Congressmen them- 
selves. Thus it was that for many years each Congressman 
was allotted a generous quota of seeds for free distribution 
and also several hundred bound copies of the Department’s 
annual report for mailing to selected constituents. 

The seed distribution was dispensed with during the World 
War and has never since been revived, but the distribution of 
Agricultural Yearbooks is still the vogue and each Congress- 
man is allowed an annual quota of 400 copies, wrapped, 
ready for mailing under his personal frank. 

When the Congress met in special session November 15 
few of the Members knew that it was through the persistent 
efforts of the Grange that the Department of Agriculture 
was elevated to Cabinet rank by Grover Cleveland in 1889. 
Norman J. Coleman, a native Missourian and former mas- 
ter of Potomac Union, No. 1, of Washington, D. C., of the 
Grange, was named the first Secretary in the President's 
Cabinet, February 13, 1889. Coleman served but 3 weeks, 
when he was succeeded by Jeremiah M. Rusk, of Wisconsin, 
Rusk was succeeded March 6, 1893, by J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska. Morton was succeeded by James Wilson, of Iowa, 
who served 16 years, until March 5, 1913. Wilson was suc- 
ceeded by David Houston, another Missourian, who served 
until January 31, 1920, when President Wilson named E. T. 
Meredith, of Iowa, agricultural publisher, to the post. 
Meredith served until March 5, 1921, when the office went 
to his neighbor and business rival, the late Henry Wallace, 
father of the present Secretary. Henry Wallace died Octo- 
ber 25, 1924, and the post was temporarily filled by Howard 
Gore, of West Virginia, who had been Assistant Secretary. 
Gore gave way to William M. Jardine, of Kansas, March 5, 
1925, and he was succeeded by Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, 
who served until succeeded by the present Secretary, Henry 
A. Wallace. This Henry Wallace is the eleventh Secretary 
of Agriculture to hold a position in the President’s Cabinet. 

Modern history in the Department of Agriculture begins 
with the year 1917, with David Houston in the Secre- 
tary’s office. In that year the total agricultural production 
amounted to approximately $14.000,000,000. 

By comparison, the total expenditures of the National Gov- 
ernment were but slightly over $2,000,000,000. But this ratio 
was soon to be disrupted by American entrance into the 
World War. By 1919 agricultural production had increased 
in value to almost $18,000,000,000, but Government expendi- 
tures were greater by more than a billion. 

The relation of agricultural production to Government 
expenditures during the last 20 years is graphically illus- 
trated by a chart accompanying this article and the statis- 
tical table to go with chart No. 1. 
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e value Federal Govern- 


EU BREE cs . EE LE et -| $10, 369, 000, 000 $741, 997, 000 
1917... 13, 949, 000, 000 2, 086, 042, 000 
1918. „000. 000 13, 791, 908, 000 
1919... + 000, 000 18, 952, 141, 000 
1920... „000. 000 6, 141, 745, 000 
1921.. 000, 000 4, 468, 713,000 
1922 11. 211, 000, 000 3, 195, 685, 000 
1923... 12, 382, 000, 000 8, 244, 717, 000 
1924.. 12, 219, 000, 000 2, 946, 401, 000 
1925 13, 034, 000, 000 2, 464, 169, 000 
1926... 12, 985, 000, 000 3, 030, 387, 000 
1927 10, 016, 000, 000 3, 001, 837, 000 
1928 _. 10, 289, 000, 000 3,071, 409, 000 
1929... 10, 479, 000, 000 3, 322, 619, 000 
1930... 8, 451, 000, 000 3, 392, 077, 000 
1931.. 5, 899, 000, 000 13, 987, 434, 521 
1942.. 4, 328, 000, 000 14, 813, 922, 598 
1933.. 4, 955, 000, 000 13, 804, 425, 205 
1934__ 5, 792, 000, 000 17, 105, 050, 084 
1935.. 6, 507, 000, 000 17, 375, 825, 165 
1883.—— 7. 578, 000, 000 1 10, 584, 732, 693 
TTT 8, 575, 000, 000 1 9, 118, 399, 223 


1 From table compiled by or aegade TABER, of New York, a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
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From the chart it will te noticed that oniy once 13 the 
last 5 years has agricultural production exceeded govern- 
mental spending. That was in 1933, the first year of the 
New Deal. Again, by referring to the chart, it will be seen 
that the slump in agricultural commodity prices which set 
in almost at the beginning of Herbert Hoover’s administra- 
tion was definitely halted during 1933. Whether or not this 
halting was due to natural circumstances or the plow-under- 
and-kill program instituted under the A. A. A. is a matter 
susceptible to various interpretations. It is an admitted fact 
that none of the backers of A. A. A. claimed that the enter- 
prise would be either self-supporting or a sound business 
enterprise. It seems but little of business philosophy had 
entered into the early plans for A. A. A., for it cannot be 
maintained that it is good business to destroy food when 
millions are hungry, nor is it good business to borrow money 
from the bankers to pay farmers for not producing foods 
which later were imported in large quantities from foreign 
countries. However, regardless of either philosophy or busi- 
ness considerations, the A. A. A. paid to have the cotton 
plowed under without avail, and in 1933 they instituted the 
program under which 221,149 brood sows, 1,083,650 pigs, 
weighing from 70 to 100 pounds, were brought up and proc- 
essed for relief distribution, and, in addition, 5,105,067 little 
pigs too small for food purposes were purchased and slaugh- 
tered. These little pigs were either converted into fertilizer 
or, aS happened in East St. Louis, thrown bodily into the 
Mississippi River. This entire program of plowing under 
and killing cost the taxpayers directly more than $20,000,000 
for the pigs alone. This program was put into effect just 
1 year ahead of one of the worst droughts in the last 30 
years. The consumers of pork and pork products are still 
paying for this economic mistake. 


THE FIRST PROGRAM 


From the preceding events it will be seen that the A. A. A. 
entered into its existence with a destructive program in 
hand. The first 3 years of A. A. A. might well be classed as 
the destructive years, for during this time the farmer was 
led into a program of crop restriction and food destruction 
which also almost destroyed his own economic independence, 
for as the Government grew more lavish in its expenditures, 
so, too, the farmer grew more expectant and more dependent 
on A. A. A. checks. The more recent program, based on 
the conservation of soil resources, is the constructive phase 
of A. A. A. to date. 

BEFORE ROOSEVELT 

Before President Roosevelt took office the Government had 
experimented with the agricultural problem in several ways, 
but no great sums of money were involved in these experi- 
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ments. The greatest sum heretofore spent by the Depart- 
ment was in 1932 when the expenditures totaled $318,000,000. 
The relation of expenditures by the Department of Agri- 
culture to the total agricultural production in the decade 
from 1928 to 1937 is shown by chart No. 2 and the table 


accompanying it. 

SPECIAL TABLE No. 2—Table showing Nation’s agricultural income 
by years from 1928-37, with expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture for each year, and reduced to a percentage of the 
agricultural income 


National 5 
eultural income 


Year Departmental Percent of 
income 


g 
i 


8848 
28838 
8888888888288 


85 


P es 
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85 


BESE 


SSS SSS S888 


ERE 


S2. 


Preliminary estimate of agricultural income by Department of Agriculture news 
release 371-38-2 dated Sept. 14, 1937. 
3 Estimated. 
NOTES 
KAGE 2. Not to exceed eee the funds made avialable under the head Pay- 
mong — An aoea t“ in th BS oppimot Appropriation Act, fiscal 
a pi 


urpose, 
wad (2). Not to exceed $10,000,000 of Ay tery made available by the act of Aug. 
%, — 5 and $50,000,000 of the unexpended balances provided for by the act of May 

1 ia 09. Unobligated balances from a available 1937, $24,364,000. 

Add (4). Appropriation of 17 E mos ways included in general 
public works to Department of ulture. 

A States and from Department 
of Agriculture news 

SPECIAL NOTE 


Appropriations of the first session of the Seventy-fifth 8 for agricultural pur- 
Eee ene n y Congressman . JOEN TABER, of New York, 

te of Congressman C. ORGE oF Mckee, of tie exienchations aad te 
ap eee for the same period were $730,381,208. 


‘rom CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. A, 1937. 


From this chart and table it will be seen that where the 
Department had only $1.55 for each $100 in agricultural pro- 
duction to spend in 1928, it is now spending at a rate almost 
600 percent greater. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 

While the farmers’ income has undoubtedly been raised, 
both through crop-control methods and by the distribution 
of Government largesse in the form of benefit checks, the 
farm problem is today as acute as ever. Most of the gains 
to agriculture have again been absorbed in rising land values, 
with its attendant tax burden and the increasing costs of 
farm labor, machinery, and implements, as well as those 
articles of consumption which the farmer must buy in the 
market. The rising consumer goods cost are not confined 
alone to city folks. The farmer eventually pays in propor- 
tion to the increased costs of his commodities ta the city 
consumers, 

Besides costing the Federal Government more than $3,- 
000,000,000 in the last 4 years, the program initiated under 
the A. A. A. has in all probability cost the domestic consumer 
an added $5,000,000,000 in increased food costs during the 
last 4 years. This increase is most notable in the cost of 
meats which have been increased as much as 100 percent in 
some communities. Meats and animal products, such as 
butter, milk, and cheese, make up a large part of the average 
meal in most of America. The production and processing 
of meats and dairy products constitute two of our largest 
industries as well as making up two of our major farm crops. 
The annual consumption of these two food commodities runs 
well over $4,000,000,000 annually. While the cost of our food 
has advanced approximately 28.7 percent in the past 5 years, 
rise in meats has been much greater than the average, the 
estimated increase to consumers amounting to more than a 
billion and a half a year. 

BREAD 

Bread, which also makes up a part of the average family’s 

staple diet, has taken a slow upturn which has increased the 
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Nation’s bread bill by more than $100,000,000 a year.. Prac- 
tically every product which the A. A. A. attempted to control, 
with the exception of sugar, is costing the consumer more, 
although in many instances, the supply far exceeds all nor- 
mal demands. 

WHERE PART OF THE MONEY WENT 

While the moneys appropriated by the last three Con- 
gresses have for the most part been spent and the agricul- 
tural problem is still unsolved, it is appropriate at this time 
to mention a few of the specific expenditures which it seems 
might normally have been curtailed. 

Permit me to refer first to the enormous sums which have 
been spent by the Department of Agriculture for “travel 
expense.” 

In 1936 this sum amounted to $7,702,141. 

The distribution is shown by a special table which also 
accounts for an additional $1,104,133 spent by the Depart- 
ment in the same year for the “transportation of things.” 


Table showing expenditures of the Department of Agriculture for 
travel expense in the fiscal year 1936, distributed by offices and 


bureaus 
Distribution: 

Secretary's office and departmental__.............. $375, 711 
Weather Baresi. a eee a E 26, 138 
Bureau of Animal Industry 2, 223, 564 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 0, 094 
Bureau of Plant Industry 198, 150 
TOPOBt BetV ICG ⁰ A 
Bureau of Chemistry and 80 85, 265 
Bureau of Entomology, eto 664, 393 
Bureau of Biological Survey 


Bureau of Public Roads. 


Enforcement of Commodity Exchange Act-.------- 44659 
Food and Administration 115,314 
Soil Conservation Service 911, 103 
Miscellaneous travel expenses 1, 097, 165 

Total for all bureaus, 1936-2 7, 702, 141 


Table showing expenditures of Department of Agriculture for trans- 
e 5 of things in the fiscal year 1936, distributed by offices 
a eaus 


tion 
Miscellaneous expenditures; transportation of things 1,654 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrati — aaa 68, 533 
Total for transportation of things 1, 104, 133 


Besides this huge sum spent for travel and transportation, 
the Department of Agriculture own and operate an undeter- 
mined number of motor-driven vehicles. 


FIFTY THOUSAND MOTOR VEHICLES 
While there are motor vehicles with Department of Agri- 
culture identification plates on them numbered at more than 
56,000, no accurate figures are available at the Department 
as to the total number of motor-driven vehicles now in opera- 
tion. The publicity staff at the Department recently issued 
the following tentative count as of December 31, 1936: 


4,167 passenger-carrying vehicles. 
84 station wagons. 
4 busses. 
$5,000 motor trucks, tractor trucks, tractors, eto. 
626 trailers and semitrallers. 
25 motorcycles. 


39,963 admitted motor vehicles. 


New motor cars and motor vehicles purchased from appro- 
priations during 1937 are not included in this figure. 
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It is conceivable that economies might have been effected 
in both the purchase and operation of motor vehicles without 
seriously impairing the welfare of the average farmer. 

° LAND PURCHASE 

Up to June 30, 1937, approximately 9,100,000 acres of sub- 
marginal and forest lands have been purchased by various 
agencies of the Department at an average cost of $4.85 per 
acre. The land cost roughly approximated $50,000,000. As 
a second phase in this land acquisition and use program, the 
Department embarked on a development program which 
from November 15, 1935, to April 10, 1937, furnished employ- 
ment to as many as 51,000 relief workers who built roads, 
planted trees, constructed water-impounding dams, and per- 
formed other work. This development program cost the Gov- 
ernment more than $39,000,000, or at the rate of $658 per 
man-year of employment, 

RESETTLEMENT PROJECTS 

The Department of Agriculture during 1936 was given com- 
plete jurisdiction over the Resettlement Administration 
which started up as an independent establishment under the 
direction of Rexford G. Tugwell, who had been Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The Resettlement Administration, which has recently be- 
come the Farm Security Administration, has been for sev- 
eral years the target of Senator BYRD, of Virginia, who has 
charged gross waste and extravagance in the construction 
of homes, both on the subsistence homestead projects and 
in the suburban resettlement projects at Greenbelt, near 
Washington, D. C.; Greenfields, near Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Greenhills, near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Senator ByrD made a thorough check of the moneys spent 
on all the projects and placed figures in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record showing the average unit cost of housing a family 
at Greenbelt, Md., was well over $16,000. 

As a striking example of how money was poured into the 
homestead projects, Penderlea Homesteads, N. C., will serve 
as an illustration. 

PENDERLEA HOMESTEADS, N. C. 

Penderlea Homesteads consists of an original tract of 
4,550 acres in Pender County, which is situated in the south- 
ern part of the State on the Atlantic coast. The land was 
purchased at a cost of $7.10 an acre. On this land 142 
houses for farm homesteaders have been erected. The ay- 
erage farmstead consists of a 20-acre tract, improved with a 
four- to six-room frame house, a chicken house with fenced- 
in chicken run, a barn, a movable hog house, and a pump 
house. 

Each house is equipped with a complete built-in bath, 
kitchen cabinet, sewerage system with septic tank, a water 
system with electric pump, pressure tank, and hot-water 
facilities. 

All the farmsteads are thoroughly modern and well above 
the average accommodations of the farmers of North Caro- 
lina or any of the neighboring Southern States. The par- 
ticular feature of this activity is the fact that these expensive 
improvements are being placed on land costing only $7.10 
an acre, when, by contrast, the Department is engaged in 
buying up land in this price class in all parts of the Nation 
as part of the land-retirement program. 

MONEY SPENT IN ADVANCE OF LAND ACQUISITION 

Quite frequently in the Resettlement Administration large 
sums were spent in land-use improvements prior to the 
Government acquiring title to the lands. As an example of 
this policy it is appropriate to mention the Shelby Forest 
project in the State of Tennessee. 

On June 30, 1936, the Resettlement Administration re- 
ported they had accepted options on 9,688 acres of land for 
the project at an estimated cost of $141,874. Prior to this 
date 444 relief clients had been employed on the project at a 
total cost of $142,878, although the Federal Government had 
not taken title to one single acre of the tract. 

BIG CHECKS, LITTLE CHECKS 

A special phase of the spending of the A. A. A. which is 
worthy of special mention before passing to a further discus- 
sion of the future possibilities of legislation and spendings is 


the manner in which rental and benefit checks were dis- 
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tributed. As previously told, more than 24,000,000 checks 
were distributed during the first 3 years of the program. 
These checks went to approximately 3,000,000 farmers and 
1,000,000 tenants and sharecroppers. Included in the 3,000,000 
farmers are certain groups mentioned as “agricultural in- 
terests.” These groups include, besides the ordinary dirt 
farmer operating an individual farm, corporate farmers, 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and even State 
governments. 

In the wide distribution of the moneys paid out under the 
direction of A. A. A. many large checks, varying in amount 
from $10,000 to upward of a million dollars, have found 
their way into the coffers of large plantation owners, corpo- 
rate producers of beet and cane sugar, producers of cotton 
and tobacco, and also to the tills of insurance companies and 
banks with large real-estate holdings. 

The small checks, incidentally, went to the tenant farmers 
and the sharecroppers. Many checks issued were for amounts 
well under a single dollar. 

As a striking illustration of the careless system under which 
payments were distributed, regardless of all the millions of 
cards on file, there is the case of B. F. Abbott, of Granite 
City, II., who owns a small farm in Stoddard County, Mo. 
In 1936 Abbott received a check for $4.18 as his share for 
cooperating in the crop-restriction program of 1935. 

In 1936, in accordance with the soil-conservation practice, 
Mr. Abbott planted 8 acres of his farm in Missouri to lespe- 
deza and 4 acres to red top. On August 9, 1937, Mr. Abbott 
received check No. 214,923 in the amount of 20 cents in pay- 
ment for his soil-building practice, as evidenced by schedule 
44, 103-16a. The check was mailed from the Stoddard 
County Agricultural Conservation Association, was signed by 
Cecil Thorn, treasurer, A. C. A., and mailed from Bloom- 
field, Mo. 

On receipt of the check for 20 cents Mr, Abbott promptly 
wrote a St. Louis newspaper, requesting: 


Will you kindly find out where this money is going, and why? 


Another incident concerning the distribution of checks was 
related by a man who owns an island in the Tennessee River, 
This man reports that quite unexpectedly and without any 
solicitation whatsoever, a check for more than $80 was re- 
ceived last year. 

As no arrangements had been made, no soil-conservation 
or crop-control methods put in practice, the propriety of ac- 
cepting the check was debated. He finally deposited it in a 
Tennessee bank with the consoling thought that everyone else 
was doing it. 

Among the recipients of large checks in 1937 was the Delta 
Pine & Land Co., operators of plantations in Bolivar County, 
Miss. The check for 1937 amounted to $60,388. In 1936 
this company received checks totaling $114,840. The Delta 
Pine & Land Co. is a British syndicate. The manager of 
the company is Oscar Johnston, former finance director of 
the original A. A. A. and later manager of the Government 
Cotton Producers Pool, which has been liquidated. It seems 
quite ironical that Mr. Johnston is still listed as one of the 
directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation and also vice 
president of this independent establishment of which Henry 
A. Wallace is also a director, 

To list all of the large checks that have gone to banks and 
insurance companies would require too much space, but these 
instances are given to remind the reader that millions of 
taxpaying Americans will be interested in the answer to Mr. 
Abbott’s question, “Will you kindly find out where this 
money is going, and why?” 

WHAT IN THE FUTURE FOR AGRICULTURE? 

The kind of prosperity we want is the sound and permanent 
kind which is not built up temporarily at the expense of any sec- 
tion or group, (F. D. R., fireside chat, October 12, 1937.) 

The only commitment which binds Congress to a considera- 
tion of farm legislation is a joint resolution passed during the 
closing hours of the last session. 

According to Secretary Henry A. Wallace, this joint resolu- 
tion pledges the Congress to legislation which will 

Protect the food supplies of the consumer against drought by 
an ever-normal granary, and to bring greater stability to farm 
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income by commodity loans, and when the ever-normal granary 
overfiows, by “control of surpluses.” 

In the discussions in the House of Representatives before 
the passage of the joint resolution, Congressman Marvin 
Jones, of Texas, chairman of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, denied the resolution would pledge the Members to 
any specific program. 

Minority Leader SNELL expressed the opinion in the reso- 
lution— 

Is nothing but an alibi for the purpose of soft-soaping the farmers 
to make them think that sometime they are going to get something, 
and an excuse of the present administration for not doing anything 
for the American farmer. 


Among others in the House who opposed the resolution 
was Congressman GERALD Boreau, of Wisconsin, who said 
of the resolution: 

I submit to you—it is a new low in legislation. 


In the Senate the resolution was the subject of an inter- 
esting discussion during which Senator BENNETT C. CLARK, 
of Missouri, inquired whether or not the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could not be used to perform all the functions 
envisioned in the resolution. However, Senator CLARK also 
said: 

So far as I am concerned from my experience with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and from the experience of other Senators, 
I would not trust the Commodity Credit Corporation as far as I 
can throw this desk to carry out the p of the act. The 
fact is that the Commodity Credit Corporation has deliberately 
violated the purposes for which it was created. 


With all the discussions the joint resolution finally passed 
both Houses of Congress and is the tie which binds the Mem- 
bers to action at the special session. What this action will 
be can be further visualized from the remarks of Secretary 
Wallace in his radio forum speech at New York, October 5, 
1937. In this address Wallace said: 

+ > + On the other hand, use of voluntary control costs the 
United States Treasury more money than the use of compulsory 
control. The plan which will give the maximum of income to 


farmers at the least cost to the Federal Treasury is one which 
involves high loan values and frequent use of compulsory con- 
trol. 


We can get a better idea of what Mr. Wallace has in mind 
for agriculture from another pronouncement in the same 
address. He said: 

It might be well worth while for both farm and city people to 
debate during the months immediately ahead as to whether the 
maximum national welfare can be attained year after year by the 
use of the ever-normal built largely on moderate loans 
and voluntary control through the incentive of conservation and 
adjustment payments or, in an ever-normal granary built largely on 
higher loans and compulsory control of the surplus, but requiring 
less expenditure of Government funds. With the world situation 
as it is today, I think we shall have to choose one or the other. 

This indicates that above all things Mr. Wallace is com- 
mitted to an ever-normal granary under any circumstances 
and that his view of agriculture, like other views of leaders 
in the administration, is conditioned not entirely upon 
national affairs, but rather upon international economics. 
Mr. Wallace’s plan, either way, is but another step toward 
the full regimentation of the farmer. 

The present bill is very complicated, and its passage would 
further complicate the agricultural situation by injecting 
new regimentary and supervisory features. The basic weak- 
ness of the Jones bill is in the attempt to set, first, “parity” 
prices for agricultural products equivalent to the purchasing 
power of such agricultural products as obtained between 
August 1909 and July 1914; and, second, to establish “parity” 
of income for the farmer based on net income during the 
same period of time. 

This feature of the act could only work were we living in 
a static world, and were the people of the United States able 
to control the habits and production of agricultural com- 
modities in other countries. However, the regimentary 
features of the bill may run afoul of the Supreme Court 
were the bill made law. The Supreme Court in the Hoosac 
Mills decision January 6, 1936, held that benefit payments 
and processing-tax provisions of the A. A. A. invaded the 
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rights reserved to the States and were unconstitutional. The 
Court declared: 

The act invades the reserved rights of States. It is a statutory 
plan to regulate and control agricultural production, a matter 
beyond the power delegated to the Federal Government. The tax, 
the appropriation of funds raised, and the direction for their dis- 
bursement, are parts of the plan. They are but means to an 
unconstitutional end. 


The Court further declared: 


The same proposition otherwise stated is that powers not 
granted are prohibited. None to regulate agricultural production 
is given, and therefore legislation by Congress for that purpose is 
forbidden. 

A study of both the bill and Secretary Wallace’s plans for 
an ever-normal granary indicate that neither present any 
situation which would materially differ from that which was 
declared impossible of control by Federal legislation under 
the Constitution. 

In fact, it is plain that any form of compulsory control, 
with or without loans, if enacted into law, will be certain to 
find stiff resistance in the courts. 

RESISTANCE AND OPPOSITION 


Wheeler McMillan, editor of an agricultural journal, 
sounded the keynote of the opposition as he followed Secre- 
tary Wallace on the radio forum, October 5, 1937. McMillan 
summarized his view in the following words: 

The ever-normal granary appears to propose a compound that 
includes the worst blunders of the Federal Farm Board (1929-33) 
and the primary fallacies of the A. A. A. 

There are too many sound construction policies, measures that 
would unquestionably benefit both American consumers and 
American farmers, to justify venturing further into courses such 
as the ever-normal granary. 

One of the principal groups of organized farmers who 
oppose the ever-normal-granary plan and regimentation is 
the National Grange. 

In a radio address at Columbus, Ohio, October 16, the 
national master of the Grange, L. J. Taber, said: 

We all can now agree that it is fortunate that the proposed bills 
introduced in the last session of Congress, with their regimenta- 
tion and their penalties, were not adopted. 

That the Grange proposes to proceed strictly under the 
Constitution can be understood from another declaration by 
Mr. Taber: 

The Grange will ever support cooperation and ever fight un- 
necessary regimentation. 

The Grange has declared also for “an economics for agri- 
culture of balanced abundance rather than balanced 
scarcity.” 

Along with the Grange in opposing Mr. Wallace’s plans 
will be found the members and representatives of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
known as the Farmers’ Union. Practically every member of 
this organization is a real dirt farmer, acquainted through 
first-hand contact with all the problems of mortgages, ten- 
antry, and droughts. 

The Farmers’ Union has recently charged the Department 
of Agriculture with issuing crop and income forecasts that 
are “misleading and deceptive”, in that they do not reflect 
actual farm conditions but give the public the impression 
the farmers are better off than they really are. The 
Farmer's Union claim the huge drop in farm mortgages is 
due in fact and to the fact that many farmers have given 
up their homes and land, and not because they paid up 
their old obligations. Under new ownership, the Farmers’ 
Union points out, the land became free of mortgage indebted- 
ness in many instances simply by the process of the mort- 
gage holder taking title. 

A third group expected to present considerable opposition 
to any regimentary form of agricultural bill is the newly 
formed National Process Tax Recovery Association. 

WATIONAL PROCESS TAX RECOVERY ASSOCIATION 

The members of the National Process Tax Recovery As- 
sociation are interested in the passage of a joint resolution 
introduced at the last session of Congress by Senator 
Frazier and Representative WILLIAM LEMKE, both of North 
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Dakota. This resolution (H. J. Res. 474) would give all 
farmers who did not receive rental or benefit checks under 
the corn-hog program of the outlawed section of A. A. A. 
an opportunity, within the next 5 years, of filing and per- 
fecting claims for an amount equal to the differential paid 
to those who benefited from the program. 

The members of the recovery association claim that fully 
one-half of all corn and hog producers received no bene- 
fits. They take the position that while those who received 
checks were but a party to an unconstitutional and there- 
fore unlawful arrangement, all farmers were equally en- 
titled to a share in the benefits accruing from the process- 
ing-tax collection, for they claim all farmers received equal 
prices in the markets for corn and hogs. 

As before mentioned, the total amount of processing taxes 
collected was about a billion dollars. Should the Frazier- 
Lemke joint resolution be enacted into law, there remains 
the possibility of many millions of dollars being paid out to 
wipe the slate clean of a situation which was not forseen 
at the time A. A. A. was planned. 

In the face of estimated annual costs for the ever-normal- 
granary plan, the President has let it be known that he will 
not support any plan which will greatly exceed in cost the 
present Soil Conservation Act, which has been under $500,- 
000,000 a year. 

BEFORE THE CONGRESS MET 

George N. Peek in a recent book said of the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act: 

The farm organizations had very little to do with the bill, and 
it involved some new principles which they knew nothing about 

It was under this act that billions have been spent in a 
series of sweeping innovations intended to control conditions 
in agriculture which for the most part are beyond human 
regulation. 

Authorities are agreed the principal factors determining 
just what the quantity and quality of agricultural produc- 
tion for any one year will be are the weather and insect 
pests. 

Needless to say, the Government can exercise no control 
over one of these factors. They may combat the insects, 
they may rehabilitate and conserve the soil resources, but 
even in this work there is a limit beyond which it is both 
uneconomical and futile to go. 

FOOD HABITS CHANGING 

Agriculture, like other industries, in recent years has had 
to make various adjustments to conform to changing food 
habits on the part of the population. The farmer’s food 
habits have also changed greatly in the last 20 years. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
to help the farmer to become more self-sufficient, there is 
in many sections of the country an appreciable trend toward 
one-crop farming and a dependence on others for a sizeable 
portion of the farm food supply. 

The farmer has become a buying consumer in the Na- 
tion’s food market. Huge piles of tin cans “behind the 
barn” on many farms bear mute evidence of a practice 
which apparently is a growing one. 

In a recent survey conducted jointly by several Washing- 
ton agencies of the Government it was found that among 
selected farm families in eight counties of Kansas and North 
Dakota that from 21 to 31 percent of the total cash outlay 
during 1935 and 1936 was spent for food. Only native white 
farm families, both husband and wife, were included in the 
survey which was a Works Progress Administration project 
done in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
National Resources Committee, and the Central Statistical 
Board. This means the farmers are gradually departing 
from the old customs so well described by David Harum 
when, in answer to the question, “How do you manage to 
live in the country?” he replied, “We raise what we eat and 
we eat what we raise.” 

Besides buying part of the food they consume, many 
farmers now spend at least a sizeable portion of their an- 
nual income for automobile maintenance, 
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In many sections of the country the traveler will fre- 
quently see a shiny new automobile beside a farm house that 
seems almost unfit for human habitation. This is additional 
evidence of the changing customs of the countryside. 

CONCLUSIONS—THE PROELEMS OF AGRICULTURE 


Excepting for four or five times in the last 150 years the 
United States has been able to produce all of its necessary 
food requirements, with the possible exception of sugar. In 
practically every year the Nation has produced an exportable 
surplus of food and of fiber products used in the manufac- 
ture of cloth. So America’s capacity to produce her present 
food requirements is not an immediate problem. 

It has been observed that in the early days land values and 
commodity prices were relatively low. They remained low 
until shortly after the Civil War, when the Nation entered 
into a period of industrial expansion which was closely fol- 
lowed by the rush of immigrants to America to settle the 
remaining available public lands. 

With the coming of the automobile age and the increased 
population due to immigration and natural causes the prob- 
lems of agriculture became more intricate and difficult to 
solve, for transportation entered as a vital factor. While 
improved methods on the farm lowered the unit cost of agri- 
cultural production, these reductions and more were ab- 
sorbed in increased land values with the attendant tax and 
labor burdens and increased prices paid by farmers. 

Farming gradually assumed the status of a business rather 
than a vocation. Like other business it was hardly out of 
its growing pains when it began to feel the pinch of its own 
competition. 

This self-competition is what Secretary Wallace seeks to 
regulate in his ever-normal-granary plan. 

Concededly the real problem of agriculture today is to de- 
vise some plan which enables the producer to make at least 
a nominal profit without sacrificing his personal liberties 
or initiative. 

When in the attempt to solve the farmers’ problem the 
Government proposes either export subsidies or loans, de- 
pendent upon compulsory crop reductions to limit surpluses, 
either of which are payable from public moneys raised by 
any method which increases prices to the consumer, the 
farmers’ problem then becomes a consumer-taxpayer prob- 
lem, in which everyone has a vital interest. Whether or not 
the Department of Agriculture, with its mounting expendi- 
tures and increasing activities, can or will render any sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of these problems of 
agriculture is a question which remains unanswered. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] 

Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, whenever the railroad 
companies cannot pay their executives 50 to 150 thousand 
dollars annually as salary and service charges in other cor- 
porations they put up a howl to the Government that they 
are operating at a loss and that many companies are in the 
hands of receivers. They demand cost of production based 
upon a salary-to-executives basis that is nothing short of 
scandalous. They ask the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to allow them to boost their rates 15 percent so that 
they can filch another billion dollars out of the public in 
1 year. 

The funny part of this whole situation is that the railroads 
will get what they go after. The President, himself, who 
has posed as the people’s champion for several years, has 
weakened in the face of this railroad demand and he now 
says that we must rescue the railroads. The railroads will 
get the authority to increase their rates. 

When the farmer asks for cost of production what hap- 
pens? Every daily newspaper goes into convulsions over 
such a fool program; Members of Congress dig into the 
records of the proceedings of mankind 3,000 years before 
Christ to find an example of fixed prices for agricultural 
products that failed at that time; the President himself pays 
no attention to the cost of production but says we must cur- 
tail production and if the farmers will do that they will 


receive benefit payments. That is what this bill is intending 
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to do. Instead of curtailing the amount raised, the bill 
curtails the number of acres that an individual farmer may 
sow to crops, but in any event, it is a limiting of production. 

If and when the farmers do this limiting, they are to 
receive benefit payments, the amount of which cannot be 
divulged at this time. 

There is nothing in sight that resembles money from 
which these farmers can be paid except what has already 
been made available under the soil-conservation program, 
namely, $500,000,000. If we enacted no legislation at this 
time, this $500,000,000 will be available to farmers under the 
soil-conservation program. Are we adding any funds to this 
amount? Weare not. The bill says: 

Sec. 421. (a) Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, for each fiscal 
year, for the administration of this act and for the making of 
soll- conservation and other payments, such sums as Congress 
determine, in addition to any amount made available pursuant to 
Section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended. 


Such sums as Congress may appropriate! How much will 
we appropriate? The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee is quoted in the newspapers as saying no new 
taxes will be added. The President says and has only said 
two things since this session convened that seem outstand- 
ing: First, no one shall starve, and second, the Budget must 
be balanced. If we are to balance the Budget, then the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee is right when 
he says no new taxes must be added. If we are to follow this 
program, will someone rise in his place in this House and 
Say what additional money the farmer is to receive that he 
is not now receiving? This time Congressman Rich may 
well ask, “Where are we going to get the money?” The 
committee has decided against a processing tax, and I think 
rightly so. The process tax always did come out of the 
farmers themselves. The farmers know that now and we 
cannot fool them by talking “processing taxes.” We are not 
going to tax anything else now that we have decided to bal- 
ance the Budget, so what kind of an excuse can we give the 
farmers for leaving them right where they were before this 
extra session convened? 

If the farmers could share the same privileges as the rail- 
roads, they could save their homes. They could ask for and 
receive higher prices; if they could not pay their debts, they 
could go into receivership and give their creditors the “grand 
go-by”; and when everything was quiet again and the credi- 
tors had been bunkoed out of their claims, the court could, 
and usually does, lift the receivership, and the railroads go 
right on as before. Can a farmer do that? Not at all—the 
courts will not permit him to have a breathing spell as pro- 
vided in the Frazier-Lemke refinance bill. The Supreme 
Court has held the act constitutional but many district 
courts throughout the country arbitrarily refuse to let the 
farmer into court with his petition. If the farmer goes into 
receivership the same as the railroads do, the farmer gives 
up everything and has no interest in the property. He is 
all through, while the railroads clean out their creditors and 
start all over again. 

I have said before on this floor, and I repeat it now, that 
we have no right to interfere with production. This Gov- 
ernment can well afford to assist the producers in the dis- 
tribution and orderly marketing of crops, but to interfere 
with production, unless it be to assist in producing more, is 
@ philosophy that cannot stand. We never have produced 
too much—we cannot produce enough. Our trouble has 
always been, and is now, that we permit conditions to exist 
where there is widespread underconsumption. 

Everyone seems excited about the overproduction of cotton 
in the South this year. It is claimed that they have raised 
13,000,000 bales too much. They have not. They have not 
raised enough. If the people who need clothing could buy it, 
there would be no surplus in the South. In the county in 
which I live a survey showed a great percentage of the 
farmers who did not have mattresses to sleep on; their chil- 
dren were too ragged to go to school; the parents were in 
rags. Could these people use any of your cotton? 
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The very Negroes in the South who labor to produce this 
great surplus of cotton do not sleep on mattresses made of 
cotton. No. There are thousands and thousands of them, 
right down in the cotton fields, with cotton bales piled all 
around them, that are sleeping on mattresses stuffed with 
hay and shucks. The trouble is the people in the South 
have not received money enough for their crop to enable 
them to purchase the cotton they need themselves. The 
people of the North have no money with which to purchase 
the cotton that they direly need. People all over this coun- 
try—over 50,000,000 of them—have no money with which to 
purchase clothing. That is the trouble, and it is not and 
never has been overproduction. 

The question before us now is, What can we do now to 
change this situation? The situation is an emergency situa- 
tion now, for we have delayed long-range action, which is 
most desirable, until a great emergency is upon us. Will we 
sit here and see the South sold out in its cotton crop for 
half the cost of production, forcing at least a half million 
people on relief, when we assert that relief is all through? 
Will we sit here and see the northern farmers’ products go 
for half the cost of production, increasing foreclosures, dis- 
possessions, and general ruin? We cannot do that if we are 
to respond to the pleas of the tillers of the soil: We must 
act now to stem this tide. We must, for the emergency 
period, fix a minimum price on our principal agricultural 
products and then arrange our economic system so that this 
emergency will not happen again. 

How can permanency in agricultural life be maintained 
and the tillers of the soil guaranteed life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness? It is the easiest thing in the world to 
do if we had the courage to do it. Stop issuing bonds; stop 
paying interest to idlers who perform no worthy service and 
remove this huge annual interest charge from the back of 
the American people. Today one-third of every dollar spent 
for goods must go to pay interest. That leaves our dollar, 
no matter who spends it, actually 66 cents. We do not get a 
dollar's worth of goods. Issue the greenbacks and call in 
these bonds and pay them. What good will it do as a per- 
manent policy to fix the price of agricultural products if we 
do not stop the interest leak? 

No one will receive any of this new money who does not 
hold an obligation of the Government or who does not work 
for the money or exchange something equivalent to work. 
House bill 3297 as a permanent policy lights the way. 

There are two fundamental elements of prosperity—land 
and labor. There would be no millions idle in this country 
if the idle were allowed to use the millions and millions of 
idle acres in this country. They cannot use this land for the 
same reason they cannot buy the cotton of the South, the 
corn of Iowa and Illinois, the wheat of Kansas and the Da- 
kotas. They have no money; their purchasing power is gone. 
They used up their substance in paying interest. Interest 
has sapped their resources until they have nothing. 

H. R. 3297 will solve this problem and idle millions can be 
connected with the soil and become self-sustaining, with 
enough buying power to maintain a decent standard of living. 

I refer the Members of the House and the public generally 
to the speeches I made on the floor of this House on June 29 
and again on August 17, which fully and completely set forth 
a plan by which we could have planned for permanency in 
our whole social life. 

The gist of the financial operations under H. R. 3297 will 
result in two necessary factors in a balanced social life. 
Higher prices must be received for raw materials and better 
prices paid for labor, and at the same time fabricated mer- 
chandise must be reduced in price. This must happen if we 
ever do recover. We cannot take more away from the 
farmer, which increased railroad rates will do; we cannot 
reduce the price paid to labor; we must increase both if we 
are to allow the farmer and the laborer to buy back what he 
has produced. Fabricated merchandise must be bought if 
factories are to operate, and the price must be reduced to 
enable the purchasing power of the people to consume the 
goods. Can this be done? Yes; it can. How can it? It 
can be done by permitting a dollar to buy a dollar’s worth 
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of merchandise. Today that dollar does not buy more than 
50 cents worth of merchandise, because one-third of the 
dollar goes to interest and one-sixth for taxes, or a trifle 
more than that. 

Any plan of action which Congress can take that does not 
seek to take care of the underdog, the man at the bottom, 
will result in failure. 

I have confidence in the farmers of this country. I do not 
believe in shackeling them with rules and regulations until 
they are not managers of their own business. They will work 
out of a bad situation if we permit them to without sending 
oily haired experts out to the farm to tell them what they 
must do. Let us start work on the job of cleaning out the 
leeches and bloodsuckers that have impeded the progress of 
the farmer and brought on a situation where the farmer is 
financially helpless. Let us clear out the interest barrier, 
the tax barrier, and free the farmer. If we do that the 
farmer will take care of himself and do it well. 

Just as long as we permit the few to use the money and 
credit of this Government for their own profit we can expect 
that the time is not far distant when this financial structure 
will sink the people in a sea of debt and, through their im- 
pulse to live, they will rise up in their mights and probably 
destroy the good with the bad. 

If we really and sincerely desire to perpetuate this Govern- 
ment and make it respond in fact to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we must act now and give the people of the United 
States a chance to help themselves. We cannot do it by in- 
creasing railroad rates while farm products sell far below the 
cost of production; we cannot do it by allowing labor to work 
for wages that will not give laborers purchasing power 
enough to assist in buying back what they themselves have 
produced. 

We have the greatest opportunity today to do something 
for the distressed of this Nation that any Congress ever had 
the chance to do. Are we equal to the job? Will we do it? 
LApplause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PodacE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, like a number of the rest of 
us this afternoon, I had one of those prepared speeches to 
deliver to this House, but at this late hour I am going to 
forget all about that speech. I simply want to tell you a 
story of what is going on in the South, that you may more 
clearly decide for yourselves whether this Congress should 
do something of benefit to agriculture or not. 

Ever since I have been in Washington this session, and 
quite a bit of the time during the last session, I have heard 
a great deal of talk about wages, and about what men should 
get for their work. I want to call your attention to what a 
laborer gets when he labors in the cotton fields, the man 
who drags the sack down the long, long rows. It is a well 
accepted fact, known to all of those who study agricultural 
economics, that the price per pound of lint cotton almost 
exactly measures the wage per hour of the agricultural 
laborers who produce that crop. We arrive at that through 
the simple formula of considering the way we handle the 
cotton crop. Throughout all the South it is customary, 
where a man rents cotton land on halves, that he gets one- 
half of the gross production and supplies the labor for the 
production. The landlord furnishes the teams, the tools, 
and the land, but the laborer gets one-half, whether it be in 
kind or whether it be in wages, one-half of the gross pro- 
duction, or 250 pounds out of each bale. 

According to all of the agricultural colleges and all those 
who have studied it, it takes 250 man-hours to produce a bale 
of cotton. That means that for every hour that man works 
he gets just what 1 pound of cotton brings on the market. 
Cotton selling at 7.90 in Waco, Tex., now, less than 8 cents a 
pound, means that the man who made that cotton crop got 
less than 8 cents an hour for his work, and they do not work 
all the time, because the average cotton farmer and the 
average cotton hand only puts in a few weeks in the spring, 
rides a cultivator a few days in the summer, and picks for 
a few weeks in the fall. The average income of the citizens 
of one of my counties in the Cotton Belt in Texas this last 
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year was 13 cents per day. You talk to me about what peo- 
ple should earn in wages! We are making 13 cents per day 
in the cotton fields. We are making less than 8 cents per 
hour for the wage of those who toil and produce that crop. 
Think of it. I just want you to think of it as man to man. 
What are you going to do about it? Are you going to sit 
idly by here and say, “We are not concerned with the prob- 
lems of the cotton farmer”? Are you going to say that 
because, perchance, he lives only in one section of this 
Nation that you cannot be concerned about him? 

My friends, these cotton farmers make up 25 percent of 
the population of this Nation—30,000,000 people. What 
purchasing power can there be in those 30,000,000 people to 
buy your fabricated articles, to buy your dairy products, and 
to buy your machinery? How can we purchase on an income 
of 13 cents a day? Remember that 8-cent cotton means 8 
cents an hour wages. You cannot get away from it. What 
are you going to do about it? Are you going to say, “We 
are not interested in that man?” There have been those 
who said it on this floor. Go back and think what that 
will do in your district. Do you want to open the markets 
of the South to sell your manufactured articles? Do you 
want to pass a bill that will give to 30,000,000 people buying 
power? This agricultural bill is the only possibility of giving 
the buying power. 

Frankly, I have to confess that I do not know that the 
bill which we have before us will give us the buying power 
that is necessary to furnish a market for your products, but 
we must make an effort at this Congress to secure an agri- 
cultural bill that will give to the farmer not simply a living, 
but we have to go farther than that. We have to go far 
enough to say that we will increase the income of the agri- 
cultural regions of this Nation. Until we have increased the 
income of the agricultural regions of this Nation, you will 
not have any lasting prosperity in any section of this Na- 
tion. There is no way under heaven whereby you can sell 
your manufactured articles to a man who is making 13 cents 
a day. You might as well talk about selling goods on the 
pauper markets of Asia. Yet, bear in mind that the cotton 
South is within the United States. 

Of course, I cannot tell how the parliamentary situation 
will develop, but I hope it may become possible to offer a 
complete substitute for the cotton section of this bill so 
that we may have a measure that will definitely guarantee an 
increased income to our cotton farmers and so that we 
may at the same time make provision to give advantage to 
that farm operator who farms his land with tenant families 
rather than to the landlord who forces his tenants on relief. 
If the Nation is to have buying power, the farm bill must 
guarantee a much higher price for a substantial portion of 
our cotton crop than we received this year. If the Govern- 
ment is to assist in bringing about this increased income it 
should be distributed to the largest possible number of family 
units. 

Think it over, my friends, and see if we cannot arrive at 
some measure whereby we can be sure that with the passage 
of this bill our farmers will get an increased income. When 
we have done that we will have rendered the greatest serv- 
ice that we can, not only to the South, not only to agricul- 
ture, but to the United States. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpock] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with great interest to the impassioned speeches of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace]. I realize the perplexities of 
our situation now that we are attempting to better the lot of 
the dirt farmers, representing as they do so many millions 
of our people, and at the same time at this special session to 
better the lot of the great mass of unorganized labor, which 
is the hope of Members from the industrial sections. 

My far-away Southwestern State of Arizona is, after all, 
only a drop in the bucket in its productive capacity in farm 
output and is not highly industrialized, either; but I sincerely 
entertain a double hope that we can plan to do something by 
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way of wage and hour legislation that will increase the pur- 
chasing power, as my friend from North Dakota would have 
it, on the part of those unorganized in labor, and at the same 
time better the lot of the farming class, as my friend from 
Texas has just indicated. 

A witty Frenchman one time said, “All generalities are 
untrue, including this one.” Somebody else said that you 
cannot indict a nation, I think we might also say of a 
bill so complex as this measure—touching all the agricultural 
interests of the Nation—that we cannot accurately say it is 
perfect or even that it is entirely good. I feel that there 
are some rank discriminations in this bill. I am inclined to 
favor it rather than something we might get in lieu of it, 
not being sure what we might get in lieu of it. However, 
I want to add my small yoice to what has already been said 
in one respect by way of criticism, namely, the unfairness of 
this restrictive measure to irrigated areas in the West re- 
cently devoted to cotton. The State of New Mexico, a new, 
developing region, would suffer a 25-percent reduction under 
this measure; which is much more than the average reduc- 
tion for the entire Cotton Belt, according to the bill. The 
State of Arizona will receive, under this bill, twice the re- 
duction contemplated for the entire cotton area. The State 
of California will receive three times the reduction con- 
templated for the entire cotton area. 

So, Mr. Chairman, speaking for the whole Southwest in 
regard to the cotton farmers, I ask that this inequality be 
recognized and some remedy offered. We are willing to 
take the same average reduction that all other cotton lands 
must suffer, but two or three times the average reduction 
for us will be a death-dealing blow. 

These new lands in the far Southwest have been wrested 
from the desert at great sacrifice and cost to courageous 
individuals. In much of this new land the Federal Govern- 
ment has a stake. It will not pay the Government, any 
more than it would be justice to the individuals, to throw 
these acres back into the desert. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, my friend from North Dakota 
[Mr. BurpicK] told the brethren present that there were 25 of 
them. I question his statistics. The last time I counted 
there were 32, but some have gone out since, which reminds 
me of the story of the Southern darkey who was sent out to 
count the chickens. He came back and said: “Massa, there’s 
29 of ’em. There’s one other that runs ‘round so fast I 
couldn’t count him.” So many Members have been running 
around since the figures were given by the gentleman from 
North Dakota that I cannot seriously question him; but there 
are other of his statistics I want to question, and I may take 
the opportunity in the course of the reading of the bill and 
the 5-minute debate to make you the speech that seems 
to be required. It will be a tandem speech, so to speak, parts 
of it tacked on sections as opportunity permits, I am telling 
you this so you can tell the rest of the Congress in order 
that they may be in attendance and hear these gems as 
they come along. 

In the course of them I may elaborate on some more of 
the statistics of my friend from North Dakota who tells 
us that there are 50,000,000 people in this country who are 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. I thought that nobody 
could exaggerate more in this particular than the gentleman 
who originally gave out the statement that one-third of the 
American people are ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed. 
Now that our colleague gets it up to 50,000,000, I am wonder- 
ing whether I may not outdo him by saying that 125,000,000 
people in this country are ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed. 
There are those who possibly might say that we are all 
ill-fed down in the House Restaurant. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I may be able to bring forward some evidence to 


that effect. 

I also want to call attention to the statistics of the 
gentleman from Alabama who, if I understood him right, 
said there never was a time when the farmers of our 
country were prosperous. Now, there was a time when all 
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the people of the country were farmers; so he too may be 
indulging in hyperbole. I think that is the word for it, 
hyperbole. So, I do not know just where to stop. I may 
even agree that there has not for 900 or even 9,000 years 
been a time when anybody in the world was prosperous. 

These things, gentlemen, may intimate to you what is to 
follow. In the movies nowadays in between the more im- 
portant films there is shown a list of attractions to come, 
a tiresome list but doubtless good publicity; and so, even 
though I bore you with my announcement of things that 
are to come, yet as a matter of publicity, I ask you to tell 
other Members that somebody in the course of this pro- 
longed discussion will speak for 125,000,000 people, the 
consumers of the United States of America. 

They have had no defense. At least one word should be 
said in their behalf. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8505) to provide for the conseryation of national soil 
resources, and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr, BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
the text of a short -bill I have introduced, as well as a letter 
from the National Civil Service Reform League addressed 
to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the undistributed- 
profits tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, December 2, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold a 
public hearing on H. R. 8532, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy 
therein declared, and for other purposes, in room 219, 
House Office Building, on Thursday, December 2, 1937, at 10 
a. m. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, at 
10:30 a. m., on Thursday, December 2, 1937, for hearing on 
H. R. 8349, for executive consideration of cancelation of 
citizenship of certain naturalized persons. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

861. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a letter from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army, dated November 27, 1937, for- 
warding statements of the cost of manufactures at the 
armory and arsenals named therein, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1937, was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. CROWE: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 7259. 
A bill to authorize the conveyance by the United States to the 
city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain tract of land in the 
town site of Ketchikan; with amendment (Rept. No. 1647). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BINDERUP: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 
7778. A bill to amend section 26, title I, chapter 1, of the 
act entitled “An act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 6, 1900; with amendment (Rept. No. 1648). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 7827. 
A bill to authorize public-utility districts in the Territory of 
Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1649). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8561) to 
make crop, feed, and seed loans from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration refundable by 10-year installment contracts; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 8562) to clarify the act ap- 
proved February 18, 1931 (46 Stat. 1171), entitled “An act 
to provide for the deportation of aliens convicted and sen- 
tenced for violation of any law regulating traffic in nar- 
cotics”; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. WALLGREN: A bill (H. R. 8563) to amend section 
13 of the act of March 4, 1915, as amended on June 25, 1936, 
entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish ar- 
rest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and to se- 
cure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; 
and to promote safety at sea”; to maintain discipline on 
shipboard; and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TOWEY: A bill (H. R. 8564) to establish a na- 
tional foundation for the purpose of promoting research 
into the cause, prevention, methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of cancer, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8565) defining 
the compensation of persons holding positions as deputy 
clerks and commissioners of United States district courts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACON: Resolution (H. Res. 365) authorizing an 
investigation and study of the broadcasting industry, of 
broadcasting in the United States, and of interstate and 
foreign communication by radio; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8566) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary R. Schreiber; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: A bill (H. R. 8567) for the relief 
of Margaret B. Nonnenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8568) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ida A. Shaffer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 8569) for the relief of Filiberto 
A. Bonaventura; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. McFARLANE: A bill (H. R. 8570) for the relief of 
Friend John Root; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8571) granting 6 months’ pay to Mrs. 
Vallie M. Current; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTON: A bill (H. R. 8572) for the relief of W. O. 
West; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8573) for the relief of the Georgia Marble Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8574) to cor- 
rect the military record of Edward Lasky; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. f 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3472. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of J. P. 
Montgomery, chief conductor, and C. W. McCaskill, secre- 
tary, Division No. 88, O. R. C., Ennis, Tex., favoring the 
wage and hour bill and also the farm bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

3473. By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution of the Michigan 
State Poultry Improvement Association, opposing regulation 
of hours and wages in hatchery operation except under that 
classification which shall apply to all agricultural labor; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

3474. Also, resolution of National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, Branch No. 1, Detroit, Mich., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 8065 and Senate bill 2875; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

3475. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of Matthew C. Hayes 
and others, of Chester, Pa., concerning House bill 2257; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Pore, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
December 1, 1937, was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. POPE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Davis King Pepper 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pi 
Austin Donahey Lee Pope 
Balley Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender R 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Borah Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
dges Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Glass McKellar Smith 
Bulkley Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulow reen Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Burke Guffey Miller Townsend 
Byrd Hale Minton 
Byrnes Harrison Moore dings 
Capper Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Neely an Nuys 
Chavez Herring Norris Wagner 
Clark Hitchcock Nye Walsh 
Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. Overton te 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucueEs], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
NOLDS] are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is absent on 
important public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AnpREws], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. LEwis] are unavoidably detained. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have 

answered to their rames. A quorum is present. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Mississippi Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Canton, Miss., favoring the 
enactment of the so-called Wagner-Van Nuys antilynching 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a letter from William F. Otto, 
of Scranton, Pa., enclosing copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the Master Brewers’ 
Association of America, at Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against 
any reduction in the duty on imported beer, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the annual fall 
convention of the Genesee Conference Epworth League of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Lima, N. Y., en- 
dorsing the policy of the Government in relation to the recent 
Brussels conference on the Nine Power Treaty regarding 
principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning 
China, and favoring arbitration of the present Sino-Japanese 
conflict, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO POSTMASTER APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. McKELLAR. From the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads I report back favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (S. 3022) to amend the law relating to appointment 
of postmasters, and I submit a report (No. 1296) thereon. 
It is desired that the minority views to be submitted by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] for himself, 
Mr. Logan, and Mr. La FoLLETTE, and the individual views 
to be submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] be printed, together with the report of the com- 
mittee. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the hill as reported 
be printed in the Recor», together with the several reports. 
I think the country as well as Senators should be informed 
of them through that means. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is rather an unusual 
request. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know how long the report is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not seen the individual views 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivces], but the 
committee report is not very long. 

Mr. McNARY. The report usually speaks for itself when 
printed as a document and is open to wide distribution and 
circulation. I should like to have the matter referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I withdraw the request for print- 
ing in the Recorp and merely ask that the report, with the 
minority views, be printed. 

Mr. McNARY. My objection is a very fair one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I realize that. I am not complaining 
at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be received and printed, and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On behalf of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Logan], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLETTE], and myself, I ask consent to submit minority 
views on the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask consent to submit my individual 
views on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the minority 
and individual views just presented on Senate bill 3022 will 
be received and printed, together with the report of the 
committee. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON REORGANIZATION OF THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr. HAYDEN. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 201, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

LXxxII-——46 
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There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 201) sub- 
mitted by Mr. AsHurst on November 30, 1937, was read, 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of 
the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to have printed for its use 1,000 additional copies each of parts 
1 and 2 of the hearings held during the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress before the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
on the bill (S. 1392) to reorganize the judicial branch of the 
Government. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS—PENSIONS TO CIVIL WAR 
WIDOWS 

Mr. HAYDEN. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 203, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 203), 
submitted by Mr. McGILL on December 1, 1937, was read, 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 
of the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Pensions be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 2,000 additional copies of the hearings held 
during the first session of the Seventy-fifth before the 
Committee on Pensions of the Senate on the bill (S. 2219) 
granting pensions to certain widows of veterans of the Civil War. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the nomination of D. Lawrence Groner, of Vir- 
ginia, to be chief justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

(Mr. Cope.anp introduced Senate bill 3078, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3079) for the relief of George W. Breckenridge; 
and 

A bill (S. 3080) for the relief of John R. Marlow; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3081) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
grant to the city of Fargo, N. Dak., an easement over a cer- 
tain tract of land owned by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3082) for the relief of William E. Gantt, Sr.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3083) to amend section 4311 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to vessels engaged in the coasting trade or 
fisheries; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MINTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 229) directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the policies employed by 
manufacturers in distributing motor vehicles and the policies 
of dealers in selling motor vehicles at retail as these policies 
affect the public interest; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce 

By Mr. VAN NUYS and Mr. MINTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 230) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to proclaim October 
11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) for the relief of Nicho- 
las Casale; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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AMENDMENTS TO MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask consent to intro- 
duce a bill for reference to the Committee on Commerce. 
It is a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act. The amend- 
ments to the act have been prepared by the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

I may say to those who are interested, particularly to 
members of the Committee on Commerce, that there is a 
committee print showing the present law in roman type, 
the proposed new matter in italics, and the matter to be 
stricken out in line type, and then, following each amend- 
ment, an explanation of its purpose. I think this print will 
be illuminating. The hearing, so far as Government wit- 
nesses are concerned, will begin Wednesday of next week and 
for the general public the following week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT., Without objection, the bill will 
be received and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 3078) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Georce, Mr. Haren, and Mr. Pore each submitted 
an amendment, and Mr. BYRD, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. PEP- 
PER each submitted amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, respectively, to the bill (S. 2787) to provide an ade- 
quate and balanced flow of the major agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. OVERTON. I submit two amendments to the pending 
bill and ask that they be printed, printed in the Recorp, and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received, printed, printed in the Recorp, and lie 
on the table. 

The amendments submitted by Mr, Overton and intended 
to be proposed by him to Senate bill 2787, the agricultural 
relief bill, are as follows: 

On page 35, line 5, after the word “State”, insert a semicolon and 
the following: "Provided, however, That the lands devoted to 
crops for market other than cotton shall be excluded in deter- 
mining tilled lands under this subsection (1).” 

On page 36, line 6, after the words “in such year”, insert a semi- 
colon and the following: “Provided, however, That the lands de- 


voted to crops for market other than cotton shall be excluded in 
determining tilled lands under this subsection (2).” 


ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION— 
LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. SMITH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
205), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 137, agreed to July 27, 1937, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, relative to an investigation of 
certain activities of the American Cotton ve Association, 
is hereby continued in full force and effect, and that the limit of 
expenditures that may be made under authority of such resolution 
is hereby increased by $25,000 and shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a telegram from the Michigan State highway com- 
missioner regarding road appropriations and my answer to 
him may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LANSING, MicH., November 29, 1937. 
Hon, ARTHUR H. 


VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

You no doubt realize the great influence on Michigan's pros- 
perity of the continuation of regular Federal-aid highway appro- 
bata Two of our three major industries of this State are 

T dependent upon roads, and 5 upon a continua- 

the development of our road system. The manu- 
facture of automobiles will not continue to expand unless our road 
system continues to expand. The development of our tourist trade 
in Michigan, which amounted to over $400,000,000 last year, cannot 
continue to support our a without better roads. In view of 
this urgency in Michigan, and in order not to create a heavier 
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burden of welfare relief I urge you more strongly than ever before 
to support an increased allotment for Federal-aid highways. A 
specific gasoline tax is levied by the Federal Government on mo- 
torists in proportion to the number of miles they drive. This Fed- 
eral tax on gasoline far exceeds governmental aid for highways 
and is not to Michigan’s best interest. 
Morray D. VANWAGONER, 
Michigan State Highway Commissioner. 


DECEMBER 2, 1937. 
Hon, Murray D. VAN WAGONER, 
Michigan State Highway Commissioner, 
|, Mich. 

My Dear Mr. VAN Waconer: Your telegram of November 29, 
urging continuing Federal highway appropriations on an emer- 
gency basis, reached me the same day that the President officially 
recommended to Congress that these appropriations be reduced 
“because of the necessity for taking defini 


course, I do not know whether you were anticipating the Presi- 
dent’s message, or whether you were making your request in 
ignorance of the Presidential position. In the latter event you 
will, of course, wish me to disregard your request. 

I have the greatest respect for your knowledge of Michigan 
highway needs, and I am always disposed, whenever possible, to 
go along with your recommendations. But I also have the deep 
conviction that, unless the Federal Government promptly quits 
living beyond its income, there will be a disaster to the public 
credit which will desperately harm us all. There will also be an 
inflationary trend which will crucify our people on the cross of 
high costs of living. Furthermore, there can be no possible sta- 
bilization of business and no possible escape from the present de- 
pression unless we can get back the “confidence” which requires, 
among other things, a balanced Budget—the “confidence” upon 
which jobs for millions of our unemployed depend. 

You are entirely justified in emphasizing the importance of more 
and better highways in the interest of Michigan’s great motor 
industry and its great “summer playground” trade. But even 
more important to these Michigan interests is the restoration of 
a sound national economy under which there will be a wide- 
spread purchasing power to buy our cars and to visit our vacation 
lands. 


Therefore, I am forced to the conclusion that, if the President 
has finally determined to reduce Federal expenditures sufficiently 
to balance the Budget and restore a sound public credit, he is 
sustained by the larger considerations of public welfare in Mich- 
igan and throughout the Union; and since I have long been ad- 
vocating the course upon which he now appears to have embarked, 
I shall support him in this movement, provided it proves to be 
an a te and comprehensive movement which promises real 
results. 

Personally, I should choose other places to start the Federal 
economies upon which-tax relief and credit saving must depend. 
But I cannot put myself in the equivocal position of advocating 
economy in the abstract and deserting it in the concrete. “In 
the concrete” has a significant double meaning where highway 
economies are concerned. I am not entitled to criticize the 
President for prodigal spending if I decline to follow him when he 
chooses to reform. 

It is to be remembered that the President is by no means pro- 
posing to abandon Federal highway aid, which has mounted to a 
staggering total in excess of $3,000,000,000 in the last 20 years. 
He is still proposing to spend in excess of one hundred millions a 
year on Federal highway aid. 

May I add an expression of my hope that we may soon match 
these reductions in highway grants with a fully equivalent reduc- 
tion in Federal taxes on motor cars and gasoline. Nothing could 
be of greater importance to our motor industry and our tourist 
trade for which you most appropriately bespeak an emphatic 
interest. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to exchange these views 
with you. 

With warm personal regards and best wishes, 

Cordially and faithfully, 
A. H. VANDENBERG. 


FEDERAL CROP CONTROL AND THE TAX BURDEN 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, since the 1st of July of this 
year the traveling solicitors of the Farm Journal have per- 
sonally polled about 40,000 farmers in 23 States, exclusive of 
the South. The question asked these farmers was: “Are you 
in favor of Federal crop control?” This is a very direct, 
simple, and fair question. In Pennsylvania, which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent, 5,024 farmers voted “no” 
and only 159 farmers voted “yes.” This poll, insofar as 
Pennsylvania is concerned, represents my observation of 
agricultural investment there, both as shown by my constant 
visitation in rural communities and through correspondence. 
My explanation of this refusal of the Pennsylvania farmer 
to ask for Federal crop control is that he has learned through 
crop diversification how to manage his own production to 
advantage. 
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While we are discussing the farm bill, for which there is 
apparently little demand from Pennsylvania farmers, my 
office is flooded with innumerable petitions from labor and 
business that something be done immediately to ease the 
burden of taxes. I understand that President Roosevelt has 
said that, so far as he is concerned, tax revision may be 
undertaken at once. However, we find ourselves in discus- 
sion as to how penalties may be applied to American farm- 
ers if they refuse to abide by quotas imposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under this proposed legislation. We are 
not busy as we should be busy, following last Monday eve- 
ning’s eloquent radio address of the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], in the effort to relieve the Nation 
from the galling chains of the undistributed-profits tax and 
the capital-gains tax. Moreover, we have no assurance that 
this will be the first order of business at the regular session 
of Congress. Opinion is general that the one thing most 
imperatively needed right now is tax relief. A number of 
Senators, my very able colleagues, have said this forcefully 
on the floor of the Senate during the last few days. It 
should be a matter of concern to all of us. We have tried 
governmental pump priming to the tune of $20,000,000,000. 
The experiment as conducted did not make for permanent 
prosperity. Now, if there is to be any hope of lifting the 
Nation out of a financial and economic recession which has 
plunged us downward with greater rapidity than the shock 
of 1929, we must give free labor and business a chance. 
Failure to do this will leave an indelible mark of futility 
upon this administration. I ask to have printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks a statement from a Phila- 
delphia businessman, Mr. Shelby Cullom Davis, which is an 
excellent epitome of hundreds of letters which have come to 
my office recently. Also, I ask to have printed an editorial 
from the Easton Express, which is the recognized Democratic 
newspaper of Northampton County, Pa. The editorial is en- 
titled “Let Business Alone,” and appeared in the issue of 
November 27. The editor of the Easton Express, Mr. Wil- 
liam Robertson, I am informed, was an original supporter 
of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in what business Mr. Davis, to whom he has 
referred, and who wrote the letter about farming, is engaged? 
Is he the editor of a farm journal? 

Mr. DAVIS. No. Mr. Jenkins is the editor of the farm 
journal. 

Mr. POPE. In what business is Mr. Davis engaged? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Davis is a businessman in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. POPE. In what business is he engaged? 

Mr. DAVIS. He is connected with the W. S. Wasserman 
Co., of Philadelphia. 

Mr. POPE. What does that company manufacture? 

Mr. DAVIS. They are investment counselors. They advise 
those who have money to invest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the letter and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX AS A FACTOR IN CURRENT BUSINESS 

RECESSION 

In a great many personal and confidential interviews with cor- 
poration executives throughout the United States I have found 
keen resentment, bordering upon uni hatred, of the un- 
distributed-profits tax. These executives believe that while gov- 
ernmental regulation to maintain fair competition is desirable, the 
law in question penalizes the prudent and would result in a 
staggering wave of corporate bankruptcies in the event of a serious 
depression. It is true, they argue, that the undistributed-profits 
tax at present tends to increase mass purchasing power through 
its forced disbursement of corporate savings. However, because 
of it corporation managers hesitate to spend funds for plant 
rehabilitation and expansion—both because of fear of still further 
governmental intervention into the corporate sphere and because 
of just plain lack of surplus funds. 

Although the undistributed-profits tax appears to be the spear- 
head of business opposition to the New Deal, it is my considered 
opinion that repeal of this measure alone would be insufficient 


to attract the new capital investment that the capitalistic system 
needs annually injected into the stream of the country’s pur- 
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chasing power. During the period 1924-29 a monthly average of 
$250,000,000 in new money was subscribed for in our security 
markets and spent for new plant and equipment to the benefit 
of mass power. During the period 1932-36 the 
monthly average of new money dropped to $35,000,000 and in its 
stead the Federal Government spent a monthly average of $250,- 
000,000 over and above the 1924-29 average. This Federal money 
took the place of the new money monthly injected into the system 
through the medium of private savings. 

The difference between the two methods obviously is that under a 
system of private investment of savings the individual judges and 
bears the profit or loss of each investment, which takes the form of 
an article so useful to society that it will produce a profit. Under 
Federal investment the tangible form this investment takes does 
not of necessity prove so useful as to produce a profit. Moreover, 
the Nation as a whole must bear the debt, and unwise invest- 
ment is not canceled out until national bankruptcy sets in instead 
of through the individual bankruptcy method which daily indi- 
cates the unwise judgments of individuals made within the sys- 
tem. The outlook for private investment of savings is black not 
because of the undistributed-surplus tax alone but because of 
the profit outlook generally. There is a widespread feeling among 
corporate executives that under the New Deal, profits are suspected 
and looked at askance as something almost unrighteous and 
unholy. The New Deal has translated this philosophy into prac- 
tical form by its moral underwriting of labor’s attempt to raise 
wages and at the same time by its attempt to put a roof over 
prices, thus putting the “squeeze” on business profits. What man, 
banker or worker, in his right senses would invest his savings in 
an enterprise under these circumstances? It is superficial to look 
at business profits thus far in 1937 as representing the current 
condition, for these profits in many cases were obtained through 
favorable forward buying of raw materials while the price spiral 
was still ascending, and the gross business of the country was at 
a high level while this excessive forward buying was under way. 
The fall of the stock market represents, in my view, a belated but 
correct interpretation of the profit outlook as differentiated from 
past profits, and the outlook would seem to be for still lower 
prices until the profit outlook is cleared. 

Unfortunately for the country, the business community has 
grown increasingly skeptical of breathing spells emanating from 
the present occupant of the White House. Corporation executives 
recall the widely proclaimed brea of the autumn of 
1935 and the olive branch held out to the utilities before the 
elections of 1936. These breathing spells were shortlived and it 
will take a great deal of persuasion and, what is more important, 
actual deeds to prove to handlers of investment and corporate 
funds that the present rumored breathing spell is not but an- 
other piece of Presidential strategy to insure success for the elec- 
tions of 1938 before completing the surgical operation necessary to 
transform the United States from a system of private capitalism 
with governmental regulation into a system of State capitalism 
under the management of government regulated and appointed 
individuals, 

Many New Dealers are inclined to shrug their shoulders at the 
mention of frightened capital and demand—wWhat are they going 
to do with the money? The answer is plain, and it is this: 
That it is better for a man to have his savings in the form of 
cash so that he can use it for his own wants on demand than 
to have it invested in bricks and mortar and machinery where 
it is liable not only to governmental taxes but, very often, if he 
insists upon income, to the charge that property rights are being 
placed before human rights. Property owners, being human, too, 
will prefer to keep their uninvested funds in cash balances where 
they can be used to meet current expenses rather than expose 
them to the illiquidity of bricks and mortar where they would by 
no means meet their own personal satisfactions. 

It is sometimes stated that the recovery should be continued 
under the stimulus of Federal spending and that private invest- 
ment is no more needed now than during the 1933-37 recovery. 
However, it is exceedingly questionable whether the Government 
could increase its deficits now after 8 years of steady deficits and 
still maintain its credit; and this growing lack of faith in the 
national credit would so paralyze private enterprise as to insure 
not only a first-class domestic hoarding of dollars but a move- 
ment of funds from this country on the part of the capital 
“sophisticates” who have studied the problem of safeguarding 
capital from the international viewpoint. It is believed in busi- 
ness circles that a continuation of priming-the-pump policies, 
now that such policies have proved a failure, at least to their satis- 
faction, would mark the serious beginning of a trend which would 
lead inevitably to close Federal control akin to dictatorship over 
the economic actions and eventually over the intellectual and 
spiritual life of American citizens. 

It is these reasons, gleaned from constant contacts with corpo- 
ration managers, which lead me to the belief that the repeal of 
the undistributed-profits tax would prove a welcome but passing 
palliative to the current distress of business and that the lasting 
remedy lies in an enduring about face in the administration’s at- 
titude toward business so that free and competitive business enter- 
prise is honestly regarded as a creator of employment and a dis- 
burser of mass purchasing power and as such should be encouraged 
to the common good of all, 

SHELBY CULLOM Davis. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1937. 
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[From the Easton (Pa.) Express of November 27, 1937] 
LET BUSINESS ALONE 


ess of political considerations and irrespective of party 
lines, the time has come for the American people to say to the 
administration at Washington, “Let business alone!” 

With stock quotations at their lowest figures since 1931, with 
business, large and small, almost at a standstill, compared with 
normal activities, with unemployment still at a menacingly large 
figure, and with the national debt at nearly $39,000,000,000, the 
22 of this country are faced with a serious condition and not 
a theory. 

When we say that the administration should “let business alone,” 
we mean just that. 

We mean that taxes on potential business expansion and enter- 
prise should cease. 

We mean that the Government should give business a free rein 
save in those spheres where the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are presumed to have jurisdiction. 

Inequitable taxes, unjust regulation, and a paternalism, the like 
of which was never dreamed of by the founding fathers of this 
32 are sapping the very lifeblood of trade, commerce, and 

usiness, 

The Government continues to live on borrowed money and to 
store up gigantic debts for the future on borrowed money. 

The Government continues to pay an arbitrary and artificial 
price for gold and thereby pile up dangerous reserves. 

It continues to legalize, or to strive to legalize, the fixing of 
prices on the farms and in coal industries. 

It continues to hamper the railroads with questionable restric- 
tions on their commerce and operations, while the truck traffic is 
allowed to compete on the highways with little or no regulation 
other than that provided by the States. 

The Government itself talks economy while it continues to be 
one of the greatest spending agencies in the country’s history. 

With civilian workers, relief recipients, and C. C. C. men ex- 
cluded, the Government itself, working a total staff of 829,193, 
has the largest pay roll the Nation has ever known. 

Among other things, the administration, by its insistence upon 
exercising a rigid and unwarranted paternalism over business, has 
created distrust for self-rule by the people; it has raised up a 
monopoly in government itself and it has well-nigh destroyed 
the competitive spirit in this country which for more than 100 
years gave America a leading place in the commerce and trade 
of the world. 

The situation transcends party lines. It strikes at the roots of 
the democracy which we had come to look upon as the highest 
type of government in the affairs of man. 

Business needs more than a breathing spell. It needs confidence. 
It needs the feeling that it will be treated as justly as any other 
American group will be treated. 

It needs the assurance that its money will be safe; that its 
economies will be protected; that its desire to grow and expand 
will not be hampered by inequitable restrictions and that both 
in Federal commissions and in the courts it will be received on an 
equal footing with all other American participants in proper causes. 

The time has certainly come when the Government should let 
business alone, so that the people of this country—those identified 
with capital and those identified with labor alike—can grow and 
prosper and move forward to their rightful destiny. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS—SHOE INDUSTRY—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR LODGE 

Mr. Austin asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Senator Lovce, published in the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser of November 28, 1937, entitled, 
“Shoe Industry Must Have Pact Delay,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY—ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY 

GENERAL CUMMINGS 

Mr. McAnoo asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor an address on the subject of The Unsolved Prob- 
lem of Monopoly, delivered by Hon. Homer Cummings, At- 
torney General of the United States, at a meeting of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America in New York 
City, November 29, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ADDRESS BY HON. JESSE H. JONES AT THE OIL WORLD EXPOSITION 


(Mr. SHEPPARD asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record an address delivered by Hon. Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, be- 
fore the Independent Petroleum Association of America at 
Houston, Tex., October 14, 1937, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF BROADCASTING—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM 
S. PALIY 

(Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Mr. William S. Paley, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, on the subject The 
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American System of Broadcasting, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
PRODUCTION OF BASIC COMMODITIES IN RELATION TO THE MONE- 
TARY SITUATION 

(Mr, Smrrx asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
REcorD copy of a telegram addressed to him on August 13, 
1937, by Fred H. Sexauer, chairman of the monetary com- 
mittee, National Cooperative Council, on the subject of the 
production of cotton and other basic commodities in rela- 
tion to the domestic and foreign monetary situations, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
WAGE-HOUR BILL—LETTER FROM WILLIAM GREEN TO REPRESENTA- 

TIVE NORTON 

(Mr. Bripces asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from William Green to Representative 
Norton on the subject of the wage-hour bill, published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of November 23, 1937, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FLOOD CONTROL—ARTICLE BY BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


(Mr. Bripces asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an article on the subject of Flood Control, pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript of December 1, 1937, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SIXTEEN WASTED DAYS—EDITORIAL IN MANCHESTER UNION 


(Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an editorial published in the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union of December 1, 1937, headed “Sixteen Wasted Days,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate recessed yes- 
terday it was understood by the Senate as well as the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, then presiding, that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] should be recognized this morn- 
=o ER the Chair recognizes the Senator from New 

0 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The morning press refers to a letter sent 
by Secretary Wallace to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Popz! 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] in opposition 
to some provisions of the pending bill. I have not had an 
opportunity to see the letter. I am anxious that it may be 
read to the Senate, I hope that before the Senator from 
New York proceeds we may have it read by the clerk. I 
think the letter is in the possession of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore]. 

Mr.COPELAND. I am glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ore- 
gon rose I had asked the Senator from New York sotto voce 
to yield for the very purpose of introducing the letter. I 
now request that the clerk read the letter to which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 1, 1937. 
Hon. James P. Porn, 
Hon. GEORGE MCGILL, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATORS: This letter is written in response to inquiries 
which have been made by different Members of the Senate about 
my views, and those of the Department of Agriculture, concerning 
S. 2787, the proposed Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937, which 
is now being debated in the Senate. 


First, may I express m appreciation for the vast 


y personal 
amount of sincere work and study that the authors of this bill 
have devoted to the problems that are dealt with in the measure, 
I appreciate also the references that have been made in the debate 
in the Senate to the fact that original impetus for the new farm 
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act was given by a national conference of farm leaders which was 
called by me to meet in Washington on February 8 and 9, 1937. 

I have already made known to you, to the Agricultural Commit- 
tees of Congress, and to the public my support of the principles 
back of this legislation. In a statement before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives on May 27, 1937, I ad- 
vocated those principles as set forth in the companion bill to this 
measure. The two fundamental purposes of the bill, I said, were 
safeguarding the Nation’s food supply through the ever-normal 
granary storage plan, and the protection of farm income. I char- 
acterized the proposed legislation as having great and permanent 
public interest. 

These opinions I still hold. Indeed, the fall in prices of cotton, 
corn, hogs, and wheat in recent months, the simultaneous decline 
in business activity, and the serious agricultural problems in pros- 
pect for the future all point to an increasing need for legislation 
of the kind that you have sponsored. I am heartily in favor of 
early enactment of this legislation with, however, changes which 
I am suggesting herewith. I am convinced that you and the farm 
leaders who have worked with you have been performing a genuine 
service to agriculture. But I believe that some amendments would 
make the bill still more useful to the farmers and the Nation. 

My statement of last May 27 submitted certain suggestions to 
Congress. Among them were recommendations that the cost of 
the bill be kept in line with the President’s fiscal program, that 
the adjustable tariff proposal be eliminated from the bill, and that 
the measure might be revised to include both a provision for 
downward graduation of large payments and a rule for the divi- 
sion of payments between landlord and tenant or per. I 
appreciate that in revising the bill consideration has been given to 
these suggestions in the Agricultural Committees of both Houses of 


Congress. 

One of the most urgent recommendations I made at that time, 
however, was that “because of the vital interest involved, the 
ever-normal-granary features for wheat and corn should be 
atrengthened in such a way as to give consumers the protection 
of greater reserves than the present draft of the measure contem- 
plates.” 

These ever-normal-granary provisions are a vital part of the 
bill. I said in my statement of May 27 that these provisions in 
the draft then under consideration called for maintaining carry- 
overs which would fall short of adequate ever-normal-granary 
supplies for corn and wheat. The Pope-McGill bill as introduced 
in the Senate on July 15 recognized this deficiency, however, and 
wisely provided for substantially larger reserves. In this form, 
with the inclusion of the provisions for these increased reserve 
supplies, the bill became the subject of hearings in all parts of 
the country. The ever-normal-granary feature won widespread 
approval from both the producers and the consumers because it 
gave an increased margin of safety against crop shortage, and also 
because, with provision for more stable supplies, it would help to 
fron out extreme fluctuations in price. 

But the bill reported on November 22 by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and in the form now before the Sen- 
ate would reduce the reserve supply levels for both wheat and 
corn substantially below those provided in the Pope-McGill bill as 
introduced last July. Of course, I know that the reason for making 
this reduction was apprehension on the part of some that in- 
creases in reserves might depress corn and wheat prices. But the 
bill seems to be already well guarded against this. The reserves 
of both corn and wheat would be tightly held off the market until 
needed. The loans on corn, and to some degree on wheat, would 
be protective, and the plan would be backed up by marketing 
quotas. It seems to me that if the consumers are going to grant 
to farmers the right to protect agriculture against surpluses, the 
farmers have a duty to protect consumers against crop shortage 
by including an effective ever-normal granary as an essential part 
of their program. In its present form, the machinery of the bill 
would be intended not to build up and maintain reserves of corn 
and wheat at the levels proposed in the original Pope-McGill bill, 
but rather to prevent them from reaching those levels. 

I earnestly recommend that the Pope-McGill bill’s ever-normal- 
granary reserve supply requirements, with an increase somewhat 
above the Pope-McGill figure for corn, be restored to the commit- 
tee bill to the end that this vital feature will become a part of 
the new farm act. The definition of normal supplies in the com- 
mittee bill should include the average carry-over, which is now 
wholly excluded in the case of corn and only half included in the 
case of wheat. 

I also earnestly recommend that the Senate consider the possi- 
bilities of using provisions which have already been carefully 
worked out in the Pope crop-insurance bill in connection with the 
wheat-reserve feature of this pending measure. If the Pope- 
McGill bill’s reserve-supply level for wheat is restored to the com- 
mittee bill, this level might be made inclusive of accumulations of 
wheat paid in as insurance premiums. 

One consequence of the committee bill's reductions in the 
ever-normal-granary reserve supplies is to make the bill more 
restrictive than necessary. This would result in frequent use of 
marketing quotas. If these quotas are intended to hold supplies 
of wheat and corn at about average levels, and cotton supplies 
at even less, the quota system apparently would have to be em- 
ployed in most years. But in the long run the farm program 
is most likely to work if the use of extreme measures is confined 
to emergencies and if the methods ordinarily employed are mod- 
erate. It has always been my thought that marketing quotas 
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should not be used unless and until the ever-normal granary was 

over, and then only if approved by a two-thirds vote 
in a referendum. Restoring the Pope-McGill bill's reserve supply 
levels to the committee bill would liberalize marketing-quota 
provisions for the farmer, make the use of quotas less frequent, 
and reduce the degree of so-called “compulsion” to a lower and 
hence more desirable minimum. 

I appreciate that a piece of legislation of the magnitude and 
importance of the pending bill necessarily becomes a composite 
of many individuals’ ideas, and that great opportunities exist 
for differences in points of view. I wish to assure you, therefore, 
that the following additional suggestions are made wholly in a 
spirit of helpfulness. 

In my opinion, greater protection could be afforded by the 
bill to both cotton and wheat growers by changes to safeguard 
the export possibilities for these two commodities. In the case 
of cotton, marketing quotas would be used under the bill as 
now drawn to restrict the annual supply to a quantity which 
would hold the American price out of line with the world price 
level. Such a price differential would have the effect of reducing 
export outlets for American cotton. The cotton farmers might 
for the time being gain in price this way, but the temporary gains 
5 55 price would eventually be more than offset by losses in 
volume. 

In the case of wheat, the loan rates now specified in the bill 
would undoubtedly in some years be out of line with world prices. 
This would result in the wheat being stored under a wheat loan 
instead of moving into export. Farmers in the Southwest hard 
winter wheat area and in the Pacific Northwest wheat region 
wouid ultimately suffer from the resulting loss of outlets abroad 
for their wheat, and this would react injuriously upon all wheat 
farmers. I believe the bill could be revised to guard more effec- 
tively against possibilities of a repetition of such injuries to 
farmers and losses to the Government as resulted when the 
Federal Farm Board made wheat loans at levels which blocked 
exports and piled up supplies in Government hands. 

No one who studies these things carefully can fail to appreciate 
the difficulties of Congress in trying to meet the wheat and cotton 
problems. If wheat and cotton were sold on a domestic basis, 
price-supporting loans might be used as in the case of corn. 
Since, however, they are normally sold on an export basis, some 
other method seems to be needed. 

Wheat is now back on an export basis. The tariff of 42 cents, 
which has been effective in raising prices during much of the 
past 3 years due to drought, which now again, as before the 
drought of 1934, affords what for the most part is merely a 
“paper” protection to the wheat farmer. Cotton growers depend 
upon foreign markets for outlets for a large part of their cotton. 
Hence they have always been victims of the protective tariff 
because the tariff reduces the ability of other countries to ex- 
change goods for our cotton. 

Partly for these reasons and because of the difficulty of meet- 
ing the problem in any other way, I have advocated that a 
tariff-equalizing tax, levied on the first processing of these com- 
modities, be used to finance payments to growers of cotton, wheat, 
and possibly rice. While revenue measures do not originate in 
the Senate, the Senate is deeply concerned with this problem. An 
8 and dependable system of financing is vital to the whole 
arm 8 
The workability of the bill apparently could be considerably im- 
proved by making the provisions for contracts, base acreages, and 
acreage allotments simpler and more uniform. Contracts with 
farmers are required in the bill in the case of wheat and corn. 
But with regard to other commodities, offers to farmers without 
contracts are contemplated as under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. 

In the interests of workability, it would seem important that the 
entire program, including the conservation program, should treat 
the farm as a unit either with a contract covering all commodi- 
ties or else with offers to farmers without contracts. Providing 
contracts for some commodities and offers for others will tend to 
cause confusion which could be avoided. The advantages of the 
contract lie in extending the period to cover several years, and 
these advantages would be largely removed under the provisions 
requiring that contracts cover only the one year 1938 in the first 
instance and not more than 2 years thereafter. 

For corn and wheat, base acreages and varying percentages 
of diversion therefrom from year to year are provided in the bill. For 
all other commodities, acreage allotments specifying for each year 
the acreage to be grown in the Nation and on each cooperating 
farm are provided. Either method, acreage allotments or diversion 
from base acreages, can be used for all commodities but from the 
standpoint of good administration all should be on the same basis. 
The allotment basis is simpler and more direct. 

The method of acreage allotments for cotton could be revised so 
as to avoid difficulties and inequalities. As now drawn, the bill 
would result in the assignment of acreage allotments to many 
farms where they could not be used economically. It would tend 
to freeze cotton production in uneconomic areas. It would also 
tend to force all farmers in a county to adopt the same cropping 
system. A farmer who produces other cash crops, as tobacco, rice, 
peanuts, potatoes, wheat, or truck crops, would receive just as large 
a cotton allotment as a farmer whose only cash crop is cotton. 
Hence the bill now tends to discriminate against the best cotton 
areas and against farmers who have to depend entirely or almost 
entirely on cotton. 
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Under the appropriation act of last session, the price adjustment 


action among 
in these programs. Naturally it 
will also reduce the extent of voluntary cooperation in the 1938 
program and will presumably make necessary either the appro- 
priation of additional funds or the further scaling down of the 
proportion of each cooperating producer’s crop on which payment 
can be made. I doubt if it is a good thing 


cooperating 
of 3 cents per pound on the entire 1937 crop would 
$270,000,000. 

There are serious objections to section 35. This section directs 
the 


the warehousemen 

for classing the cotton for loan purposes and have accepted lia- 
bility for any loss on account of improper of the cotton. 

Attention is also directed to title IX 4 — preys This 1 
identical with similar legislation on w Department ma 
an unfavorable report to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on June 8, 1937. In that report it was pointed out 
that the obligations of the cotton producers’ pool have been dis- 


ranging down to 40 cents per bale. The proposed 

lation would have the effect of red certificates now in the 
hands of such speculators on the basis of $1 per bale. 

Upon further study of the ways in which present provisions for 


farmers uncertain as to the amount of the payments they could 
actually count on. In some years, however, as in the case of 
wheat for 1938, farmers would know that the payments ould be 
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restoring 
Pope-McGill bill as introduced into the Senate. 
The bill follows the useful 


acreage or production allotments and not upon diversions from & 
crop, it properly places emphasis upon the maintenance of — 
duction at desirable levels. It would give greater recognition than 
erecta aan OAS ata ares E Pisa aly acpi in 
establishing of bases or allotments. It provides for the setting up 
of a definite policy for commodity loans. 
I believe you who write the laws can depend on vy S the un- 
derstanding and support of the farmers in your efforts to find a 
common ground on which those who are deeply interested in the 
vital objectives of this bill can unite. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this very impressive letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture is a tragic thrust at this 
hastily thrown together bill. It is tragic because it comes in 
the middle of the debate. I had expected such a report from 
the Secretary if he were called on for a report. 

I stated here last week that one of the objections I had to 
the present consideration of the pending measure was the 
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fact that there had been no committee hearings on the bill. 
That did not seem to make any impression at the time. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was not called before the committee, 
and I venture the statement, one verified by experience, that 
in all the time this body has legislated never has an important 
bill come before the Senate which has not been referred to 
the department having jurisdiction for its report. 

The pending bill was never referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Neither the bill, nor any of its four editions, 
was referred to the Secretary of Agriculture. But a few days 
ago, when the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
asked the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] for a report, the 
Senator from Maryland requested that the bill be sent to the 
Secretary, and here we have his first voice of disapproval. 

During the hasty reading of the letter from the 


Secretary 
of Agriculture I noted with my pencil 16 points which the 


Secretary has made against the bill. I have no complaint, 
and only the best of feeling for the subcommittee which 
worked on the bill. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGr], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], dealing with the wheat and 
corn provisions, were diligent and painstaking. They did 
their part well. The cotton subcommittee, headed by the 
able Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxneap], and consisting 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brrzo], worked with equal diligence and perse- 
verance. They were seeking to ascertain what might be 
called the general theory and feeling of the farmers who came 
before the committee. But the pending bill, or some bill, had 
to be written by the committee, with the advice of the experts 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

It will be up to the Secretary of Agriculture to administer 
any law on this subject which Congress may pass. It would 
be unfortunate if there should be sent to him a law which 
he thought he could not administer, and which he person- 
ally disliked, and which his experts found impracticable. 
Much could be said along this line, and if the debate shall 
continue I will amplify these remarks, but I do not wish 
to intrude unnecessarily upon the Senator from New York 
who has very kindly given me this opportunity, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, this letter raises a parlia- 
mentary situation. It raises a practical question. Are we 
to follow the advice of the Secretary of Agriculture? If so, 
it cannot be done well and scientifically on the floor of the 
Senate. The bill must go back to the committee, in my 
judgment. 

If we are to disregard the statements of the Secretary, 
then we can push forward and pass the bill, which, in my 
opinion, would meet a veto from the President for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, if enacted in its present form it 
would cost more money to carry out the law than the Presi- 
dent said he would tolerate. Secondly, in my opinion, the 
President opposes the bill, because in a speech at Topeka, 
Kans., in his very famous and friendly trip to the West, he 
stated explicitly that he would have no bill that provided 
for coercion, that it must be voluntary as applied to the 
farmers of the country. 

In view of the attitude of the President of the United 
States, in view of the attitude of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the universally acknowledged disapproval of the 
bill by the farm leaders, I appeal to the good judgment of 
the two very capable Senators in charge of the bill, should 
we not recommit the bill to the committee, and take our 
time to write a permanent law for agriculture? I submit 
the inquiry in the best of good faith, and with a desire to 
be helpful, if I may, in the handling of this important 
subject. 

Mr. BYRNES and Mr. POPE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can well understand 
that this letter of the Secretary of Agriculture has cast 
confusion on the Senate, and if I do not lose the floor by 
yielding, I shall be glad to hear from the Senator from 
South Carolina. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to make a correction 
of a statement which, while I was absent from the Cham- 
ber, I was reported to have made, to the effect that the 
pending bill was not sent to the Department for report. It 
was sent for a report, and a report was furnished the com- 
mittee. I merely desired to make this statement. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRNES. I understood the Senator from New York 
to yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
yielded to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I do not know the merits of 
many of the objections raised by the Secretary, but I am 
familiar with the section of the bill found on page 82 which 
deals with the so-called cotton-price adjustment, to which 
provision the Secretary objects. I must say to the Senator 
from Oregon that if the other comments of the Secretary are 
no sounder and no stronger than criticisms made of this 
section it certainly would never be necessary to send the bill 
back to the committee, as the Senator from Oregon has been 
urging. 

I am convinced after reading the letter that the Secretary 
did not write the criticism to this particular section, that 
some subordinate wrote a memorandum which the Secretary 
adopted, and that he has not given careful consideration to 
this particular section. That is the only way in which I 
can explain the statements of the Secretary. 

The section of the deficiency bill to which the Secretary 
refers provided for the payment of a price adjustment to 
cotton growers upon cotton sold in 1937, provided such cotton 
growers could show compliance with the cotton program 
adopted by the Congress for the next year, 1938. That was 
written having in contemplation that a program for cotton 
would be a voluntary program; that the payment of the 
subsidy upon cotton sold this fall would be withheld until 
next year; and that if the farmer could then show that he 
cooperated and complied he would receive the payment, 
otherwise he would not. 

The pending bill, however, was drafted upon an entirely 
different principle, so far as the cotton grower was con- 
cerned. It is not a voluntary proposal; it is a compulsory 
proposal. The bill provides, on page 38: 

Persons who knowingly sell cotton grown on acreage not in- 
cluded in an acreage allotment shall not be eligible for any pay- 
ments under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
nor under this title. 

It further provides that any person purchasing cotton 
grown on acreage in excess of an allotment shall pay to the 
Government 75 percent of the value of the cotton. 

Therefore, assuming, as we must, that the Senate bill is 
to be adopted, there would be no discretion on the part of 
any cotton grower in 1938 as to whether he would coop- 
erate or not. He would have to cooperate. If he did not 
cooperate, he would not be eligible for any payments. 
Therefore it is useless to say to the farmer who sold his 
cotton last September or October, “You sold your cotton; 
you are entitled to this price adjustment, or subsidy. But 
we are going to make you wait until next October to see 
whether or not you violate the law which the Congress 
passed.” 


There could be nothing more absurd. All of the reasons 
for an incentive or inducement to cooperate were removed 
by the provisions in the bill that the farmer must cooperate 
or he cannot get anything under any appropriation or any 
provision of the bill. 

The voluntary provision being removed, some members of 
the committee talked with me about amending the provision 
of the deficiency law so as to authorize the payments to the 
cotton growers who produced this year without forcing them 
to wait until next fall and requiring them to show that they 
did not violate the law. 

There were removed from the Deficiency Appropriation 
Act only those words which required proof of compliance in 
1938 with the program we now propose to adopt. Yet the 
Secretary says: 
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This would probably cause considerable dissatisfaction among 
those who have been cooperating in these programs. 

What would they have to do with it? Every man has to 
cooperate under the provisions of the bill, or he cannot se- 
cure anything; and it certainly cannot cause dissatisfac- 
tion among any of those who cooperated voluntarily in the 
past along this line. 

The Secretary then says in his letter: 

A payment of 3 cents a pound on the entire 1937 crop would 
require $270,000,000. 

It would, Mr. President; but the section does not provide 
for that. Under no stretch of the imagination can the 
section be interpreted so to provide. The committee did 
not intend it. There is absolutely no change in the existing 
law except with respect to the one thing to which I have 
called attention, that proof of compliance with the com- 
pulsory program we now adopt would not be required. If 
the Secretary thinks the removal of this requirement as to 
1938 compliance would increase the cost from $130,000,000 
to $270,000,000, he must expect few farmers to comply with 
this compulsory program. 

I am satisfied the Secretary did not have time to give 
consideration to it, or he never would have written the 
criticism of that particular section which is contained in 
his letter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that the figures or esti- 
mates that were included in the deficiency bill were made 
by the Secretary and submitted here? 

Mr. BYRNES. The Department officials estimated that 
amount would be available under section 32. As to the 
amount needed, a different condition then existed, cotton sell- 
ing for more than 10 cents per pound. The Secretary has 
said and correctly said that under the language of the de- 
ficiency bill he is limited to the payment of $65,000,000 per 
year. He is limited to it. That exact language is placed 
in and will be reenacted in this bill. If he has held hereto- 
fore that he was limited to $65,000,000 per year, how he 
could construe the same language now to mean something 
else is more than I can understand. The identical language 
that he construed as meaning a limit of $65,000,000 is in 
this bill. 

He furthermore construed it as authorizing him to issue 
a regulation providing that the subsidy could not be paid to 
the farmers who planted cotton in 1937 except upon a 65- 
percent-base acreage. The same language is in this bill— 
the money limitation and authority to make regulations. 
Why he could not construe it the same way I do not know, 
and what excuse or justification there could be for putting 
in this letter the statement that this section would mean a 
possible increase to $270,000,000 is more than I can under- 
stand. 

I wish to call attention to one thing more, and that is with 
reference to the Secretary’s reiteration of his demand for 
a processing tax. The Secretary called it by a new name— 
a tariff equalization tax. It is a processing tax. 

Mr. President, in concluding my remarks, I ask to have 
read at the desk a copy of a letter I have written to the 
Secretary with reference to that tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

NOVEMBER 18, 1937. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Newspapers quote you as favoring a proc- 
essing tax upon cotton and wheat to provide the revenue necessary 
to pay agricultural benefits. 

The processing tax is a sales tax to be levied upon cotton and 
wheat in order to secure money to pay farmers engaged not only 
in the production of cotton and wheat but of tobacco, rice, and 
other commodities. The money received by the farmers as benefits 
would not be spent solely in the purchase of cotton and wheat 
products. That money would be spent for automobiles as well as 


for flour and clothes. If other industries are to benefit by the in- 
creased purchasing power of the farmers, I know of no reason why 
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other industries. As all industries will benefit, all should bear 
burden of raising the revenue. 

When the processing tax is levied upon cotton, it must increase 
the price of cotton goods. When you increase the price of cotton 
goods, you lessen consumption. When you lessen consumption, you 
lessen demands for raw cotton and depress the price of cotton. 
The more you depress the price of raw cotton the greater subsidy 
you will have to pay to the farmers, and the increased subsidy 
will offset the revenue you raise. 

When you tax wheat and cotton, you tax bread and breeches. 
You tax necessities and you lay the tax burden upon the poor in- 
stead of upon those best able to bear the burden. More cotton is 
used in the manufacture of coarse or cheaper cloth than is used 
in the manufacture of fine or high-priced cloth. The finer the 
goods, the less cotton used and, consequently, the less tax paid. 
In cheaper goods, such as overalls, more cotton is used. There- 
fore, more taxes are paid. All other sales taxes are levied in pro- 
portion to the cost of the article sold. The processing tax reverses 
this principle and levies the heavier tax upon the cheaper com- 
modities. 

The processing tax was levied upon cotton as it entered the mill. 
In the manufacture of goods there is a certain percentage of 
waste. The p 


invoiced goods to the selling agent for sale, he included in the sale 
price the tax upon the cotton entering into the cloth sold but 
could not include the tax on the waste, which was a loss to the 
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tax was pyramided in every transaction until it reached the con- 


sumer. 

Unwise as I believe the processing tax to be, a gale rep 
it should be levied as all other sales taxes are, at the time the 
goods are sold by the manufacturer, sod should be based upon 
the value of the article sold. Certainly if a processing tax is levied 
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petitive fibers as rayon and silk. If it is not done, the cotton 
farmer as well as the cotton manufacturer will be seriously injured. 

I believe that adequate funds for agricultural benefits can be 
secured without levying additional taxes. If, however, this should 
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Mr. GEORGE, Mr. POPE, and Mr. McNARY addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield first to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to offer an amendment and 
ask that it lie on the table and be printed following the 
remarks of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 
I should like to read the amendment: 

Insert at the appropriate place in the bill the following 
new paragraph: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of section 32 of Public 
Law Numbered 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended, or any 
order, rule, or regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture, the price 
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m producers with respect to the 1937 cotton crop shall be 
made at the earliest practicable time. 

I wish merely to add, Mr. President, that this amendment 
seems to me to be in full harmony with the President’s sug- 
gestions to the regular departments of the Government 
that they speed up their spending program and expand the 
money appropriated for the next fiscal year at the earliest 
practicable time within the first 6 months of that fiscal 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. POPE and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I ask the Senator to yield to me in order 
that I may make a correction of a statement I just made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon for that purpose. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in a statement I made a few 
moments ago I said with assurance and positiveness that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had never made a report on this 
bill until today. To my astonishment, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] stated that a report had been 
made. He is either mistaken now or was mistaken hereto- 
fore, because when I was present in the committee he per- 
sonally told me that the Secretary had never made a report. 
I inquired of the secretary of the committee, and he advised 
me that the Secretary of Agriculture made a statement at 
one time this fall or summer before the House committee on 
its bill. That report was conveyed to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore], and that is the so-called “report.” 

I simply want to make this statement for the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to make the statement 
also that the Secretary of Agriculture informed the secretary 
of the committee, when he sent the bill to the committee, that 
he had made a report upon the House bill, and that that re- 
port would be considered as a report on the Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina and the statement of the clerk of 
the committee verify my statement that there has been no 
report made by the Secretary of Agriculture on this bill 
save the one read this morning at the desk. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me to say one more word? Then I shall be 
through. I think we ought to set these matters at rest. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. In addition to that, we invited the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and he came before the committee in 
person and testified as to this bill, which testimony was 
taken down stenographically and is a part of the record of 
the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Secretary of Agriculture appeared 
before the committee in executive session, when the only 
persons present outside of members of the committee were 
members of the Farm Bureau Federation. His testimony 
was not taken down and reported, because I was present 
for a short time and have asked for the hearings since, and 
none has been given me. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had reference to the time 
in July when the bill was introduced. The Secretary of 
Agriculture then came down and testified at great length 
concerning it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I may add that that was 
before this bill was introduced in the Senate and prior to 
the time it was before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. McNARY. Exactly; I am correct about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps I had better yield the floor if 
it is necessary to have a long debate on the Secretary’s let- 
ter. I have already yielded for an hour. If the Senator 
from Idaho feels that he has been aggrieved in any way, 
and desires to speak for a few minutes, if I may yield with- 
out losing the floor, I shall do so; but this unimportant 
speech of mine is seething in my system, and I feel that I 
must make it pretty soon. However, I will yield to the 
Senator from Idaho, if I may do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, since the letter was written 
to me, and frequent references have been made both to the 
letter and to myself, I felt I was not unreasonable in asking 
the Senator from New York to yield to me for a few 
minutes. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
are certain suggestions made with reference to the corn and 
wheat features of the bill as well as to the cotton features 
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of the bill, but the last two or three pages of the Secretary’s 
letter are devoted to a criticism of an amendment which was 
attached to the bill and which formed no part of the original 
bill. That is the amendment in title IX, “Cotton pool par- 
ticipation trust certificates.’ Those provisions were con- 
tained in a separate bill that was introduced in the Senate 
and passed by the Senate and went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but was not passed by that body. The Senator 
from South Carolina desired to attach it to this bill. 

It has no connection whatever with the pending bill. A 
portion of the Secretary’s letter has to do with that matter. 

Now, with reference to the suggestions as to the corn 
features of this bill, let me say that every one of them was 
submitted to the Committee on Agriculture and considered 
by the committee. The first suggestion by the Secretary is 
that the normal supply level should be larger and in accord- 
ance with the provision in the original bill which the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] and I introduced. The Agricul- 
tural Committee reduced the percentages of carry-over in 
connection with the normal supply level. The Secretary 
thinks those percentages should go back into the bill as they 
originally stood. Therefore, all we have to do in the Senate, 
since the Agricultural Committee has fully passed upon the 
matter, is to vote on the question of adopting the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator, regardless of 
whether the Secretary came before the committee, as con- 
tended by some of the members of the committee, or did 
not appear, as contended by other eminent members of the 
committee, is it or not true that the committee and the 
members of the subcommittee, who have been drafting this 
bill, have been in almost constant conference with the 
Secretary and his subordinates? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And that they have known his views all 
the time? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then why the occasion for this letter 
to be handed out to the press and addressed to the Senator, 
when the Senator already was fully advised of all that was 
in the letter? 

Mr. POPE. That is a matter that was determined by the 
Secretary himself. I understood that he desired to make 
plain his views to the public as well as to the Senate in 
connection with the bill. Heretofore subordinates of the 
Secretary appeared before the Agricultural Committee and 
even went so far as to submit to the committee amend- 
ments suggested by the Department. Those amendments 
were considered by the committee and passed upon and are 
found in the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will yield once more, 
let me ask him a further question, and then I will abstain 
from detaining him. Is it or not true that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has already considered and 
passed upon the matters which the Secretary raises, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the last part of the letter about the 
3-cent payment to cotton? 

Mr. POPE. So far as corn and wheat and the main pro- 
visions of the bill are concerned, that is literally true. So far 
as some cotton provisions are concerned, that may or may 
not be true. I do not recall any comment by the Secretary 
or by his subordinates with reference to cotton. But as to 
corn and wheat, every suggestion contained in the letter of 
the Secretary was brought to the attention of the committee 
and considered by the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, does the Senator think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? The Senator from 
Idaho does not have the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Oregon to 
enable him to ask a question of the Senator from Idaho, 


Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator from Idaho think that 
the tariff equalization tax is not a subject connected with 
the bill that we are now discussing? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly so; that matter was mentioned in 
the committee; but the tariff provision went out of the bill, 
We refused to entertain a provision for a processing tax 
because it involved the raising of revenue and, therefore, 
it would not be appropriate to go into the Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator now favor the tariff 
equalization tax, which is called the processing tax that 
we had in the old bill? 

Mr. POPE. I do not see that that has anything in the 
world to do with the discussion of this measure. I myself 
am in favor of processing taxes, but I do not see that that 
has anything to do with this bill, because the Senate cannot 
consider that matter since it cannot originate a revenue- 
raising measure. That is why it is not in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Does not the Secretary suggest that a pron 
vision of that kind must go in the bill in order to have it 
meet his approval? 

Mr. POPE. He does not. He merely suggests it; he calls 
it to the attention of the Senate for them to consider; but 
the Senate is not a revenue-raising body. That further 
shows that it has nothing to do whatever with the bill; we 
would have no right to follow the Secretary’s suggestion in 
that respect, and I do not think that he ever intended that 
we should. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, the Senator intends to gloss over 
that part of the Secretary’s criticism and not suggest a 
tariff equalization tax at this time? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly not. I do not propose to offer an 
amendment to this bill to raise the revenue, when the Sen- 
ate may not appropriately consider it. But I think it is 
entirely proper for the Secretary, in commenting upon the 
whole subject matter, to refer to processing taxes, if he 
desires to do so. However, the Senate need take no action 
with respect to the matter. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator believe, then, that we 
should defer action until the House provides the revenue? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly not; I think we should proceed with 
this bill, and that, so far as the corn and wheat sections of 
the bill are concerned, all these matters now brought up by 
the Secretary, having been considered by the committee, can 
be fully and freely considered by the Senate; the committee 
amendments can be voted up or down, and we can proceed 
with the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, it is the purpose of the Senator from 
Idaho to offer amendments conformable to the suggestions 
of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that so far as the 
matter has been discussed, no amendments are necessary to 
be offered, because the original bill contained the matter 
which the Secretary favors, but there was an amendment 
adopted by the committee which changes that, and that 
amendment should be voted upon. In that way it will be 
disposed of without any amendment being submitted. 

Mr. McNARY. I have difficulty in the references to so 
many additions to this bill. The measure to which the 
Senator now refers is what is known as the Pope-McGill 
bill? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I am talking about the unfinished busi- 
ness, the pending bill. The provision referred to is not in 
this bill. 

Mr. POPE. I will call the attention of the Senator to 
page 17 of the bill, which deals with the matter of normal 
supply as to wheat, in lines 6, 7, and 8, and as to corn in 
lines 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. McNARY. I know about that. 

Mr. POPE. Those lines constitute the original provisions 
in the bill now before the Senate, but they have been 
stricken out, and on page 67 are amendments substituting 
different percentages. All we need to do is to vote on it. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, that is all we have to do in any 
case, to vote on it; otherwise we do not function; I realize 
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that. Then the Senator is going to offer some amendments 
to conform to the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. POPE. I did not say that I wished to offer any 
amendments. I merely made the statement that no amend- 
ments were necessary with reference to this matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the interest of peace, 
I decline to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
declines to yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. For what purpose? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I hold in my hand the report from the 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue, being an 
analysis of the effect of the processing taxes levied under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. It has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. I simply wish to suggest to any 
Member of the Senate who wants to put processing taxes 
back in this bill that he procure a copy of this pamphlet and 
read it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, it is very apparent, from 
what we have heard this morning, that the value of the pend- 
ing measure is speculative, and, in all probability, it will 
afford no real benefit to the farmers. I know it will not be 
useful to those in my section. 

I dare say discussion is a work of supererogation because 
in the nature of things the bill is sure to be recommitted. It 
should be, but even if we do not hear of a formal meeting of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, there certainly 
will be informal sessions all the rest of the day. The Secre- 
tary’s letter is a bombshell. 

I wish the legislative situation were such that we were 
permitted to consider a matter of real importance to the 
country. I refer to a revision of the capital gains tax and the 
undistributed profits tax. 

Let me say in all seriousness that the business world is 
facing a great crisis. In consequence of that crisis in the 
business world the country is facing one. Whether we are 
sympathetic with business or unsympathetic, the fact re- 
mains that we have before us a serious problem, a problem 
far more serious than the question of the particular farm bill 
now under consideration. 

If Senators could listen to the people who live where I live, 
persons who speak frankly to me because of our friendship, 
if Senators could hear what is poured into my ears, I am con- 
fident the Senate would be devoting itself right now to some 
way of making peace between the administration and the 
business world. This must be done in order that there may 
be a recovery of activity in the business world and in the 
industrial world; with that recovery would come very shortly, 
as I view it, reemployment and an end of unemployment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Admitting the question of revision of taxes 
is an important one, nevertheless does the Senator and his 
friends believe that a repeal of the undistributed profits tax 
would restore business to a condition of fair prosperity? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. If I gave that impression, I gave 
the wrong impression. That is only a part of it. There are 
other points, of course. The Senator from Idaho has read 
about the visit of a great utility man to the White House. I 
do not know that man. He means nothing to me, personally. 
But in the presentment of his views he submitted a formula 
which in my humble opinion would do much to restore pros- 
perity. I know many Senators would take the opposite view 
with regard to the death penalty in the utilities law and 
other matters which he discussed. They make sense to me; 
at least to my way of thinking they are entitled to serious 
consideration, and immediately. 

The point I am seeking to make is that we are facing a 
great crisis and we cannot afford to sit silent and inactive ata 
time when something should be done. I do not say that in 
the sense that my old friend Dr. Frank Crane used to say, 
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“There are too many ‘God-sakers’ in the world—those who 
say, ‘For God’s sake, why don’t you do something?” Per- 
haps I am a “God-saker,” but I believe we are facing a 
crisis and I would not be honest with my fellow Senators 
and with my country if I did not speak frankly as I am 
seeking to do now. 

I have before me the November 24 weekly review of busi- 
ness conditions prepared by the Division of Economic Re- 
search, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I look 
at this publication every week. I have not been cheered by 
the chart which appears on the front page week by week. 
Let us see what it is this week. 

The line indicating “industrial activities” has been going 
down and down and down until now it is not only below the 
1936 level, but below the 1935 level, and still on the way 
Gown. That does not speak well for the future of our 
country. 

The line indicating the “steel ingot production” looks like 
the decline of an epidemic or a reversal of the figures of an 
epidemic in process. Steel ingot production dropped from 
140 at the beginning of the year to 60 at the present time. 
The production of steel ingots is important in the construc- 
tion of buildings and of heavy machinery. 

In the matter of carloadings—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator the figures to show how 
much the undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax 
are under the present tax system? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, I have no figures. I am not speak- 
ing by the card and of my own knowledge. I am speaking 
about conclusions which are reached by men in whom I have 
confidence. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the Senator’s view to amend the 
bill—— 

Mr. COPELAND. The pending farm bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, I mean the general revenue bill. 
Should it be so amended as to do away with those taxes 
without finding some other means of replacing them? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. I have no doubt that at this very 
moment our Committee on Finance are studying the problem 
and will present some plan which will make provision for 
other means of revenue, if other revenue is needed in the 
event we do away with these particular taxes. The point I 
am trying to make is that there is a war on between the 
administration in Washington and the business world. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What business world? Does he mean 
that big business is challenging the administration? Does 
the Senator mean New York corporations? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; New York corporations, Louisiana 
corporations, and all corporations. I may say to the Senator 
that I am not going to stand here now and wasie the time of 
the Senate in making a defense of New York corporations. 
I am no more interested in New York corporations than I am 
in other corporations. I am not interested in the corpora- 
tions as such. I am interested in all corporations as em- 
ployers of labor and in the distribution of wages, which will 
bring prosperity to all classes of our people. Let not the Sena- 
tor think I am representing Wall Street. I do not represent 
anything in New York City below Seventeenth Street. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not intend to convey that idea at 
all, but the other day I remarked to the Senate that I thought 
the reason why we have a depressed market at this time is 
because the farmers of the country are not getting enough 
for their products. I may further add that all of the soldiers’ 
bonus money has been spent, and the P. W. A. and W. P. A. 
are not as active, in that less money is being spent. The 
record of the committee hearings which is before us now will 
show that in Springfield, Ill., we were told that because the 
price of corn dropped from $1.10 to 40 cents a bushel some 
big steel factory out there making hog wire and poultry 
wire actually reduced its labor forces 3344 percent. 
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It is my view that if the corn prices had remained as they 
were in September, if the wheat prices had remained as 
they were in July, if the cotton and rice prices had remained 
as they were in May and June, the condition about which 
the Senator is now complaining would not exist. I do not 
see how we will improve conditions by striking from the 
present tax system the undistributed-profits taxes and the 
capital-gains taxes. I grant that some adjustment may be 
necessary. It may be that a certain portion of the profits 
should be exempted from the tax, conditioned on its being 
spent for additions and improvements. AsI stated a few days 
ago, I believe the root of the evil lies in the unfortunate 
financial condition of the farmer, and that if we can increase 
his buying power, that will solve the problem. 

I may further state that the newspapers of the country 
have been carrying on a campaign for tax reductions. They 
complain the taxes are too burdensome and that business 
demands a reduction. I will read a few of the headlines 
appearing in some of the papers: 

5 WASHINGTON POST 

“Glass Suggests Excess Profits Levy Repeal,” November 8. 

“Business and Relief Given Right of Way by Roosevelt and 
Aides,” November 9. 

“Tax Relief Proposals in Extra Session Gain House, Senate Sup- 
port,” November 13. 

REN Business Battle Cry of Arrivals for Extra Session,” Novem- 

“Tax Relief Cry Grows,” November 15. 

“Senators Ask Tax Relief Riders on Revenue Bill to Avert Delay,” 
November 16. 

“Adams Moves Tax Cut,” November 17. 

“Help Business First, Bailey Asks Congress,” November 18. 

“Senate Majority Backs Profit Tax Reduction,” November 18. 

“Concessions Granted in Tax Revision Drive,” November 20. 
aa e Slump Broadens Rift of Congress and New Deal,” Novem- 

1. 

House Won't Free Tax Aid Bill Until Roosevelt Asks For It.“ 
November 26. 

“Congress Can Vote Tax Relief at any Time, Roosevelt Says,” 
November 27. 

“Harrison Scores Business Tax,” November 30. 

“U, S. Asked to Help Railroads Meet Worst Financial Crisis,“ 
November 30. 

NEW YORK SUN 

“House Group Considers Easing Tax Burden on Small Busi- 
ness,” November 12. 

“President Urges Tax Modification Especially to Aid Small 
Business,” November 15. 

“House Body Tentatively Cuts Capital Gains and Losses Tax,” 
November 17. 

“Surplus Tax Repeal Drive On in Senate,” November 18. 

“Plans Bigger Exemptions in Surplus Levy,” November 19. 

“More Than a Third of Senate Demands Surplus Tax Repeal,” 
November 20. 

“Roosevelt Advocates Tax Revision Just as Soon as Congress 
Is Ready,” November 26. 

CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 


“Congress Ready to Aid Business Recovery,” November 15. 
“Demands Grow for Tax Change to Aid Business,” November 19. 
“Leaders Rebel on Demand to Delay Tax Cut,” November 24. 
“Congress Swings to Tax Cut,” November 25. 

NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
“Tax Reform Proposed by President,” November 15. 
“Plan to Help Trade Gains in Congress,” November 18. 
“Senate Chief Pledges Tax Relief,” November 19. 
“Thirty-five Senators Favor Profit Tax Repeal,” November 20. 

WASHINGTON TIMES 

“President Outlines His Plan to Aid Industry,” November 12. 
“President Asks Aid For Small Business Man,” November 15. 
“Tax Relief Speeded For Small Firms,” November 15. . 
“New Tax Program to Aid Business Completed,” November 23. 
“Drive to Help Business Upsets Session Plans,” November 24. 
“Tax Revision Plan Grows in November 25. 
“President Reveals New Plans to Aid Business,” November 26. 


Search all you may and you will find nothing encouraging 
for the farmers. On the contrary we find headlines like this: 
“Leaders in Both Parties Assail Crop Coercion,” “G. O. P. 
Leaders Warn of Crop-Control Peril,” “Forced Control of 
Crops Scored in West,” “Senate Gets Drastic Farm Act.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, without continuing this 
particular discussion, I wish now to state that before I get 
through I shall show that the buying power of the farmers 
of the United States is greater at this time than it has been 
at any time since 1929. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator the figures? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I have the figures from the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator would put them in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before I get through I shall do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All right. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before I was diverted by 


this interesting discussion with the Senator from Louisiana 
I was reading from the report of the Department of Com- 
merce, and I wish to continue the reading. I had just gotten 
to carloadings. 

Carloadings in the early part of the present year 
showed a very satisfactory increase over those of last year 
and a material increase over those of the year before. At the 
present moment the car loadings are away below those of 
1936 and below those of 1935, indicating, of course, that the 
carriage of freight is decreasing. Why should it not be? The 
shelves of all our retailers are empty. The wholesalers are 
making no sales to the retailers. Products are not moving. 
I suppose the Senator from Louisiana will say that that is 
because agriculture is so distressed that agricultural products 
cannot move. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, certainly the buying power 
of the farmer has been reduced. We have in the hearings, 
for instance, reference to cases in which any number of 
farmers contracted to buy certain merchandise, expecting to 
get good prices for their corn and for their wheat, and when 
they sold these commodities they sold at a loss and could not 
pay for or buy what they needed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to continue my discus- 
sion, wholesale prices have declined. We shall not be sorry 
about that; but they are now down to the level of year 
before last. 

I have already spoken about steel-mill activity being re- 
duced. Bituminous-coal production is very much lessened; 
and, so far as I can see, there is every evidence that the 
business world is in real distress. 

Coming now to the pending bill itself, I am convinced by 
what I have learned today, if I had not thought so before, 
that the bill is immature, incomplete, imperfect, unsatis- 
factory to everybody, worthless in ever particular so far as 
I can find, and even a layman would know that it is uncon- 
stitutional. If we can delegate to two-thirds of the farmers 
of the United States our power of legislation, we might just 
as well adjourn Congress and leave it to the farmers or 
some other group to legislate for.us. Even with the present 
personnel of the Supreme Court I think all nine of its mem- 
bers would vote that this bill is unconstitutional. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Since the Senator is discussing the 
constitutional aspects of the measure, I will ask him whether 
or not he recognizes a familiar principle of constitutional 
law which has been upheld by the Supreme Court a number 
of times—that Congress, in passing an act or provisions of 
an act which comes into effect upon the happening or the 
nonhappening of some event or some condition, is not 
delegating legislative power? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am familiar with that principle. It 
would, of course, be absurd for me to discuss the constitu- 
tional question with the able lawyer from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas makes no 
pretension to being a constitutional lawyer; but since the 
Senator from New York has said that even a layman would 
know that this bill is unconstitutional in that respect, the 
Senator from Texas is appearing now merely as a layman. 
Even as a layman the Senator from Texas has read a few 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the delegation of legis- 
lative power, and the Senator from Texas is against any 
unconstitutional delegation of power; but any law that Con- 
gress passes, in the final analysis, is a law that depends upon 
the happening of some future event. We pass a law pro- 


viding that if and when a man steals an automobile in New 
York and transports it down to my State and sells it to our 
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innocent purchasers, he shall be guilty of violation of the 
law. That is dependent upon the happening of those events. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I had the floor, I should be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
York has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator from New York will 
- yield to the Senator from Idaho, because the Senator from 
Texas wants to hear the best authority in the Senate on the 
constitutional aspects of this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I also should be glad to hear from the 
Senator from Idaho on that subject, if he cares to give his 
views regarding it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was simply about to say 
that my understanding is that only a portion of this bill is 
dependent upon what is called the popular vote of the farm- 
ers for putting into effect the program. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Idaho consider 
that leaving that matter to a group of the farmers who are 
interested or in opposition to it is a constitutional procedure? 

Mr. BORAH. I recognize the principle stated by the 
Senator from Texas, that an act may be passed depending 
for its taking effect upon the happening of certain events. 
There are some features about the question of popular vote 
in this bill which I desire to discuss later. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take the Senator’s statement to mean, 
then, that he himself is in serious doubt with regard to the 
constitutionality of certain features of the bill. I shall be 
glad to hear him discuss that subject, because whenever he 
discusses any problem it is a matter of great interest to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, no one can question that the farmers of 
America have suffered and suffered greatly. They have 
faced great economic distress. To a degree far less than 
the maximum, as I view it, they are still in distress; and, as 
I view the matter, it is proper, too, that the Congress should 
study their problems to determine their magnitude. They 
may consider, too, proposals for improving the situation of 
the farmers, provided the accepted program for agriculture, 
or sections of agriculture, does not impose unbearable bur- 
dens on all other branches of agriculture and on great social 
groups of our country. 

There is not any doubt that this bill does impose great 
hardships upon certain groups of farmers who will not con- 
form to the act, as I shall later show; and I know that the bill 
imposes great hardships upon the consumers of America. 

I live in a city of 7,000,000 persons. We are at the same 
time the richest and the poorest city in the world. Between 
Fifth Avenue and the East River, a distance of half a mile, 
that half mile marks the difference between great wealth 
and abject poverty. Just as sure as fate, this bill will in- 
crease the cost of the products consumed by the poor, as well 
as by those who are well-to-do. In short, it will impose 
burdens upon the whole country. 

In the last analysis, the economic fate of a country depends 
on the purchasing power of the consumer, I do not think 
that statement will be doubted by anyone here. If prices are 
too high, or the ability of the consumer to pay is too low, 
there must be stagnation of business. Unless and until the 
proposed farm legislation takes into consideration the ability 
of the consumer to purchase, it is a waste of time and effort 
to adopt any given program. The law must prove a failure, 
as well as creating conditions worse than those which now 
exist. At the very best it would be quite unlikely to prove 
satisfactory to anybody. 

In a colloquy I had the other day with the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore], who was arguing then—as he has done 
very ably all through this debate—in favor of this legislation, 
he spoke about the Soil Conservation Act. His language was: 


Last year we were going along quite comfortably with the Soil 
Conservation Act, but this year we find a situation which is not 
met by the Soil Conservation Act, which the farmers believe—and 
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legislation. 


We had just exactly as enthusiastic support from the 
Senator from Idaho 2 years ago for the Soil Conservation Act 
as we now have for this bill. He was very sure then that 
that act would solve the problem of the farmer; but it did 
not, so he says, and further legislation is needed. 

I wonder if anyone can really tell in advance what will be 
the effect of any legislative act which seeks to evade natural 
law, the economic law of supply and demand. Of course, 
it is conceivable, but any candid student of the subject must 
be reserved in his prophecy. Enthusiasm for the Soil Con- 
servation Act and its possible accomplishments was, as I 
recall, just as great as that which is demonstrated over the 
present bill. I heard Senators who are now here speak with 
enthusiasm of it. 

Before we enter upon an entirely different approach to 
farm prosperity, is it not wise to consider ways and means to 
improve the Soil Conservation Act? It may be said that that 
is the real intention of the pending measure. Of course, how- 
ever, this bill goes far beyond that act; and I wonder, Mr. 
President, if the farmers really are conversant with the bill 
before us, and, if they are conversant, if they really approve 
its terms. Beyond all classes of people, the farmer is indi- 
vidualistic; he is an independent, self-reliant person, mind- 
ing his own business and wanting other people to mind theirs. 

Mr. President, where did this bill originate? A few days 
ago I heard the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] say 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation thought up the 
measure. I decided to find what the farmers in my section 
believed- about the bill. So I took pains to communicate 
with the editors of our farm journals, and I have here a 
telegram from Mr. John J. Dillon, a very highly respected 
citizen of New York, who has been known through a long 
lifetime as a great friend of the farmer. As editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, his influence has reached out to every 
farm home in my State and in the whole Northeast. He 
says: 

I believe, with , that farm bill is to d industry. 
Advise copii. > hss a cess atl 

I communicated with the editor of the American Agricul- 
turist, the farm journal which was owned originally by Mr. 
Morgenthau, the present Secretary of the Treasury. I ask 
permission to have printed in its entirety the letter I re- 
ceived from him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Ithaca, N. Y., November 27, 1937. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: I was pleased to have your telegram rela- 
tive to the pending farm bill, and wired you as follows: 

“Farmers of Northeast emphatically opposed to Government crop 
control. Hope you will fight bill. Letter follows.” 

There are some relatively small groups of farmers, like the potato 
growers of Aroostook County, who apparently are interested in 
Government crop regulation. Such groups have their business on 
an uneconomic basis and are unable to make out on their own 
initiative because of lack of diversification. 

The great majority of northeastern farmers, however, are un- 
alterably opposed to most forms of Government regulation of the 
farm business, and particularly to anything in the nature of crop 
control. As you know, more than 50 percent of our farmers in 
this section are dairymen, from 15 to 20 percent more are poultry- 
men. Both of these groups have suffered grievously from Govern- 
ment crop control. The policy of making things scarce combined 
with the drought has nearly ruined thousands of dairymen and 
poultrymen, because their chief item of cost is feed. What makes 
them particularly angry is that they have been obliged to pur- 
chase thousands of tons of imported grains because the Govern- 
ment policy was largely responsible for a shortage of domestic 
grains in what had formerly been the greatest grain-producing 
country in the world. 

But northeastern farmer opposition to Government regimenta- 
tion is founded on an even greater principle than the selfish one 
of increased costs within their own business. These Yankee farm- 
ers simply don’t believe in centralization of such great powers in 
the Federal Government that must necessarily follow any real crop- 
control plan. They know that it is impossible to control wheat or 
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cotton without eventually controlling everything else. That means 
the loss of personal initiative and the liberty which has been held 
the mainspring of our American Republic. Opposition in the 
Northeast to Government crop control is also based on the common- 
sense fact that it is impossible to exercise any degree of practical 
control over crops as long as it is impossible to control the weather. 

From the beginning of the Triple A scheme, American Agricul- 
turist, with its circulation of nearly 200,000 farm families in New 
York, New Jersey, and New England, has tried to set the common- 
sense principles before our readers as opposed to Government 
centralization and farm regimentation. I wish it were possible 
for you to read the thousands of letters from farmers commenting 
vigorously and emphatically against crop control and other new 
Federal bills and laws bearing on agriculture. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you, under separate cover, a 
few marked copies of various issues of American Agriculturist, 
showing some of the work that we have done to acquaint our 
readers with the facts and principles involved in proposed schemes 
to regulate agriculture. 

May I take this opportunity also of expressing my very keen 
appreciation for your own splendid attitude in opposing the 
scheme to pack the Supreme Court, and in upholding and safe- 
guarding the fundamental principles that have helped to make 
this country great. If it were possible for you to visit northeastern 
farm homes, you would find a very warm welcome in thousands 
of them for the splendid service you have rendered along these 
lines, both to agriculture and to the country. Keep up the good 
work. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. R. EASTMAN. 


Mr. COPELAND. In the letter Mr. Eastman says there 
are relatively small groups of farmers in the Northeast who 
are interested in Government crop regulation. He says, 
however: 

The great majority of northeastern farmers are unalterably op- 
posed to most forms of Government regulation of the farm busi- 
ness, and particularly to anything in the nature of crop control. 
As you know, more than 50 percent of our farmers in this section 
are dairymen; from 15 or 20 percent more are poultrymen. Both 
of these groups have suffered grievously from Government crop 
control. The policy of making things scarce combined with the 
drought has nearly ruined thousands of dairymen and poultrymen, 
because their chief item of cost is feed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Do the dairy people prefer to raise their 
own feed, or are they really consumers of the farmers’ prod- 

‘ucts? If they devote their energies to the development of 
their cattle, and buy their feed from the farmers, of course, 
being consumers in that respect, they naturally would want 
the farm products to be cheap, would they not? 

Mr. COPELAND. I had intended later to speak of that, 
but I will do so now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I was 
prompted to make the inquiry by the letter the Senator was 
reading right on that point. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is all right; it is proper for the 
Senator to speak of it. 

There are 70,000 dairy farmers in New York State. They 
raise milk largely for the New York City market, where the 
consumption is between three and four million quarts a day. 
Much of that milk comes from large dairy farms, where there 
are herds of from fifty to one hundred and fifty cattle. Those 
farmers produce the corn for their cattle. They fill their 
silos with the corn raised on their own farms. Many families 
I know of have done that for several generations, 

If the pending bill shall be enacted it will mean, not alone 
that the acreage devoted to the raising of corn in Kansas 
will be reduced, but that the acreage devoted to raising corn 
in New York will be reduced. In consequence these farmers 
who are set for a given production of milk and the care of a 
herd of a certain size, will be required to go on to the market 
to buy feed at a price advanced by reason of the enactment 
of the proposed law. 

Mr. President, the market which supplies New York City 
with milk is much wider than the State of New York. The 
milk comes from seven States and from the Dominion of 
Canada. The great eastern milkshed supplies New York and 
Boston and the smaller cities. So what I am saying applies 
just as much to New Jersey and to all of New England as to 
the State of New York. I dare say it would apply to a great 
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extent in Pennsylvania, and probably in Ohio and Michigan, 
and surely in Wisconsin, with its great dairy interests. 

These dairy farmers anticipate what will happen as a re- 
sult of the proposed legislation, and as a result of the lan- 
guage in the bill as it is now presented. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] and I presented amendments to cor- 
rect these anticipated evils, amendments which we hope may 
be adopted, though we are not very confident of it. 

Our dairymen anticipate that when the acreage of corn and 
wheat shall be reduced there will be dairy development on 
these vacated acres. I can think of no better use that might 
be made of so-called waste land, or land not to be cultivated, 
than to use it for grazing purposes. For this reason, just as 
sure as fate, there will be developed all over this country new 
dairy herds and an increase in the dairy industry, to the 
detriment of those farmers who are dependent wholly upon 
livestock raising, as well as the sale of milk. The same argu- 
ment I have used with reference to milk applies also to eggs. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I may say that the farmers of New England 
who appeared at the hearing in New York City expressed 
the same fear, or some of them did, which the Senator now 
expresses, and they were asked the question as to whether 
or not under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, under which 
there was a reduction of acreage much the same as there 
would be under the proposed law, there was any such effect 
as the Senator fears. Every one of them said that there 
was not, but that they thought it might happen in the 
future, and, therefore, they wanted to call it to our atten- 
tion. I think that every dairyman and poultryman who ap- 
peared was asked the question as to whether or not they 
have been damaged in any way through any of the reduc- 
tion programs we have had in the past, if in any way their 
fears had been realized. They said they had not, but that 
they feared that in the long run they might be harmed. 1 
call that to the attention of the Senator, and ask him if he 
knows of a single instance where a dairyman or a poultry- 
man was actually damaged under any of the preceding pro- 
grams in the way he now fears with reference to this 
program. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, being of Yankee descent, 
I wish to ask the Senator a question. Has the transcript 
of the hearings of the New York meeting of the committee 
been printed? 

Mr. POPE. I am advised that it is printed. I was look- 
ing on the desk at certain printed hearings. The clerk of 
the committee told me 2 or 3 days ago that the hearings 
would be printed, but I have not yet seen them. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not been able to find them, and 
I want to know the name of any dairyman from my State 
or from the Northeast who appeared before the com- 
mittee and said that this bill is a harmless bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot quite follow the argument of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator may not follow the argu- 
ment, but if this bill shall be enacted the Senator will find 
that plenty of his constituents are developing the dairy in- 
dustry, and he can understand that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I may say to the Sena- 
tor that if the bill is not enacted they will go into the 
dairy business, because they will have to go out of cotton 
raising. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from New York stated 
that if the bill is enacted it will increase the consumers’ cost 
of living. He also argues that if the bill is enacted it is 
going to increase the number of dairies in the South, which 
will compete with New York dairymen and cause them to 
sell cheaper milk. Which does the Senator want to defend? 
Which would he rather help—the dairymen of New York or 
the consumers of New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to help both, if I can. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. How is that possible, under the condi- 
tions the Senator has just outlined? 

Mr. COPELAND. We will see. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator starts out by saying that 
the bill is going to increase the cost to the consumer, and 
in the next breath he says the dairymen in New York are 
going to have competition from the South because the farmers 
of the South might put their diverted acres into dairying. 
If the South does put its diverted acres into dairying, will 
that not have a tendency to make the price of milk to the 
consumers in New York go down? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it will not. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana does not know quite as much about the transporta- 
tion of milk perhaps as does the Senator from New York. 
The constituents of the Senator from Louisiana will not be 
sending their milk to New York. The Senator need not 
worry about that, and I am not worrying. Louisiana is too 
far away to supply our market to its advantage or to the 
detriment of the dairy industry of New York. The Sen- 
ator’s constituents will be sending milk into New Orleans. 
However, that is a battle which concerns the Senator from 
Louisiana. In making this argument I am not speaking 
alone about the dairy farmer. I am speaking also about those 
men who raise cattle for sale. They are bound to suffer 
because of the competition from the Senator’s State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not agree with the Senator from 
New York. Under our modern refrigeration methods milk 
can be shipped all over the country. 

With reference to the raising of cattle for sale, it is my 
contention that the same conditions will apply. Certainly 
if more cattle are raised, that will cause the price of meat to 
lower and the consumers will pay less. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as I said a few minutes 
ago, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] said the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation promoted this bill. I desire 
to read a few paragraphs from an article by H. E. Babcock, 
published in the American Agriculturist of November 20, 
1937: 

The renewed granting of corn and cotton loans by the Govern- 
ment this fall has greater political and economic significance than 
is generally appreciated. 

Politically it means that southern and Midwest agricultural 
interests are still in the saddle in Washington. For example, the 
committee which called on the President and persuaded him to 
make the corn loan were Ed ONeal, of Alabama, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Earl Smith, Pi Illinois, vice 


president of the American Farm Bureau Federation; and Clifford 
Gregory, formerly of the Prairie Farmer and now with Wallace’s 


It may be interesting to n northeastern members of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to refiect that they contributed, through 
their American Farm Bureau Federation dues, to the payment of 
at least part of O’Neal’s and Smith's expenses in their successful 
drive for a corn loan. 


The following appears in italics by the writer: 
ee amounts to northeastern farmers taxing themselves with 


the expense of raising the prices they will have to pay for cow 
and hen feed. 


The article continues: 


The economic significance of the loan also is clear and not gen- 
erally appreciated, particularly in 

heels of several other such annual 
as the present administration is in awe: poultrymen and 

men will never be permitted the full benefit in their feed buying 
of a big grain crop, while they will always have to pay the high 
prices which are a result of successfully constricted acreage or 
of a poor growing season. 

So the charge is made in this journal, confirmatory of 
what the Senator from Oregon has said, and what other 
Senators have said, that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is responsible for this bill. My State did not approve 
or vote for this measure. I read from the American Agri- 
culturist: 

The voting delegates from this State to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation meeting were advised to register New York 
State's vote against crop control. 

I have before me a telegram from the Dairymen’s League 
of Chautauqua County. Chautauqua County, as the Senator 
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now in the chair knows, is a county in the western part of 
New York State, in beautiful rolling country. It is a great 
farm country. The county is devoted almost exclusively 
to farming. The telegram is as follows: 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., December 5 
Hon. Royat S. COPELAND Se ABM 


ee Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As director of s League, representing 800 5 in 
Chautauqua Counter N. Y., I urgently ask your support of Sen- 
ator McNary'’s amendement to national farm bill protecting live- 
stock farmers against diversion of acreage from staple controlled 
crops to production of dairy and livestock products. 

Emery M. GROUT. 


I wish to read another telegram from the acting secretary 
of the Dairymen’s League of Orange County, as follows: 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn., November 30, 1937. 


Meeting, PRIM ie 3 

ee 8 Orange County subdistrict, last 
night. Following resolution adopted: That you be urged to sup- 
port Senator McNary’s amendment to farm bill protecting dairy- 
men against unlimited use of diverted acreage. 

R. S. Ackerty, Acting Secretary. 


I received the following letter from Arthur J. Smith, presi- 
dent, Wyoming County Farm and Home Bureau Association: 
GAINESVILLE, N. T., November 27, 1937. 
Senator Rorat S. COPELAND, 
Dear S8 Wage 5 5 i 
m: are two ons unanimously passed 
500 members of the Wyoming County (New York State) Farm Biji 
Home Bureau Association at the annual of the association 


Senator ROYAL Si 


ARTHUR J. SMITH, President, 
Wyoming County Farm and Home Bureau Association, 
The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Wyoming County Farm and Home Bureau 
Association is opposed to crop regulation in any form and afirm 
their faith and belief in the ability of the American farmer to 
regulate his own business. 


In the American Agriculturalist of September 25, 1937, a 


writer said about ihe conference which was held here: 


This morning’s paper carries a headline to the effect that rep- 
resentatives of all of the States of the Union met in Washington 
yesterday and agreed with Secretary Wallace on a crop-control 
Py cont know who represented my State at this conference. I 
do not even know that it was represented. Of one thing I am 
certain, however: It is that I have delegated to no one any au- 
thority to represent me in making any such commitment. 

So, one after the other of the farmers and farm or- 
ganizations of my part of the country have said, “No, we 
do not want the bill.” 

Here is a very interesting statement which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. Speaking before the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum in New York City on October 5, 
1937, Secretary Wallace defended his ever-normal-granary 
plan. On the same platform with Secretary Wallace was 
Mr, Wheeler McMillan, editor of the County Home Maga- 
zine, who answered Mr. Wallace on his ever-normal-granary 
plen. The article in the American hy ues of October 
23, 1937, says: 

Mr. McMillan pointed out that storage charges on wheat, 
including the depreciation over several fat years, would mean 
more sometimes than the iyus of the wheat. Easily 
enough filled,” said Mr. McMillan, “the granary will empty most 
reluctantly. No one will want this stored wheat out on the 
market at any time.” 


I ask that the article containing Mr. McMillan’s state- 
ment, printed in the American Agriculturist of October 23, 
1937, be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 

On same platformi with Secretary Wallace; Mr. Wheeler McMillan, 
editor of the Country Home magazine, answered Mr. Wallace on 


“and not stabilization will be 
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destitute if the Government granaries were opened with artificially 
lowered prices in a year when the soil had produced little. There 
are factors which not even Washington can manage. Acreage 
may be controllable but productive capacity is not. Unless we 
can be assured of ever-normal weather, ever-normal bugs, ever- 
normal plant disease, and ever-normal demand, and particularly 
an ever-normal political pressure, there may be expected some 
imperfections in Government production control for agriculture. 

“We have already learned at least once that this scheme doesn't 
work. The fact that a surplus is stored, y if stored in 
the hands of Government agencies, whose day-to-day actions are 
unpredictable, does not remove its effects from the behavior of 
prices. Moreover, all the products considered in this plan are 
dealt with in world trade. Their prices are determined not by 
domestic supplies and surpluses but world supply and demand, 
Storage of domestic surplus under Government auspices can there- 
fore only upset the normal movement into consumption.” 

Mr. McMillan pointed out that storage charges on wheat, in- 

cluding the depreciation over several fat years, would mean more 
sometimes than the original value of the wheat. “Easily enou; 
filled,” said Mr. McMillan, “the granary will empty most reluctantly. 
No one will want this stored wheat out on the market at any 
time.” 
Pointing out that the plan would not be limited to the crops 
with which it was started, McMillan said that in time there would 
be ever-normal granaries of mushrooms and spinach. “The ever- 
normal-granary plan includes a compound of the worst blunders 
ar EOE EATA ie le at O REIA cet age 
A. * ” 

Mr. COPELAND. One thing I worried about as I read the 
bill was to satisfy myself that when the price reaches parity 
the granary would actually be broken open. It would take 
a lot of courage on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the face of the appeals of farmers who are receiving a 
tremendous price—it would take a lot of bravery on his 
part actually to open the granary and let this stored grain 
fall out to depress the market. 

The last quotation I wish to present is from the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of the issue of August 14. It is as follows: 

Centralization of power in Federal Government to control crops 
means permanent loss of liberty on the part of farmers to run 
their own business. Furthermore, crop control is impossible with- 
out weather control. Agriculture is just getting over disastrous 
effects of crop control under the A. A. A. What farmers most 
need is a good letting alone by politicians. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to another matter. I want to 
know how the farmers of America feel about the legal 
provisions of this bill, about the penalties proposed by the 
bill. How cheerfully are the farmers of America going to 
accept the inspection, the snooping, and the domination of 
their affairs by agents of the Government? How pleased 
will they be with instructions given to district attorneys 
and Federal courts? 

I took pains, Mr. President, carefully to study and analyze 
this bill and, among other things, discovered this: Omitting 
the language stricken out, the bill consists of 87 pages. Of 
these 87 pages 15 pages are devoted to penalties, legal liabil- 
ities, judicial proceedings, hearings, appeals, the reporting 
of data and farm records, affidavits, misdemeanors, fines, 
the duties of the Attorney General of the United States and 
of district attorneys and the Federal courts. Fifteen pages 
are devoted to the legal feature of the law's administration. 

I have said a hundred times on the floor of the Senate 
that I was born on a farm. I live on a farm most of the 
time when I am away from Washington. My relatives are 
farmers. I can just imagine my grandfathers turning over 
in their graves to think that the present-day generation 
of the family, still living on farms, is liable to all the legal 
penalties of this measure. If the farmers of America knew 
what has been included in this bill in the way of legal 
restrictions, I know what they would say. 

Do these provisions make pleasant reading to the law- 
abiding farmer who has always kept away from lawyers 
and courts? If this bill becomes a law, he will never know 
when he is in legal trouble. To his mounting costs in farm 
administration will come another expense, the retainer of 
an attorney. No farmer will any more dare operate his 
farm for fear he will be breaking the law. 

When the food and drugs bill was before the Senate for 
consideration we spent more time on the question of soften- 
ing the powers given the Secretary of Agriculture than to 
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any other feature of the original bill. The Senator who 
now presides over the Senate (Mrs. Caraway in the chair) 
knows that to be true. Health and life were involved in 
that measure, but to pass the bill we had to give way before 
the pressure and to modify the language. If that authority 
was offensive in a health measure, what can be said of this 
bill, one relating to economics? What does the farmer think 
of this language found on page 29, line 5, paragraph (c) of 
section 22— 

(c) Whenever, after investigation, the Secretary has reason to 
believe that any farmer has engaged in any unfair agricultural 
practice that affects interstate or foreign commerce and 80 
certifies to the appropriate district attorney of the United States, 
it shall be the duty of the district attorney, under the direction 
of the Attorney General, to institute a civil action in the name 
of the United States for the recovery of the penalty payable with 
respect to the violation. 

The farmer puts his head in a noose; in fact, he has his 
head in a noose if this bill becomes a law. 

Now I wish to speak about another matter. I wish to ask 
my farmer constituents how they feel about this provision 
on page 30, line 9: 

(e) Farmers engaged in the production of wheat or corn shall 
furnish such proof of their acreage, yield, storage, and marketing 
of the commodity in the form of records, marketing cards, reports, 
storage under seal, or otherwise as may be necessary for the ad- 
ministration of this section and prescribed by regulations of the 
Secretary. 

Not written in the law but by regulations of the Secretary. 

Any framer failing to furnish such proofs in the manner and 


within the time provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof be subject to a fine of not more than $100. 


The farmer not alone will have to hire a lawyer but he will 
need to employ a certified public accountant, one who has 
had something more than a correspondence course, some- 
body who is really expert; otherwise the poor chap is going 
to go to jail. All through this bill we find the Secretary 
doing this or that. 

I find this provision on page 68: 

10. (a) The “normal yield“ per acre, for wheat and corn for any 
farm, shall be the average yield per acre for the commodity thereon 
during the preceding 10 years, adjusted for weather conditions, or 
if there is no actual yield or the data therefor are not available 
5 any year, then an appraised yield to be determmed by the 


The Secretary of Agriculture is going to determine what 
the farmer up in Wyoming County, N. Y., shall do or 
shall not do. The farmer gives over his independence to a 
bureaucrat. I have no fault to find with Mr. Wallace. I 
think he is a very nice bureaucrat. But he will not always 
be the bureaucrat; others will succeed him. 

Here is another thing 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
before he leaves that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator will be inter- 
ested in noting how the views of Mr. Wallace on this par- 
ticular question have changed in the last few years. I call 
his attention to the following very interesting quotation 
from Wallace’s Farmer, published in Des Moines, Iowa, of 
which the distinguished Secretary of Agriculture was then 
the editor: 

If it cannot be stopped in any other way, Congress should enact 
a law imposing very severe penalties upon any Government offi- 
ny lee undertakes to influence either crop production or crop 
P. 5 

Believe it or not, it was the Secretary of Agriculture who 
made that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was in 1920? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. I continue the quotation: 

The business of the Government employee should be adminis- 
2 Farmers have been the victims of Government exploita- 

And especially should Government officials be forbidden to put 
out any statement calculated to influence agricultural prices. 
Such statements are pernicious in the extreme, * * * 

There are too many people in public office who seem to think 


they ought to exercise some sort of guidance or guardianship 
over the farmer. 
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I suggest to the Senator from New York that he will find 
in this statement prayerful food for thought. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say, Mr. President, that bureauc- 
racy is a disease for which there is no known cure. It is a 
very contagious and infectious disease. Once a man has a 
place at the head of an administrative office, while he him- 
self may be “as pure as the driven snow,” if he goes into 
the other offices through his Department he will find persons 
who are so steeped in bureaucracy that to them the ordinary 
appeal of common sense has no virtue, no place, no effect. 

I am surprised that a man I thought so transparent as is 
the Secretary of Agriculture, should in 17 short years change 
his hatred of bureaucracy to an insistence upon the inclusion 
in this bill of provisions which destroy absolutely all inde- 
pendence of the farmer. The farmer of America is given 
over to autocratic bureaucracy if this bill becomes a law. 

On page 73, line 5, of the bill, we find the beginning of 
section 62. This is a chapter devoted to administrative pro- 
visions. Section 62 (a) relates to hearings and from it I 
quote: 

The terms and conditions of adjustment contracts and loans 
thereunder, the regulations under this act or with respect to such 
contracts, the time and manner of keeping records and making 
reports, and the amount of any ever-normal granary and of any 
SE nam omen eaters eae 


It must be admitted 

Mr. POPE. Mme. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. Caraway in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. Will not the Senator continue to read-only 
after obtaining the advice of farmers? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not through. I merely want to 
comment on what I have just read. It must be admitted 
that these matters have such vital relationship not only to 
the happiness, but to the financial welfare of the farmer, 
that every farmer ought to have a chance to be heard. 
Every farmer is interested in the terms and conditions of 
the contract and law. He is interested in the regulations 
proposed under the bill. The time of keeping his records 
and all that kind of thing would, as I said a little while ago, 
almost require the services of a lawyer and certified public 
accountant. 

A hearing is provided. That is fine. The farmer ought 
to have a hearing, of course. The bill provides that these 
details and regulations are to be proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary “only after opportunity for public hearing held upon 
not less than 3 days’ notice.” Three days’ notice! Think 
of that! 

How large an area is involved? Of course, in the little 
States of Oregon and Washington the distances are short 
and travel is easy! Airplane travel is expensive, yet the 
farmer who is going to be regulated has 3 days’ notice and 
he is going to attend a public hearing on 3 days’ notice— 


At a convenient place within the principal area or areas where 
the agricultural commodity or commodities concerned are pro- 
duced. 


He could get around in my State very well. We have good 
roads. The farmers have automobiles. But I believe that 
the farmers of the country will have a loud protest to make 
against hearings so important as these which they have to 
attend on 3 days’ notice. Three weeks’ notice would be 
short, but 3 days is impossible. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator also intend to dis- 
cuss the provision for referenda? It seems to me the com- 
plaint he is now making applies even more emphatically to 
the fact that when the farmers producing a given commodity 
are to be asked to yote whether they want to go under re- 
strictive compulsion, they are not going to be circularized 
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generally with a ballot, they are not going to be called into 
numerous polling places in the ordinary electoral fashion, 
but they are to be called into some of these meetings here 
and there, and a vote is to be taken as a result of which the 
entire farm population of a given community will be under 
the resultant control. Let me give the Senator an example 
of what that may mean. 

In connection with the Potato Control Act of a year or 
two ago, although there are 800,000 potato raisers in the 
country, only 30,618 participated. The vote among those 
30,618 was 82 percent favorable, but 32,000 potato raisers 
are only 4 percent of 800,000 potato raisers, and 82 percent 
of 4 percent is only 34 percent. Therefore, although this 
is assumed to be a voluntary sort of compulsion because 
there is to be a referendum in which agriculture can express 
itself, in the case of potatoes, 34 percent of the potato 
raisers of the country voted compulsion upon 100 percent 
of the potato raisers of the country. The same thing can 
happen under the terms of the bill, and that is called 
democracy and it is called voluntary submission to com- 
pulsory control. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with what the Senator 
has said. I presented some figures the other day in connec- 
tion with the potato referendum. The number represented 
was ridiculously small. It is true in relation to the bill. I 
submit in all candor that the bill seeks to impose upon agri- 
culture restrictions and limitations under penalties which, if 
the farmers of America knew about them, would be resented 
in strenuous terms. 

I do not profess to know about all people in the world— 
I would not go that far—but I know farmers. I had an 
uncle who lived to be 101. On the anniversaries of his birth, 
up to the time he was 100 years old, a family reunion was 
held. At the last one I attended 135 persons were present, 
all relatives of mine, every one of whom was a farm resident, 
If there is one class of people I know it is the farming class. 

The farmers will not stand for this bill when they know 
what is in it, The only reason why I am speaking, Mme, 
President, is to try to say something that will reach out to the 
farm world to arouse the farmers, to inform the farmers, be- 
cause when once they know what is to take place under the 
provisions of this bill, there is no doubt in my mind what 
they will do. 

Mr. VANDERBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. VANDERBERG. In the debate the other day, I in- 
quired whether or not a farmer could be put in jail for fail- 
ing to keep the appropriate records and to respond to all the 
necessities and requirements of a bill which not 6 out of 96 
of the Senators can understand; and I was told that he 
could not be put in jail. The fact remains that he can be 
taken into criminal court and convicted of a misdemeanor, 
and fined $100, and if he does not pay his fine he can be put 
in jail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Therefore, farmers can be put in 
jail under this bill if they do not keep the records that 
Secretary Wallace asks for. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. That is the very next 
note I have here before me—that if these rules are not ob- 
served the farmer may be taken to court and fined, and if 
he does not pay the fine for contempt of court he may be 
sent to jail. 

I want every farmer in New York State to know that, not 
because I want to frighten them—they are not that sort— 
but I want them to know, to be informed, to realize that 
here is a bill so punitive in its effect that if the farmer does 
not conform to its provisions he may land in jail, as the 
Senator from Michigan has said. 

Is the plan proposed a voluntary one for all? No; but 
it is going to affect all. Certain penalties are imposed upon 
the man who does not care to come under it; and, as the 
Senator from Michigan has pointed out, the number of 
farmers who will vote—and only those who are informed 
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are likely to vote—will be a minority. There may be those 
who will feel that they are to be benefited by one provision 
or another of the bill and who therefore will take it blindly; 
but I know that those who vote will be a minority of the 
farmers of America, and there will be imposed upon all the 
farmers of America the wishes of a minority. 

This morning we heard a good deal about cotton. I see 
before me a little book, and I am reminded of it. It is en- 
titled “Some Notes on World Conditions, Prepared by Clar- 
ence R. Bitting.” I wonder if all the cotton farmers want 
this bill. What may happen to them?— 

A most excellent and striking illustration of the effect on other 
producing countries when we restrict our production of a pri- 
mary commodity is given by cotton production. Using League 
of Nations figures, in thousand metric tons, we find the changes 
in cotton production in the United States and in all other coun- 
tries to be— 

The United States, 1931-32, 3,707,000 metric tons; in all 
other countries, 2,253,000 metric tons. Now we go along 
until 1934-35, when the quantity raised in the United States 
was 2,089,000 metric tons, as against 3,707,000 metric tons 
in 1931-32. In all other countries the amount produced 
was 3,071,000 metric tons. 

As fast as we curtailed our production, other nations rushed 
in to increase theirs. From producing 62 percent of the world's 
cotton in 1931-82 we have shriveled to 40 percent in 1934-35; had 
we kept the same proportion of world production in 1934-35 as 
we had in 1931-82 we would have produced 1,100,000 more metric 
tons, the equivalent of 5,000,000 bales, and, under such assump- 
tion, world stocks would have been no greater. 

With the foreign production of cotton some 8,000,000 bales 
higher than in 1932, it is generally conceded that at least a part 
of such increase has been due to our own cotton restriction 
program. By reducing our own supply we reduced world supply 
and hence cine foreign production. 

How can it be otherwise, and yet once we had practically 
a monopoly of cotton raising in this country? Now, by rea- 
son of restrictions and restraints, the production is less, ex- 
cept occasionally by the gift of Nature; but, for one reason 
or another, restriction has gone on and on, while in other 
parts of the world there has been development of cotton 
lands, to the ultimate destruction of the great cotton industry 
in America. 

Mr. President, when this majority, whatever it is—I do 
not know whether it is 6623 percent or not, but I do not 
think it matters—has agreed, then the privileges and penal- 
ties, and advantages and disadvantages and all the provisions 
of the bill are to be forced upon every farmer raising the 
crop in question. Is that good Americanism, Mr. President? 
What becomes of freedom of choice of action, the old-time 
independence of the farmer? The farmer is denied Soil 
Conservation Act benefits unless he enters into a so-called 
adjustment contract, or unless he— 

Produces no wheat or corn for market, but devotes to soil- 
conserving uses the acreage customarily devoted to such produc- 
tion of wheat and corn. 

There are all sorts of penalties for nonconformity. 

Mr. President, all these are encroachments on the rights 
of the individual, encroachments which, by common consent, 
we have left to the collectivist system. We do not want that 
system in the United States! 

I have already spoken about the effect of this bill upon 
the consumer. If there is one factor more than another that 
will influence the voters of America to an uprising against 
the imposition of these various measures, that factor will 
be the housewives. There is not a breakfast table in America 
where the wife does not say every morning, “John, do you 
know how much bacon and eggs cost? John, do you know 
how much bacon is now? We shall have to cut down the 
consumption.” When you go into a restaurant and pay 
$1.75 for a beefsteak meal, there will be another group to 
find fault with the increase of prices. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Haren in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. Ido. 
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Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is talking about 8 
bacon and beefsteak. I wish he would state the p 
the farmer of those articles, and then state the ee 
consumer, first in the market, 5 
We may open up a little discussion here about the price of 
these things. 

Mr. COPELAND. The other day I discussed that very 
matter in a colloquy with one of the Senators. There is, 
I may say normally or customarily, a multiplication by three 
between the producer and the consumer. When the dairy 
farmer gets 5 cents for his milk, I pay 15 cents. We are 
not here discussing the evils of the marketing system. We 
are not here discussing how we may reduce the spread be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. BAILEY. I made the inquiry for just one purpose. 
The Senator says there is a spread of 300 percent, three 
times, between the price received by the farmer and the 
price paid by the consumer. I should like to ask the Senator 
at what point in that rise the consumer resistance tends to 
pile up surpluses in the hands of the farmers so that they 
cannot sell. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just as soon as the price reaches a 
2 above what the consumer has been accustomed to 

Mr. BAILEY. Is not that one of the indices of our pres- 
ent difficulty in disposing of the products of the farm? It 
is not the price the farmer gets that arrests consumer buy- 
ing; it is the price the consumer has to pay, only one-third 
of which the farmer receives. 

Now I will ask another question. That being so, what is 
the consequence upon the farmer of the public policy which, 
by interfering with all manner of businesses and by imposing 
all sorts of taxes on business, increases the price to the 
consumer? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has raised very important 
questions. 

In attempting to answer him, let me speak about milk. 
Whenever anything affects the price of the production of 
milk to the farmer, so that it costs the farmer an additional 
cent a quart, it costs the consumer 3 cents more. At the 
moment I am not stating why that is so, but when 1 cent 
is added to the price the farmer gets for the milk he pro- 
duces, the consumer pays 3 cents more. 

Mr. BAILEY. And every time we borrow money we in- 
crease taxes. Is not that true? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Every time we spend public money over 
what we heretofore have been spending, we predicate an in- 
crease of taxes. Every time we increase taxes the effect of 
the increase is reflected in retail prices, and sooner or later 
we reach the point where the consumer says, “I will not buy.” 
That point has been reached in the United States right now. 
One of the first consequences is that the farmer suffers. He 
loses his market. 

We are discussing here a matter of public policy, and a 
farm bill to help the farmer. Is it not possible that we can 
help the farmer a great deal more by arresting the processes 
which tend to increase retail prices? 

Mr, COPELAND. The Senator is absolutely correct. He 
may be aware of the fact that I was a candidate of a couple 
of political parties for the nomination as mayor in New 
York. I had occasion during that ill-fated experience to 
find out why the manufacturing concerns were leaving New 
York. I found, to my great distress, that hundreds of fac- 
tories were leaving New York. 

I met a man on the train a few months ago, and when 
he had recalled himself to my recollection I said, “What 
are you doing now?” He said, “I am engaged by the State 
of New Jersey to find locations for industrial plants moving 
out of New York.” So I thought I would find out why they 
were moving. 

There are two reasons. In the first place, it is because of 
racketeering. In the next place, it is because of high rentals 
and high taxes. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, while the Senator is on that 
subject, the Secretary of Agriculture informed one of the 
Senators yesterday, according to the papers today, that the 
pending bill would cost the Government a thousand million 
dollars. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not possible that if we impose upon 
the American people the taxes required to raise a billion dol- 
lars, by the mere imposition of the taxes under the present 
condition we may arrest consumer buying to such an extent 
as to cost the farmers $2,000,000,000? Is not that well within 
the possibilities? 

Mr. COPELAND, I truly think it is. The average citizen 
thinks, “My name is not on the tax roll. It does not make 
any difference to me what the tax is, it does not make any 
difference to me what the income tax or the corporation tax 
or the State tax or the city tax may be.” But every man 
and woman in the United States is a taxpayer. When a tax 
is levied against the rich man he does not go and dig up a 
pot of gold that was buried under the seventh apple tree in 
the third row. When the rich man is taxed he raises the 
price of everything he has to sell; he raises the price of 
clothing and shoes and hats, the garments of the women 
and of the men and of the children. He raises the rent. 
Every man, every woman, every individual—we are all tax- 
payers. 

If we go on adding to the taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government, if we increase the levies upon the taxpayers, 
there will come a time, as the Senator from North Carolina 
has said, when the consumer resistance will make it impos- 
sible to sell anything. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
call attention to a rather significant paragraph in the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1937? I 
should like to have the benefit of the Senator’s comment on 
it. Will the Senator permit me to read it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. This is from Mr. Secretary Wallace: 

Marketing agreements sponsored by the Department— 

And that is what this bill is about— 


afford a chance to improve the conditions of agricultural labor. 
There appears to be legal authority for including in such agree- 
ments minimum standards affecting pay and working hours. 


If I understand the Secretary, he has in contemplation 
inserting into the marketing agreements contemplated by the 
proposed legislation “minimum standards affecting pay and 
working hours.” 

Such provisions may make the agreements more difficult to 
administer. They provide a means, however, of e serious 
evils, such as child labor and excessively long hours, not only in 
processing and packing plants but in certain agricultural opera- 
tions. Also they may touch the question of sanitation and working 
pey art be possible to include certain requirements in adjustment 

cultural-conservation programs as a condition to the pay- 
ment of benefits by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, that comes from the highest agricultural 
authority in the country, and the authority supporting legis- 
lation along the lines of the pending bill. It is not old 
matter; it is the report of 1937. If I interpret it aright— 
and I do not think there can be any mistake about it—the 
Department of Agriculture and its Secretary have in mind 
including certain requirements touching wages and hours of 
employment in adjustment and agricultural conservation 
programs as a condition to the payment of benefits by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to make a speech; I content 
myself by saying that we are in the business of regulating 
agriculture, we are in the business of compulsory regulation, 
and also regulation by large conditional gifts, and we are 
notified by this authority that the policy advocated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture is that those compulsory measures, 
those conditional gifts, shall look to regulating everything, 
not only the land and the quotas, but the labor and the 
hours of employment. 
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I should like to add that when we get to that point the 
prices of agricultural products are going to be so high that 
no one will be able to buy them. The man who buys the 
eggs and the milk and the breakfast bacon now will just 
have to stop buying. That is one of the difficulties with 
agriculture right now; prices are not put up by the farmer, 
prices are put up by these artificial measures, until they 
have now reached the stage of consumer resistance, and that 
consumer resistance always builds up surpluses. Then there 
is the demand for subsidies, and also for something in the 
nature of an ever-normal granary. It will have to be a very 
big granary. When we get into that it will be a little bit 
bigger than the whole country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is right. It is a 
vicious circle. When we begin to start around we are just 
adding to the burden—certainly of the consumer—all the 
time. 

I have had practical experience in dealing with consumer 
resistance, if the Senate will pardon me for speaking of it. 
I was commissioner of health in New York City for a long 
time, and there were a number of occasions when, for one 
reason or another, the citizens of New York became indignant 
over the price of milk, and the community associations met 
and proposed embargoes on milk. As guardian of the public 
health, I felt it my duty to resist those embargoes, to try to 
persuade the mothers not to take such action, because there 
is more involved in the buying of milk than simply the eco- 
nomic question. There is a question of health, and, as health 
commissioner, I could not bear to see a reduction in the con- 
sumption of milk, because it would mean a decline in the 
public health, especially in the early age group. 

There is no doubt at all that, with the increased cost to 
the consumer, no matter where the fault is, there will come a 
time when the consumer resistance will be so great that it 
cannot be broken down. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will interrupt the Senator 
just once more. Will he yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. The President, in his message to the Con- 
gress this week on the subject of housing, pointed out the 
fact that a great factor preventing our progress out of the 
depression is consumer resistance. That was with regard to 
building enterprise. The same factor is working everywhere 
now, and consumer resistance is built up, not because of the 
initial price paid to the farmer but because of the public 
policy which increases the price all the way along until it gets 
to the consumer. I should like to see that thought developed 
here because we are dealing with the profoundest aspect of 
our immediate secondary depression. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York permit me to comment on what the Senator 
from North Carolina has just said? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In addition to what the Senator 
from North Carolina has said, the President pointed out 
in respect to housing that if we are to find an answer it 
will be necessary. to increase production to a point. where 
costs will go down, the exact opposite of the scarcity theory 
now once more proposed to be applied foolishly in connection 
with agriculture. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is right. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Unfortunately, I could not quite under- 
stand what the Senator from New York said in the latter 
part of the discussion, as his back was toward me while he 
was speaking. I do not know what his position is in re- 
spect to the matter, but from the discussion had here in 
the last few minutes I judge that it is the consensus of 
views that farm prices are now too high. Am I correct in 
that understanding? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAILEY. No, Mr. President, not so far as I am con- 
cerned. Let us get it clear, Mr. President. No one said 
farm prices are too high. I began the discussion by saying 
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that the price paid to the farmer is not the cause of the 
trouble. The Senator from New York answered and said 
that the price to the consumer was 300 percent more than 
the price paid to the farmer. The point is made, not that 
the price to the farmer is too high—it is not even high 
enough—but that the price to the consumer is so high that 
there is a consumer resistance, and the farmer does not get 
a high enough price, and does not even have a chance to sell 
what he produces. We do not want to be placed in the posi- 
tion of protesting the farmer’s price. Not at all. 

Mr. HATCH. I understood that the argument was made 
that if the price was kept high, consumer resistance devel- 
oped, and the consumption decreased. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the price to the consumer, yes; but 
I said in the beginning that the price to the farmer was not 
related to the price to the consumer which caused consumer 
resistance. The price to the consumer represents a 300- 
percent increase over the price paid to the farmer. 

Mr. HATCH. I quite agree with the Senator from North 
Carolina that the price to the farmer has nothing to do with 
the consumer resistance. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the price charged to the consumer de- 
presses the price paid to the farmer. That is the point that 
was made. 

Mr. HATCH. We had an example of that condition in the 
low price paid to the farmer in 1931 and 1932. If any Sena- 
tor believes that low prices will increase the consumption and 
will materially help the condition of the farmer, I should like 
to have him discuss conditions as they existed in 1932 com- 
pared with those which have existed since the present ad- 
ministration came in. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think it will be difficult to an- 
swer that. An economic situation existed throughout the 
country for other reasons, which caused consumer demand, 
of necessity, to be very low in the year mentioned. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I disagree with what the Senator from 
New York has stated and with what the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bamey] has stated. Consumer re- 
sistance is caused by lack of purchasing power and not by 
the price. Increased price to the farmer enables him to 
have a greater purchasing power, and then he purchases 
from the manufacturers in New York, for instance, in in- 
creased amount, which enables those from whom he pur- 
chases to have a greater purchasing power. If that state- 
ment is true, then the argument that the price has nothing 
to do with the consumer resistance is fallacious. Price has 
nothing to do with it as long as the consumer has the 
ability to acquire what he wants, and he can only get the 
ability by an adjustment. Therefore certain acts are called 
adjustment acts, because they provide for the adjustment 
of the purchasing power between the different groups of the 
Nation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if a billion dollars is 
added to the tax bill, that in itself will reduce the consumer 
capacity to buy, because that tax will be reflected in the 
price of everything he buys. The tax will be reflected in 
the price that the consumer has to pay for the goods be- 
cause the owner of the building and the merchant will have 
more taxes to pay and he is going to charge it to the 
consumer. 

Furthermore, there is no question that when you raise 
the price of one kind of meat or of one kind of food for 
which there is a substitute the consumer will turn to the 
substitute. As I see it, it is absurd for us to argue that 
anything which curtails production will not result in higher 
price and less consumption. The purpose of the bill is to 
raise the price. No one can question that. That is what it 
is for—to increase the price. As I have already pointed 
out, and I could explain some of the reasons for it if time 
permitted, there is always considerable spread between the 
price paid the farmer and the price paid by the consumer. 

I served as chairman of a commission appointed by 
Governor Smith when he was first elected, which had for 
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its purpose to make a study of the spread between the 
producer of milk and the consumer. We studied that sub- 
ject for a year, trying to find a way to reduce the spread 
between the producer of milk and the consumer. That 
question continues to be a burning question in New York. I 
noticed only yesterday that the commissioner of agricul- 
ture of New York State gave some encouragement to a 
consumer group in New York City seeking to bring about 
a system which would mean cheaper milk in that city. 
There is not any doubt that every time you increase the 
farmer’s price for a given product there will be increased 
customer resistance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was interested in the statement as to 
the investigation the Senator said he made with reference 
to milk prices in New York while he was commissioner. In 
this investigation was it determined what the cause of the 
high price of milk to the consumer was? Was it due to the 
farmer getting too much or to the high cost in the distribu- 
tion of the milk? Can the Senator give us any light on that 
subject? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it hardly bears on the question 
before us, but I will answer in a word. Our committee took 
the view finally that one of the great difficulties about the 
price of milk was involved in the fact that there were so many 
distributers of milk who crossed each other’s paths. For in- 
stance, I would drive out across the Brooklyn Bridge to make 
a speech in Brooklyn to some health group and would meet 
great trucks coming into Manhattan from Long Island loaded 
with milk for distribution in Manhattan. Then I would come 
back, after having delivered my speech, and I would meet 
trucks coming from Manhattan to Brooklyn to serve the 
people there. So there is no question that wasteful distri- 
bution has a great deal to do with the added price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point I had in mind was that the 
high price the Senator spoke of did not result simply be- 
cause of the price paid to the farmer. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. But whatever is added to the cost 
by way of higher price to the farmer will be reflected in 
the consumer cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will concede that under 
this bill there is a ceiling beyond which, let us say, the 
price of wheat cannot go? 

Mr. COPELAND. The normal granary is opened to let 
it out. I have also recited how difficult it would be to get 
the cover off of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill provides for a method. The 
Secretary is directed to release the supply when prices reach 
a certain level. We must take the bill as it is written, and 
we must assume that the Secretary will do his duty. The 
Senator will further concede, I am sure, that if the price 
of wheat should be too high, then wheat would come into 
this country from foreign markets; would he not? That 
would have a tendency to lower the price to the consumer, 
would it not? 

Mr. COPELAND, I could quite imagine that there would 
be a demand for an increased tariff so as to prohibit that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking about the bill a 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, just a moment. The 
Senator and I are fundamentally opposed on this philosophy. 
We could not agree in a thousand years. I am just as well 
convinced as a man can possibly be that the scheme will not 
work. It will not be satisfactory even to those who are adyo- 
cating it. The Senator from Louisiana was not in the 
Chamber when I read a very interesting report on what cur- 
tailment has done to the reduction of the demand for domes- 
tic cotton, while at the same time there has been a marked 
development of cotton acreage abroad. In short, these ef- 
forts which are being made will in the long run hurt the 
domestic farmer. They will not in the long run bring any 
benefit to him. It is a very natural thing in the face of an 
emergency to think that we must pass laws, we must do some- 
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Two years ago we passed the Soil Conservation Act, and 
every prophet on the floor—the advocates of the bill—said 
it would solve the farmer’s troubles. It did not solve them. 
If I believed in my heart that this bill would solve those 
problems and not produce great evils to the consumer public 
and to certain special farmer interests which I represent, I 
would be for the bill. But I cannot believe it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Cotton production abroad has been on 
the increase the past 20 years at the rate of over 200,000 
bales annually. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What does the Senator think would 
happen to the buying power of the cotton farmers of the 
South if next year they produced a cotton crop equal to that 
which was produced this year? Cannot the Senator see that 
their buying power would be reduced to almost nothing? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not see anything in the pending bill 
that controls the weather. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but we can control acreage. 

Mr.COPELAND. The Senator can no more prophesy what 
will happen next year than he can prophesy in what direc- 
tion the wind will blow on Christmas Day. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But we can take the law of averages, 
which will work, and this bill is so worded that the Secretary, 
by the use of the yardstick provided in the bill, can assure 
the farmer the opportunity of producing a certain number 
of bales of cotton, let us say, which added to what is now on 
hand will meet the foreign demand as well as the domestic 
consumption. That, in my mind, will have a tendency at 
least to make the price stable. As I said in my speech of 
Tuesday, the farmer does not want an unreasonably large 
price. What he wants is a stable price. He does not want 
to plant cotton this year anticipating a price of 12 or 15 
cents a pound, but, finding when he gathers it that he has 
to sell it for 5 cents. I think the bill, if it does nothing else 
but make the prices of the farmers’ commodities stable, will 
have accomplished what we are after. 

Mr. COPELAND. I respect the Senator’s views, Of course, 
I think I am right in saying that the purpose of this bill 
is to promote the welfare of the producers of the crops re- 
ferred to in the bill by the curtailment of production and 
consequently to afford them a higher price. 

Now, I ask Senators, have they thought of the point I now 
mention? Suppose we actually have such curtailment, what 
is that going to do to labor? What is going to be done with 
the surplus farm labor? Even though the farmers get a 
higher price for their products, and the consumers in New 
York City pay more for them, what is going to be done with 
the surplus farm labor? What is going to be done with the 
Negroes in the South who ordinarily pick cotton? What is 
going to be done with the farm labor in the West formerly 
engaged in the wheatfields and in the cornfields? I do 
not know anything about the production of rice, but I pre- 
sume labor is used in that connection; it certainly is in the 
production of tobacco. What is going to be done with those 
who are so engaged? Curtailment of acreage means in- 
creased unemployment just as surely as fate. 

Curtailment means fewer trucks will run on the highways 
to transport products. It means there will be less demand 
for automobiles; that there will be less demand for oil 
which, as well as corn, is produced in Kansas. There will 
be fewer cars on the rails. It will mean increased unem- 
ployment on the railroads, because there will necessarily be 
fewer employees needed in transportation. There will be 
fewer cotton bags and fewer barrels in which to pack the 
products which were formerly raised upon the farm. There 
will be fewer textile workers. Every single effort made to 
reduce acreage—curtailment of acreage—will mean an in- 
crease in unemployment. The logic of that statement can- 
not be evaded. 

Mr. President, I will not press that argument further; I 
have taken too much time of the Senate; but I wish to say 
a little about farm income. 
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I may say that I did somewhat of an injustice the other 
day to Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. I have here a clipping from the United States 
News of August 30 containing a picture of Dr. Black and a 
statement from which I quote: 

His books show the farmers will have a cash income of $9,000,- 
000,000 in 1937, and the greatest purchasing power since 1919. 

Dr. Black writes me that it should have read “the greatest 
purchasing power since 1929”; that there was a mistake in 
the article as printed. I make this statement in order to 
correct any false impression that I may have created. 

Mr. President, I have before me certain figures which I 
must read, because they have an important bearing upon 
my argument. By years the farm income has been as 
follows: In 1924, $9,785,000,000; in 1925, $10,324,000,000; 
in 1926, $9,993,000,000; in 1927, $10,016,000,000; in 1928, 
$10,289,000,000; in 1929, $10,479,000,000. Following that year 
the decline begins. In 1930 the farm income was $8,451,000,- 
000; in 1931, $5,329,000,000; in 1932, $4,328,000,000; in 1933, 
$5,117,000,000; in 1934, $6,348,000,000; in 1935, $7,090,000,000; 
and in 1936, $7,865,000,000. 

Now we come to the current year for which, according to 
the figures I have already given, the farm income is esti- 
mated at from nine to ten billion dollars. 

In short, Mr. President, the farm income this year will be 
practically the same as it has been since 1924. I mean it 
has been almost as favorable as in any year since 1924, though 
not quite as great as a few others. I admit it may be a 
few million dollars less, but in these days a few millions do 
not count; but the billions are the same. 

Where, then, do we find justification for a bill which, in 
the last analysis, of course, is intended to raise the price of 
farm commodities, and to increase the purchasing power of 
the farmer? I want his purchasing power increased if it 
can be done without creating new and greater evils. 

Many think about New York City as a great financial 
center. How often do they think of it as a manufacturing 
center? I am speaking about the political boundaries of the 
city, not the great area around the metropolis. The manu- 
factured products of New York City in bulk and value 
exceed the combined output of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Buffalo, and Boston. What do we da 
with those commodities? We sell them, a large portion of 
them going to the farmers. We want the farmers to have 
high income, a high purchasing power, but, Mr. President, 
they have it. They will have embarrassments from year to 
year. I have owned a farm and I know as to the embarrass- 
ments. I have gone to the bank every 3 months to renew a 
note! I know how difficult farming really is. There will 
be ups and downs, of course, and there will be until the end 
of time. But the purchasing power of the farmer is practi- 
cally as great now as it has been for 20 years. There may be 
individual farmers or individual crops as to which there is 
difficulty, but, by and large, it is not true. 

I read in the New York Times of the 19th of November a 
special dispatch to that newspaper which reads: 

An average of about 46 cents of the consumer’s dollar spent for 
a list of 58 foods will be received by the end of this year by 
farmers, to an estimate by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The farmer’s share in 1936 averaged 44 cents; in 1935 
FW The 1929 average was 47 
cents. 

But this year it will be 46 cents. 

What is the farmer growling about? 

I could go through my list of urban friends and ask, “How 
is your income? How much money have you now compared 
with that you had last year and the year before and in 1929 
and in 1924?” And every last one would say, as I would 
have to say, “My income has been reduced.” Many would 
say, “My income is practically nil,” or “My income is cut in 
two in the middle.” Yet the farmers are receiving as large 


an amount of the consumer’s dollar as they received, with the 
exception of one year when it was 2 cents higher, back in 
1929. So I ask, What is the urgency for this measure? 
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Mr. McGILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Murray in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Does the Senator have the figures showing 
the proportion in percentage of the farmer’s income as com- 
pared to the national income? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. If the Senator has the figures, I 
should be glad to have him put them in the RECORD. 

Mr. McGILL. My understanding is that the farming 
population comprises about 30 percent of our total popula- 
tion and receives 11 percent of the national income. 

Mr. COPELAND. It has always been so, has it not? 

Mr. McGILL, No. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was the Senator born on a farm? 

Mr. McGILL. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was, too. There is this much to be 
said about farming and I am sure the Senator from Kansas 
will agree with me. On the farm when we did not have any 
money we always had something to eat. Dear Senator Nor- 
beck used to joke me about the old rooster that I resurrected 
every time we had discussion of the farm problem. I always 
said if we could not get anything else to eat on the farm we 
could take the old rooster and parboil him and finally reduce 
him to edible form. But when a citizen of New York is 
faced with poverty and has no cash money, he has nothing 
to eat but the sidewalks of New York. The farmer, of 
course, has his troubles. I have had mine as a farmer, I 
confess. I should not like to confess all of them either, 
because it would be said I was a poor farmer. 

The farmer has never gone without food. Go into the 
cities and find great groups of people there and say to them, 
“Did any of you ever go without food?” Ask that question 
some time. The Senator would be surprised at the great 
number who have gone without food. When there is poverty 
and distress in the cities there is nothing to eat. What 
does the Senator think about some kindly mother looking 
in the larder and finding it bare? She has a group of young 
children to be fed. What is she going to do about it? 

Mr. McGILL. While it is true there is poverty in the 
cities, the reverse is likewise true, is it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. That there is wealth also? 

Mr. McGILL. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose the Senator thinks so? 

Mr. McGILL. What does the Senator from New York 
have to say about it? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will sit down I will tell 
him. I do not want to keep him on his feet and tire him. 

Mr. McGILL. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. The wealth of New York is a concen- 
trated wealth. I wish I had the income figures to show the 
Senator. The large incomes are limited in number. One 
thing I have come to believe after my service here is that 
every man’s hand is against New York because we are said 
to be rich. One can go into Tiffany’s and see diamonds and 
pearls that would make his mouth water if he is so inclined. 
How many rich people are there? Out of 7,000,000 are 
there 2,000,000 wealthy? No. There are not 1,000,000. 
Half a million? No. Perhaps 100,000. The great majority 
of the citizens of New York are poor people, hardworking 
laboring people, clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, workers 
in the factories and in the shops—poor people. The Senator 
talks about the wealth of New York, but there is not wide- 
spread wealth there, of course. But if there were, what 
good does that do the rest of us? ‘That is no argument. 

There are farmers in Kansas who are millionaires because 
oil was found to exist under their farms. Why should the 
Senator from Kansas be here asking aid for the people of 
Kansas when he has half a dozen millionaires in Kansas? 
That is the same argument. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I 


Mr. McGILL. It is for the very reason that when we have 
an overproduction or surplus of farm commodities in Kansas 
like we had in 1931, when we produced 251,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, we had to sell it at from 18 to 25 cents a bushel, 
which would ultimately barely pay the freight from the pro- 
ducer to market. That is the reason why I am interested in 
farm legislation. I haye always found it to be true that 
when there is farm purchasing power the workers in the 
cities are better off. It is likewise true that the farmers in 
the last 25 years have been mortgaging their land in order 
to maintain and keep up a farm purchasing power. 

Mr. COPELAND. I grant all that the Senator has said. 
I know people who live in the cities and in the towns have 
been mortgaging their homes and have been eating the 
shingles off the roof. There is no monopoly of misery in the 
country. There is misery in the cities just the same as ther: 
is in the country. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will not the Senator concede that the 
major cost to the consumer in the larger centers results 
from transportation expenses and cost of distribution? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator any idea how we could 
correct that situation? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I have ideas, but they do not apply 
here. Let us leave it at that. With all the evils of the 
transportation system and distribution system between the 
producer and the consumer—and I admit they exist—we 
must start somewhere to remedy the condition. When we 
start with milk we find that an increase of 1 cent to the 
producer may mean an increase of 3 cents to the consumer. 
When the farmer gets an increase of 1 cent, that increase 
has grown to 3 cents by the time the milk gets to my grand- 
children. The prices of kimonos, overalls, and all such 
articles are increased. If the Senator has fault to find with 
the distribution system, I shall be glad to join in any kind 
of investigation to see if we can improve it. But that has 
no bearing on the farm problem, which we are now dis- 
cussing. - 

Mr. ELLENDER. The cost to the consumer, I am sure the 
Senator from New York will agree, cannot be due to the 
slight increase the farmer might get. I introduced in the 
Recorp the other day figures showing the cost of wheat does 
not cause the price of bread to rise very much. Two or three 
months ago wheat was selling at about $1.30 a bushel. Wheat 
went down to 60 cents a bushel since that time and I venture 
to say that the consumers in New York are paying the same 
price for bread that they did when wheat was selling at 
$1.30 a bushel. The same principle applies to meat and other 
commodities. 

Mr. COPELAND. The same price per loaf? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The only trouble is that the loaf is 


Mr. ELLENDER. A pound? 
Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no. We buy our bread by the loaf, 


Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that bu. 

Mr. COPELAND. Every time the basic cost of bread is 
increased, one of two things happens—either the price of 
the loaf is increased or the size of the loaf is decreased. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The evidence which I placed in the 
Recorp the other day shows that 60-cent wheat means that 
1 cent goes to the farmer out of the cost of a loaf of bread; 
that $1.20 wheat means the farmer gets 2 cents and the 
consumer pays 10 cents. If the Senator will examine the 
prices during the past 4 or 5 months I feel confident he will 
find that the cost of bread has not increased or decreased 
one penny, although there has been a great fluctuation in the 
price of wheat itself. The same principle will apply to corn 
as related to the price of hogs. Also the price of cotton 
goods in relation to the price of raw material. 
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Hogs may sell for 10 or 12 cents per pound, and the con- 
sumers in New York will pay about 35 or 40 cents per pound 
for the same meat. 

I say the greatest trouble in New York and in other large 
centers is that you have too many in-betweens; the number 
of these leeches, these bloodsuckers, as I call them, who 
prey on the farmer and who prey as well on the consumer, 
should be reduced. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no sympathy with the blood- 
suckers, whether they live in New York or in Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not, either; but they seem to 
exist in all large centers. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to inquire just what you 
are going to do with the distributors. Are you going to take 
them out at sunrise and shoot them, or are you going to 
push them off the dock? What are you going to do with 
them? There are great businesses—trucking and all that 
sort of thing. What are you going to do with them? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not the truckers of whom I am 
complaining; it is these 10-percenters that we have to con- 
tend with. 

For instance, in the sale of potatoes, let us say, that we 
grow down in Louisiana, there are probably four or five and 
sometimes six of these in-betweens who get a little commis- 
sion for this and a little commission for that; and by the 
time the consumer gets the potatoes these commission folks 
have gotten anywhere from 30 to 40 percent of the cost of 
the potatoes to the consumer. That is where the money 
goes; and that, by the way, may be the 100,000 class the 
Senator speaks of in New York who have the money. They 
actually get theirs, and oftentimes with their money they 
control the prices. The farmer does not get the benefit of 
that, but those few get it, and the consumers pay for it. 
Some of these cotton, sugar, rice, wheat, and corn gamblers 
make more money than the farmers, and they take no 
risks. They buy on futures. It is my thought that no 
person should be permitted to sell a commodity unless he 
has it on hand. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now that we are going to do some- 
thing with the 100,000, what are we going to do with the 
7,000,000 who have to pay more for their food? 

Mr. President, the farmers have been pretty well treated 
by this administration. I have here a chart which shows 
the Federal tax collections which came from the 100,000 
that the Senator talked about and that I talked about. In 
the fiscal year 1934 the Federal tax collections were $2,- 
892,000,000; in 1935 they were $3,546,000,000; in 1936 they 
were $3,847,000,000; and in 1937 they were $5,029,000,000. 
The total Federal tax collections in these 4 years were 
$15,314,000,000. Now, let us see. I do not find here that a 
great deal of this money was given out, except in W. P. A. 
work, to the poor in the cities. I do not find that. I ought 
to have looked that up; and it was not all spent in the cities. 
It went out to the smallest hamlet, and even to the farm; 
but the farmers have not been badly used by the admin- 
istration. Let me see what the farmers have had in these 

ears. 

á In 1934, through the A. A. A., the farmers received 
$270,391,000. 

In 1935, through the A. A. A., they received $711,819,000. 

In 1936, through the A. A. A., they received $396,749,000. 
Under agricultural adjustment contracts, the farmers re- 
ceived $135,453,000. Under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act they received $322,000. 

In the fiscal year 1937 the farmers received under the 
A. A. A. $53,061,000. Under agricultural contract adjust- 
ments they received $116,800,000. Under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act they received $357,200,000. 

Payments in the way of bonuses to farmers in these 4 
years aggregated the enormous sum of $2,041,795,000. 

The figures I have just given indicate that practically 
one-seventh of the total Federal tax collections were spent 
as bonuses to farmers—practically one-seventh. The farm- 
ers have been pretty well treated. Thirteen percent of the 
total Federal tax collections during the years 1934 to 1937 
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were expended as bonuses or benefit payments to farmers; 
and how was this money spent? 

The other day I was out riding and went past a field out 
of which came a friend of mine, and with him a man riding 
a brand-new tractor. I said, “My friend, what are you 
doing?” He said, “I have here 200 acres that I have been 
using for grazing, just wild grass.” He said, “This agri- 
cultural-implement man tells me that if I will disk this field 
and let it lie fallow for a year, I will get $3 an acre; I will 
get $600, and he will sell me the tractor for that, so that at 
the end of the year I shall have this place disked and seeded 
down, own a tractor, and I shall have it in grass that will 
feed four times as many cattle as it will feed at present.” 

That is one example which came to me within a month. 
There is no doubt at all that great abuses have attached to 
the administration of the Soil Conservation Act. I do not 
mean by that any dishonesty. I mean just ordinary, every- 
day abuses. Why should my friend get $600 for doing to a 
piece of ground what he ought to have done long ago? 
Every man here who knows anything about farming knows 
very well indeed that many of the benefits which have been 
given to the farmers have been for carrying out procedures 
which are actually in the line of good routine farming. No 
good farmer would plant his land year after year without 
having 1 year in 3 when it lay fallow to recuperate: but now 
he gets money for letting it lie fallow. How much money? 
In these 4 years, $2,041,795,000. 

What are the farmers growling about? That is pretty 
good treatment. They cannot complain. 

There is a temptation to go into more of these figures, but 
I shall not take the time of the Senate to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me there is a little 
phase of the particular thing the Senator is now discussing 
which deserves emphasis. 

The pending bill takes care of farmers dealing with five 
commodities only. The Senator has farmers in his State, 
and I have farmers in mine, who are raising many other 
commodities. If there is any element of suffering, they are 
sharing the element of suffering; yet under the administra- 
tion of the Agricult Adjustment Act the per capita bene- 
fits ranged all the way from $122 for Kansas farmers to 
344 cents for Maine farmers. New York farmers received 79 
cents per capita, compared to $103 per capita in North Da- 
kota. Under the Soil Conservation Act, which the Senator 
has just been discussing, the benefits have ranged all the 
way from $54 per capita in North Dakota to 99 cents per 
capita in Rhode Island. 

I respectfully suggest that a national farming program in 
the interest of all agriculture ought not to have discrepan- 
cies of that amazing character. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is entirely right. There 
has been no equitable administration of the act. Some 
farmers have received large sums; other farmers have not; 
but I know as well as I know anything that if this bill is 
enacted the dairy farmers of the Northeast and the one- 
family farmers of all of our northern border, including the 
State of Michigan and the dairy State of Wisconsin, will 
suffer by this act. They will be called upon to reduce their 
acreage, at least those who are raising more than 300 bushels 
of corn or 100 bushels of wheat. If they are dairy farmers 
needing the corn for the silo, or poultry farmers needing the 
wheat and corn for the poultry, they will no longer be per- 
mitted to raise that grain in the quantities they did before. 
It must be limited under penalty of the law, as I have said. 
The bill imposes upon the farmer the danger of court pro- 
cedure. It is certain that it will impose upon him burdens 
and responsibilities and worries such as he has not now and 
never before had to endure. 

I sometimes wonder why it is that the cotton farmers of 
the South have not made use of the State compact provi- 
sion of the Constitution. 
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A limited number of States, comparatively, raise cotton. If 
it is simply a matter of the control of crops, the reduction of 
acreage, why not do it by State compacts? Why should the 
cotton farmer of the South bring his problem to us, and why 
should we have to deal with it? 

I realize that the case of the wheat and corn farmers is 
quite different, because of the universality of the raising 
of those crops. But pressure groups have brought a bill here 
which seeks to impose burdens upon farmers who would not 
and could not be benefited by the proposed law. Farmers 
would be shackled, their hands would be tied, they would be 
helpless, in the face of law administered from Washington 
through the district attorneys of the country and through 
the Attorney General of the United States at the behest of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I have here a letter which a family in Pennsylvania wrote 
me. I do not know why it was addressed to me. I read from 
the letter: 

Senator, T PRY MAE YOT WIN Uaa ek Mri E og pret arene 

t to control our own farms without any Government 
intereference. We want no farm control and no processing taxes. 
We need no Government money, just our markets for the Ameri- 
can farmer. They give us no vote because we accept no Govern- 
ment money. If it is put to a vote, let the vote be by all the 
farmers of the country, not just a few. 

I think that is the sentiment of the independent, self- 
respecting, upright farmers of the country. 

Mr. President, I am proud, if I may be permitted to say 
of my farmer ancestry, that I do not think one of those old- 
timers—and I think it would be true of the ancestry of every 
other Member of the Senate, and I dare say all Senators 
have farmer ancestry—would ever have agreed to control 
from Washington. We have gone very far in the matter of 
control from Washington. How much further are we to go? 

Are we going to handcuff and shackle every man in 
America? Are we going to make him submit to dictatorial 
management and direction? 

Mr. President, if I know farmers, I know they will be re- 
sentful of this bill when they know what is in it. I pray 
that the wisdom of the Senate may assert itself and that 
instead of passing the bill will recommit it, and let the 
committee study it. There will be plenty of time. If there 
are reasonable things in the bill, let the committee bring 
them before us. I want to vote for reasonable things that 
will help the farmer. I think I have voted for every farm 
bill during the 15 years I have been in the Senate. But the 
pending bill, instead of doing good to those whom its pro- 
ponents think it would benefit, would do harm, and I know 
that, so far as the farmers in my section of the country are 
concerned, it would be harmful in the greatest degree. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonxsox of Colorado in 
the chair). The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams vis King Pepper 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee pe 

Bailey Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Logan 

Berry Frazier Lone: Schwartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Borah Gerry McAdoo ppard 
Bridges Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Glass McKellar Smith 
Bulkley Graves McNary Thcmas, Okla. 
Bulow Green Maloney Thomas, 
Burke Guffey Miller Townsend 
Byrd e Minton an 
Byrnes Moore Tydings 
Capper Murray Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Chavez Norris agner 
Clark Hitchcock Nye Walsh 
Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. Overton White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Eighty-eight Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, for the present it is not 
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Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp], except to make 
one comment. He has discussed today and has discussed 
at other times the necessity of protecting the consumers in 
the city of New York against the possible increase in farm 
prices under various farm programs, and he has denounced 
the doctrine of scarcity. In the same breath today he has 
protested against any increase in the volume of dairy prod- 
ucts reaching in any way his consuming constituents in 
New York, because they would come in conflict with the 
product of the dairymen of his own State. 

In closing his speech here today the Senator from New 
York said, “Oh, how much further are we to go in the matter 
of control from Washington?” ‘The last time I heard the 
Senator speak here before today he was pleading with the 
Senate to extend the power of Washington all over the 
United States in the matter of murders within the various 
States. Soin the same breath he deals with consumers for 
and against, and with extending powers out of Washington 
for and against. 

Mr. President, the Senator reminds me of the story of the 
Irishman and the monkey who were in partnership. One 
cold morning the man was blowing on his hands. The mon- 
key said, “What are you doing that for?” “Why,” said the 
man, “to warm my hands.” Later, when the weather was 
warm again, the man was blowing on his hands while out 
at work. The monkey asked, “What are you doing that 
for?” The man said, “To cool my hands.” “All right,” said 
the monkey; “this partnership dissolves right now. I won't 
associate with a man who blows hot and cold in the same 
breath.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of making some com- 
ments upon the letter sent by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] on the farm bill. The letter was 
read into the Recorp today. I am going to comment on 
that letter only from the standpoint of cotton. I shall not 
attempt to impose my views on the representatives of the 
corn and wheat areas, because I am assuming that their 
long contact with their agricultural problems in those areas, 
and their studies of the subject have put them in better 
position to deal with their own agricultural problems than I 
could hope to do. On the same principle I have been hoping 
for the past 4 years that Secretary Wallace would recognize 
some of us who have lived all of our lives in the Cotton Belt, 
who have devoted a great part of our time to a study of the 
problems confronting the cotton farmers, who have in a 
way specialized as agricultural economists, and that he would 
at least give fair consideration to our views, without doing 
as he has done on this occasion. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry traveled a'l over the Cotton Belt, and its members 
were, day after day, in touch with large numbers of citizens 
in the Cotton Belt, farmers and others, in connection with 
these problems. Meetings of the subcommittee were held 
before which farmers and others appeared and testified, both 
prior to the conclusion of the last session of Congress and 
since. 

Now we are in the midst of the consideration of the bill 
which is the result of our deliberations, and which has come 
to the Senate by the unanimous vote of seven members of 
the subcommittee, the members of that subcommittee from 
the Cotton Belt. One of them stated here on the floor that 
while the bill was not in accordance with his own personal 
views he was reporting it and supporting it, because he had 
agreed in the beginning that whatever he found the farmers 
wanted he would give them, and he had found that they 
wanted what is in this bill. 

The Secretary of Agriculture now comes along and speaks 
to us in his letter as though we did not know anything on 
the subject of cotton. He is very earnest on the subject of 
very large agricultural supplies. As he says in the letter, he 
wants a large granary, and then he wants it full and over- 
flowing before crop surpluses shall in any way be touched. 
He makes the statement: 

In the case of cotton, marketing quotas would be used under the 


my purpose to take particular note of the discussion by the bill as now drawn to restrict the annual supply to a quantity 
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which would hold the American price out of line with the world 
price level. 

Mr. President, there is no such thing. The price of Amer- 
ican cotton has never been out of line with the world price. 
The price of American cotton in large measure makes the 
world price, not only of American cotton but of all the cotton 
sold in the markets of the world. 

Mr. President, when I spoke last Monday I had before me 
some charts which I offered for the Recorp, and which I had 
hoped and expected at the time would be printed in the 
Recorp for the benefit of Members of Congress in studying 
this problem. I have copies of the charts before me, and I 
shall be glad to give them to any Senators who desire to have 
them. 

Here is one of the charts. It shows the relation between 
the price of American cotton and Indian cotton. Indian 
cotton has always been our chief competitor. India is the 
second cotton-producing country in the world. India has 
for many years produced some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales of 
cotton. India exports practically every bale of that cotton. 
There is not a manufacturing industry there similar to ours, 
or similar to that in the United Kingdom, France, Italy, or 
Germany; but India produces cotton, and in the main sends 
it all out to the manufacturing countries of the world. The 
Indian cotton is not quite so good as the American cotton. 
The staple is not so long. The fiber is not so good. 

What happens to the price of Indian cotton when the 
price of American cotton fluctuates, either up or down? I 
have here a chart which shows the ratio of the prices from 
1906 to 1936. It shows, as an examination will disclose, that 
as the price of American cotton goes up, the price of Indian 
cotton goes up just under the American price. The black 
line on the chart represents the American cotton price. The 
dotted line represents the Indian cotton price. 

We find by consulting the chart that in 1921 and 1922, 
when we had a deflation and the price of American cotton 
precipitately dropped, the price of Indian cotton just as pre- 
cipitately dropped, and stayed under the price of American 
cotton in practically a uniform ratio. So, it has continued 
from that time on until today, the price of Indian cotton 
being, as it consistently remains, around 80 percent of the 
price of American cotton. Today, for illustration, with 
American cotton priced at around 74 cents, under this rule 
we will find the price of Indian cotton around 6 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. The present parity price of cotton in the 
United States is 1644 cents. With Indian cotton selling at 
6% cents, as the Senator has just said, does the Senator 
think that if we should raise the price of our cotton to 16% 
cents under the provisions of the committee bill, we could 
then sell in export trade 5,000,000 bales in competition with 
Indian cotton selling at 6% cents? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have never advocated an artificially 
high price for cotton, and everyone connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture who deals with policies knows my 
position on that subject. I do not think there is any way 
at this time to reach parity prices for American cotton in 
the open market, the world market, under this bill or any 
other bill. 

Mr. LEE. Then the Senator has no hope of giving the 
farmer 1642 cents? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not at this time, with condi- 
tions as they are, unless the situation is supplemented by 
some payments under the soil-conservation program or other 
payments furnished by the Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand the Senator, he means 
that with the available funds at our disposal we cannot 
expect the farmer to get 1644 cents. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I said that without adding to the world 
price we cannot expect the farmer to get it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Without more money he cannot get it 
under any bill, of course. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. I do not want to go into that 
subject at this time. I expect to answer the speech of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] later. I desire an oppor- 
tunity to read his speech in the Recorp before I discuss his 
domestic allotment plan. 

Mr. LEE. On that point I should liké to ask the Senator 
one more question, and then I promise to sit down. 

Mr. I have no objection, but I should like 
to continue. 

Mr. LEE. If, to the extent the money is available, it 
would raise the price of cotton, would it not to the same 
extent cut down our export trade? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thought I had educated the Senator 
on that point by my address of last Monday. Of course, 
I do not think it would cut it down. How could it cut it 
down when there is a similar and equal reduction in the 
price of foreign cotton following the reduction in the price 
of American cotton? If the Senator will read the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932, upon which he stood, and upon 
the principles of which I know he made many eloquent and 
convincing speeches, he will find that, in convention as- 
sembled, the Democratic Party asserted that, as a result of 
the passage of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, and of the 
retaliatory tariff measures enacted by 45 countries follow- 
ing the passage of that act, among other things, the farm- 
ers of America have been robbed of their foreign market. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct, but the fact still remains that 
the higher the price of a commodity the more difficult 
it is to sell it when a commodity similar in character can 
be had which is cheaper. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, When the price of cotton was 35 cents 
a pound we sold all we produced; when the average price of 
cotton was about 20 cents a pound, for some 8 or 10 years 
following the World War, we also sold all we produced. 
Take Egyptian cotton 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I wish the Senator would give 
us the lowest price shown on the chart for American cotton 
and tell us what the price of Indian cotton was at the 
same time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The lowest price for American cotton 
was just below 5 cents. 

Mr. SC CH. And what was the price of 
Indian cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. About 4 cents. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. So it does not make any dif- 
ference how much we lower our price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It does not make a particle of differ- 
ence, for the price of the foreign cotton goes down with the 
price of American cotton. There is the 20-year official rec- 
ord. It shows the prices of foreign cotton follows ours right 
up and down the line. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that he 
wants to cut down our acreage sufficiently to raise the world 
price of cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not want to cut our acreage a 
single acre further than to get rid of a 2-year supply on hand 
at one time and to keep that supply down to a reasonable 
point in adjusting the supply to the effective demand of the 
world for our cotton. 

Mr. LEE. When two links are connected, and it is de- 
sired to raise the level of one, it is necessary to raise the 
level of the other. That is the way we are trying to raise 
the level in the United States, and be on a world basis. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will take that up with the Senator 
later. I wish to deal now with the letter of Secretary Wal- 
lace, as I have stated, and I cannot do that if I am going 
to spend all the evening in debate with my good friend, who 
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was born in Alabama, and of whom I am proud. I think 
the reason he is so able is that he got a good start, but 
since he left Alabama he has sort of drifted off in some of 
his doctrines. [Laughter.] 

I now come to Egyptian cotton. That cotton has a longer 
staple than has American cotton; it is of a better grade. 
We import some of it into this country and pay a 7-cent 
tariff duty on it because it is needed for specialty purposes. 
The price of Egyptian cotton, just as happened in the case 
of Indian cotton, has followed year after year just above 
the price of American cotton. When our price changes the 
price in the other two great countries that have been our 
competitors, and are still our chief competitors, move exactly 
in the same way. Then, do not talk to me, Mr. President, 
about getting the price of cotton so cheap that it is going 
to drive the peon and slave labor of foreign countries out 
of cotton production. God knows if such a thing is done, in 
the doing of it we will pauperize and make destitute the 
cotton farmers in the South. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to discuss the statement of 
Secretary Wallace that we are liable, under our program, to 
get the price of American cotton out of line with the world 
price level. What is the world price level? I have demon- 
strated it here. The charts show it. The world price for 
American cotton is largely made in Liverpool, as all persons 
familiar with cotton understand. Take the price in 1936, 
the year just behind us. At that time we had no compulsory 
control program; we had no cotton-loan program; we had 
no price-pegging device of any kind, and the price of Amer- 
ican cotton took its place along with the price of all the 
cottons of the world, the others following, as I have said, 
the price of American cotton. And we received not 5 cents 
or 4 cents, as we did in 1931 and 1932, with terrible surpluses 
bearing down and affecting the price of our cotton just as 
it is doing today. We got rid of those surpluses gradually; 
as we got rid of them, the price of our cotton rose, by the 
rules of international trade and price fixation, of its own 
accord, and went up to nearly 1214 cents a pound. Those 
who are interested in the matter will find that we exported 
more cotton last year, with a price of 12% cents a pound, 
than we did in the preceding year with a price about 8 
cents lower. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator is it not true 
that until the estimate of the Department of Agriculture 
showing the large yield for the present crop year the price 
of cotton was still about 14 cents a pound? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It dropped just before the estimate 
that was issued because the public anticipated the trend. 
The price went up last year to nearly 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But for the abnormal crop in the 
United States, regardless of foreign production, we would 
get from 12 to 14 cents for our crop of this year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, and the records so show. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But when the estimate, not of Egypt, 
not of Brazil, not of India, but the estimate of the United 
States, issued by the Department of Agriculture, was 
announced the bottom dropped out. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is exactly correct. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. I take it that the Senator’s attitude is that we 
ought to cut production in the United States sufficiently, 
since it is such an important factor in the world market 
price to control the level of the market price. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think if the Senator really under- 
stood what is involved in our cotton program he would 
realize that nobody wants to cut production. 

Mr. LEE. We do not want to do so, to be sure, but we are 
providing for it in the pending bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have no intention of cutting pro- 
duction or of cutting acreage for production purposes except 
for two things, one of which is to reduce abnormal and 
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price-depressing surplus which is nearly sufficient for 2 years’ 
supply, and is such as we had in 1932 

Mr. LEE. For what purpose? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Wait a moment. Do not interrupt me 
when I am trying to answer the question. I will give the 
Senator an opportunity when I answer it. We are proceed- 
ing along the same line that we pursued in 1932 when the 
present administration came into power and found a surplus 
of 13,000,000 bales of American cotton in the warehouses of 
the world, and the price went down to 6 cents a pound. We 
proceeded gradually by legislation, and in 1934 by compulsory 
control, to bring down that surplus gradually. We did not 
undertake to do it all at once; we did not undertake to have 
a year’s recess in the production of cotton, as some of our 
leaders proposed and campaigned for; but we went about it 
in a gradual way so as to disrupt, as little as possible, the 
labor conditions, so as to disrupt and disturb, as little as 
possible, the trade conditions based upon the volume of the 
production of cotton. Finally, by going about it in that 
way, as it now has become necessary to go about it again as 
we conceive, the price of cotton went on up from 6 cents a 
pound and reached about 14 cents a pound, and, as I have 
just stated, at that high price, the highest since 1929, I think, 
we exported more cotton than we exported when the price 
was lower. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LEE. The purpose of the committee bill, as I under- 
stand, is to reduce the production of cotton until we raise 
the price of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the Senator want to raise the 
price? 

Mr. LEE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. Then, what is the Senator 
complaining about? 

Mr. LEE. I do not want to cut down production so as 
to raise the price artificially and lose the world market. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator allege that adjust- 
ing the supply to fit the demand is an artificial raising of 
the price of cotton? 

Mr. LEE. Yes; when we adjust it only in the United 
States. If all the foreign countries that raise cotton were 
likewise put under the reduction, a different condition would 
prevail, but we are in the position of reducing, for instance, 
if I may use this example, all the States except, say, Texas, 
and letting Texas produce the full amount of which she is 
capable. Thus we are putting at a disadvantage those 
States whose acreage is reduced and allowing the States 
whose acreage is not reduced to benefit by it. So we are 
placing the United States at a disadvantage by reducing 
her production and allowing the rest of the world to profit 
by it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a view so provincial that I 
do not care to follow it further at this time. I have 
explained that the basis of the Senator’s argument is 
unsound because a change in the price of our cotton changes 
the price of other cottons, and we are interested only 
in our own price. 

Let me invite the attention of interested Senators to the 
immediate, present, current effect of reducing the price of 
cotton to a starvation point as it affects exports of our 
cotton. For 4 months of the present year, July, August, 
September, and October, the price of cotton has been re- 
duced from around 14 cents a pound, the average price last 
year having been 12% cents, down to 7% cents on the 
average. I think the average really would be below that, 
but let us be liberal and say it was 7½ cents. According 
to the idea of some of our friends, that should have caused 
the chartering of all the available ships in American ports 
and cabling for more ships to carry cotton across the ocean. 
According to their idea, if we would only cut the price, 
we would reduce the earnings of our farmers sufficiently 
to enable them to compete with foreign pauper labor, and 
we would unload our warehouses of this large quantity of 
American cotton. 
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They forget, it seems to me, in the first place, that the 
demand for manufactured cotton in countries which were 
formerly our large customers for cotton, has been greatly 
reduced, not only by the use of substitutes in the form 
of rayon, which alone accounts for 760,000 bales, and fibers, 
but also because of the loss of textile business, just as we 
have had a loss in the raw-cotton business. Did a 5-cent 
reduction bring a rush of foreign business? Did 744-cent 
cotton bring it about? If any Senator from a cotton State 
is willing to rise here and say he is satisfied with a price 
`of 744 cents a pound for cotton farmers in order to increase 
exports, I hope he will rise now and make his position 
known. 

I have pleaded with those who talk about a reduced price 
in order to increase exports to tell me frankly, sincerely, and 
honestly how low they want to bring the price of American 
cotton. I have begged them to tell me how low they think 
we will have to put the price in order to get back the 2,000,000 
bales which we formerly exported in the days of world pros- 
perity. I can get nothing but generalities. I cannot get speci- 
fications anywhere. I cannot find anyone who is willing to 
face his farmer constituents, or to rise here in his place as 
he would if he were at home, and say that the price of 744 
cents is all right if it enables us to get back some foreign 
business. If it does not do that, then the idea seems to be 
to bring the price still lower. I want to see the man who takes 
that position. We cannot deal with the problem unless we 
deal with it frankly, unless we are prepared to fix an objec- 
tive. 

Everyone familiar with cotton knows how to drive the price 
down. We know how low it can be driven and how to do it. 
We know that a slight increase in the carry-over will bring 
down the price of cotton. If it is desired to bring it down 
to 5 cents, and our consumption stays at 13,000,000 bales, 
then all we have to do is to produce 15,000,000 bales and we 
will drive the price of cotton down 2 cents more per pound. 
Let those who are anxious to get the foreign markets even at 
the cost of starvation and suffering of the cotton farmers 
of the South, rise and make their position known. Every 
merchant, every doctor, every banker, everybody in the South, 
with one cash crop in the South, is dependent upon the vol- 
ume of money that comes to the South through the sale of 
her cotton and cotton textiles; but if the price of cotton is 
pulled down further the people of the South will be bank- 
rupted. 

The prize of getting back a market for 1,500,000 bales of 
cotton, or possibly, 2,000,000 bales, is dangled before us and is 
still advocated here, and Secretary Wallace seems to be the 
leading advocate of pulling down, down, down the price of 
American cotton, toying with the possibility of a foreign 
market for some additional cotton. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I find myself much in sympathy with the 
position of the able Senator from Alabama. When Secretary 
Wallace's letter was read I made this note: 

. The cotton market quotas would be used to fix the supply held 
in America, though the price would be out of line with the world 
price. 

That is the subject the Senator from Alabama has been 
discussing. I recall it is provided in the bill that the sup- 
ply to be carried over is to be equivalent to domestic needs 
plus exports, which, in fact, means the total supply of cotton 
for that particular year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. Bared of all the verbiage of the Secretary, 
he simply means 35 percent of the annual current yield is 
not sufficient. Let us take this illustration: This year 
18,000,000 bales of cotton have been made. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the language of the bill, 35 percent 
of that would be—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; 35 percent of the supply. Take 
the annual consumption plus domestic consumption plus 
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exports, and 35 percent is approximately 5,000,000, which 
would give 18,000,000 bales. 

Mr. McNARY. The language, as I recall it, is the average 
yield plus the exports. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the Senator is in error. It is the 
annual basic consumption. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well, though I think it comes out 
the same way. We have heard it said in years gone by that 
we consume about 45 percent of the average year’s cotton 
crop; that about 55 percent goes to foreign markets. If 
that interpretation is placed on the bill and we need 35 per- 
cent, we would keep a year’s normal supply, because that is 
domestic export plus domestic requirements. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is in error. We would 
have 18,000,000 bales, which constitutes the American con- 
sumption plus the exports, which amounts to about 
13,000,000 bales plus 35 percent of that amount. The 35 
percent is carry-over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I think if the Senator understood exactly 
what the Secretary is asking for, he would realize that it 
amounts each year to an 18,000,000-bale production. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If we add the 15 percent, he is asking 
for 21,000,000 bales. 

Mr. SMITH. I am making my statement based on what 
was suggested in the committee. He is asking for an ever- 
normal-granary principle to be applied, with 13,000,000 bales 
for domestic and foreign consumption, with a 35-percent 
carry-over for lean years and otherwise, which makes 5,000,- 
000 bales.. Added to 13,000,000 bales, that makes 18,000,000 
bales, so that this year’s production is not abnormal, accord- 
ing to his figures. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the terms of the bill before us, what 
would be this year’s carry-over under the language specified? 

Mr. SMITH. It would be 18,000,000 bales. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Senator has the wrong 
starting point. We have an abnormal carry-over which we 
are trying to reduce, as the Senator understands. If we 
were upon a normal basis and had the carry-over brought 
down to around 5,000,000 bales, then our objective would be 
to produce, say, from 13,000,000 to 13,500,000 bales a year, 
because for 10 years during the high tide of prosperity that 
has been the annual world consumption of American cotton. 
After we have the carry-over adjusted to a normal point, 
then, of course, we want to produce each year all that the 
world will buy of our cotton at the world price, without any 
effort at price fixation. 

Mr. McNARY. In the Senator’s opinion, based on this 
year’s production, what would be the carry-over under the 
provisions found on page 33? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It would be 11,000,000 bales, perhaps 
12,000,000 bales. The carry-over this year depends upon 
whether or not consumption is maintained at the same rate 
as last year. Last year we had a world consumption of 
13,000,000 bales. If we have a world consumption of 13,000,- 
000 bales again, we shall have a crop of 18,000,000 bales, plus 
a carry-over last August of 6,000,000 bales, making 24,000,000 
bales to furnish a consumption of 13,000,000 bales, which, 
of course, leaves a carry-over of 11,000,000 bales last August 
when the crop first started to market. We are apprehensive, 
however, that even that is too conservative. - Of course con- 
sumption in this country is very much off at this time. The 
mills are running rather slowly, as I have definite informa- 
tion; so it is possible that instead of having 11,000,000 bales 
carry-over we shall have a 12,000,000-bale carry-over to meet 
a 12,000,000-bale consumption, which would mean 2 full years 
of cotton production to meet 1 year’s consumption. 

Mr. McNARY. The able Senator from Alabama aggra- 
vates my mental condition. I had figured that the carry-over 
would be the enormous sum of 7,000,000 bales. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It will be at least 11,000,000 bales, even 
larger than the Senator from Oregon thinks, 

Mr. McNARY. That is still worse. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I am quite in accord with the Senator that 
if that much cotton is carried over, it will destroy the 
domestic market. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; it will destroy the farmer. 

Mr. McNARY. And what is strange to me is that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should complain about the carry- 
over of 35 percent of the domestic consumption and exports. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In addition to that he wants 40 per- 
cent, plus 15 percent more. He wants about 60 percent. He 
wants 15 percent of the regular consumption, plus a carry- 
over of 5,000,000 bales, and then he wants 15 percent of the 
18,000,000 bales, which will run it up to 21,000,000 bales. 
Then he figures that the granary will be running over just 
a little. He cannot do anything about it until it runs over. 

Mr. McNARY. The truth of the matter is that now, after 
we have debated this problem for 2 weeks, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is suggesting a carry-over to take care of do- 
mestic requirements for a period of 2 years without any 
cotton being produced. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, I am sorry to say, and 
that is the reason why I am speaking now. I do not like to 
have to do it; but my duty to my people is paramount to my 
duty to Mr. Wallace or to the administration or to anybody 
else, because I know as well as I know I am looking at the 
distinguished Senator that the prosperity of the whole peo- 
ple of the Cotton Belt depends upon their ability, through 
machinery which Congress may provide them, which they 
do not now have, effectively to adjust the supply of their 
cotton upon a business basis to fit the efficient demands of 
the world for American cotton. 

We have in this bill a declaration of policy—that it is 
the intention of the United States to produce and maintain 
at all times an adequate quantity of cotton to supply all 
purchasers anywhere in the world with the grade and staple 
of cotton they want, the quality they want, at a price not 
above the world price. That is a declaration which is 
contained in the bill. The Secretary has power to admin- 
ister the bill. Under its terms he may suspend its opera- 
tion if he thinks emergencies require it. If, at any time, 
it shall appear that more cotton is needed, he has the right 
under the bill to suspend its operation. So, it seems to 
me strange that our highest official in agriculture should 
deliberately proclaim, in a formal letter to the authors of 
the bill, that our program of maintaining the supply I 
have indicated is likely to put the price of American cotton 
out of line with the world price. 

Let us see what has been the average carry-over. What 
right has the Secretary to make that statement, upon the 
basis of the records of the past? During the pre-war 
period, when we had parity prices, what was the carry- 
over? 

We all know, all students of the subject and economists 
know, that the relation of supply to demand is the chief 
factor in the price of any current usable agricultural 
commodity. That statement does not apply to lands, which 
have speculative values for the future, nor to stocks, where 
investors differ in their opinions, and, as a result of that 
difference, trade, looking to the future. But when we are 
dealing with a commodity that is produced currently, that 
is to be consumed currently, that is to go out of existence 
within a reasonable time, the two main factors that affect 
the price, and probably the only two of any consequence, 
are the relation of the supply to the demand, and the normal 
flow of business. Assuming no great or substantial change 
in economic conditions and the purchasing power of the 
consumers, those two factors fix the price. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will it disturb the Senator 
if I ask him some questions for information? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the Senator will not disturb me. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator estimates of the carry- 
over of cotton between 1909 and 1914? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; and I am going to give them to 
the Senator right now. 
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The average carry-over from 1909 to 1914, when we were 
producing more cotton than we are now normally producing, 
was 3,160,000 bales for that 5- or 6-year period. The aver- 
age carry-over from 1915 to 1920, during the war—when, 
as we all know, there was a great demand for cotton from 
foreign countries and big crops—was 5,510,000 bales. The 
average carry-over from 1921 to 1930, just before the de- 
pression—before we had these great surpluses piled up, 
which I did not think it was fair to include, but I went 
right up to them—was 5,402,000. bales. 

So Senators who have inquiring minds, candidly seeking 
the truth of this matter, will promptly recognize that dur- 
ing all of these periods of high consumption of American 
cotton—during the period of war and during the post-war 
period of inflation and high purchasing power—the average 
carry-over of about the amount proposed in the bill never 
put American cotton out of line with the world price of 
cotton, as is now feared by Secretary Wallace. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. In the bill which has been heretofore 
referred to as having been prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture and submitted to the committee for considera- 
tion last summer, was there provision for compulsory con- 
trol of cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator refers to the original bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. The original bill which has been referred 
to as having been drafted in the Agricultural Department 
and submitted to the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That bill contained the same sort of 
provision about cotton that there is for wheat and corn in 
this bill. After the cotton had been produced, the quan- 
tity was larger than in this bill: The authors of the pend- 
ing bill have cut down the granary from the size that was 
originally proposed to them on wheat and cotton. 

Mr. BYRNES. I certainly am confused. It was my im- 
pression, certainly from the press stories at the time, that 
the Secretary was advocating compulsory control that 
would reduce the carry-over; and the farmers of the South 
have had the impression that that was what the Secre- 
tary was advocating. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I so understood, too; but I was very 
reluctant to believe it, because of personal contacts with 
him in the past on that subject which I am now going 
to relate. 

I am not surprised at this statement, because, frankly, 
the Secretary never has been in favor of adjusting the sup- 
ply to the demand in agriculture. I suppose he accepts 
that doctrine in industry, but he has not done it through 
compulsion, through effective laws, in agriculture. 

In the fall of 1933 the Secretary came to Birmingham to 
attend a farmers’ meeting. It was a very large meeting, some 
six or eight thousand farmers being present, with a large 
delegation from every county in the State. The roll of 
counties was called and the representatives were requested to 
stand. After the Secretary had made a very able address, a 
farmer took the platform and offered a resolution. It will be 
recalled that at that time there was a surplus of around 
13,000,000 bales and a very low price. This farmer offered a 
resolution favoring the passage by Congress of a measure to 
control by compulsion at the gin. The farmers would have 
gone even so far as to prevent the ginning of cotton in excess 
of the allotted quantity. The resolution was put to a vote. 
I was on the stage but no speech had been made there 
advocating the program. No one had spoken except Secre- 
tary Wallace. The question was put, and apparently every 
man in the audience rose and there never was such a clamor 
of cheering. A monster demonstration was given in favor of 
the adoption of the resolution. I did not have anything in 
the world to do with the matter. I was there looking after 
Secretary Wallace, trying to entertain him. I had hoped that 
the demonstration would indicate to the Secretary the senti- 
ment of the cotton farmers as to this age-old law of supply 
and demand, and would indicate that they wanted machinery 
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under which they themselves could apply that business rule. 
But apparently it did not. 

The Secretary returned to Washington and when I arrived 
in Washington I went to see him. A bill which came, as I 
have said, from the cotton rows of the South was introduced 
in the House by my brother, the present Speaker, and intro- 
duced in the Senate by me, having for its purpose the allot- 
ment of a fixed quantity of cotton ultimately to each farmer 
under the system, and to effectively enforce it by the penalty 
of a tax of 75 percent upon any cotton sold in excess of the 
allotted amount. 

I later went to see the Secretary about the matter. He 
said, “The economics of it are sound,” but he was afraid of 
farmer resistance. He felt that possibly the vote in Alabama 
was due to local leadership or local influence, and that it did 
not represent the sentiment throughout the Cotton Belt. 

Finally, seeing that I was not likely to get his support 
for the measure, I proposed to him that he take a test vote, 
not, of course, of all the farmers, for he could not do that, 
but of a cross section, by sending out a large number of 
questionnaires. I proposed to him that if the answers did 
not come in two-thirds in favor of a compulsory control 
program, I would abandon the effort at that time. 

After considerable discussion the Secretary finally agreed 
to do that. I suppose he thought he would get rid of me 
and my persistence about the matter, so, as he testified— 
and I have the hearings before me—he sent out about 
40,000 questionnaires all over the Cotton Belt, including 
nearly 30,000 crop reporters, regularly selected representa- 
tives in the Cotton Belt, chosen by the Department of 
Agriculture. Of course the questionnaire did not indicate 
in any way the attitude of the administration, because the 
Secretary was not favorable. He merely sent out the ques- 
tionnaire. 

When the answers came in, it developed that the average 
of more than 30,000 answers was 95 percent in favor of the 
compulsory-control program. A statement then was mailed 
to every Senator from the Cotton Belt and to every Repre- 
sentative, showing in detail the vote in every congressional 
district throughout the Cotton Belt. 

I thought surely the Secretary would go along then; but 
he did not. When he went before the committee in the 
House he said, “Well, if the people want a king, I will 
give them a king.” That is about all they could get out 
of him. 

What happened? How did Congress get along with the 
Secretary of Agriculture taking that position? 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator at this point 
allow me to read a paragraph from a letter received this 
morning relating to compulsion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; not now. I should like to have 
the Senator do that later, but let me finish at this time. I 
do not care to have some individual in the Senator’s State 
or in some other State interrupt my statement. 

Mr. LEE. This represents a meeting in Oklahoma. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator can put the letter in later. 

This matter went to President Roosevelt in connection with 
the pendency of what became known after its passage as the 
so-called Bankhead cotton-control law. I shall not go into 
how it went to the President, but I was there, and Secretary 
Wallace was there. At any rate, the President sent to the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn], chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
to Mr. Marvin Jones, chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, a letter dated February 16, 1934, which I will 
read: 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: As you know, I have watched the cotton 
problem with the deepest attention during all these months. I 
believe that the gains bdii reni been made—and they are 


very 
substantial—must be ted, and, insofar as possible, made 
permanent. 


Listen to this: 


To do this, however, reasonable assurance of crop limitation 
must be obtained. 

In this objective the great majority of cotton farmers are in 
agreement. 
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The test had then been taken. 


I am told that the present poll by the Department of Agriculture 
r Eno replies ere N1 TAYOR cf aocse 
orm of con 


My study of the various methods suggested leads me to believe 
that the Bankhead bills— 

Which were the same, exactly, one in the House and one 
in the Senate— 


that the Bankhead bills in principle best cover the situation. 


And there is a copy here in the cotton program portion 
of the pending bill substantially of the Bankhead bill of that 
time, except as to the basis of allotment to the individual 
farmer. The President said, further: 


I hope that in the continuing emergency your committee can 
take action. 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The bill then was brought out by the committees and 
passed by both Houses of Congress, after full discussion and 
debate in both Houses. It was discussed upon the floor here 
day after day, was assailed by some of the ablest men in the 
Senate, was assailed by some who later, when the matter 
of potatoes and tobacco came before us in the same form, 
were not so vigorous in their opposition. At any rate, the 
bill was debated with ability. No one can question that 
ability as great as was ever exhibited on this floor took place 
in opposition to the bill. But the bill passed both Houses, 
it went on the statute books, and it went down to the 
farms. 

Whatever one’s estimate of our great President may be, he 
said in a public statement at Warm Springs that the Bank- 
head cotton law had been the salvation of the Southern 
States. The limitation of production, the move toward re- 
ducing the burdensome carry-over, started the price up, and 
it went on up until the South was in better condition 2 years 
ago, and possibly last year, than it had been in since the 
Civil War. 

The price was not high enough, of course, but the little 
country banks all over the South were filled with money. It 
was not the money of the banks, but the money of the 
farmers, and the little merchants, and others in the rural 
counties. They piled their balances up in the city banks and 
they piled them up in the Federal Reserve until the balances 
became so unwieldy they alarmed the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

A question arose that fall as to whether the act should 
be continued. The first year we had had no direct refer- 
endum. It was late, and we knew the attitude of the farm- 
ers from the test vote, so we put the law into effect the first 
year, and then had a referendum, as we have provided in 
the pending bill for a referendum. 

I read here last Monday the result of the vote in the fall of 
1934 on the continuance of the act after 1 year’s trial under 
the law. With all the delays incident to putting such a big 
piece of machinery into that broad area, and on more than 
2,000,000 farms, with all the delays and all the irritation, 
with the dissatisfaction growing out of allotments on the 
basis then employed, when the farmers went to the polls to 
vote, the returns came in 89.5 percent, nearly 90 percent, in 
favor of a continuance of the law. Nearly 90 out of every 
100, with a million three or four hundred thousand voting, 
were in favor of a continuance of the law. 

Permit me to say that my information was, both from per- 
sonal contact and from talking with officials of the Depart- 
ment, that the tenants in the South were more enthusiastic 
and more determined to continue the program than were the 
landlords, because the tenants’ chief cash crop is the cotton- 
seed. They get all the cottonseed as a rule. That is the 


system. The landowner may get half the lint, but the tenant 
gets all the seed. Under this program the price of cotton- 
seed went from $8 to $40 a ton, and it made those poor ten- 
ants very enthusiastic for the law. I never spoke to an audi- 
ence more enthusiastic than an audience of more than 3,000 
Negro farmers at Tuskeegee, Ala. They gave me the greatest 
demonstration of personal esteem I ever received anywhere. 
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They acted as though they were at a camp meeting. They 
rejoiced. They were in the best shape they had been in 
for years. They received big money for their cottonseed, as 
well as receiving a better price for their cotton than they 
had received for several years. So that element, from one 
end of the Cotton Belt to the other, went to the polls and 
voted to continue this business program. They were not 
concerned with the theories of economists about the doc- 
trine of scarcity. They were concerned with a living income, 
and they were nearer having it at that time than they had 
been for some years. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. I remember that vote, and the farmers were 
confronted with a question of this kind: “Do you favor the 
Bankhead bill or no aid at alf?” They did not have a 
chance to vote as between that and the domestic allotment 
or some other plan. It was that or nothing. That is the 
1 thing that is provided in the referendum in the present 

ill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; and that is about what the farmer 
gets now—this or nothing. 

Mr. LEE. Does the Senator believe that if the farmers 
of the United States had the two propositions put before 
them, of this strict control bill or parity without control, the 
vote would be favorable to the control bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator think a child likes 
candy? That question is just as fair as the one he asks, 
because what farmer would not hold out his hands if the 
Government or somebody else was filling them with enough 
money coming from the taxpayers to bring the price of his 
commodity up to parity? It would amount to a gratuity 
at the expense of the taxpayers. Of course, that is not a 
fair alternative to submit to me or to the farmers, either. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator propose to give the farmer 
a benefit? If so, who pays for it under his plan? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I propose to give a benefit. 

Mr. LEE. Who pays for it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator knows where this money 
comes from. 

Mr. LEE. From all kinds of people. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At a later time I am going to discuss 
how it is proposed in the Senator’s bill to treat cotton as 
. compared with the other commodities, and I hope the Sena- 
tor will withdraw the cotton provision before we get through 
with our discussion of it. I shall not take time to speak of 
it now. 

Mr. President, that is about all I wish to say at this 
moment. I am not surprised at the position taken by Sec- 
retary Wallace. I like him personally. I think he is a very 
fine man. I think he is perfectly sincere. I think he is 
honest. But I do not think he knows anything about cotton. 
I do not think he has the right to try to impose his will 
with respect to this subject on the representatives of cotton 
who have lived with the subject all these years. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator advise me what inter- 
pretation he places on the language of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his letter discussing this important phase of the 
problem? Does the Secretary mean that he thinks 35 per- 
cent is too high a quota, or does he mean that he does not 
want any quota on cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the letter, I think he 
wants one, but he wants it so big that it will not do any 
good. In respect to cotton, he wants a granary similar to 
the one he has with respect to wheat and corn. He wants 
it running over. The quota is there now. According to 
what he has suggested and what the original bill suggested, 
we have not only the 21,000,000 bales that it leads to, with 
an 8,000,000-bale statutory fixation in the carry-over, but we 
have 24,000,000 bales. We are away over the quota. 

Still I do not hear anyone present a program for next year 
except those of us who are trying to look after the interests 
of the farmers. I do not hear anyone in the body on the 
other side of the Capitol present a program for next year. 
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The bill under discussion at the other end of the Capitol 
does not give the cotton people any program at all for next 
year. I do not know whether or not that Chamber is under 
the influence of the Department or of Secretary Wallace, 
but I know that is the situation over in the House. Our 
farmers are abandoned during 1939 under the program they 
have before them, which, although I do not know, I suppose 
Was prepared under the advice of the Department of Agri- 
culture, headed by Secretary Wallace. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when the Senator shall have 
concluded that subject, I desire to ask another question. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. I share in great measure the Senator’s 
views about this subject. I wonder if the Senator is correct 
in his interpretation of the Secretary’s letter and if he 
has the letter before him 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Here it is. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. The Secretary sets forth his position in 
more sentences than one and expressed it to the newspaper 
reporters besides, that we were not making allowance for 
enough cotton; that we were too restrictive; that we ought 
to have a bigger supply in order to retain the world mar- 
kets of cotton. There is no question about that being his 
position; the Secretary will tell you so if you call on him; 
and I resent it. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Earlier in the Senator’s remarks the situa- 
tion was called to the attention of the Senator by the Sena- 
tor from Texas with reference to the price of cotton before 
this year’s yield had been determined and announced. Ina 
similar manner I should like to have his attention called to 
the facts regarding wheat. I am more familiar with the 
wheat situation. 

Prior to the announcement of the estimated yield of wheat 
for this year, along about the ist of July, wheat in Chicago 
was selling on the market at approximately $1.30 per bushel. 
On the Ist day of July we had approximately 90,000,000 
bushels carry-over. After it had been announced that our 
yield for this year amounted to 886,000,000 bushels in the 
country, wheat dropped from $1.30 at the ist of July to 
approximately 90 cents now. Is not that the same situation 
as has been mentioned with regard to cotton? Is it not the 
surplus that has caused that drop in price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. Very well. We can hope to export only 
about 50,000,000 bushels. Some persons in the Department 
think we can export 100,000,000 bushels; but normally since 
1930, if I am not mistaken, we have exported only 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. We shall consume 
domestically in this country and dispose of through export 
approximately 678,000,000 bushels of wheat—we shall sell on 
the domestic and foreign markets approximately that much, 
but not to exceed 700,000,000 bushels—which will leave a 
carry-over of something like 250,000,000 bushels on the ist 
day of July of next year. 

Under the bill as proposed by the committee, the farmers 
would have the right to vote a marketing quota when we 
have 825,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand. It has been my 
contention that if a low price exists, and there is that quan- 
tity on hand, the farmers should have a right to a quota. 
Under the propoSal of the Secretary, as stated in his letter, 
they would not even have a right to vote as to whether they 
should have a marketing quota until they had 907,000,000 
bushels on hand. I call the importance of that situation to 
the attention of the Senator. 

Another thing that has been argued considerably, and I 
do not care to say much about it, is with reference to hear- 
ings. The Secretary recognizes that hearings have been 
had on this bill, and it ought to be recognized that we have 
had hearings about it. The committee were directed to give 
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special consideration to it. After having done so it was 
the committee which made these amendments; and I feel 
that the majority should concur in the viewpoint taken 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BankHEap] that unless 
the farmers shall have a right to control their marketing 
system when there is an abnormal surplus on hand, they 
will not have been dealt with justly at the hands of the 
Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I am glad to have that 
splendid contribution. 

I mentioned the difference in exports for 4 months of 
last year, compared with the same period this year, but I 
never did have an opportunity to give the figures because 
of a diversion created in some way. The figures are for 
August, September, October, and November of 1936; that is, 
the first 4 months of that marketing year. The total ex- 
ports for that period were 2,303,000 bales. For the same 
4 months this year, with the price, as Senators know and 
as has been stated, down to 742 cents a pound instead of 
12% cents, as it was last year, the total amount of export 
was 2,456,000 bales, or an increase of only 153,000 bales. Of 
course, the loss in income and the reduction in the amount 
of money brought from foreign lands on those exports is 
tremendous, and out of all proportion to the small increase 
in exports. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is giving us some very inter- 
esting data on exports. I should like to have him place in 
-the Recorp, if he has the data, a statement of our exports of 
cotton since 1930, by years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to do so. I have the 
data in my office. The Senator suggested the figures since 
1930. 

Mr. BAILEY. Can the Senator furnish figures going back 
as far as 1920? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to get the figures and 
place them in the RECORD. 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe they would be valuable. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am going to close in a few minutes. 
But let us consider the return from the 1936 crop as com- 
pared with the probable return from the 1937 crop, because 
it has been argued here that price does not always indicate 
the volume of money received by the farmer. It does not, it 
is true, for it is necessary to take into consideration the 
yield; but the price can be so variant that a small crop will 
produce much more than a larger crop. Let us take the 2 
current years. Of course in the case of cotton we include 
cottonseed. We all know that with fewer bales of cotton and 
with fewer pounds of seed the price goes up. 

For 1936 the farm value of cotton was $760,386,000. The 
value of the cottonseed, at the average price per ton, was 
$195,195,000, making a total of $955,581,000 received last 
year on a 12,400,000-bale crop. Now, on an 18,000,000-bale 
crop, 6,000,000 bales more than were produced last year, in- 
cluding all the costs for ginning and picking that 6,000,000 
bales more, with an increase of about 4,000,000 acres planted 
to cotton and the labor upon that 4,000,000 acres, and, of 
course, with an equal acreage not available for the growth of 
food and feed crops—with all those differences, with this 
year’s crop at 744 cents, the 18,000,000-bale value would be 
$675,000,000. With cottonseed at $20 a ton—and I have 
never heard of a ton selling for more than $18, but I put it 
at $20 to be liberal—that would bring $126,600,000, or $801,- 
600,000 for the 18,000,000-bale crop, as compared with $955,- 
000,000 for a twelye-and-a-half-million-bale crop, a differ- 
ence in favor of the twelve-and-a-half-million-bale crop of 
$154,000,000. And even with that difference in the price we 
exported more last year than we did the year before, when 
the price was cheaper, and it looks as if we will not export 
this year, with a very cheap price, as much as was exported 
last year. So there is the difference right here currently 
with us in our recollection of last year and this year—not 
counting all the incidental elements—a difference in dollars 
and cents of $154,000,000 in the return to the farmers. 
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Mr. President, there is one other suggestion I desire to 
make, and then I am going to conclude. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did the Senator include in the figures the 
benefit payments in either year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the same amount was paid, and the 
figures for the 2 years offset each other, so I did not put 
them in. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, would the Senator, who is 
so familiar with matters pertaining to cotton, rather con- 
clude before I propound a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have just one other statement and 
I will be through, 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a statement here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks, which shows the loss of exports of barley, 
corn, oats, rice, rye, wheat, and hops, which are the agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed at the conclusion of the Senator’s 
remarks. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In order to get the average exports 
of all these items I took the 10-year period from 1920-21 
to 1929-30, before we had the depression, before we had the 
Smoot-Hawley law, and before we got into international 
trade troubles. Then I compared the exports for that period 
with the exports for 1935-36. The figures show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the case of cotton there was a reduction in 
exports of 31 percent compared with the 10-year average 
exports. In the case of the other commodities the loss runs 
up as high as 98.4 percent. That was the percentage in 
the case of corn, including cornmeal. In the case of wheat 
the loss in exports was 93 percent. Think of it! A loss 
last year of 93 percent as compared with the 10-year average 
of exports. 

In the face of that record we hear earnest, insistent argu- 
ment that the comparatively small loss of exports in the 
case of cotton is the result of the farmers getting somewhere 
near a decent price compared with what they used to get. 
The loss in cotton exports, as I have said, was 31 percent, 
while in the case of corn the loss ran up to 98.4 percent; in 
the case of wheat, to 93 percent; in the case of rye, to 99.7 
percent. Previously all these commodities enjoyed very 
substantial exports, as will be seen from reading the state-. 
ment. 

So, I submit we ought to deal with this matter in frank- 
ness and in candor. Let us look at the record, let us not 
jump at conclusions and simply because we have lost some 
exports say, “Yes, we lost them because we had production 
control.” 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand the Senator’s bill, how- 
ever, it is not subject to the charge made by some Senators, 
that it undertakes to regulate the price entirely by reduction 
of acreage. It does tend to reduce acreage and production, 
and, therefore, to lift the price, but, at the same time, the 
Senator still further recognizes the tariff difficulties of agri- 
culture and gives the farmer the parity payments which to 
the farmer amounts to an enhancement of his price but 
does not enhance the price of the commodity when it is ex- 


Mr. BANKHEAD. The foreigner fixes the price; he es- 
tablishes it over there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He still has the opportunity to buy it in 
the world market. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the farmer gets the world price, 
and, on top of that, gets the benefit payments in the form 
of parity or whatever the money available will allow. So 
he is getting more than his product will bring on the world 
market alone. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So there are two angles to the Sen- 
ator’s theory and two angles to the Senator’s bill? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will let me put one 
other thing in the Recorp before he interrupts, then I will 
yield. 

Mr. President, I wish to take the liberty, because of the 
position taken by Secretary Wallace on the subject of supply 
and demand, to refer to the President, without quoting any- 
thing he said to me, I went to see him after I got here in 
order to discuss the cotton program. While I was there, 
the President sketched this little drawing [exhibiting], 
which manifests the almost uncanny accuracy of his recol- 
lection. I am calling attention to it because it shows his 
recognition of the doctrine that supply properly adjusted 
is the chief factor in price fixation. While we were sitting 
there talking he drew this from memory, without memo- 
randa of any sort. Every figure and every line is in his 
own handwriting. He has the years 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, and 1938, and has another line showing the carry- 
over, beginning with 13,000,000 bales in 1933; 11,000,000 
bales in 1934; 9,000,000 bales in 1935; 7,000,000 bales in 
1936. Under those figures he has written the price each 
year, showing how the price went up as the carry-over 
went down. He is correct as to the figures. What im- 
pressed me was the wonderful memory the man has, the 
wonderful grasp he has of intricate problems. I doubt if 
there is a Member of the Senate who could give these figures 
from memory with the accuracy with which the President 
sat down there and with his pencil wrote them. 

Then he shows for 1937 a line indicating the carry-over, 
shooting up to 12,000,000 bales. I had figured it at 11,000,- 
000 bales, but he may be right. If consumption falls off he 
will be nearer right than I have been. The price of 74 
cents is shown under that last figure. 

I feel justified in presenting this chart for Senators to 
examine. It is an original paper that I prize. I shall not 
place it in the Recorp, but any Senator wishing to see it may 
do so. I have referred to it without repeating anything the 
President said, and I think I am justified in doing so in view 
of the fact that a Cabinet officer takes a contrary position on 
the subject of supply, and wants an overflowing granary 
because he is afraid we will get the price of American cotton 
out of line with the world price. 

I yield now to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. In regard to what the Senator said about the 
President, of course I concur and agree. I am persuaded 
that if the President approved the committee bill it was when 
he had the toothache. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I did not say he had approved the bill, 
but he does approve the principle of control contained in the 
bill. He has never read the details of it. 

Mr. LEE. In regard to the parity payment which the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] just mentioned as nec- 
essary to sweeten the domestic price, so to speak, he said 
the money would have to be appropriated or else it would be 
the money being expended on the soil-conservation program. 
If it has to be appropriated, then it would be another case of 
the child liking the candy. Under the substitute bill which 
I have introduced he would get just as much. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He would not get any more, would he? 

Mr. LEE. Yes; because the cost of administration would 
be less and that much more would go to the farmer instead 
of to a horde of administrators. 

In regard to the control matter, I wish to read just one 
paragraph 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thought the Senator wanted to ask 
me a question. If he desires to speak in his own time he 
may do so when I yield the floor. He seems to be desirous 
of making an argument. 

I believe the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] indi- 
cated a desire to interrupt me. I yield to him now. 


Mr. McNARY. The Senator is always so candid in his 
judgment on agricultural matters that it is a delight to 
ask him a question, and I always enjoy his answers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I appreciate the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. A note I have made with reference to the 
Secretary’s letter is that he proposes and advocates an 
equalizing or processing tax on cotton. A few days ago 
in a colloquy with the able Senator, he said very candidly 
he did not expect a parity payment on cotton this year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not expect parity paid. I expect 
parity payments or payments on parity. 

Mr. McNARY. Because it would cost between $300,000,- 
000 and $400,000,000. If a tax were levied would that pro- 
vide funds to make the full parity payment on cotton, in 
the opinion of the able Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would depend on the size of the 
levy. I have not heard any specific figure mentioned. It 
may be the levy would go into the Treasury and I assume 
that if so levied it would be used for all agricultural pur- 
poses. I assume that farmers out in the country where 
the tall corn grows—although there is no suggestion for a 
processing tax on corn, but it is confined to cotton and 
wheat—will get a part of the money, too, if it goes into the 
general fund. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure the Senator does not favor a 
processing tax or a tariff-equalizing tax? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not favor any additional taxes at 
this time. The time may come when we shall have to do 
something of the kind, but I think now is a very poor time 
to start raising perhaps $1,000,000,000 more by taxation. 

Mr. McNARY. Does it not seem discriminatory to levy a 
tax on cotton and wheat and omit the tax on other 
commodities? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think so. I think if we are going to 
have a tax on one for the general use of all, we ought to tax 
them all. Tax them all or tax none. 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to hear the Senator make that 
statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I believe the Senator from Oregon has 
not concluded his inquiries of me. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam glad to give way to the Senator from 
Texas for the moment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Oregon, 
With reference to the fear, as I understand it, expressed by 
the Secretary of getting cotton and wheat out of line with 
world prices, how can that be possible in the case of cotton? 
Of course, on wheat there is a tariff of 42 cents per bushel, 
but cotton is a commercial article with no tariff barriers, so 
will not the price of American cotton always be the same 
as the world price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It will be the same in every country in 
the world as it is in America. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Our price will be the world price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Except as the price to the producer 
may be affected by his added bounty or benefit payment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is not the price. That is a sub- 
sidy to aid the price. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The world price would be our price, 
would it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely, and I am astonished that 
the Secretary of Agriculture does not know that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The only way we could maintain a 
different domestic price would be by an embargo on for- 
eign cotton and then, by some process here at home, re- 
quire or command that our people use American cotton 
only, and supplement that with a bounty or production 
benefit to every cotton farmer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But so long as there is no tariff barrier 
then the cotton flows as freely as water, does it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 
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I am glad now to yield further to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to annoy the Senator from 
Alabama by too many questions because he has been on his 
feet now for more than an hour. However, I also note that 
the Secretary objects to a cotton pool. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a situation which does not in- 

volve the general commodity which we are engaged in dis- 
cussing, but before we go into that I should like to have here 
a document which I do not have at the moment. I do not 
agree with him about that matter. I do not agree with him 
at all about it. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator will remember that a few days 
ago, when discussing this bill with the able Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore], I recounted that a written contract or 
adjustment contract was required of the wheat and corn 
producer, but not required of the cotton producer. In his 
letter today the Secretary complains about that situation and 
states that they should all be treated alike, which entirely 
conforms to my judgment about that matter. If we are going 
to require 51 percent of the producers to set in motion and 
bring about an adjustment contract for wheat and corn, the 
same requirement should be made in the bill as applicable 
to cotton, rice, and tobacco. The Secretary of Agriculture 
distinctly specifies that there should be written contracts, 
which were also denounced by the able Senator as a lawyer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Senator understands that 
in the preparation of the entire program we did not follow 
the contract program denounced in the Butler case. Does 
the Senator want to drive us into something he thinks is 
unconstitutional? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; but I stated the other day that in 
the treatment of all these commodities, so far as the legal 
effect is concerned, the legislation should place them all more 
or less on an equality or parity. If we are to have adjustment 
contracts for two commodities, I do not see any reason why 
the same principle should not apply to all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator mean contracts? 

55 McNARY. Yes; adjustment contracts which provide 
therein parity payments or soil-conservation benefits, Those 
are the specifications in the bill as applied to wheat and 
corn, but omitted as to cotton; and I called that matter to 
the attention of the Senator a few days ago. Probably in the 
haste of argument it was glossed over; but I observe that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has pointed out the very objections 
which were urged at that time, and I wondered whether the 
Senator at this time would be willing to discuss that subject. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I shall be glad to discuss the whole 
matter. In the first place, I am the author of the cotton 
program, I had splendid collaboration in it, but I take the 
responsibility for it. The Senator will observe that I fol- 
lowed as closely and carefully as I could the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. I got entirely away from the contract 
phase of the Butler case. Whether or not that was neces- 
sary, I do not know. Nobody knows, but it was done. What 
I had in mind was the constitutional phase of the matter, 
and whether it was necessary to require the Secretary to take 
a contract if he was going to make an allotment and tell 
the farmer how many acres he could cultivate. 

That is not done in the case of cotton and wheat. In 
the case of cotton and wheat and corn, those who drew 
the bill are seeking to get at the matter in another way. 
This is the fundamental difference between the wheat and 
corn program and the cotton program: 

The cotton program seeks to avoid producing any price- 
depressing surpluses, on the theory that whenever cotton 
goes through the gins and is entered upon the records of 
the Census Bureau, it becomes part of what is known as 
the visible supply; and whether it is held on the farm or 
put in a warehouse or put anywhere else the cotton trade 
knows that that cotton is in existence, and that it will be 
purchased at some time and at some price; so it depresses 
the price. 

There is another reason. We have a different condition 
in the South than that which exists in the West. We have a 
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large percentage of tenants. The tenants are not in posi- 
tion to have their cotton impounded on the farm and car- 
ried over, as may be done under the wheat and corn pro- 
gram. Under the wheat and corn program the authorities 
wait until the granary, as Secretary Wallace expresses it, 
is full and running over. Then they take a vote of the 
farmers. They do not do it without the farmers’ consent; 
but their procedure is, if the farmers consent, to impound 
on the farm a certain proportion of the crop, depending 
upon the size of the crop, and so forth. But they let it be 
produced, and then seize it or stop it, and tell the farmer 
he cannot sell it, but must keep it there or put it ina 
warehouse. 

That is not a practicable plan in our section of the country. 
In the West they think it will work. They think it is all 
right. I do not know their condition; but it will not work 
with us, and that is the reason why we have a different 
program. Nearly half of our farmers are tenants. What 
are they going to do with their excess cotton if it cannot 
be sold? One of the problems we had under the old baleage 
allotment was the question of tenants moving; and, even if 
they do not move, they have not storage facilities on the 
farm. Conditions are very different in the cotton planta- 
tions and in the wheat and corn raising sections of the 
country. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator for his very clear 
explanation of the matter. 
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Mr. POPE. Mr. President, in connection with the matter 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BankHeap] has just discussed, I 
should like to read a provision of the letter of the Secretary 
which I think the Senator from Oregon did not quote quite 
correctly: 

In the interests of workability, it would seem important that the 
entire program, including the conservation program, should treat 
the farm as a unit either with a contract covering all commodities 
or else with offers to farmers without contracts. 

With reference to the matter of contracts, and the reason 
why they cover corn and wheat, I think it ought to be said that 
it is very desirable to know in advance of the beginning of 
the marketing year whether or not 51 percent of the farmers 
will cooperate in the program, as required in the bill to make 
it workable. Under the provision relating to offers, an offer 
may be made at the beginning of the year, and it may or 
may not be complied with, and the Secretary will not know 
until the conclusion of the year whether or not there has been 
compliance. So it seemed advisable to those who drafted 
the bill to require a contract so far as the sort of program 
contemplated for corn and wheat is concerned. Further- 
more, the provisions of the contract are set out in the bill as 
including an obligation on the part of the farmer to store 
his wheat at a certain time and in a manner specified in the 
contract, so as to create the ever-normal granary. 

It is difficult offhand to see how an offer and an accept- 
ance at some later time, when the Soil Conservation Act may 
have been complied with, would be applicable to corn and 
wheat. I can see immediately that there would be some 


_ difficulty in administration; but I do not think that difficulty 


is as great as an effort to apply offers and acceptances to 
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the sort of program contemplated in the bill for corn and 
wheat. That is just the reason why contracts were pro- 
vided for in the case of corn and wheat, and not in the 
case of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

With reference to cotton, tobacco, and rice, since a refer- 
endum will be held, and all farmers producing those com- 
modities will be required to comply with the program, the 
Secretary would know that all the farmers were in the pro- 
gram. Therefore, no contract would be necessary. But 
since corn and wheat are under a voluntary program, and 
since carrying out the program is dependent upon whether 
51 percent of the farmers cooperate, it is necessary for the 
Secretary to know in advance whether or not to carry on the 
program, and whether or not he has power to set up an 
ever-normal granary when the conditions provided in the 
bill are met. 

I agree with the Secretary that it would be much better 
if we had a uniform plan, having all contracts, or having all 
offers and acceptances; but it seemed to me that it is much 
more difficult for us to work out a voluntary program of the 
sort contemplated in the bill without contracts as to wheat 
and corn to which the voluntary program will apply. Per- 
haps it can be worked out in conference, or at some other 
time, but it is a difficult matter to determine. I wanted to 
point out the reason for having contracts in the voluntary 
program, and the lack of necessity for anything like a con- 
tract in the program relating to cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With reference to the ever-normal 
granary, aceording to the figures which the Secretary sub- 
mitted in his letter, I understand that he would provide 
about 907,000,000 bushels of wheat, and that that is more 
than the total annual production of wheat. Does the Sena- 
tor from Idaho concur in the view that in order to have a 
normal granary we must have on hand all the time more 
than a year’s supply? 

For instance, while we had droughts and shortages, we 
never failed to make some crop and if the normal granary 
is to be used to protect the consumers, all that is needed is 
approximately enough to bridge over any unusual condi- 
tions, and feed the product out to them in periods of 
shortage. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not that apply as well to cotton 
and corn and these other commodities? There is no 
requirement to keep on hand an entire year’s production, 
with the carrying charges and insurance. 

Mr. POPE. I think it should be said of a supply of wheat 
and corn, since wheat and corn crops are more subject to 
drought than cotton generally is, that perhaps a very sub- 
stantial carry-over should be held in order to have an ever- 
normal granary. 

That is the point on which the Cemmittee on Agriculture 
and Forestry differed with Secretary Wallace. As to the 
original bill, Secretary Wallace was of the opinion that as 
to wheat there should be a 20-percent cushion, or carry- 
over, above the domestic consumption and export. That 
would constitute the normal supply. Then, before the mar- 
keting quotas could go into effect there would be an addi- 
tional 10 percent. In other words, there would be a 30- 
percent difference between the domestic consumption, plus 
the export, and the point at which the marketing quotas 
would begin. 

Members of the committee I think were somewhat divided 
as to whether that was the right point at which to begin 
the marketing quotas, but they voted to make it 20 percent. 
In other words, the normal supply would contain a 10-per- 
cent carry-over, and with the additional 10 percent of the 
marketing quota there would be really 20 percent between 
the domestic consumption and the export and the point at 
which the marketing quotas would begin. 

That is all there is to the suggestion of the Secretary. He 
still thinks that the larger amount, 30 percent, should be 
in existence before the marketing quotas go into effect, 
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whereas the committee thought it should be 20 percent. In 
other words, the thought of the committee was that if the 
price of wheat was low and something should be done, some- 
body should have the discretion of doing it at an earlier 
date, rather than permit the accumulation of 30 percent 
above the actual amount needed before taking action. 

I have not regarded that as particularly serious. I do 
not think the suggestion is a serious matter one way or the 
other. It is just a difference of opinion between the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Secretary, and the commit- 
tee had full knowledge of the opinion of the Secretary with 
reference to that matter at the time they voted. That is 
the situation. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. POPE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McGILL. I wish fully to concur with what the Sena- 
tor said this morning to the effect that each and every one 
of the issues raised in this letter, insofar as wheat and corn 
are concerned, or so far as title I of the bill is concerned, 
was brought to the attention of the committee and was voted 
by the committee, and the committee had a different view 
from that entertained by men from the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I assume by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I rose, however, more to ask the Senator from Idaho 
whether it is not true that when the first estimates with 
reference to production of wheat this year were announced 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the price of wheat 
immediately began to go down in the markets of this 
country? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McGILL. It was the view of the committee that when 
the figures reached those now provided in the bill as amended 
by the committee, that when we obtained a quantity of 825,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, with the price down, the producers 
of that commodity ought to have the right to vote at a refer- 
endum as to whether or not the marketing quota should be 
imposed. 

Mr. POPE. That was the view of the committee. In order 
to make this a little clearer, I wish to give the carry-overs on 
wheat during a number of years. There are no figures as to 
the normal carry-over or average annual carry-over from 
1909 to 1914, but from 1923 on the carry-overs were as follows: 


Bushels 
1 y y . RRs oe 137, 000, 000 
12 pea saben er ease Sot os ope 8 108, 000, 000 
97 ͤ6u 8 100, 000, 000 
1 SE ER Ey vrata E epee Aenea a 110, 000, 000 
＋ꝓÿ— —— — 112, 000, 000 
JJ ðDU 8 228, 000, 000 
e ao SS Aree ee 289, 000, 000 
1931- --- 313, 000, 000 
iy De EEA EESE --- 375, 000, 000 
pA fs a E = —— 378, 000, 000 


In 1934, under the operation of the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the figure came down to 274,000,000. In 1935 
it was 148,000,000. In 1936 it was 142,000,000. In 1937 it was 
103,000,000 to the ist of July. 

Under the proposal of the Secretary, after obtaining 20 
percent over domestic consumption and export, there would 
be a carry-over of something like 140,000,000 bushels, 
whereas under the committee amendment, with only a 10- 
percent cushion, there would be around 77,000,000 bushels. 
It has occurred to me that in conference, perhaps, that mat- 
ter might be compromised at around 100,000,000 bushels 
carry-over, which is just about the normal. 

I think what the Secretary states in this letter covering 
two or three pages is not a criticism as much as a suggestion 
to the Senate, or to anyone else who is interested. The 
amount the Secretary wants is, I would say, twenty or thirty 
million bushels more than the normal carry-cver; and the 
amount the committee wants would be, perhaps, twenty or 
thirty million bushels less than the normal carry-over. That 
is the issue, and I thought I would try to make it clear. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that the larger the amount 
of the carry-over, whether it is called a carry-over or a nor- 
mal granary, the more pressure there always is to keep down 
the price? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So, if the Secretary’s view is correct, 
there will be a heavier load, tending to decrease the price, 
than under the committee bill? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And consequently a larger parity pay- 
ment to make up the depression that load will cause in the 
price. Is that correct? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. It was of so much importance 
to the committee that the price be kept up if possible, or, at 
any rate, that the Government be in position to deal with 
the matter of price, or deal with the matter of surplus, which 
will affect the price, that it was considered of more impor- 
tance than carrying over a considerable amount. We 
thought it would not be needed. 

The Secretary has a very great heart; he is a generous 
soul, and he is looking out for the welfare of everybody, he 
thinks, and I think so, too; but he has in mind the consumer, 
and the fact that we have had 2 or 3 drought years, when 
some corn had to be imported, and when more hard wheat 
was imported because of wheat failures in the Northern 
States. 

That has caused him to want a larger carry-over, whereas 
the committee, which has been out in the field and has 
seen the effect of the surpluses upon the price of the com- 
modities today, are perhaps more concerned with a price for 
the individual farmer. 

I think the Senate, and certainly a conference committee 
dealing with this matter, could deal with it fairly, and it 
is not a serious matter. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. The fact is that in the last year or two 
there has been some shortage in what is known as durum or 
hard wheat. We have always imported that from Canada, 
have we not? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. Even in our years of large production, that 
kind of wheat has been imported into the United States. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. Even considering our years of drought, and 
everything of that character, has there ever been a shortage 
of wheat in this country? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, there has never been a short- 
age of white wheat, the wheat which we raise in abundance. 
But hard wheat has always been imported from Canada to 
some extent. When we have a failure of our crops in the 
hard-wheat area, then whether or not we have a large sur- 
plus of other wheat on hand we still have large imports of 
that type of wheat from Canada, because it is necessary in 
order to supply the mills of this country. When one makes 
the point that we have imported, say, 77,000,000 bushels of 
hard wheat this year as against 20,000,000 bushels in a prior 
year, it does not mean a single thing. It simply means that 
we have not produced enough of that particular grade of 
hard wheat to supply the consumers of that wheat in this 
country. 

Mr. McGILL. One year we in the United States produced 
in excess of 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat, and in the same 
year we imported wheat. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly so. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I desire to file some amend- 
ments to the tobacco sections of the biil. 

Unfortunately, very few of the commodities produced in 
Florida are included within the provisions of this bill. I 
very earnestly hope that before the conclusion of our con- 
sideration of this measure we shall incorporate in it the 
feature of crop insurance which shall be available to all 
commodities produced in substantial quantity in the United 
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States and that more commodities shall be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the provisions of the bill, in which 
I hope shall be included fruits and vegetables. 

At the present time. however, I am sending to the desk 
some amendments with respect to the tobacco sections of the 
bill. The effect of those amendments will fall into three 
categories. 

The first one is to guarantee that the quota of the tobacco 
producers of Florida shall not in any case be reduced to a 
point below 80 percent of the production of tobacco in 
Florida for the year 1937. 

The second is that at least 5 percent of the national quota 
shall be set aside for new producers throughout the entire 
country. 

The third is that the Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
available through the appropriate local committee not less 
than 4 acres—or, stated in another way, not less than 3,200 
pounds of tobacco—to any farmer who has heretofore or 
who last year produced as much as 4 acres of tobacco, or 
not less than the quantity that he produced over a 3-year 
average in case his average for the 3-year period was less 
than 4 acres. 

The effect of the last category would be, in substance, that 
if a tobacco producer in the past 3 years produced, we will 
Say, 2 acres on an average, he would be assured of not less 
than 2 acres in the quotas to come. If he produced as much 
as 4 acres, he would be assured a minimum of 4 acres; that 
his 4-acre average or his 4-acre production would not be 
reduced below that amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What effect would that have on the 
total reduction? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I think it will develop later that this plan may be car- 
ried out without affecting at all the general scheme of the 
a of reduction necessary to meet the purposes of 

e bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If that could be done, it seems to me it 
would be very desirable to protect the small planter of 
tobacco. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is true; and I will say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I think that can well be done. I know 
the Senator is interested in the same subject that I am. 
I will say that that matter is very important to us in 
Florida, at least, because the 3,200 pounds specified here 
will amount to the production on about 4 acres, and that is 
enough to justify one tobacco barn, and that will enable 
the small farmer to continue tobacco production. 

Mr. President, our situation in Florida is quite unique, in 
that in the year 1933 our tobacco production was 5,000 acres, 
and in 1937 it increased to 13,000 acres, indicating that the 
trend in our State has gradually and rather conspicuously 
been upward. All of us know that we must protect those 
trends. We do not want to go back to 1932 or 1933, except 
to remember those years as a lesson to be avoided, in the 
opinion of most of us. Consequently, we do not want to 
penalize anyone who has been emerging from that dark 
era to a better day. So these amendments will assure that 
a State such as mine is, which has had a trend toward a 
greater production, shall have an adequate safeguard, and 
yet there will be in our case a proportionate reduction at 
least comparable with that prevailing throughout the entire 
country. 

So we are very much interested in that matter, Mr. 
President. I will say, for the encouragement of those who 
are the sponsors of this bill, that not long ago at Live Oak, 
Fla., a very splendid meeting of tobacco growers of Florida 
was called by one of our distinguished citizens, Senator 
Fred B. Parker, of Mayo, Fla.; and under the impulse of 
that meeting our tobacco producers, represented by dele- 
gates from all over the State, voted unanimously for a reso- 
lution in favor of crop control. So I want Senators to know 
that our tobacco producers are in hearty accord with this 
bill. 
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We know that there has been a great surplus in the past. 
We want to reduce the acreage of production, and we want 
to avail ourselves of the benefits of the bill. We only want 
the Senate to give us fair protection, and I am sure that 
when the consideration of these amendments comes up we 
shall receive that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, we do not want to go back to the starvation price 
of tobacco in 1932 and 1933 and preceding years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I desire to make a few 
remarks with reference to that portion of Secretary Wal- 
lace’s letter beginning on page 8, and reading as follows: 

Under the appropriation act of last session, the price adjust- 
ment payment of 3 cents a pound on 1937 cotton is to be made 
only to those producers who comply with the 1938 program. The 
Senate bill, in section 64, page 82, would remove that condition. 

This would probably cause considerable dissatisfaction among 
those who have been cooperating in these programs. Naturally, 
it will also reduce the extent of voluntary cooperation in the 
1938 and will presumably make necessary either the 
appropriation of additional funds or the further scaling down of 
the proportion of each cooperating producer’s crop on which pay- 
ment can be made. I doubt if it is a good thing to reduce pay- 
ments to cooperating farmers in order to pay noncooperators. A 
payment of 3 cents per pound on the entire 1937 crop would 
require $270,000,000. 

No one in the Senate is more desirous of helping the cot- 
ton farmer than I am, but I believe that subsection (J) of 
section 64 on page 82 of S. 2787 is contrary to the agreement 
that was made with the President in the closing days of thelast 
session. In support of that position I invite the attention of 
Senators to hearings held on that question on Thursday, 
August 12, 1937. I may say that the hearings have not been 
printed, but in the reporter’s transcript of the hearings 
appears the method that was to be followed in the payment 
of the 3 cents per pound on the 1937 cotton. A casual 
reading of the questions and answers will show that it was 
understood that the same method in force in 1935 would be 
used as the yardstick in distributing the $130,000,000 to the 
cotton farmers. 

I was a member of the committee that called upon the 
President. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BrLso] were there, and so was 
Secretary Wallace. It was understood that for their 1937 
crop the cotton farmers would get so much of the $130,- 
000,000 as would be available to give to each cotton grower 
the same proportionate payment as prevailed under the 
method used in 1935. That is why the press reports issued 
later indicated that the cotton farmers in 1937 would get 
3 cents on 65 percent of their cotton production, or the 
equivalent of about 2 cents per pound on their entire produc- 
tion. We have but $130,000,000 to distribute, $65,000,000 of 
which is already appropriated and the other $65,000,000 of 
which will be appropriated in next year’s appropriation bill. 
To ask now that the Congress authorize the payment of 3 
cents a pound on the entire production would not be in 
accord with the agreement entered into with the President. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Under what language would that be done? 
Under what language in the bill would the Department be 
required to pay 3 cents a pound upon all of the 1937 crop? 

Mr. ELLENDER. On page 82 of the bill, section 64 (j) —— 

Mr. BYRNES. I am familiar with the language; but to 
which particular part of it does the Senator refer? I am 
satisfied the Senator will not find any such provision. I 
believe the Senator is relying on the letter of the Secretary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I am relying on the language in 
the subsection I have just referred to. 

Mr. BYRNES. Then I wish the Senator would indicate 
the particular language. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no provision, I admit to the 
Senator, requiring the full payment of the 3 cents in the 
absence of a further appropriation, but as I interpret that 
language, Congress would be called upon to pay all pro- 
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ducers regardless of whether or not they participated in the 
1938 program. 

Mr. BYRNES. I am satisfied the Senator has not had the 
opportunity of studying the language. He is wrong in the 
first instance as to the provisions contained in the last bill. 

In the case of the deficiency bill of last August, the 
amendment was adopted at a time when cotton was selling 
for 10% cents a pound. The language of that bill was drawn 
with the intention that the payment should be based upon 
the entire crop. The amendment was drawn by me with 
some hesitation to accomplish that purpose, because the 
statement was made by the Senators who saw the Presi- 
dent—the Senator from Mississippi, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], and 
others—that the President agreed to the payment of this 
subsidy without any reference to the 1937 crop. Because of 
that, from the amendment as originally drawn by me after 
consultation with the Department officials, I eliminated lan- 
guage which would have restricted the payment to the 65- 
percent base acreage. 

Afterward, the House conferees endeavored to have that 
language incorporated in the bill. It was opposed by me 
and by the Senate conferees because of the action of the 
Senate. The conferees then, after 2 or 3 hours’ deliberation, 
agreed to it in the manner in which it was enacted into law. 

After the adjournment of Congress, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture talked to me about the matter; and the Secretary 
stated that in view of the legislative history he thought the 
correct interpretation would be to pay the subsidy on 100 
percent instead of the 65-percent base acreage, but that he 
was confronted with the fact that the amendment also pro- 
vided only $65,000,000 for this year and the following year, 
and that if the price of cotton went down, there would not 
be sufficient money to pay the subsidy on 100-percent base 
acreage. I told him that if there was not sufficient money, 
I thought he would be certainly excused for, if not justified 
in, the interpretation that the payment should be made only 
upon 65-percent base acreage. The Secretary later con- 
strued the language of the existing law as authorizing him 
to make the payment only upon 65-percent base acreage. 
Fo ema it, he adopted a regulation to carry out that 
p. 

The language of this amendment does not change in the 
slightest way the language of the existing law, the Deficiency 
Act, except as to an entirely different thing, which is the 
requirement as to the proof of compliance with the 1938 
program. The Senator from Alabama consulted me about 
this amendment matter solely because I had drafted the 
original amendment. His intention was that it should haye 
no effect other than to remove the requirement as to proof 
of compliance with the 1938 program. 

That was done for this reason: If this was a voluntary 
bill, or if it should hereafter be determined by the Congress 
that it should be voluntary as to cotton, then the existing 
law should remain, and proof of compliance should remain 
in the law, so that the original agreement would be carried 
out. But if the bill reported by the Senator’s committee is 
enacted, and it is not a voluntary law but is a compulsory 
law, then all the reasons for offering a financial induce- 
ment to comply with a voluntary law have disappeared. 
The law being compulsory, with which a man must comply, 
no man being permitted to purchase without paying 75 per- 
cent of the value into the Treasury, and no man being 
permitted to sell under the bill without loss of all payments 
either under the Soil Conservation Act or under this meas- 
ure, of what use is it to say that a farmer must wait until 
next October to prove that he has complied with the law? 

I know that the Secretary did not understand the pur- 
pose of this amendment and that he has the idea the 
Senator has, that the purpose of this provision was to pay 
on 100 percent of the 1937 crop instead of 65 percent base 
acreage. That is not the plan. It certainly is not my idea 
that it should cost one dollar more than the $65,000,000 per 
year provided last session. I do not think it should, because 
I do not think the Congress would grant additional money. 
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The Senator and I are in entire accord upon that; but 
the Senator misunderstands the intention of the language. 
There is no change in this section, as he will see if he 
will compare it with the deficiency bill of last session, ex- 
cept the removal or elimination of the requirement of proof 
of compliance. If hereafter the compulsory provisions are 
eliminated from the bill, then we should strike this sec- 
tion from the bill. If it is changed to a voluntary plan, 
then we should leave the law just as we enacted it last 
August, offering an inducement to comply with the volun- 
tary proposal, 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood the agreement, what- 
ever program was enacted by the Congress must be followed 
by all cotton producers of 1937 in order to get part of this 
3-cent payment. Is that true? 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whether it is voluntary or not, I be- 
lieve that every cotton farmer who does not participate in 
the 1938 program is not entitled to any payment. As I 
interpret the amendment under discussion, whether a farmer 
is a cooperator in 1938 or not, he is to get payment. 

Mr. BYRNES. If the Senator will look at the section he 
has placed in the bill—I know he is very familiar with it— 
it is provided that if a man does not cooperate he will not 
receive anything, either under the Soil Conservation Act 
or under this bill. Is not that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. BYRNES. Then I shall have to read the Senator the 
language of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not so interpret it. 

Mr. BYRNES. Let me read it to the Senator. 
from page 38, subsection (c): 

Persons who knowingly sell cotton grown on acreage not in- 
cluded in an acreage allotment shall not be eligible for any 
payments under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act nor under this title. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That refers to the crop of 1938. We 
are dealing now with the crop of 1937. 

Mr. BYRNES. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, in order for the farmer 
to get payment on the crop of 1937, as is provided in this 
agreement, he must comply with the new law that will go 
into effect. 

Mr. BYRNES. The crop of 1938. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes, that is it; and what I am saying to 
the Senator is that that being true, when the Senator is 
proposing a bill here which will require every last one of the 
farmers either to comply or to get nothing under the Soil 
Conservation Act and nothing under this bill, and if the 
farmer does not comply and attempts to sell what he makes, 
the man who buys it has to put 75 percent of the value in 
the Treasury, the reason for the proof of compliance has 
gone. What is the use of keeping a farmer out of his money 
until next October to make him prove that he has complied 
with something that we know he must comply with, and 
that we intend to make him comply with? That is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the portion of the hearing held on August 12, 1937, 
beginning at page 204 and continuing to page 217, which 
shows that it was distinctly understood at the time the com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the loans and the payments to the 
cotton farmer were to be made on the same basis that pre- 
vailed in 1935. The questions and answers appearing in the 
hearing to which I have referred will show that if we went 
beyond the power of the President to deal with the situation 
other than as was provided in 1935, we should have to have 
additional legislation. So, with that in mind, the committee 
called on the President and the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
it was pointed out that the committee was asked to request 
the President to give to the cotton farmers who plant cotton 
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in 1937 the same loan and payment plan as the cotton 
farmers had in 1935. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Scuwsttzwsact. So far as I am concerned, we don't 
raise any cotton in my State, or any corn. We raise wheat, and, 
as far as present indications go, wheat is going to have a very 
good year. Personally I have no interest in this thing, yet I am 
willing to come here and spend all my time, come here to an 
evening meeting, oul T A tee eet ee for cotton. 

Let us forget about asking for so we cannot get and 
try to save this cotton situation. Whether it is Senator CO NAT 
Ly’s method or any other method. But there is no use kidding 
ourselves, What we have got to do is to save the present emer- 
gency in cotton and help anybody who is interested in cotton, and 
TRD ORLAN na pig neat Shastry tat Sate 

e CHARMAN (Senator SMITH That is a 
fine statement. 8 e 

Senator Frazer. My suggestion, Mr. Chairman, is that you put 
it as close to what you got in 1935 as you can. You have — 
precedent for that. You wouldn't be asking for anything out of 
reason, and if you get 2 cents a pound or 114 cents, it would help 
that much. I am in the same position as Senator SCHWELLENBACH. 
I haven't any particular interest in cotton, but I would like to see 
* people get a square deal. 

CHAIRMAN. My idea is that this bill or the Connally bill 
fata ba Mend te conten En Got Ha ote ae 
8 in 1935, say, 2½ or 3 cents then it was about 2½ cents 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH (interposing). I just asked a 8 
ative of the Legislative Counsel, and he says he thinks the 
dent today has the same power as he had in 19365. Why ise 
reasonable that this committee should appoint a subcommittee to 
go down and ask the President to do what he did in 1935? I 
understand that Senator Bruso has a more complete resolution 
than the one he offered this morning, which I understand the 
President and Secretary approve of. Why shouldn't we get down, 
agree to pass that resolution if the President will do what he did 
in 1935 for cotton? It worked in 1935 admirably. 

The CHARMAN. It did; it worked fine. 

Senator Mom. Is it the understanding that whatever it was, 
& bill or joint resolution, passed in 1935 is still in force? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. It was an Executive order. 

Senator McGILL. It was an Executive order and not a congres- 
sional action? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Yes. 

Senator McGILL. Now, some have made a suggestion with refer- 
ence to a minimum scale, as well as what you call a ceiling, or 
maximum. Was that in the Executive order? 

Senator BO. In effect; yes. 

Senator McGILL. Then, this suggestion was made, I think, of 
9 cents as the low point. 

Senator BO. Nine or ten cents. 

Senator McGILL. Ten would be the lending point, 

Senator BILBO, Yes. 
eee McGILL. So you would make it nine. Where it got 

Ow: 

Senator BrLBo (interpasing). Ten would be the bottom. i 

Senator McGILL. What you could borrow; and 12 was the high 
point in 1935. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. The President was sold on that idea 
and it worked once. Why shouldn't we ask him for the same 
oe today? 

The CHAIRMAN. Precisely. You hit it right. 

Senator McGmx1. Why wouldn't it be all right to amend this 
resolution to that effect and report it out? Then if he wants to 
make an Executive order tomorrow, well and good. I ge the 
joint resolution, 

Senator BiLBgo. Make it 10 instead of 131%. 

Senator McGILL. Then you have it exactly in line with what his 
Executive order was in 1935. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it is a good idea. Mr, Williamson? 

Mr. Wittiamson. I just wanted to make this statement. It 
is apparent that all you gentlemen want to cure this trouble in so 
far as it is possible in the face of a Treasury that is going to be 
critical and all that, and it appears to me that the idea that Sena- 
tor McGill was just expressing of following Senator Bilbo and 


us. You have the program of 1935 before you. 
Secretary a copy of the instructions under which the thing 
worked. It strikes me that the solution of the thing—of course, 
we want as cotton growers and representing cotton growers every- 
thing that we can get for them, but we know there is a practical side 
to this thing. I don’t like to come here and say that we have 


been advocating parity prices, and we have been convinced that 
is unreasonable, and that parity income would be as much as we 
could ask for that a fifteen and a half million bale crop of cot- 
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ton would give us. It is figured that to give us that income it 
would take 14% cents, according to the figures of the Bureau of 
Agriculture Economics. 

Now, if this committee does not think it is practical to get 
through a bill in this Congress to give that difference between 
10 cents and 14% cents, then it is certainly left to your sound 


` judgment to do the best thing that you think you can do under 


the circumstances. 

The CHARMAN. How would this do, Mr. Williamson, and those 
of you who understand the situation; that we take that and draft 
a joint resolution for a bill embodying the identical thing that 
was done in 1935. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If that has not been kicked out, I don’t know 
whether that part of the Triple A was affected by the Court deci- 
sion or not, but I take it not, 

Senator McGILL. A very simple amendment will make this reso- 
lution apply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us see that. 

Senator Menz. It is Connally’s resolution. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. You have the same regulations, you have the 
same procedure, the same machinery. Embodying the thought of 
everybody here, if you can’t get 4% cents, get 3 cents, or whatever 
you gentlemen think would be reasonable and practical, and 
Congress will pass on what you think is fair. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH, It is not whatever is fair or reasonable; 
it is what the President is sold on and what will work. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the very idea I have been trying to show 
was incorporated in the bill. The only thing is the parity price. 
Now, if you will just reduce it to where we will cover the same 
ground we did in 1935—under that, cotton finally did get to 1444 
cents. 

Senator Hatcu. Mr. Chairman, that is a point that has been 
troubling me all day. This thing in 1935 did work out. 

The CHAIRMAN. It did. 

Senator Harcu. I cannot see why under the same conditions this 
would not work out. The conditions are about the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The only difference is they drafted this bill 
almost identically along the lines of the 1935 bill, except they put 
“parity” in place of 2½ or 3 cents. 

Senator Haren. The practical to me seems to be that if 
you have a plan that you have tried and you know it will work, 
why not try it again? 

The CHAmMAN. That is what is incorporated in this bill, only 
they put the ceiling to parity, which was 17 or 18 cents, 

Senator HarcH. You have been here longer than any of us and 
you know what the practical legislation situation is, to get a bill 
through Congress, better than anybody. 

The CHARMAN. I think if we would strike out that parity either 
in our bill or draft a new one in which we said that the Govern- 
ment would guarantee, just like it did in 1935, a subsidy of 2½ 
or 2 cents or 3 cents above—paying 10 cents as we did then—I 
think it would pass. 

Senator HatcH. Do you not think that that could go through? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Senator Harc. Now, I want to ask you is it necessary to have 
a joint resolution to do that, or does the President have the power 
to do it? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the President has the power to do it 
by Executive order, just like he did before, providing he will do 
it, but Mr. Wallace told us this morning that we would not get 
anything unless we had the ever-normal granary. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
motion. 

The CHARMAN. All right. 

Senator ScHWELLENBACH. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee report out favorably a resolution to be presented by Sena- 
tor Bo, which in effect, although it has different language, in 
effect, is the same resolution that we agreed this morning to report 
out. 

Second. That the chairman instruct the representative of the 
legislative drafting bureau to draw up a bill amending the resolu- 
tion of Senator ConnaLty to conform with the provisions and 
conditions which existed in 1935. 

Third, That the chairman appoint a subcommittee to meet with 
the President tomorrow and request that he issue an Executive 
order carrying out the provisions of the revised Connally 
resolution. 

Fourth, that if the President refuses to issue an Executive 
order, or if it is determined that the President does not have 
the power now to issue such an Executive order, that the com- 
mittee report out simultaneously with the Bilbo resolution the 
revised Connally resolution. 

Senator McG., Will you pardon me? Why should that be 
simultaneous? You are going to have to wait on the President. 
You are going to see the President before reporting the resolution. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Yes. 

Senator McGILL. Why should the Bilbo resolution have to wait 
on that? 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. Well, we will change the resolution to 
instruct the reporting of the Bilbo resolution tomorrow regardless 
of the action of the President. 

Senator McGILL. There is only one other thing. You don't say 
anything about where these loans should be made. In order to 
maintain the price up to 12 cents, a loan would be available 
when your bettom was nine? 


Senator ScHWELLENBACH. I cover that. I said that the Legis- 
lative Drafting Service would prepare the thing in precisely the 
same method as it went through in 1935. 

The CHAIRMAN. As it was in 1935. 

Senator McGILL. I was wondering if that was in the 1935 order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it was. 

Senator McGILL. Amend the Connally resolution to that effect. 

The CHARMAN. I would like to add one thing, that the drafting 
clerk follow as nearly as may be the Executive order so that when 
the committee sees the President they can say, “This is precisely 
what you ordered or agreed to in 1935.” 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. That was my intention. 

Senator Harck. There is one other thought that Senator Con- 
nally has. suggested, which I think should be considered. Pro- 
vided they agree to comply with the program for next year. 

The CHARMAN. That is embodied in this resolution? 

Senator Frazier. No. 

ü The CHarrman, I thought it was embodied in the Bilbo resolu- 
on. 

Senator McGILL. No; the Bilbo resolution is that it is the senti- 
ment of the Congress to enact a bill. 

Senator Harck. I move an amendment to include that provision 
in this draft, it conditioned on their compliance. 

Senator McGILL. Or their agreeing to comply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Their agreeing to comply with whatever legis- 
tion we pass subsequent to this. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH. I will accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that is all right, because we are working 
toward that objective. 

You have heard the motion of Senator ScHwELLENBACH; all in 
favor say aye. 

(Motion carried.) 

Senator Hatcu. Mr. Chairman, this will altogether disregard 
the corn situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. the former situation, and we are 
starting now on the basis of 1935 and following it out. 

Senator HarcH. What I mean is this: I have very little cotton 
in my State, although it is of some importance in New Mexico, 
but I do realize the situation which is facing the corn producer 
or is going to confront them right soon. This entirely disregards 
that. Is that the wish? 

The CRARNMAN. Well, if the same situation exists—I don't know. 
You will have to come back here during the recess. 

Senator Brizo, This resolution of mine takes care of the corn 
situation. 

Senator McGILL. That is with reference to the proposed bill we 
are going to enact next session. 

Senator BHO. He has the same power to come in on the corn 
in the same way. 

The Carman, Yes; he would. 

Senator McGILL. I don’t see how you are going to take care of 
corn except by a general resolution. The facts are the farmers 
are having to pay too high a price for corn in order to get it. 

Senator Frazier. But you have a big crop coming and when that 
is harvested you are not going to pay a big price for it. It is 
estimated it will be one of the biggest crops ever raised. 

Senator McGILL. But how are you going to deal with corn on 
a proposition where you wouldn't know where to make the 
payment? 

Senator Frazier. Not now, but he could under Executive order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator BILBO. I think this resolution that I am offering as a 
substitute for the one I asked to be reported out prepares the 
way for a loan on all commodity crops that get into distress. 

(Insert Bilbo resolution.) 

Senator McGILL. That is practically the same as the resolution 
we reported today. It has already been put on the calendar. 
esses Tuomas. That binds us to pass that kind of a bill next 

nter. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that is all right. 

Senator THomas. That will get you loans both on corn and 
cotton, 

The CHARMAN. If you like, Senator McGILL, it may be all right 
to try the Joseph Act, but you are dealing with a world of traders, 
and the minute they know there is a certain amount of weed and 
a certain amount of cotton, all hell will never budge them. 

Senator McGILL. That is where they know it is subject to being 
disposed of at any time. 

The CHARMAN. Right. 

Senator McGILL. That is the way the Farm Board was; they 
could sell any day, and the dealers knew it. 

The CHARMAN. Just like we did under Oscar Johnson. Every 
time that cotton would start up he would hit it in the head with 
100,000 bales. Wouldn't he, McDonald? Henry, didn't he? 

Mr. Henry. He broke the market. 

The CHARMAN. Broke the market every time, but we will cross 
that bridge when we come to it. 

Now, gentlemen, you have heard the resolution offered by Sen- 
ator SCHWELLENBACH, 

Senator Bro. That has been adopted. 

The CRAmMAN. Now, what I want to do, I want the drafting 
clerk—and I would like to have these men that are thoroughly 
familiar with that. I think they could do it without any member 
of the committee, don’t you think? 
cenato Harca. They can call on the committee if they want 

P. 
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Tou draft the principles of that Executive order, 

just as near as you can, verbatim, literatim, etc. This is an emer- 
I will 
or 


morrow. Is that it, . 
SCHWELLENBACH, 


in case he can’t make an Executive order. 

Senator CONNALLY. The idea is to report the resolution and have 
it on the calendar, and then go down to the President and sell it. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
very much for your courtesy. 

(Whereupon, at 9:20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I am very much interested in 
this particular subject because of the fact that I was the 
only member of the committee who went to the White House 
who did not represent a cotton State, and I have been rather 
confused about this section of the bill. But I must say, 
frankly, that, so far as I am concerned, it seems to me that 
the argument which the Senator from South Carolina pre- 
sents does have very considerable merit. 

We made an agreement with the President and Secretary 
of Agriculture, as both Senators have said, that this money 
was not to be paid unless the farmers complied. In the 
course of the conversation with the President it was pointed 
out that the money would not be paid until next August. 
There was no doubt in anyone’s mind about that. I should 
like to have the Senator from Louisiana answer directly 
the argument of the Senator from South Carolina that as 
long as it is to be a compulsory program, anyway, and there 
is no way they can get out of complying with the program, 
or cooperating with the program, that there is no particular 
use of holding up the payment until next August and let- 
ting the money lie in the Treasury instead of going to the 
farmers. I should like to hear some expression by the Sen- 
ator on that precise question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is bothering me is that we cannot 
determine whether there is compliance by the cotton farmer 
until he actually plants his cotton. If a referendum is held 
and the farmers favor a compulsory plan, it may be that 
quite a few farmers will plant in excess of their allotted acre- 
age, and if they do, certainly those farmers should not get 
anything under the plan. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, with the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does the Senator really think that- there 
are farmers who will deliberately plant in excess of the acre- 
age, when in the bill, in order to prevent them from doing 
that, it is provided that if I buy any cotton, I have to pay 75 
percent of the value of the cotton, and, in addition, that the 
farmer, because he sells me that cotton, cannot get a dollar 
under any law for cooperating? He will not get a dollar, and 
the fellow who buys the cotton will pay the price and then 
be penalized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He certainly does not cooperate if he 
plants in excess of his quota, and I do not believe a farmer 
who does that ought to get a penny under the existing 
agreement. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does the Senator believe we ought to keep 
people out of that money until next fall because of the fear 
that some man will plant in excess of his allotted acreage, 
knowing in advance that if he does that he cannot get a 
dollar, and knowing that the man who buys will have to pay 
75 percent? If the Senator does believe that, why not make 
it 100 percent, and let us make certain? 

Mr. ELLENDER. So far as I am concerned, payments 
could be made the moment it is found that any particular 
farmer has complied with the acreage allotment. If there is 
a desire to put it that way, that is all right with me; but 
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I do not believe I would put a date in the bill, just so long 
as the farmer has complied with the 1938 program; and, in 
my opinion, that can be found out as soon as he gets through 
planting cotton. 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana and to the Senator from South 
Carolina that apparently they are in harmony in the state- 
ment that there was an understanding with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and with the President with reference to these 
payments, but there is one thing which I think the Senator 
from South Carolina overlooked—that we are not necessarily 
going to have a compulsory program as to cotton. There 
must be a referendum, and suppose on the referendum more 
than one-third vote against the compulsory quota; although 
the bill may be enacted, we will not have a compulsory quota. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, if there is not a compulsory 
program, then I will admit that there is no reason for the 
removal of the requirements, and by amendment provision 
can be made to require compliance as originally intended. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not think the Senator catches my 
point. The bill may be enacted into law, but before there is 
a national quota fixed there must be a referendum and two- 
thirds of the farmers must vote for the national quota. So 
the bill may be enacted into law, but there may not be any 
compulsory program. 

Mr. BYRNES. If the fixing of the quota for this year is 
not left with the Secretary, but will be enforced only upon 
the determination in a referendum, then the section should 
be amended so as to make it apply when that is done. The 
Senator and I agree on that. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES. If there is a compulsory program, it is use- 
less to make the farmer wait until next November or Decem- 
ber for the subsidy on his cotton which was sold in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. OVERTON. I agree with the Senator in that connec- 
tion, but it does not necessarily follow that we are to have a 
compulsory program. 

WEST VIRGINIA POSTMASTERS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a few days ago the nom- 
inations of 12 postmasters in the State of West Virginia 
were confirmed in the usual and ordinary way. I ask that 
the list be inserted at this point as a part of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PoSTMASTERS 


[Nominations reconsidered 5 8 a to the calendar December 
» 1937] 


Marlinton, in place of E. G. Herald, deceased. 
Nell Bennett Wolford, Pickens. Office became Presidential. 
Presid 


Thelma P. Forbes, West Liberty. Office became Presidential. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I did not know of a telegram which 
had been received by my secretary, as follows: 


WESTON, W. Va., November 21. 


TLLIAM FRY, 
Clerk, Post Office and Post Roads Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Senator Hott ill. Desires nominations held under consideration 
until he notifies you. 
JESSIE E. TAYLOR, 
Secretary to Senator Holt. 


It seems that no further communication was received, no 
protests were made against any of these postmasters, no 
charges of any kind were filed, and, under the rules of the 
committee, the nominations were reported and they were 
duly confirmed, although I may say I did not know they had 
been confirmed. 
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Yesterday, however, I received the following telegram 
addressed to me: 
Weston, W. Va. 


I requested that the postmaster nomination for West Virginia be 
held until my return to W: m. This was done because of 
illness that has prevented me from leaving my home. To take 
advantage of this and submit the names to the Senate is cheap. 

RusH D, HOLT. 

Mr. President, if I had thought only of the wording of the 
telegram, I probably would not be on the floor at this time; 
but I overlook the discourtesy of the telegram, and in the 
attempt to be perfectly fair to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, as I hope I am to every other Senator, immediately on 
its receipt yesterday I asked that the several postmaster nomi- 
nations be restored to the calendar, and the office of the 
Senator from West Virginia has been notified, so that he can 
take whatever steps he may care to take. 

In the meantime I find that 11 of the 12 postmasters have 
been fourth-class postmasters, appointed under the civil- 
service rules, but their offices have become Presidential, 
which is the reason for the nominations having been sent 
here. As to those 11, I have this report from the Depart- 
ment: 

In the case of all of the West Virginia postmasters, whose office 
was made Presidential on July 1, 1937, the old postmaster (incum- 
bent) was recommended for confirmation. Some of these were 
appointed when the office was fourth class under this administra- 
tion and some under a previous administration. None, however, 
are new appointments on or subsequent to July 1, 1937. 

I take it that under those circumstances no one would 
want to hold up the confirmation of all 11 nominees. If any 
charges are made against them, or as to any others, the 
names of these nominees will be kept on the Executive 
Calendar for a short time, so that such charges may be 
made, and, if necessary, considered by the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

I make this statement in justice to myself and in justice 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

RECESS 

Mr. POPE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 21 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 3, 1937, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, as we stand before Thee, may 
there be grace and beauty shining in our hearts. O Spirit 
of Truth, shine through, and may our upward look give 
courage to our earthward step. Strengthen us with the 
power of that faith which is essentially creative. Guard us 
with that wisdom which is more precious than gold, and 
bless us with those riches which give sweetness and nobility 
of soul. Into Thy tender and merciful care we commend our 
beloved Speaker and all Members of the Congress. We pray 
that the bonds of loyalty and friendship may be strength- 
ened between all our fellow citizens. O bless all men, and 
may they be clothed in their right minds, and keep us in 
the way that leads to life everlasting. In the name of our 
Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege 
of the House and offer a resolution, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 366 


Whereas it is stated in the public press that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies] has publicly stated that: “They have 
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and promised Members 


measure: Therefore be it 
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everything to get them on that petition. 
They even told the Florida delegation they would get the Florida 
ship canal, I heard, if they signed. They promised so much there 
won't be anything left for the Federal Government”; and 
Whereas the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is 
quoted in the public press as having stated on the floor of the 
House: “Charges the House farm bill was being made ‘a purely 
log-rolling proposition’ to get signatures on the wage and hour 
petition were openly made in the House by Representative A. 
Wiis Ropertson, Democrat, of Virginia. He spoke of efforts to 
‘trade support for the farm measure in return for support for 
the wage and hour measure.“ ‘Reprisals are openely threatened,’ 
said ROBERTSON, ‘if southern Members who conscientiously believe 
that the pending wage and hour bill is fundamentally unsound 
and inherently unworkable do not promptly march to the Clerk's 
desk and sign the petition to bring up the wage and hour 


Resolved, That a special committee consisting of five members 
shall be appointed by the Speaker to investigate such statements 
and report its findings and recommendation to the House of 


Representatives. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the resolution 


on the table. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas to lay the resolution on the table. 
The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that 


the ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 279, nays 
94, answered “present” 1, not voting 56, as follows: 


O'Connor, N. T. 
O'Day 


Steagall 
Sutphin 
Sweeney 


[Roll No. 9] 

YEAS—279 
Allen, Del. Dorsey Johnson, W. Va. 
Allen, La. Doughton Jones 
Amlie Doxey Kee 
Anderson, Mo Drew, Pa. Kelly, Il. 
Arnold Driver Md. 
Ashbrook Duncan Kennedy, N. Y, 
Barden Dunn Keogh 
Barry Eberharter Kerr 
Beam Eckert Kirwan 
Beiter Eicher Kitchens 
Bell Elliott Kleberg 
Bernard Kocialkowski 
Biermann Farley Kopplemann 
Bigelow Ferguson Kramer 
Binderup Fernandez Kvale 
Bland Fi Lambeth 
Bloom Fitzpatrick Lanham 
Boland, Pa. Flannagan Lanzetta 
Boren Fleger Larrabee 
Boyer Fletcher Lea 
Boykin Forand Leavy 
Brooks Ford, Calif, Lesinski 
Brown Ford, Miss, Lewis, Colo. 
Buck Frey, Pa Lewis, Md. 
Buckler, Minn. Fries, III Long 
Bulwinkle Fuller Lucas 

Fulmer Luckey, Nebr. 

Byrne Gambrill, Md. Luecke, Mich, 
Caldwell Garrett McAndrews 
Cannon, Mo. Gasque McClellan 
Cartwright Gehrmann McCormack 
Casey, Mass. Gildea McGehee 
Celler G McGranery 
Champion Goldsborough McKeough 
Chandler Gray, Ind. McLaughlin 
Chapman Gray, Pa McMillan 
Clark, Idaho Green McReynolds 
Clark, N. O Greenwood McSweeney 
Claypool Greever Mahon, S. C 
Cochran Gregory Mahon, Tex 
Coffee, Nebr. Griffith Maloney 
Coffee, Wash. Griswold Martin, Colo 
Colden Haines Massingale 
Connery Hamilton Ma 
Cooley Hancock, N. O Mead 
Cooper Hart Meeks 
Cox Harter Merritt 
Cravens Havenner Mills 
Creal Healey Mitchell, Ul 
Crosby Hill, Ala. Mitchell, Tenn. 
Crosser Hill, Wash. Moser, Pa 
Crowe Mosier, Ohio 
Cullen Hook Mouton 
Cummings Houston Murdock, Ariz 
Curley Hunter Murdock, Utah 
Deen Imhoff Nelson 
Dempsey Izac Nichols 
DeRouen Jacobsen Norton 
Dickstein Jarman O'Brien, Ill 
Dies Jenckes, Ind. O'Brien, Mich. 
Dingell Johnson. Luther A. O'Connell, Mont. 
Dixon Johnson, Lyndon O'Connell, R. I. 
Dockweller Johnson, Okla. O'Connor, Mont. Swope 
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Tarver „ III Vinson, Fred M. Wilcox 
Taylor, Colo. Tolan Vinson, Ga. Williams 
Teigan Towey Voorhis Withrow 
Terry Transue Waligren Wood 
Thom Turner Warren Woodrum 
Thomas, Tex. Umstead West Zimmerman 
Thomason, Tex. Vincent, B. M Whittington 
NAYS—094 
Allen, Il. Eaton Lambertson 
Lamneck Shafer, Mich. 
Andrews Englebright Lord 
Arends Luce Simpson 
Bacon Gamble, N. Y. McLean Smith, Maine 
Barton hart Mapes Snell 
Bates Gilchrist Martin, Mass. Stefan 
Boileau Guyer Mason Taber 
Brewster Gwynne Michener Taylor, S. C. 
Burdick Halleck tt Taylor, Tenn. 
Carlson Hancock, N. Y. Oliver Thomas, N. J. 
Hartley m Thurston 
Case, S. Dak. Hendricks Plumley Tinkham 
Church Hobbs Powers Tobey 
Clason Hoffman Reece, Tenn. 
Cluett Holmes Reed, III. Wadsworth 
Cole, N. Y. Hope Reed, N. Y. Welch 
Colmer Hull Rees, Kans, White, Ohio 
Crawford Jarrett Rich Wigglesworth 
Crowther Jenkins, Ohio Robsion, Ky. Wolcott 
Culkin Jenks, N. H. Rockefeller Wolverton 
Dirksen Kenney Rogers, Mass. Woodruff 
Dondero ' Kinzer Rutherford 
Dowell Knutson Sauthoſt 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’— 
Ludlow 
NOT VOTING—56 
Aleshire DeMuth Hildebrandt Phillips 
Allen, Pa. Disney Johnson, Minn. Poage 
Atkinson Ditter Keller Sabath 
Boehne Douglas Kelly, N. T. Sheppard 
Boylan, N. Y. Drewry, Va Knifin Smith, Conn, 
Bradley Lemke Sullivan 
Buckley, N. Y. Ellenbogen McFarlane Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon, Wis. Faddis McGrath Walter 
Citron Flannery McGroarty Wearin 
Cole, Md Gavagan Maas Weaver 
Collins Gifford Magnuson Wene 
Costello Harlan Mansfield Whelchel 
Daly Harrington May White, Idaho 
Delaney Hennings Pfeifer Wolfenden 
So the motion to lay the resolution on the table was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 
Mr, Dre of Virginia (for) with Mr. Ditter (against). 
Mr. Ga tent (for) with Mr. Maas ). 
Mr. eld (for) with Mr. Gifford (against). 
Mr. Pfeifer (for) with Mr, Wolfenden (against). 


Until further notice: 


McFarlane with Mr. Lemke. 

Sullivan with Mr. Johnson of Minnesota, 

Weaver with Mr. Flannery. 

Boehne with Mr. Wearin. 

Collins with Mr. Kniffin. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Buckley of New York. 
Boylan of New York wes Mr. White of Idaho. 
Harlan with Mr. 

Kelly of New York with Mr. Hennings. 


Faddis with Mr. Citron. 
Disney with Mr. Aleshire. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was present, but was 
called out of the Chamber for just a few minutes. I do not 
know when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 367 


Resolved, That Sam C. MASSINGALE, of Oklahoma, be, and he 
hereby, elected a member of the standing Committee of thi 
of Representatives on the Judiciary. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further privi- 
leged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 368 
Resolved, That Lawrence J. Connery, of Massachusetts, be, and 
he is hereby, elected a member of the standing Committees of the 
House of Representatives on Education and Patents. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further priv- 
ileged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 369 
Resolved, That JoHN McSweeney, of Ohio, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Foreign Affairs. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further priv- 
ileged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 370 


Resolved, That Dave E. SATTERFIELD, of V. be, and he is 
pr pel elected a member of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on the Judiciary. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
raising consumer prices by law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
Northwest Territory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address delivered on November 27, 1937. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on House Joint Reso- 
lution 453. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
address I delivered last evening at Ipswich, Mass., commemo- 
rating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Northwest Territory Ordinance. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H, R. 8505, with Mr. Warren in the 
Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment all general debate has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1937.” 
'TITLE I—DEcLARATION OF POLICY, AMENDMENTS TO SOIL CONSERVATION 
AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT, AND DEFINITIONS 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Secrion 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
continue the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, for the purpose of conserving national resources, pre- 
venting the wasteful use of soil fertility, and of preserving, main- 
taining, and rebuilding the farm and ranch land resources in the 
national public interest; to accomplish these purposes through 
the encouragement of soil-building and soil-conserving crops and 
practices and regulating in interstate and foreign commerce soil- 
depleting crops; to assist farmers in accomplishing these purposes 
by securing so far as is practicable parity income and prices and 
to assist in the marketing of agricultural commodities through 
storage, warehousing, or providing for reserve supplies, and to 
assist in the marketing of such commodities for domestic consump- 
tion and for export. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture a question. 

I want to ask the chairman if the committee has any 
committee amendments to offer and, if so, would he mind 
telling us, briefly, what the amendments are? 

Mr. JONES. There are a number of correcting amend- 
ments that will be offered. The one that the gentleman 
may be interested in with respect to cotton will be one to 
exempt from the penalty provisions any producer whose ac- 
tual production is not in excess of 1,500 pounds of lint 
cotton. 

Mr. RANKIN. The committee has agreed on that? 

Mr. JONES. The committee has agreed to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. At what page is that? 

Mr. JONES. Page 63. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield so that I may ask the gentleman from 
Texas a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Did the committee place in the bill a pro- 
vision for the exemption of cotton growers who have staple 
of 14-inch length or longer from the provisions as to quota? 

Mr. JONES. That is in the bill, 144 inch or longer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture a further question. Is that the only im- 
‘portant committee amendment you have outside of clarify- 
ing or correcting amendments? 

Mr. JONES. There are several amendments and I would 
hate to say that none of the others is important. We have 
one on page 60, I believe it is, to make the cotton provision 
conform on county allotments to the other provisions and we 
have quite a few amendments that will be offered through- 
out the bill, but these are the principal ones. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me ask the gentleman a question about 
the three-bale amendment. Does that mean that the little 
fellow will be permitted to raise three bales of cotton regard- 
less of other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. There will be no marketing quota or penalty 
put on him if he does not produce more than three bales of 
500 pounds each. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 


Mississippi yield to me to ask a further question at this 
point? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. This provision for the exemption of the 
little farmer includes in the word “producer” the tenant and 
the sharecropper? 

Mr. JONES. It includes both producers and tenants. As 
I understand, they do not make any allotments to share- 
croppers at all. They are made through the landlord and 
therefore there will be no marketing quota or penalty at all 
on the sharecropper. 

Mr. TARVER. There is then no protection for the share- 
cropper in the amendment the gentleman proposes to offer? 

Mr. JONES. The sharecropper will not have any quota 
or penalty either. 
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Mr. TARVER. Yet the Senate bill provides for an exemp- 
tion to the sharecropper of 5 acres. The gentleman’s com- 
mittee is not so liberal. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; because he can grow cotton without 
any penalty. The sharecropper can grow his full allotment 
and will never be subject to any penalty. We are more lib- 
eral because the sharecropper will never be subject to a 
quota or a penalty. 

Mr. TARVER. His rights are dependent—— 

Mr. JONES. They are dependent on his contract with the 
landlord and we cannot interfere with that, but, as a matter - 
of fact, we exempt him entirely. 

Mr. TARVER. If the landlord has 10 or 12 sharecroppers 
and his allotment is not sufficient to let each one of them 
have the 3-bale exemption, they may not be able to get 
any exemption whatever. 

Mr. JONES. The sharecropper is without any limitation 
and can get all he can grow. 

Mr. TARVER. Or all that he can get permission from 
his landlord to grow. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands we cannot go 
into land titles and force a landlord to use the share- 
cropper. 

Mr. TARVER. But you can let the landlord have enough 
exemption and provide that these exemptions shall apply 
to the landlord in order to enable him to rent the share- 
cropper land and permit him to raise as much as three 
bales without penalty. 

Mr. JONES. I think in all probability the average share- 
cropper will probably get more than the amount the gentle- 
man suggests, and, if you included the sharecropper in 
this, it would tend to limit them. We do not put any limit 
on the sharecropper. If he can make 20 bales he is not 
subject to the quota or the limit. 

Mr. TARVER. He is limited by the limitation you put on 
his landlord. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; he is limited, of course, in the sense 
that he is limited in the amount of land he may have. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I make this pro forma motion rather 
than a motion to strike out the paragraph, for fear that 
under the circumstances the judgment of the House might 
be colored by a division of sentiment in regard to the main 
part of the bill. It is in protest against the section that I 
rise 


When I came here hardly a week passed that some bill did 
not come before the House with a preamble. Invariably at 
the end of the consideration of the bill a motion to strike out 
the preamble was made and never was there objection to that 
motion. Within the last few years the young gentlemen in 
the departments down at the other end of the Avenue, who 
are now writing the first drafts of our bills, not trained in 
the science of bill drafting nor familiar with the long-time 
sentiments of the House, have been adopting a clever expedi- 
ent, an unhappy expedient, for escaping precedent by get- 
ting their preambles into the body of the bill. This strikes 
me as wretched lawmaking. It strikes me as most unfor- 
tunate, something that ought to be stopped. 

Look at what this bill says in the first paragraph: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue— 


certain things. The proper place for that is in a speech. It 
is probably inserted here, and certainly in various other 
places in the course of the bill speeches are inserted, in the 
hope of shaping the judgment of the courts. 

Mr. Chairman, law is created for one of three purposes—to 
command citizens to do things, to permit citizens to do things, 
or to forbid citizens to do things. To declare a policy, to 
announce a belief, or to state a fact, is not an injunction nor 
a permission. It invites litigation, it confuses litigation, and 
it accomplishes no useful purpose. 

The proper place for it is where the counsel for plaintiff 
or defendant presents argument before the courts. 
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The practice of preambles grew a hundred years ago to 
astonishing proportions in the State legislatures. They 
found out the unwisdom of it and have gradually lessened 
its use. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I trust that at the proper time 
the House, without the prejudice inevitable under such cir- 
cumstances as those prevailing at the moment, may after 
giving calm consideration to the question, determine whether 
it will continue to permit what seems to me the outrageous 
practice of putting speeches into statutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands that the reason 
for putting in this is the fact that the Supreme Court 
several times has commented on these statements, and given 
weight to them in rendering its opinion. 

Mr. LUCE. The Supreme Court has to some small ex- 
tent, a limited extent, paid attention thereto. In England 
the preamble is not allowed to affect the determination of 
the courts, although they may consult the preamble for 
incidental purposes. Whether there should be preambles 
in bills during their consideration in the House is not the 
question I stress at the moment. My protest today is against 
the enactment of these things into law. [Applause.] 

PARITY PRICES FOR FARMERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Many Members of the House have been working 
on the question of parity prices, and I rise to take just a 
minute or two to suggest that on page 14 it is provided that 
loans may be made when authorized upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary and with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The only way that we have been able to find to 
present this question to the House for a vote is to strike 
out the provision authorizing it and insert the word “shall,” 
compelling loans to be made, and then in lines 17 and 18 
strike out the words and figures “55 percent and not 
more than 75 percent,” so as to make it compulsory that 
loans shall be made at parity prices on that part of the 
production that is consumed in the domestic market. I 
admit that is not a good way to legislate, but that seems the 
only way that we can get the question before the conference 
committee. After all, this bill will be written in conference 
between the House and Senate, and when we compel parity 
prices on loans, the question will be wide open for the con- 
ferees to write a bill that will permit parity prices to be 
paid. It is a very difficult matter for many Members of the 
House to vote for a bill which we know will not likely give 
the farmers more than 10 cents a pound for cotton, and 
which means—and I am liberal when I say 10 cents a 
pound—10 cents an hour for labor. Five-cent cotton means 
5 cents an hour for labor and 10-cent cotton means 10 cents 
an hour for labor. How can Members justify voting for 
5 cents an hour and 10 cents an hour for labor on the cotton 
farms and then vote for industry to have a wage several 
times that high? It is something that we ought to consider. 
I find that the city Members are very liberal, they are gen- 
erous. They want to do what is right toward the Members 
from the rural areas, and I appreciate that, and we want 
to go along with them; but at the same time I hope that they 
will place themselves in our place and see what a predica- 
ment we would be in if we voted for 10-cent and 5-cent 
labor for our own people and then voted for several times that 
much for others. We certainly should give the farmers the 
parity price. 

I realize this committee has performed great work on this 
legislation and that they have done the best they could. 
They have had to compromise, they had to give and take. I 
realize that, but at the same time this question of parity 
prices, if these amendments are adopted, can be thrown into 
conference, and then through the efforts of our good chair- 
man and the other conferees I am hopeful something con- 
structive will be worked out in that direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I recall very well the remarks of a former 
President, the late Calvin Coolidge, when he said, “The 
farmer must work out his own salvation.” I never agreed 
in full with Mr. Coolidge at that time, but with an amend- 
ment making that statement read “The farmer must help 
to work out his own salvation”, I agree. 'There would be no 
farm bill today nor would there have been an extraordinary 
session of Congress if the farmers of this country had con- 
trolled production and given some thought to what was sure 
to happen if the yield of cotton, corn, wheat, and other com- 
modities resulted in great surpluses. Everyone agrees that 
the prices he is receiving today is far below that to which the 
farmer is entitled. Had the farmer assisted to work out his 
own salvation he would not have planted every acre of soil 
that he controlled, and had they been in a position where 
they could and did control production the price today would 
be equal to if not in excess of the price during lean years. 
It is just as easy for the manufacturer to destroy his business 
as it is for the farmer to place himself in a position where 
he will be facing bankruptcy by producing too much. For 
instance, if the shoe manufacturer produced 500,000 more 
pairs of shoes than he knows he could sell, no one comes to 
his rescue, nor should they assist him. He survives because 
he limits his output to the demand. I would like to see the 
farmer in a position financially where he could, when there 
is a great surplus, store his products and release only a suffi- 
cient amount to hold up the price. That probably is idle 
talk, because you will no doubt say, “How are you going to 
control 6,000,000 farmers?” 

What has happened in the past to the farmer should serve 
as a lesson to the generation that succeeded him. He is 
entitled to a fair price for that which he produces the same 
as the manufacturer is and if he received a fair share of 
what the consumer pays for his products he would be getting 
more than a fair price. Let me ask if you find reflected 
in the price of farm commodities the difference in price paid 
for last year’s crop and this year’s crop. Try and find where 
bread is any cheaper although the price of wheat is down, 
and so forth. 

I submit the time has arrived when the farmers of this 
country should cooperate among themselves and with the 
Congress of the United States if they ever expect to get 
real relief and a fair price for grain, hogs, and cattle as 
well as other farm products.. I want them to have purchas- 
ing power. National prosperity is assured when the farmer 
is prosperous. The price of everything he buys has ad- 
vanced; why should his yield not advance? I do not know 
whether you have the solution here. I hope you have 
because no committee has ever worked harder than have 
the members of the Committee on Agriculture. 

If you could only find a way to get some of the money, 
the difference between what the farmer now gets and what 
the consumer now pays, in the hands of the farmer, then 
your troubles would be over. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend to the Members of the 
House an article written by Mr. William Hirth, editor and 
publisher, appearing in the Missouri Farmer. This article 
will be found on page 2007 in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 81, part 10, first session, of the 
present Congress. There is not a Member of this House 
from the Middle West who does not know or who has not 
read his writings on the farm situation. Mr. Hirth has been 
a member of various special committees which have at- 
tempted from time to time to assist the administration in 
solving the farm problem: In that article he commends 
rather than condemns, as did many of the farm leaders, 
the action of your Agriculture Committee in postponing 
action on farm legislation until this session. I was very 
much impressed when I read that article. I am going to 
quote briefly from that article. Speaking of a statement 
issued by the Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Hirth says: 

Among other things, the federation statement asserts that unless 


surplus control legislation is enacted it is possible that “the larger 
crops of cotton and corn now grown seem destined to have a lower 
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aggregate value than the same crops grown in the disastrous 
drought year of 1936.” Whether this will be true remains to be 
seen. So far as cotton is concerned, we have always produced a 


heavy surplus. 

With our corncribs as empty as a last year’s bird’s nest, and 
after having during the recent winter witnessed the importation 
of many millions of bushels of Argentine corn and 
oats, to say nothing of millions of pounds of canned meats from 
South America, the farmers of the Corn Belt will be deeply 
grateful if a big corn crop is produced. Regardless of the price, 
this will give them plenty of feed, which they have not had for 
3 years in succession. With a short pig crop there is little danger 
of excess pork production. 

Whatever the difficulties of plenty, they are far less tragic than 
those of scarcity. In the meantime farmers will still have the 
benefit of the rene great. payments which were so highly 
praised by the administrati 

Finally, it may be said that the thinking farmers of Missouri 
and the country generally are weary of subsidies out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, whatever their form or the pretext upon which 
they are paid. NRN TOOT SME A gag esas sgt herr re 
can market. Assured of this, they will be more than willing to 
suffer whatever penalties may attach to the different surpluses. 

Farmers want consumers to treat them as they treat industry 
and labor. They do not want the already overburdened taxpayers 
to subsidize them. Until the powers that be in Washington get 
this viewpoint, the farm problem will never be soundly settled. 
After repeated attempts since the Coolidge administration, we have 
failed to solve this problem adequately. The agriculture com- 
mittees of Congress are to be commended, rather than censured, 
for having concluded to do a little thinking on their own hook, 

It has been stated on the floor that only about 35 percent 
of the people of the country live on farms. Still the farm 
districts have an overwhelming majority in this House. You 
have the votes if you can agree. There are provisions of 
the bill I do not like and I hope will be amended so I can 
help you solve the problem. 

I sincerely hope the representatives of the farmer will con- 
sider very carefully the question of administration and pen- 
alties attached to this legislation. This is just as important 
as other features of the bill if not more so. I respect the 
Secretary of Agriculture and also many of his assistants 
but I repeat, be careful and remember what has happened 
in the past when you place too much power in the hands 
of Federal officials. Specifically provide for administration 
just as much as you can or your law will surely be rewritten 
by rules and regulations as is the case when you leave it 
entirely to the executive branch of the Government. Then 
again use as many officials and employees of the Department 
of Agriculture as possible to carry out its provisions, The 
Department of Agriculture, under the law creating it, is 
charged with promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. In 
other words to show the farmer how to raise more and bet- 
ter crops. Last year we appropriated untold millions for this 
specific purpose. Then we turn around and pass laws to 
curtail production and pay the farmers who take land out of 
cultivation. If this is not an asinine policy what is it? 
Therefore I say stop for the time being showing the farmer 
how to raise more crops and let those officials and employees 
be assigned to administer this law. 

Getting back to centralization of power I am reminded 
of a little incident that occurred recently that really amused 
me. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, my good friend Mr. Sumners of Texas, a few days 
ago placed in the Recorp a speech that he made at Kansas 
City before the American Bar Association, in which he urged 
that a “battalion of death” be organized to stop this cen- 
tralization of power in Washington. I wonder if that gen- 
tleman and other members of the battalion are going to 
make the supreme sacrifice this week, to try to stop the 
enactment of legislation that will place the control of the 
farmers of this country in the hands of one man, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In other words are they going to be 
consistent? [Applause.] 

When I read that speech in the newspapers I had to 
laugh. I remembered how the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumwners] came on this floor when the antilynching bill was 
pending and pleaded with us to keep the Government police 
out of Texas and “let us take care of the situation. We 
will stop it and punish those who are responsible.” 
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He was consistent then when he wanted no more power 
centralized in Washington. He was speaking for the right 
of Texas to look after its own affairs. I did not agree with 
him them; I voted for the bill. Then I remember a few 
days afterward, when those who opposed that bill came in 
here and said, “We want Federal police in Texas to save 
our oil industry. Pass the ‘hot oil’ bill.” 

They were not so consistent then. They wanted Federal 
police to save oil, but not to have human beings. 

It was not long afterward before, coming from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, was a bill where you were going to set up a 
great Federal police authority to protect the dry as well as 
the wet States of the Union against the illicit manufacture 
and sale of liquor. I called attention to that on the floor 
of the House. I was the only Member on the floor of the 
House who objected to the consideration of that bill, but I 
could not stop its passage. Again they asked for Federal 
police, which they opposed when the lynching bill was under 
consideration. 

Then the same gentleman’s committee, the Judiciary 
Committee, brought in a bill that made a chicken thief sub- 
ject to the Federal police; made it a felony to steal a chicken 
and take it over a State line. That bill passed not only the 
House but also the Senate, and had it not been for the veto 
of President Roosevelt you would have had Federal police 
chasing chicken thieves in Texas and other States. Where 
was the “battalion of death” then? 

Oh, I guess it was all right to make the speech at Kansas 
City before the Bar Association. It was well received. Those 
present evidently thought the gentleman from Texas was 
going to talk about the Supreme Court, but he fooled them 
and talked about centralization of power. I hope the gentle- 
man and his “battalion of death” stop the centralization of 
power in the Federal Government. But there is centrali- 
zation of power that they want at times, and there is cen- 
tralization of power that they do not want at other times. 
It seems that this is one time they want control of the 
farmers of the country placed under the thumb of one man. 
Would it not be well to consider telling that man just how 
far he can go in specific language and likewise tell him what 
he cannot do? From past experience are you not afraid 
that rules and regulations might place you in an embar- 
rassing position with your constituents by providing through 
administration for something you did not intend? 

I come from a city district, but I think, with the possible 
exception of the McNary-Haugen bill years ago, I have gone 
along with and supported every farm measure that has ever 
been brought to this floor. I repeat, I realize the manufac- 
turers in my district cannot sell the commodities they 
produce unless there is buying power among the farmers. 
I want to vote for this bill, and I hope when it is placed 
on final passage it is in such shape that I will be able to 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocuran] has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, in order to say a few words about the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
on the question of the amount of these loans, while there are 
a great many members present. 

Of course I would like to see parity prices. I think everyone 
from the farming States would like to see parity prices, and 
would like to have that as the goal. I do not think it is 
practical to accomplish that, perhaps, all at once, by making 
mandatory loans at parity. There are an average of 2,307,- 
000,000 bushels of corn harvested in the last 10 years. If 
you made parity loans on corn you would make loans of 87 
cents per bushel. If you made parity loans on cotton you 
would make loans of 16.6 cents per pound. We have produced 
13,203,000 bales of cotton on the average during the last 10 
years. You can run through the different commodities and 
you will find under such a proposal that the Government 
would be obliged to purchase an overwhelming amount of 
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these various commodities, I do not believe it is in the long- 
range interest of the farmers to have such loan provision 
made. I think if this bill works and we get the loans, we 
will take a long step forward. If you made these mandatory 
loans you would have a debacle probably worse than the 
Farm Board, and then you would come up empty handed. 

The American people did not build the first automobile 
with all of the fine improvements which it has today. You do 
not get over typhoid fever overnight. Of course, there are 
many things that are desirable, but you must reach them in 
an orderly way if you are going to retain them. We have as 
much trouble sometimes with the man who is anxious to do 
a thing too quickly as we do with the man who does not want 
to do anything at all. 

I believe this bill is a long step forward from the old bills. 
I think the Soil Conservation Act was a long step forward 
over what we had before we had any bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I say my thought was this would 
throw the question into conference, and there you could 
work out the problem of allowing the domestic market for 
the farmers who are engaged in agriculture for a livelihood 
and give them the American parity price on the same theory 
that the coal price was fixed. 

Mr. JONES. I believe the gentleman will find that this 
bill is flexible enough to permit the making of parity pay- 
ments, provided you can get sufficient money. 

Over on the next to the last page we authorize, in addition 
to the soil-conservation appropriation, such other sums for 
other payments as the Congress may from time to time 
determine. One reason why I think so is that such a course 
will require more money, and the President has said that if 
additional money is needed to finance the program we should 
make provision for it. The whole thing will be in con- 
ference. If the gentleman can find the place to get sufficient 
money, we can put parity prices in the bill. It is my belief 
that if we get what we have in this bill we shall be a long 
way better off than we would be without any bill. I feel 
that if you include these provisions for mandatory loans you 
are increasing the difficulty. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that 70 percent of the American people live 
in the towns and cities, and that only about 30 percent live 
on the farms. When you come to the consideration of a 
farm bill, one fellow wants this thing in, another fellow 
wants something else in, and a third still something dif- 
ferent, and so on. If you write a bill with a single proposi- 
tion there would probably be more objection to it than 
to the bill as agreed upon. We have tried to make it as 
flexible as possible. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


POWERS UNDER SOIL~CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 2. Section 8 (b) and (c) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Subject to the limitations provided in subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary shall have power to carry out the 

specified in clauses (1), (2), (8), (4), and (5) of section 7 (a) 

making payments or grants of other aid to 

ducers, including tenants and sharecroppers, 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable in connection 
with the effectuation of such purposes during the year with respect 
to which such payments or grants are made, and measured by (1) 
their treatment or use of their land, or a part thereof, for soil 
restoration, soil conservation, or the prevention of erosion; (2) 
changes in the use of their land; (3) their equitable share, as 
determined by the Secretary, of the normal national production of 
any commodity or commodities required for domestic consump- 
tion; or (4) their equitable share, as determined by the Secretary, 
of the normal national production of any commodity or commodi- 


combination of the above. 
(2) above shall be construed to cover water conservation and the 
beneficial use of water on individual farms, including measures to 
prevent run-off, the building of check dams and ponds, and provid- 
ing facilities for applying water to the land. In determining the 
amount of any payment or grant measured by (1) or (2) the Secre- 
tary shall take into consideration the vity of the land 
affected by the farming practices adopted during the year with 
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respect to which such t is made. In carrying out th 
provisions of this mice, txt 8 — shall, as far as Pens 


directed to utilize county and community committees of cul- 
tural producers who are appointed by the e 


approved agencies; shall accord such recognition and encourage- 
trolled cooperative asso- 
ciations as will be in harmony with the policy toward cooperative 
associations set forth in existing acts of and as will tend 
to promote efficient methods of marketing and distribution: shall 
not have power to acquire any land or any right or interest therein; 
shall, in every practicable manner, protect the interests of small 
producers; and shall in every practical way encourage and provide 
for soil-conserying and soil-rebuilding practices rather than the 
growing of soil-depleting crops. Rules and regulations governing 
payments or grants under this subsection shall be as simple and 
pune = eae ae dee e they shall be classified 
bases: (a — e crops and practi b) soil- 
building crops and practices. erie 

“(c) (1) In di acreage allotments under this section 
in the case of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and field corn, the 
National and State allotments and the allotments to counties or 
other ve areas shall be determined annually on the 
basis of the acreage devoted to the production of the commodity 
during the 5 calendar years (in the case of cotton, tobacco, and 
rice), or the 10 calendar years (in the case of wheat and field corn), 
immediately preceding the calendar year in which the national 

allotment is determined (plus, in applicable years, the 
acreage diverted under previous agricultural adjustment and con- 
servation programs), with adjustments for abnormal weather condi- 
tions and trends in acreage during the applicable period. 

“(2) In the case of wheat and rice, the allotment to any county 
or other local administrative area (less 3 percent thereof) shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary, through the local committee, 
among the farms within such county or area so that the allotment 
of each farm shall be a prescribed percentage of the average (during 
the previous 5 years) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percent- 
age shall be the same for all farms in the county or area. The 
allotment to any farm on which the commodity has been planted 
during at least one of such years shall be that proportion of the 
farm allotment which would otherwise be made which the number 
of such years bears to five. Three percent of the county or local 
allotment shall be apportioned to farms, within the county or area 
upon which the commodity has not been planted during any of the 
previous 5 years, on the basis of land, labor, and equipment avail- 
able for the production of such agricultural commodity; crop- 
rotation practices; and the soil and other physical facilities affect- 
ing the production of such commodity. In determining allotments 
under this paragraph, the Secretary shall also take into considera- 
tion the acreage on the farm devoted during such 6-year period 
I T—z—Ä—J—J—x— apostdad 3 
paragrap! : 


cotton production during any of the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding the year for which the allotment is made, on the basis of 
land, labor, and equipment available for the production of cotton; 
crop-rotation practices; and the soil and other physical facilities 
affecting the production of cotton. Two and one-half percent of 
the State acreage allotment (plus any amount of the State acreage 
allotment not apportioned pursuant to the preceding sentence) 
shall be apportioned in such State to owners, cash tenants, and 
fixed or standing rent tenants, farms to which an allot- 
ment of not exceeding 15 acres has been made under the apportion- 
ment of the allotment to the county or administrative area. Such 
additional allotment shall be made upon such basis as the Secre- 
tary deems fair and equitable. In determining allotments under 
this paragraph, the Secretary shall also take into consideration the 
acreage on the farm devoted during such 5-year period to the 
eon i of other soil-depleting commodities specified in para- 
grap 5 

%) In the case of feld corn, the allotment to any county or 
other administrative area shall be apportioned annually by the 
Secretary, through the local committee, among the farms within 
such county or area on the basis of tillable acreage, type of soil, 
topography, crop-rotation practices, and production facilities. 

“(5) In the case of tobacco, the allotment to any State or 
other administrative area shall be apportioned annually by the 
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Secretary among the farms within such State or other area on 
the basis of past production of tobacco; land, labor, and equip- 
ment available for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation prac- 
tices; and the soil and other physical factors affecting the produc- 
tion of tobacco. 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision of this subsection, 1f, 
for any reason other than flood or drought, the acreage of any 
commodity planted on the farm is less than 80 percent of the 
farm acreage allotment for such commodity, such farm acreage 
allotment shall be 25 percent in excess of such planted acreage. 

“(7) In determining normal yield per acre on any farm under 
this section in the case of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and field 
corn, the normal yield shall be the average yield per acre thereon 
for such commodity during the 10 calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which such yield is determined, 
adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and trends in yields. 
If for any reason there is no actual yield, or the data therefor 
are not available for any year, then an appraised yield for such 
year, determined in accordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
shall be used. If, on account of drought, flood. insect pests, or 
other uncontrollable natural cause, the production in any year of 
such 10-year period is less than 75 percent of the average (com- 
puted without regard to such year), such year shall be eliminated 
in calculating the normal yield per acre. 

„d) Any payment or grant of aid made under subsection (b) 
shall be conditioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect 
to which such payment is made, in conformity with farming prac- 
tices which the Secretary finds tend to effectuate any one or more 
of the purposes specified in clause (1), (2), (3), (4), or (5) of 
section 7 (a).” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the bill being read by sections or 
by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is being read by sections. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 4, line 19, 
strike out “determining” and insert “apportioning.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “determined” and insert “appor- 
tioned.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 15, after the period, insert the following: “In deter- 
mining allotments under this paragraph to farms on which during 
such 5-year period the cash income from cash crops other than 
cotton was greater than the cash income from cotton and cotton- 
seed, the allotment that would otherwise be made shall be appro- 
priately reduced according to ratios fixed by the Secretary repre- 
senting the current relative values per acre or per unit of cotton 
and such other commodities. In making such adjustment due 
consideration shall be given to current trends in the uses to which 
the farm is devoted. Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
paragraph, the acreage allotment apportioned to any farm under 
this paragraph shall not exceed 60 percent of the tilled acres 
thereon.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain 
just what this amendment means? 

Mr. JONES. This amendment is intended to cover con- 
trol over other crops of a soil-depleting variety. It provides 
for appropriate reduction of acreage when those other crops 
are planted. 

Mr. RANKIN. Other soil-depleting crops. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all through this bill the question of finances 
is a matter of great concern. While I am not opposed to the 
pending amendment, the subject matter of finances is ger- 
mane to ahy amendment that may be offered. I realize the 
difficulty of obtaining the floor in general debate with so 
many members of the committee and Members from agri- 
cultural districts interested, so I wish to take a few minutes 
at a time when I can to express my thoughts on a very im- 
portant aspect of this legislation. I speak as one who is 
friendly to agriculture, although having no farm in my dis- 
trict, one who spoke for the passage of the Bankhead Cotton 
Act several years ago, and one who voted for all farm legis- 
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lation, except the A. A. A. I voted against the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act because of what I considered to be its unwise 
method of taxation, the raising of money through processing 
taxes. 

The President of the United States in a letter to Senator 
Barktey stated clearly that he feels that every effort should 
be made to keep the new farm program within the present 
limit of $500,000,000. His position is very clear in his letter 
to Senator BarKiEy. He also called attention to the fact 
that last year’s tax bill was, in a sense, necessary to raise 
$500,000,000 revenue lost as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision on the Agricultural Adjustment Act. So we had the 
spectacle last year of a tax bill raising $500,000,000 for farm 
purposes. That was a necessary bill, and I voted for it. We 
are now considering a farm bill which is made necessary, in 
the main, as a result of the Supreme Court decision on the 
A. A. A. To me it would be unwise to pass another tax bill 
this year to raise $100,000,000 or $200,000,000; and I note that 
on yesterday Secretary Wallace stated that the Senate farm 
bill, which we are not considering, is likely to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. In case that bill should ultimately 
come out of the conference committee it would mean the 
raising of an additional $500,000,000. The President has 
specifically stated that anything in excess of $500,000,000 
must be raised by additional tax legislation. 

I think, from the farmer’s angle, if I may be permitted 
to speak as one who has shown by evidence a state of mind 
friendly to the farmer, and one who intends to vote for the 
passage of this bill—I am stating my position at the outset, 
that I am going to vote for the passage of the bill, that it 
would not be for the best interests of the farmer to have 
additional taxes levied to meet the expenses of this bill. I 
am going to vote for the Boileau amendment to help the 
dairy interests, and some other amendments, but I am going 
to vote for the passage of the bill whether the amendments 
are adopted or not. I believe that an economically dis- 
tressed group of our citizens, such as the farmers, should 
be given assistance. It is unfortunate that we have to do it, 
but we face a condition, not a theory. I feel that where the 
general welfare is served by benefiting a group of our citi- 
zenry which is economically depressed, that the burden 
should be placed upon the people generally, based upon 
capacity to pay. 

I hope, first, that as a result of the passage of this bill 
no additional tax legislation will be necessary. Under all 
conditions I am opposed to the reimposition of the processing 
tax. That is nothing but a sales tax of the most extreme 
nature and if we are going to impose any kind of a sales 
tax, we might as well approach the proposition honestly and 
impose a general manufacturer’s excise tax. 

So far as the specific question relating to taxation that 
confronts us today is concerned, I understand this bill will 
not cost much more than $500,000,000. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry] yesterday, in answer to 
questions I propounded to him, made a statement to that 
effect. It is my understanding if this House bill becomes 
law no additional legislation will be needed so far as the 
present farm legislation is concerned. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find 
out from the Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, if 
he will tell us, what will be the cost of this bill? I think the 
country is entitled to know that. 

Mr. JONES. I may say to the gentleman that the terms 
of this bill would require only the $500,000,000 authorized 
under existing law. I would not like to say that is all that 
may be needed. That is all that is necessary to comply with 
the terms of this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is always frank in 
giving information when he is possessed of it and I am 
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particularly pleased with that reply because while the gen- 
tleman does not state that tax legislation will not be neces- 
sary the inference to be drawn from his statement is that 
no additional tax legislation so far as expenditures con- 
nected with this bill are concerned will be necessary this 


year. 

Mr. JONES. I may say to the gentleman further I will 
not commit myself that we may not need additional funds 
later if it is necessary to accomplish the purpose, but at 
this time that is all that is contemplated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand there are $125,000,000 
in customs receipts which could be utilized at least for a 
year or two. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, 5 hours instead of 5 minutes would be re- 
quired at least for me to point out the inequalities and the 
inequities of this monstrous measure. A rose smells the 
same whether it is called a rose or some other name. So 
does a polecat. So does this bill. Stripped of its mask, it 
is nothing more than a revival or an attempted revival of 
the old A. A. A. law. It is a deliberate and insidious at- 
tempt to circumvent an adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

This bill is not aimed for the farmers. It is aimed against 
our judiciary, which time will eventually prove. In view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Butler case, 
which held that “a statutory plan to regulate and control 
agricultural production is a matter beyond the powers dele- 
gated to the Federal Government,” the sponsors of this leg- 
islation must know that it is unconstitutional and the dele- 
gation of legislative power in this bill is similar to that in the 
case of Carter against Carter Coal Co., which the Court held 
was obnoxious and unconstitutional. If Members of the 
House voted freely as their reason and conscience dictate, 
both this bill and the wage and hour bill would be defeated 
overwhelmingly. But horse trading has been forced and God 
pity the people. 

Under the old A. A. A. law nearly one billion dollars of 
the consumers’ money of this country were paid to farmers 
not to produce certain products. Those checks, Mr. Chair- 
man, went to fewer than half the farmers of this country, 
and they varied in size from a million dollars, paid to large 
sugar corporations, and hundreds of thousands to large 
plantation owners, down to a few paltry dollars paid to the 
little man, sharecropper or tenant farmer. Certain sections 
of the country benefited at the expense of other sections. 
Certain classes and types of farmers were penalized in 
order to help other types and classes of farmers. This bill 
will now restore these inequities, laying down a different code 
of ethics and a different set of rules and regulations for 
various kinds of farmers. Artificial and arbitrary geo- 
graphical barriers are set up and discriminations are made 
among the same kind of farmers. Rank injustice is the 
inevitable result. 

Mr. Chairman, I first read this Delphian, diabolical, and 
demagogic proposal with a great deal of wonder and with 
not a little amusement. The second time I followed this 
monstrosity through the labyrinth of metaphysics it was 
like trying to solve a trigonometric equation. This was no 
doubt written by some brain-truster. The third time I read 
it with a grave sense of disappointment and danger for the 
future of our democracy, because, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
makes the omnivorous Secretary of Agriculture a czar, 
investing him with omnipotent virtue, power, and wisdom. 
Henceforth, it will be Great God Henry. Such unlimited 
and unwarranted grant of power to one man is without 
parallel and justification in the history of democratic 
government. 

The President says he wants this bill passed in order to 
give the farmers increased prices for their products. That is 
a laudable purpose and would be fine for the farmers if they 
were not forced in advance to surrender all their freedom. 
Under the terms of this act the farmer becomes a slave to 
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the Department of Agriculture which issues bureaucratic 
orders from a centralized government in Washington. Jef- 
ferson once said, “Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon want for bread.” 

When I was a small boy I drove a pair of jennies to a little 
wagon. I remember going out into the field with an ear of 
corn in one hand in front of me and a halter in the other 
back of me. With the ear of corn I would induce and coax 
those little jennies to come and get a free bite. The grain 
was so tempting and they were so anxious to get a free bite 
they could not resist the temptation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that right. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that my friend 
from Kentucky objected to my proceeding for 3 minutes. 
Of course, I realize that he and many others on the other 
side of the aisle do not want to hear anyone speak in 
opposition to, or expose the fallacies and weaknesses of 
this ponderable proposition, which is a jargon of unintel- 
ligible words, but clear enough to place American agri- 
culture in a strait jacket and to regiment the American 
farmer. Many gentlemen could not get time to speak on 
this Fascist scheme during the limited period of general 
debate and I suppose we should be content to get 5 minutes 
while reading the bill. However, there was no objection to 
our colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] who 
preceded me and requested additional time, and I thought 
with an overwhelming Democratic majority in the House 
no one would object to a minority Member having 3 addi- 
tional minutes. It would appear that some men fear to 
listen lest they become convinced. But back to the story 
of my experience with those jennies: 

When they came up to get the corn, I put the halter 
on them and got them in the harness and hitched them 
to the wagon. . We would start up the hill with a heavy 
load. As the collars rubbed their shoulders raw and the 
traces took the hair from their sides, I would throw the 
blacksnake in their flanks; and the ear of corn did not 
taste half so good on the hillside as it did down in the 
pasture. 


The method of this patronizing, paternalistic New Deal 
government is the same as the method employed by every 
benevolent despotism from the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt 
down through the Caesars and Machiavelli to the present 
hour. This sugar-coated pill is a meretricious measure; it 
makes the Secretary of Agriculture a virtual dictator who 
holds out a sop to the people in order that he can put 
the halter on them to work them in the harness as he sees 
fit. He and his political Janizaries will crack the whip and 
the farmer will be forced to jump through the hoop. A 
vast army of political parasites will roam over this country 
to hound and harass farmers everywhere. 

Whatever program of aid is offered to the farmer must 
leave him a free man instead of rendering him a serf, sub- 
ject to the direct control of a bureau in Washington. The 
farmer always should remember that before he receives his 
Government check or any benefit, he must first surrender 
his liberty and submit to the arbitrary control of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Federal Government’s Ogpu. 
Whatever farmers in other sections of the country may 
think, the patriotic Americans in my district do not want 
these spies and snoopers riding around in automobiles at 
the taxpayers’ expense regulating their lives and dictating 
their actions from distant Washington. This morning I 
received a letter from a prominent farmer, a constituent 
of mine, who lives at Pierce City, Mo. He said: 


I own more than 700 acres here and I want you to oppose the 
farm bill both as a whole and each item separately. I believe 
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this bill to restrict the farmers will do untold damage to them 
and everyone else and will bring ruin just as the former farm legis- 
lation has done. I believe the Department of Agriculture has out- 
grown its usefulness and at least 90 percent of its activities 
should be abolished. 

Another letter from a prominent farmer in my district, 
written to me last May, told me that he asked a neighboring 
farmer— 

If he had seen the measure being proposed by Roosevelt and 
Wallace through the Farm Bureau for compulsory legislation? 
He said he had, and if such a law was passed he simply wanted 
the Government to take his farm and run it. I think that is the 
view of a vast majority of small farmers outside the Wheat Belt 
and the Cotton Belt. While many good Missouri farmers are 
willing to take the money (these patriotic sons of toil) so long 
as it means nothing more than voting the New Deal ticket, if you 
can find a means of polling them on this matter by simply asking 
them if they would want compulsory regulation or voluntary 
regulation 9 out of 10 of those who know their A B C's would be 
against such a measure, the farm bureau to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It would seem to me that here is a means of 
proving this organization a propaganda machine for the regi- 
menters. 

These letters are typical of the many I have received from 
farmers all over my own district and from other farmers 
in many different sections of my State and the Nation. The 
American farmer is the most independent citizen in this 
Nation, and no individual prizes his liberty more highly. He 
does not want this act passed which would give the Secretary 
of Agriculture absolute authority to lay down rules and regu- 
lations and merely provide a means for showing favoritism 
and gaining control over the farmers while building up a 
gigantic political machine. Farmers may gain temporary 
benefits, but when they gradually sacrifice their liberties and 
work themselves into a position where the Government can 
tell them what to plant, when to plant it, how much they 
may sell and at what price, how many hours they may 
work, and God knows what else, they will awaken to the 
fact that they have sold their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. The American farmer realizes that this compulsory 
control bill could make Mr. Wallace a Mephistopheles, but 
the farmer refuses to play the role of Faust. 

It is estimated that if this bill is enacted into law it will 
cost the Government $750,000,000 annually; but no provi- 
sion has been made to raise the revenue. Where is the 
money coming from? There can be only one answer: From 
the poor, forgotten man, by raising the prices which the 
consumer of farm products must pay. At the beginning of 
this fiscal year President Roosevelt estimated that the deficit 
would be $418,000,000; later he raised it to nearly $700,- 
000,000, but already our deficit for this fiscal year, since June 
30, is in excess of $730,000,000, with 7 months to go. Here 
we are passing legislation promising money to certain classes 
of farmers who are willing to surrender their liberty for a 
handout, without making any provision for the revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, it is as impossible to legislate prosperity 

as it is to legislate morality. Some things are beyond the 
control of Congress. -One cannot successfully- legislate 
against cyclones, floods, and droughts. One might as well 
shoot at the moon and stars. It might be well if Congress 
for a little while would just let the farmer alone until the 
fog lifts and the true picture becomes more plain. 
- Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment now pending may remain on 
the desk and action thereon be deferred until the cotton sec- 
tion of the bill is reached. 

Mr. SNELL. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, my request to defer action on the pending 
amendment is due to the fact that in my judgment the 
amendment is very revolutionary. It may work out all 
right; but if you gentlemen will read it, you will find it 
sets up under this bill an entirely new system of allotment 
from what we have been studying for the last 3 days. It 
puts upon the Secretary of Agriculture the task of going 
to every farmer and finding out what his cash proceeds 
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have been from all crops other than cotton. He must go 
to each farmer and find out what he has made from pea- 
nuts and what he has made from any other cash crop, and 
then he must fix the farmer’s cotton allotment according 
to what the proceeds were from all his other crops. How 
the Secretary will be able to do this I do not understand. 
In frankness, since this amendment goes to the very heart 
of the farming interests in my district, I believe I am at 
least entitled to an opportunity to take this amendment to 
the Department of Agriculture and consult with its experts 
as to how it will operate on the people in my district. This 
is all I ask of the gentleman from New York, who objected 
to my request, and it is all I ask of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, that I at least have an oppor- 
tunity to take to those who can advise me an amendment 
which changes the entire system in the bill, so I may find 
out what effect the amendment will have on the people I am 
trying to represent here at this hour. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble with the gentleman from 
Georgia is that in the part of Georgia which he represents 
the farmers are planting peanuts and raising lots of hogs 
as their major farm products, and now he wants to take 
away from real cotton farmers a portion of their equitable 
allotment of acres for cotton: The amendment simply 
states that where farmers are engaged in growing other 
products, and the total amount of cash received therefrom 
exceeds the amount of cash received for their cotton and 
cottonseed, which are their major farm products, they will 
be allotted as much cotton acreage. If this amendment is 
voted down, I am sorry for the rest of Georgia, where they 
plant cotton and do not plant all these other major products. 
This amendment is intended to help the average cotton 
farmer. If you are going to give farmers in south Georgia 
just as much cotton as you give the cotton farmer who does 
not plant peanuts and raise hogs and other major products, 
then vote down the amendment. The farmers of the gentle- 
man’s district are making thousands of dollars out of these 
other major crops, which are produced on perhaps 75 per- 
cent of the total amount of their tilled land, whereas the real 
cotton farmer produces, as his major farm product, cotton. 

I hope the Committee will vote the amendment up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all the 
amendments which I am about to offer may be considered 
at the same time. They are corrective amendments sug- 
gested by the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that the three amendments he is now 
about to propose may be considered at the same time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the right 
to object, let us have the amendments read first. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: On page 4, line 20, 
strike out the word “tobacco”; line 25, strike out the word “tobacco.” 
Page 5 


Page 8, line 11, strike out the word “tobacco.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia that the amendments be considered 
at the same time? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say a 
few words in explanation of these amendments. 

The object of the amendments is to make the first section 
of the bill, amending the Soil Conservation Act, harmonize 
with the tobacco section. Tobacco is on a poundage basis. 
These corrections are made only for the purpose of making 
this part of the bill harmonize with our tobacco section. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. As I understand the 
amendments, you are striking out the word “tobacco.” 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. If you strike out the word 
“tobacco” you eliminate tobacco from these sections of the 
bill, and from the same kind of treatment which is given to 
the other commodities covered by the Soil Conservation Act. 
If you want tobacco to have this treatment or if you want 
preference for it, that is another proposition. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We are not trying to obtain any pref- 
erence. Under these amendments the tobacco grower will 
go along under the Soil Conservation Act as at present. 
We are not changing it in any respect. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman 
when it was discovered that this provision did not har- 
monize? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The Department of Agriculture sent 
the amendments over to me yesterday. I took the amend- 
ments up with the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and many of the Members interested in tobacco, and 
also with our legislative counsel. They all agree the amend- 
ments should be adopted. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I have no objection to 
the amendments being adopted, because, relying on the 
wisdom of my good and distinguished friend from Virginia, 
I know it is all right. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Hore: On page 8, line 20, 
before the word “or”, insert “plant disease.” 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, in explanation of this amend- 
ment, I may say that this is the subsection which contains 
the formula for determining normal yield per acre, and there 
is a provision to the effect that under certain conditions, 
by reason of drought, flood, insect pests, or other uncon- 
trollable, natural causes, a year may be omitted in determin- 
ing this normal yield. This simply includes plant diseases 
as one of the causes for eliminating a year in a term of years 
in determining the average normal yield. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boreau; On page 9, line 4, strike 
out the period, insert a comma and the fo : “And (except 
for lands which the Secretary determines should ge Pty utilized 


family, employees, or household.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time may be extended 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, the Members of the 
House, I am quite sure, are familiar with this amendment. 
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It has been the subject of considerable discussion during 
general debate. 

Day before yesterday I had the privilege of addressing the 
House and at that time put forth such arguments as I was 
able to make in behalf of the adoption of this amendment. 
Other Members of the House during their remarks have re- 
ferred to the so-called Boileau amendment. I am sure some 
of you have received some communications from people, par- 
ticularly in the dairy industry, who are interested in this 
particular amendment, and I wish to state that this is the 
amendment that has been referred to in the debate. 

The simple purport of the amendment is that if we are 
to pay these subsidies to any sections of the country to 
control the production of certain commodities in certain 
sections of the country, if we are to pay a Federal subsidy 
to producers in the cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco 
sections for reducing their production of such commodities, 
then we should provide that the lands they take out of the 
production of those commodities shall not be used for the 
purpose of producing other agricultural commodities for the 
market. 

This is not an amendment designed to help the dairy 
industry or to help other farmers; it is merely an amend- 
ment that is designed for the purpose of protecting the dairy 
industry as well as all other agricultural industries that 
are not singled out in this bill for special favor. 

There is a large area out in the Middle West that prob- 
ably should never have been plowed under. With reference 
to those lands that are primarily suited for grazing pur- 
poses, the amendment permits such lands to be placed into 
grazing lands and permits the grazing of livestock on such 
lands, if the Secretary of Agriculture determines that the 
lands are primarily suited for permanent grazing purposes 
and that the land should never have been put into cultiva- 
tion. So the amendment is not vulnerable from that stand- 
point. 

Then, too, the amendment provides that these lands upon 
which benefit payments are being and will be made under 
the Soil Conservation Act can be used for the production of 
cover crops, for summer fallowing, and for other practices 
that increase the fertility and preserve the fertility of the 
soil, or for real, honest-to-goodness, and true soil conserva- 
tion. The amendment permits such use of the land and 
then, in addition to that, the amendment permits the use of 
these lands for the growing and harvesting of feed for the 
farmer’s horses and mules. In other words, his work stock 
can be fed from the crops produced on these particular 
lands. So that there is a use that can be made of the crops 
grown on such lands. 

The amendment also provides that the farmer can feed 
livestock either by harvesting the crop or by letting his live- 
stock graze upon such lands, provided such livestock and the 
products thereof are consumed on the farm by the farmer 
and his household. This is a liberal use of such lands. 
Certainly there are hundreds of thousands of people on these 
farms, especially in the South, who have not had a proper 
diet, who have not had a proper standard of living, and this 
amendment will enable them to improve their standard of 
living so that there is a reasonable use that can be made of 
these lands, but we submit, and I believe we have proven to 
you by the figures we have quoted during this debate and 
which I have not the time now to repeat, unless we have 
this protection there will be 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 acres of 
land in this country, normally used for the production of 
cotton and wheat and tobacco and rice and corn, that will 
be diverted from those uses and used for the purpose of 
feeding livestock, and particularly dairy cattle. These live- 
stock products and livestock will be placed upon the market 
in competition with a larger part of the agricultural indus- 
try, namely, the livestock and dairy industry, and will de- 
moralize the prices of these commodities, and I submit that 
without the protection afforded to the farmers who are not 
within the pale of this bill, we will do more harm to the 
livestock and dairy interests and to the producers of the 
other crops not among the five mentioned in the bill than 
you will do good to the farmers who get this money. 
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I may say to you further that unless we have this pro- 
tection I can visualize that within the next year or two 
there will be a tremendous increase in dairying in the South. 
I say to you that down in the great State of Mississippi 
there will undoubtedly be an increase in dairy products. I 
see my distinguished friend, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] here, who, when this proposition was up before 
when we were considering the soil conservation and domestic 
allotment plan, made a very bitter attack against a similar 
amendment. 

Unless we have this protection there will be an increase in 
dairying in his State and in the entire South, I do not object 
to an increase in dairying in his State of Mississippi or in 
any other State, provided that increase is brought about 
without Federal subsidy. I submit that this bill without this 
amendment will subsidize the dairy industry in the South. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wish to clarify what the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment will be upon the status of the 
land which will be repurchased by the Government in that 
western area. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Oh, my time is so short that it will take too 
much time to go into that subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. My vote may depend upon the 
answer the gentleman makes to that question. f 

Mr. BOILEAU. Very well. I shall try to get some more 
time. Will the gentleman please restate his question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I just asked the gentleman 
what will be the status under his amendment of the land 
which is now being repurchased by the Government out in 
the drought area in the West, to be turned back to Nature, 
and, of course, which will be used for grazing purposes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That does not come under the soil-con- 
servation program. This only prohibits the use of lands that 
are paid for out of this bill, out of this soil-conserving pro- 
gram, so this amendment will not affect those lands at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That is a satisfactory an- 
swer. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, some say that there is 
not much danger of dairying increasing in the South. I 
submit that last year the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr, 
RANKIN] tried to give the impression that if you make cotton 
profitable in the South we would not have to worry about 
dairying. I presume that he would admit that to be the fact 
and believes that to be the situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is not trying to quote me 
as making any such statement? 

Mr. BOILEAU. No; but I understood the gentleman to 
make that statement last year. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no; I did not. I said that you have 
driven us to dairying by impoverishing the cotton growers, 
and you cannot take it away from us. 

Mr. BOILEAU. We are willing to help you farmers, but 
does not the gentleman admit that by the enactment of this 
bill you would be required to take 40 percent of your land out 
of cotton production, and that you will then go further into 
5 

. RANKIN. I will answer the gentleman in my own 
ie 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does the gentleman admit that state- 
ment? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to a tele- 
gram which I received this morning, unsolicited on my part, 
which I think proves what I have said, I received this tele- 
gram from a farmer in Mississippi. I do not know the gen- 
tleman. Perhaps the gentleman from Mississippi may know 
him—Gaston Ferrell? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. And I wish to say to the gentleman that 
he must have some other people on his farm. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; he is a cotton buyer. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I have a telegram from him. 
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Mr. RANKIN. He invariably telegraphs up here when 
any legislation of this kind is under consideration. 

Mr. BOILEAU. This is the first time that I ever heard 
from him. I will read the telegram which came to me 
this morning, unsolicited, because it shows what will happen 
down there if we pass this bill. I do not know the gentle- 
man, I know nothing about him, but I do know that he 
confirms the fears that every dairyman in this country has 
at the present time. His telegram reads as follows: 


My family owns and operates about 5,000 acres of farm land, 
crop. Any restrictions by Congress in 
and where we now 


you can defeat all this farm legislation. Farmers favor 
crop reductions only for the doles 8 have been getting. 
ASTON FERRELL, Farmer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 3 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Oh, let the gentleman object if he 
wants to. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to object. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes; now I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is very 
easily frightened if a man with 5,000 acres in cultivation 
admits that after 10 years he has only 25 milk cows on his 
farm. 

Mr. BOILEAU. All right, but by an amendment we just 
accepted, introduced as a committee amendment, but spon- 
sored by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER], 
we provided that not more than 60 percent of any farmer’s 
tilled acreage can go into cotton. That is the amendment 
we just adopted. If he has 5,000 acres, and all of that was 
used for cotton before, as he says most of it was, and he had 
only 25 dairy cows, that means that 40 percent of 5,000, or 
2,000 acres of that Jand that was formerly used largely for 
cotton will go into dairying production, and that is a larger 
acreage than the total acreage of 20 average-sized dairy 
farms in my State. 

You have increased the production of butter, cheese, and 
milk in the South. Your cow population has increased. As 
& result of the amendment we adopted a moment ago you 
will increase your dairy operations more and more. Are you 
not satisfied down there to get your 2.4 cents a pound benefit 
payment on cotton under the soil-conservation program? 
Are you not satisfied to get an additional 3 cents that will 
be paid next year on the basis of what you produced last 
year, making a total of 5.4 cents a pound to be paid in 1938? 
Are you not satisfied with the prospects of getting even more 
under this bill, if we appropriate any more money for this 
program? Are you not satisfied with all that, without want- 
ing to compete with us? Why do you not give us at least a 
chance to survive? Why do you not give us a chance to 
live? 

I appeal to the fairness of the Members of this House to 
adopt this amendment. I appeal to the fairness of the 
Members of this House to give other farmers than those 
producing these five commodities a decent break, at least. 
Applause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the circum- 
stances and the argument of my good friend and fellow 
worker from Wisconsin [Mr. Bortgau]; but, as a matter of 
fact, when you really analyze this proposition, I regard his 
amendment as going entirely too far. 
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In the first place, it is an interesting thing to note that in 
both the wheat and cotton sections dairying increased its 
production during the years just before we had the farm 
bill and had this adjustment program. I know a great many 
in my section went into the dairying business because the 
farm prices were so low that they were compelled to do 
anything to get a little money. As soon as prices were better 
I heard man after man say, “I am going to sell those cows and 
make my living in other ways.” A man who had just a very 
few cows and was bound down, could not make his general 
living from it, and a great many of them went into an entirely 
different business. Dairy production was increasing rapidly 
in the South during the years 1927 to 1932. It was increasing 
in the West; but now what are the cold facts? Since the 
farm program went into effect in 1933, here are the figures 
taken from the Census Department showing that dairy pro- 
duction was reduced in the Wheat Belt and it was reduced 
in the Cotton Belt. If I had the time I would give you the 
tables here. As a matter of fact, they went into the dairy 
business because they were driven into it by the low prices. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REILLY. At the time the wheat man and the cotton 
man went out of the dairy business they were permitted to 
plant unlimited cotton and wheat. Is that not true? 

Mr. JONES. No, they were not permitted. Under the old 
A. A. A. program we had a reduction. We plowed up great 
amounts of cotton. As a matter of fact, we had practically 
as much reduction as is contemplated in this particular bill. 
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- Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes when my time has 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
moor population has decreased since this act went into 

? 

Mr. JONES. I would not want to make the assertion that 
it has in the whole South, but I believe it has; However, I 
am saying that the amount of dairy production has gone 
down in the South as a whole, between the years 1933 and 
1937. It has gone down in the West, in the Wheat Belt, and 
it has increased in the gentleman’s section. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman permit me to say that 
on Tuesday I made a speech on this question, and I quoted 
figures from Department of Agriculture statistics that showed 
that in 1937 there was an increase in cow population—dairy 
cow population of the South over 1932, the year before this 
program went into effect. There was an increase, 

Mr. JONES. There was an increase when? 

Mr. BOILEAU. In 1937, over 1932. 

Mr. JONES. I will put the whole table in the Recorp, and 
I will read the gentleman’s statement. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Estimated production of milk on farms, by States, 1929-371 
[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 


State and division 


Milk production: 


1 The data forl 929-31 are from the 1933 Yearbook of Agriculture, table 378, p. 637; 1932 from the 1935 Yearbook of Agriculture, table 387, p. 601; and 1933 from the 1937 
Agricultural Statistics, table 407, p. 299. 
4 fone nota milk spilled or wasted on farms and milk sucked by calves. 


‘indented ta ot NOY: 1, 1937. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman permit me to just 
finish? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but I hope the gentleman will not take 
up all of my time. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Insofar as the production of cheese is 
concerned, that is the manufactured commodity we are 
interested in. In the period 1932 to 1935, the latest available 
figures, there was an increase of 80 percent in the South, 76 
percent in Texas, and only a 13-percent increase in Wiscon- 
sin. During the time of increased dairy-cow population in 
the South it decreased in Wisconsin. Those figures are in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. JONES. As a matter of fact, I have the total milk 
production. Of course, one commodity may have gone up in 
one State and down in another. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is it. 

Mr. JONES. But I have the total milk production, which 
is all products, and that is what all the other products have 
to be made from. You get the actual test in the total milk 
production. The total milk production in these areas de- 
creased in the periods and the total milk production increased 
in the other areas. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman permit me to make 
one further interruption? 

Mr, JONES, I hope the gentleman will not insist on it. 
I am going to put these figures in the Recorp. The gentle- 
man admits that cheese comes from milk. This is the total 
milk production by States and by regions. I am going to 
put it into the Recorp. It shows that in the North Atlantic 
region there was an increase from 16,000,000 pounds to 
17,120,000 pounds between 1933 and 1937. 

In the East and North Central section, which includes 
some of the wheat and corn States, there was an increase 
in milk production, but in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and North Dakota the produc- 
tion of milk decreased from 29,000,000 pounds to 25,000,000 
pounds. Those are the wheat States. In the Southern 
States the total milk production decreased from 14,394,000 
pounds to 14,209,000 pounds. One or two of the Southern 
States might have shown an increase; I do not remember 
the figures in detail, but in that area there was a decrease, 
That is the test of whether they are going into the dairy 
business. The figures do not bear out the gentleman's con- 
tention. 

Let me now call attention to another important feature. In 
many States of the South, especially of the Old South there 
is the custom that when crops are out, the stock is turned 
into the field for from 15 to 30 days and allowed to graze. 
If this amendment were adopted the only way they could 
comply with the program would be to fence that field off 
and not allow a cow or a chicken to get onto that property. 


If they did they could not collect their payment. They 
would have to fence it off completely. To require that pay- 
ments be withdrawn simply because two chickens or two 
cows happened to get over onto that land inadvertently 
seems to me is out of the question. It seems to me that 
under this amendment you would have the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting a payment beyond the Comptroller. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. That situation would apply on every farm 
in every State that came under the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, would it not? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. It would affect the South, the West, and 
would apply to the gentleman’s own State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I think the amendment as worded 
would make the bill practically unworkable. 

I think the gentleman is in error. I do not believe he 
stated it, but I have heard it stated that we have done 
nothing for the dairy industry. The fact of the matter is 
we have done a good many -things for the dairy people. In 
the last 3 years they have purchased through funds under 
section 32 and other surplus funds $28,000,000 worth of dairy 
products for distribution. We have spent about $30,000,000 
during that period to eliminate tuberculosis and Bangs 
disease in cattle. Then there was the cattle purchase pro- 
gram. I said people in the South were going out of the dairy 
business or people in my section were going out of the dairy 
business. According to the estimates, in the southwestern 
area about one-third of the cattle purchased were cows. 
They wanted to get rid of those dairy cattle. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentleman referred to the 
appropriation for the elimination of bovine tuberculosis. I 
call the gentleman’s attention to this because I know how 
eminently fair he always wants to be in these matters, but 
the fact is that while there is such an appropriation the 
dairy farmers, in many instances, were ruined because of the 
regulations. Whole herds, built up after years of care, high- 
blooded stock, infected with tuberculosis were destroyed, but 
the owner did not receive the full value of his stock. 
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Mr. JONES. I could not, of course, answer as to that. 
I know provisions were made and they were made as health 
and sanitary measures. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to another mat- 
ter. I have supported the dairy legislation all through; I 
have supported some legislation that seemed hardly fair to 
my section. The dairy group have the advantage of a tax 
on oleomargarine, a product made from cottonseed oil, a 
domestic product. Unquestionably I am in favor of a tax 
on foreign oils that come in here, but the dairy interests 
enjoy a pretty steep tax on domestic oil. The dairymen 
have protection even against a wholesome native commodity. 
They enjoy many other benefits. I hope that this extreme 
amendment at least will not be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not also the fact that under 
the rules and regulations of the Department of Agriculture 
in the last 4 years the dairying industry has been pro- 
tected, protected by the rules promulgated by that 
Department? 

Mr. JONES. I have so understood. 

In actual practice they require practically all of these 
plantings to be either kept on the land or turned under 
as cover crops; and I do not think it is or would be serious 
in its interference with the dairy business. It certainly 
ought not to be so that a farmer could not get his payment 
through the comptroller’s office simply because a chicken 
or two, or a cow or two grazed on such land. I think this 
sort of provision is entirely too extreme and I think the 
House should oppose it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the provisions of this bill it 
is to pay the farmers for taking a part of their land out of 
the production of certain farm crops. Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES. It is to build up a soil-conserving program. 

Mr. SNELL. But that is the ultimate effect. 

Mr. JONES. That is the ultimate effect, to reduce the 
production of certain soil-depleting crops. 

Mr. SNELL. If that be the purpose of the bill, the pro- 
tecting the land from depletion through excessive grow- 
ing of certain crops, why does the gentleman object to 
placing in the bill a provision that such land should not be 
used to produce competitive products? Now, that is a prin- 
ciple I cannot understand. 

Mr. JONES. That is not covered by this amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the principal purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. They have forbidden them in the regula- 
tions from producing other soil-depleting crops of a com- 
petitive nature. They do that in the regulations. I would 
not oppose a provision that would forbid their harvesting 
for sale other crops on this particular land, but this amend- 
ment goes much further than that. 

Mr. SNELL. Why do you not put a limitation on it? 

Mr. JONES. It would make the whole program impos- 
sible. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was debated the other 
day, but there was one phase of the amendment that was not 
mentioned. 

It seems rather curious to me that certain people will at 
one time or another criticize the fact that in this country 
crops were plowed under and then come before this House 
and ask us to vote for a provision to plow crops under. That 
is what this provision asks you to do. This amendment will 
make it mandatory for the farmer to plow under grasses 
and legumes that would be fed to cows which will produce 
milk for the children of this Nation. 

Let us see how fallacious is the argument on the question 
of competing with the dairy industry, We all know that 
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some of the processed feed used in dairying includes cotton- 
seed, bran, middlings, and corn. When you divert millions 
of acres of corn, wheat, and cotton to grasses and legumes 
you are thereby reducing the amount of processed feeds 
that the farmer has to buy and lessen the cost of milk to 
the consumer. The only thing we can do then is to increase 
the grasses and legumes. Therefore, the only people that 
will be hindered by the adoption of this amendment would 
be the manufacturers of processed feed. That is the mo- 
nopoly that is milking the dairy farmer and increasing the 
cost of milk. 

Mr. Chairman, when they tell you that this provision will 
not affect the grazing situation in the West, I doubt that 
very seriously. You will remember that throughout the West 
there were Indian lands leased from the United States Gov- 
ernment and the men who leased those lands from the 
United States Government received subsidy payments under 
the Soil Conservation Act. 

If lands in the West are leased from the United States 
Government and are used for grazing purposes, they will be 
subject to the Soil Conservation Act and it will affect graz- 
ing in the West. It will stop you people in the West from 
receiving payments under this act. I say it will affect the 
dairy farmers themselves. They will not be able to raise 
chickens and allow them to go over to another part of the 
field to feed if that chicken is to be sold on the market. The 
amendment is impossible of administration. 

Mr. Chairman, it was stated here that I have no interest 
in dairying because of the fact my district covers jack pines 
and iron-ore mines, but may I say that I have in my district 
one of the largest cheese plants in this country. Some of the 
finest, most conscientious people in my district are farmers 
and dairymen. I have a cheese factory in my district that 
produces more of the foreign makes of cheese than any 
other factory in this country. I do not believe that any law 
should be put into operation based on sectionalism or as the 
result of a fight against some section. I believe the people 
of this Nation are entitled to all the milk they can consume. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, the National Federal Coop- 
erative Dairy Association met in Baltimore November 1 to 
3 this year, and it is very worthy to note that they reported 
a great underconsumption of milk in this Nation. I agree 
with them. When there are little children going to school 
in this country undernourished and developing rickets it is 
up to us to increase the consumption of milk. I shall offer 
an amendment to that effect. We should not decrease the 
consumption of milk but should increase the consumption to 
such an extent that every child of this Nation would be 
given the chance to have 1 quart of milk per day so that the 
sanitariums of this Nation will not be filled with people 
brought there by the fact that they have been undernour- 
ished during their school days. For God’s sake let us look 
to the health of our children instead of being dollar chasers. 
This amendment is for the purpose of chasing the almighty 
dollar and will be detrimental to the health of our people. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am much interested in the discussion on 
this amendment from the standpoint of the estimable chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee. It seems to me that 
this amendment is right. It should be adopted and I think 
there should be some better reason for not adopting it than 
the mere statement that some cow in Texas or somewhere 
else may stray off of a cotton plantation on to land which 
is put into legumes. 

It is only fair that we people of the northwestern dairy 
section in particular shall not be injured by the operation 
of this law. We will be called upon to help pay whatever 
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national tax is levied in order that these five special com- 
modities may benefit. 

Wisconsin is in a peculiar situation regarding dairy pro- 
ducts, a little different, perhaps, than the district represented 
by the gentleman from Michigan. We are much more ex- 
tensively engaged in that business. I do not know how many 
cows he has over across the line that produce milk for that 
foreign cheese factory referred to by him, but I doubt very 
much if there are enough cows in his district to feed half 
the calves in mine. We have 10 percent of all the cows in 
the United States in Wisconsin and 70 percent of our pro- 
ducts goes to market in processed form. So it is not a 
matter of whole milk, it is not a matter of regulation, such 
me DAS DOOR AEN IN POS TIIE DPTR O ABE ne a 
a matter of protecting that section of the country, which 
produces 45 percent of all the butter and 70 percent of all 
the cheese from unfair competition that may arise, unless 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is adopted. 

We of Wisconsin are large purchasers of feedstuffs for 
dairy cows. We spend vast sums of money for the products 
of other States in order to maintain our herds. We raise 
little wheat in Wisconsin; less than half a million bushels. 
On the other hand, we spend 10, 15, or 20 percent of our 
entire dairy income in purchasing feedstuffs from other 
States. Whenever you increase the cost of such feedstuffs 
to us, whenever you open up new sections of the country 
to the dairying business, you are threatening our industry 
because of possible overproduction at certain seasons of the 
year, and in this measure you are also increasing the cost 
of the dairy commodities which we manufacture and ship 
to various centers of this country. 

Therefore this amendment should be adopted. There is 
no reason why it should not be adopted. Unless it is 
adopted, the growers of these five commodities, who will 
be benefited by this bill, are not only going to tax us, 
although we shall receive no benefits from it, but they are 
going to put themselves by means of a Federal subsidy in 
competition with, and in opposition to, our leading and our 
great dairy industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
LApplause.] 

Recently the President said that Congress should view all 
legislation from a national standpoint. He further advised 
that legislation should be enacted with care and deliberation. 
And now Congress is engaged in the enactment of a sectional 
farm bill whose main purpose is to affect only five farm 
products, preduced in quantity in less than half the States 
by less than half the farmers, and whose aggregate worth 
in prices which the bill is supposed to affect is less than one- 
third the total value of farm production. After months of 
discussion and weeks of preparation it comes before the 
House with limited time for debate, largely assigned to 
committee members who among themselves are not in ac- 
cord as to what the measure should be in terms, what its 
scope will be if it is enacted, what its cost to the taxpayers 
will amount to, nor what will be its effects upon agriculture 
in general upon the Nation as a whole. 

Ever since the years following the World War the serious 
situation as to agriculture has been recognized. As that 
condition became still more acute because of credit restric- 
tions imposed by the Federal reserve banks, various reme- 
dies by legislation have been suggested, and some of them 
have been tried. After 15 years of such endeavors, farm in- 
debtedness remains at the peak, the farmer’s share of the 
national income is at a lower percentage, and the number 
of tenant farmers steadily increases. 

In that same period over 1,000,000 family-sized farms have 
been lost to their owners by foreclosure, from 5,000,000 to 
7,000,000 people have moved from farms to industrial cen- 
ters, augmenting the number of unemployed during the de- 
pression, crowding city housing facilities, while vacant farms 
were added to by thousands. In that same era, the Federal 
Government has expended more than $4,000,000,000 on va- 
rious farm-relief plans, still has hundreds of millions so 
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invested, and under present plans will continue to legislate 
and spend along the same lines. 

While this situation continues to develop, and after farm 
values have fallen by forty billions, an amount greater than 
the total valuation of all the railways in the country, our 
expenditures for the development of farming lands in for- 
eign countries are greater by far than our farm debt 
amounts to. While our country has been reducing its cul- 
tivated acreage by some 40,000,000 acres, new acreage has 
been brought under plow in other countries to the extent of 
more than 100,000,000 acres, and competition of foreign 
farmers with our own continues to fix prices on nearly all 
that we produce. During the present year more than $800,- 
000,000 of foreign farm products have been brought yá to 
compete with products of our own farms. 

The present farm bills would apply Government moliy 
and financial aid to the growing of five products which are 
specified. They would reduce their crop acreage by another 
40,000,000 acres. The program would provide no aid for 
dairy farmers, poultry farmers, growers of cannery products, 
small fruits or vegetables. In fact, it would subsidize farm- 
ers now engaged in producing corn, cotton, wheat, rice, and 
tobacco by limiting their acreage of such crops to engage 
in the raising of other crops and would in particular subsi- 
dize the cotton and corn farmers to engage in dairying, stock 
raising, and poultry production. 

There is nothing in either Senate or House bill which 
would restrict the flow of foreign dairy products and other 
farm products into our markets. There is nothing in either 
measure which would restrict the negotiation of further 
reciprocal trade treaties with foreign countries which are so 
constantly seeking greater outlets for their surplus farm 
products. Nor is any attempt made in the original bills 
to cure the troubles which have come to farmers through 
the loss of their markets in our own country. That com- 
petition which had aided in the development of agriculture 
in foreign lands, particularly dairying, will not be interfered 
with by the passage of either measure now before Congress. 
It will be offset to only a very small degree by the soil- 
conservation payments which it is proposed to continue. 

The cost of this new program is not carefully estimated. 
The President insists that if it shall exceed the $500,000,000 
authorized by Congress for soil conservation, new revenues 
from process or sales taxes on the farm products must be 
levied. On a per capita basis, an expenditure of a half bil- 
lion would amount to $4 for each inhabitant. On that basis, 
Wisconsin would pay $12,000,000. Last year, 167,000 Wis- 
consin farmers received $10,000,000 on their soil-erosion 
contracts, an average of a little less than $60 to each farm. 
Iowa, with about the same number of farms, received $25,- 
000,000, or more than $120 per farm. With subsidies added 
for corn, cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco, few if any Wis- 
consin farmers will receive more than they now obtain from 
the soil-conservation program. Probably they will receive 
even less. Were a process tax of 20 cents to be levied on 
wheat, it would amount to about $2,000,000 to the cost of 
flour for Wisconsin alone, as Wisconsin produces less wheat 
than needed for its people. 

There is the threat that Wisconsin dairymen and poultry- 
men find further competition with their products as cotton 
and corn lands in other States are turned into other uses, 
dairying in particular already being in the way of great 
development in the Southern States. In effect, the program 
would subsidize southern farmers by direct payments from 
the Federal Treasury to engage still more extensively in 
dairying, their products going into the same eastern markets 
in which the dairy prices for the Nation are fixed. 

This new farm program is both special and sectional. It 
would tax all farmers as well as all consumers for the benefit 
of those who grow corn, cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco. 
It would leave untouched and unsolved the difficulties of 
farmers in more than half the States who produce little or 
none of either. It would also leave unsolved the problem of 
northern dairymen, who are of larger number than those 
growing cotton, in meeting the competition which comes of 
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the surplus dairy production of Canada, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, and Australia, all countries of far 
cheaper production than our own. Those countries now 
have an exportable surplus of more cheese than and half 
as much butter as is produced in our own country. It leaves 
the question of giving all American farmers their home mar- 
kets at cost of production for their products. No matter 
what program Congress may decide upon in considering 
these measures, the farm problem will continue unsolved as 
long as we continue to encourage production in other lands 
by permitting entry of their products, no matter how we 
limit or restrict production of a few farm products in our 
own land. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a congressional district which 
is one of the very fine dairy sections of the United States, 
three counties in which the chief agricultural industry is the 
dairying business. 

The unfortunate thing about this proposed legislation is 
that there are many men on the floor of the House who are 
not familiar with the intricacies of the dairy business. Our 
dairy section has been built up through long years of study 
and toil. Few men on the floor of the House realize the 
extent of the investment in land, in barns, in machinery, and 
in herds which is involved. Few Members realize the extent 
of the State laws requiring certain sanitary standards, the 
inspection laws, and all the things with which our people 
must contend, After a period of more than a century we 
have built up this wonderful industry. 

You men far remote from the Canadian border little realize 
the blow which was struck at our dairy section when we 
granted the power to enter into trade agreements. The 
result has been that our farmers along the border have suf- 
ferred terrifically from imports, and these imports are in- 
creasing all the time. I was up through Canada last year 
and found that the farmers there are making extensive prep- 
arations to invade our market more and more. It takes time 
to build up the dairy business, but they are building it up, 
with high hopes that they can take a good slice from our 
market. 

I hope those who are interested in giving all the farmers 
a fair deal will support this Boileau amendment. We have 
no objection to you people in the South going into the dairy 
business as long as the products are for your people on the 
farms. However, here we have an industry built up in this 
country which is taking very good care of the people. If 
you run wild with this legislation you are simply going to put 
the dairymen, if not out of business, in a position where 
they will be obliged to come here for relief. Just remember 
that the very thing you are trying to achieve by this bill, 
soil conservation, our farmers have been practicing for the 
last century. They have been building up their soil, and 
have not been paid by the Federal Government for doing it. 

Remember this, too, that every time you raise the prices 
of dairy products in this country, or attempt to raise them, 
when you get them to a certain point countries like New 
Zealand and Denmark. which are highly organized for the 
export business, send their goods into our market at the 
peak of our price in such quantities that they break that 
price, and then they ship to some other market. 

I hope you people on that Democratic side of ithe House 
will be fair about this matter and support the Boileau amend- 
ment. We have practiced soil conservation. We are per- 
fectly willing that you should practice soil conservation, but 
we do not want you to ruin our business, which has been 
established over all these years. We know from the figures 
that you people have been increasing your dairy business. 
We know you are raising more cattle in the South. We 
know many of the big processing concerns have been going 
into your part of the country and spending large sums of 
money because they have seen what was coming. I urge 
you on that side, if you expect our cooperation in matters 
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affecting you in the South, to be fair and not trespass upon 
the preserves of the dairy business in the North. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the best interests of the 
dairy farmers or of any other farmers are going to be served 
by making the kind of remarks regarding the trade agree- 
ments we have just heard from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]. The Canadian trade agreement, as far 
as it applies to dairy cows, has amounted to about this: 
It allows the importation of 1,500,000 gallons of sweet cream 
per year at a tariff reduced from about 56 cents a gallon to 
35 cents a gallon. I submit that this amount, which is not 
quite one-tenth of 1 percent of the annual production of 
sweet cream in the United States, is not going to ruin the 
dairy farmers of the United States. 

I have in my county more cows than there are in any 
other county in the State of Iowa. Surely I do not want to 
hurt the dairy farmer or any other farmer. Let me tell 
you what could ruin the farmers. The farmers of the 
United States will be ruined if they climb into the same 
political bed with the people who wrote the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, the Smoot-Hawley tariff, and other high 
tariffs which have cost the farmers of the United States not 
hundreds of millions of dollars but billions of dollars. We 
should not have had to come here to try to write a farm 
bill if these tariff measures had not wrecked our foreign 
markets. Any time we can get back our foreign markets we 
shall not have to worry about the farm problem. Our trade 
agreements are the most practical way to get them back that 
I have heard of. 

I am in sympathy with the amendment of the distin- 
guished and very able gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Boreau], and I am going to vote for it. I feel a kind of 
moral obligation to vote for the amendment, because I voted 
for it in committee. 

However, if it is going to be adopted, I wish the wording 
of it may be changed somewhat. I do not believe it is right 
for the Government of the United States to pay soil- 
conservation benefits to a farmer to take his acreage out of 
one crop and thereby subsidize him to use it for the raising 
of dairy products. Yet I am doubtful how, under this 
amendment, we are going to fence off these acres and make 
it practicable to administer the Soil Conservation Act. I 
wish the amendment could be amended in some way to make 
it more practicable to administer, 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I appreciate the gentleman’s very friendly 
interest in this problem, and also appreciate that there may 
be some little difficulty in the administration of this act. 
I do say, however, that if the cotton farmer and the wheat 
farmer can now fence off their cotton lands and their wheat 
lands so cows cannot get in there, they can also fence off 
these other lands. Do they let their cows run into their 
cotton patches during the season of the year when the 
cotton is growing? Do they let their cows get into their 
wheat lands or their corn lands during the growing season? 
The application of this act may be a little difficult, but it 
can be worked out. There are no penal provisions in the 
law. We are not going to put every farmer in jail if he 
lets a blade of grass get into some dairy cow’s mouth. 
We want a sensible administration of the provision and we 
believe they can work out proper enforcement provisions 
under this language. We want to be reasonable, and I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s suggestion about making it easier 
of administration, but if there is such a way I have not been 
able to find it. I have tried to write the provision and make 
it as easy of administration as possible without compromis- 
ing the principle involved. If the gentleman can think of 
some other language that will accomplish the purpose we 
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have in mind, I will be pleased to cooperate with him, but let 
us not defeat the amendment on account of having, perhaps, 
some difficulty of administration. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but believe that 
the Members of the House who represent dairy districts are 
unduly concerned about the effect of this legislation. 

I do not believe there is the slightest danger that there 
is going to be any increase in dairying in the South or the 
West as a result of the passage of this legislation. We have 
had these programs for the last 4 years, under which we 
have taken land out of cultivation in the case of the various 
cash crops, and during that time, from January 1, 1933, down 
te January 1, 1937, the number of dairy cattle in the South 
has been constantly decreasing until, on January 1 of this 
year, there were 75,000 fewer dairy cattle over 2 years of 
age in the South than there were 4 years ago; there were 
60,000 less between 1 and 2 years of age, and 164,000 less 
1 year old and under. This shows they are going out of the 
dairy business. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield for a very brief question; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman seems to be in entire agree- 
ment with the chairman of the committee that in no way 
will any provision of this bill increase dairying in the South. 
If you are both agreed that there is not going to be any 
increase there, why do you oppose writing such provisions in 
the bill? I would like to have the gentleman tell me the 
reason for .that. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be very pleased to tell the gentleman 
my reason for opposing it. It is because I think we are going 
to make the entire Soil Conservation Act inoperative if you 
put this language in the bill, because it sets up a condition. 
Before a man gets payment he must prove to the satisfaction 
of the accounting officers of the Government that he has not 
used a single spear of clover or any part of any crop grown 
on this land to feed to a chicken or to a cow or a hog that 
he has sold for the market. He may have six hogs on his 
farm and he wants to kill two of them on the farm. He 
can run them on the land in soil-conserving crops but as 
to the other four he must fence them off somewhere else. 
How are the officials in the Department of Agriculture or 
the Comptroller General going to determine whether a man 
has met that condition or not? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman says they cannot do that 
now, and if they cannot do it now, why do you object to 
writing a provision in this bill that they cannot do it? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not say they cannot do it now. 

Mr. SNELL. Practically, you say they cannot do that 
now, or that is the implied effect. 

Mr. HOPE. I say they do not do it. 

Mr. SNELL. If they do not do that now, why not have a 
provision making it against the law to do it? 

Mr. HOPE. If the gentleman can suggest some language 
that will make it practicable—— 

Mr. SNELL. I would suggest the language of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. HOPE. If the gentleman can put in this amendment 
language that will not wreck the entire soil-conservation 
program so you will not prevent the farmers in your State 
and in every other State getting these soil-conservation 
benefits, I will be very glad to support it. 

Mr. SNELL. I want you to put in this bill what you say 
is in the law at the present time, and if it is not going to 
interfere with anybody on account of the present law why 
not write it in this bill? 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman misunderstood me. I did not 
say there was something in the law that prevented it. I say 
the farmers in the South and in the West do not want to 
go into the dairy business if they can make a living in any 
other way. The only reason they go into the dairy business 
is the same reason they went into the business in 1930, 1931, 
and 1932, when prices were so low. It was because they 
could not make a living in any other way. That is the 
reason they went into it. 
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Mr. SNELL. This bill is going to increase the price of 
other farm products so they are going to make a lot of 
money—— 

Mr. HOPE. We hope it will. 

Mr. SNELL. So they will not go into the dairy business, 
and if that is so, and also the other argument you use, why 
not write that into the bill? 

Mr. HOPE. I will say to the gentleman that if he can 
suggest any language 

Mr. SNELL. We suggest the language in the amendment 
now at the desk. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is it not a fact that under the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act the contracts with the farm- 
ers had a provision to the effect they could not go into the 
production of other nationally marketed products, and is it 
not a fact that a similar provision was in the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act, and is it not also a fact that they 
administered those acts without any difficulty? 

Mr. HOPE. But the language contained in this amend- 
ment is different from those provisions. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In committee I voted for this Boileau amend- 
ment. I did so thinking I was doing right. I have given it 
a great deal of thought and study. I have talked with the 
men who administer the law in the Department and they 
tell me that if it is put into the bill it practically will ruin it, 
as the chairman of our committee stated. It is said to be 
administratively impossible. I am convinced it is the right 
thing not to add it to the bill and I am changing my posi- 
tion from what it was in the committee. It is the first time 
in my life that I ever voted against anything that looked 
like legislation in favor of the old milk cow. I have always 
been on that side of the case, but I am very anxious to see 
this bill pass. I am not convinced by any means that it 
will solve our problems. I don’t know that we can pass any 
bill that will solve the agricultural problem, but this is the 
best bill that we can get, and I don’t want to see any 
amendment put on that will cripple it. Therefore, I am 
going to vote against the amendment. I think it is right 
not to add the amendment to the bill at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon has expired. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota and several Members rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 50 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 50 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, to ask the gentleman to make that an hour and a half. 
This is of vital importance to 3,000,000 dairymen. 

Mr. JONES. We have debated it for over an hour. 

Mr. CULKIN. An hour is not enough on this subject. I 
had 5 minutes on it in general debate, but I could talk a 
week upon it. 

Mr. JONES. If everybody talked for a week, we would be 
here until next fall. I suggest that we make it 1 hour. 

Mr. CULKIN. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, on this amendment I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, agriculture 
is a delicately balanced machine. If something is done in an 
artificial manner to aid one section of the country you are 
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bound to dislocate some other branch of agriculture in an- 
other part of the United States. The program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as announced in this legislation, 
proposes to take 40,000,000 acres of tillable land in the cotton 
South out of production of soil-depleting crops and plant 
those 40,000,000 acres in soil-building crops, In the corn 
section it is proposed to take 12,000,000 acres of cornland 
out of corn cultivation and place that land into soil-conserv- 
ing crops, and in the wheat country, comprising 80,000,000 
of acres of wheatland, it is proposed to take 13,000,000 acres 
out of wheat cultivation and place them in soil-conserving 
crops. There you have 65,000,000 of acres of land that will 
be taken out of the usual production and placed into the 
growing of legumes and grasses; and, my friends, no one 
supposes that the people who grow those new legumes and 
grasses are going to destroy them. No; they are going to 
feed them, in this long-range, all-weather program, to live- 
stock and dairy cattle in sections of the United States where 
they have not heretofore engaged in the dairy business. If 
they are honest with themselves here today, they will admit 
it. We object to a Government subsidy in building up the 
dairy business. There is nothing that would please me better 
than to bring our good cotton friends back to the time of 
good prices for cotton the same as they had in the Republican 
days from 1921 to 1932, when they averaged 17.12 cents a 
pound for cotton, when they got 30 cents a pound for cotton 
in 1923, 19 cents a pound in 1925, and in 1929, 1834 cents a 
pound, with an average up to 1932, including 1932, of 17.12 
cents a pound for cotton. 

I was on the Committee on Agriculture when the farmers 
got a loan of 16 cents a pound on cotton because they said 
the cost of production was around 25 cents a pound. My 
idea was then, and it is now, that we want to keep cotton 
farmers producing cotton at fair prices, so that they will 
have more than the cost of production, and the same is true 
of the wheat farmers and the corn farmers, but, my friends, 
we have not reached those prices during the last 4 or 5 years, 
nor have we returned to the time when the cotton farmers 
averaged 17 cents a pound under former Republican admin- 
istrations. I am just as much in sympathy with all sections 
of the country as I am with the dairy section, and I want 
to give whatever aid and help I can to make those parts of 
the country prosper. But let us not dislocate the entire pic- 
ture in so doing. Let us try to get back to some sanity in 
this legislation. Let us keep each section producing profit- 
ably the crops it can produce without dislocating the entire 
agricultural industry. I admit farmers will not get parity 
prices under this legislation, but if we can pass the right 
kind of legislation to get the market in this country for the 
farmers of the United States and then help the surplus 
farmers reestablish their foreign markets, we will have ac- 
complished something by way of permanent legislation. The 
Boileau amendment should be adopted so as to preserve 
American agriculture. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement. 
There remains 55 minutes of time for the discussion of the 
pending amendment. The Chair observed as best he could 
these who had made requests for time when the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] presented his unanimous-consent 
request. The Chair has on his list the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Raxkix; the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Lvuecnxe; the gentleman from Texas, Mr. KLEBERG; the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. CuLKIN; the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Micuener; the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. 
Mondock; the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. REILLY; and 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. ANDRESEN. That would 
exhaust the 55 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, may I yield 
back my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was unable to determine 
whether the gentieman from Texas [Mr. Jones] desired any 
time for himself. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think I will use any of the time. 

Mr, MURDOCK of Arizona. I will yield back my time, 
Mr. Chaiiman, 
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Mr. JONES. I would like to reserve 5 minutes at the end, 
if I may. I may not use it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLE- 
BERG] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the section of the bill to which 
this amendment is offered is the noncompulsory or volun- 
tary section of the bill. The philosophy of this section is 
to the effect that the spending power of the Government can 
properly be used in the great national interest of conserving 
the soil, Payments under this section of the bill, contrary 
to what many Members seem to believe, are to be made for 
the express purpose of conserving the soil. The indirect 
result of taking out of production certain row or soil-deplet- 
ing crops, of course, is a natural incident to this practice. 

I happen to be one member of the committee who voted 
against reporting this bill out, because I found myself out 
of sympathy with the compulsory features of the act, after- 
ward brought into this bill by the insistence of the Depart- 
ment and certain farm organizations. I find myself out of 
sympathy with the sections of the act which have at heart 
the same fundamental principle that is embodied in the 
amendment offered by my distinguished friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BOILEAU]. 

Mr. Chairman, we have gone a far way from the original 
Democratic principles. We are going a far way abroad from 
strict constitutional government. In the first instance, under 
the provisions of this act which have to do with the estab- 
lishment of quotas, we know that this is undertaken under 
the so-called commerce clause of the Constitution. We are all 
aware of the fact that Congress has the power, under that 
instrument, to’ regulate commerce. 

We are equally aware, if we give the age-old interpretation 
to that instrument—that Congress does not have the power 
to delegate the authority to regulate commerce to any one 
man or any one department, which is effectively accomplished 
under the quota provisions, to which an amendment will later 
be offered striking them out. The quota provisions delegate 
the power to regulate commerce to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

I am opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeau] on the broad ground that it 
violates one part of the bill that I can in my heart fully 
endorse. I opposed this same amendment on the last occa- 
sion when the Conservation Act was before this body. 

I now want to call your attention to the practical effect, 
in addition to favoring, by discrimination, for instance, a 
group known as the dairy group, a part of the cattle industry, 
the discrimination against the beef-cattle industry afforded 
by this amendment. The beef-cattle industry would be glad 
to have the feeder market stimulated; it would be glad to have 
farmers who take out of cotton and who take out of corn and 
wheat land which is to be treated for soil-conservation pur- 
poses come into the market as purchasers of feeders. I ask, 
in all fairness and common sense, how it is going to be 
possible to honestly operate a soil-conservation program in 
the wheat area of my friend from Texas [Mr. Jones], or in 
the cotton area from which I come, if we are not going to be 
permitted to put back into the land, through the utilization 
of animal fertilizer, some of the most important soil-building 
material that has ever been discovered by men engaged in 
agriculture? 

I would like to see the farmers not only permitted but I 
would like to see them stimulated in the development of a 
widespread movement to feed a few choice feeders on land 
retired from row crops. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time and ask 
at this juncture to be permitted to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
adopted it simply destrcys the bill. It will make it practi- 
cally impossible for any farmer in any section of the country 
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producing dairy products or poultry, chickens and eggs, or 
hogs, to participate in the bill in any way whatever. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Boreau] that I think he is unduly alarmed about the South 
monopolizing the dairy industry. Let me also remind him 
that the greatest dairy feed produced in this world is not 
legumes. It is cottonseed and cottonseed meal and hulls, 
that is grown on the land that is left in cotton and not land 
that is taken out. Now, let us see what the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin would do. This will not 
affect the South any more than it will the West. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not true also that cottonseed oil is the 
competitor of dairy products, and the less cotton there is 
planted the less cottonseed oil there will be to compete with? 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, yes; the State of Wisconsin, the gen- 
tleman’s own State, has passed a law which outlaws the sale 
of cottonseed-oil products—one commodity that we all put 
on our table that is absolutely pure, free from tuberculosis, 
free from anthrax, free from cholera, free from cancer, free 
from all infectious or contagious diseases; yet they try to 
bar it from the gentleman’s State of Wisconsin in their 
desire to put a stop to the competition of cotton products 
with the dairy industry. Let us see what the gentleman’s 
amendment would do. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not now. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is not going to interrupt 
me as he did these other Members. He knows it is abso- 
lutely against the rules of the House. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

. Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi are not 
in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is not going to interrupt 
me and take up my time. He must observe the rules of 
the House if he interrupts me. . 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman has no right to state that I am not 
observing the rules of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am within my rights. I 
decline to yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that when a Member of the House addresses the Chair for 
the purpose of making a point of order that he is in order, 
and that a Member who says that he is not in order is not 
himself in order. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has heard the gentleman’s 
point of order. 

The gentleman from Mississippi will proceed in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Mississippi has not 
been out of order. 

Now, for purpose of illustration, let us take the case of a 
western farmer. He has a small plot of ground that he has 
taken out of the cultivation of corn, we will say, 
planted it in beans or peas. When he has gathered 
he cannot even turn his milk cows into the field or let his 
chickens stray onto that ground if it is sowed in soybeans or 
peas, because he will be violating the law if he sells the milk 
from those cows or the eggs from those chickens. After the 


was fed to the cows, and that none of the peas fell off the 
pea vines and dropped through the loft floor to the chickens 
or hogs, else he could not sell the chickems or eggs or the 
hogs. 
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This amendment renders this bill absolutely nugatory and 
impossible of enforcement. It destroys its force. Not only 
will it injure the people in the cotton- and grain-growing 
sections of the country, but it will injure people in Wisconsin 
who have a few dairy cows on their farms but who raise 
corn, peas, and other commodities who want to come under 
the provisions of the bill. It would eliminate people from the 
gentleman’s own State from participating in the benefits, 
if there are any benefits, which this bill carries. So I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, now let us proceed in 
order. [Laughter.] I come from Michigan, and I come 
from a dairy district. My good friend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox], who has discussed the dairy problem 
in connection with this amendment, comes from the mining 
district in the northern part of our State. It is a splendid 
district, but not a dairy district. I hope he knows something 
about a dairy district. When he drives to Washington in his 
automobile and comes through my home city he is just half 
way to Washington, and in a real dairy district and still 
in the State of Michigan. 

My colleague has insisted in at least two speeches during 
this debate that there is an underconsumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, and, therefore, apparently urges an expansion of the 
industry as a justification for his opposition to this amend- 
ment. He evidently overlooks the fact that the prime pur- 
pose back of this entire bill is to control and limit production 
of the basic commodities named in the bill. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I cannot yield; my time is short. 

I agree with the gentleman from Michigan that there is an 
underconsumption of milk and milk products. The same is 
true of wheat and cotton and corn and meat. Some of us 
do not believe in this philosophy of scarcity. The President 
has said that one-third of our people need more to eat and 
that one-third of our people need more clothes, yet this bill, 
which has the President’s blessing and is known as an ad- 
ministration bill, is in direct opposition to the theory of 
plenty. If the bill will work as its proponents claim it will 
work, then we will have less cotton for overalls and cloth- 
ing, and less wheat for bread, and less hogs and cattle for 
meat, and less rice, and less corn. I am sure that my good 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan, wants to be con- 
sistent and, therefore, while he might want to support the 
administration in all of its endeavors, he will have difficulty 
in justifying his advocacy of producing more milk and ruin- 
ing the dairy industry and, at the same time, producing less 
corn, wheat, and cotton for the express purpose of helping 
those branches of agriculture. 

Now, I live in a dairy district. There are three splendid 
milk condenseries and several creameries in that district, but 
the bulk of the milk is sold as fluid milk in the Detroit mar- 
ket, in the Toledo, Ohio, market, and in other nearby mar- 
kets. Our dairy farmers are in a fortunate position, so far 
as nearness to fluid-milk markets is concerned. Our con- 
denseries and creameries operate largely on surplus milk. 
While the dairymen in my section are more fortunate than 
dairymen farther removed from markets, yet in these days 
of speedy transportation and cold-storage methods, distance 
is really eliminated. 

I do not believe that much of the argument on this 
amendment, especially the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope], and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Borgav], is 
germane. What difference does it make whether or not the 
dairy industry has had favorable consideration in the past, 
or whether or not the cotton industry or the wheat industry 
has had favorable consideration in the past? This is sup- 
posed to be all-weather, long-time legislation. We are leg- 
islating for the future and not for the past. Whether there 
were more cows in the Cotton Belt in 1933 than in 1935 is 
beside the question. We all realize that the dairy industry 
requires much capital, some experts, and, last but not least, 
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tireless and endless work and drudgery. The wheat farmer 
in Kansas and the cotton farmer in the South will not en- 
gage in the drudgery attaching to a successful dairy venture 
if they can make as much money by planting their wheat in 
the fall, going to Florida in the winter, spending the early 
summer in the mountains, coming home for harvest, and 
then proceeding with the vacation. Neither will the cotton 
farmer milk cows and do work of that type if he can make 
as much money by growing a little cotton with cheap help 
and labor. 

After all, the human and selfish element enters into this 
legislation. The Members representing cotton districts are 
naturally doing everything they can to help their respective 
districts. The same is true of wheat and these other com- 
modities mentioned in this bill, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Boreau] should be complimented for his 
work and industry in behalf of the great dairy district which 
predominates in the great State of Wisconsin. 

If you will pardon a personal allusion, the district I have 
the honor to represent contains the only three counties in 
Michigan coming within the designation of the commercial 
corn-production area, as outlined by the Department of 
Agriculture. I think I am safe in saying that in my home 
county there are as many family-sized farms on which are 
produced from 10 to 15 acres of wheat to the farm each 
and every year as any county in the United States. This 
is a part of our crop rotation and has been for years. But 
it is the dairy industry that has made our well-farmed land 
more valuable and more productive, even though we have 
been compelled to commence a little earlier in the morning, 
work a little later in the evening, and look after the dairy 
herd 7 days in each week. 

Under this bill the cotton farmer will, in a practical sense, 
rent certain of his land to the Government. He will receive 
full and just compensation for every acre which he adopts 
to the soil-conservation program. He will grow alfalfa or 
other soil-building crops. The way the bill now reads, and 
without the Boileau amendment, this same farmer can turn 
around and sell the soil-conserving crops produced, or he 
may go into the dairy business or livestock business, feed his 
cows on the land which the Government has paid him to 
take out of production of cotton. Now, as a matter of fact, 
you and I know that the frugal, industrious farmer is not 
going to take a 10-acre field out of cotton, plant it to 
alfalfa and then not use the alfalfa for some profitable pur- 
pose, unless he is forbidden so to do. That kind of logic 
does not hitch up with modern human nature. 

Of course, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG], who 
comes from one of the greatest cattle-producing areas in 
the world, evidently does not understand how we use these 
soil-conserving crops in the North. He feels that the farmer 
in the South should be paid to take the land out of produc- 
tion and then, after the alfalfa commences to grow, he 
should be permitted to pursue the cattle-grazing industry 
just the same as if he had not rented the land to the 
Government. 

Now my time is about up, and I am sure that I speak 
for every district in the United States, where the dairy 
industry is indulged in to any extent at all, when I express 
the hope that when the vote is taken within the next few 
minutes the dairy farmer will be given just an ordinary 
square deal. If you people in the South want to go into 
the dairy business, that is your right. If you want to go 
into the dairy business on land which the taxpayers of the 
country have rented from you in order that agricultural 
surpluses may be curtailed, then it is our right to protest 
and to call the attention of the country to the unfairness 
of this type of Government competition in private business. 
There is no justice in robbing Peter to pay Paul. You 
cannot build up or stabilize agriculture by a Government 
subsidy that will ruin the dairy farmer. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LUECKE] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have a great 
deal of respect for the gentleman from Wisconsin, I think 
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he is ably representing his constituents, and I want to enlist 
his aid in another movement. 

When I was back in my district during the recess the milk 
producers came to me and said that in some of the tests 
which they were receiving from the condenseries and else- 
where there were discrepancies of from .04 to 1.2 in the tests 
they received. I got busy with the State authorities and they 
sent inspectors into the district to check up on the situation. 
They did find irregularities just as the farmers stated. 

Information also came to me that so-called “fiy-by-night- 
ers” have come into the upper peninsula from adjoining 
States who were largely responsible for the irregularities, and 
I appeal to my able friend from Wisconsin, if that be true, to 
do something for the milk producers in that part of the 
country. Let us clean out these racketeers. Let us give the 
fellow who produces the milk that to which he is entitled. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. That is all they want. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I may say to the gentleman that I will be 
glad to cooperate with him in every possible way to do away 
with any racketeering in the milk industry. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I suggest that the gentleman refer 
that complaint specifically to the Milk Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Yes; I will do that. That is 
why I am bringing this matter to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House at this time. If the matter of tests were 
gone into thoroughly for the purpose of doing away with 
losses to the milk producers a great service will be rendered 
the dairy industry. 

The State authorities of Michigan have looked into the 
situation and they have found that this condition exists. I 
believe that is the one way to attack the dairy problem and 
do something for the milk producers. 

Although the gentleman from Wisconsin claims his amend- 
ment is going to help the dairy farmers, it seems that the 
figures presented do not bear out his statement. I would 
like to go along with him in what he said, but I believe if 
his amendment is agreed to it would wreck the whole soil- 
conservation program. As much as we would like to do 
something for the dairy farmers, we cannot afford to have 
that program wrecked. 

Getting back to the dairymen in the Upper Peninsula, 
may I say that that used to be a timber country. As the 
timber was cut they had to resort to other industries, and, 
of course, as a lot of that country bore hardwood timber it 
was only natural that this land was put to dairy farming. 
May I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that I will do 
everything I can to assist him to increase the dairy industry 
in that part of the country, but I do not think it can be done 
through the amendment which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULKIN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, may I say I am in favor of 
a farm bill which treats all farm crops alike. I voted for 
the A. A. A. and I am not ashamed of that, although it was 
subsequently declared unconstitutional. I went further than 
that and voted for the Bankhead bill so that justice might 
be done to the South. 

This bill is an unfair, dishonest sectional bill. It discrimi- 
nates against three million dairy farmers who today have 
their backs to the wall. Their land is being sold for taxes, 
their mortgages are growing, and in the North Central and 
Northeastern States they are gradually abandoning the land. 
There are in those sections 3,000,000 splendid Americans who 
are in a bankrupt state. Yet this complacent gentleman from 
Texas, and this complacent gentleman from Kansas, speaking 
for the wheat and the cotton crowd, not only ignore the con- 
dition of these dairymen farmers, but, paying heed to the 
bureaucrats who wrote this bill, they add insult to injury by 
destroying them by subsidized competition. There is no ques- 
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tion about that. All the blah-blah and complacencies the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Kansas can 
utter on this question do not change the situation. The 
dairyman knows that in this hour, by this indecent sectional 
legislation he is being crucified; he is being driven off the 
land and scattered to the four winds. 

Mr. Chairman, there is yet time to correct this condition. 
There is yet time to correct this indecent sectional legisla- 
tion, born of the selfishness of locality; born of the desire 
of these other groups to go into the dairying business. We 
do not need them to diagnose this situation for us. Our 
technicians in the dairying field all say this legislation 
spells the ruination of dairying in the North Central and 
Northeastern States. Since this administration began, the 
North Central and Northeastern States have sent $10,000,- 
000,000 into the South to aid its depressed condition. I do 
not regret this. I do appeal to the thinking 
Members from the northern industrial cities to preserve 
these dairymen from destruction by placing this amend- 
ment in this bill. It is an honest amendment, which only 
in part does justice to these 3,000,000 hard-pressed dairy- 
men. I beseech you, in the name of American fair play, 
not to get into sectional legislation. I warn you, if you 
sow the wind by this kind of outrageous lawmaking, some 
day you will reap the whirlwind. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the Boileau 
amendment. I haye the honor of representing, in part, on 
the floor of this House, the greatest dairy State in the Union, 
and a great dairy district, and, of course, my dairy-farming 
constituents are vitally interested in the objectives of the 
Boileau amendment. 

There are over 24,000,000 cows in the United States, of 
which over 2,000,000 are on the farms of Wisconsin. More 
than one-tenth of the total milk production of the country— 
about 100,000,000,000 pounds—is produced in Wisconsin. 

I represent a district that has 208,000 cows. The principal 
agricultural activities in my district and in the whole State 
of Wisconsin are the production of milk, cheese, and butter. 
More than one-half of the almost 500,000,000 pounds of 
cheese produced each year comes from the cheese factories 
of Wisconsin. 

As is generally known under the Soil Erosion Act, and 
under the terms of this bill, farmers who grow wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice are paid so much per acre for 
taking part of their land out of the production of any one 
of these five crops. 

There is no question at all but that the dairy industry has 
been growing in the Southern States in the past decade or 
more. The purpose of the Boileau amendment is to prevent 
lands taken out of cultivation, of the five crops mentioned, 
from being used for the production of crops that go into 
competition with other farm products, particularly milk and 
milk products. 

This bill, for instance, and the soil-erosion bill contem- 
plates the taking out of cotton production of millions of 
acres of land now devoted to the growing of cotton, and 
the cotton farmers are to be paid for the acreage thus taken 
out of the cotton production. 

Now, of course, nobody will object to the southern farmer 
going into the milk business of his own free will, but it does 
not seem that it is fair to the dairy farmers of the country 
that the southern cotton planter should be paid to go into 
the dairy business, which would be the case if the southern 
cotton farmer is to be permitted to use land taken out of 
cotton production, and for the use of which he has been 
paid, in the building up of the dairy industry of the South. 

I just used cotton as an illustration; the same situation 
would exist as to wheat, corn, and rice, although the rice 
crop in this country is inconsequential and it is difficult to 
understand why rice was ever put in the bill as one of the 
five agricultural crops to be controlled. 

I know the statement is made that this amendment will 
make the bill unworkable, but under the A. A. A. the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, without any authority in law, wrote into 
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the contracts made with the farmers for taking their land 
out of the production the substance of the Boileau amend- 
ment. The Secretary of Agriculture thereby recognized the 
injustice of permitting the farmers who have been paid to 
take their land out of the production of certain crops to be- 
come competitors in other lines of agricultural activity. 

Of course, there is nothing to prevent the farmer under 
the Boileau amendment from engaging in dairying for home 
consumption. There has been an attempt in the debate on 
this amendment to argue that under the farm legislation 
since the commencement of the Roosevelt administration 
there has been no substantial increase in the number of 
dairy cows in the South, but I am of the opinion that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeEau] has clearly demon- 
strated from governmental reports that the dairy industry 
in the South has increased and increased substantially since 
the beginning of the present administration; but, as I have 
stated, no one can object to the southern cotton farmer or 
to the western wheat farmer or to the Central States corn 
farmer going into the dairy business, but they should not be 
subsidized by the Government through soil-erosion payments 
to put land, the use of which has been paid for, into the 
production of crops that will compete with the greatest 
farming industry in this country—the milk industry. 

Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. AMLIE. Even though the South might double its pro- 
duction of milk, as long as it is fluid milk it would not com- 
pete with the dairy sections. However, when this milk is 
converted into butter or cheese, as the statement from the 
gentleman [Mr. Bormzau] has indicated, then the farmers 
of the South come into direct competition with our farmers 
who are outside of a milkshed, and who are the worst paid 
of all the dairy farmers, and this is the very thing we are 
trying to prevent. 

Mr. REILLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Enough fluid milk is already being pro- 
duced to meet the consumption demanded. Every additional 
pound of milk which is produced by the South as surplus over 
future consumption demanded will go into butter and cheese. 
This is where the trouble lies, and this is where competition 
is brought about. Their fluid milk does not compete with us, 
because it is perishable. It is the butter and cheese which 
competes with us. The figures show that the increase in the 
production of butter and cheese in the cotton States alone, 
1937 over 1932, was 80 percent, and that is the way it is 
going. 

Mr. REILLY. I thank my colleague. 

There can be no doubt at all but that the cheese output of 
the South is increasing rapidly. 

Of course, as I have said, we from the dairy States do not 
object to farmers anywhere going into the milk business on 
their own hook, so to speak, but we do object that land, the 
use of which the Government has paid for, being used to in- 
crease milk production in this country and thereby increas- 
ing competition for the dairy farmer; that is, milk that will 
go into interstate commerce in any form. 

I congratulate the gentleman from Iowa, who has just 
addressed the House and who comes from a great corn and 
hog State for his stand in favor of the Boileau amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I want to pay 
tribute to my young friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Boreau]. I admire the courageous fight he is putting 
up for his section and his constituency, although I cannot 
agree with him on this occasion and shall vote against 
the Boileau amendment. 

I believe as a matter of real statesmanship we ought io 
have diversity of crops. I shall not be displeased to see 4 
considerable amount of dairying established in the South. 
I believe one curse of the South has been the one-crop 
system. One feature of this bill alarms me greatly. Un- 
less this bill is modified, it will throw out of cultivation a 
great many acres in the State of Arizona and ruin most 
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cotton farmers of that State. Twenty-five years ago dairy- 
ing was one of the principal agricultural occupations of the 
great Salt River Valley, but now it has taken a back seat. 
If we throw back into some other use a great deal of this 
land, it will necessarily mean the dairy business will have 
to be resorted to in my State or many farmers will go on 
relief. I trust we may continue the regime of wholesome 
and gradual expansion we now have in the State of Arizona. 
Otherwise it would be a double injury upon my farmers 
in Arizona should they be prohibited from using the acres 
they are now using in growing cotton and should also be 
forbidden to use the land for the dairy business. There- 
fore, I oppose the Boileau amendment, although I will go 
to any reasonable extent to aid the dairy industry. 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see a bill 
enacted that would aid all the farmers of this country. The 
bill before us confines itself to the cotton farmer, the wheat 
farmer, the tobacco farmer, the potato farmer, and the rice 
farmer. 

Now, what is the underlying reason for this bill? It was 
brought out during debate, as is generally known, that it is 
not the small farmer of the Nation who has unsettled the 
market for these products; rather, it has been the big op- 
erator who is responsible, the operator who owns thousands 
of acres, and with the best possible equipment and the 
richest fertilizer, can and does produce with very little labor 
more than can be produced by all the farmers of the coun- 
tryside. It is the production of the large operator that gives 
rise to our problem, because he is the one who fails to con- 
serve the soil and depletes it by overproduction; the self- 
Same operator who dumps his products on the market, de- 
pressing their price and thus damaging or destroying the 
profit and the purchasing power of the average farmer. He 
creates misery among the small farmers and by the same 
stroke propagates manifold miseries among the workers, who 
lose employment in the industrial sections of the country, 
because the small farmer is bereft of his profit with which 
to buy the manufactures of industry. Now, this big operator, 
who has unsettled the wheat and cotton and other agricul- 
tural markets, is going to unsettle other markets if we permit 
him to grow different crops on his acres conserved and taken 
out of production, for which we are to pay him subsidies 
and bounties. 

The farmers of New Jersey favor the present Agricultural 
Conservation Act. They are not in accord with restrictive 
legislation leading to compulsory control. But if production 

Is to be controlled or regulated by means of soil conserva- 
tion, then New Jersey farmers do not want the acreage 
conserved and taken out of production to be used for the 
growing of other crops for market. 

The principle of the Boileau amendment is favored by the 
farmers of New Jersey. The Federal Government is going 
to give a bounty and subsidy to the producers of the com- 
modities dealt with in this farm bill, and in doing so we 
cannot justly permit the big operators to transfer their large- 
scale operations to other products to kill the dairy business or 
unsettle or kill the business of the farmers of my State and 
other States who depend for a living upon the farm. 

Congress may well aid the farmers who raise the soil- 
depleting crops from the ravages of the big operators who 
are depleting the soil and ruining the hard-working Ameri- 
can farmer, but in so doing the only sane and sensible thing 
for us to do is to take out of production altogether for mar- 
keting purposes the farm lands for which the Government 
will give its largess. So far as I am concerned, our liberality 
must not exceed $500,000,000 for the farm program, and 
before any appropriation is made the high cost of foods 
should come down so that reasonable prices will meet the 
demands and the pocketbooks of the consuming public. The 
taxpayer and consumer must be considered. And we must 
protect the farmer generally as best we can. 

Bear in mind that while we are providing for the cotton 
farmers and the wheat farmers and the others here involved 
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we must look out for the other farmers of the country. We 
are not doing anything for them in this bill, so at least let 
us protect them by voting for the Boileau amendment. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BOILEAU]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RUTHERFORD) there were—ayes 84, noes 89. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Doxey and Mr. BOILEAU. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 114, noes 95. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ford of Mississippi: On page 6, be- 


ginning with line 5, strike out all down to the period in line 17 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(8) In the case of cotton, 95 percent of the State acreage allot- 
ment shall be apportioned annually by the Secretary among the 
farms within the State on which cotton has been planted at least 
once during the 5 years immediately preceding the year for which 
the allotment is made, so that the allotment of each farm shall 
be a prescribed percentage of the average (during such 5-year 
period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage shall be 
the same for all farms in the State.” 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I briefly ex- 
plained this amendment to the House yesterday, and in- 
serted it in the Recorp on page 670. As the bill is now 
drafted, it leaves discretion in the Secretary of Agriculture 
to take the State allotment and divide it among the counties 
in such a way that he can favor one county over another 
county, and in addition thereto, it provides that he may 
apportion the State allotment to administrative areas. There 
is no definition in the bill as to what an administrative 
area is. It simply leaves it up to the Secretary, if he so 
decides, to go into a county, set up a dozen administrative 
areas, and then make an allotment more favorable to one 
area, and thereby discriminate against people in one section 
of a county in favor of those in another section of the 
county. The amendment that I present does not affect the 
State allotment at all. It simply directs the Secretary in 
positive terms to take 95 percent of the State allotment, 
and allot it direct to the farmers, on an equal percentage of 
the tilled acreage that they may own in their respective 
farms. I cannot conceive of any fairer proposition for the 
House to consider. I cannot see why the membership of 
this House would want to draft a bill that would give the 
Secretary authority to favor one county as against another 
or to favor one farmer as against another in a particular 
administrative area that he may decide to set up under 
the operation of the bill. 

If we are going to have it on a tilled acreage basis, the 
amendment I offer is the only fair way to do justice to the 
small and large farmers. It does not disturb any State’s 
allotment at all. Why is it not fair, once the allotment is 
made to a particular State, to say to every man who owns a 
farm in that State, “You shall be given an equal portion of 
your tilled acreage with all farmers in the State in order 
that you may grow cotton.” It does not apply to wheat or 
corn or any other product, but simply applies to cotton. In 
the previous laws that we have passed, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the Bankhead Act, the Soil Conservation Act, 
some of the large farmers of the country have been planting 
much more acreage in proportion to the small farmers and 
have been receiving large benefits from the Treasury of the 
United States under the Soil Conservation Act. If this 
amendment is adopted, it brings about the same cut on the 
large man as on the small man, and simply gives every 
farmer in his State an equal opportunity to grow cotton on 
lands that he has been using for the production of cotton. 
It does not set up any new farmers; it does not change the 
program, except it says to those farmers in one State, “You 
shall have an equal portion of that land in accordance with 
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the land of a farmer living in another county or in another 
section of that particular State, provided you have been 
‘growing cotton for 5 years or more.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can see the purpose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman; but does not the last sen- 
tence of paragraph 3, between lines 11 and 15 on page 7, 
have the effect of nullifying the restrictions which the gen- 
tleman’s amendment seeks to improve upon the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture? You will note it reads as 
follows: 

In determining allotments under this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall also take into consideration the acreage on the farm devoted 
during such 5-year period to the production of other soil-depleting 
commodities specified in paragraph 1. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I appreciate my friend’s sug- 
gestion in that respect, but if my amendment is adopted it 
will make the Secretary of Agriculture give each cotton 
farmer in his State an equal portion of his cultivatable or 
tillable acreage. The farmer who owns rich land will still 
be able to produce the greatest amount of cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
would the Secretary then be permitted to take into consid- 
eration diversified farming which has been done in different 
counties and in different sections of the country? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. He certainly would. It does 
not change a single formula, except that it says to the Sec- 
retary, You shall give to Mr. Jones, living in Attala County, 
Miss., the same percentage of his tilled acres that you give to 
Mr. Smith, who lives in some other county in my State. 

‘Mr. COOLEY. He is supposed to do that under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment without regard to the method or prac- 
tices employed on the particular farm with reference to the 
diversification of farming? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Certainly. It does not change 
that in any respect. It simply says that the percentage 
shall be the same to all farmers in the State where they 
have practiced the prescribed formula as set out in the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. It does say now that that rule shall apply 
in the different counties and the administrative areas so as 
to equalize the acreage among the farmed or tilled acreage 
in that particular area. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. That is true; and there is no 
definition in this bill as to what shall constitute an admin- 
istrative area. And I might say to my friend there is noth- 
ing in the language of the bill under consideration that will 
prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from favoring one 
county or one administrative area over another. If my 
amendment is adopted, it will simplify the administration of 
the act and will prevent any favoritism among farmers in 
any State. 

Mr. COOLEY. The effect of your amendment is to take 
away from the Secretary of Agriculture the right to desig- 
nate an administrative area. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. That is true; and make him 
deal fairly with every man in the State. Those of us who 
have witnessed the administration of some of our laws have 
seen politics enter into their administration. We have seen 
favoritism shown. We have seen one group of our citizens 
favored over another group of citizens living in the same 
county. 

Mr, COOLEY. Has that not been due to the local com- 
mittees? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I think not. I think it is due to 
the whole administrative set-up. 
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My colleague from Mississippi, Mr. Colmer, has suggested 
an amendment to the committee which, if adopted, will 
exempt all farmers who grow three bales of cotton, or less, 
from the penalty provisions in the bill under the marketing 
quotas. I understand that the committee looks with favor 
upon this amendment, and I commend my colleague for his 
efforts in presenting it to the committee, and I commend the 
judgment of the committee in accepting the amendment of 
Mr. Colmer, and I hope the House will adopt it when it is 
offered by the committee. We must see that the small 
farmers are protected, and that the farm program is ad- 
ministered fairly so that all farmers may share equally 
according to the size of their farm and the tilled acreage 
on their farm. The amendment which I have offered will 
insure equality to all—large and small—regardless of the 
section of the State in which they may reside. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will not 
adopt this amendment, for the simple reason that provision is 
already made for allotment to counties on a percentage of 
the tilled acreage basis, as will be seen if you turn to page 4. 
The adoption of this amendment would do away with the 
county committees operating. If you will turn to page 4, 
lines 19 and following; you will find this: 

In d acreage allotments under this section in the case 
of cotton, wheat, etc, * the National and State allot- 
ments and the allotments to counties or other administrative areas 
shall be determined annually on the basis of the acreage devoted 
to the production of commodities. 

That distributes it to counties on a proper basis. The 
trouble with this amendment would be that you would take 
the distribution out of the hands of the county committees, 
and at the same time give great advantage to certain sec- 
tions of the State over other sections of the State. The ques- 
tion of other administrative areas only applies in this kind 
of a case. They are not all counties. Some of them are 
parishes or townships. They are all local areas. Where the 
bill uses the term “administrative area,” it only applies where 
there is a continuation of counties, or where there is a parish 
or a township that is in some other division. So I think it 
would be very, very harmful to adopt that kind of an amend- 
ment, since it is taken care of accurately under the present 
formula. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I have very high respect for the gentle- 
man’s interpretation of his own bill; but, as a matter of fact, 
would not this amendment clarify the situation and facilitate 
its operation so far as county units are concerned? : 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so. If you do not have al- 
lotment to a county, the county committee cannot take the 
various allocations and apportion them out. There are very 
different problems in some sections of a State from those 
prevailing in other sections of a State. Sometimes a divi- 
sion needs to be made in a county. One side of a county is 
of an entirely different type from the other side of a county. 
This gets it down on a fair basis on tilled acreage, and 
breaks it down to the counties, and then turns over to the 
county committee the adjustment within the county. Those 
county committees are selected by the farmers, and there- 
fore are in a position to do the distributing. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. The language of the bill refers to “county 
and other administrative areas.” 

Mr. JONES. Well, that is a local administrative area. In 
a few instances there are just a few in a small county that 
apply, and they attach it to the other county, but for all 
practical purposes that is where there is a township or 
parish, or where there is a county that is altogether differ- 
ent and goes under the jurisdiction of a different committee. 

Mr. COLMER. But under the language of this bill would 
not the Secretary be authorized to set up an administrative 
area of several counties? 
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Mr. JONES. Oh, I do not think it would have that effect 
when you read the different provisions referred to in the 
different places as local administrative areas. That con- 
forms to the practice. You can hardly name each area. I 
think it would be very unfortunate if we adopted this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COLMER. It occurs to me that would simplify the 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones] has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended 1 minute, 
to answer a question. 

The . Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true that under the lan- 
guage of this amendment there is no yardstick whatever in 
the allocation between counties, whereas, as you pointed 
out under section (c) on page 4, the yardstick is the previ- 
ous provision? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And it will leave the matter ab- 
solutely up in the air? 

Mr. JONES. I think so. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true that any part that 
is complained of could be adjusted by the county com- 
mittees? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Under the terms of the amend- 
ment it does not do away with the local committees. They 
still haye their function in measuring, supervising, and so 
forth. It simply directs the Secretary that he shall do 
equity to all within that State. 

Mr. JONES. But you make him allot the acreage, and 
that will take it away from the county committees and 
they cannot adjust it. I think one of the fine virtues of the 
administration of this bill is the fact that it is in the 
hands of the county committee. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Fonn of Mississippi) there were ayes 77 and noes 60. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Forp of Mississippi and Mr. JONES. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were—ayes 108, noes 67. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Forp of Mississippi: On page 4, lines 
21 and 22, strike out the phrase “and the allotments to counties 
or other administrative areas.” 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which I now offer is merely a perfecting amendment to make 
the bill conform to the amendment which the House has 
just adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did not the gentleman’s amendment go solely 
to cotton? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does not the gentleman by his present 
amendment strike out corn as well? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. If the gentleman will read the 


bill he will find in the definitions when it comes to the allot- 
ment to counties it only talks about cotton all through that 
section. 

Mr. LUCAS. Section (c) relates to all of the basic com- 
modities, 
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Mr. FORD of Mississippi. It mentions them, but if you 
trace it down it never does say corn allotments shall go to 
the farms through allotment to the county or some other 
administrative area, but refers back to the subject of the 
commodity. The only thing affected is cotton. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the gentleman’s amendment 
will in no way affect paragraph 4, page 7, where the yard- 
stick is laid down for the allotment of field corn? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. It will not. It affects only the 
basic commodity known as cotton and is merely a perfecting 
amendment to conform to the amendment which the House 
has just adopted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. This would apply to all commodities. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. This applies to cotton only. 

Mr. JONES. It will wreck the whole situation. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. If the gentleman will read this 
section he will find that it does not confine the allotment to 
the county administrator; that it does not apply to corn, 
wheat, rice, or other commodities under it; that it applies 
only to cotton. If I am in error I wish to be corrected. 

Mr. JONES. I will read it: 

8 (1) In allotments under this section in 


acreage 
the case of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and field corn, the National 
and State allotments 2 the allotments to counties or other 


the acreage devoted to the production of the commodity aioe 
the 5 calendar years (in the case of cotton, tobacco, and rice), or 
the 10 calendar years (in the case of wheat and feld corn). 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. If the gentleman will permit 
me to call his attention to the title on corn, wheat, and 
rice, he will find that the bill in those sections does not 
make an allotment to the county or administrative area. 

Mr. JONES. Because we do it here. This makes the 
State and county allotment of all of these commodities. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, if it affects 
the bill in that way, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be withdrawn, for it is not my purpose to 
make any changes in the allotments of corn, wheat, rice, 
and so forth, but merely at this juncture desire to perfect 
the bill as to cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that his amendment may be withdrawn. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer a fur- 
ther perfecting amendment: In line 20, strike out the word 
*cotton.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp of Mississippi.: 
line 20, strike out the word “cotton.” 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and ask him if 
that would not perfect the section. 

Mr. JONES. The trouble with this amendment is that it 
would do away with acreage allotments, with national allot- 
ments to the various States. I think if the gentleman would 
prepare an amendment to the effect that the county allot- 
ment herein provided for shall not be applicable to cotton 
it would accomplish his purpose. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the pending amendment and to pre- 
pare an amendment to meet the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the second amendment he 
has just offered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On page 3, line 23, after the 
word “producers”, insert “(upon which tenants and sharecroppers 
shall have fair representation) .” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I see no objection to this 
amendment. 


On page 4, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that the Committee on Agri- 
culture has reported out a general farm bill. It will be 
remembered that I filed a petition of withdrawal on the 
Clerk’s desk during the last session in an effort to get what 
was then the Flannagan bill before this House for consid- 
eration. Not that I thought the latter was perfect but be- 
cause, in my judgment, a measure could have been 
considered, amended from the floor, and perhaps passed. 

No one is able to tell us whether or not the pending bill will 
accomplish the desired results, but, like much other legisla- 
tion for the farmer, it is aimed to bring about stability of 
farm prices, which is so necessary for agricultural prosperity. 
There is more reason why the farming interests of this 
country should have stability of prices and income than 
there is that the same conditions prevail in other lines of 
enterprise. I can illustrate in this manner: The average 
retail or wholesale business turns its working capital at least 
several times during the course of the year; therefore, if the 
market in which the operator is trading is not thoroughly 
stable at all times, his opportunity for profit from the year’s 
operations still exists. On the other hand, the farmers, at 
least a big majority of them, market one or two major con- 
signments of goods during the 12-month period. 

In view of this fact, if the farm market has no general 
stability from month to month, it is not at all impossible 
that many producers of major products such as corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, hogs, fat cattle, and a number of other prod- 
ucts will be forced either for financial reasons or some other 
compelling motive to sell the major portion of the product of 
his year’s labor at the bottom of what has in the past been 
a rapidly and extremely fluctuating market. Let us take 
some concrete examples of farm prices to indicate what I 
mean: During 1932 the month to month price on wheat 
ranged from 59 cents in May, when few, if any, farmers 
had wheat to sell, to 32.8 cents in November. Even in 1936 
with the farmers receiving approximately twice the income 
they received in 1932 and with industrial conditions vastly 
better than they had been for years, the price of wheat 
ranged from 94.1 cents in July to $1.266 in April. What is 
true from month to month is likewise true from year to 
year. From 1927 to 1937 the price of wheat in July ranged 
from a high of $1.273 to a low of 35.6 cents in 1932. 

In the case of hogs it will be noted that they fluctuated 
from $2.82 per hundred in June of 1932 to a high for the year 
of $4.23 in July. In 1935, which was a substantially better 
year for all farmers, the price of hogs ranged from a low of 
$6.87 in January to a high of $10.29 per hundred in Septem- 
ber. The same thing that is true of wheat is likewise true 
of hogs from year to year, because we find that in January— 
and I wish to remind you I have selected all of these months 
at random—the same conditions prevailing in other months 
of the year, the price ranged from $10.97 per hundred in 1927 
to $2.68 per hundred in the same month of 1933. 

Now, my friends, I ask you frankly, is it any wonder we 
have a farm problem? I ask you if it is any wonder that 
farm bankruptcy is prevalent throughout the land, espe- 
cially when you keep in mind that most producers of raw 
products have only a few sales per year, and unless they are 
better guessers than the average roller of dice or stock- 
market gamblers, the chances are that at least half or more 
of them will innocently select low months of the year in 
which to make their sales, having no way of determining 
whether or not price levels are going up or down in the weeks 
to come. 

I have called to mind this particular thought and cited 
these illustrations, there being many more in connection with 
every farm product to illustrate as vividly as I can how im- 
portant for us to avoid as much bickering as possible over 
details and methods involved in farm legislation and work 
toward a permanent constructive program. It is time to stop 
this business of expecting farmers to be successful palm 
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readers and gamblers in addition to masters of the eccen- 
tricities of nature and offer them some stability of farm 
prices as security for their operations. It should be evident 
to every Member of the House and Senate that we cannot 
be assured of prosperity for our producers of raw products 
until we reach that goal. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GEARHART: pege D line 6, after the 


trary eee e in deter- 
mining the acreage allotment for cotton in irrigated States or 
irrigated counties within States, the basis shall not be less than 
the acreage planted to cotton in the year immediately preceding 
the calendar year in which the national acreage allotment is deter- 
mined plus the acreage diverted under the agricultural conservation 
program.” 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I note there is an erro- 
neous use of the word “bill” in the first line of the amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that that word may be 
ee to “act” in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I beseech the sympa- 
thy of all Members in the consideration of this amendment. 
Unless this amendment, or one similar to it is agreed to, the 
further cultivation of cotton in Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, west Texas, and parts of Missouri will be destroyed. 
Unless the unconscionable application of the cruel and in- 
defensible provisions of this bill are ameliorated, a great 
industry which has offered great promise in our Southwestern 
Commonwealths will become just a memory. Not only will 
the cultivation of cotton be destroyed as an important in- 
dustry but 100,000 people will be deprived of employment. 
Great business institutions which have grown up around 
these cotton plantations will pass from the scene. I refer 
particularly to 5 great cotton-oil-crushing organizations and 
120 places where cotton is compressed. 

If the bill drafters had in mind the destruction of cotton 
in the irrigated areas when they drew this measure, they 
could not have possibly drawn it more expertly to accom- 
plish their aim than the way they did. The bill provides 
that acreage shall be reduced—not production but acreage 
shall be reduced—through the operation of control pro- 
visions. So they set about reducing acres, not by deter- 
mining upon an appropriate national cotton acreage to be 
apportioned equitably among the several States in accord- 
ance with the production figures of 1937; but, on the con- 
trary, they devise a most complicated formula which 
operates disastrously against certain States and unfairly in 
favor of other States. By reason of the operation of this 
unconscionable formula California must suffer a reduction 
of 61 percent of its 1937 acres, whereas Oklahoma, under the 
same formula, will merely be called upon to sacrifice 3 per- 
cent of its acreage of the same year. The States in the old 
Cotton Belt are similarly favored as is the most fortunate 
State of Oklahoma. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, and the other Members of the 
House, are you going to give the stamp of approval to such 
an iniquitous thing as that? Can you find it in your hearts 
to approve a formula which will cut 61 percent of Cal- 
ifornia’s acreage and favor the Southern States by cutting 
down their acreage not more than from 3 to 15, 16 to 19 
percent? That is exactly what the bill will do to the cul- 
tivation of cotton in California. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I want to talk more about this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is desirable from the social standpoint 
that cotton cultivation in California shail be increased. 
There we pay a wage of $2.68 to those who pick our cotton 
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as against an average wage of $1.08 paid in the older cotton 
States. In California, through the utilization of expensive 
irrigation works, we are able to produce on these California 
acres better than a bale to the acre, whereas in the old 
Cotton Belt of the old South, under the conditions existing 
there, only one-third to one-half of a bale to the acre can 
be harvested from the acre unit. I mention that, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it emphasizes the indefensible discrimination 
which this hated formula will impose upon the producers of 
cotton in the western irrigated areas. When you take one 
acre of California cotton land out of production, you take 
better than one bale out. of production. When you take an 
acre out of production in the old Southern States you take 
only one-third to one-half of a bale out of existence. Again 
is revealed the diabolical cleverness of this base conspiracy 
to destroy the cultivation of cotton in the Golden State. 
Not only do they deprive us of 61 percent of our expensively 
prepared acres, but they, in unequal exchange, yield but 
one bale to our three. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. In this plea Iam as an American merely 
asking from you American fair play; asking from you justice; 
asking from you no more than you would ask from me if con- 
ditions were reversed. It is a plea for justice, for fairness, 
and for equality for each of our American States, composing, 
as they do, a family of Commonwealths. Should California 
be singled out for destruction? Should we take these extreme 
and unfair measures to destroy a most promising industry in 
our Southwestern States? How absurd it becomes when we 
recall that California raises but 3 percent of the cotton 
production of the United States. Does this small insignifi- 
cant 3 percent of the cotton production of the United States 
throw terror into the hearts of the brave men of the South, 
who have distinguished themselves through all of the pages 
of American history as men unafraid? What is it in this 
3 percent that throws terror into the hearts of you of the 
Old South; you, the proud descendants of those intrepid 
heroes of the yesteryears, whose intrepid exploits command 
the respect and compel the admiration of a remembering 
world? I ask you to remember your yesterdays as I appeal 
to you merely to allow us to continue in this business on an 
equality with every other section of the country. 

We believe in reduction. We believe in control. We will 
go alongwith you. But we ask that we be allowed to go 
along er the same reduction, the same control; to play the 
game under the same fair rules under which you are willing 
to govern yourselves—as brothers and coworkers in a great 
enterprise. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not a fact the State of California 
established its acreage in cotton within the last 2 or 3 or 5 
years at a time when the other parts of the Nation were 
seeking to prevent the large surplus which has now accu- 
mulated? 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes; California, in its turn, elected to 
exercise its same constitutional right to enter business which 
North Carolina, a few years before, chose to enter upon. 

Mr. COOLEY. Now you want a different rule for Cali- 
fornia, one which would not be applicable to other sections 
of the country. 

Mr. GEARHART. I want a rule which will apply equally 
to every State in this Nation. It is the drafters of this bill, 
through the application of an ingenious formula, that would 
impose a cruel special treatment upon California. We 
abhor it. 

Mr. COOLEY. But you want a special rule for California. 

Mr. GEARHART. No; we want the same rule of fairness 
for acre reduction which you are willing to reduce your 
acreage by—one that shall operate equally, without dis- 
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crimination against or for any part of our country. Those 
who framed this bill did not devise this formula for any 
purpose other than that of compelling California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and West Texas to get out of the cotton busi- 
ness. If you want to reduce acreage, do it so it shall affect 


all alike. If you want to reduce acreage from 33,736,000 
acres to 28,000,000 acres, let every State contribute the same 
percent of its 1937 production. That is fairness. California 
asks that kind of legislation. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will the gentleman explain why it is that 
California is being discriminated against? Is it because of 
the 5-year average yield basis, as provided in this bill? 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes. There is another reason, I may 
say to the gentleman from Oklahoma. California in its cot- 
ton fields is furnishing employment this year to 50,000 Okla- 
homans, refugees from the Dust Bowl and its terrors. If 
the gentleman votes against this amendment he is voting 
to deprive his fellow Oklahomans of employment; to call 
the men back to Oklahoma; to tell them he voted them out 
of a chance to make a living on the hospitable soil of a great 
State that had generously offered them asylum in the days 
of their adversity and distress. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it sometimes seems that when you try to 
help a man you get hit in the neck, as the expression goes. 
As a matter of fact, practically all the bills which have here- 
tofore been submitted have had a 10-year basis. We took 
the 5-year basis, which is just the time within which the 
adjustment program has been operating. We have all the 
States come in on the same basis and give them the average 
5-year tillage during the previous 5-year period. 

The effect of this amendment would be to set California off 
in a place by herself. While the other States would be con- 
fined to the 5-year average, California would have the privi- 
lege of planting and getting payments upon all she wanted 
up to the amount she planted this year, and then, as the 
allotments are to be made every year, she could put in each 
year all she wanted. Under this bill we make the allotment 
by taking the immediately preceding 5 years. If a man has 
new land he can get into the program. If a State has new 
land it can get into the program. If the land had been in 
cultivation 3 years, the allotment would get three-fourths, 
the next year four-fifths, and would be the full amount 
the fifth year. 

This is a very fair provision, because it is not arbitrary 
like the former provisions, which took a series of years and 
made that basis absolute. We have a new allotment every 
year, and take the tilled acreage of the immediately pre- 
ceding 5 years. Therefore, a State which has no production 
at all could gradually get into the program under this pro- 
vision, However, if you adopt the amendment of the gentle- 
man from California, California would be practically the 
only State which would have the privilege of planting all 
it wanted to all the time, with a premium offered for 
planting. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. GEARHART. Is it not true that under this re- 
duction program, in the form contained in the bill, Cali- 
fornia’s production of 1937 will be reduced from 614,000 
bales to 238,000 bales, or 61 percent, whereas the average 
reduction other States will suffer will be less than 20 per- 
cent? 

Mr. JONES. No; that is not correct at all. The figures 
may be accurate so far as getting soil-conservation payments 
are concerned. 

Mr. GEARHART. I have the figures here from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Mr. JONES. She would not get her payments except on 
the percentage that she had grown on an average for 5 years, 
but she could grow cotton and receive her premiums during 
the intervening years. There will not be any allotment for 
marketing-quota purposes made next year, so you would 
have 3 years then; and not until a quota is voted would allot- 
ments for that purpose affect her at all. 

Mr. GEARHART. With penalties? 

Mr. JONES. You would not have any penalties until year 
after next since there are no marketing quotas for next year. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Grange at its recent conven- 
tion in Harrisburg, attended by over 12,000 farm people from 
35 States, enjoined its friends to— 

Continue the soil-conservation program to help the farmer im- 


prove his land and diversify his crops, but not as a means toward 
production control— 


And to— 


Permit no legislation to be enacted which will result in either 
immediate or eventual regimentation of the American farmer. 

It is clear that this bill violates both of these planks of the 
Grange platform. If passed, it will do the very things which 
they condemn. 

I have not heard from any farmers in my district about this 
legislation since this special session of Congress convened, 
but I talked with them and with the men in charge of the 
administration of the soil-conservation program in Kent 
County, my home county, before coming back to Washington 
for the session, and I am convinced that the position of the 
National Grange represents the prevailing sentiment of the 
farmers and those most familiar and sympathetic with the 
farm problem in my district. They favor the continuation of 
the soil-conservation program but are opposed to regimenta- 
tion or compulsory control, such as this bill contemplates, the 
same as the Grange is opposed to it. 

The longer this debate has continued and the more one 
hears the bill discussed on the floor and in the corridors, the 
more he wonders who, if anyone, really favors the passage of 
it, particularly in the form in which it is presented to us. 
No one has endorsed it wholeheartedly in the debate, and it 
is stated that the American Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, and the Farmers’ Union, the three leading farm or- 
ganizations of the country, are all, for one reason or another, 
opposed to it. Unless it is changed during the consideration 
of it under the 5-minute rule much more than I expect it to 
be, I shall vote against it. 

In view of that situation, the recommendation of the 
Washington representative of the National Grange, Mr. Fred 
Brenckman, in the letter addressed to the Members of the 
House November 30, to recommit the bill is particularly 
pertinent and sensible. In that letter he says: 

In the opinion of the National Grange, both House and Senate 
bills should be referred back to committee and stripped of their 
compulsory features, In planning a long-time program for agri- 
culture, we should not begrudge the time nor the patience that is 
necessary to make it sound, workable, and constitutional. 

I subscribe to that sentiment. It is conceded that this 
bill will not affect materially one way or the other the soil- 
conservation legislation or program now in effect. It does 
not take away or add to that program or the actual or 
potential benefits received under it, but it proposes to make 
use of the soil-conservation program for the purpose of 
controlling production. It would use it in the very way 
which the National Grange recommends against and in a way 
which, I believe, the great majority of farmers in my district 
would be opposed to. 

I discussed the soil-conservation program as it is carried 
out in Kent County with the members of the committee 
responsible for its administration before coming back to 
Washington. They believe that the farmers need the help 
which it gives in order to survive and maintain themselves 
under existing economic conditions. I subscribe to that con- 
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clusion and favor the continuation of it and shall support 
the appropriations necessary to continue it in effect. 

In this connection, I submit the following data furnished 
me by the Department of Agriculture relative to the soil- 
conservation program as it affects the Fifth Congressional 
District of Michigan, which I have the honor to represent. 

The total gross payments to the farmers in the two coun- 
ties of the district, in carrying out the 1936 program, were 
$229,000, of which the farmers in Kent County received 
$162,600 and those in Ottawa County $66,400. There were 
3,093 applications for payment submitted by producers in 
Kent County, representing an acreage of about 370,000, or 84 
percent of all farm land in the county and 60 percent of 
the farmers. 

In Ottawa County there were 1,282 applicattons for pay- 
ment submitted by producers, representing an acreage of 
119,275, or 46 percent of all farm land and 32 percent of 
the farmers. 

As far as the 1937 program is concerned, there have been 
up to date in Kent County 2,986 requests for inspections, 
which, I am told, are usually followed by application for 
participation and payment; and in Ottawa County 1,833 such 
requests for inspection have been filed to date. These early 
requests for inspection, I am told by the Department, indi- 
cate a much greater number of applicants in both counties 
in 1937 over 1936. 

I am further told that the gross payments include admin- 
istrative expenses, as well as what is paid direct to the 
farmers, but what percentage goes for expenses I do not 
know. 

The Kent County administrative committee told me that 
the checks to the farmers in the county varied from as low 
as 19 cents to as high as $900. 

The legislative situation in the House is such that one is 
almost obliged to consider the wage and hour bill in con- 
nection with this farm legislation. 

It is difficult to find anyone who is willing to endorse 
either the wage and hour bill or this farm bill, as they are 
now written, and no one familiar with the legislative proc- 
esses of Congress is optimistic enough to think that either 
one can be perfected on the floor of the House. 

They are both important and involved and neither one has 
been well thought out or is satisfactory. They ought to be 
recommitted to the respective committees having jurisdic- 
tion of them for further study and consideration. 

What Mr. Brenckman, the Washington representative of 
the National Grange, said in regard to the farm bill applies 
equally to the wage and hour bill, namely, that in planning 
a long-time program for labor and industry we should “not 
begrudge the time nor the patience that is necessary to make 
it sound, workable, and constitutional.” 

The rules provide that the names attached to a discharge 
petition shall not be disclosed until 218 Members have signed 
it, but there has been sufficient discussion in the public press 
and by word of mouth in the corridors of the wage and hour 
discharge petition and what has been going on in connection 
with it, to justify the House in taking judicial notice of some 
of the things that have taken place. Here are these two bills, 
the farm bill and the wage and hour bill, which no one ap- 
parently is for as they are presented to us, but we are told 
that the proponents of the two measures are entering into 
trades in order to get them passed. I have never been a legis- 
lative trader. I like to feel that every piece of legislation 
should stand on its own. This farm bill ought to be passed 
or defeated on its merits or lack of merit. The same is true 
of the wage and hour bill. If they are good, it ought not 
be necessary to enter into any unholy or other alliance to pass 
them. If they are bad, they should be defeated in spite of 
any such alliance. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to second the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague from California with regard to the 
effect on the irrigated region of the Southwest which this 
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bill in its present form would have. I also want to reaffirm 
or confirm his statement that a great many folk have come 
out of the region to the east of us, or out of the Dust Bowl, 
into Arizona as well as into California. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee was hardly 
correct when he said the provisions of this amendment 
would apply only to California. They would apply to the 
entire irrigated region of the Southwest. I have in my 
hand here a sheaf of telegrams which came to my desk 
this morning. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona, Yes. 

Mr, ZIMMERMAN. The statement has been made that 
this amendment applied to States like Missouri. The gen- 
tleman will admit that the provisions of this amendment 
would in nowise apply to new lands in Missouri, because 
there is no irrigation in Missouri. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Or to new lands else. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. No; it would not. As I 
understand it, the amendment would apply to the irrigated 
sections only. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but may I suggest in that connection 
that in the old Triple A Arizona and California, and per- 
haps one other State, came in and urged us to give an 
exemption of a certain number of acres to each State, be- 
cause they had already planted, and now they want that 
enlarged. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I recognize, Mr. Chairman, 
it seems that we are asking special privileges, but that is 
more seeming than real. I saw an ominous shake of the 
head of a great many men when the word “irrigation” was 
used in the amendment. I know perfectly well what you 
are thinking and I want to point out to my friends in this 
House that a great deal of this cotton now grown in my 
State is not under gravity irrigation from any dam which 
has been paid for by Uncle Sam. Much new land has been 
planted within the last 2 or 3 years and thousands of acres 
watered by pumping through cheap power. Even Diesel 
engine power has made it possible for us to irrigate a lot of 
land in Arizona in this way. Expensive dams on rivers is 
only one way we get water onto the desert. 

Now, as I said a moment ago, if the Boileau amendment 
should be adopted, it means a great deal of acreage that 
has been applied to cotton will be taken out of production, 
and the farmers cannot apply it to any other soil-depleting 
crop or turn it to dairying. What will they do? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Not just now, please. 

I have one man in mind who will have his acreage cut to 
15 percent of the amount that he used this year. He cannot 
pay the cost of $50 an acre which he has already invested 
in that land, and that acreage is going to revert to desert. 

In my home county of Maricopa there are now 10,000 
school children who were not there 4 years ago. Of this 
number 5,000 have come from States like Oklahoma and 
Texas and other regions to the east of us. These people 
have come to Arizona and they have tried to make new 
homes in a new land, and unless you modify this present 
bill by some such amendment as my colleague from Cali- 
fornia has proposed you are going to make it impossible for 
these folk to earn a living. 

We are willing to take our due reduction. In offering an 
amendment to apply only to irrigated areas we do not want 
to interfere with the provisions of this bill as applied to 
the whole cotton empire. What we would like to have is 
an equality of opportunity. What seems to you to be a 
discrimination is really not a discrimination. We are dis- 
criminated against by the terms of the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON and Mr. COOLEY rose. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Do I understand that the 
justification for wanting special privileges for Arizona and 
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California is because of the influx of population from Okla- 
homa and other States? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. That is only one of the jus- 
tifications. These folk have come West to make a new 
start. A telegram I have in my hand here speaks of those 
who have come into my State and are now making a decent 
living. They have come from some place farther east, and 
if you do not modify this bill, these people will not be able 
to take care of themselyes and will become objects of charity 
in Arizona or go back to the old homes and be objects of 
charity there. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment and move to strike out the last three words. 
The problem in the irrigated sections is entirely different 
from the problem of growing cotton in the South, where 
you have your general rainfall and nature takes care of you. 
Let me say this to those who in the past were prejudiced 
against irrigation, that there is no section in California 
raising cotton today that is being raised upon a section that 
has been made possible through Government contribution 
to irrigation or the building of the dam or other waterway. 
There are only two sections in California thet raise cotton— 
the Central Valley section and the Imperial Valley section— 
and all of the cotton that we raise under the irrigation 
system is raised under systems that were privately built and 
are privately owned, and these projects have been made 
possible only through private capital and by the movement 
of people into these districts. This movement of the people 
has taken place very rapidly in the last 2 years, because 
these folks have come from the cotton-raising sections of the 
South, from Oklahoma, Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia 
even, and have come into the State of California to do the 
only thing they know how to do, and that is to raise cotton. 
There are 600,000 acres in cotton now in California, and 
this has risen to this figure only in the last few years. If 
you compel us to abide by the historical provisions, as in 
this bill made, that is what our average might be over the 
last 5 years, you would not give us more than what my 
colleague from California says you would have to take from 
us, that is, 61 percent of the acreage now planted in cotton. 

We plant today only 3 percent of the cotton produced in 
the United States, and yet our cotton raising is most expen- 
sive. It is very productive to those who are in that business. 
They have spent a tremendous sum of money. You cannot 
raise irrigated cotton without spending a lot of money, or 
without paying for 4 lot of expensive machinery, and the 
investment of these people would be wiped out, and they 
would be made paupers tomorrow, if we have to abide by the 
yardstick as set down in this bill that we have under consid- 
eration. 

There is one more point I want to make. There has been 
much talk in recent years about taking people off non- 
productive land and bringing them into areas more produc- 
tive under conditions where the tenant as well as the owner 
can make a decent living. To California these people have 
come, and they find that they can make a decent living 
planting cotton. It is more economical now to do it in Cali- 
fornia. They can produce a bale of cotton per acre, and we 
can pay $2.80 a day for labor in California and still make 
money and a living for the tenant as well as for the owner 
of the property. Would it not be better if all cotton were 
raised in California under such conditions, than to raise it 
under pauperized conditions in another section of the 
country? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. We have precisely the same situation in my 
State under the tobacco clause in this bill, and the gentle- 
man from California is right. We should not give a monop- 
oly to one or two States of the Union to grow exclusively a 
farm product. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. 1 thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. If this limitation and reduc- 
tion were of bales of cotton produced rather than by acreage 
cotton planted, I think it would be more effective, but since 
the reduction is of acreage rather than bales, the gentleman’s 
country gets more benefits than my section, because you pro- 
duce a bale to a bale and a half to an acre where we produce 
from a half to a third to the acre. This bill is upon acreage 
reduction rather than bale reduction, which gives California 
the advantage, and your producers have no right to com- 
plain. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. As I pointed out, when you take 1 
acre away from us, you are taking employment away from 
us, and the possibility of giving employment and the possi- 
bility of making a living on these farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. GEARHART) there were—ayes 73, noes 111. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. So many as favor taking this vote by 
tellers will stand and remain standing until counted. 
[After counting.] Twenty-one Members have risen, a sufi- 
cient number. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the 
request for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request for 
tellers is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, is it proper that a re- 
quest for teliers be withdrawn after the count has been 
announced? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gen- 
tleman from California, by unanimous consent, withdrew 
his request. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I object to the request being withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Minnesota comes too late. The 
amendment is rejected. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMASON of Texas: On page 6, line 
17, beginning with the word “the”, strike out down to and in- 
2 the word “five,” in line 20, and insert in lieu thereof the 

“The allotment to any farm on which cotton has been planted 
during not more than 2 of such years shall be one-half that which 
would otherwise be made. The allotment to any farm on which 
cotton has been planted during 3 of such years shall be three- 
quarters, and if planted during 4 of such years shall be four- 
fifths of the farm allotment which would otherwise be made.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have collaborated with 
members of the committee, and that amendment is satis- 
factory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp of Mississippi: On page 4, line 
21, hg? the second word “and”, insert “(except in the case of 
cotton).” 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, that is a per- 
fecting amendment, and it is agreed to by the committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed by my colleague 
from Mississippi, and I say it with all deference, it strikes 
me would wreck the bill we have under consideration. If 
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you.will turn to page 4, paragraph (c), beginning in line 19, 
and read through the paragraph, I think there can be no 
escape from that conclusion. 

My colleague from Mississippi has offered two amend- 
ments to the said paragraphs, and has withdrawn them. 
I think that is evidence of the fact that they were rather 
hastily prepared. The amendment that we now have under 
consideration is just as defective as the two which he volun- 
tarily withdrew. 

In section (c) on page 4 we have a yardstick for de- 
termining acreage allotments under this section in the case 
of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and field corn; and that 
yardstick for the Nation, States, and counties is—and I 
quote—as follows: 

The National and State allotments and allotments to counties 
or other administrative areas shall be determined annually on the 
basis of the acreage devoted to the production of the commodity. 

The amendment offered by my colleague inserts after the 
word “States” in line 21 “except cotton.” In other words, 
there will be no yardstick for a State allotment of cotton. 
There will remain a yardstick—— 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? If the gentleman 
will read the text of the amendment, he will find that the 
exception only applies to the county allotment and makes 
it conform to the amendment which the House has already 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amendment be again reported, so that we may definitely 
know whether it is limited to allotments to counties. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment offered by Mr. 
Forp of Mississippi. 

Mr. JONES. That does not affect State and National 
allotments which come 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree that the amendment ex- 
cepts cotton from the basis for county allotment, but there 
will be no yardstick whatsoever for the allotment of cotton 
as among counties in a State if the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. JONES. That is true; but the House has voted an 
amendment which eliminates county allotments. This makes 
it conform. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate that the House has 
adopted an amendment to paragraph (3), page 6, beginning 
with line 5, offered by my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. 
Forp], and the amendment leaves this bill absolutely with- 
out any yardstick as between counties for the allotment of 
cotton. The remedy is to take the amendment already 
adopted out in conference, if I might suggest it, rather than 
destroy the bill by undertaking to amend it in the essential 
provision that we now have under consideration. In other 
words, the amendment already offered by my colleague and 
adopted, in all deference, undertook, as he stated, to correct 
inequalities between growers—inequalities in counties. Under 
the terms of that amendment a county with 1 percent of 
its acreage in cotton would automatically be given in Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and other States the same percentage of 
cotton acreage given to every other county, including coun- 
ties with 60 percent of the acreage in cotton. There would 
be disruption of the cotton program. I repeat, it would 
wreck the bill. It would necessitate moving populations 
from one part of a State to another, from one county to 
another, and would prevent the State from producing its 
allotment. I agree that the amendment under consideration 
would make this section that gives us a yardstick for the 
allotment between counties conform to his amendment, pre- 
viously adopted, but it would probably injure rather than 
help the small grower, and especially the grower who has 
diversified. The conformity would result in no rule or yard- 
stick, and, in many cases, no production. 

I submit that the amendment of my colleague already 
adopted should be defeated in the House or come out in 
conference, and that we should not repeat one mistake by 
making another mistake by adopting the amendment under 
consideration. I urge that this amendment be defeated. 

I extend my remarks by calling attention to the fact that 
the language beginning with line 5 on page 6 and concluding 
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with the word “area” in line 17, has been eliminated from 
the bill. This language is as follows: 

(3) In the case of cotton, 95 percent of the State acreage 
allotment shall be apportioned annually by the Secretary to the 
counties and other administrative areas in the State. The allot- 
ment to any county or other local administrative area shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary, through the local com- 
mittee, among the farms within such county or area, on which 
cotton has been planted at least once during the 5 years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which the allotment is made, so 
that the allotment of each farm shall be a prescribed percentage 
of the average (during such 5-year period) of the tilled acres of 
the farm, which percentage shall be the same for all farms in the 
county or area. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Forp of Mississippi was 
inserted in lieu of this language, and it is as follows: 

(3) In the case of cotton, 95 percent of oe State acreage allot- 
ment shall be apportioned ‘annually by the Secretary among the 
farms within the State on which cotton has been planted at least 
once during the 5 years immediately preceding the year for which 
the allotment is made, so that the allotment of each farm shall 
be a prescribed percentage of the average (during such 5-year 
period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage shall be 
the same for all farms in the State. 

The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones], opposed the amendment. He pointed out 
that, if adopted, there would be no yardstick for allotments 
among counties and in the States. The Committee of the 
Whole made a mistake in overruling the chairman. The 
adoption of the amendment illustrates the fact that amend- 
ments proposed from the floor should be most carefully con- 
sidered. A bill can be easily destroyed by ill-considered 
amendments. 

The language of the bill stricken out provides a definite 
yardstick for allocation between counties. The apportion- 
ments are made by the Secretary through the local commit- 
tee. It is significant that there is no mention of the local 
committee in the Ford amendment. Apportionment by the 
local committee has been eliminated. The small farmer and 
the large farmer must deal with the Secretary at Washington. 
The whole structure of the bill was to bring the control of 
the program home to the farmer, if possible. The amend- 
ment by my colleague places the entire matter with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. It was inconvenient to go to the court- 
house at the county seat. It will be more inconvenient for the 
small, as well as the large, farmers to come to Washington to 
confer with the Secretary. 

Again, there are provisions in the bill for appeals from 
the allotments of the county committee. No provision is 
made for an appeal from the allotment of the Secretary. 

The amendment is most unfair to the Secretary. He 
is given no criterion; he is furnished with no definite rule 
in the making of allocations. Whether cotton has been 
grown or whether dairy products have been grown, the 
amendment provides that each farm on which cotton has 
been grown, whether the percentage be small or large 
throughout the State, shall have the same percentage of 
cotton. No reference is made to counties in the amend- 
ment of Mr. Forp. The language respecting allotment be- 
tween counties was stricken out of the bill by the adoption 
of his amendment. 

There is necessity for a basis for the national allotment 
and for the State allotment. The rule is not changed, but 
when it comes to allotments within the State the definite 
yardstick proposed by the bill is eliminated and no yard- 
stick at all is proposed. The matter is left entirely in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. Counties and farms 
therein may be allotted cotton and they may not grow it. 
The quota allowed to the State might be frozen. Under the 
language of the amendment of my distinguished colleague 
the State might not be able to grow its allotment. There 
are counties in Mississippi where 2 percent of the tilled 
acreage only is planted to cotton. There is no way to 


force these counties to grow cotton. There is no provision 
made for transferring to other counties their mandatory 
allotment under the amendment of Mr. Forp. 

It was urged that the amendment was in behalf of the 
small grower, whether he be tenant or sharecropper, The 
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purpose to aid him may be defeated. After careful thought 
the committee provided for equality. There are alluvial or 
delta areas in some counties in Mississippi. They will con- 
stitute separate areas; they would be given their quota by 
the county committee. Every farm in that area with a 
similar production would be given equal treatment. The 
farms in the upland areas would be given similar treatment. 

The same number of acres of fertile land will produce more 
than the same number of acres of worn-out or upland land. 
The small farmer with the fertile acres will therefore have 
an advantage over the small farmer with unproductive areas. 
land as the grower on lowlands he must have more acres. 

If the small farmer is to make as much cotton on the upland 
I emphasize that the very purpose of the amendment may 
be defeated because the small grower would not be helped 
and the State would lose its allotment. 

Under the bill there is a definite rule or yardstick for the 
allotment of wheat, rice, tobacco, and field corn. No rep- 
resentative from those belts proposed the unworkable, dis- 
criminatory amendment under consideration. As disclosed, 
the representatives of the other belts were prudent enough to 
insist that there be a yardstick for them and are wise 
enough in legislative procedure to know that first and last, 
ie or later, a definite yardstick is better than no yardstick 
at 

In States where the other commodities are grown, there are 
alluvial lands and there are upland lands; there are valleys 
and there are hills; there are fertile lands and there are 
unproductive lands, yet no representative from these areas 
has insisted that the definite yardstick or rule for allocations 
between counties and the very wholesome provision for ad- 
ministrative areas provided by the bill should be eliminated 
insofar as other commodities are concerned. 

Under the theory of the bill, allotments among the States 
and allotments among the counties were based upon the 
acreage devoted to the production of cotton. It was fair to 
all of the States and all of the counties. Consideration would 
have been given to all those counties that have been growing 
cotton. The bill provided in many ways for the farmer who 
had diversified, at the same time it adopted the best rule that 
the committee could devise to do justice among counties. The 
purpose has not been to transfer the production of cotton 
from one county to another. The theory of the bill is to 
maintain the production in the counties where it has been 
carried on. 

It is inconceivable to me that a yardstick or rule for allo- 
cation among counties is in order respecting all commodities 
except cotton, and yet the amendment already adopted to be 
perfected by the adoption of the pending amendment, refers 
to acreage alone. No consideration is given to production. 
Untold discrimination against farmers, both large and small, 
will result. 

I advocate no aid for the large grower of cotton that is 
not accorded to the small grower. I advocate no benefits for 
the owner that are not accorded to the sharecropper and 
the tenant. Generally, large cotton farms are an aggregation 
of tenants and sharecroppers. Wherever production is cur- 
tailed it means that other crops must be grown. If the acres 
are reduced in California or Mississippi it means certain 
readjustments. 

The bill under consideration, in an effort to protect the 
small grower, contains a provision that not more than 60 
percent of the tilled acreage can be grown to cotton. This 
applies to valley and hill land. I am advised that an amend- 
ment is to be offered exempting 1,500 pounds of lint cotton 
to every grower. Certainly this is for the benefit of the 
small grower. 

In the valleys in all of the States of the South the lands 
are adaptable to the cultivation of cotton. If cotton cannot 
be grown, if these lands are to be idle, highways will not be 
constructed and schools will not be maintained in the upland 
or hill counties for the fertile and productive lands pay a 
large part of the States’ taxes. 

All cotton farmers in all of the States should have equal 
treatment. Allocations among the States and among 
counties under the theory of the bill are based upon pro- 
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duction. The discriminations have been within the counties. 
The bill contemplates that the county committees shall 
treat all upland lands alike and all bottom lands alike. 
All growers during the past 5 and the past 10 years are 
to be treated alike. The adoption of the pending amend- 
ment, without any rule or yardstick for the allocation among 
counties, will disrupt the economic structure in practically 
every cotton-growing State. It costs money to convert a 
corn plantation into a cotton plantation; it requires many 
improvements. It costs much to provide for shifts in popu- 
lation from one county and from one State to another. 
The amendment would result in much expenditure, many 
discriminations, and in the loss of cotton production to 
practically every cotton-growing State by freezing cotton 
production in allowing the same number of acres of cotton 
to all of the tilled lands in the entire State, whether cotton 
can be economically produced as a money crop in all of 
the counties or not. 

There must be a reduction in cotton acres. All should 
be treated alike and all should be given similar production. 
Unless a rule or yardstick is provided, uncertainties and dis- 
criminations will result. -I trust that the House will reject 
both the original and perfecting amendments proposed by 
my colleague, Mr. Forp. If retained, they will make the 
cotton provisions unworkable and would thus destroy the 
cotton program. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi has 
already spoken on the amendment. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I do not favor the adoption 
of the amendment, but I think this amendment should be 
adopted to make the bill conform to the action of the House. 
I think that is fair. [Applause.] If the House, when it 
comes to a separate vote, sees fit to strike them out they 
can strike both out as well as one. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. On page 4, line 20, has the word “cotton” 
been stricken in any amendment? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will it be any different under the operation 
of this amendment? 

Mr. JONES. No; this is just the county allotment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would it make any difference with the word 
“cotton” remaining in line 25 on the same page? 

Mr. JONES. No; because that is just the 5-year basis 
with respect to States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Zmummerman: Amend subsection 1 of 
section (c) of section 2 as follows: On page 5, strike out all of line 
6 after the word “and” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“trends in increase or decrease in cotton acreage and adaptability 
of soil for cotton production.” 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I talked 
to you for a few minutes about the inequalities and injustices 
which had been rendered my State in the matter of State 
allotment of cotton. This amendment is offered with the 
hope that it will be adopted and that it will in some degree 
enable us to remedy this inequality and injustice. 

The situation in my State is this: We have been produc- 
ing cotton in Missouri for a long time, almost as long as the 
Mississippi Valley has been inhabited. New Madrid in my 
district is one of the oldest towns in the Mississippi Valley 
and has existed under the flags of three foreign nations— 
a very interesting story, indeed. We are not a new cotton- 
producing State, but it so happens that in Missouri about 
eight counties are in the so-called delta section and comprise 
the area where cotton is the chief money crop. Originally, 
much of that land was covered by vast hardwood forests. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
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Some of you, no doubt, have recently read about the largest 
oak tree in the world, which happens to be located in my 
district down in Mississippi County. Before these lands 
were ever cleared and put into cultivation, and long before 
any farm program was inaugurated by the Government, 
drainage districts were organized in this section and the 
land was drained at great expense and cost to the land- 
owners. It might be of interest to some of you to know 
that the largest drainage district in the world is located in 
my congressional district, the Little River drainage district, 
which is over 100 miles long. More dirt was moved in con- 
structing the works of that drainage district than in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

After the timber was cut from these lands and marketed, 
the land was placed on the market for agricultural pur- 
poses; and, as I told you yesterday, people have come there 
in recent years from all sections of the country and have 
bought land, cleared farms, and established homes. But, 
Mr. Chairman, bear in mind that the percentage of land 
that has been put into cultivation within the last couple of 
years is very high when compared with the acreage which 
we had in cultivation some years ago. For this reason, 
unless some consideration is given to the new land situation, 
Missouri will, when the State allotment is made under this 
program, be unjustly discriminated against, as we have been 
in the past. 

I call attention to the further fact that when this cotton 
program started there was in fact no allotment of cotton to 
the State of Missouri because those who prepared the cotton 
program did not know that Missouri was one of the greatest 
producing States in the Union. As I told you yesterday, the 
production of cotton in Missouri is greater than in any State 
in the Union except in the States with irrigated districts. 

Mr. Chairman, the only way we can get away from the 
injustice of the 5-year plan set out in this bill is to adopt 
the provisions of this simple amendment which requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take into consideration trends in 
increasing or decreasing acreage and the adaptability of the 
land for the growing of cotton. That is the only factor that 
can be taken into consideration to do justice to the people 
of my State and to the people of northeast Arkansas where 
my colleague, Judge Driver, lives. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. It will not do 
violence to this program in any way but will just give us 
a fair chance under the program. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. In opposing this amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
I only desire to call attention to the fact that we already 
have the term “trends of acreage” in the bill. Rather 
than have an indefinite term like that used in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, we placed 
a provision in the bill that sets aside 24% percent of the 
total allotment that may be used for new acreage and new 
production. Two and a half percent of the allotment may 
be used for that purpose. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman will concede that 
because of the relatively small acreage of cotton land in 
Missouri before the program started coupled with this in- 
crease of cotton acreage due to the clearing up of these 
new lands, that 24% percent would be infinitesimally small 
and would do practically nothing for them. 

Mr. JONES. I call the attention of the gentleman and 
of the Members of the House to this provision of the bill 
through which we have taken care of new acreage, as we 
did the question raised by my friend from California, by 
having a separate annual allotment each year. Heretofore 
the bills have set a certain number of years and that 
became fixed. In fixing the new allotment the previous 
5-year planting will be taken into consideration. This will 
enable new land to be brought in gradually and will keep 
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from freezing the whole production area. In addition we 
hold back 2½ percent in each State for allotment in that 
State. The allotment for this purpose amounts to a good 
deal. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, in the case of Oklahoma 
a million acres have been diverted from cotton in the 
southern part of the State to wheat in the last 3 years. 
While cotton lands may be diverted to wheat, the wheat dis- 
trict, which I represent, cannot be diverted to cotton. Un- 
doubtedly when the quota from Oklahoma is fixed, the one- 
crop wheat district, which I represent, will suffer from the 
encroachments of the last 3 years and, I think, that would be 
true in the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. JONES. This bill takes care of that situation, in that 
where there is more than one of these soil-depleting crops, 
the two may be combined and together the average cannot 
exceed a prescribed percentage. Then the bill makes pro- 
vision for changes in trends in acreage, which would cover 
that proposition. The amount that is held back as a re- 
serve will also help to handle it, so that with the combina- 
tion of the three the situation will be very well taken care of. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. There are many projects in- 
volving new lands, such as drainage and irrigation districts, 
that have required the expenditure of a large amount of 
money and a great outlay has been made. In such cases 244 
percent is not enough. It ought to be at least 5. 

Mr. JONES. This is on an acreage basis. All of these 
allotments are changed from production to the acreage basis 
and that is where you get the advantage. All the irrigated 
areas will have an advantage and, it seems to me, instead 
of fighting this you would prefer this bill rather than another 
bill you might get. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have grave sympathy for the cause advo- 
cated by my distinguished colleague from Missouri. I know 
just what he is up against in this proposition, which he hopes 
to cure with this amendment. As a matter of fact I had 
prepared an amendment along similar lines myself. The 
problem of acreage, under these reduction programs, for the 
new farmer is most perplexing. 

I live in a district that formerly was covered, as I attempted 
to say yesterday, with virgin pine. The sawmills came in 
there and gradually cut out the timber. The result is that 
today there are thousands of people who were formerly en- 
gaged in the production of lumber; with these lands denuded 
of their timber and the sawmills gone they have nothing to 
turn to except the production of cotton. In other words, we 
are going through a transitory period from the production 
of lumber to agriculture or something else. We have to go 
to agriculture because we do not know where else to go. It 
is a grave problem which confronts my friend in the repre- 
sentation of his constituency, as it is in my case. 

I realize there is the 2%-percent provision here but, as 
the gentleman from Missouri stated, I doubt seriously 
whether that will amount to anything substantial in the 
way of relief for our constituents. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Committee on Agriculture will give consideration 
to the amendment. I know what the committee is up 
against. I know that it has done a good job in light of the 
problems the committee faced. I do not like to rise here in 
opposition to the wishes of the committee, but we have our 
own problems in our own particular districts that we have 
to consider and we must bring those problems to your 
attention. 

Can we afford to say to the former sawmill and factory 
worker that because you have not heretofore grown cotton 
that you are prohibited from engaging in that industry? 
What are they to do? Must they be forced into the relief 
rolls? 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ZIMMERMAN] 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN) there were—ayes 39, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


arecroppers acreage 
allotments that they would have received had they been planted to 
cotton for the full 5-year period.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, when the reading 
of the bill began under the 5-minute rule I sent to the Clerk’s 
desk the amendment just read, which merely provides that 
farmers on new farms in a county who have farmed their 
cotton acreage less than 5 years, and those farms are not 
greater in size than the average family-size farm for that 
county, these men shall receive the same acreage allotment 
as those who have farmed their cotton acreage for a period 
of 5 years or more. 

I present this amendment because there are 20,000 people 
living on cotton farms in my congressional district who 
will be disastrously affected if the amendment is not agreed 
to. In other words, the farm population in my district in- 
creased from 1920 to 1930 by 114,000 and that increase has 
continued. There are at least 20,000 people or more living 
on cotton farms in my district who will get just one-fifth or 
two-fifths, as the bill now provides, of the allotment that 
their neighbors will receive. This is very unfair. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment increase the allotment to the county or simply 
the distribution of the allotment in the county? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. The amendment would in no way 
discriminate against any other county. It would not affect 
the allotment which goes to the county; however, the 
amendment would provide that all farmers within the county 
who have been farming their lands for 1 year or more shall 
receive the same percentage basis of allotment. I offer the 
amendment in order to prevent that discrimination, unrest, 
and dissatisfaction which has prevailed under former pro- 
grams when a man across the road from his neighbor re- 
ceived entirely different consideration from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. MASSINGALE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I yield to the gentleman from 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Is it not true in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict that unless these people get a sufficient allotment to 
enable them to stay on the farm they will have to go back 
to the town and go on the dole? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. My able friend is correct. If this 
amendment is not adopted or the situation taken care of in 
conference before the passage of this bill, it will mean, in 
my judgment, that about 20,000 people in my district cannot 
possibly subsist under the situation provided for under this 
bill. This is nothing short of tragedy. 

Under the cotton system of farming, as everyone knows, 
about 7 farmers out of 10 are tenant farmers. Under this 
bill, if a tenant rents his farm from one landlord, he may 
get just two-fifths the allotment his neighbor will get who 
rents from another landlord whose land has been in cultiva- 
tion for more than 5 years. 
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Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will yield, I have offered a 
similar amendment, which I will withdraw if the committee 
will adopt this amendment, and I hope it will. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I thank the gentleman for his 
interest and cooperation. I know of his diligent labor in 
behalf of his people. I believe if we are going to have a 
just program we ought to consider the humanity involved 
in the program. We ought not to drive out of one county 
in my district to which I have reference, approximately 
2,000 people who have been on that land for only a short 
time, not because of any Government program, but in spite 
of the Government program, endeavoring to make a living 
for themselves. As I see it, it is going to be absolutely 
necessary to take care of these people somewhere, so why 
not let them have an allotment equivalent to the allotment 
of those who have been on their farms for 5 years, in order 
that they may be able to subsist. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman mentioned a while ago that 
this was within the county. Does the gentleman understand 
an amendment recently adopted has abolished county lines? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I understand that the amend- 
ment just adopted may have that effect. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentleman believe the bill as 
now presented will have the effect of conferring proprietary 
or productive rights on certain farmers and denying such 
rights to others? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I believe the gentleman is right 
in his deduction. Whether a man has farmed 2 years or a 
hundred years, he ought to be treated on the same dead level 
of equality. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] insist on his point of order? 

Mr, JONES. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the fact an amendment has been adopted which 
practically accomplishes the major purpose of the pending 
amendment, and since the proposed amendment is offered to 
that amendment, it is therefore subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMSON] offered an 
amendment which was agreed to by the committee. This is 
an attempt to amend the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomason], which has already been 
agreed to. 

For the reason stated, the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of Montana: Page 5, line 13, 
after the word “farm”, insert “except in de the acreage 
allotment for wheat in irrigated counties within States the basis 
shall not be less than the planted to wheat in the year im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year in which the national acre- 
age allotment is determined, plus the acreage diverted under the 
agricultural conservation program.” 

Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to finish the con- 
sideration of this section tonight, read the next section, and 
then have the Committee rise without offering any further 
amendments. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to offer. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The C Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, you will re- 
call that early in the consideration of this bill the distin- 
guished chairman said, and he was very fair about it, that 
he did not view the bill that he offered to the Members here 
as being perfect, but that it could be amended upon the floor 
of the House. 

Mr, Chairman, it will also be recalled that I asked the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas in the course of general 
debate if the livestock industry had any protection in this 
bill. He very frankly said he could see very little for it in the 
bill. It has likewise been stated upon the floor of the House, 
and it is without dispute, that the livestock industry is the 
most important class of any of the farming industries 
throughout the United States. The packing industry rank- 
ing first. 

Of course, we of the Northwest are slightly disappointed, be- 
cause we have no protection in the bill. However, that is no 
fault of the distinguished chairman or his committee. I 
realize the splendid work he has done and that he is to be 
complimented therefor. I am impressed with his arguments 
all the way through before the House and with his fairness. 
He said you cannot build a completed automobile the first 
year, and in that he is correct. We cannot have a perfect 
bill here the first time it is written, but this measure is a 
great step in the right direction. If there is any one indus-. 
try throughout the United States that needs help and pro- 
tection, it is the farming and the livestock industry which has 
been neglected ever since the beginning of this form of 
government. 

Now, I ask the Members present here this afternoon, 
while we are not getting much under this bill, to give us 
some consideration in connection with our wheat problem in 
the Northwest. We raise some wheat by irrigation and I 
am asking that this bill be made a little more elastic so that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may give us more rights with 
reference to our alletments in Montana on newly irrigated 
lands. In other words, I am appealing to you men here this 
afternoon to give us the same consideration in the North- 
west with reference to the production of wheat on irrigated 
lands that you have just voted to the cotton industry in the 
South, and bear in mind that I am in favor of protecting 
the cotton industry of the South the same as the wheat in- 
dustry of the North, the same as the dairy industry, and the 
same as the rice and every other industry including corn, 
and so forth; but we of the Northwest are also entitled to 
consideration, and I hope the members of the committee 
here this afternoon will vote for this amendment and give us 
the same consideration you have just extended to the people 
who grow cotton, not only in California but all over the 
South. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this ts practically the same 
amendment with respect to wheat as the one that was offered 
as to cotton, giving a preference to irrigated areas. I believe, 
in view of the adoption of the provisions with reference to 
trends in acreage and with reference to a 50-percent allot- 
ment after the first year instead of an allotment which in- 
creases only one-fifth for each year, the situation is pretty 
well taken care of without the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon of Texas: On page 6, line 17, 
after the period, insert the following: “The allotment to any farm 
which was not in cultivation the previous year and which is suit- 
able for cotton production and ordinarily would have been used 
for cotton production, such determination to be made by the Secre- 
tary, shall be not less than 75 percent of the county average.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on that. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
an amendment which I heretofore discussed during general 
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debate, and since the chairman of the committee and the 
committee are unwilling to accept it, of course I have no 
hope of getting it passed, but I do want to offer it, because 
it is vitally important to the people whom I represent. 

At this time I would like to direct the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to page 6, and to the sentence 
beginning on line 20: 

Two and one-half percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned to farms in such States which were not used for 
cotton production during any of the 5 calendar years preceding 
the year for which the allotment is made. 

And so forth. I do this to ask the chairman if that would 
include new land? 

Mr. JONES. That would include new land. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I want to state, Mr. Chairman, in reference 
to the other amendment to which I make the point of order, 
that the gentleman was diligent. I think the amendment 
offered by his colleague and mine [Mr. THomason] will in 
large measure accomplish the purpose for which the gentle- 
man has striven so diligently all of the sessions of the House. 
If a man has had any production at all, the amendment 
provides that the smallest allotment would be 50 percent of 
what it had been if he had produced for 5 years. It starts 
from there and gradually goes up to a full allotment at the 
end of the 5-year period. It takes care of the land that has 
been in production only part of the time, and I think this 
takes care largely of the new land. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I do not agree that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomason] is at 
all adequate. I know that the gentleman [Mr. THomason] 
would have offered a more liberal amendment if the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture would have agreed to it. He did the 
best that could possibly be done under the circumstances. 
Unfortunately, the amendment adopted will not be of much 
help. It will not prevent discrimination among farmers liv- 
ing in the same community. It will not take care of the 
tenant farmer who rents a farm that has been in cultiva- 
tion less than 5 years. This bill, if not amended as I have 
suggested, would not make adequate room for development 
of new land in a growing area such as I represent. This 
section of the bill undertakes to stop the wheels of develop- 
ment and progress in all rapidly growing sections. I par- 
ticularly refer to the western portion of the district which 
I represent. 

I have presented the needs of these people to the House, 
and they have been turned down. Many of the farmers being 
denied an adequate and fair acreage allotment will be driven 
from their farms to the relief office. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment has already been adopted to that particular 
provision of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ELLIOTT: Page 5, line 6, after the period, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That 


70 percent of the acreage production for the preceding calendar 
year.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 6 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, in offering this amend- 
ment I admit that the new grower is the one I am going to 
make the appeal for to the House of Representatives. I 
am doing this for the interest of the man and the woman 
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and the children that have started in the cotton business, 
to protect their own families. It is something that the 
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debt-adjustment board in 
California for 2 years, starting in the year 1935, and we 
worked out problems, and succeeded in getting money and 
provided various channels whereby the man that was on 
the dole system would be able to care for his wife and chil- 
dren as you and I like to do. I appeal to you not for the 
big businessman, who has 4 or 5 thousand acres, but I 
appeal to you for the man who went in business in 1936 
and 1937 and did not know that this curtailment of pro- 
duction was going to be asked, and who was just at the 
point where it seems to him that he is going to have a 
happy Christmas and a prosperous and happy New Year. 
We are now going to cut that man off and return him back 
to the dole system which I think is un-American. It does 
not make good citizens of such people to have them on the 
dole, because they want to be successful in life as I said 
all of us do. 

So I appeal to you to give us a little more acreage in 
California on account of the fact that we are overburdened 
with people from other States. They are not really our 
problem, they should be a Federal charge. However, at 
this time they are charges upon the taxpayers of the State 
of California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT] has expired. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, I fear, 
would upset the whole schedule and make it unfair as 
between different States. We have undertaken to care for 
the new production in the regular way so as to treat all 
States alike. This sort of provision would be especially 
unfair in view of the fact that the old A. A. A. amend- 
ments were made which granted certain exemptions to 
States. These amendments included two or three of those 
States—California, Arizona, and Missouri, I believe—so that 
they could grow a certain amount without being subject 
to the program. This would give an added advantage to 
them. They seem to think that we are keeping people from 
growing cotton. We do not. We have this arrangement 
so that an allotment is made each year. The allotment, 
where in 1 year any cotton at all is grown, must be one- 
half as much as it otherwise would have been had it been 
grown for 5 years, so that a man can get his allotment and 
get his recognition and gradually come into the program 
fully within 4 years. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, when the President con- 
vened this Congress in extraordinary session for the primary 
purpose of considering passage of farm-relief legislation I 
entertained high hopes that this Congress would lay aside 
every interest except that of giving to the producers of our 
agricultural necessities the same consideration that is now 
enjoyed by American labor and producers and fabricators of 
other commodities. 

I do not conceive it to be necessary that I picture to you 
the deplorable condition of some 30,000,000 of our citizens 
who toil through long hours in heat and cold to supply the 
primary needs of our people. Their poverty, especially 
among the cotton-producing population, is too well known 
to require comment. Their poor homes, their meager cloth- 
ing, their lack of proper food even, cry to us, as their rep- 
resentatives, to correct this economic injustice and give to 
them a decent standard of living. 

During past years a large percentage of our American- 
grown cotton has been sold in foreign markets. This has 
accounted to a very large degree for the favorable balance 
of trade which this Nation has enjoyed. In recent years, 
under the program of restricted production, our foreign 
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market for cotton has been reduced materially, resulting in 
a large increase of foreign production of this commodity 
and a corresponding reduction of our favorable trade bal- 
ance with foreign nations. This balance is at present actu- 
ally against us. The world price of cotton cannot be con- 
trolled through reduction of production in the United States. 
Other countries are growing too much for that result 
already, and they will grow more as we reduce our produc- 
tion. Experience has demonstrated this. 

With the southern farmer producing a surplus for foreign 
markets, it is impossible for him to enjoy the protection of 
our tariff laws, although he is required to purchase practi- 
cally everything not grown on his farm under a protected 
market. I do not feel that the production of cotton should 
be reduced to the extent of supplying only our domestic 
needs. This would result at present in unbalancing the labor 
conditions in the agricultural districts and perhaps throw- 
ing many farm tenants on relief. There should be two mar- 
ket prices of cotton, a domestic market price and a foreign 
market price. The domestic price should be sufficiently high 
to guarantee to the cotton producer parity values for this 
commodity. Any surplus produced above domestic needs 
should be disposed of by the farmer upon the world market, 
and the Government should assist him in doing this to the 
extent of its ability. 

In order that this may be possible, it will, of course, be 
necessary that there be a national allotment for domestic 
consumption determined by the Department of Agriculture 
and a domestic allotment made to each individual farm. 
This allotment must be fair and equitable to the producers 
of this basic farm commodity. The small producer should 
be protected to the extent that he may have a decent stand- 
ard of living assured him. The law should establish a basis 
for making this allotment and not leave too much to the 
discretion of any administering agency. 

Cotton is the only product for which there is a ready 
market in many States of the South, and the 40- and 80-acre 
farm owner, as well as the tenant, must rely almost exclu- 
sively upon this commodity as a source of cash income. For 
this reason, we should be very much concerned and use 
every effort to see that the individual families engaged in 
this business receive a fair share of the domestic market. 
In my judgment the domestic allotment for each cotton farm 
should be a certain percentage of the cotton production ca- 
pacity of that farm, and this percentage should be equal for 
all farms producing cotton. No family, relying principally 
upon farming as a means of livelihood, should receive less 
than 1,500 pounds of lint cotton as a domestic allotment; 
provided, however, that not more than 50 percent of the 
actually cultivated acreage on any farm should be devoted 
to cotton. 

Other industries of this country have for many years been 
protected against competition of similar foreign industries 
through high tariffs. Labor is given governmental protec- 
tion of its right to organize and thereby obtain increases in 
pay thus assuring it a high standard of living and increasing 
the costs of manufactured goods which the farmer must buy. 
Why not give to the farmer this same kind of protection 
and give to them the domestic market, which at present is 
employed, to a large extent, by foreigners? I do not believe 
that we should go to any foreign nation and purchase farm 
commodities which can be supplied by our American farmer 
until he has demonstrated his inability to supply our home 
needs. 

We are importing this year hundreds of millions of pounds 
of beef, pork, mutton, butter, and cheese from foreign na- 
tions as well as many more millions of pounds of commodities 
that compete with our agricultural products in the manu- 
facturing industries. These imports actually extend into 
the billions of dollars in value. If the farm products im- 
ported into this country annually, and which we are capable 
of producing, were grown by our own farmers, there would 
be no necessity to retire any acreage from cultivation. Give 
to American agriculture its own home market, pay parity 
prices for these domestically consumed products, continue 
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soil-conservation payments on a fair basis, and you have 
solved the relief problem of the agricultural districts. Let 
us see that this is done. 

I had hoped for simple and direct legislation touching this 
subject. It should provide for parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts consumed at home, being careful that the home market 
is distributed among all producers on a fair and equitable 
basis. It should provide for commodity loans on the domes- 
tic allotment based upon at least 90 percent of the parity 
price of the produce. The interest and insurance rates on 
these loans should be low so as to enable the farmer to hold 
his produce off the market. And it should give to the 
American farmer the American market to the extent that he 
is able to supply it. 

In my humble judgment, when these ends have been ac- 
complished, the farmer will enjoy a period of prosperity 
seldom experienced in our history, and labor and manufac- 
turers will likewise share in the benefits flowing therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated briefly my conception of the 
most desirable form of legislation governing the production 
of cotton and which I believe would apply equally well in 
principal to other farm commodities. I believe the bill now 
under consideration, if enacted into law, would be a great 
improvement over the present law, provided the acreage 
allotment apportioned to the several cotton farms should be 
made on a fair and just basis. Provision has been made for 
such an apportionment by the amendment to section 355, 
subhead (b), and already adopted by this committee, which 
provides that the State acreage allotment shall be ap- 
portioned annually among the farms within the State so 
that the allotment of each farm shall be a prescribed per- 
centage of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage 
shall be the same for all farms in the State. I hope this 
amendment is retained. The base acreage allowed each in- 
dividual farm is the very heart of the legislation. Distribute 
it fairly and you will get the cooperation of the farmer 
and retain his respect; make it discriminatory and the whole 
purpose of the law will fail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: Page 7, line 6, after the word 
“tenants”, add the word “sharecroppers.” 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, in the allotment of the acre- 
age, 95 percent is allotted under a general plan. Two and 
one-half percent is saved back to be allotted to the farmers 
who have not engaged in cotton cultivation during the last 
5 years. Then the second 2% percent is saved back, to be 
distributed among owners and tenants, as provided on page 7. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. -I am asking for information. In my section 
we do not have the sharecropper system. 

Mr. PACE. I want to explain that. 

Mr. JONES. I think I understand it, but the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Futmer] makes the statement, 
and he is a thorough student of these things, that allotments 
are not made to sharecroppers; that they are made to 
landlords. 

Mr. PACE. I will explain that. The other 2½ percent is 
saved back under the bill, and it is provided that it shall 
be divided among those farmers, owners, and tenants who 
do not have as much as 15 acres. In my country we operate 
this way: An owner operates part of the land himself. He 
will rent some to a tenant. He will cultivate—— 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. This applies only to the 244-percent reserve? 

Mr. PACE. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES. Personally, I do not see any objection to 
that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
effect that would have in the event a sharecropper abandons 
his crop and walks off the place? Would not the allotment 
follow the person rather than the property? 

Mr. PACE. No. It would follow the land. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, a sharecropper might abandon the 
crop in the middle of the year. 

Mr. PACE. A tenant could do the same thing. 

Mr. COOLEY. But in that event the allotment would re- 
main with the property rather than the person. 

Mr. PACE. Does not the gentleman think that is such a 
rare occurrence that it is not sufficient to change the rule? 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the effect of the gentleman’s amendment 
to give to the sharecropper, as a person, an allotment? 

Mr. PACE. No; it is not. It is where he is, under the 
general rule, raising like the tenant, less than 15 acres. Then 
under rules and regulations issued by and subject to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, his allotment can 
be increased. 


Mr. COOLEY. Under the bill no allotment is made to a 
sharecropper, but the allotment is made to the owner or 
to the person who stands in the place of the owner, namely, 
the renter. 

Mr. PACE. A large percentage of our cotton is raised by 
sharecroppers. Let us assume that an owner has 10 share- 
croppers. He has a 100-acre allotment. That gives each 
sharecropper 10 acres. That is all he could get under the 
bill as it is, but a tenant could get 15 acres plus. So why 
discriminate against the sharecropper, who is just as unfortu- 
nate as the man who rents? 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the system which prevails in the 
gentleman’s State is it not a fact that under this bill the 
allotment will be given to the landlord who lets that out to 
his tenant? 

Mr. PACE, That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. The effect of the gentleman’s amendment, 
giving an increase to the sharecropper, inevitably increases 
the allotment to the landowner himself, however big he 
may be. 

Mr. PACE. The sharecropper is the poorest man we have. 
He needs 15 acres as much as the owner or the tenant does; 
yet, under the terms of the bill, he is discriminated against. 
The gentleman understands there is only 24 percent of the 
acreage involved here. 

Mr. COOLEY. But if he is discriminated against, he is 
discriminated against by the landlord, not by this bill. 

Mr. PACE. Because the bill has held the landlord down 
to where the landlord has not enough acreage to distribute 
among his sharecroppers who need 15 acres each. 

Mr. COOLEY. The effect of the gentleman’s amendment 
would be to increase the landlord’s allotment. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition, and I 
want to talk informally about this thing a little further. 
Would it suit the gentleman from Georgia to use language 
in effect which states, “giving consideration to the share- 
cropper in making the allotment”? We do not want to com- 
Plicate this thing. 

Mr. PACE. Neither do I. 

Mr. JONES. I am in thorough accord, may I state to the 
gentleman, in his desire to protect the sharecropper. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman will permit, he is protected 
only by this language in line 10 of page 7: “Such addi- 
tional allotment shall be made upon such basis as the Sec- 
retary deems fair and equitable.” That is all the bill has 
to say about it. 

Mr. JONES. In the opinion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootgey], who has made a study of this sec- 
tion, the language of the section would confine the provi- 
sion to sharecroppers operating farms. 

Mr, COOLEY. Operating farms to which an allotment 
not exceeding 15 acres had been made. 

Mr. PACE. That is right; and I want it to apply to the 
sharecropper. 

Mr. JONES. So none of this would go to the big farmer. 
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Mr. PACE. No; and the sharecropper must have received 
his land from the landlord, say 30 acres. John Smith says, 
“Under my 30 acres I have but 8 acres in cotton; Bill Brown 
over here has 30, and he has only 8 acres in cotton, but 
Bill Brown can apply for more, while I cannot.” I want to 
see John Smith have a larger allotment; I want to see him 
pulled up on an equality with Bill Brown. The sharecropper 
needs protection as much as the tenant. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the terms of the bill provide an allot- 
ment not exceeding 15 acres has been made. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. If a man has a 100-acre farm divided 
among his tenants, it would mean that 15 acres had been 
allotted to that farm, and then his sharecroppers could not 
possibly continue under the law as it stands now. They 
would have to get their allotment from the landlord. Under 
the gentleman’s amendment each sharecropper’s portion of 
the farm would be treated as a separate farm and the allot- 
ment increased. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the reason I objected to it; it 
would increase the allotment to the landlord, the big farmer. 

Mr. PACE. But it will be under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture believes to be fair and 
equitable and I think certainly that would take care of 
anything the gentleman has in mind. I hope very much 
that the Chairman will help me aid the sharecroppers who 
comprise the great majority of our farmers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Under the gentleman’s amendment could 
not the landlord by increasing the number of his share- 
croppers likewise in proportion increase the total allot- 
ment? 

Mr. PACE. He could, and if the Secretary of Agriculture 
found that it was going that way he would not permit it, 
and the gentleman knows that he would not. Under the 
bill as it now stands a great injustice is being done. All I 
ask is that the sharecropper be given the same rights and 
treatment as the tenants, that they be placed on the same 
basis. 

This 2% percent of the cotton acreage is specially set 
aside to equalize allotments and correct injustices. It will 
be distributed by the local county committees and they will 
see to it that no unfair advantage is gained. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, may I propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES. Would it be possible for me to ask unani- 
mous consent to allow this amendment to remain pending 
and to return to it later for final disposition? 

Mr. PACE. I will consent to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain a unanimous 
consent request to that effect if the gentleman desires to 
submit it, 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment may be considered as pending and in 
the meantime we will go on to the next section, with the 
understanding that we will return to this section for the pur- 
pose of disposing of the amendment and for no other purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Murpocx of Arizona: Page 8, line 
18, after the word “the”, strike out “ten” and insert “‘five.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I have two 
reasons for offering this amendment. It seems to me it is 
only fair that this amendment should be agreed to. It 
refers to the benefits arising under the bill, and I am frank 
to confess I am rather selfish in regard to this matter, be- 
cause I observed by looking over the records of the past 
5 years that the yield in the State of Arizona has been 
greater during the past 5 years than during the preceding 
5 years. That is one reason why I think the change ought 
to be made, and I hope my amendment will be agreed to. 

Let me remind my colleagues that two provisions have 
already been agreed to which will work a great hardship on 
the cotton farmers of Arizona. Some of them will be driven 
out of business. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. May I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 58, in connection with the 
definition of the words “normal yield,” the yield is for the 
previous 5 years, whereas the language the gentleman is 
undertaking to correct is the previous 10 years. In my 
judgment, the gentleman’s amendment should be agreed to. 
The definition on page 58 and the gentleman’s amendment 
will then be reconciled. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I think so. As a correction 
as well as a matter of justice the amendment should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, before final action is taken 
on the gentleman’s amendment I want to look it over; there- 
fore, I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil 
resources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Sweeney, for 1 week, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Bornne (at the request of Mr. Grreenwoop), 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Arxrnson, for 10 days, or until December 15, 1937, 
on account of official business. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the securing 
this afternoon of the final signatures necessary to complete 
the discharge petition on the wage and hour bill and free- 
ing it from the Rules Committee for legislative action con- 
stitutes a noteworthy victory for the cause of progressivism 
in government. I was one of the first Members of the 
House—I believe mine was the sixth signature—to sign the 
petition, and I desire to compliment our colleagues who have 
led our forces with such marked success in this fight for 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions 
for the laboring men and women of America. 

The distinguished chairman of the great Committee on 
Labor, the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton], is 
entitled to the highest credit for her superb leadership, as 
are also the members of her committee who have supported 
her tireless efforts. The discharging of the Rules Committee 
and bringing of the hill before the House for consideration, 
debate, and amendment is also a signal victory for the 
democratic processes of parliamentary government and a 
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rebuke to those who sought to throttle and gag the mem- 
bership of this body in the discharge of their official duties 
in regard to this important legislation. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Con- 
nor], has cooperated throughout with our group in advancing 
this bill and freeing it from his committee. Our wage and 
hour bloc has been headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hearey], and we have labored as- 
siduously in our efforts to induce our colleagues to sign the 
discharge petition. 

However, the largest measure of credit and honor for the 
victory achieved rightfully belongs to our majority leader, 
Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, who has again demonstrated his 
ability to lead his party, and his unswerving devotion to lib- 
eral principles, and the victory would not have been possible 
without the support of Speaker BanxkHeap and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bo.anp] and his aides. 

Mr. Speaker, this is also another victory for our great 
humanitarian president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has 
championed this legislation during his entire administration 
and was responsible for its inclusion in the platform adopted 
at the Democratic national convention at Philadeiphia last 
year, which I had the honor to attend as a delegate. 

I still remember the enthusiasm with which the conven- 
tion adopted this plank: 

We know that * * minimum wages, maximum hours, 
child labor, and working conditions in industry cannot be ade- 
quately handled by 48 separate State legislatures, 0 „Separate 
State administrations, and 48 separate State courts. We 


have sought and will continue to seek to meet as problems 
through legislation within the Constitution. 


In his closing campaign speech at Madison Square Gar- 
den, President Roosevelt proclaimed: 

Of course we will continue to seek to improve working condi- 
tions for the workers of America—to reduce hours overlong, to 
increase wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of children, 


to wipe out sweatshops. * * * For all these things we have 


only just begun to fight. 

Our action here today also vindicates President Roosevelt’s 
judgment in calling this special session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the bill in its present form is 
far from satisfactory, even to the labor groups. However, 
it can be changed and modified by amendment, and the 
country will rejoice that now in this forum of the people we 
are going to be accorded the opportunity of doing that very 
thing and thereby raise the living standards of millions of 
American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, in an at- 
tempt to make some contribution to what I believe is a se- 
rious situation throughout the country in reference to taxes 
in one instance and attempiing to get some relief during the 
present special session of Congress, I have today introduced 
a resolution to modify the corporate surplus tax to apply to 
the year 1937, with an explanatory memorandum in con- 
nection therewith. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 


TAX RELIEF FOR 1937—JOINT RESOLUTION FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF TO 97 
PERCENT OF ALL CORPORATIONS AND TO STOCKHOLDERS 


The joint resolution which I have introduced to provide for 
emergency relief from taxation for 1937 (H. J. Res. 524) 
follows largely the lines of a bill for a corporate surplus tax 
which I introduced in 1932 and reintroduced in subsequent 
Congresses. The present resolution, however, is limited 
strictly to the taxable year 1937 in order that a large measure 
of immediate relief may be furnished for 1937 without com- 
mifments or complications as to taxation for subsequent 
years. This resolution may be analyzed briefly as follows: 

Section 3 provides for 1937 a flat deduction of $100,000 in 
computing undistributed net income. This provision alone 
will exempt about 97 percent of all corporations from the 
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undistributed-profits tax, leaving it to be borne by two or 
three thousand large corporations which hold the center of 
the American industrial stage and are amply able to pay the 
tax. 


Section 3 would also allow as deduction in computing un- 
distributed net income for 1937 all sums repaid in 1937 and 
up to March 15, 1938, on account of principal of advances 
made by the United States or by instrumentalities like the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It goes almost without 
saying that corporations whose financial needs have been 
such as to justify Government loans should be exempted 
from the surtax on undistributed profits, at least under con- 
ditions existing in 1937 and to the extent that their income 
is devoted to repaying the Government. 

The Revenue Act of 1936 imposed upon resident foreign 
corporations (those engaged in business here) a flat tax of 
22 percent upon their net income from American sources, as 
against the normal tax of about 15 percent imposed on 
American corporations, making a differential of 7 percent 
against such foreign corporations. This differential was in- 
tended as an equivalent for the undistributed-profits tax, 
from which foreign corporations were exempted. In line 
with the exemption now proposed of $100,000 net income to 
each domestic corporation, section 4 of this resolution grants 
a corresponding exemption of $100,000 net income from the 
-percent differential. 

In the case of aliens and foreign corporations not doing 
business here but having income from American investments, 
the 1936 act substituted flat rates of taxation on their gross 
incomes from such investments. As to individuals, the chief 
defect in the new system was the failure to impose surtaxes, 
and this has been corrected by section 501 of the Revenue 
Act of 1937. Nonresident foreign corporations (those not 
engaged in business here) have complained that as to them 
the 1936 act is extremely harsh, since by taxing gross income 
without deductions it imposes a burden many times greater 
than that borne by domestic corporations, the tax frequently 
being imposed where there is in fact no net income whatever 
from American sources. 

It has been contended that this arbitrary discrimination 
among friendly aliens violates both treaty and constitutional 
rights. At all events, this discrimination will be accentuated 
if the relief granted to resident foreign corporations is not 
made available on fair terms to all foreign corporations. 
Section 4, therefore, gives nonresident foreign corporations the 
right at their election to be placed on a parity with resident 
foreign corporations and to be taxed like them on net income 
from American sources. The resolution provides, however, 
that this relief shall be conditioned on the filing of such 
returns as may be required by the Treasury, and that the 
machinery for withholding and collecting taxes at the source 
shall not be affected. 

One factor accentuating the present recession in business 
has been the withdrawal of foreign funds from investment 
in this country. Aside from all other considerations, the 
equitable relief to foreign corporations proposed by section 4 
should give confidence to foreign investors and minimize the 
withdrawals of their capital and the consequent depression 
of our markets. The income of foreigners is necessarily 
subject to double taxation here and abroad, and in view of 
the close interrelationships and interaction of domestic and 
foreign markets it is highly desirable that this burden of 
double taxation should be minimized rather than arbitrarily 
increased. 

By like token one of the most urgent steps to be taken in 
improving our tax system is to minimize the double taxation 
of corporate incomes, first in the hands of the corporations 
and then again in the hands of their stockholders. Under 
the British system large refunds are regularly granted to 
stockholders to compensate for taxes collected from their 
corporations. Until 1936 our tax laws gave relief to stock- 
holders to the extent of exempting dividends from normal 
tax. A more logical form of relief is to grant to stockholders 
a credit against their income taxes to reflect taxes already 
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paid on corporate incomes. For the year 1937 the present 
resolution provides such a credit to the extent of 5 percent 
of dividends received by individuals. In frequent cases this 
will serve to wipe out the entire income tax of persons on 
small salaries—an act of justice—because their proportionate 
share of corporate incomes should never have been taxed at 
the 15 percent or higher rates applicable to corporations. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the resolution will provide increased 
revenues from our larger corporations in amounts far ex- 
ceeding the revenue losses caused by the relief provisions. 
The 1936 act relies primarily on collection of income taxes 
from stockholders and therefore grants total exemption from 
undistributed-profits tax to corporations distributing their 
entire net incomes. Perhaps no single feature of the act has 
done more to impair its effectiveness as a revenue producer 
than this total failure to provide for taxation of corporate 
incomes at the source. Section 6, therefore, provides that for 
1937 the dividends-paid credit of any corporation in respect 
of net income in excess of $1,000,000 shall be reduced by one- 
fourth. Thus, a substantial part of the incomes of our larger 
corporations will be subjected to at least 7 percent additional 
tax to 1937, and this tax will be readily and certainly col- 
lectible because based on adequate corporate records subject 
to ready audit by the Treasury. Incidentally this and the 
dividend credit to stockholders provided in section 5 will 
minimize, for 1937 at least, the wide discrepancy between the 
top brackets of individual surtaxes and the top brackets of 
effective taxation on corporate incomes. 

It is idle to talk, however, about rates of corporate taxa- 
tion, so long as our larger corporations are able to cover up 
their actual money income through the legerdemain of book- 
keeping reserves, based largely on estimates. The excessive 
allowance of such reserves was one of the prime causes of 
the impairment of Federal revenues in recent years and will 
similarly impair the revenues for 1937 if no remedy is fur- 
nished. As a moderate step toward eliminating the abuse 
of such reserves, section 7 of the present resolution limits, 
for the taxable year 1937, the deductions for certain types 
of reserves, but only in the case of corporations having net 
incomes in excess of $1,000,000. 

The combination of the proposal in section 6 to collect 
substantial income from our larger corporations at the 
source, and the provision in section 7 to prevent the conceal- 
ment of large money incomes through juggling of book re- 
serves, will undoubtedly produce new revenues far exceeding 
the revenue losses involved in the proposed relief provisions. 

The legal and economic grounds for most of the provisions 
of the present resolution are discussed in considerable detail 
in my speeches reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 15, 1932, and March 10, 1936. 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF AN UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX 

In now suggesting correctives for some of the hardships 
which have developed from the tax legislation of 1936 I would 
not wish to minimize the real benefits which that legislation 
has brought in various directions. Notwithstanding all its 
defects, the undistributed-profits tax has accomplished many 
of the beneficial objects for which it was designed. It has 
caused increases in dividends, increases in wages and bonus 
payments, and increases in expenditures for maintenance and 
repairs, and for advertising and sales promotion. The stag- 
nant funds of our great corporations have thus been put to 
use, to the great benefit of their stockholders and employees 
and of the public. The purchasing power of the consuming 
classes has thus been greatly augmented, while the instru- 
ments of production and distribution have been improved 
and fortified without overexpansion of productive facilities. 
The tax has thus proved to be a natural and effective means 
of inducing money to circulate. 

To these beneficial influences of the tax must be added one 
other of great importance, which is not readily observable 
nor generally recognized, namely, the inducement which the 
tax gives to manufacturers and other producers to deliver 
goods and services of better quality or at lower prices to the 
consumer, The same motives which lead corporate man- 
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agers to expend money in added wages for the purpose of 
building goodwill among their employees, rather than pay 
taxes to the Government, must in the long run influence 
them to build up consumer goodwill by delivering better 
values. 

The country had had a similar experience once before. In 
1919 the war excess-profits tax contributed largely to an 
unexpected prosperity, and the repeal of that tax, promised 
in 1920 and accomplished in 1921, was a principal cause of 
the depression of the early twenties. During the period of 
15 years which followed its repeal we had no sound measure 
for stimulating and stabilizing prosperity, monetary inflation 
having been the chief means used by the Government for 
combating depressions throughout that period. An undis- 
tributed-profits tax, if confined to large corpcrations, fur- 
nishes a better means of duplicating the beneficial effects of 
the war excess-profits tax. And the outright repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax would have the same deflationary 
effect as the repeal of the war excess-profits tax in 1921. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that in the form in 
which it was adopted in 1936 the present law has defects. It 
works hardships on small corporations. It makes arbitrary 
and unjust discriminations between taxpayers. As to cor- 
poration incomes it intensifies the evil of double taxation by 
taxing the same earnings first in the hands of the corpora- 
tions and again in the hands of the stockholders. It creates 
difficult problems of accounting and makes the tax burden of 
many taxpayers depend more on their skill in accountancy 
and prophecy than on the true amounts and proper disposi- 
tion of their incomes. 

Partly for these reasons, but conspicuously because it neg- 
lects to collect the revenue at the source (from a couple of 
thousand large corporations instead of from millions of stock- 
holders), it has yielded less revenue than such a tax could 
readily produce. In its present form the law would require 
an immense Frankenstein of bureaucracy to administer it 
at all effectively. 

HARDSHIPS ON SMALL CORPORATIONS; REASONS FOR EXEMPTING $100,000 
NET INCOME FROM UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX 

The revenue act provides no relief for corporations which 
are prohibited by law from paying dividends. Thousands 
upon thousands of corporations have suffered impairments 
of capital during the depression, so that they cannot lawfully 
pay dividends, even though they have at last begun to make 
money. They have, therefore, no escape from a tax which 
was designed to cover situations of a very different character. 

The same is true of corporations which have incurred debts 
and must apply their earnings to debt reduction rather than 
dividends. Section 26 (c) of the revenue act, ostensibly pro- 
viding for the relief of corporations which have contracts 
restricting dividends, is narrow in terms and has been strictly 
construed so that it substantially fails to meet the situation, 
Incidentally, by its arbitrary classification of the few corpora- 
tions which are to be exempted, section 26 (c) raises a diffi- 
cult question of unconstitutional discrimination between 
taxpayers. 

The 1936 act fails to recognize the frequent necessity for 
small corporations to retain and reinvest their earnings in 
order to prevent their larger and better equipped competitors 
from destroying them. Through the failure to exempt any 
fixed amount of income, the tax is allowed to fall upon small 
corporations with crushing force. 

Of still greater practical importance, the 1936 act proceeds 
on the assumption that taxable income can be determined 
with scientific accuracy. Frequently there are debatable 
questions which make it impossible to determine income defi- 
nitely, and particularly where net income must be estimated 
before the close of the taxable year. The distinctions be- 
tween income and capital items are often shadowy, while the 
determination of proper reserves for depreciation tax ac- 
cruals, and similar items, the proper allocation of items as 
between different years, and the ever-present possibility of 
erroneous rulings by administrative officials or simple errors 
by their subordinate agents make the computation of cor- 
porate incomes a matter of uncertainty and risk. 
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An illustration is the case of corporations which at the end 
of 1935 had accounting reserves for accrued but unpaid proc- 
essing taxes. These taxes were not finally declared uncon- 
stitutional until 1936, and on ordinary theories it may well 
be contended that such reserves were properly accrued and 
set up in 1935 and properly charged against 1935 operations, 
while offsetting credits should be made to the income account 
in 1936, to reflect the Supreme Court’s decision in 1936. Yet 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled that deductibility 
of such taxes for 1935 must depend on their actual payment, 
even in the case of taxpayers keeping their accounts on an 
accrual basis. 

From many standpoints, and particularly from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, it is a grave defect in the present act that 
it may thus result in taxation of something other than true 
net income. This is vitally important, because with the 
single exception of taxes on true net income all taxes tend 
to increase costs of production and are, therefore, generally 
passed on to the consumer. In the case of large corporations, 
errors in computing income may be offset in the long run 
under the law of averages, but to a small corporation such 
errors may be ruinous. 

The hardships above mentioned bear most heavily upon 
small corporations and can be most readily relieved for the 
great majority of cases by granting a specific exemption, say, 
of $100,000 net income to each corporation. Alternative pro- 
posals to exempt only corporations which are financially em- 
barrassed or which are under legal or other obligations to 
withhold their income or apply it to debt reduction, would 
accentuate the evil of arbitrary discrimination among tax- 
payers and would, therefore, magnify the constitutional diffi- 
culties involved in section 26 (c), while furnishing no relief 
to a majority of small corporations whose difficulty is in 
sharply competitive situations or in determining their actual 
incomes. 

A fiat exemption of $100,000 net income eliminates most of 
these cases of hardship, and most of the constitutional objec- 
tions and legal problems now surrounding it. Such an ex- 
emption does not involve any prohibitive loss of revenue, even 
when applied (as here) retroactively for 1937, and it will 
effect administrative savings to both the Government and a 
multitude of taxpayers by obviating the need for detailed 
audits of small returns. 

COLLECTION AT THE SOURCE; DIVIDEND CREDIT TO STOCKHOLDERS 

The 1936 act has the effect of scattering corporate incomes 
to the four winds and then trying to collect the scattered 
fragments. It continues, and indeed accentuates, the con- 
trast between low rates of tax on corporate incomes and 
high rates on individuals—a contrast which generates most 
of the devices for tax avoidance and intensifies the problem 
of capital-gains taxation. If corporate incomes were effec- 
tively subjected to surtax in the hands of operating corpora- 
tions with corresponding credits to the stockholders so that 
such incomes would not again be taxed to the stockholders, 
there would be far less occasion for worry over personal hold- 
ing companies and for debate as to the merits of a capital- 
gains tax. 

The 1936 act is sound in granting to corporations some 
relief from surtax as to income distributed in dividends; the 
flaw in the act is in wholly exempting from surtax the income 
distributed. Pending a general revision of the revenue act, 
the present resolution proposes, for 1937 only, to limit the 
dividends paid credit to $1,000,000 plus three-fourths of all 
dividends paid in excess of $1,000,000. 

This would probably produce from the larger corporations 
as much revenue as is now collected from individual stock- 
holders upon all dividends distributed. Coupled with the 
provision allowing stockholders to credit against their own 
income taxes for 1937, 5 percent of all dividends received by 
them, it will stimulate the demand for dividends and mini- 
mize the incentive which many directors have, even under 
the present law, to vote against dividend distributions, 

Although limited to 1937, the resolution makes at least a 
start toward eliminating the unjust double taxation of cor- 
porate incomes. If these provisions prove satisfactory for 
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1937, they will make practicable increased credits to stock- 
holders, coupled with increases in the rates of corporate sur- 
tax upon large corporate incomes, thus granting relief to the 
ultimate taxpayers while enlarging the Federal revenues and 
reducing the expense and complications involved in their 
collection. As observed above, such collection at the source 
would be in accord with the methods long used and found 
advantageous in Great Britain. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LIMITATION ON DEDUCTIONS FOR DEPRECIATION 

The reasons for placing foreign corporations more nearly 
on a parity with domestic corporations, with particular regard 
to relief proposed by this resolution, and the reasons for 
limiting the dividends paid credit and the deductions for de- 
preciation, have already been discussed. As to the last 
point, however, it should be observed that there is no hard 
and fast rule for computing deductions for depreciation, and 
that the entire disallowance of such deductions is within the 
discretion of Congress. 

As was observed in a note to the concurring opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in Missouri ex rel. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. v. Public Service Commission (1923) (262 U. S. 
276, 294): 

Several different methods are used for measuring depreciation: 
(1) The replacement method; (2) the straight-line method; (3) 
the compound-interest method; (4) the sinking-fund method; (5) 
the unit-cost method. It is largely a matter of judgment whether, 

and to what extent, any one of these several methods of measuring 
at a ga should be applied. They may give widely different 


The disallowance of depreciation reserves is justified by 
Burnet v. Thompson Oil & Gas Co. (1931) (283 U. S. 301, 
304); United States v. Biwabik Mining Co. (1918) (247 U.S. 
116); Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. v. Scott (1918) (247 
U. S. 126); cf. Weiss v. Wiener (1929) (279 U. S. 333, 335). 

In addition, depreciation and depletion deductions were 
expressly or tacitly disallowed in the Civil War income-tax 

laws and the law of 1894, yet no point was made of this by 

the learned counsel who argued the Pollock case. Pollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (1895) (157 U. S. 429, 158 U. S. 
601); Railroad Co. v. Collector (1879) (100 U. S. 595, 597); 
Bailey v. Railroad Co. (1882) (106 U. S. 109, 115). 
THE PROBLEM OF OBTAINING IMMEDIATE TAX RELIEF 

It would be difficult to overstate the importance of provid- 
ing immediate tax relief for 1937, of relieving businessmen 
from worries over year-end adjustments, of relieving stock- 

‘holders to some extent from double taxation on dividends, 
and of assuring to aliens fair treatment and thereby remov- 
' ing their incentive to sell out their American investments. 

It is hardly less important, from the standpoint of the 
‘urgent needs of the Treasury, that the undistributed-profits 
tax should be modified to secure much larger collections at 

the source in the case of taxes on large corporate incomes, 

and to insure against the avoidance of such taxes through 
overestimates of depreciation reserves. 

All these objects can be attained for 1937 by the prompt 
adoption of the present resolution, without prejudice to the 
making of different or more extensive revisions of the tax 
laws for subsequent years. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 524) to provide emergency relief from 
taxation for 1937 and to equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes 
Resolved, ete., That this joint resolution may be cited as the 

Tax Relief Resolution of 1937. All definitions contained in the 

Revenue Acts of 1936 and 1937 are hereby extended to and made a 

part of this resolution so far as not inconsistent herewith. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this resolution shall apply only to the 
calendar year 1937 and to fiscal years begun in 1937, 

Sec. 3. In addition to the deductions from adjusted net income 
which are allowed by subsection (a) (2) of section 14 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 (relating to surtax on undistributed profits), 
there shall be allowed as additional deductions in determining 

(2) One hundred thousand dollars; and . 

An amount equal to the aggregate of all sums which the 

taxpayer has repaid or shall repay, after December 31, 1936, and 
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other instrumentality in which the United States owns the entire 
beneficial interest, on account of the principal of loans or advances 
made by the United States or by such corporation or instru- 


mentality. 
on a like basis so far as practicable the tax 


(1) In the case of every resident foreign corporation (i. e., every 
foreign corporation engaged in trade or business within the United 
States or having an office or place of business therein), the rate of 
tax imposed by subsection (b) of section 231 of the Revenue Act 
of 1936 shall, in respect of the first $100,000 of taxable net income 
of such corporation for the calendar year 1937 or its fiscal year 

in 1937, as the case may be, be reduced from 22 percent 
to 15 percent; and 

(2) Any nonresident foreign corporation (i. e., any foreign cor- 
poration not engaged in trade or business within the United States 
or place of business therein) may file with 

ore March 1, 1938, a written notice that, 
respect of its income for the calendar year 1937 or its fiscal 
year begun in 1937, as the case may be, such corporation elects 
as a resident foreign corporation under subsection 
section 231, with the benefit of the reduction in rate 
provided for in the foregoing paragraph (1) of this section 4, 
Upon filing such notice, and upon filing also such returns as may 
the Commissioner, such corporation shall, in 
pig tes aS ne panty Sonica rena OREORE OF PAOA. aaa DA azad, aa 
a resident foreign corporation under said subsection (b), with the 
benefit of the reduction in rate above provided for upon the first 
$100,000 of its net income, in lieu of being taxed under subsection 
(a) of said section 231. 

(3) Nothing herein shall affect the requirement for withholding 

at the source in the case of nonresident foreign tions as 


i 
5 
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Sec. 5. Against the normal tax and surtax imposed by sections 
11 and 12 of the Revenue Act of 1936, every individual shall be 
allowed a credit equal to 5 t of the aggregate amount re- 
ceived by such individual as dividends in cash within the calendar 


. corpora 
enue Act of 1936 is taxable only on its gross income from sources 
. 8 3 8 of its receiving a large per- 
ceni gross sources within a 
the United States. ees argo 

Src. 6. In computing the credit allowed by section 27 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 for dividends paid (including any credits 
for dividend carry-over, dividends in kind, dividends in obligations, 
and taxable stock dividends allowable under subsections (b), 
(c), (d), and (e) of said section 27), full credit up to an aggre- 
gate of $1,000,000 shall be allowed to each tion, For the 
calendar year 1937 or any fiscal year begun in 1937, however, any 
such credit in excess of $1,000,000 in the aggregate which, but 
for this resolution, would be allowable under said section 27, shall 
be reduced by one-fourth; so that for any such year the credit to 
each corporation under said section 27 shall not exceed in the 
aggregate $1,000,000 plus three-fourths of the total amount in 
excess of $1,000,000 which, but for this resolution, would be 
allowable by way of credit under said section 27. 

Sec. 7. In computing, for the purposes of the surtax on undis- 
tributed profits imposed by section 14 of the Revenue Act of 
1936, the net income of any corporation for the calendar year 
1937 or any fiscal year begun in 1937, the deductions allowable 
to such corporation under section 23 of said revenue act for re- 
serves for exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence of tangible 
assets having at their date of acquisition a probable useful life 
of more than 4 years (as distinguished from amounts actually 
paid out or expenditures actually incurred within such year for 
repairs and replacements or for otherwise restoring property or 
in making good the exhaustion thereof), shall be limited to an 
aggregate amount of $1,000,000. 

Src. 8. Title I of the Revenue Act of 1936 as amended, and all 
administrative and special provisions of law, including the law 
relative to assessment of taxes, so far as applicable and not in- 
consistent herewith, are hereby extended to and made a part of 
this resolution. 

Sec. 9. If any of this resolution or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this resolution, and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 10. This resolution shall take effect as of January 1, 1937. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, December 3, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


NoveMBER 16, 1937. 
To the Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XXVII, I, Hon. Mary 
T. Norton, move to discharge the Committee on Rules from 
the consideration of House Resolution 312, entitled, “A 
resolution for the consideration of S. 2475,” which was re- 
ferred to said committee August 13, 1937, in support of which 


motion the undersigned Members of the House of Represen- 


tatives affix their signatures, to wit: 


1. Mary T. Norton. 63. Ed. V. Izac. 

2. Alfred F. Beiter. 64. Byron N. Scott. 

3. Edward W. Curley. 65. Charles A. Wolverton. 

4. Thomas F. Ford. 66. R. T. Wood. 

5. Jerry J. O'Connell. 67. Louis Ludlow. 

6. Martin F. Smith. 68. Samuel Dickstein. 

7. Peter J. DeMuth. 69. Finly H. Gray. 

8. Robert G. Allen. 70. Louis C. Rabaut. 

9. Herman P. Kopplemann. 71. James H. Gildea. 
10. Thomas R. Amlie. 72. William M. Citron. 
11. Albert Thomas. 73. Fred H. Hildebrandt. 
12. Gardner R. Withrow. 74. H. K. Claypool. 

13. Knute Hill. 75. James M. Fitzpatrick. 
14. Maury Maverick. 76. William F. Allen. 

15. Michael J. Bradley. 77. Charles A. Buckley, 
16. Jerry Voorhis. 78. A. L. Bulwinkle. 

17. M. A. Dunn. 79. Robert L. Ramsay. 
18. John F. Hunter. 80. Lester Hill. 

19. James F. O Connor. 81. Luther Patrick. 
20. J. Joseph Smith. 82. John Lesinski. 
21. Edward C. Eicher. 83. George W. Johnson. 
22. Michael J. Stack. 84. George G. Sadowski. 
23. William I. Sirovich. 85. Hugh M. Rigney. 
24. Henry G. Teigan. 86. John J. McGrath. 
25. John A. Martin. 87. Nan Wood Honeyman. 
26. George B. Kelly. 88. James A. Shanley. 
27. J. Buell Snyder. 89. James M. Mead. 
28. Chester Thompson. 90. William T. Schulte. 
29. Thomas H. Cullen. 91. M. K. Reilly. 
30. R. S. McKeough. 92. Anthony A. Fleger. 
31. Emanuel Celler. 93. Glenn Griswold. 
32. Herman P. Eberharter. 94. Frank E. Hook. 
33. W. S. Jacobsen. 95. Martin L. Sweeney. 
34. Leon Sacks. 96. Charles R. Eckert. 
35. Joseph E. Casey. 97. Lewis L. Boyer. 
36. James A. O'Leary. 98. Jennings Randolph. 
37. Frank J. G. Dorsey. 99. James C. Oliver. 

38. William B. Barry. 100. Arthur B. Jenks. 
39. John M. Coffee. 101. Clyde H. Smith. 
40. Thomas O'Malley. 102. Joseph A. Gavagan. 
41. Michael J. Kirwan. 103. Dewey W. Johnson. 
42. Wiliam J. Fitzgerald. 104. Lyndon Johnson. 
43. Guy J. Swope. 105. J. Harold Flannery. 
44. Harry P. Beam. 106. Donald L. O'Toole. 
45. Eugene J. Keogh. 107. John J. Delaney. 
46. Joseph L. Pfeifer. 108. Kent E. Keller. 

47. William A. Ashbrook. 109. George J. Schneider. 
48. Matthew J. Merritt. 110. David J. Lewis. 

49. James J. Lanzetta. 111. Arthur D. Healey. 
50. J. Burrwood Daly. 112. John D. Dingell. 

51. Caroline O’Day. 113. W. D. McFarlane. 
52. G. J. Boileau. 114. J. W. Robinson. 

53. John M. O'Connell. 115. Adolph J. Sabath. 
54. M. H. Evans. 116. John W. McCormack, 
55. Aime J. Forand. 117. Monrad C. Wallgren. 
56. Ira Walton Drew. 118. Elmer H. Wene. 
57. W. T. Byrne. 119. Herbert S. Bigelow. 
58. Charles H. Leavy. 120. R. T. Buckler. 
59. Charles J. Colden. 121. E. W. Patterson. 
60. Joseph A. Dixon. 122. Franck R. Havenner. 
61. Edward L. ONeill. 123. Andrew J. Transue. 
62. John Luecke. 124. George D. O’Brien. 
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125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


W. H. Larrabee. 
Frank W. Fries. 

W. R. Thom. 

Edward A. Kelly. 
Dow W. Harter. 
Warren G. Magnuson. 
Charles I. Faddis. 

Sol Bloom. 

Martin J. Kennedy. 


134. John T. Bernard. 


135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
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Usher L. Burdick. 
William Lemke. 
Charles N. Crosby. 
Henry Ellenbogen. 

. Harry R. Sheppard. 
. Francis E. Walter. 

. James L. Quinn. 
Harry L. Haines. 
B. J. Gehrmann. 

. Thomas J. O’Brien. 
. Don Gingery. 

. Harry Sauthoff. 

. R. E. Thomason. 

. J. P. Richards. 
Lewis M. Long. 

. John McSweeney. 
Richard J. Welch. 

. James P. McGranery. 
. Oliver W. Frey. 

. Sam Rayburn. 

. Patrick J. Boland. 

. Guy L. Moser. 

. John M. Houston. 

. Arthur H. Greenwood. 
. John W. Flannagan. 
. Abe Murdock. 

. E. W. Creal. 

. Alfred N. Phillips, Jr. 
. J. G. Polk. 

. John Kee. 

. Fred M. Vinson. 

. Otha D. Wearin. 

. R. M. Duncan. 

. John H. Tolan. 

. John F. Dockweiler. 
. John R. Murdock. 

. A. J. May. 


216. 
217. 


218 
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. Compton I. White. 
Paul R. Greever. 

. Robert Crosser. 

. William H. Sutphin. 
. Merlin Hull. 

. Charles G. Binderup. 
. Paul J. Kyale. 

. Brent Spence. 

. Charles Kramer. 

. Robert Ramspeck. 

. Heyward Mahon. 

. William B. Umstead. 
. Joseph Gray. 

. B. M. Vincent. 

. Marvin Jones. 

. James McAndrews. 
. John J, Cochran. 

. Virginia E. Jenckes. 
. Andrew L. Somers. 
. Edward J. Hart. 

. Arthur W. Mitchell. 
. George N. Seger. 

. Luther A. Johnson. 
. John Steven McGroarty. 
. Lex Green. 

. J. Hardin Peterson. 
. Joe Hendricks. 

. Frank W. Towey. 

. Edward A. Kenney. 
Sam C. Massingale. 
. Charles L. Gifford. 

. M. A. Romjue. 

. James I. Farley. 

. Eugene B. Crowe. 

. E. M. Schaefer. 

. Wilburn Cartwright. 
. Robert T. Secrest. 

. Phil Ferguson. 


. T. Alan Goldsborough. 


. Ambrose J. Kennedy. 
. Stephen W. Gambrill. 
. Edwin V. Champion. 
. James A. Meeks. 
Lawrence J. Connery. 
Joe L. Smith. ` 

. J. J. Mansfield. 


This motion was entered upon the Journal, entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with signatures thereto, and re- 
ferred to the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees 
December 2, 1937. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(Friday, December 3, 1937) 
The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold 
a public hearing on H. R. 8532, to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine 
policy therein declared, and for other purposes, in room 219, 
House Office Building, on Friday, December 3, 1937, at 10 a. m. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Sales Tax Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m., Friday, December 3, 1937. 
Business to be considered: To continue hearing on H. R. 
4722 and H. R. 4214. 
There will be a meeting of Mr. Matoney’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, December 16, 1937. 
Business to be considered: Hearing on S. 1261—Through 
routes bill. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

862. A letter from the quartermaster general, United 
Spanish War Veterans, transmitting the proceedings of the 
stated convention of the Thirty-ninth National Encampment 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
August 22 to 26, 1937, which is submitted in accordance with 
Public Resolution No. 126 (H. Doc. No. 451) ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

863. A letier from the Archivist, The National Archives, 
transmitting herewith a list of papers, consisting of one item, 
among the archives and records of the Department of the 
Treasury which the Department has recommended should be 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

864. A letter from the Archivist, The National Archives, 
transmitting herewith a list of papers, consisting of 17 items, 
among the archives and records of the Department of War 
which the Department has recommended should be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

865. A letter from the Archivist, The National Archives, 
transmitting herewith a list of papers, consisting of 811 items, 
among the archives and records of the Department of War 
which the Department has recommended should be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

866. A letter from the Archivist, The National Archives, 
transmitting herewith a list of papers, consisting of 883 items, 
among the archives and records of the Department of the 
Navy which the Department has recommended should be 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

867. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting a list of papers, consisting of one item, among the 
archives and records of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, but now in the custody of The National Archives, which 
the Administration has recommended should be destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

868. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting a list of papers, consisting of 23 items heretofore 
transferred into his official custody by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which the Commission has recommended should be 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

869. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting a list of papers, consisting of 135 items, among the 
archives and records of the Veterans’ Administration, which 
the Administration has recommended should be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

870. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers, consisting of eight items, among 
the archives and records of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration which the Administration has recommended should 
be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

871. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers, consisting of eight items, among 
the archives and records of the Department of Labor which 
the Department has recommended should be destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

872. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers, consisting of 39 items, among 
the archives and records of the Department of Commerce 
which the Department has recommended should be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

873. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting a list of papers, consisting of 129 items, among 
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the archives and records of the Department of the Interior 
which the Department has recommended should be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

874. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting herewith the accompanying lists of papers, con- 
sisting of 158 items, among the archives and records of the 
Department of Agriculture which the Department has recom- 
mended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8575) designating the 
Library of Congress as the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Li- 
brary, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. KEOGH: A bill (H. R. 8576) to provide retirement 
annuities for certain former employees; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: A bill (H. R. 8577) to provide for 
the employment of star-route carriers, and to establish a 
schedule of pay for services on such routes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 


Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 8578) to amend section 811 
(b) (1) and section 907 (c) (1) of the Social Security Act 
(Public, No. 271, 74th Cong.) to further define the words 
“agricultural labor”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: A bill (H. R. 8579) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: A bill (H. R. 8580) to establish a 
maximum workweek and a minimum wage in employments 
in and affecting interstate commerce, to make it unlawful to 
violate such provisions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8581) pro- 
viding for parity and crop-insurance payments with respect 
to cotton, wheat, and corn; providing an adequate and bal- 
anced flow of certain agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce; and for other purposes; to e Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8582) to 
amend Public Law No. 190 of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8583) to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by prescribing the conditions under 
which corporations may engage or may be formed to engage 
in such commerce, to provide for and define additional 
powers and duties of the Federal Trade Commirsion, to 
assist the several States in improving labor conditinns and 
enlarging purchasing power for goods sold in such commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 8584) to amend the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINDERUP: A bill (H. R. 8585) to restore to Con- 
gress the sole power to issue money and to regulate its value 
as provided in article I, section 8, of the Constitution of the 
United States; to restore full employment and production; 
to prevent inflation and depression; and to provide a stable 
currency; to the Commitee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOREN: A resolution (H. Res. 371) creating a 
select committee of the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the activities of the W. B. Pine Oil Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of New York: A joint resolution (H.-J. 
Res. 524) to provide emergency relief from taxation for 
1937 and to equalize taxation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 8586) for the relief of 
George W. Mason, trustee for the Congress Construction 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8587) for the relief of 
5 9 Boyd and Mrs. Hugh Boyd; to the Committee on 

By Mr. KEE: A bill (H. R. 8588) granting a pension to 
Helen B. Willyoung; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANZETTA: A bill (H. R. 8589) for the relief of 
Pasquale Lobrano; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. McGROARTY: A bill (H. R. 8590) for the relief 
of William L. Clark; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 8591) for the relief of 
Dymtro or Jim Gural; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8592) to 
provide for the reimbursement of Ray Fielder for the value 
of personal effects lost in the sinking of the U. S. S. Hector 
on July 14, 1916; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8593) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Bayette; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 8594) for the relief of 
the Cleveland Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3476. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of the Textile Workers’ 
organizing committee’s joint board of New Jersey, favoring 
the enactment of the wage and hour bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

3477. Also, petition of the Townsend Club, No. 1, of Pater- 
son, N. J., opposing the wage and hour bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3478. Also, petition of the New Jersey State Grange and 
New Jersey Farm Bureau, opposing restrictive farm legisla- 
tion leading to compulsory production control; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

3479. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
City Council of the City of Lowell, Mass., urging early en- 
actment of the so-called wage and hour bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3480. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Silver Lake 
Young Democratic Club of California, relative to the 
strengthening of neutrality legislation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3481. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Tax Commis- 
sion of Ohio, urging passage of House bill 8045; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3482. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of the Texas 
Planning Board, favoring the inclusion of Texas in a re- 
gional planning agency to be composed of Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, and Colorado, instead of attaching 
‘Texas to the Arkansas River Valley region; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

3483. Also, petition of the Texas Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, favoring the continuance of the office of Comp- 
troller General, and adequate funds to maintain same; to 
the Committee on Reorganization. 

3484. By Mr. SHANLEY: Petition of the Jewish war vet- 
erans of the United States on un-American activities; the 
people of the town of Southbury, Conn., against the estab- 
lishment of a Nazi camp in Connecticut; and the English 
branch of the International Workers’ Order, of New Haven, 
against the establishment of a Nazi camp in Connecticut; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
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3485. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Genesee Conference, 
Epworth League, supporting the United States Government 
in its treatment of the far eastern situation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3486. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of 200 citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., and vicinity, against any legislation which might tend 
to increase taxes on food of any description; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3487. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Borough of Queens, N. Y., stating that the 
board of directors favors the repeal of the section of the 
income tax providing for publicity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3488. Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, N. Y., stating that the board of directors 
favors the repeal of the surplus-earnings tax and a down- 
ward revision of the capital-gains tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3489. Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, N. V., stating that the board of directors 
expresses the view that the wage and hour bill before Con- 
gress is not desirable legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
, THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Barkizy, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, December 2, 1937, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Pepper 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee Pope 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Berry George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo sheppard 
Borah Gibson 
Bridges Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich: McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Green Maloney , U: 
Bulow Guffey Miller Townsend 
Burke Hale Minton 
Byrd n Moore Tydings 
Byrn Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway g Norris Wagner 
Chavez Hitchcock Nye Walsh 
Clark Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Overton White 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucuHes], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
Noll os! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIETERICH], and the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lewis] are unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that in the further consideration of Senate bill 2787, to pro- 
vide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
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for other purposes, committee amendments may be voted on 
and disposed of first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kentucky that all committee amend- 
ments to the bill which is the unfinished business be con- 
sidered prior to the offering of amendments by individual 
F The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ord 


` CONSIDERATION OF LABOR FEATURES OF BILL AMENDING MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, yesterday I introduced 
a bill (S. 3078) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
and for other purposes. In the existing law there are labor 
features which were considered by the Commerce Committee. 
The bill introduced yesterday, which is drawn to carry out 
the wishes of the Maritime Commission, recommends very 
pronounced changes in the existing law. Naturally, a labor 
provision would go to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I should like, on behalf of the Committee on Com- 
merce, to invite the chairman of that committee, the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and the members of the com- 
mittee, to sit with the Commerce Committee in the hearings 
on the labor sections of the bill, and to sit also with the 
Commerce Committee when any determination is made re- 
garding those particular provisions. In that way there will 
be no conflict of authority, and yet the Merchant Marine 
Act, if it is amended, will be amended in a harmonious way. 
I hope my suggesticn will be acceptable to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, of which I myself have the honor to 
be a member. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I should like to say 
that the Committee on Education and Labor will be happy 
to cooperate as best it can with the Committee on Commerce 
in the consideration of the labor features of the bill. I be- 
lieve, with labor in its rather muddy condition as at the 
present time, and taking into consideration the fact that 
our committee has been dealing with labor problems, it 
would be wrong for the Senate not to have the committee 
associated in this move which the Maritime Commission is 
making. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know there is pending before the 
Committee on Education and Labor a labor bill relating to 
maritime affairs, introduced by our colleague, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey]. I am told by experts it 
is a very excellent bill. I want that Senator as well as the 
chairman of the committee to know that the only reason 
why the provision is in the bill to which I have referred is 
because it was sent to us by the Maritime Commission, but, 
being dealt with jointly by the two committees, I am sure 
there will be no conflict. 


ORDINANCES, ETC., OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate two letters 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of recent legislation enacted by the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix and the Municipal Council 
of St. Thomas and St. John, Virgin Islands, and approved by 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, were referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WALSH presented a telegram embodying a resolution 
adopted by a special meeting of the City Council of Lowell, 
Mass., favoring the enactment of wage and hour legisla- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram embodying a resolution 
adopted by a meeting—composed of representatives of the 
shoe industry and shoe workers in Massachusetts—held 
under the auspices and presided over by Gov. Charles F. 
Hurley, at the city of Boston, Mass., protesting against the 
inclusion of boots, shoes, and other footwear in any recip- 
rocal-trade agreement between the United States and Czech- 
oslovakia, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Harrisville, N. Y., praying for the enactment of the so- 
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called Capper bill, being the bill (S. 1369) to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of 
Queens, N. Y., protesting against the enactment of pending 
wage and hour legislation, and favoring repeal of the sur- 
plus-profits tax and a downward revision of the capital-gains 
tax, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3084) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Michigan; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3085) to confirm citizenship on Mike Juretich; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr, ADAMS: 

A bill (S. 3086) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of surplus buffalo and elk of the Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park herd, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3087) for the relief of Chester J. Babcock; to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 232) to amend the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for 
the control of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect 
pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon 
crickets, and chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Dorry submitted two amendments, and Mr. ELLENDER 
submitted sundry amendments intended to be proposed by 
them, respectively, to the bill (S. 2787) to provide an ade- 
quate and balanced flow of the major agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, which were severally ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD—-WEIRTON STEEL BASE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in this morning’s news- 
papers appear articles which show that the chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board has ordered the editor 
of the magazine Mill and Factory, which is published by 
Conover-Mast Corporation, to appear under subpena and 
answer regarding an article which appeared in this particular 
magazine criticizing the work of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This article entitled “The True Story of Weirton” 
in reprint form has been widely distributed. 

In my opinion, this is one of the most open attacks on a 
free press that I have ever known in the history of this 
country. It is just one more instance of typical arbitrary 
action and attitude of the National Labor Relations Board. 
It is amazing that this department of the Government has 
gone to this length. 

For the purposes of general information I ask to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp the article to which I 
have referred, entitled “The True Story of Weirton,” and 
an article clipped from the New York Herald Tribune of 
this morning, Friday, December 3, 1937, telling of the action 
of Mr. Madden, of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

POLITICAL ECONOMICS—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

(Mr. Tuomas of Utah asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of Political 
Economics, delivered by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, at Lincoln, Nebr., 
October 23, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS AT BREST, FRANCE 


[Mr. Wars asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy during the World War and present 
Ambassador to Mexico, on the occasion of the dedication of 
the naval monument at Brest, France, August 12, 1937; which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

NONSPECULATIVE MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS—ADDRESS BY 

ERNEST D. MACDOUGALL 

(Mr. Capper asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a radio address on the subject of a Nonspecula- 
tive Market for Farm Products, delivered by Ernest D. 
MacDougall, of Washington, D. C., speaking for the National 
Grange, Saturday, August 21, 1937, which appears in He 
Appendix.] 2 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
2787) to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I desire to read a telegram 
from Mr. G. P. Mix, former Lieutenant Governor of the State 
of Idaho, and familiar with Grange affairs in that State. 
The telegram was sent to me December 1, 1937, and reads as 
follows: 

Idaho State Grange by resolution endorsed parity income and 
price, the ever-normal soll-conservation program, produc- 
tion control as set forth in Pope-McGill bill. It was 
and expected that our delegate to national convention would sup- 
port the wishes of convention as expressed by resolution. 

G. P. Mrx. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 
amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the heading 
“Title I. Declaration of Policy” and insert the subhead 
Declaration of Policy,” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the bill, 
and I hope briefly. The bill, if enacted into law, would ac- 
complish two things. There may be some doubt as to other 
things which it is claimed it would accomplish but there can 
be no doubt that there are two things which it would 
accomplish. 

First. It would place the American farmer under complete 
bureaucratic control. It was said, I believe, by the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. SMITH] 
when the bill was reported that the control question had 
taken a middle course; that it was not drastic control, but 
what he called modified control. I shall examine the bill 
before the Senate to see what “modified control” means. 
And then we shall wonder what full control would be. 

Second. The bill would bring about a reduction of crops of 
foodstuffs when millions are hungry and in need. 

These two objectives, in my opinion, would be achieved 
by the enactment of this measure. 

Mr. President, we are not considering now, as I under- 
stand, a measure dealing with an emergency. This is in the 
nature of permanent legislation. I can readily understand 
that much might be done, and be considered wisely done, 
to meet an emergency, which would be unwise and even 
disastrous as a permanent policy. I am considering this mat- 
ter as a permanent policy. The purpose is to establish a 
permanent policy with reference to agriculture in the United 
States. Therefore I view it in a wholly different light than 
I would if it were purely an emergency measure. The real 
question therefore is, Do we wish to place agriculture under 
bureaucratic control as a permanent policy of this country? 

The question of crop control has been one which we have 
had before us for several years and about which I have more 
than once expressed my views. I am frank to say that I 
have entered upon the discussion of this measure with some 
degree of embarrassment, because my able colleague the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] is one of the authors 
of the bill, and I know with what sincerity and industry he 
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has undertaken to legislate in regard to the problem. But 
my views with reference to compulsory control of crop pro- 
duction in the United States are views long entertained and 
often expressed and firmly held. 

Without taking the time of the Senate to read it, I ask 
to have inserted in the Recor at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, certain paragraphs from a radio address which I 
delivered March 22, 1934, with reference to the subject of 
crop control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The view has often been advanced that one of the great contrib- 
uting causes of our present trouble is overproduction. I have 
never been able from the beginning to accept this view. I feel 
that so long as this view prevails and we shape our policies under 
that theory, we shall encounter greater and still greater troubles, 
economically and politically. As a result of this view it has been 
thought necessary to engage in a policy of destruction, of restraint, 
upon initiative, upon energy, and upon production. Carried to its 

results, this will end, it seems to me, in a great detriment 
to our Nation as a whole and long retard recovery. 

Our able Secretary of State has recently declared that 80 percent 
of the world’s population of 2,000,000,000 persons are today living 
below the poverty line. Stated in another way, 1,600,000,000 people 
are living in poverty—a startling, a menacing, but, unfortunately, 
a true statement. Does not this present the problem of distribu- 
tion rather than overproduction? In our own country there are 
no less than 40,000,000 people living below the poverty line. Shall 
we destroy food and the stuff of which clothes are made until we 
have taken care of our 40,000,000? And shall the world engage in 
such a program with 1,600,000,000 living on the verge of destitu- 
tion? Is it sound to say there are millions and millions of people 
in our country and in the world in want of food and illy clad, so 
let's destroy food, let's destroy the stuff of which clothes are 
made? The less able the people are to buy, the more difficult we 
will make it for them to buy. We know the purchasing power 
of the people is at a very low level, perhaps the lowest in history, 
and shall we reduce acreage, destroy food, thus compelling less and 
less consumption because purchasing power is not there to take 
care of the higher prices? Shall we freeze production at a point 
which leaves out of consideration the proper clothing and adequate 
sustenance of one-third of our own people and 80 percent of the 
people of the world? Finding the world hungry and distressed, 
shall we set about to conform our economic system to a people 
thus hungry and distressed, a system which, if successful, would 
stabilize production on the basis of starvation? It is not over- 
production; it is underconsumption. Our task is not that of 
destruction but of distribution. Even in normal times we had in 
this country over 75,000,000 people living on an income of less 
than $600 a year. Like creeping paralysis, this fall of purchasing 
power has long indicated an economic cateclysm. The average 
workman with his family of fiye, in normal times, must live on 
an income of from $1,200 to $1.800 a year. There are a million 
children in the United States out of school because of want of 
food and clothing. I repeat, there is no overproduction unless 
you are going upon the theory that a large portion of the people 
of the world and in our own country are to go through life under 
the circumstances of cruel privation. 

One of the best-known businessmen in England, known to all 
the world and doing a business in three continents, was quoted in 
the London Times, on February 20 last, as follows: “Everywhere 
one hears people talking about overproduction while, after taking 
only a little bit of trouble in examining facts, it is more than 
clear that what is considered to be overproduction is not only 
underconsumption, but a manufactured underconsumption.” This 
states a great truth with which we must wrestle before we escape 
from our present trouble. If we cannot raise purchasing power, 
build up consumption, then our system of economics and our 
cap system, as a whole, are doomed. I am not contem- 
plating a revolution, but it may be well to remember that in 
France they taxed and taxed the producer and curtailed and cur- 
tailed the purchasing power of the people until they were driven 
from their homes into the cellars and hiding places of Paris 
where the French revolution was born. 

It was believed that this policy of reduction would aid the pro- 
ducers. In practice, it strikes first at the consumer, and his pur- 
chasing power such that the consumer cannot take care of 
the raise, it falls upon the producer. Take our experience with 
hogs. Pigs were destroyed, the farmer was induced to curtail pro- 
duction, a processong tax was laid. But in the effort of the pro- 
cessor to compel the consumer to take care of this tax, it was 
found that the consumer did not, and could not, do so. He 
bought less meat. Therefore, the packer passed the tax back to 
the producer in the form of lower prices for his hogs. There is 
just so much purchasing PONTE een ere rei you in- 
crease the price prior to increasing the purchasing power, the con- 
sumer must deny himself and eat less or eat not at all. When 
you levy a tax, somebody must pay the tax. The inevitable tend- 
ency is to pass the tax to the low man in the economic set-up, 
and therefore, the incident of the tax is at last with those who 
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cannot pass it on. First, it is passed to the consumer who re- 
fuses to buy, then it is passed to the producer who cannot pass it 
on and must absorb the tax. He has nobody to whom he can 
transfer it. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let us take up in detail some 
of the provisions of the bill, because the test is what are 
the provisions of the bill and not what one may think gen- 
erally with reference to the subject. 

I invite attention, in the first place, to section 3, on page 3, 
of the bill, paragraph (b), which reads as follows: 

(b) Under adjustment contracts there shall be made available 
to contracting farmers (hereinafter referred to as “cooperators”), 
first, Soil Conservation Act payments hereinafter ; second, 
surplus reserve loans; and, third, parity payments. 


Further, on page 7, beginning in line 6, it is said: 


Soil Conservation Act payments shall, if the farmer is eligible to 
enter into an adjustment contract, be paid to him only if he has 
entered into such a contract; and, in lieu of the payments under 
such act with respect to wheat and corn produced for market, coop- 
erators shall receire the parity payments under adjustment con- 
tracts: Provided, That if for any year the eligible farmer produces 
no wheat or corn for market, but devotes to soil-conserving uses 
the acreage customarily devoted to such production of wheat or 
corn, then the farmer shall not be denied Soil Conservation Act 
payments for such year by resson of his failure to enter into an 
adjustment contract. 

As I understand these two provisions, the effect of them 
is to withdraw from noncooperatives soil-conservation pay- 
ments and the advantage of loans which now are extended 
and which are provided for in the bill. In other words, we 
begin with the proposition that those who do not sign the 
contracts are immediately subjected to the disfavor of the 
Government through the Government’s withholding from 
them soil-conservation payments and the benefits of any 
loans, I make no reference to parity payments. That could 
hardly be expected; but I say it is a distinct punishment to 
withhold soil-conservation payments, and withhold the aid or 
benefits that loans may have, from those who refuse to sign 
the contracts. 

That is the beginning of the program. ‘This is the first 
step in drastic control and punishment. 

On page 12 I read as follows: 

Whenever the current average farm price for cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, or rice, as proclaimed monthly by the Secretary here- 
under, exceeds the parity price so proclaimed for the commodity, 
the Secretary shall, to the extent necessary to stabilize at parity 
such current average farm price for the commodity— 

1. Call surplus reserve loans secured by the commodity; 

2. Release stocks of the commodity stored under seal pursuant 


to section 9 (c); 
8. Release stocks of the commodity held under marketing-quota 


restrictions; 
4. D of stocks of the commodity acquired by the Corpora- 


tion in connection with surplus reserve loans. 


farm price does not exceed such parity price, be disposed of only 
for human-relief, export, or surplus-reserve purposes, 

My understanding of that provision is that if the price 
thus established upon the base of 1909-14 goes beyond the 
parity price, the Secretary of Agriculture shall immediately 
open the granaries, as it were, call all surplus loans, release 
all stocks of commodities, and dispose of them, and so forth. 
The effect of that is to hold the farmers of this country down 
to the price they were receiving from 1909 to 1914. That is 
the parity price. They cannot ever go beyond that. If the 
prices go beyond that, they are immediately controlled 
through the fact that all surplus commodities and all loans 
are turned loose or withdrawn, as it were. The effect of it 
is to say that beyond the price established here, the price may 
never go so far as the farmer is concerned. I think I am 
correct in that construction. 

If that is true, we are not only fixing a parity price upon 
a condition which existed 25 years ago, but we are saying that 
the American farmer may never go beyond that price. That 
is putting him in a strait jacket, so far as price is concerned, 
for all time. No chance for the farmer to ever go beyond the 
meager life of 1909-14. 
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Let us turn to page 14. This seems to me a most vital 
provision of the bill. It makes the question of referendum 
vote really an inconsequential factor in this measure: 

(b) The national soil-depleting base acreage for such commodi- 
ties shall be as follows: 

Wheat, 67,400,000 acres; corn, 102,500,000 acres. 

(c) The national soil-depleting base acreage for wheat and corn 
shall be allotted by the Secretary among the several States and 
among the counties or other administrative areas therein deemed 
the most effective in the region for the purposes of the administra- 
tion of this act. 

My understanding of that provision is that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may say what amount of acreage shall be 
utilized for the production of wheat or corn in every State in 
which those commodities are produced. He fixes a limit 
beyond which the State may not go in the utilization of acre- 
age for the purpose of producing these commodities. That is 
an iron boundary beyond which the people of the State pro- 
ducing these commodities may not go. 

I pause to ask, by what authority, under what provision of 
the Constitution, under what constitutional principle may the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in advance of the production of the 
crop, in advance of the harvesting of the crop, in advance of 
its moving toward interstate-commerce channels, say how 
much wheat or corn the people of a State may produce? 
Where is the authority for such things? 

The theory here is that this bill is based upon the inter- 
state-commerce clause of the Constitution; but if we may say 
in advance of the production of any wheat or corn how much 
a farmer may sow, we may say to the shoe manufacturer of 
Massachusetts in advance of cutting the leather how many 
shoes he may manufacture; and under this construction of 
the interstate commerce clause the Secretary of Agriculture 
or any other Secretary having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter could fix the amount of production of everything that 
might be considered ultimately likely to move in interstate 
commerce. If this is a correct construction of the commerce 
clause, we have the constitutional foundation of a totalitarian 
state. 

I know of no authority for that action upon the part of 
the Secretary, and yet this is the real crux of the measure, 
because the Secretary of Agriculture in advance of the sow- 
ing, and, of course, in advance of the reaping, says how 
much acreage shall be subjected to the production of these 
crops in a State, and then it is subdivided into counties, and 
then each farmer is to be allocated the amount he shall 
produce; and under this measure, beginning with the Sec- 
retary’s authority in allocating so much to the State, we 
move down until we have complete control of the farmer as 
to how much acreage he shall sow to wheat or plant to 
corn—complete control. I ask, by what authority is that 
done? The product has not come into existence. It may 
never come into existence. The fly or the drought or the 
chinch bug may destroy it; but the Secretary of Agriculture 
allocates to a State how much land it shall experiment 
upon, as to whether or not it can produce. This is not only 
beyond any power of Congress but it is the most drastic 
control one could well imagine over agriculture, over the 
farmer. It freezes production at the present point and de- 
prives the individual of all discretion and judgment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from Idaho concedes that 
the Secretary has the right, under the Soil Conservation Act, 
to state which lands are to be diverted from certain soil- 
depleting crops, and, after that is done, then to pay out of 
the fund appropriated so much per acre for as many acres 
as may be diverted? 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; I do not concede that. 
I concede that it is being done. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is now the law. That is now 
being done under the Soil Conservation Act, is it not? 
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Mr. BORAH. I concede for the purpose of the argument 
that it is being done. I do not concede the authority to do 
it. Iam not at this time going to discuss the wide difference 
between the Soil Conservation Act and this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the bill as it is presently drafted, 
does the Senator interpret the provisions with reference to 
corn and wheat as meaning that a farmer is prevented from 
producing those crops? 

Mr. BORAH. No; he is not expressly prevented from pro- 
ducing them, but other provisions of the bill make it perilous 
for him to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All right. That. being true, is it not a 
fact that the bill simply provides that after those crops are 
produced and are ready for market, the Secretary then may 
establish marketing quotas and submit the quota for referen- 
dum, and, if successful, then the law prevents such surpluses 
from going into the channels of interstate commerce? 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that in a few moments. We 
are now dealing with a wholly different proposition. What 
we are doing now is construing this provision which enables 
the Secretary of Agriculture to say how much acreage shall 
be subjected to the production of wheat or corn in a particu- 
lar State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But there is no inhibition against pro- 
duction. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the provision there for? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The farmers do not have to comply with 
the law if they do not want to. They are not prevented from 
planting wheat or corn. It is only after these commodities 
are produced that the marketing quota can be placed on them, 
or that the Secretary has any right to establish a quota. 

Mr. BORAH. I will come in a few moments to the provi- 
sions which bear on this provision to make for drastic control. 

I read now from page 15, line 6: 

The State soil-depleting base acreage with respect to any com- 
modity shall be allotted among such administrative areas on the 
basis of the acreage devoted to the production of the commodity 
during the preceding 10 years (plus in applicable years the net 
acreage diverted from such production under the agricultural ad- 
justment and conservation programs) with adjustments for ab- 
normal weather conditions and trends in acreage during this period 
and for the promotion of changes in soil-conservation practices: 
Provided, That any downward adjustment on account changes 
in soil-conservation practices shall not exceed 2 percent of the total 
acreage allotment that would otherwise be made to such adminis- 
trative area. 4 


(d) Each such local allotment, after deducting the acreage 
voted to the commodity on farms on which the commodity is not 


ity is produced for market. Such farm allotments shall be equita- 
bly adjusted among such farms according to the tillable acreage, 
type of soil, topography, and production facilities. 

Mr. President, leaving out for the moment the question 
of quota, with which I will deal later, what we have here is 
an undertaking, either through contract control or through 
persuasive control, and the persuasion is to be backed up 
by the withdrawal of favors from the Government if the 
farmers do not comply—an undertaking to determine the 
amount of acreage in the respective States which the farmer 
may devote to these particular commodities. That is the 
practical effect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The same principle is involved in the 
Soil Conservation Act, is it not? The Government simply 
offers an inducement for those who agree to perform? 

Mr. BORAH. I am discussing the pending bill today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that, but the same prin- 
ciple is involved in the Soil Conservation Act insofar as 
diversion is concerned, not production. As I interpret the 
pending bill, so far as diversion is concerned, the same prin- 
ciple is involved as in the Soil Conservation Act. 
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Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with that view, but, anyway, 
one unconstitutional measure does not justify another. 

Mr. President, I now turn to page 18 and read, beginning 
near the bottom of the page: 


Adjustment contracts shall require cooperators engaged in the 
production of wheat or corn for market to divert from the pro- 


maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices with respect 
soil-depleting base acreage diverted from the production of the 
commodity, as shall be provided in his adjustment contract. 
Adjustment contracts shall require a cooperator engaged in the 
production of wheat or corn for market to store under seal his 
stock of the current crop up to an amount not exceeding 
the normal yield of 20 percent of his farm’s soil-depleting base 
for such commodity if the Secretary, at any time during 
the marketing year for such crop or within 30 days prior thereto, 
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has reason to believe that during the ensuing 
3 months the current average farm price for the 
be more than the parity price therefor. 

Going back to the question of fixing the acreage for the 
State, or fixing it for the county, or fixing it for the farm, 
we come to the proposition of a contract. The farmer is 
tied into a contract, and by that contract he is required to 
do certain things with reference to his acreage. 

On page 20 I find this provision: 


If any cooperator during any marketing 


acreage 
then for such market- 
ing year such cooperator shall be deemed a noncooperator and 
shall not be entitled to surplus reserve loans or parity payments 
with respect to his production of the commodity for such market- 
ing year. In determining whether or not any cooperator during 
any marketing year produces wheat or corn on acreage in excess 
of his soil-depleting base acreage 


considered as one agricultural commodity. 


Now construe this clause on page 20 with the provisions 
on page 14 and you find the farmer is not free to produce. 
He is severely punished. 

I see no escape from the conclusion that through the 
process of fixing the amount which a farmer may devote to 
these acreages, following it up by a contract which obligates 
him to do certain things, and following that up by a pro- 
vision that if he does not do these things the Government 
withdraws all support, all loans, soil-conservation payments, 
and everything else, the farmer is effectively compelled to 
do or refrain from doing the things specified in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why is that not a fair condition? Is it 
not done in business every day? Contracts are entered into 
between individuals and corporations every day, and if one 
performs his contract in the manner agreed upon he will be 
recompensed. I cannot see the difference. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator has a particular instance in 
mind in which that is done with reference to business, it 
might be that we could find a difference. I do not know just 
what the Senator refers to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Contracts are entered into every day, 
two parties agreeing on specific things to be done by or for 
one another, and if the obligations imposed are performed by 
the parties usually some consideration passes from one to 
the other. This bill gives rise to a right in favor of a farmer 
to enter into a legitimate contract with the sovereign, and 
if this individual agrees to do certain things he is recom- 
pensed. I do not see anything wrong with that. 

Mr. BORAH. I know of no instance where there would be 
that relationship between the Government and business, 
although it may be coming, because the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in the report of his Department, said very frankly, 
according to recent reports, that the control of agriculture 
was the first step; that the other steps were control of 
industry and of labor. It may be that such a thing is com- 
ing, but it will not be with my consent. It may be that the 
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time will come when the Government will say to the shoe 
manufacturer of Massachusetts—and, I trust, to the farm- 
implement people also if the Government is to adopt such 
a course—as to what amount they shall produce, and what 
they shall do with it after it is produced, and will make them 
all sign contracts to the effect that if they do not follow the 
Government’s dictation they shall meet the disfavor of the 
Government. That may happen. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not fear that the Government 
would try to control production in industry, because indus- 
try seems to be able to control itself in a measure. As I 
cited yesterday, for instance, there is in Springfield, III., a 
large factory where hog wire is manufactured, and the owner 
sells its commodities to the farmer. The moment the owner 
of that factory perceived that the price of corn was down to 
40 cents, and would not remain at $1.20, it simply limited the 
production of the factory to suit the demand. Under pres- 
ent conditions I do not fear that the Government will ever 
have to control business as we are now trying to control 
agriculture, because I contend that agriculture cannot do 
what business is doing. The farmers are not organized and 
cannot be organized. 

Mr. BORAH. I should be quite willing to have the Govern- 
ment assist the farmer in any voluntary cooperative move- 
ment. Leave the farmer free to run his farm, but assist in 
disposing of the surplus. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill does provide for a voluntary 
control of production in the case of corn, wheat, rice, and 
tobacco. What would be the suggestion of the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I will deal with that later. But whatever 
that suggestion may be, the Senator will not accept it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. On page 25, beginning in line 9, there is this 
provision: 

The amount of the national marketing quota for the commodity 
shall be so fixed as to make available during the marketing year 
at least a normal supply of the commodity and in no event shall 
it be less than the normal supply for the commodity adjusted by 
deducting, first, the carry-over available for marketing and, second, 
the quantity not produced for market, nor, on the other hand, shall 
it in any case be greater than the ever-normal granary supply 
level similarly adjusted. 

On page 26, subdivision (e) provides: 


The Secretary shall provide, through the State, county, and local 
committees of farmers hereinafter provided, for farm marketing 
quotas which shall fix the quantity of the commodity which may 
be marketed from the farm. Such farm marketing quotas shall be 
established for each farm on which the farmer (whether or not a 
cooperator) is engaged in producing the commodity for market. 


This language appears on page 28: 

(b) It shall be a violation of law for any farmer to engage in 
any unfair agricultural practice that affects interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for each such violation the farmer shall be liable 
to pay an excess-marketing penalty, at the following rate: 50 per- 
cent of the parity price as proclaimed at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year by the Secretary under this act and in effect at the 
time of the violation. Such penalties shall accrue to the United 
States and shall be payable to and collected by the Secretary. 

Now we come to the broad distinction between the action 
of the individual industrial people, to whom the Senator 
from Louisiana referred, and the farmers. 

They may have entered into a contract voluntarily to 
reduce production. That is probably one of the practices 
sometimes indulged in. It can only be done, however, where 
there is a practical monopoly. But they have nobody over 
them to impose a penalty, a fine, a judgment of the court, 
and with power to execute the judgment. The farmer, under 
the provisions of the bill, is, in the first instance, subjected 
to a limitation upon the number of acres which he shall 
plant or sow. Secondly, he is limited under a contract which 
confines him further in his operation; and, thirdly, if he 
goes beyond any of the limitations he is subjected by his Gov- 
ernment to prosecution and to fine. I am not claiming that 
this measure is deficient in any respect as an act for com- 
pulsory control, if that is what is disturbing the Senator 
from Louisiana. I think it is sufficient for public control. 
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I think that is exactly what it does do; and if we are going 
to have public control, for control of the farmer, I have no 
objection to the bill; I think it is as good as can be written 
on that theory. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With reference to the control features, 
as I suggested a few minutes ago, there is no control of pro- 
duction insofar as corn and wheat are concerned, nor is there 
with reference to tobacco and rice. The only real control 
feature included in the bill is with reference to cotton. That 
is the only one. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if there is no control in the 
various features, if they are simply window dressing, why 
not confine the punishment and the limitation to the quota? 
Why not say to the farmer, “You may produce what you 
please. The State of Pennsylvania or the State of Idaho may 
increase its acreage if it pleases. But it may not ship in 
interstate commerce beyond a certain amount.“ But there 
is control. If the farmer breaks over he is heralded by his 
Government as an outlaw, punished in ways that would bring 
great injury if not ruin. I am not surprised that the Sen- 
ator would soften the blow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly what the quotas will 
accomplish if they are voted by the farmers. That is the 
very point. With particular reference to wheat and corn, 
it is only after the quota has been established that those 
commodities cannot be shipped in interstate commerce. 
That is going to be provided by a referendum of those pro- 
ducing such commodities. The quotas for the other com- 
modities are fixed in a different manner but in effect the 
same object will be accomplished. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, then if that is true, why ex- 
ercise the unknown political power of having the Secretary 
of Agriculture say to the State of Idaho, “the amount of 
acreage which you shall reduce in respect to wheat produc- 
tion or corn planting shall be so and so”? What is it there 
for? It is there as a blanket power, a beginning, the 
foundation of that control which finally reaches down to 
the individual farm. And, make no mistake, the Depart- 
ment will use it. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Does the Senator construe the provision 
with reference to base acreage to apply to a noncooperator? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not do that. But I have under- 
taken to show that if he is not a cooperator he has the dis- 
favor of his Government and works under the blackmail of 
his Government. 

Mr. McGILL. He is in the same situation as he would be 
if there was not a loan program or an agricultural program. 
He is at liberty to go forward and do as he sees fit, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture cannot limit his production. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator was not in the Chamber 
when I began my remarks. 

Mr. McGILL. I was here, Mr. President, when the Senator 
began his remarks. 

Mr. BORAH. I undertook to show that if the farmer was 
not a cooperator, if he did not sign the contract and become 
a cooperator, that the Government in the very initiation 
of this matter advised him that all loan checks and all 
soil-conservation payments would be withdrawn. 

Mr. McGILL. And that would be true if there were no 
soil-conservation act or no provision for cooperation in this 
bill, In other words, I make the point that he can go for- 
ward and do as he is doing now if he sees fit; he can plant 
whatever he wants to plant. He does not have to become a 
cooperator, and the Secretary of Agriculture’s determination 
of the base acreage is not binding on him. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the soil-conservation law, 
whatever may be its legitimacy, is in existence. It is in 


operation. The whole Nation is interested in conserving the 
soil of this country. If a farmer is practicing such methods 
as to destroy his soil, the Government is interested in secing 
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that the soil of the country is preserved. That is a matter 
of public interest. Yet under this measure, if a man does 
not sign the contract he is withdrawn from all favors with 
reference to soil conservation and he is told to do as he 
pleases so far as soil conservation is concerned. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. As I understand it, under the soil-con- 
servation program a farmer is required to make certain 
diversion of acreage, or comply with certain regulations 
with reference to his farming operation, before he is entitled 
to soil-conservation payments, Am I correct about that? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so. 

Mr. McGILL. Then there is some control, even under 
soil conservation, with reference to production of commodi- 
ties, is there not; and is there not a base acreage established 
under the soil-conservation program? 

Mr. BORAH. Why should not a farmer be permitted to 


why should he not receive the favor in all instances? You 
here use them as a club to drive him to this program. 
Mr. McGILL. Whatever soil-conservation program there 
is now, the farmer, in order to be entitled to any benefits 
under it, must comply with it, so that the element of com- 


Mr. BORAH. Going back to the subject I was discussing, 
I read subdivision (e) on page 30, as follows: 
(e) Farmers engaged in the production of wheat or corn shall 


a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof be subject 
to a fine of not more than $100. 


I read the provision on page 58: 


Any person who knowingly violates any regulation made by the 

pursuant to this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 

and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$100 for such offense. 

Mr. President, we have been in the habit for years of pro- 
viding that the violation of a regulation or a rule made by 
a department shall be punishable as a criminal offense. It 
is all wrong, and had it not been for one decision of the 
Supreme Court, I think it would have been eliminated. In 
a case coming up from Wyoming the Supreme Court indi- 
rectly approved of the practice, but the case gave sufficient 
precedent for further legislation along that line. But to 
say to an individual conducting his private business in a 
perfectly legitimate way and for a desired end, that he shall 
be subject to a rule or a regulation established by the De- 
partment for the regulation of that business, and be pun- 
ishable as a criminal in case he violates it, in my opinion, is 
not only beyond the power of Congress but it is supremely 
unjust and supremely unfair. It is the most tyrannical thing 
that could be provided for under color of law. It is an obli- 
gation upon the farmer with which it is impossible for a 
farmer to comply. It is annoying, pestering, unjust, and 
a cruel thing. 

I venture to say that after the bill shall have been enacted 
into law, and as regulations are established in connection 
with it from time to time, that not over half a dozen Sena- 
tors will know what those regulations are. We are here, in 
close connection with the Department of Agriculture, but the 
farmer out on his farm a thousand or two thousand miles 
away, engaged in what he knows is a legitimate business, if 
he violates the regulations, is subject to a fine and made a 
criminal in the eyes of the people. There is your control 
brought down to its supreme impertinence. 

I now call attention to page 81 of the bill. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question before he leaves that particular point of viola- 
tion of regulations? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I call attention to that provision on page 
28 which creates a liability for penalties for an act done, even 
though there is no element of knowledge. I ask the Senator 
if he knows whether the committee willfully omitted that 
element of knowledge from the definition of an unfair agri- 
cultural practice with respect to these particular commodi- 
ties, wheat and corn? The paragraph the Senator refers to 
relates to rice, but this particular one I refer to relates to 
wheat and corn, and there is that difference between them, 
that in the one case it includes the common scienter, and in 
the other it omits it. I wonder if the Senator knows whether 
that was done intentionally or not? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. I have no information on 
that subject. I presume that in all probability it was thought 
to be the wise thing to do, and they did it. I assume that; for 
the reason that attention was called to it earlier in the dis- 
cussion, and no suggestion has been made with reference to 
changing it or omitting it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With reference to the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], the 
differentiation I would make is that on page 22 it is pro- 
vided that any farmer who has excess wheat and corn in 
store can sell it. He can do so deliberately, voluntarily, or as 
he chooses; and if he does, then he pays a penalty. Whereas 
the other section referred to by the Senator from Idaho 
makes it a criminal offense if a person willfully fails to keep 
the records referred to. The former relates more to a civil 
action and the latter to a criminal action. That is, a penal 
provision is imposed only if he fails to keep the records. In 
the other he has a right to sell his excess providing he pays 
the penalty, which is collected by civil suit should payment 
be refused. 

Mr. BORAH. I now call attention to page 81, paragraph 
(h), which reads: 

(h) No payment shall be made with respect to any farm pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this act and of sections 7 to 17 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, with re- 
spect to cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice unless, where the 
area of cropland on the farm permits, and it is otherwise fea- 
sible, practicable, and suitable, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, there is grown on such farm an acreage 
of food and feed crops sufficient to meet home consumption 
requirements. 

The able Senator from Louisiana advises me that he was 
the author of that amendment. It is in perfect harmony 
with his philosophy with reference to this bill. It involves 
more complete control. But let us see what it means. If 
a farmer fails to produce on his farm sufficient for home 
consumption under the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Department at Washington as to what is necessary for 
home consumption and what he should produce, whether 
cabbages, artichokes, or potatoes, and in what amount, if he 
fails to conform to the Secretary’s regulations with refer- 
ence to this matter, all favors are withdrawn from him 
under this proposed act. 

Let us refiect for a moment what that means. It means 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is to determine for every 
farm producer in the United States what it is necessary for 
him to produce on his farm for home consumption. The 
Secretary fixes the rules and regulations with reference to 
how the farmer shall produce and what amcunt he shall 
produce. It would take a half million men to oversee the 
farmers of the United States and to determine from year to 
year what is necessary for home consumption. 

I understand the philosophy back of the proposition. It 
is a sound one, I think the farmers, if they can, should 
produce for home consumption. But in the name of com- 
mon sense, in the name of the intelligence and judgment of 
the America farmer, and in the name of free agriculture, 
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will you not leave to the farmer to determine what he can 
Taise and how much he should raise to feed his family, his 
mules, and his dog? This is not drastic control, we are told. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in just a moment. But to impose 
upon a farmer regulations and rules prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, to determine whether he can produce them or not, 
whether his farm is adapted to such production or not, and 
as to the amount he shall produce, is an obligation impossible 
of fulfillment by the farmer and equally impossible of fulfill- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture. You would suppose 
the farmer had just escaped from the home for the feeble- 
minded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from Idaho has correctly 
stated the purpose of this provision. It strikes me that the 
Secretary would have the right to impose such regulations 
as a further condition to payments with reference to the soil- 
conservation or any other payments under this proposed act. 
The authority of the Secretary extends only as to whether 
or not the land is adaptable in the particular locality for the 
purpose of growing food crops. 

Mr. BORAH. “Feasible, practicable” is the language of 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; “and suitable.” 

Now let us consider the far Northwest, where nothing but 
wheat can be produced in certain areas; many witnesses so 
testified; that is, that nothing but wheat can be produced. 
If it can be shown to the Secretary that it is impossible to 
grow food crops for home use, that it is impossible for such 
crops to be grown, of course, this section will not apply to 
such an area. But let us take the southern section. There, 
in cases in which it is shown to be feasible for the farmer 
to grow foodstuffs for his own consumption, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may so prescribe. He does not have to say that 
the farmer shall grow, let us say, beets, or that he shall 
grow this, that, or the other. But the point is that the 
Secretary shall have the right to say that such food crops 
can be grown. The farmer must produce such food crops as 
he consumes. The farmer will not have to grow any par- 
‘ticular food that he does not usually consume. He will not 
be asked to grow cabbages if he does not eat them. But if 
he does like cabbages and the Secretary determines that he 
can grow them, then he will be required to grow them in- 
stead of using his cash money he derives from the farm from 
other crops to purchase a supply of cabbages. That is the 
main object of the provision, and that is the extent to which 
the Secretary will have the right to prescribe rules, taking 
into consideration whether or not the lands can grow the 
crops that will provide food for the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says that is the extent of the 
Secretary’s power, and that is the extent. The extent is that 
he may control and direct the farmer as to what it is feasible 
for him to do. How much further could you go? 

Mr, ELLENDER. No; as to whether the land is feasible 
for growing certain products that the farmer consumes. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the farmer is the best man on 
earth to determine that fact. Let us get away from the 
fool idea that the farmers of the United States do not know 
how to run their farms. They know better than anybody 
else in the world how to run their farms. We have the best 
farmers on the face of the earth; they have produced be- 
yond all other farmers; they know how to produce. They 
know how to use their farms, and I do not propose, so far 
as I am concerned, to place over them someone else who 
cannot know how their farms should be run. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield further to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It is not my purpose to tell the Senate 
how I operate the two farms I have in Louisiana, but—— 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care to have the Senator do that. 
I know the Senator is a successful farmer; I take that for 
granted, at least for the purpose of this argument. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point is that so long as some farm- 
ers have guidance they can do well, and this bill will show 
them the way and afford them a road to success if only they 
follow it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care to go into that matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will excuse me, I am dis- 
cussing the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I merely wanted to show that some 
farmers need guardians. They are unorganized and this 
will afford them an opportunity of doing their work more 
in unison, 

Mr. BORAH. I presume so. I have seen several of them; 
some of them are in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have gone briefly into this matter for 
the purpose of determining the extent of control of the 
farmer in this bill. 

The able Senator from Louisiana, in the opening of his 
speech the other day, dwelt earnestly upon the desire of 
the Democratic Party to serve the masses. I have no de- 
sire to take issue with him upon that point at this time; 
but, so far as this bill is concerned, and so far as the idea 
of crop control is concerned, there is no partisanship in- 
volved. The idea of crop control, and the philosophy of 
reduction of foodstuffs in the midst of hunger, originated 
in the previous administration. Mr. Hoover was the author 
of that doctrine. He was the first man not only in the 
history of the United States but in the history of the world 
to propose scarcity as a remedy for economic ills. The 
whole world for 3,000 years has been inventing machinery 
and applying itself in every way to produce more and more 
in order that the human family might live in ordinary 
decency. If there is any glory in the philosophy which 
we are now proposing to enact into law, that glory must 
be shared with the previous President of the United States. 
I was opposed to it at the time and I am opposed to it now. 

Let us look at the Democratic platform. It would be 
a good idea for the Democratic Party to get back to its 
pledges. I read first from the Republican platform, as 
follows: 


The fundamental problem of American agriculture is the con- 
se of production to such volume as will balance supply with 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator is reading from the Republi- 
can platform, is he not? 

Mr. BORAH. I am now reading from the Republican 
platform, but I am going to read from the Democratic plat- 
form and compare the two. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is what the Senator has read in the Re- 
publican platform? 

Mr. BORAH. It is in the Republican platform. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then the Republicans ought to get back to 
their platform pledges. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; those who supported the platform, I 
presume, should do so. [Laughter.] But that platform was 
repudiated, so there is not much of an obligation to stand 
by it. I repeat the statement in the platform: 

The fundamental problem of American agriculture is the control 
of production to such volume as will balance supply with demand. 

At the time that platform was adopted 50 percent of the 
people in the United States were living on less than the bare 
necessities of life. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 
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Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In what year was that platform 
adopted? 

Mr. BORAH. It was adopted in 1932. 

Now we turn to the Democratic platform, from which I 
read: 

We condemn the extravagance of the Farm Board, its disas- 
trous action which made the Government a tor in farm 
products, and the unsound policy of restricting agricultural prod- 
ucts to the demands of domestic markets. 

There is the policy which this administration sanctioned. 
And you now reject your platform and adopt the policy of 
Mr. Hoover. 

That brings me to the second objection which I have to 
this bill. I shall discuss it quite briefly at this time. We 
are facing, Mr. President, a winter during which literally 
millions of people will be without sufficient food. Not 
merely persons on the actual relief rolls but hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of others are living on less than 
that which would constitute a decent standard of living. 
We are facing a winter during which millions of children 
will be kept out of school because of insufficient food or 
insufficient clothes to enable them to attend. Many of the 
staple American foods are now, for all practical purposes, 
off the American table. At least 40,000,000 people look with 
worry and deep fear upon the coming winter. They are 
experiencing the sad plight of those who live in a land of 
plenty—but it is all just beyond the reach of them. It 
brings us to the proposition of whether the limit of our 
ability is to continue to reduce the food which the people 
need and that from which clothes are made for those who 
are ill-clad. 

What was it that brought disaster to the American 
farmer? It was not his fault. He was industrious. He 
was energetic. He had produced. He was ready to feed 
the American people. That which brought disaster to the 
farmer was the fact that the economic system under which 
we live had reduced nearly one-half of our people to the 
very utmost limits in the adverse direction of purchasing 
power; the millions who were unable to buy that which 
they sorely neded. 

In 1929, one of the greatest wealth-producing years in 
the history of the United States, the facts and figures now 
disclose that nearly 70 percent of the people had their 
purchasing power reduced to the very minimum and were 
living upon the bare necessities of life—forty to fifty million 
below the necessities of life. 

It is said that in 1929 that the late Mr. Mellon—and I 
mention him not in disrespect but as an illustration of monop- 
olistic systems—was estimated to be worth $500,000,000. I 
say “estimated.” He himself did not know the extent of his 
wealth. While he was worth $500,000,000 there were at least 
50 percent of the people in the United States who could not 
supply their tables with what they needed to eat. Under 
those conditions how long can a republic exist, how long can 
a free government be maintained, how long can a free society 
be preserved? Yet, my friends, the limit of our efforts in this 
matter is to continue to make it more difficult for those people 
who are now in need to get sufficient upon which to live. 

It seems to me, without criticizing anybody, knowing my 
own shortcomings, that in dealing with these questions we 
fail to get the national viewpoint. We fail to include the 
Nation as a whole. We see groups, and we undertake to legis- 
late for groups without a clear understanding of what effect 
that legislation may have upon other groups or upon the 
Nation as a whole. 

I know that the farmer needs help. I know that he should 
have it. But I cannot forget that if we increase the prices on 
the farm without making any provision for compensation to 
those who must pay the increased prices we are doing a great 
injustice to almost one-half the people of the United States. 
I feel that we can help the farmer and at the same time do 
justice to those who must also have our consideration. 

We have in the bill a provision for what is called the ever- 
normal granary. That is not a new idea. The Chinese, long 
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before the birth of Christ, had what they called an ever- 
constant granary. Joseph, that brilliant Hebrew leader, also 
bad a granary. But neither the Chinese nor Joseph ever 
conceived of the idea of associating an ever-normal granary 
with a reduction of the production of foodstuffs. Their plan 
was to produce, put it in the granary, feed the hungry, feed 
those who needed it, but not to reduce production at the 
same time they were undertaking to care for the hungry. I 
think the ever-normal granary has its place at this time, but 
I want it used to take care of those now in need and not 
kept locked and sealed until a drought comes, which may 
never come. 

The President said sometime ago, according to the press, 
that if we had sufficient foodstuffs and sufficient raw ma- 
terials for clothing, so we might feed and clothe the people 
of the United States on a decent standard, we would have 
to have 43,000,000 producing acres in addition to what we 
have. The Brookings Institution estimated it at 23,000,000 
acres. It is immaterial which, because the fact is that today 
we are producing less than that which is necessary for the 
people to have. 

I would use the ever-normal granary, but I would not in- 
terfere with natural production. I would use the ever-normal 
granary for the purpose of gathering up the surplus, separat- 
ing the surplus from the domestic requirements, putting the 
surplus in control and either using it for the purpose of feed- 
ing those who need it or using it for the purpose of supply- 
ing foreign markets at whatever price I could get. 

To pursue a policy of reduction of production which has 
no regard whatever for the millions of hungry people in the 
United States will not long benefit the American farmer. 
Why? It means a constant reduction of the purchasing 
power of more people in the United States. It means that 
in another few years we will have to have another reduction 
of production. As Mr. Wallace said in his Memphis speech, 
the program of reduction of production necessarily means a 
rereduction of production every so often in order to main- 
tain prices. That, Mr. President, means national suicide. 
To reduce production today, with the falling of the pur- 

power of the people under our present system, and 
reduce production again next year or the next few years, 
I repeat, would be national suicide. We are the only nation 
in the world engaged in pursuing any such philosophy. All 
other nations and all other people are seeking to increase 
production and are seeking to increase the production of 
foodstuffs. They are enlarging their acreages all over the 
world. They are taking our markets from us. They have 
already taken from our cotton producers the market for 
some seven or perhaps ten million bales of cotton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is making a very interesting 
speech on the philosophy of scarcity and abundance. I won- 
der if the Senator will admit it is true that of those nations 
which are increasing their farm production the overwhelm- 
ing majority are nations which have heretofore been re- 
quired to purchase in foreign markets what they lacked in 
their own production, and that a drive has been made in all 
those countries to increase their production in order that 
they may become self-sufficient? 

To Germany, Italy, and India—and I have particular refer- 
ence to Italy—there was a time when the farmers of Ken- 
tucky sent 50,000,000 pounds of tobaceo. Following the war 
Italy inaugurated a program to make Italy self-sufficient in 
the production of tobacco. In that way they took a very 
substantial market away from the people of Kentucky for 
that tobacco. 

It is not true that any nation has an unsalable surplus 
without a market and has, in spite of that fact, entered 
upon a program further to increase the production of a sur- 
plus and therefore make it unsalable. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of any country which has a 
surplus. It may have a surplus of a particular commodity, 
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like coffee in Brazil, but of the general commodities with 
which we are dealing I know of no country which has a sur- 
plus. I agree with the Senator that nations are pushing 
forward and undertaking to become self-sufficient. They are 
taking our markets away from us, undoubtedly. This bill 
will aid them to get more of our markets. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said we have no surplus. 
The Senator does not consider in that statement such com- 
modities as cotton, of which we have a surplus. It may be 
true that if everybody in the United States could buy all 
the cotton they might be able to use, we might consume all 
the cotton we might reasonably produce. But that would 
mean a long process of education not only in the use of cot- 
ton products, but in the economic distribution of cotton 
products, which may come about some day, but I am not 
certain it will ever come about. As long as we cannot, 
under our economic system, consume the cotton we pro- 
duce or the tobacco we produce, it seems to me that we 
either must find a market for it outside of the United States 
or we must curtail production; or if we are not to curtail 
the production, assuming we have a surplus, we must find 
some way by which it may be distributed to those who need, 
whether by way of wearing apparel or food. 

I wonder what the Senator’s remedy would be for the 
situation? Assuming that we ought to consume in this 
country all the food we produce, assuming that millions of 
our people may be underfed and underclothed, what is the 
Senator’s economic program? I ask this because I have 
great respect for the Senator’s views on this and other sub- 
jects, and for his sincerity. What sort of program would 
the Senator inaugurate in order that those underfed and 
underclothed people may obtain this surplus food which we 
produce if we are to continue to produce it? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, basically I would, in the first 
place, give the American market exclusively to the American 
farmer. Secondly, I would proceed to legislate upon the 
theory of separating the domestic needs from the surplus 
needs. I would deal with the question of surplus alone. I 
would not interfere with production, leaving that to the 
farmer; but I would as a Government, where it was necessary 
to assist in disposing of these surpluses, take the surplus off 
the market and separate it from the domestic demand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would that involve the Government pur- 
chase of these surpluses? 

Mr. BORAH. It might and it might not. In the first 
instance, we could simply issue a certificate to the farmer for 
the amount of surplus which was taken off the market, and 
he could either hold it on the farm or the Government could 
hold it, but if we used it for the purpose of feeding the poor, 
which we should, of course it would involve the Government’s 
buying it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, because the hungry man could 
not eat or wear the certificate which represented the with- 
holding from the market of whatever commodity was in- 
volved in the certificate. So if the surplus is to be withheld 
from consumption, of course, it will be withheld, according to 
the Senator’s theory, from those who need it. If it is to be 
distributed among those who need it, how is it to be dis- 
tributed unless the Government itself purchases it and in 
some way dispenses that food and clothing among those who 
are unfed and unclothed? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator understood my 
statement. I said that we would issue a certificate for the 
surplus, and when we used the stuff for the purpose of feed- 
ing the poor, and so forth, we would buy it and pay for it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, the Government would buy it and 
pay for it. 

Mr, BORAH. Yes; exactly. I would pay out our money to 
feed the needy rather than pay out our money to make it 
more difficult to get food. 

Cotton stands in a category by itself. For the past 10 
years we have had 20 percent or less of surplus of wheat. 
We have had about 8 or 9 percent surplus of hogs. We have 
had possibly 1 percent or 1% percent surplus of corn. Where 
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is this so-called surplus? In my opinion, the Government 
could handle that surplus infinitely better by separating it 
from the domestic market and using it as the Government 
must use either that or something else to keep the people 
from going hungry. 

Somebody read the other day from a hearing the state- 
ment by some farmer that that theory was all right, but that 
we were facing realities, facing facts, and we had to deal 
with them, and therefore we could not take into considera- 
tion the hungry. I say, Mr. President, that the most stu- 
pendous fact and reality in this country today is the thirty 
or forty million people who, the President says, are insuffi- 
ciently fed. That is a fact which we cannot ignore; and if 
it takes every dollar in the Treasury, we shall have to take 
care of that fact if we are going to preserve this Republic. 
Every dictatorship in Europe is the child of want and hunger 
and misery. A people will suffer long, but hunger and sick- 
ness and roofless sleeping places have a corroding effect upon 
the moral fiber and the patriotism of a people. 

We cannot permit this condition to continue from year to 
year and from decade to decade, or we shall rear a class 
of human beings who are full of disturbance for the Amer- 
ican people. That is a reality. That is a fact. It is a fact 
with which we must deal, regardless of what it costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho further yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator referred to the small sur- 
plus of wheat during the past few years. Of course we real- 
ize that that was due in part to weather conditions. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no! 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because up until 3 or 4 years ago we 
had, on the average, an annual surplus of about 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat. We raised, as I recall, in the neighbor- 
hood of 800,000,000 bushels annually, and we were able to 
consume among our own people about 600,000,000 bushels, 
which left about 200,000,000 bushels. These figures are not 
exact, but in round figures that statement is correct. This 
year we have produced a larger crop of wheat than we have 
produced in any year for the past 5 years. 

I am asking these questions in good faith, because I realize 
that as long as there are hungry people in this country there 
must either be Government provision for their support, or 
we shall have to inaugurate some sort of economic system 
that will enable them to support themselves. It has been 
largely through that theory that I have voted and all of us 
have voted for work relief and work programs that would 
enable these people to earn a living by the sweat of their 
brow, and hold up their heads in decency and self-respect 
like all other people, at least under the theory that they are 
earning what they get. 

If we may assume that we have an annual normal sur- 
plus of some 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, which probably 
will be progressively reduced as we increase our population 
unless we increase our production, does the Senator feel 
that the Government ought to buy the 200,000,000 bushels 
extra, and, through some method of its own, distribute that 
surplus in the form of bread or flour or food in one way 
or another to these people who are unable to buy it because 
in some way, through our economic system, nobody has been 
able to devise a way by which they may earn their living by 
working in private industry or elsewhere? What are we 
to do about it? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I disagree with the last 
statement of the Senator. We have been able to devise 
methods, but we have not had the courage to put them into 
effect. 

Mr. President, in the first place, the average surplus of 
wheat for the past 10 years prior to this year was about 
20 percent of the crop; and bear in mind that just prior 
to the. World War we were shipping abroad only about 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat per annum. The farmer had 
accommodated himself to the situation; but during the 
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World War the farmers were to increase acreage, 
to increase production, and since that time the surplus has 
been larger. 

It has been only about 20 percent. Now, the Senator asks 
me if I would take that surplus off the market at the expense 
of the Government. I would take it off the market at the 
expense of the Government so long as there were people in 
the United States who were in need of it for use. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the junior Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a minute. 

Let me say here that we are disturbed as to what we are 
going to do about the cost of this bill. Nobody knows what 
it will cost. Nobody knows what the taxpayers will have to 
pay under this bill. Let us assume that it is a billion dol- 
lars if the bill is made effective. I can find competent men 
who have studied this question who will tell us that we can 
take these surpluses outside of cotton and deal with them 
effectively for a billion dollars a year, and let those get them 
who need them. Instead of that, shall we pay a billion dol- 


lars a year for the reduction of that which they need, when- 


we could feed them with a billion dollars that which they 
need, and the farmer would still have his price? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator, of course, realizes that the 
more effective this bill becomes in the control of production 
the less it will cost out of the Treasury? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because the law of supply and demand 
will solve at least the question of price; and the more satis- 
factory the solution as to price is the less will be the require- 
ment of the Government to indulge in payments. 

Mr. BORAH. There is another cost about the matter 
which increases. I understand now it costs $40,000,000 per 
annum to administer $400,000,000 of soil conservation. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the junior Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. The point the Senator has raised which 
disturbs me most is his statement that the reduction of pro- 
duction for the purpose of maintaining prices will eventu- 
ally result in national suicide. That is the weakness of the 
legislation embodied in this bill. But is it not also true that 
if farmers are continuously required to produce crops at less 
than cost, that will destroy the farming industry, and will 
not that likewise result in national suicide? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I agree perfectly with the Senator, 
I have no intention of interfering with a reasonable price 
for the farmer in this matter. When I say I would take the 
surplus off the market and deal with it, I have in mind the 
fact that with the surplus off the market the farmer would 
get a reasonable price for his product. 

Mr. LOGAN. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator from Kentucky asked some 
questions about the theory of scarcity as adopted by foreign 
countries. I should like to ask the same question about this 
country. Do not the great corporations, the trusts, adopt 
this theory of scarcity? When the price falls below a prof- 
itable point, do they not reduce production in order to 
meet it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; a thing which could only be done by 
monopolies. And I favor and have favored for 30 years de- 
stroying monopolies. 

Mr. GREEN. And whether that is right or wrong, justi- 
fiable or not, must not someone take the same course for the 
farmer in order to protect him in the same way that the 
industrialists are protected? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; the industrialists do 
that very thing. They turn hundreds of thousands of per- 
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sons out of employment; they reduce others to a point of 
greater necessity; and that is one reason why in 1929, the 
greatest wealth-producing year of the century, nearly 50 
paoe t of our people were living on the bare necessities of 

e. 

Mr. BORAH. Those people the great corporations had 
turned out, but the corporations had continued to increase 
prices upon them. That should not be permitted in this 
country for a moment. 

Mr. GREEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. But I am not willing to follow the trusts and 
the monopolies and the combinations in establishing a rule 
for the farmer. 

Mr. GREEN. But so long as that condition does exist, must 
we not protect the farmer against it, just as we protect the 
farmer against the increased prices caused by the tariff? 
That is my question—not whether it is right or wrong but 
if we do it for the one must we not do it for the other? 

Mr. BORAH. I would rather go back and make the first 
man pursue a right course than to pursue a wrong course with 
reference to the second man. So long as private corporations 
fix prices you will have millions with little or no purchasing 
power, and so long as you have millions without purchasing 
power you will have a serious farm problem. 

Mr. GREEN. Does not that mean that we would postpone 
the protection of the farmer indefinitely? 

Mr. BORAH. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. GREEN. Why not? 

Mr. BORAH. For the reason, as I have said, that to meet 
the present exigency, and to enable the farmer to have a 
reasonable price, I would separate the surplus from the 
domestic market, and deal with the surplus through the Gov- 
ernment, and enable the farmer thereby to get his price, in 
the hope that within a reasonable time the American people 
would assert the power of the Government, take control of 
the corporations, and see that they were administered in the 
interest of the people, as well as themselves, 

Mr. GREEN. I should say that would be postponing relief 
indefinitely. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am bound to say that either 
the Senator from Rhode Island does not understand my lan- 
guage or he does not comprehend it, because I said that to 
meet the present emergency I would deal with the farmer by 
taking the surplus off the market, and thereby enable him 
to get a reasonable price for his product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Following the question of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, which I understood to be based upon the 
practice of private corporations in reducing production when 
they have a surplus, or such a surplus as, when they at- 
tempted to sell it, would reduce prices, how would the Sen- 
ator compel any corporation to continue the production of a 
product which it could no longer sell? How would he have 
the Government stop the production of that article by cor- 
porations and the continuation of employment through any 
law, if they reached a point where they had produced sufi- 
cient to fill their shelves for, say, 6 months, which has hap- 
pened in this country within the year? Certain great cor- 
porations, probably looking forward to an increased cost of 
manufacture, have produced for a while more than they 
needed for that particular period. They have filled their 
inventories, and they have suspended operations, in part, 
until the surplus can be absorbed by the public. How would 
the Senator have the Government compel a private corpo- 
ration to continue the manufacture of its product after it 
had reached the point of saturation? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, no corporation can control 
prices or control production unless it is practically a 
monopoly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Government takes over the duty 
of telling a factory how long it shall work and how much 
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surplus it may produce, when it may let off men and when 
it must increase employment, is not that the practical ap- 
plication of the very Fascist doctrine we are seeking to avoid 
in the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. No; as I see it, far from it. I would not 
ask to have the Government tell a factory or a corporation 
when it should produce or when it should not produce, but 
I would destroy the monopolistic power of a corporation to 
control a product; and, if we destroy its power to control 
a product, it no longer can fix the price or prevent produc- 
tion. It must proceed on a basis of competition, and all 
competitors will determine those things. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the Government of the United 
States advertises for bids for certain material through one 
of its departments, and there are 59 bids, all of them identi- 
cal to the copper cent, in spite of the laws and all the efforts 
to enforce the antitrust laws to prevent monopoly and com- 
bination, it presents some discouraging phases with respect 
to the ability of the Government to effectively deal with 
monopoly. I am in favor, as much as the Senator from 
Idaho is, of controlling trusts, and I know how earnestly he 
is in favor of curbing monopoly; and I think we would 
all welcome some magic wand that might be effective in 
accomplishing that purpose. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr, President, I am familiar with the in- 
stance of which the Senator speaks, where the Government 
asked for bids and got back, I think, 59 all in the same 
figure. It was that instance, among others, which caused 
the President of the United States to say: 

A Pua question of monopoly must be solved, and I am going to 
oit. 

In my opinion, if the President directs the energy and 
ability which he possesses in the direction of ending mo- 
nopoly in this country, it can be ended. I will never con- 
sent to the proposition that- the corporations of this country 
are stronger than my Government. We govern, not they, if 
we have the courage to enact the laws to govern. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Even assuming there were no trusts or mo- 
nopolies or corporations, suppose the conditions were such 
that it did not pay to manufacture, and there were real over- 
production. Would not that condition apply to all manu- 
facturers, large and small? Would they not all cease to 
produce? 

Mr. BORAH. I presume that if that should happen some- 
thing of the kind the Senator speaks of would be the result. 
But if we can have competition, if we get rid of a monopoly, 
the demand throughout the country, through the distribu- 
tion of purchasing power, will be so great that there will be 
very little likelihood of overproduction. 

Mr. GREEN. That is just what has happened with the 
farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. The farmer has had overproduction because 
the American people were unable to buy that which they 
actually needed, and they were unable to buy because mo- 
nopoly was fixing the price of everything which went into 
the homes and upon the backs of the American people. 

Mr. GREEN. It is not only monopoly that contributes to 
that condition. As I have said, if we did away with monop- 
oly, the same condition might exist. 

Mr. BORAH. We will first do away with the monopoly, 
and see whether the Senator is correct or not. I do not 
think that in a country free of monopoly you will find a 
great amount of poverty. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the able Senator from 
Idaho, he plans to help the farmer by having the Govern- 
ment take over surpluses. Is that correct? 

Mr. BORAH. That is part of it; yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent will these surpluses be 
taken over? When and how will surplus be determined? 
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Will it be at a point when the price of the commodity will 
reach a certain level? 

Mr. BORAH. It would be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture estimating, or someone estimating, what the 
domestic demand in the country is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator would like to see the 
farmer get at least cost of production? 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to see it, but I do not know 
that we are going to have it very soon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, just boiling down 
his suggestion of aiding the farmer will not the Senator 
say that, after all, what he is after is to increase the farm- 


er's price by having the Government take care of the sur- 


plus and store it to keep it off the market, so that the farmer 
may maintain his price? Under the pending measure we 
say to the farmer, “We suggest that you produce just a 
certain amount,” and the amount is fixed by the Secretary 
on a basis of average consumption. In fact, he would use 
the same yardstick, I believe, as has just been suggested by 
the able Senator. What is the difference after all? 

Mr. BORAH. The difference is that the plan the Senator 
proposes does not take into consideration at all the condi- 
tions and the interests of the hundreds of thousands of people 
in this country who need this food the Senator is proposing 
to have destroyed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What we are trying to do, as I conceive 
it, is to increase the buying power of the farmer, because if we 
do not he is going to be in the class of the 40,000,000 needy 
we have been discussing. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator perfectly; but I 
want to increase the price to the farmer and, at the same 
time, by taking care of the surplus and disposing of it to 
the needy, take care of the needy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator certainly does not want the 
Government to take care of the 40,000,000 indefinitely, does 
he? Does he not want to make them self-sustaining, if 
possible? 

Mr. BORAH. I do; but, if necessary, I would prefer to 
have the Government aid them indefinitely rather than to 
permit them to go hungry indefinitely, as the Senator seems 
to propose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In addition to that, does not the Senator 
feel that under the proposed legislation if we can increase the 
buying power of the farmer that in itself will cause the wheels 
of industry to turn so as to supply his needs, and then a good 
many of those 40,000,000 people will get employment? 

Mr. BORAH. My recollection is that that did not happen 
in 1929. In 1928 and 1929 the farmer had very fair prices for 
his products, but conditions obtained where the people were 
unable to buy what the farmer was producing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The farmer got fairly good prices, but 
not in proportion to what he had to pay for what he needed. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I am saying; let us take control 
of those who fix the prices of the things which the farmer 
has to buy. 

Let me call attention to an instance and see whether or not 
the Senator would want the farmer to have to compete with 
this kind of a condition of affairs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator need not argue that point. 
I agree with him that monopolies should be destroyed or big 
business should be controlled in some way so as to curb price 
fixing. I agree with him in that; but that in itself will not 
cure the evils of which he complains. It is my firm belief 
that unless the farmer receives a fair and just return for 
his labor he will not be able to survive and will soon be on 
the relief rolls. No matter what the price of a plow or of a 
rake or any other farm tool is, he must first have the money 
with which to buy such of the articles as he needs. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us take, for instance, the International 
Harvester Co., a complete trust. During all these years in 
which the farmer has been struggling to keep himself on the 
farm and to escape foreclosure the prices of farm implements 
have been constantly rising, and they have been going up 
because a monopoly fixed the price. It is not true of farm 
implements alone but of everything which goes into the home 
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and of everything the farmer eats except what he produces 
on his farm. 

For instance, these are some of the prices paid by farmers 
for the most commonly used farm implements: 


1934 
prices prices 

Disk — — rr. 1 . SEER 00 
Farm ms, 2-horse.......... 69. 14 104. 00 
Grain . — Goot.. 131. 28 228.00 
Hay loaders, cylinder (elevator). 66. 73 117.00 
Mowers, „ 5-foot_ 47.56 79.9) 
Corn plan 2row, check 41.90 81. 30 
Walking plows, 14-inch, steel. 15.01 29. 58 
W. alking cultivators, Shovel 7. 35 8. 60 
Single disk harrow, s 31.39 62.00 

Riding cultivators, 1-row, 6-shovel___ 31.72 55. 90 


Now let us see how prices are still going up. In 1935 a 
60-tooth steel harrow, with 44-inch teeth, cost $17.80. In 
1938 it will cost $19.70. 

A 90-tooth steel harrow with 44-inch teeth in 1935 was 
$28.35, in 1938 will be $31.15. 

A 14/16-inch disk harrow in 1935 cost $47, and in 1938 
the price will be $59.50. 

A 14-inch two-way sulky plow in 1935 cost $86.50, and in 
1938 the price will be $96.50. 

A 5-inch big frame mower in 1935 cost $63, and in 1938 
the price will be $80.25. 

A 10/26 S. D. rake with mount wheels cost $35.50 in 1935, 
and in 1938 the price will be $42.75. 

A 4-wheel sweep rake in 1935 cost $56.25, and in 1938 the 
price will be $57.50. 

A 6-inch grain binder, less transports tongue and trucks, 
in 1935 cost $165, and in 1938 the price will be $200.50. 

Mr. President, these figures illustrate what the monopoly 
does to the farmer with reference to farm implements. It 
does not make any difference what the condition of the 
farmer is or how he is situated economically and financially, 
they fix the price for that which he has to have in order 
to run his farm, and they fix the price of everything else he 
has to buy in order to live. 

My contention is that while that cannot be cured at once, 
while it will take time to do it, in the meantime the sensible 
way to help the farmer is to separate the surplus from the 
domestic demand and let the Government dispose of the 
surplus in the interest of those who need it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And that supply would be limited to 
the demand? 

Mr. BORAH. And the supply would be limited to the 
demand. 

Mr, ELLENDER. In other words, you would certainly 
have to maintain the consumption of the supply in order 
to maintain the stable price to the farmer, would you not 
under your plan? Is that right? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; you would have to do that under this 
plan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am just showing the analogy be- 
tween the Senator’s plan and the one in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator’s analogy fails by reason of 
the fact that his proposal makes it even more difficult 
for them to live than under the difficulties they now 
experience. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course we do not quite agree on 
that. The Senator mentioned a while ago that we lost our 
foreign market. Will the Senator not concede that one 
of the main reasons why we lost our foreign market was 
because this country did not extend much credit to the 
countries abroad? Will not the Senator concede that lack 
of credit is one of the main reasons for the loss of our 
foreign market? 

Mr. BORAH. It is very probable that if we had gone 
over there and given them the money they would have 
bought more from us. I do not want to do that. We 
have about 12 billion over there now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know; but does the Senator feel that 
if we could extend credit to foreign countries as we did 
in the past, that they would absorb more of our surplus? 
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Mr. BORAH. As I say, I think if we furnished the money 
they would buy the cotton, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. As I understand, the Senator from Idaho 
proposes that the Government buy this surplus and then 
give it away or dispose of it in some manner to those who 
are unable to purchase it, that is, the millions of unem- 
ployed we have at present. We are all trying to do away 
with this unemployment. Let us assume we are successful 
through the various measures we are undertaking to put 
into effect, what about the surplus then? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the outlook looks very dark. 
By February three or four million more people will be out 
of employment. You are not succeeding in that proposi- 
tion, and you are not succeeding because you are proceed- 
ing on the theory of scarcity instead of plenty. 

Mr. GREEN. Suppose we proceed on the Senator’s 
theory, and suppose we do away with unemployment, then 
what are we going to do with the surplus which the Gov- 
ernment buys? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, according to the statistics 
which have been furnished me, it would take at least 
23,000,000 more acres producing foodstuffs to furnish the 
people of the United States that which they ought to have. 

Mr. GREEN. Then the Senator’s answer is that there 
would not be any surplus? 

Mr. BORAH. No, indeed. If the people had what they 
ought to have in order to enjoy a decent standard of living, 
there would not be an ounce of overproduction on the 
American farms. There never was any overproduction on 
the American farms until the producing power of the vast 
mass of the American people fell so low that they could 
not buy that which they need. 

Mr. President, I think I have concluded what I had to 
Say. I have been detained longer than I had hoped to be 
when I took the floor. I shall discuss some other features 
of the bill when we come to consideration of amendments, 
but for the present I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SCHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Pepper 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee Pope 

Bailey e Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Berry George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo ppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran pstead 
Bridges Gillette i Smathers 
Brown, Mich, Glass McKellar Smith 

Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley reen Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Guffey Miller Townsend 
Burke Hale Minton 

Byrd Harrison Moore dings 
Byrnes Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Herring Norris Wagner 
Chavez Hitch: ye Walsh 

Clark Johnson, Calif, O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Connally Johnson,Colo. Overton White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, since Congress convened 
in special session on November 15 we have spent an interest- 
ing period here in this body with nothing definitely accom- 
plished. Time has been spent in discussing antilynching and 
the so-called farm bill. The farm bill is a document of some 
27,000 words. The more one reads of it and the more one lis- 
tens to a discussion of it, judged from the expressions heard 
around the Chamber, the less one knows about it. The de- 
tails of this particular farm bill have been discussed at some 
length, and it is not my purpose now to take the time of this 
body to discuss them further; but I do desire to discuss cer- 
tain phases of the bill from a general viewpoint as to its 
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soundness and also as it may affect my section and other sec- 
tions of the country not included for direct benefits in the 
bill. 

Mr. President, the farmers of this Nation during its early 
days, with agriculture as a foundation industry, were abso- 
lutely independent and self-sustaining. For a great many 
years we proceeded along that line and in that direction; but 
gradually, from time to time, the Government of the United 
States stepped into the picture. Probably one of the most 
constructive steps taken was in 1914 when agricultural ex- 
tension work was inaugurated. We recognized the desirability 
of bringing to the farmer on the farm, through the vehicle 
of the agricultural extension work through the county agri- 
cultural agents, more scientific and up-to-date information 
as to the management of his farm. 

Then we recognized that the farm woman, the farm wife, 
had her problems. So, through that same service, we cre- 
ated home demonstration work; and the home demonstration 
agent brought to the farm women in their homes informa- 
tion as to easier and better methods. 

Then we recognized that this country could not be sound 
unless we built the proper citizenship for tomorrow. So we 
started the boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work. I know of this 
work because, for a time, I served as a county agricultural 
agent; I have also served as a State agricultural extension 
specialist, and I know the value of agricultural extension 
work. It was liberal. 

Then we recognized that cooperative marketing was a step 
in the right direction, and the Government attempted, by 
the enactment of certain legislation, to assist the farmers 
along cooperative marketing lines, the theory in mind being 
that they were entitled to a larger percentage of the con- 
sumer dollar, and that there was too great a “spread” be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer. That was also a step 
in the right direction, liberal and forward-looking. 

Then, followed some experiments, including the Farm 
Board, and so on, which did not work out as planned. 

Then, we created certain credit aid for farmers through 
the medium of farm loans extended by various farm credit 
organizations of the Government. That was a sound help, a 
progressive move. 

‘Then, we came to what was known as the A. A. A., which 
was subsequently declared to be unconstitutional. All mem- 
bers of this body are familiar with that law. They know 
what its objectives were; they know of certain advantages 
which it afforded, and they know many serious objections 
to it. 

Then came the Soil Conservation Act, which also was cor- 
rect in principle and liberal in character, being an attempt 
to aid the farmers through the conservation of soil fertility 
and the building up of our farms. 

At the last regular session of the Congress—I think, upon 
the recommendation of the President of the United States— 
there was passed by the Senate a crop-insurance bill, which 
took wheat for an example, singling out that commodity in 
an effort to work out in practice the principle and theory 
of crop insurance. That was a sound step. One question I 
should like to raise at this time is why that bill, having such 
fine objectives and having the backing of bipartisan support 
in this body, has been allowed to fall by the wayside. The 
problem of insurance for farms and farmers has long been 
promptly and ably met by mutual farm insurance com- 
panies throughout the country. Steps have been taken in 
the direction of crop insurance, but it is too big a problem 
for a mutual company or a private enterprise to handle 
with success. So it was very logical for the Government 
to proceed in that direction. 

Mr. President, through our soil-conservation program, 
which was enacted following the A. A. A. set-up, and 
through the crop-insurance program embodied in a bill 
which passed this body but has, as I have said, fallen by 
the wayside, we were proceeding along sound lines. 

I realize that the sponsors of the pending bill are men of 
character, men of forward-looking vision, who want to lend 
assistance to the farmers of the country. 
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My general impressions of this particular bill are, first, 
that it is unsound in many of its features, and, second, that 
it shows rank discrimination against certain phases of the 
agricultural industry in certain sections of the country. One 
thing that impresses me in the conduct of the business of 
this body and of the other House of the American Congress 
is that oftentimes we forget that there are 48 States in the 
Union. The pending bill proposes to extend aid to only a 
comparatively small portion of the United States. Let us 
remember that we have a North and a South, an East and a 
West, and that, besides the farmers who produce rice, cotton, 
wheat, corn, and tobacco, and so on, there are farmers in 
this country who are producing wealth, who have gained a 
livelihood from what they have produced from the soil on 
the farm, who are untouched by the principal objectives of 
this bill. I believe that a sound farm program should 
include agriculture as a whole. 

Under the A. A. A. and under the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ment program, put into effect by the present administra- 
tion, we have lost a large part of our foreign markets for 
agricultural commodities. In my judgment, this bill, as now 
constituted, would probably result in the loss, at least to a 
partial extent, of the remainder of those foreign markets. 

We should remember, when we talk about crop reduction 
or curtailment, that nature has something to do with it, 
the action of the sun and the moon, the grasshoppers and 
boll weevils all play a part. In other words, it is God 
Almighty who has more to do with the surpluses or poor 
crops rather than the gentleman who occupies the White 
House or the men who enact laws in this and the other body 
of Congress. 

In my particular section of the country, as well as in other 
sections, the dairy industry is of prime importance. That 
industry is certainly one of our major agricultural industries, 
if not the major individual agricultural industry, in the pro- 
duction of actual wealth in the Nation. What happens to 
that industry under this bill? The dairy farmer of this 
country is excluded from the direct provisions of the meas- 
ure. Assume that I am a dairy farmer and I live in Wiscon- 
sin, or I live in the State of New Hampshire; the first thing 
this bill will do to me will be to exclude my dairy products, 
which are my primary source of income and of livelihood for 
myself and my family, from direct participation as one of the 
major industries of agriculture. Secondly, the dairy industry 
or the dairy farmer in New Hampshire feeds grain, and, 
therefore, the price of grain will—or, at least, I assume it is 
the hope of the sponsors of this bill that it will—advance. 
Therefore, the dairy farmer will have to pay more for the 
intermediate product which he uses to produce his ultimate 
product for sale. 

Then, as a consumer, if we have processing taxes in any 
form to support and finance this bill, he pays his particular 
share. Furthermore, unless we give him some protection 
in this bill, the acres that we take out of production by cur- 
tailing certain crops may be used to produce foodstuffs and 
may be devoted to the production of dairy products in direct 
competition with the man who is depending upon that in- 
dustry for his sole livelihood and who receives no direct 
benefit under the bill. A distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives from Wisconsin submitted minority views 
on the House bill in which, and in various speeches in the 
House and interviews in the newspapers, he has covered that 
phase of the situation particularly well. I commend his re- 
marks and his views to the attention of the Senate. 

I should like to see any farm bill which may be enacted 
include what is for the welfare of the farmers of all the 
various 48 States. I should dislike to see it discriminate 
against certain phases of agriculture. 

Mr. President, we are in a period of business depression. 
Theodore Roosevelt once said: 


This country cannot long be a good place for any of us to live 
unless it is a good place for all of us to live. 


If we take that statement as sort of a challenge or ob- 
jective, we can see we are rapidly approaching the point 
where Congress must do something, must take some affirm- 
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ative action, in order that the words of that great American 
may be carried out in practice as well as by lip service. 

Let us look at the background of the last depression. 
The depression started following the World War. It was the 
result of certain dislocations which came about because of 
the great world-wide strife and as a result of the great 
post-war expansion. When the depression broke upon the 
Nation as a whole, the world at large was not in a prosperous 
condition. For a while we proceeded with our heads above 
the other nations, but finally we were dragged down into the 
depression which they had shared for some years previously. 
Today we are in a business recession. It may be the be- 
ginning of a major depression or it may be a minor depres- 
sion. We fail yet to know the answer. The answer, at 
least to a large degree, rests with the Members of Congress 
and with the President. The President of the United States, 
in remarks made to the country a year or so ago, when we 
were enjoying a period of apparent prosperity, took all the 
credit for the prosperous condition of the Nation and said 
in substance, “We planned it that way.” This depression, 
if it is a depression—and it is certainly a striking business 
recession—is Government made, and therefore it can be 
corrected by action of the Government. 

How serious is this recession and what is the cause of 
it? It is not because we fail to have regulation enough, 
because we have more regulation in the country today than 
at any other time in the history of the Nation. We have 
the Securities Exchange Commission, which has power over 
the stock markets, a power which the Government never 
had before. We have governmental regulation of and com- 
petition with public utilities. We have railroads ruled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have industry 
and labor now bowing before the National Labor Relations 
Board. We have tax measures, such as the undistributed- 
profits tax and the capital-gains tax. We have on the 
statute books such things as the Thomas amendment, which 
allows the President to issue some $3,000,000,000 of green- 
backs. 

The President of the United States has called or caused to 
be called certain definite conferences looking to a better 
relationship between business and government. To date 
those conferences, in my judgment, have been mere gestures. 
Something definite and positive has to be done, and ought 
to be done now. The other day I talked to a Member of 
Congress who said, “This is caused by Wall Street. Wall 
Street has the jitters.” Wall Street may have the jitters, 
but Main Street in every community of any size in the 
country has the jitters today, and the side streets have the 
jitters as well. That holds true in the States of every Sena- 
tor in this body. We must put our house in order and we 
must do it now. Lip service such as has been given in this 
body is not enough. 

The American people look to Congress to lead the way. 
We cannot afford to continue twiddling our thumbs. The 
old story of Nero fiddling while Rome burned can well be 
applied here. We are in a real business recession. We have 
seen $28,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 in security values wiped 
out in a few weeks. We have seen steel production reduced 
to the point where it is running at only 31 or 32 percent 
capacity. I know of a great industrial corporation in the 
country which in the month of May was receiving orders 
that would allow it to operate at 99 percent capacity. That 
corporation is receiving orders today on the basis of 17 per- 
cent of capacity. From May to December, based upon 
orders, the capacity of one of the great industrial corpora- 
tions of the country has.been decreased from 99 percent 
to 17 percent. Yet we sit here and say we will not grant relief 
or aid to business until the regular session. 

Mr. President, I am interested in antilynching legislation 
and I am interested in farm legislation, as most of us are, 
one way or the other, but more important and more funda- 
mental for action at the immediate time is correction of the 
present business situation in which we find ourselves. What 
can we do? 


First, we can immediately repeal the corporate surplus tax. 
Second, we can amend the capital-gains tax. Third, we can 
repeal the inflationary A. A. A.-Thomas amendment, allow- 
ing the President to issue $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks. In 
the regular session beginning next month we should proceed 
to make a genuine effort to balance the Budget. We should 
make a definite attempt to take the Government out of busi- 
ness. We should endeavor to equalize the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and give equal rights to employers and stop 
discriminating against some classes of labor organizations. 

In discussing the present situation we must remember that 
corporations pay income taxes of from 8 to 15 percent; that 
our corporate surplus tax runs from 7 to 27 percent and 
applies to surplus earnings not distributed in the form of 
dividends. It is necessary for any corporation to have a sub- 
stantial reserve. It is not only necessary, but desirable. 
Why? It is necessary so that in periods of stormy weather 
they may be able to carry themselves through and maintain 
their financial integrity and provide employment for their 
help. 

What is the story of the last depression? From 1930 to 
1933, inclusive, certain corporations in the country operated 
at an actual operating loss of between $9,000,000,000 and 
$10,000,000,000, but they kept their doors open, kept at least 
a part of their people employed, and the only reason on 
God’s green earth why they were able to do so was because 
under the laws of the land they had been allowed to accu- 
mulate sufficient reserves to carry them through such periods 
of stress. 

The corporate surplus tax is a direct threat to business 
success, to regularity of employment, and to the safety of any 
business. The corporate surplus tax is playing an important 
part today in the discouragement of expansion and business 
rehabilitation. If it were not for the corporate surplus tax 
today we would find the situation very different than we have 
it at present. 

The corporate surplus tax is especially hard on the new 
corporation and upon the weak corporation. It is unjust 
upon any corporation, but it has a particularly ill effect upon 
the small, the weak, and the new. We have an old saying 
that we like to plow back part of our earnings in order to 
enable us to carry out expansion and improvement. When 
the Government takes away the possibility of doing that, it 
takes away from business the ability to expand or improve 
in any degree. 

To show what has happened to business, I will take a sum- 
mary of the industrial stock averages, the domestic bond aver- 
ages, all-commodity index, farm-products index, industrial 
activity index, and the national debt, less Treasury cash, as 
an index. It will be found that this country reached its peak 
in this recovery since the last depression on February 11, 
1937. At that time the industrial stock average was 190.29; 
the domestic bond average was 104.56; the index of all com- 
modities was 85.6; the farm-products index was 91.6; the 
industrial activity index was 102.4; and the national debt, less 

cash, was approximately $32,776,000,000. 

What was happening about this time? The General Motors 
Corporation was negotiating with the C. I. O. as a result of 
the problems it had faced in the sit-down strike situation. 
A short time afterward Members of this body ran to cover 
and defeated the so-called Byrnes amendment to the Guffey 
coal bill, which would have outlawed sit-down strikes. 

Let us trace the picture down over the weeks and months 
that followed, and it will be seen, in connection with par- 
ticular drops along all lines, that some particular thing oc- 
curred on that date, or in the neighborhood of that time, 
which caused further recessions. 

It is interesting to note, too, certain advances in this 
period, which came at very significant times. For example, 
one time when we saw a general move for the better was the 
time of the abandonment of the Supreme Court fight in this 
body. We see things like active fighting between the Japa- 
nese and the Chinese having a real influence. The Treasury 
position, the Federal Reserve banks’ position, and Govern- 
ment crop reports all play a part. 
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These lines traced along until on November 2, 1937, the 
industrial stock average, from a high of 190.29 on February 
11, 1937, had receded to 114.19; the domestic bond average 
had declined in that period from 104.56 to 92.03; the all- 
commodities index had declined from 85.6 to 82.9; the farm 


products index had declined from 91.6 to 75.9; the indus- 


trial activity average had declined from 102.4 to 88.9; and 
the national debt had been increased from $32,776,000,000, 
less Treasury cash, to about $35,000,000,000 net debt, or some 
$37,000,000,000 as a total debt. 

I have given the picture of the decline all along the line. 
In order that these things may be measured, I will say that 
the security prices are taken from the Dow-Jones Co. aver- 
ages for 30 industrial stocks and 40 domestic corporation 
bonds. The all-commodities average was taken on 784 mis- 
cellaneous items, and the farm products average on 67 items. 
These last were compiled by Government departments. 
These figures are taken from authentic sources, and they 
very clearly indicate the movement which we have recently 
been through. 

Congress must realize that industry is not owned by a hand- 
ful of men. It is not owned by a large group of men, but 
it belongs to the American people as a whole. The shares 
of our corporations are held by millions of our citizens. 
Prosperous industry means more employment, and poor in- 
dustry means unemployment. Do not let anybody fool you. 
We have unemployment today. It is increasing hourly; and 
by the time we come back to this body after the recess for our 
Christmas vacations, we shall perhaps be more fully aware 
than we are today of the seriousness of this situation. We 
have seen too great an amount of lip service around here, 
and not enough actual steps to do something. If we are big 
enough as a group to realize this situation and take some 
action, the country may regain confidence; but the longer 
this body and its associate body refrain from action the 
worse the situation is going to grow. 

We have only to make inquiries from our friends out and 
about the Nation to realize the true situation. When we 
have shops and stores in the cities of this Nation a few 
weeks before Christmas that are running mark-down sales, 
it is a pretty good symptom of the troubles in which we find 
ourselves. 

Some of us here in this body, and many people throughout 
the country, fail to appreciate how they are effected by this 
situation. Let me tell you that whether you run a farm 
producing corn in Iowa, or whether you run a farm produc- 
ing wheat in North Dakota, or whether you produce oranges 
in California, or apples in Oregon, or potatoes in Maine, or 
dairy products in Wisconsin, or whether you run a hunting 
lodge in Maine or a tourist hotel in Florida, or whether you 
are a person, we will say for example, living on savings, 
perhaps from very modest investments, regardless of your 
condition in life, regardless of your profession or business, 
you are concerned with the condition in which we find our- 
selves today. 

Let us take for just a minute the position of England. 
What has happened in England? 

In England, the Government long ago learned its lesson. 
In England the Government works with industry to produce 
profits; and when the industries have actually produced 
profits, they share those profits with the Government. They 
do not have a corporate surplus tax to penalize industry, 
but they do say that industry and Government are jointly 
interested in progress. The Government in effect says, “Go 
ahead and make profits; employ labor; provide employment; 
and when you make a net profit we will share with you a 
reasonable amount of the profit you make.” Those profits 
go to support government. That theory is right, and that 
is the spirit we need to see in this Nation in order to bring 
about a change. 

At the end of the last war we had a national debt of $26,- 
000,000,000. During the period from 1920 on we reduced that 
debt some $10,000,000,000; and I may say for your informa- 
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tion that it was during Republican administrations in Wash- 
ington that that reduction took place. We reduced the na- 
tional debt to $16,000,000,000. Today we have a national 
debt standing at some $37,000,000,000, and we have made no 
real attempt to balance our Budget. It can be done. Cer- 
tainly we can make a genuine attempt to do it. We cannot 
keep on the way we are going. We need some action now. 
We need action along three lines to restore the confidence 
of the people of this Nation; and if you, as Members of this 
body, and you, as administrative leaders, fail to take action, 
and take action now, upon your shoulders, and your shoulders 
alone, will rest the responsibility for the further serious con- 
dition in which this country may be involved. 

Remember that the country cannot stand still. It is either 
going forward or going backward; and at present it is going 
backward very rapidly. We are in the beginning of a tail- 
spin, and it is going to be a serious tailspin before we are 
through unless we take some action. 

Mr. President, I have attempted today to give some of my 
general objections to the farm bill now pending because of 
certain features of it which I regard as unsound, because of 
certain features which very clearly discriminate against the 
farmers of my section, the farmers of my State, and the 
farmers of over half the States in the American Union. I 
believe that it is not progressive, that it is not forward look- 
ing, nor is it fair or just to proceed with any general farm 
program unless we recognize that there are 48 States in the 
Union and that there are many phases of agriculture and 
of the agricultural industry which should all be included in 
order to avoid the unsoundness and the discrimination which 
we find in the pending bill. 

Further, I believe that there is a serious situation in the 
Nation today, but many persons in Washington are wander- 
ing around with their heads above the clouds, or, like ostriches, 
with their heads buried in the sand. Many administration 
leaders have given lip service in this body and in our asso- 
ciate body, but that is all. The time has come for action. 

Mr. President, I wish to be on record as saying, first, that 
the country is in a serious condition; second, that the condi- 
tion is rapidly growing worse, and unless there is action, and 
action now, a critical situation will confront the Nation. It is 
upon the shoulders of the President, upon the shoulders of 
the administrative leaders, and upon the shoulders of the 
Members of the Congress who refuse to take immediate action, 
that the responsibility will rest. 

A method is at hand. Revenue measures cannot be intro- 
duced in the Senate. However, a revenue measure is now on 
our calendar, House bill 6215, a bill relative to publicity of 
income-tax returns. I have introduced in the Senate a bill 
providing for the repeal of the corporation surplus tax, pro- 
posals have been and will be submitted to amend the capital- 
gains tax. I have introduced a bill to repeal the President’s 
power to issue $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks. Action on all 
these measures will contribute to the confidence of industry 
and confidence of the American people. 

Let us not forget that not merely is business in Wall Street 
jittery over business receding among the great industries, 
but the people of the country in every small town and in 
every city in this great Nation are jittery, and small indus- 
tries and small business are feeling the effects. I predict 
that if Congress fails to take action, and to take action now, 
when we return from our Christmas vacations, after seeing 
the conditions in various parts of the Nation, there will be 
a demand on the part of Members of the Congress for action. 
But it may be too late. The administration leaders cannot 
continue to dodge the issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, on page 1. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think we should have a 
quorum, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland ing Pepper 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee Pope 

Bailey Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan wartz 
Berry George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson MeCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich Glass McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Green Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Guffey Miller Townsend 
Burke Hale Minton 

Byrd Harrison Moore Tydings 
Brynes Hatch, Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Herring Norris Wagner 
Chavez Hitchcock Nye Walsh 

Clark Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Connally Johnson,Colo. Overton White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR in the chair). 
Eighty-eight Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. I desire to present at this time two amend- 
ments with reference to the protection of the dairy interests. 
These amendments were prepared prior to the time the 
Senator from Oregon presented his amendment having the 
same object. I shall therefore not press for action on my 
amendments, but I should like to have them printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendments will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Honorable Peter Zim- 
merman, an outstanding citizen and successful farmer of 
Oregon, representing the State Grange and the Farmers’ 
Union, under date of October 19, 1937, wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
in opposition to the pending bill. The document is ex- 
tremely interesting and presents a complete analysis of the 
bill. It has been suggested that it be read, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may now be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OCTOBER 19, 1937. 
To the Honorable ELLISON D, SMITH, 
Chairman, United States Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Re Senate bill 2787 (Pope-McGill bill). - 

Dear Sm: Having appeared before your subcommittee in the 
public hearings held recently at Spokane, Wash., I am requested 
to supplement my testimony, written and oral, with a brief setting 
forth the objections of the Oregon Grange, Farmers’ Union, and 
farmers generally of Oregon to the enactment of the bill under 
consideration. Those objections, briefly, are as follows: 

We oppose the enactment of S. 2787 on the following grounds: 

I. That the statement of policy is incomplete, unsatisfactory, 
and not consistent with the fundamental wishes and demands of 
the American farmer for the following reasons: 

(a) Fails to provide for n puan of average cost of production 
of agricultural commoditi 

(b) Fails to provide ae protection of American markets to 
American farmers. 

(c) Fails to provide for refinancing of farm-mortgage indebted- 
ness on long-term, low-interest credits comparable to credit pro- 
visions in behalf of other major industries. 

(d) Fails to provide for crop insurance against major losses. 

(e) Fails to provide for practical administration by successful 
farmers democratically selected, 

(f) Fails to provide for or protect the family-size farm. 

II. Purported cooperative feature is unconstitutional for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Forces each farmer to become an involuntary “cooperator.” 

(2) Denies the farmer the right to resort to the courts in seeking 
protection against unfair and 3 administration, or 
policies determined by ieee 9 practical, successful 
farmers, democratically selected. 
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(3) Removes last vestige of privacy in providing for Federal 
access, even to all of the farmers’ correspondence, 

(4) Makes penál offense for anyone to give away or exchange or 
receive any products. Even to give to, or receive from, an imme- 
diate family relative, to alleviate actual want, constitutes a serious 
penal offense. 

(5) Delegates legislative authority, by 
quota’s loans, benefits, etc. 

III. Referendum vote, as provided in subsection “C,” page 18, 
is unsatisfactory for the following reasons: 

(a) Regimentation of agriculture. 

(b) Coercion in the “voting.” Financial pressure is exerted by 
calling or canceling loans or other benefits. The referendum 
procedure will not fairly represent the actual wishes of the 
producers, 

IV. Unfair agricultural practices: This provision penalizes farm- 
ers only, and fails to provide for penalty against market manipula- 
tors, speculators, and/or wholesalers who may commit an unfair 
agricultural practice which might affect interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

V. Penalizes small intensified type of successful family farming, 
and rewards al and corporation farming. 

In conclusion, the only safe, sane, and sensible solution of the 
age-old farm problem would be the enactment of the Thomas- 
Massingale “cost of production” bill—H. R. 1612—and the Frazier- 
Lemke Mortgage Refinancing Act, together with protection of the 
American market to the American farmers. 

Respectfully submitted. 


“proclamation,” as to 


PETER ZIMMERMAN, 
Representing Oregon State Grange and 
Oregon Farmers’ Union. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Chair announced a few 
moments ago that the first committee amendment is now 
before the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. McNARY. A few days ago during a colloquy between 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanxHeap]—whose atten- 
tion I should like to have—and myself. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, my attention was dis- 
tracted for a moment. Did the Senator from Oregon address 
a remark to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I was just about to make a remark that 
somewhat concerns the Senator. A few days ago the Senator 
said during a colloquy we had that the bill as applied to 
cotton did not contemplate parity prices. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do not think I said 
that. It contemplated them at some time, but it certainly 
does not contemplate them without more taxes, without more 
money. It is impossible for either cotton, corn, or wheat to 
obtain parity prices without more money unless, of course, 
hereafter the prices go up to a point where there is not a 
very wide spread between prices and parity. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is a fair statement. However, 
I think my observation is literally true so far as the RECORD 
is concerned. Probably there is not enough difference to 
cause any dispute. The Senator did say even yesterday in a 
colloquy which we had that he did not expect parity pay- 
ments because it would cost too much money. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I said in substance that it is not 
expected now. 

Mr. McNARY. I stated that the bill contemplates in its 
language parity payments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ultimately; yes. 

Mr. McNARY. No, Mr. President. We have reached that 
point now. In the section we have before us I read: 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, and rice to the extent. necessary to provide such adequate 
and balanced flow of such commodities— 

Meaning cotton, among others— 
as will, first, maintain both parity prices paid to farmers for such 
commodities— 

Including cotton— 


marketed by them for domestic consumption and export and 
parity of income for farmers marketing such commodities— 
Meaning, among others, cotton. 
Mr. President, with this very amendment before us, there 
is a declaration that there must be a parity of prices to 
cotton farmers and parity of income to farmers. Let us see 
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if that is not reinforced by another provision of the Dill. 
I ask the Senator to follow me to page 10, section 6: 

Sec. 6. (a) Promptly following the close of each marketing year 
for cotton, wheat, or corn, the Secretary shall make parity pay- 
ments to farmers engaged in the production of such commodity 
for market during such marketing year. 

Mr. President, if we look at page 66 of the bill we find 
that the marketing year for cotton begins August 1. So we 
have in section 6, on page 10, a declaration affirmative in 
nature that the Secretary must at the beginning of the 
marketing year, which is August 1 of each year, make parity 
payments to the cotton farmer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator includes wheat and corn, 
too, does he not? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. But we were discussing cotton, as I 
stated a moment ago. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope the Senator will not leave the 
impression—I know he does not intend to—that this provi- 
sion contains some special benefit for cotton. 

Mr. McNARY. No. Of course, I read the five commodi- 
ties—cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice. When I reached 
the word “commodities” I said “among which is cotton,” in 
order to speak as briefly and employ as few words as neces- 
sary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I simply could not hear the Senator; 
that is all. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. Mr. President, the very amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate contemplates parity 
payments for cotton, irrespective of what the Senator from 
Alabama may wish or expect. On page 10, in section 6, the 
Secretary is directed affirmatively to make parity payments 
to producers of cotton, wheat, and corn at the beginning of 
the marketing year, which, applied to wheat, is June 1, and 
which, applied to cotton, is August 1. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator, of course, is familiar with the 
provision on page 80: 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of this act, if the 
parity payments payable under verge A of title I of 


aggrega 
available for such payments. 


Mr. McNARY. Oh, yes, Mr. President. That is the sliding 
scale that is provided in regard to parity payments. I am 
not interested in that. I want to know whether the bill as 
written, or the declaration as made by the very able Senator 
from Alabama is going to prevail. The bill requires the Sec- 
retary to make these parity payments whether he wants to 
or not. Under the bill as written he has no other recourse. 
The Senator says that if the cotton growers of the country 
receive parity payments, it will cost the Government between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000. The question naturally arises 
to me, as I view this amendment and desire to cast an in- 
telligent vote upon it, Are we going to have language in the 
bill that requires the Secretary to make the parity payments 
for cotton? If we do, we are running into a veto by the 
President, if I can depend upon the estimate of the Senator 
from Alabama, who says it will cost the Government between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

I appeal to the able Senator to help me in this dilemma. 
Shall we adopt the first committee amendment and the lan- 
guage contained in subdivision 6 on page 10, first, however, 
removing parity payments and the mandatory language di- 
recting the Secretary to make them at the beginning of the 
marketing year, which is August 1; or shall we leave that 
language in the bill with the knowledge that it will cost 
more than the Secretary can raise and will invite the veto 
of the President? I submit that inquiry to my very good 
friend, the able Senator from Alabama. What shall we do at 
this time? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senator, I assume, 
construes the language to mean the payment of parity prices 
in full. I do not so construe it. If I did, and there were not 
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other provisions in the bill otherwise limiting it, I think the 
Senator would be right. But I am opposed to any legal or 
moral obligation beyond the amount of money available. 
I do not want the farmers to be misled as to what they may 
expect. What I construe this to mean is the making of 
payments on the parity price so far as the money available 
will go toward bringing about parity. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator willing now to offer an 
amendment providing that parity payments shall be made 
if there are funds available for that purpose? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is already in the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 7 

Mr. POPE. The provision I just called to the Senator's 
attention was carefully considered by the committee; it was 
designed to accomplish that very object, and I think does 


accomplish it. In other words, the parity payments will be 


made to the extent that there are funds available. The 
words “pro rata” are used in that connection, and that was 
the very purpose of the amendment after considerable dis- 
cussion in the Agricultural Committee. It did not occur to 
me in reading the subsection at the bottom of page 80 that 
it would not accomplish the purpose, and I am wondering 
that there is any doubt in the Senator’s mind that it does 
accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think it does at all. I think we 
have to deal with the bill as it is. We find in the policy- 
making portion of the bill a section which is directed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I am not going to ask for an amendment; I am merely 
pointing out what I call an extreme inconsistency and con- 
tradictory statements which, according to the statement of 
the able Senator from Alabama, would necessarily invite a 
veto by the President if the bill should remain in its present 
form. 

Mr. ADAMS and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado, 
who, I think, rose first. 

Mr. ADAMS. As just one member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I should like to inquire what obligation is 
going to rest upon the Appropriations Committee in pro- 
viding appropriations under this proposed act? The com- 
mittee, legally, have certain rights; there are certain moral 
obligations put upon us by authorization and direction. I 
am merely asking for guidance, as one member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and I should like to know what the 
proponents of the bill. feel the Appropriations Committee 
should do and what the Senator from Oregon may think we 
would be compelled to do. 

Mr. McNARY. Inasmuch as I have the floor at this time, 
I shall be delighted to give my views on the subject. I 
assume from the language used that we will continue the 
soil-conservation program, and I want that program con- 
tinued. If I had my way, we would continue that program, 
and we would have nothing to do with this bill at this time. 
I do not think it is the time to write a permanent agricul- 
tural bill. If my assumption is correct, there is $500,000,000 
that the Senate and House Appropriations Committee must 
meet. I think this bill carries an additional $100,000,000 to 
supply capital for the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation, 
provided for in title 7, on page 84; and I desire to discuss, 
at the proper time, the general make-up of that very unique 
and unusual organization. But on page 86 I find section 
72, which reads in part: 

The corporation shall have a capital stock of $100,000,000, sub- 
scribed by the United States of America, which sum is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. 

I think that is a direction to the committee to provide 
for the appropriation of $100,000,000 to the capital stock of 
this corporation. 
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The bill also provides, treating the same general subject, 
that the corporation may issue bonds and debentures to the 
extent of five times its capital stock, which makes $500,- 
000,000. So the Congress must find $100,000,000 for the 
capital stock of this corporation; and it must also find 
$500,000,000 for the soil-conservation program. 

Now let us see what the wheat program under this bill 
will cost. A few days ago I asked the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to give me, through his experts, estimates as to the 
probable cost on the basis of parity prices. In this connec- 
tion we meet the same thing that I pointed out a few 
moments ago. To obtain parity prices on 660,000,000 bushels 
for 1937 would cost $200,000,000. That is on the basis of 
660,000,000 bushels, which is the amount ordinarily domes- 
tically consumed by the country. However, the Department 
of Agriculture, through the experts of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, have stated publicly that they expect a billion 
bushel yield this year. The estimate I have given is based 
on a yield of 660,000,000 bushels. If the same ratio should 

prevail, $300,000,000 would have to be paid in the form of 
parity payments on wheat. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Upon what basis of price were 
the figures made? 

Mr. McNARY. They are based upon the parity payments 
provided in schedule A on the futures that are now being sold 
for May and December delivery of next year. It is slightly 
speculative, of course, but what other answer could be made? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I was merely inquiring. 

Mr. McNARY. Wheat may be $1 today; the future price 
for May delivery may be $1.10, and for December, which is 
the next date—while there are intermediate dates those are 
the generally accepted dates—it may be $1.15. Of course, the 
price may be different when the actual time arrives, but that 
is the basis I think used by the marketing experts of the 
Department of Agriculture year in and year out; and so I 
assume that the estimate is just as reliable as any that could 
possibly be made. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I am in no way critical of the 
estimate. All I wanted to know was if the Senator could tell 
me what price was used in the figuring. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sorry the price is not given, but the 
estimate is based upon the usual fundamental keystones 
which are employed in matters of this kind. If I had the 
price figure, I would be very glad, indeed, to give it to the 
Senator. 

Now, it will be observed that under schedule A, on page 21, 
parity payments increase as the volume of the crop becomes 
more abundant. That is found in column 2, on page 21. If 
I understand the interpretation of these payments under 
schedule A, if the supply of wheat should be 100 percent of 
normal, the parity payment rate would be 15 percent, and if 
the normal supply should run up to 114 percent or more the 
parity payment rate would be 30 percent. So if the crop 
went to a billion bushels, tiie payment would run up corre- 
spondingly. Naturally the greater the difference between the 
parity price and the current price on a given date, the greater 
the spread would be, because the volume would likely bring 
down the price level of the commodity. 

Mr. President, I have stated, first, there would be $500,- 
000,000 for soil conservation, $100,000,000 for capital stock of 
the organization provided for by the bill, $300,000,000 for 
parity prices on wheat, and from three to four hundred mil- 
lion dollars for parity prices on cotton. So, if the bill shall 
remain in its present form, the cost would be $500,000,000, 
plus $100,000,000, making $600,000,000, and $300,000,000 
more, making $900,000,000, plus $300,000,000 more, which 
would equal $1,200,000,000. 

I have not included the cost of the provisions relating to 
rice and tobacco. The Secretary said yesterday that if we 
should continue to pay the 3 cents on tobacco it will cost 
$274,000,000 in addition. I am not subscribing to these fig- 
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ures, but they are just as good as any, and they far exceed 
our ability to pay. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Is not the Senator duplicating 
the $500,000,000 soil-conservation figure? In other words, 
under the bill the farmers take parity payments in lieu of 
soil-conservation payments, unless the soil-conservation pay- 
ments should be higher. 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all in the case of those who sign 
adjustment contracts. When dealing with a noncooperator, 
they are denied the benefits under this bill, but when a 
farmer signs an adjustment contract, which he must do if 
51 percent of the farmers say so, he gets the soil conserva- 
tion payment in addition to the parity payment and loans 
from the reserve loan corporation. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr- POPE. I am surprised at the statement the Senator 
just made because there are specific provisions in the bill 
that parity payments shall be in lieu of soil-conservation pay- 
ments which have been made on the commodity. 

Further, though the Senator may not have been advised 
of it, there is a provision in the bill, an amendment approved 
by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which divides 
up any money appropriated under the Soil Conservation Act 
in the proportion of 55 percent for the maintenance of parity 
payments and 45 percent to carry on the soil-conservation 
payments on all other commodities than corn, wheat, and 
cotton. 

The Senator’s calculation, which involves full payment of 
$500,000,000, assuming that parity payments shall be made 
on corn, wheat, cotton, and all other commodities, and in 
addition to that, calculating payments on parity, I think is 
not justified by the bill. I think all members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry who were present and 
joined in adopting the amendments will agree with me. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the very astute Senator 
from Idaho knows what is in the bill and what he has put in 
it. There are so many things in the bill of a contradictory 
nature that I am not able to combat that contradiction. I 
really hesitate to deny anything he may say is in the bill. 

Mr. POPE. I shall be glad to— 

Mr. McNARY. But let me continue my answer. I have 
in mind section 3, subparagraph (b) which provides that 
“under adjustment contracts there shall be made available 
to contracting farmers”—not to the poor fellows who refuse 
to get under the umbrella, but want to remain independent— 
what?— 

First, Soil Conservation Act payments hereinafter specified; sec- 
ond, surplus reserve loans; and, third, parity payments. 

That means something. There maybe somewhere else in 
the bill something that says they cannot have them. I 
should not be surprised to find something of the kind in the 
bill. Probably the Senator can point out some provision to 
indicate that what I have said is not so, because the bill was 
thrown together late one Sunday night by a minority mem- 
bership of the committee. I have no objection to that. I 
was not available at that time, it being Sunday. It may be 
the Senator from Idaho is correct that somewhere in the bill 
is language indicating that what I have read is not so, but I 
am assuming that what I have read is so. 

Coming back to the thought I have in mind, under the 
language used, in section 2, the pending amendment, we are 
establishing the policy of Congress. This is saying what is in 
the minds of the Members of the Senate and the House. If 
it is our intention to make parity payments let us make 
them. If it is not our intention to make parity payments 
because there is not enough money in the Treasury, let us 
strike that provision out of the bill and not deceive the 
farmer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The Senator made the assertion that final 
action on the bill was by a minority of the committee. I 
think that is a mistake. As I understand, there are 19 mem- 
bers of the committee. There were 10 members present and 
11 votes cast in favor of reporting the bill, because 1 member 
present voted a member who was not present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That member was there all day long. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There were 11 members present at 
15 minutes to 12 midnight Sunday night when the vote was 
taken. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The eleventh member had been there 
until a short time before the final vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I retract. I apologize. I am sorry. If 
11 of the 19 members of the committee were there Sunday 
night at midnight, my heart goes out to them. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. I desire to call attention to the amendment 
which was made by the committee and to which I referred 
a Moment ago, and of which the Senator apparently is not 
aware. 

Mr. McNARY. Probably I am not. 

Mr. POPE. He was kind enough to say it might be in the 
bill, however. At the bottom of page 78, under the title of 
“appropriations”, I find this provision: 

There is hereby made available for parity payments with respect 
to cotton, wheat, and field corn under this act for any year com- 
eee Wee E aT 1938, 55 percent of all sums appro- 
PESOS TOC EAA DIE DIR oS sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, for such year. 

That is the point I tried to make. Fifty-five percent of 
the soil-conservation fund each year would be used for 
making parity payments. That means 45 percent of that 
amount would be used for soil-conservation payments, which 
I think very clearly indicates the Senator was duplicating 
his figures a few moments ago when he was figuring $500,- 
000,000 for soil-conservation payments and some other mil- 
lions for parity payments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, Iam again confused. When 
this bill was sent out among the farmers and hearings had, 
I observed language stricken out carried $400,000,000 in line 
17 of that section. The language to which my attention is 
called was an amendment, also probably inserted late Sunday 
night. At any rate, I do not give to the langauge the 
interpretation which the Senator from Idaho gives. The 
language is: 

There is hereby made available for parity payments with respect 
to cotton, wheat, eat aida he TE BON OE WET JPE Cam 
mencing on or before July 1, 1938, 55 percent of all sums appro- 
priated for the purposes of sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, for such year. 

That means taking out of that act, carrying an appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000, 55 percent to pay what? To make 
parity payments—not conservation payments, but parity pay- 
ments—to cotton, wheat and field corn. The bill merely 
goes over into a standing appropriation and makes 55 per- 
cent of it available for parity payments. Everyone knows 
that we are going to carry out the Soil Conservation Act 
providing $500,000,000, and this is simply taking part of it 
out for parity payments. The whole amount will be appro- 
priated by the Congress because that is the existing statute. 
That is not an answer whatsoever to what I have said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was not the 55-percent allotment out of 
the $500,000,000 placed here under the assumption that 
wherever parity payments were accepted they would be in 
lieu of soil-conservation payments, and that the proportion 
would be about 55 to 45? The Senator cannot assume the 
55 percent would be paid in parity payments and the full 
$500,000,000 in soil-conservation payments, because other- 
wise he would assume there is to be complete duplication of 
those payments. 

Mr. McNARY. There is no duplication at all. The lan- 
guage is perfectly clear. I have thought it might be con- 
founding and confusing and contradictory, but it is not. We 
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have for the first time run into simple language. It simply 
means that of this sum appropriated by Congress, and which 
must be appropriated until the statute is repealed, 55 percent 
Shall go to make parity payments. That is what that lan- 
guage means. It has no reference to the program of soil 
conservation. That must be met by the Congress under a 
full appropriation. That theory has never been questioned. 
In all the discussion on the floor we have gone on the as- 
sumption, as we probably should, that that appropriation is 
for soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. This is the first me I had heard that inter- 
pretation placed upon it. I did not know there was any 
question about it. Under tae program, soil conservation 
will be carried on; diversion of acreage and soil-conservation 
practices will be carried om. They will be carried on under 
the program as to corn, wheat, and cotton. It was estimated 
by the representatives of the Department who were present 
that they are now actually paying, under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act, approximately 55 percent on corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton; and since we are taking corn, wheat, and cotton pay- 
ments out from under the Soil Conservation Act and calling 
them parity payments, then that amount was transferred by 
this amendment over to the making of parity payments. The 
balance of the $500,000,000, or 45 percent of that sum, will 
go to make soil-cor’jervation payments on all the other 
crops throughout ths country. 

It never occurred to any of us who were considering the 
matter at the time that the appropriation for soil conser- 
vation in the future would be $500,000.000 for soil conserva- 
tion in addition to parity payments ur-der this schedule. It 
can be clearly seen that corn, wheat, and cotton would come 
under the soil-conservation payments, which now amount 
to a considerable sum and would not in addition to that re- 
ceive parity payments. Certainly that did not occur to me, 
and I think the Senator is mistaken in making that state- 
ment. 

Mr, McNARY. Then the Senator—who probably pre- 
pared the amendment, and it was rushed into the bill late 
one evening—means to amend the Soil Conservation Act by 
taking more than one-half of the sum for parity payments 
under this bill, leaving about 45 percent for soil conser- 
vation? 

Mr. POPE. On all other commodities than corn, wheat, 
and cotton. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. ADAMS. There is another inquiry which I might 
make from the standpoint of the Appropriations Committee. 

The amendment which is being discussed, which was 
called to the attention of the Senator from Oregon by the 
Senator from Idaho, seems to divert money from appropria- 
tion bills which have not yet passed. I am simply wonder- 
ing, as a matter of draftsmanship, whether the Senate can 
put in a bill an amendment which will divert to some pur- 
pose moneys not yet appropriated, regardless of what the 
Appropriations Committee may specify that the money is 
appropriated for. 

Mr. McNARY. That is a very proper and pertinent in- 
8 4 and it is addressed to a thing which cannot be done. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for just a second? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho as to his interpretation of this part of the bill. From 
the debate I do not quite understand it. 

Am I to understand the Senator from Idaho to interpret 
the bill in this manner: For soil conservation, for raising 
other crops than wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, and cotton, farm- 
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ers are to be paid for setting aside certain acreage. When 
they raise a crop which does not deplete their soil, they are 
to be paid benefit payments for that? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The other crops are to be paid the 
parity price? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; paid on parity. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Am I to understand that they are also 
to set aside acreage of soil-building payments? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. As I said a few minutes ago to the 
Senator from Oregon, the same program will be carried on 
with reference to corn, wheat, and cotton that has been 
carried on for the past year or two and will be carried on 
with reference to other crops; but in lieu of the soil-con- 
servation payments made on corn, wheat, and cotton, they 
will receive parity payments. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But no payments for soil conservation 
or soil building? 

Mr. POPE. I think I should say that payments on the 
commodities themselves will not be made. Certain small 
payments now being made for conservation practices will 
continue to be made on corn, wheat, and cotton acreage to 
corn, wheat, and cotton farmers; but those payments are 
small. The main payments which are now being made on 
commodities for diversion will be eliminated, and the parity 
payments provided in the schedule will take their place. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So the farmers will not be paid for 
soil conservation, for refraining from soil depletion; they 
will be paid on the basis of parity prices? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. Let me call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator the fact that the only reason why the amendment was 
made in that connection was this: 

Formerly there were two types of soil-conservation pay- 
ments, called class 1 and class 2. Class 1 payments were 
very much larger payments than were made for diversion 
from soil-depleting to soil-conserving crops. Class 2 pay- 
ments were made for soil-conservation practices, improving 
the land, terracing, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Soil building? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; soil building. Under this bill the class 1 
payments will be eliminated, and the parity payments will 
take their place as to corn, wheat, and cotton; but the class 2 
payments will remain, so that the corn, wheat, and cotton 
farmer will continue to get the small payments he has been 
receiving for conserving his soil. The parity payments 
merely take the place of the former class 1 soil-conservation 
payments. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. The corn, cotton, and wheat farmer will 
get soil-conservation payments, then? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. He will get one payment as a parity 
price, and then he will get another one for soil conservation? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And the man who does not raise any 
of those crops will get only one payment? 

Mr. POPE. No; he will get two payments. He will get 
the class 1 payment and the class 2 payment under the 
Soil Conservation Act, and the corn, wheat, and cotton 
farmer will get parity payments and class 2 payments. In 
other words, they will get substantially the same payments 
as now, with no duplication. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are talking about an amendment on 
page 78, and we have not yet reached even the one on page 1. 
I want to see if I can help clear up this situation. 

The Senator from Oregon seems to be worried about 
whether we can appropriate $500,000,000 for soil conservation 
and then appropriate three or four hundred million dollars 
for something else, and says that when we add up all these 
appropriations we shall get up to about a billion and a quarter 
dollars, Is not this, however, the situation: 
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Let us assume that Congress appropriates $500,000,000 for 
soil conservation, and assume that we meke no appropriation 
at all for certain other things—parity payments, we will say. 
The language of the amendment on pages 78 and 79 makes 
55 percent of that $500,000,000 available for parity payments. 
That is a maximum. It might not require 55 percent. It 
might not require 40 or 25 percent, depending on the situa- 
tion. Whatever the amount is that will be diverted from the 
soil-conservation fund to make these parity payments the 
remainder will still be there for soil-conservation purposes, if 
not for parity payments. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; or it might go into the General 


Mr. BARKLEY. If Congress should appropriate the full 
$500,000,000 for soil conservation, it would not be necessary 
to appropriate in another act 55 percent, because the lan- 
guage that we have in the bill makes 55 percent of the 
appropriation available for parity payments. 

It seems to me there ought not to be so much confusion 
about the matter as seems to be in the mind of my religious 
friend from Oregon, whose conscience would not permit him 
to attend the dark midnight session of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry when this bill was voted on. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the confusion is a 
little more intense now than before the Senator from Ken- 
tucky attempted to explain the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the more light is shed 
on the Senator from Oregon, the less light there is. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, laying aside all pleasantry, 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] now seems to proceed 
upon the proposition that by this bill we are amending the 
Soil Conservation Act, and taking for another purpose 55 
percent of the sums heretofore devoted to that commendable 
purpose. I did not know this bill was intended to operate 
in that fashion. That makes it just that much worse. 
Fifty-five percent goes to parity payments to the producers 
of three commodities. That leaves 45 percent for soil-con- 
servation and soil-depletion payments over all of the agri- 
cultural field. Then, Mr. President, we are not only dis- 
criminating against these other crops, but we are giving a 
double bonus and subsidy to the producers of three crops— 
cotton, corn, and wheat—at the expense of all others. 

If that is what we are trying to do—to take soil-conserva- 
tion money from all the other agricultural commodities of 
the country, which in their gross income far exceed those 
mentioned here, and give parity or bonus payments to the 
producers of three crops—I say it is the worst effort ever 
made to discriminate among farmers in this country, and I 
should be ashamed to be a party to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator take the position that 
both soil-conservation payments and parity payments ought 
to be made to the identical individual farmer? Does the 
Senator oppose the proposal that where the farmer is en- 
titled to parity, which might be more or less—I do not know 
how it can be worked out in advance; it might be more or 
less, and it is just as apt to be more as less than he would 
receive under the Soil Conservation Act—he ought to receive 
those parity payments and also receive under the Soil Con- 
servation Act the same benefits that he would receive if 
there were no parity payments? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the answer is simple. The 
Soil Conservation Act was passed after the disastrous fate 
which the Agricultural Adjustment Act suffered in the Su- 
preme Court. It was calculated to benefit without discrimi- 
nation all the crops of the country through the preservation 
and conservation of soil foods in the soil. That was the 
simple thing which we were attempting to do. I think the 
Same conservation policy should be carried out on all crops. 
The theory of parity payments under this bill is to give the 
farmer an income based upon the prices that obtained during 
the golden age of 1909-14—a wholly disassociated subject. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE, Disclaiming any knowledge of the pending 
bill, I wish to ask a question. The first amendment is the 
one now before the Senate. As I understand, that declares 
the bill to have five purposes. The purpose of the bill, first, 
is to maintain parity of prices paid and parity of income; 
then the ever-normal granary; then the conservation of the 
soil; then the prevention of wasteful use of the soil. Those 
are purposes enumerated in the first paragraph of the bill. 

On page 2, however, in line 5, it is provided that the three 
last-named purposes—that is, maintenance of the ever-nor- 
mal granary, conservation of the soil, and the prevention of 
wasteful use of soil—are to be carried out “without interfering 
with the maintenance of such parity prices.” What does it 
mean when it says “without interfering with the maintenance 
of such parity prices“? Are these three latter purposes sub- 
ordinated entirely to the payment of the parity of price, or 
what is the relation of one to the other, and what is the 
priority, if there is priority? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the inquiry, a very 
proper one, must be addressed to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. McGILL] or the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], and 
I hope they may answer the inquiry of the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. McGILL. What was the inquiry? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know whether or not I can repeat 
the inquiry as I stated it, but I will undertake to do so. I 
said that in section 2 of the bill there seem to be five pur- 
poses declared. One is the maintenance of parity of prices 
paid, then the parity of income, then the ever-normal gran- 
ary, then the conservation of the soil, and then the prevention 
of wasteful use of the soil. Those are five purposes set out 
as the justification for the proposed legislation. 

I notice in line 5 on page 2 that the three latter purposes 
seem to be made subordinate to the first two purposes, for 
the language is that the three latter objectives are to be 
attained “without interfering with the maintenance of such 
parity prices.” I am seeking to learn the significance of 
that. Is there a priority established betwen these purposes, 
or do they all stand alike; and if they do stand alike, what 
is the meaning of the language “without interfering with the 
maintenance of such parity prices”? 

Mr. McGILL. I thought that had been rather fully ex- 
plained last Monday. 

Mr. WHITE. I did not hear the explanation, if it was 
made. 

Mr. McGILL. The philosophy of the bill primarily is, first, 
to guarantee the farmer a parity of prices. These other 
things which the Senator has enumerated, while they may 
be done, are not to be done in a manner which will interfere 
with obtaining parity of prices. That is the interpretation I 
put on the language. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator from Kansas then 
interpret the bill as meaning that the parity prices are to be 
paid on these commodities whether or not anything is paid 
for soil conservation? 

Mr. McGILL. Parity prices may or may not be paid, but 
the purpose of the bill, the objective to be attained primarily, 
is, of course, parity of price. These other things may be 
done insofar as they do not interfere with reaching the 
parity of prices. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As to these four commodities? 

Mr McGILL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If no money is left for benefit pay- 
ments, then they will not be made. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGILL. If no money is left, I should think they 
would not be paid. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. After the parity price has been reached. 

Mr. McGILL. We are seeking to attain the parity of prices 
on the market, and we are not to build up the ever-normal 
granary, or things of that sort, if by doing so we would drive 
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downward the market price in the country. We are to bring 
the price as nearly as we can to parity, not accumulate enor- 
mous surpluses which would interfere with that. In other 
words, parity prices is the objective of the bill largely. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If we do not reach a parity of prices, 
the funds will be used to pay the difference between the 
current price and the parity price? 

Mr. McGILL., I do not interpret it that way. I do not 
interpret it as meaning that we will not make payments 
merely because we have not reached parity, or that we will 
make them because we have not reached parity, but that the 
ever-normal granary is not to be used to interfere with the 
attainment of parity of prices. That is the philosophy of the 
bill, and that is what it means. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it also mean that there will be no soil- 
conservation payments made unless parity of prices are 
realized? 

Mr. McGILL. Oh, no; it does not mean that. 

Mr. WHITE. Or if parity prices are realized? 

Mr. McGILL. No; it does not mean that. 

Mr. WHITE. In other words, is the soil-conservation pro- 
gram entirely contingent on the result of this effort to main- 
tain parity of prices? 

Mr. McGILL. No. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That answers the question I thought I 
asked. 

Mr. McGILL. The other things provided for are not to be 
done in a manner to interfere with the obtaining of parity 
of prices. 

Mr. WHITE. If they do interfere, they are not to be done? 

Mr. McGILL. Certainly. In other words, we are not to 
build up an enormous surplus in this country which would 
interfere with the maintenance of a parity of prices. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think I understood from 
the interpretation made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore] that the pending bill makes available 75 percent of 
the soil-depletion funds for parity payments. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I may fairly inquire of the able 
Senator from Idaho as to the amount of money he thinks 
the bill, if placed in operation, will burden the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. POPE. No man in the world can tell in advance 
what the price of wheat or of cotton or of corn of any other 
commodity will be at this time next year. In fact, one can- 
not tell what it will be a month from now. But let us see 
if this is not the explanation to be made: At the beginning 
of a year, when the Committee on Appropriations meets, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will make an estimate and sub- 
mit to the committee a statement of what he thinks it would 
take to service the proposed law providing the parity pay- 
ments for the coming year. I think at that time the Secre- 
tary would be in a better position than anyone else to do 
that, and would therefore help the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Then, the Committee on Appropriations will recom- 
mend an appropriation in whatever amount they see fit to 
recommend, whether it will be the amount estimated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or not. 

Whatever amount is appropriated will be utilized for the 
making of parity payments. It may not pay the full amount 
contemplated by the schedule in the bill, and it may be more 
than is necessary. But that is the way the matter would be 
handled, as I understand. 

The question is frequently asked, “Can you tell how much 
this is going to cost next year?” I cannot, nor can I tell 
how much it is going to cost to keep up our Army and Navy 
next year. I do not know how much it will cost to operate 
this department or that department, but at the proper time 
the estimate will be made, first to the Budget, and later to 
the Committees on Appropriations, of what those best quali- 
fied to judge think will be necessary. Then the appropriation 
will be made, and it will be utilized for the purpose set out 
in the bill. 

Let me make a further statement to the Senator from 
Oregon, since he was not present at the meeting of the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture and Forestry when they fully discussed | language found in italics in section 2, Mr. President, which 


this matter. 

Mr. McNARY. That was Sunday night. 

Mr. POPE. Some time Sunday, and perhaps Sunday night. 
It was discussed at different times by the committee. 

It was the thought of the committee that possibly, if not 
probably, the only money that would be available to service 
this program and make the parity payments would be $500,- 
000,000, or the amount which has heretofore been appropri- 
ated for soil conservation. We thought it unlikely that proc- 
essing taxes would be levied and that it would be unlikely, in 
view of the President’s message, that the Congress would 
appropriate any more than $500,000,000 for the coming year 
to carry out this program, as well as the soil-conservation 
program. 

As the Senator from Kansas has just stated, we thought 
the matter of controlling production so as to bring up 
prices more important than the amount of payment the 
farmers would receive. So 55 percent of what we thought 
likely to be appropriated should be set apart for making 
parity payments, keeping up the soil-conservation program 
all the way through, and then these devices for controlling 
acreage and controlling production would go into effect, 
which in themselves ought to have a tendency to bring up 
prices. That is all, I think, that can be said about the 
matter of money. The bill is now so drawn that whatever 
money is made available by the Committee on Appropriations 
and by the Congress can be used to carry on this program. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator take the position that 
the bill contemplates that parity prices shall be paid? 

Mr. POPE. They shall be paid if the money is available. 
But I may say to the Senator that he is thoroughly familiar 
with the rule that all parts of an act must be construed 
together, and when the bill provides that the Secretary shall 
make parity payments in certain amounts, and there is 
another provision in the bill that if he is unable to pay them 
in full he shall pay them pro rata, that seems to me to be 
perfectly clear. I have always construed the different sec- 
tions of a statute together in order to determine what powers 
are granted under the statute. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator believe that a declara- 
tion of policy which specifies that parity prices and parity 
income shall be paid should remain in the bill when it is 
based upon such dubious illusions as the Senator mentions? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly it should remain in the bill for the 
reason that it is a mere declaration of purpose and policy 
in connection with the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; and I think that is the most solemn 
part of the whole bill. 

Mr. President, courts are maintained and lawyers are em- 
ployed to construe the provisions of the law; but a declara- 
tion by Congress is a solemn statement of what the purpose 
of the law is, and what it is intended to do. It is a moral 
contract, Mr. President, which far transcends the mere 
homely words employed in the provisions, that the Congress 
will do certain things for those who conform to its provi- 
sions. 

When this declaration contains the solemn assertion, as it 
does, that the farmers will receive parity prices, followed by 
another provision, which is statutory in nature, that the Sec- 
retary shall make parity payments, it is idle for anyone here 
to say to me, “We will make these payments if we can. The 
Secretary will be excused if he cannot make them, but he 
will do just the best he can.” 

Mr. President, I am not going to deal with the farmers 
along that line. They have been told, and they believe from 
the declaration of policy in the bill, that they are to receive 
parity payments. That is the particular inducement that 
is used to get the farmers to sign these unconscionable con- 
tracts. The able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pork] and the 
able Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] say simply, 
“That means that we are going to do the best we can.” If 
that is what it means, we should not adopt the amendment 
now pending before the Senate. I have reference to the 


was inserted by the committee: 

It is * * * the policy of Congress to * * * maintain 
both parity of prices paid to farmers * * * and parity of in- 
come for farmers. 

That is what we assert we are going to do for the farmers. 
If we are not going to do that, this language should be 
stricken from the bill. A declaration of policy is a sober and 
sincere statement of what we intend to do when certain leg- 
islation is enacted. If we do not intend to do it, let us strike 
it out; or if we intend to do it only if we can do it, and fool 
the farmers, then let us leave the language there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the first committee amendment, on page 1, line 5, of 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Pepper 
Ashursv Davis La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee pe 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Sch 
George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Shep 
Borah Gibson Ships 
dges Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Glass M Smith 
Brown, N. H. Graves McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Green Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow - Guffey Miller Townsend 
Burke Hale Minton 
Byrd 
Byrnes Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Herring Norris Wagner 
Chavez Hitchcock Nye Walsh 
Clark Johnson, Calif O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Overton te 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have attended the sessions 
of the Senate and followed the debate on this bill with great 
interest and care, more particularly because I found it ex- 
tremely difficult to interpret the bill on reading it. That is 
not the fault of the committee, I am sure, but it is the result 
of their attempting to deal with a great economic question 
in a manner to avoid the serious harm that generally follows 
any attempt to interfere with and to control the natural 
flow of economic forces. 

Of course, the committee was extremely hopeful that it 
could avoid the customary pitfalls. I have heard Joseph’s 
example referred to by the committee that sponsored this 
bill as if that were a good example to follow. I fear that the 
gentlemen who made that reference have forgotten one of 
the consequences of Joseph’s supervision and control of 
agricultural products. They will not have to turn over 
many pages of the Bible to discover that the inhabitants had 
to part with all their possessions and all their livestock in 
order to get food for themselves, and that the ultimate 
result of that regimentation of agriculture was the bondage 
of the Jews who were thereby so reduced to a condition of 
servitude and slavery that they had to go to the wicked 
Pharaohs, 

I do not wish, as I am discussing this matter so late in its 
consideration, to be accused of taking a narrow, prejudiced, 
or biased view. Considering it from a continental viewpoint, 
indeed, considering it from a viewpoint extending far beyond 
the continent and reaching to our remotest islands, it seems 
to me that in its operation it must accomplish a reversal of 
the economic policy that has made the United States power- 
ful in the world of finance, supreme in the field of produc- 
tion, foremost in culture and high standard of living, and 
notable for its extremely smart women and extraordinarily 
able men. 
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This bill, in my opinion, would bring about a reversal of 
that policy for, stated briefly, though probably too briefly 
to be accurate, instead of a policy of free trade among the 
several States and a regimented or restricted or limited trade 
abroad, which all parties of whatever name have, to some 
degree, espoused for our economic policy, it would restrict 
and limit and regiment trade among the several States. In- 
deed, it goes further than that; it regiments trade among 
the counties of the State; and it goes further even than that, 
and regiments trade between the farms in the counties. 

Along with that, we are contemplating the making of 
treaties, not ratified by the Senate of the United States, by 
which our various agricultural commodities are exposed to 
the competition of the foreign grower of the same type of 
commodities not only in the domestic market, by virtue of 
the lowering of tariff barriers but abroad, where we have 
heretofore competed successfully and where we have of late 
been unable to compete because we have tinkered with eco- 
nomic law, and have so raised the cost of production and 
manufacture in this country that we can no longer carry on 
successful competition in foreign markets. For that reason 
I feel disposed to oppose the measure. 

But, Mr. President, I have a more intimate interest in this 
matter, and I speak of it here because the parliamentary 
situation, it seems to me, is exceedingly strange. We have 
a great Agricultural Committee. It is great probably be- 
cause its members are selected from States where agricul- 
ture is conducted upon a grand scale. I do not derogate 
the ability of the Members who now hold positions on that 
committee in any way at all, but, on the contrary, give them 
praise. Certainly they have shown to us in the considera- 
tion of this subject intelligence, earnestness, honesty, and 
fidelity to the principles in which they believe. But it is a 
curious fact that, speaking generally, one may carve out 
of the map of the United States almost a quarter of the 
entire area from which he will find no representative what- 
ever save one, and he is opposed to this bill—on the Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

East of Minnesota and north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
the only representative on the Agricultural Committee is 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Moore], who, I am 
informed by him, is opposed to this bill. So I feel justified 
in the efforts I have made to understand the bill. 

At the outset, Mr. President, it was my hope that, upon 
hearing the bill debated, I would find that I was mistaken 
about certain views I entertained on first reading; that I 
might be able to support it as written. Afterward it oc- 
curred to me that it could be amended in such a way that 
I might support it. It must be apparent that my interest is 
with agriculture, for more than a third of those engaged in 
gainful occupation in my State are engaged in agriculture; 
and when it comes to dairying the population of the entire 
State does not equal the cow population of the State. Ver- 
mont is distinctly a dairy State. Our green hills afford early 
and sweet pastures, and our cream and milk and butter are 
preferred on account of their quality. Moreover, we have 
expended money and sacrificed time and labor and thought 
in cleaning up our herds. We have a reputation for the 
quality of our dairy products which has enabled us to serve 
not only the immediate surrounding States, as well as our 
own, but to send to the Boston market about three-fourths 
of the fluid milk that is delivered there each morning. There- 
fore the probable effect of this bill concerns us greatly. If 
this bill would create more competition in dairy products 
than we now have, I cannot conceive how we could carry on. 
For several years our production has mounted until we 
now find it extremely difficult to proceed with our business 
upon a sound basis. 

An amendment to the bill has been proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] which I hope the Senate 
will adopt. My interpretation of that amendment is that 


it would so affect this bill as not to place in the power of 
the Secretary a mandate to encourage those who divert their 
acres from corn to increase their cow population for the 
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purpose of going into the business of selling milk or butter 
or cheese. 

I talked with the county agent leader of the extension 
service in the State of Vermont yesterday about this question. 
He stated that he had talked with a specialist in agronomy 
from Nebraska only 2 days before and had submitted this 
problem to him and the question whether it was at all likely. 
that this bill could be so administered in Nebraska as to affect 
the milk industry in Vermont. The specialist replied, “No; I 
cannot conceive of that”; and he went on to explain that 
really there were not so many engaged in the production of 
dairy products in Nebraska; that those who were so engaged 
had found it very beneficial to their farms and that it con- 
tributed to enhance their standard of living; but he as- 
serted that there were many who did not produce milk. 
When asked where they got their milk, the reply was that 
they did not use much milk, but what they used was mostly 
canned milk. What kind of canned milk? Borden's was 
named. The train was at that point in the story passing 
Richmond, Vt., and our county agent leader of the extension 
service pointed out of the window and said: “There is a 
Borden plant. Don’t you think it would affect the market for 
Vermont milk to have the broad acres of Nebraska diverted 
into the production of milk cows?” He had to admit that 
certainly in theory it would. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. What crop does the Senator think of to which 
this land might be diverted and not come in competition 
with some other crop? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I doubt if I could answer 
that question. I have an idea that the bill provides for such 
control of all crops that any suggestion any Senator might 
make would be a futility. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE. It is my opinion that if any part of the con- 
trol proposed by the bill should be applied to the fertile 
acres of southern Oklahoma and Texas so they would be 
taken out of production of cotton, those lands would very 
promptly be placed in such products as would compete with 
the fruit growers, the dairy industry, and the producers of 
almost any other product that might be raised. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator from Oklahoma for 
his assistance. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Under the A. A. A. Act there was great 
complaint from the people of my State, I think from por- 
tions of New York and I have an idea also from Idaho, 
that land diverted from cotton and wheat production was 
being utilized for potato growing, the result being a 
tremendous surplus and the further result of an utterly 
ruined market for the producer of potatoes in Idaho and 
Maine. 

Is there anything in this bill at all which in any way 
limits the right of the farmer to utilize those acres which 
are to be taken out of cotton and wheat production for 
any purpose he sees fit? In other words, may the land 
which has been devoted to cotton and land which has been 
devoted to wheat be turned, without any limitation and 
without any discouragement, to the planting of potatoes? 

Mr. AUSTIN. My answer would be, “No; there is not.” 
I may be wrong in my interpretation of the bill. I am go- 
ing to be very modest today in any attempt to answer 
questions about the bill, but my understanding is there is 
nothing in the bill to prevent a farmer growing anything 
else than corn when his corn acres are diverted—except one 
thing, and that thing is almighty. He must do it according 
to the regulations laid down on his back by someone in 
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Washington who is given that power by the Congress, to 
whom the people have said, “You shall do the legislating for 
us and you shall not delegate it to any Secretary of Agri- 
culture or any other individual.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Earl Smith, of Illinois, recognized as 
one of the leaders in the farm movement of the United 
States, testifying—I do not know whether it was with refer- 
ence to this bill or another bill—about a bill which had for 
its purpose the control of certain commodities like wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco, and cotton, declared that it must neces- 
sarily follow that the acreage which was reduced to idle- 
ness must be controlled; otherwise it simply would be 
planted to those commodities which would come in compe- 
tition with some other commodities like potatoes. He left 
the inference in my mind that at the present time there is 
no control over that idle acreage, but in order that the bill 
might be successful and be a permanent measure, the con- 
trol would have to be extended so as to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture or some person to determine what should be 
raised upon those idle acres. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator from Idaho. I invite 
attention at this point and in the same connection to the 
control over other foods than wheat, rice, and such com- 
modities as cotton and tobacco, as provided in the bill. I 
refer to page 81, paragraph (h): 

(h) No payment shall be made with respect to any farm pursuant 
E Gils act and of BEN T: to-47 of the. Boll 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, with respect 
to cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice unless, where the area of 
cropland on the farm permits, and it is otherwise feasible, prac- 
ticable, and suitable, in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, there is grown on such farm an acreage of food 
and feed crops sufficient to meet home consumption requirements. 

Of course I realize there is a difference of opinion about 
the scope of that provision and what its meaning is. Indeed 
the Senator who admits the authorship of that particular sec- 
tion stated in response to an interrogatory that he thought 
there would be compliance with that “unless” clause if the 
farmer raised any one crop of food for human consumption 
on the farm. How he can be justified in that interpretation 
he himself will have to answer. For my part I could not 
reason myself into that position. This “unless” clause is ab- 
solute. It raises the barriers against receiving something to 
which a man is now entitled. He is now entitled to the 
benefits of the soil-erosion provisions under the Domestic 
Allotment Act, about which I hope I shall remember to speak 
before I close, because I regard it as so essentially different 
from this particular bill that one cannot treat of them in the 
same way at all. 

He must, to the extent of his living on the farm, which 
means his family and his hired help, and to the extent of 
feeding all of his herds of whatever kind, raise such other 
things than corn, wheat, cotton, and rice as the man in 
Washington, to whom this power is granted, shall tell him by 
regulation he shall raise. I do not believe we would have any 
surplus if that were done on every farm in the country, be- 
cause I think one-third of the population of the country who 
made themselves self-sufficient on their own farms would 
take up the slack. 

But whether that is sound economics, the fact is that so far 
as concerns living in a free country, with the right to trade 
freely between the several States, with the right to trade 
freely in the counties, with the right to trade as between 
farmer and farmer, we find ourselves contemplating a bill 
that lays down an absolute control over the farmer in person 
through this measure, over his acres, and over his contracts. 

Mr. President, it does not seem to me, when we take up the 
corn and wheat phases of the bill, that we can maintain with 
any certainty that it is limited in its operations to corn and 
wheat, that it applies only to field corn when talking about 
corn, because I think we have to go on to the conclusion, from 
what I have read, that it extends to all the commodities which 
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are necessary to maintain the lives of the humans and beasts 
on the farm. 

Not only is that true but I find another provision in the 
bill that extends its operation beyond field corn and wheat, 
although we are dealing with corn and wheat more particu- 
larly—at least I am in discussing this matter—and that is the 
provision defining “for market.” 

We see by what is contained in paragraph 22, beginning 
at the bottom of page 71, that we are not only brought within 
the regimentation and control and coercion and limitation 
of corn and wheat, but we are also invited to cover eggs and 
milk and butter and cheese, and, if there are other products, 
to cover them; for the term “for market” as used in this 
law, if passed, would mean this: 

The term “for market” in the case of wheat and corn means for 
disposition by sale, barter, exchange, or gift, or by feeding (in 
any 8 80 to poultry or livestock which, or the products of which, 
are to be sold, bartered, exchanged, or given away; and the terms 
“marketed” or “to market” mean to dispose of in any such manner, 
Such terms shall not include consumption on the farm. 

Of course there is an inconsistency here, and this lan- 
guage does not mean what it says. All the discussion admits 
that if wheat or corn is consumed on the farm by poultry 
and the eggs are sold, then it is controlled as “for market,” 
and comes within the definition; and that is true of milk 
and butter and cheese. On this particular point the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. CoPELAND] and I have offered 
an amendment, which I hope the committee will see fit to 
accept, excepting poultry products and the products of dairy 
cattle. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is aware of the other sub- 
section on page 6, which would not apply as he has just in- 
dicated with reference to poultry, eggs, and so forth. I 
refer to the 300-bushel exception. Look at page 6, under 
paragraph (2). 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, Mr. President; I am aware of the 
exception based on quantity of corn raised; and I under- 
stand from what has been said here that if a farmer does 
not produce more than 300 bushels of corn he is not eligible, 
as it is called here, to vote, and therefore he cannot be 
condemned as a noncooperator. I will ask the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] if that is correct. 

Mr. POPE. That is entirely correct, as I understand; and 
where a farmer raises 300 bushels of corn or 100 bushels of 
wheat, that may be fed to his chickens and livestock, even 
though they be sold to market. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the point I was trying to make 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is very fine. I am glad to get that 
much out of the bill. That is a slight protection. Of 
course, it is observed that in this definition there is no 
limitation upon the sales. A sale made between farmer and 
farmer living side by side in the same State comes under 
the definition; and upon interrogating the Senator from 
Idaho I learned that perhaps that was one of the prices 
which the farmers of the nine Northeastern States, for ex- 
ample, have to pay for the general benefit of agriculture. 
Speaking generally, they have been very cheerful in paying 
a high price for the general benefit of agriculture. I desire 
to call attention to what they paid under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, because some reference has been made by 
the proponents of this bill to the experience under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and I understood the claim to be 
made that no complaint of injustice had been heard from 
farmers about that matter. 

I do not think we would hear much complaint from the 
farmers of the part of the country from which I come. They 
are not complainers. They generally attend quietly to their 
business, and somehow or other they get a living out of that 
thin soil, from which they have to harvest a crop of stone 
before they put in a crop of grain; and, as a general rule, 
we find they have something tucked away in a savings bank, 
which, lo and behold, gets out onto the great plains of our 
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country, and they sometimes find it difficult to recover that 
hard-earned surplus of their own from those who are located 
where they might benefit very particularly from such a bill 
as this, as shown by what I am going to call attention to. 

I am making no invidious comparison if I refer to Iowa by 
contrast with Vermont in the experiences of the two States. 
Let us contrast these figures, which are comparable figures: 

The farmers of the State of Vermont received 68 cents 
per capita of farm population, and the farmers of the State 
of Iowa received $69.67 per capita of benefits under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

Take these figures, which I think are comparable: It cost 
the people of my State $18.63 for every dollar of benefit pay- 
ments received by the farmers of my State, and it cost the 
people of Iowa 14 cents for each dollar received. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Maine and Vermont have some ideas in 
common about many things. Will the Senator read—be- 
cause I think he has them before him—the experience of 
Maine under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, what it cost 
the people of Maine, and what they got out of it? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Within those figures may be an explanation 
of why some of us are hesitant about any more of these ex- 
periments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am glad to do that. 

I have before me a table for all the States of the Union, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. AUSTIN. From that table I take the following: 

The total benefits received in the State of Maine during 
the period covered by the year from July 1, 1934, to June 30, 
1935, were $3,758—no cotton benefits, no wheat benefits, no 
tobacco benefits, no sugar benefits. They were all corn and 
hog benefits. 

Cost of processing taxes for Maine, $3,164,000. Cost for 
each dollar received by Maine, $841.97. Cost of processing 
taxes to farmers of Maine, $678,870. 

Benefits received per capita of farm population—now ob- 
serve this—2 cents. Benefits received per farm, 9 cents. 

Cost of processing tax per farm, $19.21. 

The State’s population is 797,000, and the farm popula- 
tion of the State is 171,000. 

Here you see the contrast under the topic of benefits re- 
ceived per capita of farm population—2 cents in Maine, 
against $69.97 in Iowa. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. MINTON. Has the Senator the figures there on the 
tariff? 

Mr, AUSTIN. No; I do not think they are included in 
this table. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator has not those figures at 
all? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 


Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I may say that as to most products of the 
Maine forest and the Maine farm and the Maine coast, tar- 
iffs are substantially reduced under the Canadian reciprocal 
treaty. 

Mr. MINTON. Has the Senator from Maine the figures 
on the tariff, showing how much per capita the people in 
Maine get by reason of the tariff that the rest of the country 
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Mr. WHITE. Of course, the people of Maine are very 
much interested in the shoe tariff. In the past we have 
had some slight benefit from it, but it looks as though that 
benefit has been taken away from us, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think that, so far as the 
agricultural bill is concerned, the application of the tariff to 
agricultural commodities is entirely inconsistent with the 
theory of parity price, of control of supply, of stability of 
service of agricultural commodities. My own State, for ex- 
ample, where the people are engaged principally in dairying, 
situated, as it is, right at the gateway from Canada into the 
United States, finds that fresh cream comes down in huge 
quantities now, and only now, since the trade agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States was made; that butter 
comes in without any tariff on it at all; that the products 
of wheat, for instance, bread, the most commonly used 
product of them all, comes down through Vermont in truck 
loads every day and goes as far south as Rhode Island. 
Fluid milk is not so commonly shipped into Vermont, because 
those who drink milk have discovered that it is much prefer- 
able to buy Vermont milk than milk which comes from our 
great neighbor on the north, where the cattle have not yet 
attained that degree of immunity from tuberculosis and other 
cattle diseases found among the herds in Vermont, and 
where the farmers have not as yet been able to clean up their 
barns and milksheds, and so on, as we have done. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Vermont, of course, is 
in favor of a protective tariff? 

Mr, AUSTIN, That is true. 

Mr. MINTON. The figures the Senator was reciting 
a while ago were figures which related to the Triple A and its 
operation? 

Mr. AUSTIN. They were. 

Mr. MINTON. And how much the people of Vermont 
paid, by which the people of Indiana, perhaps, and of States 
farther west in the agricultural section, profited. Does not 
the Senator recognize the fact that the Triple A was an 
application of the same principles to the farmer which we 
apply to the manufacturer under the protective tariff that 
we were levying an indirect tax under the Triple A and 
giving the benefits to the farmer, whereas we levy an indirect 
tax under the tariff, and the manufacturer collects it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have never been able to see that, Mr. 
President. I do not see anything but the most remote rela- 
tionship between the tax on a manufactured product and 
the rental benefit given under the Triple A. I do not see 
any intimate or causal connection between high tariffs and 
the proposal here to fix prices on agricultural commodities 
by controlling their supply. 

Mr. MINTON. Is not that what is done under a tariff? 
There is a control of supply in order that prices here may 
be raised, and the manufacturer adds to the price of his 
manufactured article the tariff, which is so high that 
nothing else can get in, and thereby the supply is controlled 
and the price is increased. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, Mr. President; that is not the theory 
of the protective tariff. 

Mr. MINTON. What is the theory? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The theory of the protective tariff is to 
levy on importations of manufactured products sufficient 
duty to make up the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and the cost of production abroad. Its objec- 
tive is the protection of the American workman, who is one 
of the greatest customers the farmer has, and by virtue of 
the protective tariff we kept the wheels of our factories turn- 
ing, and kept employed men, who bought milk and butter 
and eggs, and who bought and ate bread and consumed the 
wheat and corn of the farmers. 

I know of no better economy in the world to lift up the 
standard of the farmer than a free economy here at home 
among the several States, not only as to agricultural com- 
modities and as to the acreages the farmer shall plow and 
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plant, but also as to the mining of our country, and as to 
the manufacturing and other productive activities of our 
country, a free economy, with wealth and plenty, a cornu- 
copia filled with all the good things of life, with a tariff 
against competition from abroad that has for its object the 
protection of those very men and women who turn these 
natural products of the soil into things for the use of man. 

We have here the greatest market in the world. No other 
equals it anywhere else. Perhaps such a market may be 
created somewhere else in the future; I have such a place 
in mind, but up to date America is the greatest market for 
agriculturists; it is the greatest market for our manufac- 
turers there is in the world. I believe firmly in the theory 
of protecting that market for our people, and of making it 
just as active and accessible as possible among the several 
States. In other words, I want our country to go on with 
an economy of capitalism that has within it the stimulus for 
the improvement of manufacture and mining and agricul- 
ture, and which thereby will increase the wealth of its people 
and afford them more leisure and more opportunity to cul- 
tivate the fine arts, and to raise up the standard of their 
thoughts and of their spirits, and that they may continue to 
develop as they have developed in the past. 

I would prefer to stimulate that sort of thing, and to 
increase and hasten that development beyond anything we 
have seen before. We have shortened the hours of labor in 
this country by a natural process and by the free flow of our 
economy. We have increased the wages of workingmen; 
we have raised up the opportunity of the boy on the farm. 
Indeed, we made it so wonderful for him that he now enjoys 
in many instances luxuries which cannot be enjoyed by the 
city dweller. 

I should like to increase that opportunity. I should like 
to make the incentive for individual effort greater. I should 
like to stop all tendency toward communistic efforts in this 
country. I should like to stop all tendency toward an abso- 
lutism in government. I should like to reduce the regulation 
of industry and other activities of men in this land of the 
free to the minimum. I know we need regulation, I know 
we need socialization, but I would not completely subvert 
the Republic in order to accomplish regulation and sociali- 
zation. 

We can attain justice for the poor without changing our 
form of government. We do not need, in an agricultural 
measure such as the one before us, it seems to me, to under- 
take to divide up a man’s farm and tell him how he must 
plant it, then go before the people and say, “Well, that is 
justifiable because we want parity. We want to fix the prices 
of farm commodities on the basis of 25 years ago, and hold 
them right there.” 

To my mind that is the condemnation of the bill, it is the 
condemnation of it economically, because it destroys all 
opportunity and all incentive for the farmer. His life is 
absolutely frozen by such a law as that. He does not know 
what he can do until he comes to Washington to find out. 
He cannot employ his acres as his forefathers did and as he 
was taught to do, he cannot follow the practices not only 
of himself, but of his ancestors, he cannot make that use of 
his farm which he has found by experience to be best, until 
he has convinced those who control his acres that that is 
what ought to be done in order to achieve the objective of 
control of supply, of control of price, under the name of 
commerce. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have been interested in what the Senator 
has had to say about the control of price by controlling the 
products of the farm, to the effect that such would be de- 
structive of our form of government, and all those things of 
which he has been speaking. It reminded me of some ques- 
tions which were propounded this morning indicating that 
such practices are ones in which industry has been engaged 
for a long number of years. Have they not had the effect 
of regulating the supply to the demand? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the question and the illus- 
tration, it seems to me, are not harmonious with each other. 
To the last clause I would say yes, but I would say no to 
the former part of the question. We are a free market. 
It is the operation of the capitalistic law that supply and 
demand affect price, and we have great markets for agri- 
cultural products, we have great markets for other com- 
modities, we have great markets for capital issues and the 
evidences of wealth. They are the normal granary of this 
country. They are not operated by a fiat from Washington; 
they are operated under the known laws of experience, and 
no man is wise enough or ever has been wise enough to 
control them. But the slack is taken up; that is, when the 
markets are free the slack is readily taken up, depressions 
are leveled off, and the normal granary is operated accord- 
ing to natural economic laws. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator think it is a fact that 
Government regulation is bad? 

Mr. AUSTIN. What does the Senator mean by “bad”? 

Mr. HATCH. I refer to the control and regulation of 
output according to demand. It is all right if it is done by 
individuals or by groups, but if the Government steps in 
to assist, does the Senator think that is bad? 

Mr. AUSTIN. An attempt to amend the Constitution 
by statute is bad. 

Mr. HATCH. I have in mind another industry with 
which the Senator is familiar, the great oil industry, which 
throughout a period of years exceeded all other industries 
which develop natural resources in respect to the amounts 
developed. 

The industry brought in excessive amounts of oil, piled up 
huge surpluses of oil, and drove the price of oil down until 
it was ruining big and small producers alike. I have in mind 
the fact that by virtue of regulations and compacts made 
between States and by statutes—by the law, if you please 
that industry has been regulated for years, and today the 
production is kept down to meet the demand. I am advised 
by those engaged in the business that such regulation has 
proven to be most successful for that great industry. The 
independence of the operators was not destroyed, our Govern- 
ment structure still stands, and the oil industry is more pros- 
perous than ever before. 

Why could not such a system be worked out for the farmer? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Perhaps it could. I have made the asser- 
tion that I thought such degree of socialization and regula- 
tion as is necessary should be made within the Constitution. 
I refresh the mind of the Senator from New Mexico with 
the recent historical fact that the control of the oil industry 
was not permitted to extend to regimentation from Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. HATCH. I recall some very wise and learned men in 
the oil industry who demanded that it be run from Washing- 
ton, and who said, “We must have a dictator for the oil 
industry.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. When it got to the real test, though, the 
provision which relates to the “hot oil,” by which Congress 
undertook to vest in the Federal Government the control of 
intrastate production, was held void, as it ought to have been, 
I think. 

In the light of that experience and other experiences, I do 
not want to see Congress go ahead and enact a law which, 
it seems to me, they ought to recognize as being directly in 
the teeth of the Constitution. After a unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court, and after repeated decisions some of 
which were not unanimous but which were in agreement on 
this point, there cannot be much doubt left that the regula- 
tion of production of agricultural commodities is not within 
Federal jurisdiction. If there is any one principle of law 
that is absolutely, finally, ultimately, and authoritatively 
settled, it is the proposition that the control of agricultural 
production is not within the Federal power. Further than 
that, it is equally well settled that it is outside the Federal 
power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bro in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In the Senator’s judgment, 
is it fair to compare the production of oil and the production 
of staple agricultural commodities? As a matter of fact, all 
the oil we have today was here a thousand years ago, and to 
obtain it is simply a matter of drawing on the supply. It is 
not really a matter of producing it. In producing agricultural 
commodities something is produced which does not exist to- 
day. The oil that is gotten from the ground was already here 
a thousand years ago and more. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I answer the Senator from Colorado by say- 
ing “no,” but I really do not think the Senator from New 
Mexico had that particular idea in mind. I think he was 
dealing with the broader question—whether to undertake to 
Tegulate and limit the production and sale of a natural 
resource is an exercise of power which the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses. Was that it? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I may say that the very argu- 
ment the Senator is making today against this bill was made 
against all measures proposed to regulate the oil industry, 
and the same arguments may be heard today out in the 
States that produce oil. The Senator may go down into my 
own State of New Mexico in the oil-producing fields and he 
will find men who are making the same arguments that have 
been made and are constantly being made on the floor of the 
Senate. Yet, in spite of such regulation, the oil industry is 
prosperous. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think the question of the 
Senator from Colorado becomes pertinent, that is, that it 
is a non sequitur; it does not follow that simply because 
regulation works with respect to oil it will work with respect 
to other commodities, I do not assume that the oil industry 
is controlled by Federal law. My understanding is that it is 
controlled by State law. 

Mr, HATCH. I did not say it was controlled by Federal 
law. The only reason it is not is because the Court threw 
the law out. The oil industry tried its best to have it done. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have seen men in business 
so distressed and bedeviled by competition and hard times 
that they would thank God for an autocrat to take control 
over their business, prevent unfair competition, stabilize 
price, stabilize service, stabilize quality, and all those things. 
I have heard expressions of that nature many, many times 
on the part of businessmen. It would be ideal if we had 
someone possessing the vision and the wisdom and the power 
and the vigor and the judgment and the justice to do all 
that for business or for agriculture. But I do not think God 
ever made such a man. I do not think it is possible to find a 
Secretary of Agriculture or any group of men under him in 
a bureau that would have the wisdom to carry into effect 
the principles that lie in this bill for the control of agri- 
culture. I believe it would be one of the most hazardous 
things we have yet tried, to go out from Washington and 
divide up all the acres of this broad land, and say, “Corn 
shall be raised here, cotton shall be raised here, rice shall be 
raised here, and wheat shall be raised there; and over here 
you shall not raise corn but you shall divert that area into 
grazing lands; and the payments you are now receiving un- 
der another law you can no longer have continued to you. 
The payments which you are getting by virtue of an entirely 
free and voluntary contract entered into by you with your 
Government, the Government is going to take away from 
you by this act, unless you not only comply with the diver- 
sion of your acres that we have laid down but also unless 
you produce all the food for man and beast that is required 
of your farm.” 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, Mr. President; I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. I wish to conclude before yielding, 
however, by saying that one might be willing to admit that 
centralization is the fastest, cleanest-cut, simplest method of 
government, of regulating the conduct of men; but I think 
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that no Anglo-Saxon, with his history, will ever admit that 
it ought to be brought in to take the place of a free govern- 
ment, a republic. In my opinion, the same principle applies 
to the government of men in respect to economics as to the 
government of men in their legal relation to each other. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, POPE. In the discussion of the Senator with reference 
to the factors that enter into price, he mentioned, I think, 
two principal factors. One was supply, the other demand. 
Does the Senator recognize the danger of surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities as they affect the price? In other 
words, are large surpluses which are unsalable, unmanage- 
able, of serious detriment to price, and do they tend to cause 
a price decline? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, of course any practical per- 
son will recognize right away that the danger of surpluses 
in anything, whether it is in agriculture, or in manufacturing, 
or in commercial lines, is serious. It may affect price, to be 
sure, for one thing. Probably it has one of the most influ- 
ential effects upon price. 

Mr. POPE. That being true, when it appears as a matter 
of fact that large surpluses of farm commodities, wheat, 
corn, cotton, or any other commodities exist, and when they 
have that effect upon the price, does the Senator believe 
any action should be taken by the Government, either Fed- 
eral or State, to relieve the sufferers from the result of those 
circumstances? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, starting where the Senator 
from Idaho starts with his question, one has to follow him 
in his logic. I would not start there. I would start back 
of that. If it becomes necessary for us to legislate on this 
subject of direct help to agriculture, I would prefer such a 
bill as that represented by the substitute to be proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee]. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator realizes, of course, does he not, 
that in the substitute measure of the Senator from Okla- 
homa there is no control or regulation or even recognition 
of the existence of surpluses? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think there is; I think there is the finest 
type of control and recognition, if I understand the pro- 
posal. It is free, as I see it, from the attempt to freeze 
prices. There is no attempt in it to coerce; there are no 
teeth in it. 

Mr. POPE. All it proposes to do is to pay to the farmer a 
dole or make to him a gift so as to increase the price of the 
domestic portion of his crop. It has nothing to do with 
control of surpluses. It cannot possibly remove the danger 
which the Senator has now admitted exists with reference 
to surpluses. Is not that true? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, it could, Mr. President. 

Mr. POPE. In what way? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course it could not do it alone, but it 
would leave the farmer free to cultivate his farm as he has 
done heretofore; it would leave him free to take the teach- 
ing and leadership that is given him by the Federal Govern- 
ment so nobly and so ably under the Soil Conservation Act 
and the domestic allotment law. The farmer can continue to 
enjoy the benefits of those laws. He is not going to be cut 
off from them as he is under this proposed law if he does 
not do certain things. His surpluses would rapidly be taken 
up if we should restore business to its rights, if we should so 
conduct ourselves here in Washington that we would not be 
damning business all the time; that we would not make at- 
tacks on business all the time; that we would not get in the 
way of business all the time; that we would not load it down 
all the time with taxes and burdens; that we would not 
threaten it because profit is its motive, and we would not 
try completely to upset the capitalistic system and supplant 
it by an entirely sovietized system. 

When these things are done, when we work this problem 
out on the basis of a free government, to be sure with regu- 
lation, to be sure with socialization, so far as is necessary, 
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there will be ample market for agricultural surpluses. That 
is where those surpluses should go. They should go into the 
mouths spoken of by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], the mouths of millions of people who do not have 
a sufficient ration but who would have if business were 
allowed to spring up, and they were allowed to earn wages 
and salaries and not be obliged to remain on relief rolls. 
The consumers would take care of the surpluses. We do not 
raise too much of anything. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me in 
order that I may ask a final question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. POPE. I was interested in the statement my col- 
league the senior Senator from Idaho made. As I under- 

. stood him, he said he recognized, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont recognizes, the danger of surpluses; and he further 
said that he recognized the existence of surpluses and that 
something must be done with them, and then he made the 
suggestion that he would have the Government purchase 
such surpluses and distribute them, and, I presume, give 
them to the people who, he thought, could consume them. 
That, at least, is a suggestion. It is interesting to look into 
the matter as to how much that would cost. I have had 
some calculations made as to the normal surplus over a 
period of years. It runs something like a billion dollars a 
year for two commodities involved; namely, cotton and 
wheat. 

Now let me ask the Senator would he do anything with 
the situation which will exist, say, in 1938, when we are 
faced with a surplus of wheat amounting to 400,000,000 
bushels, which is the same amount approximately that ex- 
isted in 1932? Would the Senator do anything in this good 
year of our Lord, 1937, such as was suggested, at least, by 
the senior Senator from Idaho? Would he do anything 
other than attempt to bring about improved general condi- 
tions whereby the consuming public might consume more of 
the commodities? Would he do anything now about the 
400,000,000-bushel surplus that is facing the wheat farmer? 

Mr. AUSTIN. How could I answer such a question other 
than to say that we have to take the bills that are brought 
to us. Our judgment and powers are taxed when we first 
see them here on our desks, as I saw this one about 10 days 
ago, to study the legislation that lies before us. I do not 
care, standing on my feet, to answer the Senator from Idaho 
as to what I would do. I would not be so intemperate as 
to undertake to answer on my feet such a question. I will 
tell him, though, that I can agree with him on certain prin- 
ciples as I have observed his views. I would agree with him 
on the assistance of agriculture in this emergency so far as 
the Federal Government is authorized to do it, and so far 
as it may be done without a complete dislocation of our 
economy in this country. 

Mr. POPE. How would the Senator do it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator has asked a question that I 
cannot answer offhand, and one that I do not profess to be 
able to answer. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield, 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to ask the Senator a question in ab- 
solute good faith. It is evoked by the statement of the 
Senator to the effect that if we had not placed so many re- 
strictions and handicaps and laws and regulations on busi- 
ness, if we had not hampered business so greatly, such a bill 
as this would not now need to be considered, and that if we 
would remove those restrictions the public would consume 
these excess supplies. I infer that from the Senator’s re- 
marks; and I want to know—and, I repeat, I ask him in 
good faith—what were the restrictions and what were the 
limitations on business and the handicaps that caused the 
lack of consumption in 1931 and 1932? Why were great re- 
serves and stores piled up at that time? Who was handi- 

capping business then? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator assumes something, namely, 
that there were surpluses and reserves in 1931 or 1932. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator admits that condition, does 
he not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, we had taken the toboggan 
in 1929; we had an entire collapse of business as the result 
of the world-wide depression, and it is not at all strange 
that the money could not be found with which to buy things 
in 1931 and 1932, although, as I recall, conditions began to 
look better in the summer of 1932. I cannot identify the- 
years exactly, but, if I remember correctly, we had a little 
upturn as the result of the impression that we were going 
to have inflation in this country. Afterward there was a 
tumble. However, the condition which brought about sur- 
pluses cannot be attributed to the normal flow of economic 
forces, and free economic forces at that, which were greatly 
interfered with by the collapse of currency in foreign coun- 
tries and by the breaking down of huge banks, the Austrian 
Bank, for example. 

Mr, LEE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HATCH. I understand the Senator from Vermont 
promised to yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HATCH. So I will defer other cuestions along that 
line which I should like to ask. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am always charmed by the kindness of 
the Senator from New Mexico and attracted by his very 
intelligent questions. I should be delighted to talk the mat- 
ter over with him at any time. I thank him for what he has 
said here. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

i Mr. AUSTIN. I yield now to the Senator from Okla- 
oma. 

Mr. LEE. It seems to me the Senators just questioning 
the Senator from Vermont are basing their arguments on 
two assumptions, neither one of which I consider entirely 
correct. One assumption is that a surplus is entirely due to 
overproduction, which is not true. I gave figures for a num- 
ber of years indicating that our greatest years of production 
were accompanied by some of the best prices we had ever 
received. In 1919 or 1920 we harvested the greatest wheat 
crop in the history of the country and received the highest 
price. 

Mr. MINTON. Was not that a controlled price? 

Mr. LEE. No. 

Mr. MINTON. It was a war price. 

Mr. LEE. Two dollars a bushel for wheat. 

Mr. MINTON. Was not that a controlled price? It was 
a fixed price. 

Mr. LEE. If it had not been fixed it would have gone to 
$5 at that time. We exported less that year than we had 
exported theretofore. That was one of the times in the 
country when the people could buy all they wanted. 

I admit price is affected by production, and yet I do not 
admit that it is the sole factor determining price. The 
statement of the Senators is based on the assumption that 
overproduction is responsible, but I contend that under- 
consumption is at least partially responsible for surpluses, 
that is, the inability of the consumer to buy. The other 
false assumption is that overproduction is an evil in itself. 
That is not necessarily true. If that were true we should 
not have an ever-normal granary. We should not have a 
carry-over for the bad years. If surplus in itself were an 
evil we should not have a carry-over. The law of nature 
will work out the problem with the assistance of the law 
of self-preservation. Never before did the farmer have a 
choice of producing part of his commodity at a profit and 
part of it at a loss. That is what we have under the 
domestic-allotment plan. Previous to that act he had to 
increase his production to meet certain fixed charges and 
obligations, his taxes and interest; but under the Domestic 
Allotment Act he would have a surplus upon which he could 
depend. Any farmer raising cotton, if he could know in 
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advance that there was going to be a big cotton crop every- 
where, is not going to plant more than enough to be sure 
of getting his allotment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did I understand the Senator from 
Oklahoma to say that under the domestic-allotment plan 
a farmer could make a profit on part of his production 
and a loss on the other? 

Mr. LEE. If he has a mind to do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be better to make a profit 
on a part of it and not to take a loss on the other part? 
Would he not have more profit on his total crop? Why not 
just leave off the loss and keep the profit? 

Mr. LEE. That would be good if it could be done that way, 
but it does not figure out that way. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am asking the Senator the question 
because of his own statement. The Senator said, under that 
plan, a farmer could sell a part of his crop at a profit and 
sell the rest of it at a loss. I imagine under that statement 
it would be better not to raise what he sells at a loss, but 
only what he sells at a profit. 

Mr. LEE. That is exactly why the domestic-allotment 
plan will not result in great surpluses. The farmer will 
average his price, and, as he realizes that the more he pro- 
duces the cheaper it is, he himself will cut down on his pro- 
duction; and therefore the domestic-allotment plan will not 
result in uncontrolled surpluses. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why average it if he is making a profit 
on part of it? Why average the profit part down by selling 
the other part of the crop at a loss? 

Mr. LEE. He has to increase his gross income by the sale 
of the other part of his crop. He could not predict, before 
he planted, just exactly how much he would have to plant 
to make his allotted quota. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill to 
reduce acreage and to control production is outside the 
range of the Federal power. Of course I know that, so far 
as 1938 is concerned, no farmer probably would have suffi- 
cient time to get help from the judicial department of the 
United States against the confiscation of his acres, the con- 
fiscation of his cattle, the confiscation of his income from 
the sale of milk and eggs, which would be accomplished 
under the terms of the bill. Before he could get justice the 
injury would be fully completed. In certain cases I can 
think of all the efforts of a lifetime would practically be 
wasted. Perhaps he would escape going to jail for not obey- 
ing the command of Congress that he file cards and records 
and make reports. Perhaps he would not be penalized 50 
percent of the parity price of any article that he should 
produce, as the bill provides he shall be if he fails to com- 
ply with its terms. Certain it is that he could not get any 
money by virtue of his voluntary contract made with his 
Government under the soil-conservation and domestic- 
allotment plan. 

Of course, there is a moral point to that, as I see it. I 
used to think that a contract was really sacred and binding. 
I used to feel that the spoken word alone had an integrity 
that made it a disgrace for a man to violate. Until we 
came here and repudiated our gold contracts, I thought that 
a bond of the United States was the sign manual of re- 
sponsibility and honesty. But I suppose we have to adjust 
ourselves to the changing scene and if the agricultural 
relief bill should become a law and should cancel all the 
contracts made by the Federal Government, regardless of 
the evil effects upon their vis-à-vis, those poor devils cannot 
do anything about it. 

If they go to the Supreme Court, even with the complaint 
that they had a binding contract with their Government 
which meant the payment of certain sums of money for the 
diversion of certain acres of their farms for a certain num- 
ber of years and for the practice of planting trees to prevent 
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soil erosion on certain other acres, and that they had 
launched upon the performance of their contracts and done 
everything according to it and had made faithful compli- 
ance with the terms of the contracts, yet they could not 
come forward in a court of justice and get any remedy what- 
ever. Why? Because we have had an emotional wave in 
this country that seemed to uphold the arms of almighty 
power here in Washington that would do its will although 
there was a Constitution of the people which forbade it. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MINTON. What happened to the contracts that were 
entered into under the A. A. A.? Did the Federal Govern- 
ment repudiate them and send out the farmer empty-handed? 
The Supreme Court set aside the A. A. A., and struck down 
all those contracts; yet the Federal Government stepped in 
and said: - 

The Supreme Court says there is no legal obligation to pay, 
but we recognize a moral obligation, and we will pay. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Remarkable! This exception ought to illu- 
mine the violation of right by this administration when it 
canceled the obligations of its bonds, and canceled the air- 
mail contracts—nine of them—without cause, without hear- 
ing, without notice, without any of the processes of law which 
the Constitution is supposed to guarantee to the contractor 
with his Government. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. When the Government changed its con- 
tracts—the gold contract, for instance—the Supreme Court 
said that the Constitution had written into every contract 
of the land the right of the Federal Government to change 
the value of the gold content of the dollar. Did it not say 
that? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think not. 

Mr. MINTON. If that be so, how could it violate any- 
body’s rights? 

Mr. AUSTIN. On the contrary, that decision of the Su- 
preme Court held that the repudiation was just as offensive 
morally as repudiation by one citizen in a contract with 
another citizen, but, notwithstanding the immorality and 
the disgrace of it, there was not any remedy. Absurd! 

Mr, MINTON. Is that a new doctrine promulgated by 
this administration? 

Mr. AUSTIN. What does the Senator from Indiana mean 
when he asks whether that is a new doctrine? 

Mr. MINTON. Is it a new doctrine that the Government 
cannot be sued, for instance? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, no; that is an old doctrine. The Gov- 
ernment cannot be sued without its consent; but a govern- 
ment that is moral, a government that is responsible, a 
government that stands upon a plane of equality with the 
morality of responsible citizens, will permit itself to be sued 
for a moral obligation, or even where there is a questionable 
one, 

Mr. MINTON. Does the State of Vermont permit miscel- 
laneous suits against it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We now get into the ad hominem diver- 
sion, which can be resorted to for an improper discussion of 
principle. 

Mr. MINTON. I will say the State of Indiana, then, and 
get away from the ad hominem argument. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I never knew anybody who desired to sue 
the State of Vermont who was denied that opportunity. 
There may have been such cases, there may have been many 
of them, but they have never come to my notice; that is all. 

Mr. MINTON. The State of Indiana is different, then. 
The State of Indiana cannot be sued without its consent; and 
I did not know there was another State in the Union, nor 
the Federal Government, that would allow itself to be sued 
without its consent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Ihave not stated any such thing. 

Mr. MINTON. And they never give consent. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, that is another thing. 

Mr. MINTON. They rarely do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The question, as I understood it, was 
whether or not the State of Vermont has consented. I do not 
know whether it has or not; but that has absolutely nothing 
to do with the principle. Here is the point: 

This bill undertakes to control acreage. This bill under- 
takes to control production. Therefore, with nothing more 
to be said about it, this bill will be void if passed, and the citi- 
zen probably will be without remedy, because of the lack of 
time and because of the lack of funds with which to prose- 
cute his rights. 

Let us hear this once more. Let us not forget this: This 
is from the decision of the Supreme Court on the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act in the case of the United States 
against Butler and others: 

And contracts for the reduction of acreage and the control of 
production are outside the range of that power. 

Let me go back and connect that with the context. I will 
begin a paragraph behind that sentence: 

But if the plan were one for purely voluntary cooperation, it 
would stand no better so far as Federal power is concerned. 

There the claim was made that it was a plan for voluntary 
cooperation. : 

At best it is a scheme for purchasing with Federal funds sub- 
mission to Federal regulation of a subject reserved to the States. 

It is said that Congress has the undoubted right to appropriate 
money to executive officers for expenditure under contracts be- 
tween the Government and individuals; that much of the total 
expenditures is so made. But appropriations and expenditures 
under contracts for proper governmental purposes cannot justify 
contracts which are not within Federal power. And contracts for 
the reduction of acreage and the control of production are outside 
the range of that power. 

Mr. President, someone has said here, I believe, that there 
is no coercion, that there is no compulsion in this bill, first 
because there is a referendum in it that refers to farmers 
of a certain description the question whether the marketing 
quota shall go into effect, and that if they vote for the quota 
it goes into effect, but if one-third of them vote against the 
quota it does not go into effect, and therefore it is a volun- 
tary matter, and without coercion. Then, again, it is said 
that the bill is voluntary, without coercion, because it pro- 
vides for making contracts, and, of course, there cannot be 
any legal contract unless the minds of the parties agree; 
and it is said that because they agree here that fact takes 
them out of the field of coercion and compulsion and brings 
them into the field of voluntary choice in the matter. 

Mr. President, let us look at this claim just a little bit. 

At the present time the farmers of this country are en- 
joying the benefits of a purely voluntary transaction with 
their Government. I have reiterated that statement so many 
times that I think the Record ought to show why I differen- 
tiate the soil-conservation law from this proposed law, why 
that is voluntary, and why this is not. There is all the 
difference in the world between the two acts with respect to 
the contract feature. 

The Soil Conservation Act absolutely prohibited the Gov- 
ernment from making any contract with the farmer that 
would be binding upon him as a producer. Let me read the 
sentence which does that. I am reading from subdivision 
(b) of section 8 of the act approved February 29, 1936: 

To promote the conservation and profitable use of agricultural 
land resources by temporary Federal aid to farmers and by provid- 
ing for a permanent policy of Federal aid to States for such 
purposes. 

I read: 

In carrying out the provisions of this section the Secretary shall 
not have power to enter into any contract binding upon any pro- 
ducer or to acquire any land or any right or interest therein. 


- Let us see what he does have power to do. I read from 
section 7—not the whole section, but a part of it: 


The powers conferred under sections 7 to 14, inclusive, of this 
act— 
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Which includes the section from which I have already 
read— 


shall be used to assist voluntary action calculated to effectuate the 
purposes specified in this section. Such powers shall not be used 
to discourage the production of supplies of foods and fibers sufi- 
cient to maintain normal domestic human consumption as deter- 
mined by the Secretary from the records of domestic human con- 
sumption in the years 1920 to 1929, inclusive, taking into consid- 
eration increased population, quantities of any commodity that 
were forced into domestic consumption by decline in exports during 
such period, current trends in domestic consumption and exports 
of particular commodities, and the quantities of substitutes avail- 
able for domestic consumption within any general class of food 
commodities. In carrying out the purposes of this section due 
regard shall be given to the maintenance of a continuous and 
stable supply of agricultural commodities adequate to meet con- 
sumer demand at prices fair to both producers and consumers. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall cooperate with States 
in the execution of State plans to effectuate the purposes of this 
section by making grants under this section to enable them to 
carry out such plans. 


Understand, I am demonstrating that this particular law is 
voluntary and not coercive. Now, I read subdivision (c): 

Any State which submits to the Secretary, prior to such time 
and in such manner and form as the Secretary prescribes, a State 
plan to effectuate the purposes of this section shall be entitled to 
payments, as provided in this section, for the year to which such 
plan is applicable, if such plan is approved by the Secretary as 
provided in this section. 

Now, I come to a very interesting feature of this law, which 
is still in effect, and under which the contracts to which I 
have referred exist. This relates to the granting of aid for 
a purpose relating directly to soil erosion. It is a grant of 
aid that is measured not by a promise, not by an obligation, 
but by the conduct of the citizen, the conduct of the farmer 
who engages in the act of preserving the soil. Let me read it: 

Subject to the limitations provided in subsection (a) of this 
section, the Secretary shall have power to carry out the purposes 
specified in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of section 7 (a) by mak- 
ing payments or grants of other aid to agricultural producers, 
including tenants and sharecroppers, in amounts, determined by 
the Secretary to be fair and reasonable in connection with the 
effectuation of such purposes during the year, with respect to which 
such payments or grants are made, and measured by, (1) their 
treatment or use of their land, or a part thereof, for soil restora- 
tion, soil conservation, or the prevention of erosion. 

So it continues with the other purposes of the act. They 
do not walk up to the public and say, as they do in the pend- 
ing bill: “You get no payments if you do not enter into a 
contract. You have your contract already made with us 
under the Soil Erosion Act cut off if you do not make a con- 
tract under this act.” There is nothing of the kind. Under 
the Soil Erosion Act the citizen was a free agent. He could 
enter or not enter, and his payments were measured by his 
performance, and his payments were made conditional on 
his performance. It is perfectly lawful to make a contract 
with anybody conditioned upon performance, but there is no 
such principle as coercion in it, for a man may be entirely 
free of both the condition and the obligation. That Soil 
Erosion Act provided in subsection (c): 

Any payment or grant of aid made under subsection (b) shall be 
conditioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect to which 
such payment is made, in conformity with farming practices which 
the Secretary finds tend to effectuate the purposes specified in 
clause (1), (2), (3), or (4) of section 7 (a). 

Mr. President, that is something different from the provi- 
sions of the pending bill, which provides, as I now read: 

No payment shall be made with respect to any farm pursuant to 


the provisions of this act and of sections 7 to 17 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act— 


From which I have just read 
as amended, with respect to cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice, 
unless— 


And so forth. Compulsion is written all over this bill. 
On page 19, in the contract provision, compulsion is provided 
for. A citizen is not permitted to determine what shall be in 
his contract, Under the bill, if it shall become a law, Con- 


gress tells him what shall be in his contract, because Congress 


says these contracts shall require cooperators to do so and 
so, and among other things— 

Such contracts shall further provide that such cooperator shall 
engage in such soil-maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices 
with respect to his soil-depleting base acreage diverted ase the 
production of the commodity, as shall be provided in his adjust- 
ment contract. 

Is there any coercion about that, or is that voluntary? 
Suppose there is a referendum, and that a farmer has not 
felt like attending a meeting of such farmers as will be 
there, in all likelihood, to pass on that question, and he has 
not voted. By voluntary act he has deprived himself of the 
right to vote. But suppose he has gone, has participated in 
the meeting, and objected to the imposition of marketing 
quotas, but is outvoted—and I may add that in all the 
country not one-third of all the farmers who have attended 
these meetings have voted “no”—then what happens? Is 
it voluntary with the farmer to enter into a contract? Oh, 
no. It makes no difference whether he enters into the con- 
tract or not, he is brought under the terms of regimentation 
provided in the bill, and if he was qualified to vote, his farm 
will be divided up and the acreage on it reduced if his quota 
is less than that which he has been in the habit of putting 
into the product in question. 

Mr. President, I think enough has been said to show that 
this is not a conditional grant, such as has been held by 
our courts in many cases to be proper under the Constitu- 
tion but that the grant is employed as the benefits under 
the A. A. A. were employed, as an economic coercion. In the 
first place, the farmer gets the money if he contracts. He 
does not get the money if he does not contract, and he does 
not get the money he is now getting under his former con- 
tract if he does not contract under the new provision. So 
we have economic coercion and we have punishment; and 
when we have those things it is perfectly futile to talk about 
the regimentation being voluntarily entered into by the 
farmer. 

Of course, the debate thus far upon the part of the pro- 
ponents of the bill on behalf of the theory that production 
is commerce had to be based on the reasoning that the rule 
cf decision in this country had been entirely upset, and a 
new rule had been established with respect to what is inter- 
state commerce. That is the only basis, the only theory on 
which one could avoid the condemnation of stepping inside a 
State and controlling acreages there. That is the only justi- 
fication there could be for stepping inside a State and con- 
trolling the market there, and saying, “You may sell in your 
State only 80 much corn, only so much milk, and only so 
many eggs.” The proponents of the bill undertake to say 
that the rule had been changed, and that because in defining 
what is the direct effect upon interstate commerce somebody 
had used different words than somebody else had used in 
defining the same thing, the whole principle had gone by the 
board, and now it is perfectly all right to step inside the 
State. In spite of the fact that the several States have re- 
served unto themselves and to the people of the States 
entire and exclusive control over interstate commerce, it is 
now contended that that amounts to nothing. Now we may 
break down the State boundaries. Now we may set up re- 
gions in this country of ours. We may sovietize it if we 
want to, and ultimately we may make an empire of it. 

We will start with the economic side, and we will make, 
first, a business empire of it, and then it will be seen that 
gradually, by means of little things slid into these acts from 
time to time, we have also at the same time made a political 
empire of it. 

So the proponents of the bill say: “Agriculture of itself is 
commerce—interstate commerce. It is such a big thing; its 
products go from State to State and from country to country 
all over the world; and therefore the plowing of your acres 
is commerce; therefore the sowing of your corn is commerce; 
therefore the grazing of your lands is commerce; and, above 
everything else, therefore the sale of any product of your 
land, or all the products of any cow that eats your products, 
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whether made inside or outside the State or Territory of the 
United States, is interstate commerce.” 

Mr. President, I submit that not a single authority cited 
by the proponents of the bill sustains any such theory what- 
ever. The very case of National Labor Relations Board 
against Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, which was cited, 
holds directly to the contrary. I shall not read much of it, 
because the hour is getting late. However, I call attention 
to a part of the opinion that comes right close to the part 
read in the debate. It starts on page 12 of the pamphlet 
marked “No. 419. October term, 1936.” This is Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes speaking: 

Although activities may be intrastate in character when separately 
considered, if they have such a close and substantial relation to 
interstate commerce that their control is essential or appropriate to 


protect that commerce from burdens and obstructions, Congress 
cannot be denied the power to exercise that control. 


That is what was read heretofore. The Court cites 
Schechter Corporation against United States, supra. I con- 
tinue reading: 

Undoubtedly the scope 2 this power must be considered in the 


would effectually obliterate the distinction between what is na- 
tional and what is local and create a completely centralized 
government. 


That is the part to which I call attention, and which I 
claim shows clearly that those words, “such a close and 
substantial relation to interstate commerce that their con- 
trol is essential or appopriate“ must be understood to be 
used in the same way that those very same words before 
this time have been used in deciding cases and upholding the 
rule; that in our dual system of government Congress cannot 
cross the boundary of the State and regulate intrastate 
affairs unless those intrastate affairs directly affect inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. President, in order to save the time of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks certain extracts from other cases which 
I shall mark and hand to the Reporter. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From decision of Supreme Court of the United States in 

Carter v. Carter Coal Co. et al.] 

What the cases really mean is that the causal relation in such 

circumstances is so close and intimate and obvious as to permit 


it to be called direct without subjecting the word to an unfair or 
excessive strain. 


[From decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Schechter Poultry Corporation et al. v. United States] 


(2) Did the defendants’ transactions directly “affect” interstate 
commerce so as to be subject to Federal regulation? The power 
of Congress extends not only to the regulation of transactions 
which are part of interstate commerce, but to the protection 
of that commerce from injury. It matters not that the injury 
may be due to the conduct of those engaged in interstate opera- 


in interstate transportation 
of the dangers which 8 it” (Southern Railway Co. v. 
United States 222 U. oe 27). We said in Second Employers’ 

8. 81) that it is the “effect upon inter- 
t “the source of the injury,” which is “the 
criterion of 8 power.” We have held that, in dealing 


traffic that the control is essential or appropriate to secure the 
freedom of that traffic from interference or unjust discrimination 
and to promote the efficiency of the interstate service (The 

Case, 234 U. S. 342, 351, 352; Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission v. Chi 


their end by means of intrastate activities (Coro- 
nado Coal Co. v. United Mine Workers, 268 U. S. 295, 310; Bed- 


ford Co. v. Stonecutters Association, 274 U. S. 37, 46). 
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While these decisions related to the application of the Federal 
statute, and not to its constitutional validity, the distinction be- 
tween direct and indirect effects of intrastate transactions upon 
interstate commerce must be as a fundamental one, 
essential to the maintenance of our constitutional system. Other- 
wise, as we have said, there would be virtually no limit to the 
Federal power and for all practical purposes we should have a 
completely centralized government. We must consider the pro- 
visions here in question in the light of this distinction. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not want to omit mentioning one 
other matter although I am now trying to close my remarks. 
I went into Vermont during the short vacation we had this 
year and examined some of the work being done by the 
Federal Government under the Soil Conservation Act on 
the hills of Vermont, and I am very glad indeed to give my 
endorsement to that work. I had never before realized the 
progress of erosion which is going on right before our eyes. 
Brought up in the country, a small-town boy, and having 
lived some of the time on the farm, I had neverthe- 
less failed to perceive that the thin and rich top soil of 
the Green Mountains is moving toward the sea very rap- 
idly, and that it is necessary that our people should learn 
practices in tillage, in plowing their lands, practices in graz- 
ing, such as covering certain parts of their pastures with 
fast-growing trees, and mowing pastures in order to keep 
the grasses sweet, They should also learn practices in dik- 
ing and terracing, In the case of some of our finest mead- 
owland the slope is so imperceptible that we have not real- 
ized that rain water, freshets, are carrying off quite rap- 
idly the best and the richest part of the farmer’s farm. 

I am in favor of the work of preventing soil erosion. I 
should like to see that work continued. I feel persuaded that 
it is being done under a perfectly constitutional act. I see 
no reason in the world why Congress should violate the 
Constitution in doing the things now under consideration. 
Why continually write into the bills that are presented 
here—and I charge that practically every New Deal bill of 
magnitude has contained these elements—things which on 
their face offend the Constitution? Why write into these 
bills things that reorganize the Government? 

Mr. President, can you think of anything more offensive 
to most of the people of the country than that part of a 
proposed plan for reorganization of the Government which 
does away with current control of the spending of the money 
of the people, abolishes the Comptroller General, provides 
for nothing but a post-audit? I cannot, and yet it is in 
the bill now before us. It is an astonishing thing, slipped 
into the bill, a reorganization so important that it should 
be considered alone and by itself and not be buried in the 
depths of an agricultural relief bill. Has anybody here 
mentioned it? Does anybody here know about it? Let me 
read paragraph (b) on page 79 of the bill. Just listen to 
this: 


The Secretary shall determine the character and necessity for 
expenditures under this act; the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended; and the Sugar Act of 1937; the man- 
ner in which they shall be incurred and allowed, the persons to 
whom payments shall be made including the ms entitled to 
receive the payments in the event of the death, incompetency, 
or disappearance of the persons who otherwise would have been 
entitled to receive the payments, and shall also prescribe voucher 
forms and the forms in support thereof, without regard to the 
provisions of any other laws governing the expenditure of public 
funds, and such determinations and forms shall be final and con- 
clusive upon all other officers of the Government. 


That is not the only one. I invite attention to another 
one to be found in section 75 (a) on page 89, under the title 
“Expenditure of funds and exemption from taxation”: 


Sec. 75. (a) The board shall determine the character and neces- 
sity for its expenditures under this act, other than administrative 
expenditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, 
allowed, and paid without regard to the provisions of any other 
laws governing the expenditure of public funds, and such deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government. The Corporation shall at all times maintain com- 
plete and accurate books of account and shall file annually with 
the Secretary a complete report as to the business of the Corpo- 
ration. The financial transactions of the Corporation shall be 
audited by the General Accounting Office at least once each year, 
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But what about reporting to Congress? I am not at the 
moment able to locate the other section I had in mind, but I 
do not believe I need it. There is another one along the same 
line providing that the Secretary of Agriculture shall exercise 
control over the report of that audit and, before it comes to 
Congress, correct any mistakes he thinks may have been 
made in that auditor’s report. 

Can the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] tell me where that 
provision will be found? 

Mr. POPE. I shall have to look for it, but the Senator did 
not state it quite correctly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I presume that is so, and I do not like to 

leave it that way. It is difficult to remember just where are 
to be found the various provisions of a large measure of this 
kind. 
The thing against which I inveigh is using the agricultural 
relief bill as one of those units of revolution changing our 
entire structure and the entire framework of our Govern- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will probably 
find it on page 80, paragraph (e). 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Presiding Officer. May I read 
it and correct my statement according to the text of it? It 
reads: 

(e) The Secretary shall at all times maintain complete and 
accurate books of account. The financial transactions pursuant to 
the provisions of this act shall be audited at least once each year 
by the General Accounting Officer for the sole purpose 

Note that particularly— 
for the sole purpose of making a report to Congress, together with 
such recommendations as the Comptroller General of the United 
States may deem advisable: Provided, That such re shall not 
be made until the Secretary shall have had reasonable opportunity 
to examine the exceptions and criticisms of the Comptroller General 
or the General Accounting Office, to point out errors therein, 
explain or answer the same, and to file a statement which shall be 
submitted by the Comptroller General with his report. 

I evidently remembered it quite accurately. That is 
substantially what I said. 

Mr. President, if we must go along with that part of our 
population which seems determined to change our form of 
Government—and I confess I am pretty well persuaded that 
a considerable group of American citizens do not like our 
form of government and wish to change it materially—let us 
do it in a way that will be satisfactory, not merely because 
the people who created this Government of ours handed down 
to us and our posterity an obligation that we ought to honor, 
though that ought to be sufficient for us, being our moral 
responsibility, but also for that less important but more expe- 
dient cause that we will rue the day if we do not give the 
people an opportunity to say what changes are to be made in 
the fundamental law and if we do not submit the question of 
amendment of our Constitution to the people in the proper 
way. 

For that reason I stand against what I think is an attempt 
here to amend the Constitution of the United States without 
submitting the question to the people, an attempt to increase 
and aggrandize the power of the Federal Government and to 
diminish and reduce the power of the several States. If that 
must be done let us do it in an orderly way, and a way which 
we believe represents the assent of the people, for, in spite 
of everything, our Government today depends upon the assent 
of the people. 

The people do govern, as they showed during the considera- 
tion of the attempt to reorganize the judiciary. We know 
that the bill to reorganize the judiciary failed of passage 
because the people of the United States governed and because 
they made themselves heard before that bill could be passed 
by us. We have long debated this measure. If the people of 
this country realized what is in this bill, I think we should 
have heard from them with such an emphatic voice that 
there would not be any more chance of this bill passing Con- 


.gress than of the bill for the reorganization of the judiciary 
passing Congress. 
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Exuisrr A—Cost of processing taxes to consumers and benefit payments to farmers, covering cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn, hogs, and 
sugar, fiscal year July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935 


{Compiled by Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1935] 
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8 E tal and benefit payments for fiscal od July 1, 1934, through June 30, 1935. 
lumn 7. Report of Comptroller, Processing Tax Collections July 1, 1934, through June 30, 258 0 3 — 


Col 3405, 272,000.70), divided b pulation of continental United States, 
2 vp vidos Sock Rico (124,746,573), making collections on total population $3.97 per ported Me — taxes held in 2 in courts, etc., the cost would show 
well over $4 per ca 

Column 8. The amount paid by each State divided by the amount received. 

Column 9. Cost to farm population of each ara! — Ae 97 eg eo capita. 

Column 10. Benefit payments received by each S farm population. 

Column 11. Benefit payments received by each State divided — number of farms in each State. 

Column 12. Cost to average farm (4.84 3 oe farm) at $3.97 per capita. 

Columns 13 and 14, State and farm populations, 1930 census. 


hid ymca Sparredpatec rly pep bey ivy Kober IER pr Btn nin of en ta was $38,583,642.13, also A. A. A. paid out for drought relief, food 


conservation, an tion operations $148,520,819.96 and for removal and conservation of er .49. Authorities for above A. A. A. press release Aug. 
26, 1935, and statement Office of Comptroller A. A. A. Aug. 20, 1935. Total payments were 9 han actual receipts, through balances of funds carried over 
from previous period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing | not to do so. For that reason I see no reason why we should 
to the amendment of the committee on page 1. not vote on the amendment. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator | Mr. KING. we shall not vote on the amendment tonight. 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] desired to submit a motion to LEE 8 
take a recess or to go into executive session. mn a) Mr. Fresident 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Okla- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
homa [Mr. Lee] had expressed a desire to offer an amend- | Yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
ment to the first committee amendment; but he has decided Mr. KING. I yield. 
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Mr. LEE. I wish to submit two amendments to be printed 
and lie on the table. I also ask to have them printed in 
the Recorp. They will be formally offered later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table; and, without objection, 
they will also be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. LEE are 
as follows: 

On page 63, between lines 2 and 3, insert the following new 

subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this act, the 

combined soil-depleting base for cotton, wheat, and corn, 

and the marketing quotas for cotton, wheat, and corn, 
for any farm shall be so adjusted that neither the normal yield of 


equal to the smaller of the following: (1) The amount of the 
average production of such commodities on such farm the 
83 10 years, or (2) an amount of such commodities, for 


prices as of the end of the preceding marketing year.” 

On page 82, between lines 21 and 22, insert the following new 
subsection: 

“(k) The peyan paid by the Secretary to farmers under this 
act and the Soil Conservation and Allotment Act 


such payments (except payments computed under section 6 (c) 
wi 


amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 78, line 16, after the 
word “necessary”, it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, That the total appropriations for expenditure in any 
one year to carry out the provisions of this act and the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act shall not be in excess of 
$500,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire the floor in the morn- 
nt if it is agreeable to our leader. 

. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
90 55 me? 
Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKettar in the chair), 
as chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably from that committee the nomina- 
tions of sundry postmasters, which were ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further re- 
ports of committees, the clerk will state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 


AGREEMENT FOR REGULATION OF PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, on the Executive 
Calendar, under the item “Executive T,” there is listed an 
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international agreement regarding the regulation of produc- 
tion and marketing of sugar. This agreement has been on 
the calendar since last summer. At that time it was pointed 
out that we should not press for the ratification of the agree- 
ment until after the sugar bill should become law. The 
sugar bill is now law; and I give notice that at the next 
executive session, probably tomorrow, I shall call up the 
agreement for consideration. 
THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Carl L. 
Sackett to be United States attorney for the district of 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Hon. D. Law- 
rence Groner, of Virginia, to be chief justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of William H. 
Husband, of Ohio, to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

PUERTO RICO RECONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Miles H. Fair- 
bank, of Maryland, to be assistant administrator of the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 


postmasters. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the Executive Calendar will be 
confirmed en bloc, except the nominations of postmasters 
for West Virginia, found on page 1 of the Executive Calendar. 
They will be passed over. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 4 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, 
December 4, 1937, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


of 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 3 
(legislative day of Nov. 16), 1937 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Carl L. Sackett to be United States attorney for the district 
of Wyoming. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 


Hon. D. Lawrence Groner to be chief justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


FEDERAL Home Loan Bank Boarp 
William H. Husband to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 
Puerto Rico RECONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
Miles H. Fairbank to be assistant administrator of the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 
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John F. Muhl, Miles. 
Vivian A. Meredith, Norway. 
Martin S. Copenhaver, Ralston. 
Viola L. Eaton, Woden. 

KANSAS 


Ivan R. Cordill, Bern. 

Orval B. Cantrill, Harveyville. 

Charles Dean Ross, Pawnee Rock. 
LOUISIANA 


Milton E. Kidd, Choudrant. 

John A. Moody, Cotton Valley. 

Lubin Mire, Cut Off. 

Thera N. Stovall, Dodson. 

Clifford O. Williams, Good Pine. 

Azalee W. Nelson, Haughton. 

Claud Jones, Longleaf. 

Alfred L. Dupont, Simmesport. 

Beckie D. Bradford, Tullos. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph P. Bartley, Barrowsville. 
Josephine M. Connell, Forge Village. 
Joseph E. Fietz, Islington. 
Agnes T. Doyle, Lynnfield. 
Joseph F. Totman, Norwell. 
Mary M. Hill, West Groton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
John E. Wigington, Anderson. 
Fred L. Armstrong, Bath. 
Edward M. Kennedy, Blackstock. 
Gordon S. Beard, Myrtle Beach. 
Gordon W. Morris, Society Hill. 
Mollie S. West, Tucapau. 
UTAH 

Reuben J. Peterson, Santaquin. 

WYOMING 


Eva I. Fleenor, Fort Laramie. 
Richard M. Turner, Frontier. 
Ina E. Gentry, Lance Creek. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Thou blessed and Holy One, who dost turn Thy counte- 
nance upon the upturned faces of Thy children, we pray 
that we may find in another day Thy wondrous providence. 
Give us, our Father, the vision to see the way where duty 
lies and fortitude to walk in its path. All hail the new 
humanity which comes marching to the melody of our Sav- 
ior’s ever-growing kingdom; blessed day when the Golden 
Rule shall become universal. We praise Thee for the joy of 
living, for the day dawn and the evening hush, and for all 
the harmonies of Nature that surround our earthly life. May 
they speak to us in the witness of Thy Fatherhood. Keep 
our hearts in tune with the divine until we stand in the great 
forever of endless loye and youth. In the name of Jesus. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
resolution which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous- consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
reorganization of the Government departments. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

THE FARM BILL 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R, 
8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8505, with Mr. Warren in the 


chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Committee rose yesterday 
there was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx]. 

The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murpocx of Arizona: Paga 8, line 13, 
after the word “the”, strike out “ten” and insert “five 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. WHITTINGTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state that debate has 
been limited on section 2 and all amendments thereto, but 
there remain 3½ minutes which have not been used. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition on this 
amendment, and I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It strikes me that this amendment 
should be adopted, Mr. Chairman, because the period for 
cotton, rice, and tobacco is 5 years, but for wheat and corn 
it is 10 years. 

Mr. JONES. No; as a matter of fact the cotton allotment 
provision in title I needs correction. The period ought to 
be 10 years there. I hope the committee will not agree to 
this amendment, because this is the basis of measuring pay- 
ments related to yields. The 5 years is used as a basis for 
determining the tilled acres, but when you come to deter- 
mining the amount of payments you need the 10-year basis. 
There is a special reason for this in the fact that a good 
many of these 5 years have been drought years in large sec- 
tions of the country. When the drought years are eliminated, 
so small a number is left that you do not get an average. 
Therefore, in getting a production basis for the purpose of 
determining payments all of it ought to be on a 10-year basis. 
It was a drafting mistake in the cotton quota provision. 
When you come to get a production basis it ought to be 10 


years, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, the language on 
page 58 in the definition of “normal yield” should be “10 
years” instead of “5”? 

Mr. JONES. It should be “10.” We expect to make this 
correction when we reach that section. For this reason I 
hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman frem Missouri. 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say you 
are going to extend this over a period of 10 years and elimi- 
nate States which have new land? 

Mr. JONES. No, no; the allotment is on an acreage basis, 
and that is 5 years; but when you come to gaging the 
amount of production on the land—that is, to gage the 
productivity and the amount of payment based thereon— 
5 years is used. That has nothing to do with acreage allot- 
ments made, naturally. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I understand. 

Mr. JONES. That is only for the purpose of conforming 
the productive value of the land and the amount of pay- 
ments. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 


1937 


Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakoia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If this amendment were 
adopted, it would be very unfair to all of the drought area? 

Mr. JONES. It certainly would. If this were done, it 
would practically wreck the drought area. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The unfairness of using the 
last 5 years to determine normal wheat and corn allotments 
is shown by these figures which I have obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture this morning: 


United States: 
5-year average, 1933-37_----------------------~---~-~--- 12. 
10-year AVETAZC—— nnn nnn nn nnn 13. 


United States: 


braska: 
5-year average 
10-year average 4 qſꝗꝗãC . 18.8 
Even using the last 10 years is hard on corn, as these fig- 
ures show: 


1924-33, United States 4 
1924-33, South Dakota.! 17.1 


In all fairness the amendment should be rejected. 
{Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of Montana: On page 5, 
line 14, strike out all after the period down through the period 
in line 18 and insert the following: “The allotment to any farm 
on which wheat has been planted during not more than 2 of 
such years shall be one-half that which would otherwise be made. 
The R arabar to any farm on which wheat has been planted dur- 
ing 3 of such years shall be three-fourths, and if planted during 
4 of such years shall be four-fifths of the farm allotment which 
would otherwise be made.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is agreeable 
to the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, on page 5, line 7, I desire to 
offer an amendment. After the word “wheat”, strike out 
“and rice.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 5, in 
line 7, strike out the words “and rice.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


REDUCTIONS IN PAYMENTS UNDER SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. Section 8 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 

ment Act, as amended, is further amended by adding a new 
subsection. as follows: 

“(e) Any payment that would otherwise be made to any pro- 
ducer pursuant to the terms of this section shall be reduced to 
25 percent of the amount thereof in excess of $2,000. The follow- 
ing amounts shall be excluded in determining the amount to 
which the reduction is to be applied in the case of payments made 
to a landowner: 

“(1) Amounts paid to him which represent a tenant’s or share- 
cropper's share of the payment; and 

“(2) Amounts representing the landowner's share of a payment 
made with respect to land operated under a tenancy or share- 
cropper relationship if the division of the payment between the 
landowner and the meant or sharecropper is determined by the 
local committee to be with fair and reasonable 
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producer shall be final; in any such determination, there shall be 
taken into account the status, if any, of any producer, or his 
predecessor in interest, as of January 1, 1937.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: On page 9, 
line 13, strike out the period after "$2,000", insert a comma and 
the following language: “And no total payment to any producer 
for his share of the payment shall exceed $5,000.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of this amendment is to protect the man who has a family- 
sized farm and to prevent excessive payments such as were 
made under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

I hold in my hand Senate Document No. 274, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, second session, which gives a list of hun- 
dreds of payments made to large corporation producers in 
this country in amounts from $10,000 per year up to $1,000,000 
per year. The payments made during the 3 years of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to large commercial producers be- 
came a scandal throughout the United States. If you will 
take the trouble to go through the Senate document showing 
these payments above $10,000, you will note they were made 
mostly to large corporation farmers. 

I call your particular attention to the payments made to 
the Delta Pine Land Co., a British plantation syndicate, oper- 
ating in the State of Mississippi, of which Mr. Oscar Johnson 
is the manager. During 1933 this British corporation re- 
ceived a benefit payment of $114,000 on cotton, in 1934 
$125,000 on cotton, and in 1935, $126,000 on cotton. So, I 
could cite to you pages and pages of payments made in excess 
of $10,000 and amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars to these large corporation farmers. 

I am interested in the family-sized farmer. He is the one 
who should have the benefits of this legislation. Not a 
single family-sized farmer will receive up to $5,000, and I 
feel satisfied if the large farmers receive a maximum benefit 
payment of not in excess of $5,000, they will be having their 
fair share of the subsidy which is being paid by the tax- 
payers of this country. The average small farmer will get 
less than a hundred dollars. This is the maximum benefit he 
will receive from this act, while on the other hand the large 
operator or the large corporation farmer who plants and 
harvests thousands of acres of land will receive much larger 
payments running into large sums of money for producing 
the surpluses in this country which are creating the distress 
for agriculture in general. 

Mr, FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I am sorry, I have not 
the time now. 

Mr. FULMER. I wanted to help the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I feel that if any large 
operator receives $5,000, that is as much as he should have, 
and therefore let us take care of the man who operates a 
family-sized farm and who is interested in building up a 
community and providing for the general welfare of those 
with whom he is associated. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. At the time the payments were 
made to the owners of the property of which Hon. Oscar 
Johnston, of Mississippi, is the manager, what amounts were 
paid to the hundreds of tenants on that property? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. My amendment takes 
care of that and provides that for the producer’s share of 
his payment he shall have not in excess of $5,000, and 
should he receive any amount to be paid over to his tenant 
that is excluded from the provisions of my amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, if the gentleman 
had his way, the landlord would furnish the land and the 
tenants would get the benefit payments. I believe he would 
wreck the whole program. I believe in treating all farmers, 
large and small, fairly. I extend my remarks by saying 
that Hon. Oscar Johnston, the manager of the Delta & Pine 
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Land Co., has cooperated in all of the cotton programs. 
While the benefits to his properties were large, these prop- 
erties provide homes for probably a thousand sharecroppers. 
They are located in the district that I represent. He op- 
erates the property almost exclusively by using sharecrop- 
pers. Substantially half of the benefits, under the rules and 
regulations, were paid to the sharecroppers. Large acres of 
land were taken out of cotton production. I believe that 
small cotton growers generally were thus benefited. If Mr. 
Johnston had refused to cooperate, he would probably have 
made more money. The income to him and his tenants on 
the Government-rented acres would have been more than 
the benefits. 

If there is to be a cotton program, all farmers should co- 
operate. I doubt the legality of any statute that would dis- 
criminate against either small or large owners. I doubt 
the constitutionality of any act that would pay benefits for 
rentals on 5 acres of land and deny equivalent benefits on 
25 acres of the same type of land. There would be confis- 
cation of private property. 

The authors of the pending amendments, in an effort to 
help the small farmer, are doing him an injustice by open- 
ing the door for acreage in large ownership to remain out- 
side of the program. The small owner will reduce. The 
large owner will not reduce; he will prefer to stay out of 
the program rather than be deprived of his property with- 
out due process of law and rather than be discriminated 
against. 

I repeat that the adoption of the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpreseN] or the substitute 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Parman] would seriously 
cripple the program. It might injure rather than help the 
small farmer. The large owner would stay out of the pro- 
gram; he would decline the benefits. In the long run the 
small grower, by receiving a small price, would suffer. 

The committee, in section 3, undertook to limit the 
amounts by reducing 25 percent of the amount in excess of 
$2,000. The committee has certainly gone far enough, but 
the committee recognized that the amounts mentioned in 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) should be excluded in determin- 
ing the amount to which the reduction is to be applied. The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Jones, stated that he pre- 
ferred the language of the bill. He frankly agreed that 
rather than the sliding reduction of 25 percent he had in- 
cluded in his original bill, he personally was not averse 
to a maximum of $10,000 in lieu of the reduction by 25 
percent in excess of the $2,000. He stated, however, that 
the landlord would receive the amounts representing his 
share, as set forth in subparagraphs (1) and (2). In other 
words, if the amounts in subparagraphs (1) and (2) accru- 
ing to the landlord, with other benefits, exceeded $10,000, 
the amounts would be paid. The chairman suggested $7,500 
as a compromise. Frankly, it is my view that the amend- 
ment adopted goes much further than the chairman of the 
committee proposed. The Patman substitute would prevent 
the landlord receiving the amounts representing his share 
of the payments to sharecroppers mentioned in subpara- 
graphs (1) and (2) in the event they exceeded $7,500. The 
language should be clarified in conference so that it might 
at least carry out the views of the committee and of the 
chairman. The committee, in the bill, has encouraged large 
owners to operate through sharecroppers. The substitute 
amendment would prevent this being done. The tenant and 
the sharecropper would suffer. There would be no induce- 
ment for the large owner to have a tenant or a sharecrop- 
per. The substitute, unless modified, instead of providing for 
the sharecropper, will do him great harm, for I repeat that 
the landlord would not receive any more benefits by having 
sharecroppers than he would by having no tenants or share- 
croppers at all. The amendment should be rejected by the 
House or clarified in conference. 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I do not yield further. 
I do not want to wreck the program. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I may say in answer to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wurrrincron] it is not 
our purpose to ruin the program. What we want to do is to 
help the tenant and sharecropper and the small family-sized 
operator so that he will get a more equitable distribution. 
The big operator does not need a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, It is the small man struggling to get along who needs 
the assistance that the Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment are providing for him. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am in sympathy with the principle 
involved in the gentleman’s amendment. I am just wonder- 
ing if he has any figures showing what percentage of the 
farmers would be affected by the amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Oh, I imagine this book- 
let will show there are at least 5,000 large operators in this 
country who would receive from $10,000 to over $100,000 if 
my amendment were not adopted. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Ten thousand out of some 6,000,000 
farmers? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That is probably true; 
but these large operators cultivate large tracts of land, 
especially in cotton and wheat. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Has the gentleman the actual num- 
ber? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I do not have the figure. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. In connection with the statement the 
gentleman has made, I understand one of the parties the 
gentleman has referred to, as well as numerous others in his 
section, planted from 80 to 90 percent of the tilled acreage 
and got these benefits, whereas the small farmers were not 
permitted to plant the acreages and did not get the benefits. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I will say further to the 
gentleman that these same individuals are putting all the 
possible land they can put under cultivation in order to get 
larger benefit payments from the Federal Government to 
take the market away from the small family-sized operator. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment will be adopted 
and included in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] has again expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that an amendment 
offered by my colleague from Texas [Mr. Parman] be read 
for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] offers a substitute amendment, which the Clerk will 


report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Parman for the amendment offered by 
Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: On page 9, line 13, strike out the 
period after the figures “$2,000”, insert a comma and the following 

e: “and no total payment to any producer for his share of 
the payment shall exceed $10,000.” 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, the committee had a great 
deal of discussion over this whole proposition. As our bill 
was originally prepared, the reductions began at $2,000; from 
$2,000 to $5,000 there was a 25-percent reduction; from 
$5,000 to $10,000 there was a 50-percent reduction. All pay- 
ments over $10,000 were forbidden. We had quite a division 
of opinion. I would like to have the judgment of the House 
on this but I am anxious for the House to understand fully 
the import of the whole situation. 

We cannot determine landownership here. We cannot 
determine property values here. Here was the motive that 
impelled a majority of the committee to take off the $10,000 
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limit and even the 50-percent reduction between $5,000 and 
$10,000. The feeling was that men with large acreages 
might say, “Well, I will grow all I please.” 

We felt that with a 25-percent reduction a man on a large 
tract could do his soil conserving in one unit with a 25-per- 
cent less expenditure. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the judgment of the House 
on this. I do not think the prohibition ought to go under 
$10,000. Ten thousand dollars would take in most of the 
actual farms in the country. When you get above $10,000 
the number is rather limited. I am very doubtful whether 
we ought to have any further limitation than is in the bill. 
I am just trying to get the whole picture before the House 
in order to get the judgment of the House. 

If we have a soil-conservation program that only applies 
to the small man and to such incidental adjustment only as is 
made by him, you may, if you are not reasonable about this 
thing, tend to injure your own purpose. The gentleman is 
thoroughly familiar with all the arguments that have been 
made. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman offered a 
substitute amendment? 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Parman] offered it. It is 
the same that the committee originally had, a $10,000 limit. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Is the gentleman now 
talking on the substitute? 

Mr. JONES. I am talking on the whole question, so that 
the House may vote its judgment. I think this matter ought 
to be thoroughly considered, and I know the gentleman thinks 
it should be. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman would pre- 
fer that the bill would remain as it is at present, without 
any limitation excepting the 25 percent? 

Mr. JONES. No. I had in my original bill, as the gentle- 
man will remember, a $10,000 limitation. A majority of the 
committee felt—and I felt that the whole position of the 
committee ought to be before the House—that it might be 
wiser from a practical viewpoint of adjustment as well as of 
soil conservation not to have a limitation. Personally I in- 
troduced it as a $10,000 limitation, with a 50-percent reduc- 
tion between $5,000 and $10,000. I think certainly if the 
House adopts the other amendment the gentleman ought not 
to try to put it below $10,000, in view of these facts. I am 
perfectly willing for the House to vote its judgment on that 
question. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. What will be the position of tenant and 
sharecropper, as the gentleman from Mississippi stated, if 
this amendment is adopted, even limiting it to $10,000? 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will look at the subsequent 
provisions, this reduction does not apply to the tenant or 
sharecropper, nor to the landlord’s part of the payment or 


owner. The landowner, as I prefer to 

any amount if he has tenants, and he is not subject to the 
limitation. So this limitation would, for 

poses, apply only to a man who is operating his own land. 
So I do not think it is as serious to put in such a limitation. 
Personally I thought that the $10,000 limitation was proper, 
and so introduced the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me from the discussion of this 
bill so far that it is primarily to take care of the little fel- 
low, and the little fellow has had more or less exceptions 
made in his favor. Now, if that is the general policy of the 
bill, there are very few of the regular ordinary farmers, as 
we understand them, who would ever get more than $5,000, 
are there not? 

Mr. JONES. There are quite a few between five and ten 
thousand. There are not very many over ten thousand. I 
checked up on the record. 
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Mr. SNELL. Would we not have to get into the large 
acreage, where you call it almost community farming? 

Mr. JONES. No. I think in the wheat areas, especially 
in the Southwest, and I think perhaps in the far West, 
there are a great many farms where the payments to actual 
farmer rums above $5,000, but there are a few that run over 
$10,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones] has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. We would have to get up into the thousand- 
acre farms or above to get $5,000. 

Mr. JONES. I think you would. In southwest Kansas, 
Nebraska, and that part of the country the yield varies. In 
certain years it amounts to a good deal. My effort was to 
get the complete picture before the House, to get the judg- 
ment of the House on the true picture. Unless there are 
& great number of farms that come within that bracket it 
might complicate the program a good deal. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that there should be some limitation 
so we shall not have a repetition of some of the things that 
happened before where one organization drew $1,000,000. 

Mr. JONES. And that was my personal thought; but I 
felt that the subject was thoroughly discussed in the commit- 
tee, and the majority of the committee felt that it might work 
an injury to the smaller man if the larger man was left 
entirely out of the program. 

Mr. SNELL. That might be true. 

Mr. JONES. That is the thing that impelled the majority. 
I am rather inclined to think myself that there should be 
possibly a $10,000 limit. I do not know that it should be 
so small as $5,000. I think that is too small. 

Mr. SNELL, I think there should be some limitation. 

Mr. JONES. I think probably we could get further if we 
took a $10,000 limitation rather than $5,000. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does the gentleman from 
Texas consider the man who produces 1,000 bales of cotton 
a large or a small operator? 

Mr. JONES. He is a large operator. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. His payment under soil 
conservation of 2.4 cents would be close to $12,000 if he had 
that much acreage in cotton. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. There are many large 
operators who raise more bales of cotton than that. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. And some of the payments 
should go by as high as $50,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, Iam inclined to think that there should 
be a limitation. So far as I personally am concerned, I 
would not object to a $10,000 limitation, but the majority of 
the committee felt otherwise, and I feel impelled in present- 
ing the matter to defend the viewpoint of the whole com- 
mittee. It was pretty closely divided, however. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. We did not consider the 
proposed total payment. What we considered was a reduc- 
tion in the $2,000 payment. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; we considered both. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Probably I was not there. 

Mr. JONES. We considered both. We considered reduc- 
tion in the $2,000 that we had in the original] bill, the 25-per- 
cent reduction between $2,000 and $5,000; a 50-percent 
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reduction between $5,000 and $10,000; and an absolute 
prohibition on anything running over $10,000. After thor- 
oughly going over it, however, they first dropped out the 
$5,000, and then we decided by a majority vote to strike out 
the total limitation, as I recall it. 

I am inclined to the opinion that if it could be agreed all 
the way around to have a $10,000 limitation rather than 
$5,000, in view of the fact that men who operate through 
tenants and sharecroppers are protected, that it would be 
all right. This, however, is just my personal view. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Several Members rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barron]. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, I beg the pardon of the 
House for referring to the consumer, but since this is a bill to 
raise the price of food and clothes in the United States, it 
seems to me important that we should tell the Nation who is 
going to pay the bill. In this connection I quote two sen- 
tences from a dispatch to the New York City papers of 
November 14: 

Secretary Perkins announced today that living costs for families 
in the low-salaried and wage-earning groups in 32 large cities 
showed an average rise of 0.6 percent in the 3 months ending Sep- 
tember 15. Miss Perkins said: “New York City reported the high- 
est rise, 2.2 percent, due largely to the increase in food costs in 
that city. 

Mr. Chairman, a newcomer to the Congress in these days 
might perhaps be pardoned for the uncomfortable feeling 
that there are now only two groups of any importance in 
these United States—farmers and unorganized labor. One 
needs to pinch himself and be reminded that there is also 
another group, the so-called American middle class. It 
numbers in its ranks professional men and women, small- 
business men and shopkeepers, white-collar workers, and the 
thrifty who have saved a few hundred dollars by their toil 
‘and invested it in the shares of American industries. 
Time was when these people were regarded highly; they 
were referred to as the backbone of the Nation. But unor- 
ganized, with no lobby, incapable of political pressure, they 
are currently treated as of little consequence. The idea 
seems to be that the Nation has lost its backbone or needs 
no backbone. 

This, I think, is an unsound assumption. The middle class 
is long-suffering and slow to anger, but it is beginning now 
to stir. I think my Democratic colleagues from New York 
City will hear a murmuring when they go back to the 
cotton fields of Brooklyn, the rolling wheat fields of Man- 
hattan, the warm tobacco fields of Harlem, and the sunny 
rice fields of the Bronx. They will hear voices asking: “Why 
should our cost of living be pushed always higher and 
higher? Why are we always the ones selected to have to 
foot the bill?” [Applause.] ` 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. GILCHRIST, and Mr. BOILEAU rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
Max] had offered a substitute but had not been recognized. 
The Chair feels that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] is entitled to prior recognition, after which the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BOILEAU], 
a member of the committee. 


LIMIT TO PAYMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the substitute has already 
been read. 

The bill as it now stands provides that payments in ex- 
cess of $2,000 shall be reduced by 25 percent. This, I pre- 
sume, is to encourage the use of farm families, and. I be- 
lieve it is a good purpose. Before the Congress adjourned 
-the last time, our colleague the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones], chairman of this committee, introduced a farm bill. 

There were three provisions that attracted my attention. 
One provision was that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be charged with the duty of protecting the farmers against 
excessive and discriminatory freight rates. This provision 
is in the present bill. No one at this time is charged with 
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that duty. Another provision was that a sum of money 
would be appropriated to find new uses for cotton, which 
is a good purpose and is in the present bill. The other 
provision that attracted my attention was the amount of 
a payment that any one producer could receive was reduced 
to $10,000. So this proposal is not my proposal. It is the 
proposal of the chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
[Mr. Jones] before the session of Congress closed last 
August, and, as he indicated to you this morning, he does 
not favor the proposal because the Committee on Agri- 
culture did not adopt it; neither is he opposing the proposal. 
He indicated, if you are going to limit the size of the pay- 
ments, he prefers personally as chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee that a $10,000 limitation be placed instead of 
the $5,000 limitation. I hope, therefore, that the substitute 
amendment will be agreed to. I would be for a lower limi- 
tation, if I believed it could be adopted. 

This amendment will have a tendency to. encourage these 
large operators to use farm families instead of hired labor. 
We have no right to compel anyone to use manpower in 
preference to machines; but I think it is our duty, since we 
are using public funds directly and indirectly for farm re- 
lief, to encourage the use of as many farm families and as 
many people as possible. It will take more people off the 
relief rolls. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of communities in this Nation that 
a few years ago had the finest churches, schools, and homes 
in America. The farmers were making good money. They 
were well satisfied. But in certain communities you do not 
find those good homes now. They are gone. The churches 
and schools are gone. The farm families are not encour- 
aged. This will be in the direction of encouraging farm 
families, thereby rebuilding the homes, churches, and schools 
of this Nation. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentleman re- 
state his amendment so that we may get it clearly? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is exactly like the amendment offered 
by the gentleman but it is $10,000 instead of $5,000. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. So that no producer or 


tenant may get more than $10,000? 


Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I hope the gentleman will see fit 
to accept the substitute amendment, and I ask the Com- 
mittee to vote for the substitute. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BorLeau] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones], stated that if the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] was ac- 
cepted, many farmers who might otherwise come under the 
provisions of the bill would not see fit to come under the pro- 
visions of the bill, and he intimated further they would then 
go ahead and plant all the cotton, wheat, and corn they 
wanted to, thereby destroying the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity to point 
out that even if the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] is accepted, an amendment 
which I believe is well justified, there is no possibility of 
these farmers, particularly the cotton farmers, staying out 
of the bill because from the standpoint of good common 
sense and from the standpoint of self-preservation they are 
forced to bring themselves under the provisions of the bill. 
In other words, if they do not elect to come under the pro- 
visions of the bill, they will stand to lose too much money. 
They will stand to lose so much money, and for this reason 
no cotton farmer who uses one ounce of intelligence would 
stay out of the program. 

Now, what would the cotton farmers lose? Let us take 
for instance a large cotton owner who would receive a pay- 
ment of ten or fifteen thousand dollars under the provisions 
of this section. In the first place, if he did not comply with 
the Soil Conservation Act, he would lose this $5,000 we are 
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talking about. He would not get anything. He would not 
eyen get the $5,000 that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] would permit him 
to receive. 

That in itself would encourage him to come under the 
provisions of the bill. In addition to that he would lose this 
subsidy for cotton we passed last year during the closing 
days of the session in the form of an amendment to the 
deficiency appropriation bill. You will recall that we au- 
thorized an appropriation of $130,000,000 out of section 32 
money to be paid to farmers, based upon the production of 
1937 that is true, but the payment will actually be made in 
1938, and we must assume that payment will amount to 
about 3 cents a pound. The bill provided for the difference 
between the selling price and 12 cents, but not to exceed 3 
cents per pound; therefore, it is fair to assume the payment 
will be 3 cents per pound. It is true that the $130,000,000 
will not be enough to pay 3 cents a pound on all of the 
cotton produced in 1937, but in view of the fact this pay- 
ment is to be made in 1938, in the coming crop year, we must 
assume it is a part of the program for this coming crop 
year. The payment of this 3-cent subsidy, based upon the 
1937 crop, will actually be in the amount of 3 cents, pro- 
vided this year’s production does not exceed 65 percent of 
the bumper crop produced last year. 

It is fair to assume we will not produce any more than 
65 percent of the cotton we produced last year in the coming 
crop year. In view of the fact this payment is to be made 
this coming year to cotton producers who produced last year, 
it is a part of the coming year’s program, and I submit that 
the subsidy under the provisions of that section will amount 
to 3 cents per pound on all of the cotton produced in 1938, 
payment to be made in 1938. 

If the farmer does not comply he loses $5,000, and under 
the provisions of this bill he will also lose that 3 cents; so 
he will lose in addition to the $5,000 an amount approxi- 
mating 3 cents per pound on the amount of cotton he pro- 
duces in the coming year. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, in addition to losing $5,000 
he loses the 3-cent subsidy. The bill provides on page 85 
that Congress may authorize an additional appropriation, 
not an additional appropriation for section 3 which we are 
now considering, but an additional appropriation for making 
soil-conservation or other payments. 

This provision in section 3 provides for soil-conservation 
payments, so that even though the farmer would not get his 
$5,000, or even though he should be limited to $5,000, if we 
authorized any other payments in addition to the soil-con- 
servation payments the farmer would be entitled to receive 
such payments. I submit this bill is so constructed, with the 
subsidy of $5,000 for the big farmers, according to the An- 
dresen amendment, and then the 3 cents subsidy, together 
with the possibility of getting additional funds which could 
be paid only to those who cooperate, that there is not the 
slightest possibility of the cotton farmer not cooperating. 
As a matter of fact, there is a possibility of his getting under 
this bill in the form of benefit payments and subsidies for 
compliance an amount almost equal to the present selling 
price of the cotton. He has to comply, there is no question 
about it. Bear in mind that it is largely the cotton farmers 
who in the last couple of years have been receiving these 
large payments. You look at the figures in 1933 and 1934— 
the figures for the later years have not been compiled—and 
you will find very few other farmers received such pay- 
ments. The large payments generally went to the cotton 
farmers. 2 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. -I shall be pleased to yield to my distin- 
rena friend, the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 
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Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands this is perma- 
nent legislation? 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is true. 

Mr. JONES. It applies to all crops—not just cotton. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I appreciate that, but there is 3 cents a 
pound for next year. That is the one before us today. 

Mr. JONES. The extra 3-cent payment is for only 1 
year. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I appreciate that. 

Mr, JONES. The gentleman will find if he looks at the 
list that not anything like all of them are in the cotton 
areas. 

Mr. BOILEAU. About 75 percent of those who have re- 
ceived these large payments of over $10,000 have been in 
the cotton area, according to the information which has 
been given me by the distinguished member of the commit- 
tee who is pressing this matter. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true the 3-cent subsidy, 
or the 24%-cent subsidy, as it may be, is divided between the 
landlord and the sharecropper? 

Mr. BOILEAU. It goes to the producer. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Under the law and the regulations 
of the Department it is divided between the landlord and 
the sharecropper. Let us be fair about the matter. Unless 
the landlord gets the benefit payments the sharecropper will 
not get them. 

Mr. BOILEAU. It goes to the producer, which means the 
landlord, unless there is some arrangement between the 
sharecropper and the landlord. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The sharecropper gets one-half 
of it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I say, this payment goes to the producer. 
I presume there is an adjustment between the landowner 
and the tenant; but it is a subsidy on cotton, nevertheless. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Department makes the divi- 
sion, The landlord has nothing to do with it. The share- 
cropper’s part is paid direct to him. It is not handled by 
the landlord at all. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The cotton is divided before it is sold. 
The landowner gets his share and the sharecropper gets 
his share of the cotton. The landowner will receive every 
cent on the cotton that he sells, and the sharecropper will 
receive every cent on the cotton that belongs to him. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. FULMER. In other words, the cotton farmer who pro- 
duces 1,000 bales under the 3-cent subsidy on 65 percent 
of that cotton will receive over $10,000. He would get at 
least $5,000 under the Andresen amendment, and other bene- 
fits would be divided between landlord and numerous tenants, 
who usually receive a small amount. The gentleman is cor- 
rect that if the farmer did not comply he would not receive 
any benefits, even the 3-cent subsidy, on the 1,000 bales. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Absolutely. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. : 

Mr. COOLEY. In addition to the inducements the gentle- 
man has mentioned, has not the gentleman overlooked the 
penalty of 2 cents a pound provided on the cotton which may 
be grown outside of the quota? 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman is correct. If these quotas 
go into effect, under the permanent program there is a 2- 
cents-a-pound penalty. I submit if you vote for either a 
$5,000 or a $10,000 limitation you should not be worried 
about the cotton farmer’s complying. He is going to comply; 
there is no question about it, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute amendment, and I do so for the 
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purpose of clearing up any misunderstanding which may have 
occurred as a result of my amendment. 

The amendment which I have offered provides the payment 
to any producer for his share of the benefits shall not exceed 
$5,000. This does not take into consideration what is paid 
to the tenant or the sharecropper. It has to do only with 
the producer’s own share of the payment due him. 

Some of you may be surprised to learn that the philosophy 
of the Department of Agriculture has changed with reference 
to the Soil Conservation Act. I hold in my hand the soil- 
conservation program for 1938. During the years 1936 and 
1937 the Federal Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, paid subsidies and benefit payments to the farm- 
ers for taking land out of soil-depleting production and plac- 
ing it into soil-conserving production. In other words, farm- 
ers were paid benefit payments for conserving soil and not for 
depleting soil fertility. The program for 1938, despite the 
intent of Congress, was changed so that in the 1938 program, 
no matter whether we pass this law or not, farmers will be 
paid for planting and producing soil-depleting crops. 

The Secretary has fixed a payment to cotton farmers of 
2.4 cents a pound for the cotton that is raised on the allotted 
acreage assigned to him, and a payment of 12 cents a bushel 
for wheat, and 10 cents a bushel for corn, while paying only 
70 cents an acre for producing soil-conserving crops. 

So that the main purpose and intent of the administration 
of the Soil Conservation Act as it stands today means that 
they have adopted a program of making benefit payments for 
planting of soil-depleting crops, such as cotton, corn, rice, 
and the other soil-depleting crops in this program. 

The substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] providing for a $10,000 payment, just 
doubles the amount to the large producer and in addition 
he will receive all these benefits provided in this bill for the 
present and for the future. It is his hope that Congress will 
provide under this program an additional subsidy not to 
exceed 3 cents a pound to be added to the 2% cents a pound 
which he is to receive, and if he gets this he will possibly, 
as my colleague has said, receive an amount equivalent to 
the price he is now receiving for his cotton. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I am just wondering if we could not com- 
pose the differences between the amendments and provide 
a limitation of $7,500. 

Mr. PATMAN. That will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. In view of my love and 
affection for the chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment may be modified to read $7,500 instead of 
$5,000. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman if the amend- 
ment is modified and the amount made $7,500, will the land- 
lord or the owner still receive his part of the benefits that 
accrue to the tenants under subparagraphs (1) and (2), 
page 9? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Under my amendment, if 
the landlord is entitled to receive $7,500 for his share, he will 
get that amount and the amount specified in my amendment 
has nothing to do with the amount he receives for distri- 
bution among the tenants. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, the amounts as 
provided by subsection (e), subparagraphs (1) and (2), page 
9, in connection with payments to sharecroppers and ten- 
ants will be made as heretofore and as provided in the 
bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That is correct. The 
adoption of my amendment as modified by limiting any 
payment to a maximum sum of $7,500, means that at least 
an additional $25,000,000 will be made available for distri- 
bution to small farmers operating family-sized farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the vote on the substitute amendment would come first. Sup- 
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pose we let the substitute as amended be adopted and then 
the vote will be on the gentleman’s amendment as amended 
by the substitute. 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Let the gentleman with- 
draw his substitute. 

Mr. PATMAN. In making the statement a while ago that 
I agree to the change, I had in mind asking unanimous 
consent to modify the substitute so as to make it read $7,500, 
and I now ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
that. Let the gentleman withdraw his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can only put unanimous 
consent requests one at a time, as they are made. The first 
request is the one made by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
who asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment by 
striking out $5,000 and inserting in lieu thereof $7,500. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
substitute striking out $10,000 and inserting $7,500, with the 
understanding that when it is voted on the vote will then 
come on the Andresen amendment, as amended by the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] renew his request? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, Mr. Chairman. I am willing to yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones to the substitute amendment 
offered by Mr. Parman: Strike out $10,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof $7,500. 

The amendment to the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the sub- 
stitute amendment as amended. 

The substitute amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota as amended by the 
substitute as amended. 

The amendment, as amended by the substitute, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, reference has just been 
made by the eminent gentleman from New York to the high 
cost of living. Does the gentleman know and does the House 
know that there is an enormous spread between the farmer 
and the dinner table, and this is where the trouble lies? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Momentarily I would prefer to make a 
statement, as I only have 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I would simply like to add 
that the real trouble lies in the high cost of government. 
That is why our living is so high today. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. It may be one of the troubles, but it is 
not the real or only trouble. 

The figures show that during 1937, which was a year of 
comparatively high unit prices for grains and foods, the 
farmer got only 46 cents of the dollar that the consumer 
in New York, or anywhere else, paid, and the rest of it went 
to the businessmen who dealt in these commodities (some of 
them fairly enough) and to the speculators, the gamblers, 
and the processors. If the cost of living is too high, do not 
lay the fault on the doorstep of the farmer. [Applause.] I 
am amazed at the statement read here, that the cost went 
up 2 or 3 percent during October this year, because that is 
the very month when farm prices, wheat, corn, and every- 
thing, went down amazingly. During the month of October 
the index figure of the farmer went down from 88 cents to 
about 83 or 84 cents. So let gentlemen be fair with the 
farmers and not say that only persons taken care of on this 
floor are the farmers and laborers, because the figures are 
quite at variance with that view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. Grcurist] has expired. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 


granted. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield for a request? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in order to get along, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman make that 10 minutes? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I will make it 10 minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. When the gentleman made the statement that 
we could not lay on the doorstep of the farmer the high cost 
of living I certainly agree with him, but I want to say that it 
is not the farmer that is causing the high cost of living, but 
it is the Members of Congress that have increased the cost of 
living. Whenever we adopt a plan of trying to pay the 
farmers for raising nothing on their farms, so that the people 
of this country in Harlem, in Brooklyn, in Manhattan, and 
the Bronx cannot buy commodities at a reasonable price, 
then we $10,000-a-year salaried Members of Congress are 
doing a thing that is absolutely wrong, in my judgment. We 
should have reduced salaries for passing such legislation of 
destruction of farm commodities. We should pay the farmers 
for raising produce so that the people of this country can get 
cheap commodities and be able to save themselves. In that 
manner the farmer would be paid for producing, and right- 
fully that is what he should be paid for doing. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who made the statement: 

When we direct from Aes ay when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread 

That is just where we are getting to because of the high 
cost of living. The people are hollering for bread. It is 
because of our trying to tell the farmer everything he should 
raise and what he should do that we take from the farmer 
his independence and his freedom. 

I want to call your attention to the Treasury statement 
of November 30, where now for this year we are $778,749,- 
159.87 in the red. In 5 months of the year we are in the 
red almost as much as President Roosevelt said we would 
be at the end of the year. Gentlemen, you will be in the 
red over a billion and a half dollars before this year is 
finished, and I want to ask you, Where are you going to get 
the money? 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO GET THE MONEY? 

You men know that you promised to balance the Budget, 
and here you have got a farm bill where you are going to 
pay as high as $7,500 to a farmer for not raising produce. 
I wish the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota for $5,000 had been adopted. Five thousand dol- 
lars would be enough for the average farmer for not raising 
produce. If you continue to increase prices to farmers, 
where they will receive a great amount of money for not 
raising produce, it is only going to lead to the utter destruc- 
tion of our people and ultimately of our form of government. 

God forbid that that day should come. Our Pennsyl- 
vania farmers do not want regimentation. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that President 
Roosevelt in his Atlanta speech on October 21, 1932, made 
this statement: 

We are certainly paying enough for the Department of Agri- 


Pere 1o PO ee te Ca ee ee 
I have already pro; and I am going to 


proposed its reorganization, 
insist that we get more service for the farmers for less money. 


If he had reorganized the Department of Agriculture, he 
would not have 125,000 men and many political leeches on 
the pay roll in that Department, and he would not have 
60,000 automobiles in that Department running around over 
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the country telling the farmers what to do. The farmers 
know more what to do than the average employee of the 
Agriculture Department. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. The gentleman spoke about 
the farmers. I farm 1,300 acres of land, and I have fre- 
quently paid the railroads more money to move my crops 
than I have gotten out of the crops. The railroads today are 
appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 
ing for increases in rates, when they already owe the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation money. What are we 
going to do with the railroads? 

Mr. RICH. If you would raise more on your farm so that 
the people of this country could buy cheap produce and pay 
you for raising more, we would be a whole lot better off in 
this country and the railroads would not have to ask in- 
creases. They need more freight to handle, not less, in order 
to exist. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have in our family a chow dog, 
and you put food in front of him and say to him, “That 
costs money,” he refuses to eat. When you say to him, “It 
is paid for,” he gobbles it up. Is that what the gentleman is 
trying to get across to us? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. I want the people of this country to re- 
ceive all the produce they can possibly consume at a nominal 
figure, so that we can sustain life, and can have the people 
satisfied and contented and not going hungry, and if the 
farmers need more money after producing farm commodities, 
let us pay them for raising farm commodities, not for 
destroying them. 

In that manner only can we do good to the farmer and 
to the Nation at large. The workers in the mill get in- 
creased wages, and then they cannot keep up with the in- 
creased raise in all commodities. I mentioned before, and 
I reiterate that we $10,000-a-year Members of Congress are 
to blame for the ever-increasing prices of commodities when 
we pass the laws such as we have passed in the last 5 years; 
they have been tried, and most of them should be repealed 
and many of them amended and at once before it is too 
late. We are getting our Government top-heavy with ex- 
penses, and, remember, the farmer pays too much taxes, 
which is the heaviest burden of expenses. He pays tax on 
his land, tax on his gas, tax on his automobile, tax on his 
earnings, tax on every article he buys, and on each item the 
tax is getting higher and higher. When will it stop? Just 
as soon as Congress passes sane, sensible laws, not before. 
Over the entrance to the Union Station we find these words, 
and I quote: 

The farm, best home of the family, main source of national 
wealth, foundation of civilized society, the national providence. 

Let us keep that motto today as it was when it was written 
a few years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: On page 9, line 13, 
mies 755 word of“, strike out 82,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rees of Kansas) there were—ayes 57, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

t offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 


Amendmen 
and 21, strike out the word “landowner”: 
thereof the word “landlord.” 


Page 9, 5 
insert 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

TENANT PROVISIONS 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, is further amended by adding a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(f) Any change in the relationship between the landowner and 
the tenants or sharecroppers, with respect to any farm, that would 
increase over the previous year the amount of payments or grants 
of other aid under subsection (b) that would otherwise be made 
to any landowner shall not operate to increase such payment or 
grant to such landowner. This limitation shall not apply if on 
investigation the local committee finds that the change is justified 
and approves such change in relationship.” 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: Page 10, strike 
out quotation marks in line 19. 

Page 10, after line 19, insert: 

“(g) The whole or any part of a payment which may be made to 
a tenant or sharecropper under this section may be assigned by 
him, in writing, to his landlord as security for cash or advances, if 
the assignment is acknowledged by the tenant or sharecropper and 
the landlord before the county agent, and is filed with the county 
agent. This provision shall not authorize any suit against or impose 
any liability upon the Secretary or any disbursing agent if oa 
is made without regard to the existence of any such assignmen 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I am mighty glad to see the 
Members of the House becoming interested in the little farm- 
ers and sharecroppers down in the cotton States. When we 
had up a previous bill for consideration in connection with 
the Bankhead Act I offered an amendment on the floor of the 
House providing that small farmers who produced 1, 2, 3, or 
4 bales of cotton should be exempt from any penalties what- 
soever. However, the Members saw fit to vote same down. 

In all previous programs the fellow who was operating his 
farm on a diversified program and the average, little, helpless 
tenant renter, as well as the sharecroppers, were penalized, 
while many of the larger producers, and those who are respon- 
sible for the surplus of 1933 and 1937, received wonderful bene- 
fits amounting to, in some instances, as high as $200,000. As 
previously stated, I have largely been responsible for the 
writing of the provisions in this bill applying to cotton, and I 
have endeavored to give a square deal to every farmer with 
advantages to the very small producer, who should have been 
receiving these advantages all along. 

Before I speak on my pending amendment I want to give 
you some few figures to show you the amounts that certain 
farmers, and certain corporations who call themselves farm- 
ers, received as payments under the farm program. I am 
going to give you only those who received $25,000 or more out 
of the farm program. There are large numbers who received 
from $1,000 up to this $25,000 limit. 

Texas: 
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Arkansas: 
Arkansas Penal Institution State-owned lands 


Pinchback Planting es, 6 sana 31, 000. 00 
P PSS i a ELE E AEA As LAA Aen see Mees PBL Sys 26, 300. 00 
F D. OS A n AAA 33, 312. 53 
Filler iin ea ee 63, 399. 76 
(EI | Cons b= AN Gs Wi rh Rie ea a ae lL ee ee 26, 824. 37 
1 n an SERE N e a n aa AE 39, 157. 60 
Pr ies eh ies 199, 920. 00 
W. B. Lampert 

Georgia: McGinley Land Co ———— onae mm 38, 249. 05 

Louisiana: T. B. Gilbert Co., Inc 37, 200. 00 


I understand that the Delta Pine Land Co. is a British 
corporation, under the management of Mr. Oscar Johnson, 
who has been, and I understand still is, one of the head men 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

I am also told that in the Delta section of Mississippi—and 
this will apply to numerous other sections in the cotton- 
growing areas—that although they can on this rich land 
usually produce a bale of cotton or more per acre, they have 
been permitted to plant as much as 80 to 90 percent of their 
tilled or cultivated acreage in cotton, receiving full benefits 
thereon. 

I felt that this information which I have been giving would 
be of interest to many Members of Congress, and especially 
to my people in South Carolina, where we do not have that 
type of farming, and where thousands of our little farmers 
have been penalized and many of them forced to ask per- 
mission to go on relief rolls under the Relief Administration. 

Now, in regard to the amendment just offered, in many 
sections of the South we have just lots of colored tenants and 
sharecroppers, as well as numerous small white tenants and 
sharecroppers. The average landlord is interested in his 
tenants and sharecroppers, and the one reason for the 
poverty of the tenants and sharecroppers is because of the 
unfair, fixed price paid by farmers for that which they have 
to purchase, because, in many instances, as is the case this 
year, with an abundant crop, the price being below the actual 
cost of production. We find that the landlord is doing the 
best he can in his treatment toward his tenants under such 
circumstances; in the meantime thousands of landowners are 
actually losing their farms and going into tenant and share- 
crop farming. There are thousands of tenants and sharecrop 
farmers, along with landlords, because of the low price of 
cotton and because, in a great many instances, of the serious 
damage done in various localities by the boll weevil, this 
year, who are unable to pay even their obligations for 1937, 
and are now facing the winter without any money whatso- 
ever to enable them to buy, for instance, shoes and clothing 
and other things for their families, which they actually need. 

Under this amendment the landlord, not a merchant or 
speculator, may advance to his tenants or sharecroppers, 
additional money or supplies, as stated, which they need so 
badly, provided the tenant or sharecropper is given the right 
to assign in writing in the presence of the county agent, his 
claim for 1937 benefits, including the 3 cents per pound sub- 
sidy, which will be paid in 1938 to his landlord. 

We hear quite a lot about “this may give the landlord an 
opportunity to gyp his tenants or sharecroppers.” May I say 
to you that if any landlord, and we have some of them, should 
take undue advantage of his tenants or sharecroppers that 
they have plenty of privileges without resorting to an un- 
fair treatment in the transferring of these claims, which, as 
Stated, is to be done in the presence of the county agent and 
in the presence of the landlord. 

I can truthfully state that there is not a cotton farmer in 
my district, and I think I have a district similar to the aver- 
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age cotton-producing district in the South, who is not very 
anxious to do everything possible to keep his worthy tenants, 
and that they will give to them the full benefit for these 
transfers in cash or advances or the payment of any differ- 
ence that may be coming to the tenants or sharecroppers 
over and above the advances made when the check has been 


and I am hoping that the amendment will be adopted. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Manon of Texas: Page 10, strike out 
SOPADE ered, UF ME- ECLER: PIS NL SS RIOD AAO SES 
1 
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or is justified 
duction, and provided such change or reduction is also approved 
by the Secretary.’” 
Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I suspect I have 
about as many big farmers in my district as anyone here. 


3,000 or 4,000 acres in cotton, and that ought to qualify them 
as big farmers. I feel, however, that we should take in 
rag raps ay) orally cg paca dee ae 


west Texas. They are a patriotic and progressive group of 


landowner friend of mine is doing a great service to Texas 


his farm during the operation of this Government program, 
then that reduction in the number of tenants shall not op- 
erate to give him additional benefits on his farm. 
pretty drastic provision and would to 


utilized only part of the year. The tenants have been unabl: 
to rent other farms and have been forced on the relief 
The Government should not pay a man benefit payments 
for putting his neighbors on the relief rolls. 

Then there is the case where a man working a 
section of land has decided, “Well, now, if I rent all of 
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land adjoining me and get the Government payments, buy 
a couple of tractors, and get all of the soil-conservation 
payments, I can make more money; and if I do not make 


Which, incidentally, in my district would probably be in 
excess of 160 acres. Quoting further: 


This friend of mine lives and makes his living in town, 
but he is sincerely intereSted in the welfare of the country. 
Note the following from his letter: 

I have 1,200 acres of land and have two tenants, and I should 
have at least four if I am to participate in the Government pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would just simply provide 
that these people who have been driving the tenants off of 
their farms in order to get Government subsidy checks will 
not be able to receive any more money by virtue of that 
operation. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 


Mr. TARVER. I am in hearty accord with the gentleman’s 
purpose; but does he not think the language which is 
included in the section, and which he retains in substance 
in his substitute, providing that the limitation shall not apply 
in the discretion of the local committee, practically destroys 
the effect of the provision, since it leaves to the local com- 
mittee, without any rules to govern it, absolute discretion as 
to whether it will permit these changes or not? 

Mr, MAHON of Texas. I thank my able friend, but I do 
not want to discuss that important point at the moment. 

In 1933 some landlords began to turn these tenants off. 
They did it in 1934, in 1935, and in 1936. Tenants have been 
displaced in great numbers during the past few years. Of 
course, in many cases the landlord moved back to his farm 
from town and displaced his tenant. This and many other 
cases of tenant displacements could not justly be criticized. 
The Committee on Agriculture has provided in the bill as now 
written that if a landlord reduces his number of tenants over 
the preceding year he shall be penalized in his payments. 
In other words, his Government payments will not be in- 
creased; but this is a case of locking the stable after the horse 
has been stolen for perhaps 2 or 3 years. Therefore I appeal 
to the Members of the Committee of the Whole to give con- 
sideration to this amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
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Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. Would it not be better to provide that a 
landowner would not receive the Government payment unless 
he restored the number of tenants he had heretofore had 
on the farm? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I think that is a good suggestion. 
It seems to me if we profess to want to take care of the 
small farmer, here is a good chance for us to do so. I know 
a county in west Texas where the number of farmers in the 
last 5 years has decreased 500. This is comparatively an 
old-settled county. Assuming 5 people to the family, 2,500 
people have been displaced in this one county by the opera- 
tion of the Government program. Of course, other factors 
have contributed to this. The previous program has assured 
a man of having enough money to work the land by hired 
labor, and if he has not produced a crop the Government 
has reimbursed him for his loss through A. A. A. payments. 
The Government under the present program is just assur- 
ing a man that he will not be disastrously affected by rea- 
son of his speculative operations. Fortunately, only a lim- 
ited number has seen fit to violate the spirit of the farm 
program and turn out the tenants. I yield to the committee 
insofar as draftmanship and the formulation of this bill are 
concerned, but I yield to no one in my desire to help hu- 
manity on the farms of the East, the West, the North, and 
the South. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does the gentleman mean 
to tell the members of the Committee that the practical 
operation of this New Deal program has driven 2,500 people 
out of one of his counties? 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I mean to say it has operated in 
that direction. Of course, if we had had no Government 
program and prices had not been raised to any extent, per- 
haps all the remaining 12,000 people on those farms would 
have been cast out. I do not condemn the program because 
we have had one, but I say we ought to perfect the program. 
This is the reason I have offered my amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman’s amendment proposes to 
strike out the entire section and substitute other language. 
I have an amendment to amend the section. Should not my 
amendment be considered as a perfecting amendment before 
the amendment to strike out the section is considered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Perfecting amendments take prece- 
dence over amendments to strike out and substitute. 

Mr. TARVER. I desire to offer my amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, may I have recognition on 
the pending amendment, this amendment not to be voted 
on until the gentleman from Georgia has an opportunity to 
offer his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized on the pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fine interest 
of my very intelligent friend the gentleman from Texas, and 
I also appreciate the purposes he has in mind. I may say 
the committee had prepared a draft very similar to the one 
the gentleman proposes, though it was not worded exactly 
like it, but we ran into difficulties. For instance, the gentle- 
man’s amendment would forbid a landlord from reducing 
the number of his tenants. It would not prevent the land- 
lord from taking away from such tenants everything but 1 
acre. Therefore, this is a loophole in the amendment. We 
drafted this provision over and over again. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. My amendment would not prevent 
a man from reducing the number of tenants, because the 
amendment states that the limitation shall not apply if on 
investigation the committee and the Secretary find it is 
feasible that the number be reduced. 

Mr. JONES. I know, but I am not talking about the lim- 
itation. I agree to that provision, and there are similar 
provisions in this measure. I am talking about this propo- 
sition, and I hope the gentleman will think about this. The 
gentleman limits his amendment only to the number of 
tenants. Suppose a man has four tenants who are operating 
50 acres apiece. The landlord says, “I am going to get 
around that provision. I will reduce these tenants to 5 acres 
apiece and operate the other 180 acres myself.” He would 
still have the same number of tenants. The committee, in 
order to meet the situation, wrote a relationship into the 
provision so that if the landlord either reduces the number 
of tenants, according to the committee draft, or reduces the 
number of acres, such action shall not operate to increase 
the payments. I am in sympathy with the purpose of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], but, with all due 
deference to the gentleman, I believe the committee provision 
would cover both the reduction in the number of tenants 
and the reduction in the number of acres, although keeping 
the same number of tenants, and thus avoid the subterfuge 
which some of the landlords might adopt. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. But the bill as written would go 
back only 1 year. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. It would not apply to what hap- 
pened in 1936. 

Mr. JONES. We discussed that situation. I wish there 
were some way to go back. The matter was given considera- 
tion, and it has some merit. The difficulty with the situation 
is that the landlords may have changed and had two or three 
different numbers of tenants. There might be an entire 
change of relationship. It might be very difficult to check 
the number. We wondered if we could make it retroactive. 
We wanted to take a 3-year period as an average, and this 
proposition is worthy of consideration if it could be done 
practicably. The gentleman has a good point there, and I 
should like to do it if the gentleman could figure out a 
practicable way to make it the average of the 3 previous years. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. * 

Mr. McFARLANE. It seems to me we could make it a 
3-year period. The gentleman is familiar with my district, 
having represented it for years. In going over my district 
I find there are large numbers of tenant farmers who have 
been driven off the farms by these large landowners; and 
if we could provide for a period of at least 3 years, this 
would help put the tenant farmers now on relief rolls back 
on the land. 

Mr. JONES. You mean to make it the average of the 
tenants over a 3-year period and make it applicable to future 
payments? 

Mr. McFARLANE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. If that can be done as a practicable matter, 
I would like to have the suggestion of the members of the 
committee. We went over that, and the Department’s ad- 
ministrative officers and the drafting service feared difficulty 
in administering it. I am not sure but what the suggestions 
of my two friends could be met in this way. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Instead of the previous year, make it 
a 3-year period. 

Mr. JONES. And take the average for the previous 3-year 
period. 

Mr. McFARLANE. That is it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I suggest that apparently there 
is something here that the gentleman feels is worthy of con- 
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sideration and there is a little difficulty about getting to- 
gether on phraseology. I do not know anything about it, but 
I am impressed by the argument of the gentleman from 
Texas who offered the amendment, as well as by the admis- 
sions made by our distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and my thought is, why not ask unanimous 
consent that this matter be passed over until you can further 
consider the proper phraseology? 

Mr. JONES. That is probably a good suggestion. I think 
the phraseology of the committee draft is preferable, except 
for the one suggestion which my colleague makes and with 
which my other colleague here concurs. I ask unanimous 
consent that this particular provision be passed over with 
the understanding we will come back to it for the purpose of 
making any corrections with respect to this particular matter, 
and for no other purpose. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, may I suggest that since the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Tarver] has an amendment on the same subject, if it is 
agreeable we just insert the 3-year period and then other 
amendments may be offered to the section and we can go 
ahead and iron out any differences later. 

Mr. JONES. I rather think we ought not to insert a pro- 
vision without careful drafting. We could go ahead with 
the gentleman’s amendment, and I am simply suggesting 
that this particular matter be considered as pending and as 
one that may be returned to for this purpose and for no 
other purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper in the chair). The gentle- 
man from Texas asks unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Maron] be passed over for the present and allowed to re- 
main pending and be returned to for action later. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman’s amendment in connection 
with the change just suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be included in the request 
as stated by the Chair. 

The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent that 
the pending amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] be passed over for the present and that 
it may be allowed to remain pending for action later. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On page 10, line 17, after 
the word “owner”, strike out the remainder of line 17, through 
lines 18 and 19, through the word “relationship.” 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the 
Committee on Agriculture and its able chairman for the at- 
tention it has given this subject matter, trying to afford 
some protection to tenants and sharecroppers against what 
we all know has been disclosed as one of the principal evils 
of previous farm legislation, a matter which has been ably 
discussed by my colleague from Texas [Mr. Maxon] in con- 
nection with his amendment. 

Boiled down, however, the provision is simply this: Where 
landlords take advantage of an opportunity to remove ten- 
ants and sharecroppers and thereby increase their own 
benefits, that practice shall not be permitted. So far I am 
in accord with what the committee has done, but this provi- 
sion as to the limitation which I propose by this amendment 
to strike out nullifies, perhaps not wholly but at least par- 
tially, the good provision which goes before it, in that it 
provides that the limitation shall not apply if, on investiga- 
tion, the local committee finds that the change is justified 
and approves such change in relationship. 

In other words, if the local committee’s approval can be 
obtained then the landlord can run off as many of his tenants 
as he wants to and increase his benefits all that he possibly 
can under the law, and there is no redress; and there is no 
Tule laid down to govern the local committee in determining 
whether the change ought to be approved. They can ap- 
prove it arbitrarily, for some reason or for no reason. Local 
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committees, as we all know, are composed largely, if not alto- 
gether, of landowners, 

Tenants rarely, if ever, have had any representation, al- 
though it is hoped they may have hereafter. Now, it is pro- 
posed by this language which my amendment strikes that the 
protection which is sought to be given to the tenant against 
being run off for the benefit of the landowner, and in order 
to increase his payments, may be set aside for no reason in 
the world by the local committee if the local committee thinks 
it is proper to do it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ifthe gentleman will suggest inserting that 
the limitation shall also be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary, he can coordinate these limitations and not per- 
mit the local committee to discriminate, 

Mr. TARVER. If my colleague will pardon me, my posi- 
tion—and I believe it is a fair position—is simply this: That 
a landlord, under no circumstances, ought to be permitted 
to run off his tenants and thereby increase his payments. 
There are no circumstances which occur to my mind which 
would justify his being permitted to follow that procedure, 
But if there are any circumstances that could be conceived 
of which would justify it, the bill itself should provide what 
those circumstances must be; and the matter ought not be 
left to the discretion either of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the local committee. 

I would like to have my colleague from Texas [Mr. JONES] 
tell me, if he can, what circumstance would justify a land- 
owner in running off his tenants and thereby increasing his 
benefits? What hypothetical case can be imagined which 
would justify that procedure? I yield to the chairman of the 
committee to answer that. 

Mr. JONES. I intend to make a statement when the 
gentleman has finished. 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman now to answer 
that question. 

Mr. JONES. There are several. For instance, a man who 
owns a piece of land has just one tenant, and he wants to 
operate his own land; or a man who has a grown son who 
wants to go farming. There might be instances where there 
would be no available tenant. There are sections of the 
country where there is none. There may be circumstances 
where good farming practice would cause them to want to 
increase or decrease. A tenant might want to decrease the 
amount of land that he has, Our theory was that we 
wanted to get as much of the power as possible out of the 
hands of the Secretary and into the hands of the local com- 
mittee selected by the farmers, whom we believe could be 
trusted to handle these matters. 

Mr. TARVER. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
possible to work out some formula of language by which 
the committee might be governed in undertaking to exer- 
cise this broad discretion you are attempting to place in 
the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TARVER. Now, I want to urge you earnestly to give 
support to this amendment. As a matter of fact, the com- 
mittee is to further consider this section. If the House 
should indicate by its vote on this amendment that they did 
not think that unlimited discretion should be vested in these 
county committees, to permit procedure of this sort, the 
committee can still, in its further consideration of the 
matter, work out a formula by which the discretion of the 
county committee shall be guided. All county committees 
are human beings. Most of them are fair. Some of them 
are not fair. The administration of previous laws has 
demonstrated that fact. If there are no rules by which 
those gentlemen serving on committees shall be guided in 
determining when landlords may get rid of their tenants and 
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thereby increase their own benefits, there is every reason to 
believe that the power vested in them might be very greatly 
abused in many instances. Of course, not in all instances, 
but I submit that the matter of governing their discretion 
by some express provisions of the act should receive the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Agriculture, and that will 
be the only result of the adoption of my amendment. There- 
fore, it is my hope that the Committee of the Whole may see 
proper to strike out this particular provision as vesting too 
broad discretion in the committees, and thereby intimate to 
the Committee on Agriculture that some substitute provi- 
sion, which will more strictly regulate the matter and afford 
protection to the tenant and sharecropper, may be worked 
out. 

` Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. Would it not be better to let the landlord 
participate in the program upon restoration in the number 
of tenants heretofore had? 

Mr. TARVER. That is a matter that should be considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture. What I am trying to get 
the committee to go on record as favoring at this time is the 
elimination of the provision vesting uncontrolled discretion 
in the county committees, to permit the displacement of 
tenants for any reason or for no reason at all. I think their 
discretion ought to be controlled by reasonable limitations. 
That is the effect of the adoption of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thie Sinie:0i Sie gentenan: Sects Gear- 
gia has again expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. . I i a 
cord with the general purposes which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] seeks, but I fear that his amendment 
would strait jacket this program too much. -We had a dis- 
cussion as to whether we should include this; and thought 
once we could use the yardstick which the gentleman sug- 
gests, but we found that we could not develop a yardstick 
that would cover all cases. About the time we thought we 
had reached one, someone would suggest another complica- 
tion. For instance, a man whose son took over his farm or 
‘who wants to take over his farm, or a man who has been 
sick and unable to work his farm for 2 or 3 years now wants 
to run his own farm, which is a single farm; then there 
was the case of the man who is unable to get a satisfactory 
tenant and the man who has changed the character of his 
farming. There were dozens of complications. After go- 
ing over it thoroughly we left the bill as it is. This is a 
pretty drastic provision as it stands, for it affects any change 
in the relationship, any increase or decrease, or if they make 
the tenant endorse his check over, this language is broad 
enough to cover it. 

We felt that we could trust this to the local committee. 

We adopted a suggestion by the gentleman from Georgia 
‘on yesterday to give the tenants and sharecroppers repre- 
sentation on this particular committee; and I feel that with 
this representation certainly it would be better to have that 
‘discretion rather than to have a less drastic provision: I 
wanted an ironclad ee here, and it is about ironclad. 

Mr. SOUTH. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I 3 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not a fact that much of the damage 
has already been done and that thousands of farmers have 
‘already moved into towns, and would not the bill amended 
as suggested by my colleague the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Manon] be sufficiently restrictive? 

Mr. JONES. I think without changing this language we 
ought to provide in addition “or if he has decreased the 
number of his tenants below the average of the previous 3 
years,” so that we will keep what we have. I think we can 
agree on the language. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I appreciate the great amount of study the 
gentleman and his committee have given the question 
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sider the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maxon], will they not consider my amendment also? 
Mr. Chairman, I shall ask unanimous consent that considera- 
tion of my amendment may also go over until the Mahon 
amendment is considered. In the meantime I understand 
the committee is to give consideration to the whole subject. 

Mr. JONES. We can take that up, too. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this 
would leave the landlord or the landowner in the position 
where he could not move a tenant or tenants if they were 
nondesirable; and there are such. 

Mr. JONES. That would be the trouble, as I see it, with 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Georgia. 
You might have a tenant that is utterly worthless, and there 
are such, just as there are landowners who are worthless. I 
have found in all the investigations I have made that in the 
main the county committee of local resident farmers who are 
selected by the farmers themselves is the best place to lodge 
these powers. I think he has accomplished his purpose by 
getting representation on that committee, and I do not think 
there would be any danger of a situation arising that could 
not be corrected by the local committee. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further consideration of my amendment may be 
deferred -until the committee has considered the Mahon 
amendment and the Mahon amendment comes before the 
Committee of. the Whole for further consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent that the pending amendment offered by 
him may be passed over for the present and be considered 
and acted upon after the disposition of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
with the exception of debate that may be caused when we 
return to these two amendments do close in 13 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto except such as may be caused by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON], 
and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Tarver], close in 13 minutes. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion to go a little further 
into the interrogation of the chairman of the committee, 
and I want to ask him a question that I hope will remain 
in the minds of the members of this committee in the con- 
‘sideration of this particular piece of legislation. I have 
come to have serious doubts in the last short while with ref- 
erence to this bill, as to whether we are drafting a bill for 
the benefit of agriculture or whether we are finally going 
to have a bill which is solely for the benefit of tenant farm- 
ers and sharecroppers. 

I ask the chairman whether or not the legislation under 
consideration is going to allow those who by thrift, energy, 
‘expenditure of time and labor, have improved their condi- 
tion in life still to be able to remain on the basis of being 
considered respected citizens or are they to be treated as 
outlaws? 

I am wondering whether we are not going too far afield 
in our consideration of this piece of legislation in the offer- 
ing of amendments to the end that we shall finally destroy 
any possible benefit to our country if the bill is written on 
the floor as the present tendency seems to be? 

We have here a bad situation in connection with the con- 
‘sideration of a measure fraught with innumerable difficul- 


already, 
but in view of the fact that his committee is going to con- ties. The past history of farm legislation in the immediate 
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past has demonstrated that it is a difficult proposition at 
best to encompass within the Constitution. 

When you come down to the consideration of the first 
portion of this bill, the Soil Conservation Act, we find Mem- 
bers in this House on both sides of the aisle and we find 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, insisting 
that the soil-conservation part of the bill now under con- 
sideration is not an honest, bona fide effort to conserve the 
natural resources of our country but is, rather, a deter- 
mined effort to restrict the production of certain crops as 
-of primary importance. The bill in the soil-conservation 
section had no penalty features and no compulsory features 
connected with it. There were no benefits to be derived 
from the Treasury of the United States paid to any farmer 
for any other purpose than a purpose which tended pri- 
marily to conserve the soil for future generations. 

We now find ourselves considering an amendment here 
on its effect, if you please, on tenants of all kinds, good and 
bad, rather than on the broad principle of attaining the 
ultimate object of bringing agriculture out of the doldrums 
to a point where this Nation can depend on it for continued 
support. It is my candid belief that what is to the best in- 
terests of all those engaged in agriculture is to the best 
interests of all the people however they may be engaged. 
I plead with you, my friends, in going forward with the 
consideration of this bill, that you not lose sight of the origi- 
nal objective and not lose sight of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the legislation under consideration. We 
either will have.a farm bill that will be worth while, if we 
consider it deeply and seriously,.or we will have a piece of 
legislation which will destroy agriculture; it will destroy 
our form of government and it will bring about a worse 
depression than this or any other country has heretofore 
experienced. 

The ability we have to meet these things is being tested to 
the utmost, and I hope that the friends of agriculture, the 
friends of our present form of government, and men who 
believe in what the Stars and Stripes stand for will divest 
themselves of this, that, and the other demagogic appeal 
which may occur to them in a moment of debate and get 
down, if possible, to a consideration of the real questions 
involved. I do not stand here to lecture you, but I do call 
attention to the trend the debate has taken and to the dan- 
gers involved in taking an amendment such as the one now 
pending before the House and considering it seriously. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppostion to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we in this House are doing.our best to work 
out a program which will assure to American farmers a fair 
return for their crops. Even before it is finished, our work is 
threatened with sabotage. Before we have finished legis- 
lating for the farmers, preparations are being made to rob 
them of any benefits we may grant. I refer to the demand 
for increased freight rates now being made by the railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On October 19 the I. C. C. granted the railroads of the 
country rate increases of approximately $50,000,000. The 
new rates became effective November 15 on interstate traffic. 
On November 5, 10 days before the new rates went into effect, 
the railroads nationally petitioned the I. C. C. for still further 
increases. 

At the hearings now in progress before the I. C. C, repre- 
sentatives of the railroads are telling a hard-luck story. They 
claim they are broke. . But the financial pages of yesterday’s 
New York Times tell a different story. Total net income of 
the country’s class 1 roads for the first 9 months of this year 
already is running 90 percent higher than 1936. The roads 
have collected over $78,000,000 up to September 30, as com- 

- pared with over forty-three million last year. 

Of course, this is only net income and not all profit. The 
railroad tycoons are wailing that they cannot make a profit. 
You might wonder if this Is possibly due to bad management 
on their part. But they say, “No; certainly not!” They say 
it is high wages, unemployment insurance, and retirement 
benefits which are ruining the railroads, They say that the 
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railroad workers are milking the railroad industry dry; that 
the greed of the railroad brotherhoods is to blame for the 
poverty of the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Hills, and other heirs to 
railroad fortunes. I do not know how bad off the Vanderbilts 
and the Goulds are, but I know that the railroad work- 
ers in my district are not living in riotous luxury on their 
ill-gotten gains. 

Spokesmen for the American Association of Railroads had 
something else to say to the I. C. C. They made a promise 
which was really a thinly veiled threat. The railroads said, 
in effect, that if the I. C. C. gives them what they want they 
might consider spending around $900,000,000 for equipment 
and repairs. Give us another shakedown payment and maybe 
we will help pull the country out of the slump is their line. 
Turn us down and we will lay off more workers, draw in our 
horns, and let the roads fall into a worse state of disrepair. 
In fact, we will do our part to make the slump a real 


depression. 


The railroad industry has been on a buying strike for many 
years. It has used these promises to modernize as a means 
of getting rate increases before. But it has not made good 
on its promises. Now it is taking advantage of the general 
sit-down of all capital to hold up the administration for its 
own share of the swag. 

We are debating a farm bill, and perhaps you are wonder- 
ing what all this has got to do with the farmers. But any 
farmer can see the point. Higher freight rates on agricul- 
tural’ products will rob the farmers of any benefit they 
might otherwise get from this bill we are discussing and 
which I hope we will pass with proper amendments. The 
railroads are trying to make the farmers and the general 
public pay for long-overdue improvements in railroad 
equipment. But there is no guaranty that, even if they 
get a raise, they will come through on their promise of ex- 
panding buying. I protest this move to make American 
farmers support the railroad industry. 

Compared with other classes of traffic, the rates on farm 
products are already far too high. Any further increase in 
freight rates on farm products, such as grain, flaxseed, hay, 
and other stock foods, on all livestock, and dairy products 
would absolutely nullify whatever benefits this agricultural 
bill might otherwise bring to the farmers. If the I. C. C. 
grants the petition of the railroads without exempting farm 
products, we shall simply be putting money into the farmers’ 
pockets in order that the railroads may take it out. 

But the I. C. C. must be prevented from granting any 
further rate increases. The problem of farm aid is only one 
aspect of the general problem of recovery for all our citi- 
zens. The railroads are joining in the concerted attack on 
recovery now being made by every section of big business. 
We must recognize and resist this attack. The way to help 
the farmers is to help city workers and small-business men 
as well. The way to help the farmers is to break the sit- 
down strike of capital; to insist that the railroads and all 
other industries put their money to work turning the wheels 
of industry. The demand that farmers and the public must 
pay for railroad improvements is a hold-up worthy of Jesse 
James. The threat of mass lay-offs and curtailed spending 
unless the farmers are willing to ransom the railroads is a 
disgrace to American decency. The help we give the farmers 
must be protected from such thievery on the part of the 
railroad magnates. [Applause.] 

[Here the gave! fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, lines 11 and 15, strike out where it occurs, the word 
“landowner” and insert in lieu thereof “landlord.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
really a perfecting amendment and is in line with the amend- 
ment to the previous section as agreed to by the committee. 

A landowner may not be a landlord. The cash tenant oc- 
cupies to his sharecropper and his tenant the relation of 
landlord. Under this bill you exclude the cash tenant from 
any benefits, In my judgment, my amendment should be 
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adopted in order to protect the person about whom Members 
have been talking in all of the remarks both on this section 
and the other sections of the bill, to wit, the tenant, and 
probably the largest group of tenants is the cash tenants. 

I understand the amendment is satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. I have spoken with the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. JONES. I am not familiar with the operations of 
those cash tenants. Is there any abuse among them in 
connection with the evil intended to be met by this section? 
I note there is not the same reason here there was in the 
previous subsection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand there is an abuse. 
The landowner does not participate in any benefits or sub- 
sidy otherwise, where there is a cash tenant. The cash ten- 
ant pays so much rental for the use of the land and the 
landlord has no concern with the parity payments or with 
anything which is produced on the land. In this case 
there would be a discrimination. The landowner could not 
get the payments and the cash tenant could not get the 
payments, and there would be discrimination against the 
cash tenants. 

Mr. JONES. This is a limitation itself, so that would not 
apply at all. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; all of the discussion under 
the section has been with reference to the landlord and the 
tenant. The cash tenant may be the landlord, and that 
cash tenant would be excepted from the benefits you are 
undertaking to give all tenants. 

Mr. JONES. I have never heard of that sort of a land- 
lord abusing the privileges of his tenants. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say that some of the gen- 
tlemen have referred to people who have rented 6,000 acres 
of land. They are cash tenants. They are the people you 
are trying to reach. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I was trying to get at. If there 
is any question about the abuses there, I do not have any 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Unquestionably there is discrimi- 
nation. My amendment should be adopted to enable the 
cash tenant to receive benefits, otherwise no benefits would 
be paid to him. 

I extend my remarks to say that I oppose discrimination 
against cash tenants, just as I oppose discrimination against 
landowners. The cash tenant is in better situation than the 
sharecropper. 

Amendments have been adopted that will cripple, if not 
destroy, the program, in my humble judgment. They have 
discriminated against large owners and large farmers in 
favor of small farmers and small owners. One yardstick 
should apply to all. The large grower gets the same price 
in the market that the small grower gets; he gets the same 
rent for his land in the usual course that the small owner 
gets. Under the program, he is to rent to the Government 
for soil conservation. In the effort to help the small grower, 
amendments have been adopted that would pay the small 
landowner one rate of benefit and the large landowner for 
the same type of land, a much smaller benefit. I doubt the 
validity of such discrimination. It strikes me that the pro- 
gram will be crippled. The large landowner will not coop- 
erate. 

Those who have spoken respecting the benefits have re- 
ferred only to cotton production. The section under con- 
sideration applies to the growers of all commodities, includ- 
ing cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and field corn. Payments 
are made to sugar growers under the sugar legislation. Ref- 
erence has been made to the amounts paid to large cotton 
growers, and particularly to the Delta & Pine Land Co. 
Mississippi. Let me emphasize that all of the large pay- 
ments have not been made to cotton growers nor in 
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South. The distinguished junior Senator from Oklahoma, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the course of his address on 
the agricultural bill on December 2, 1937, enumerated cer- 
tain payments made under the Tobacco Act and under the 
Sugar Act. One tobacco concern received $40,000 in Florida 
and $20,000 in Connecticut. Sugar growers received much 
larger payments than cotton growers. A California hog 
producer received $22,000, and a Massachusetts hog pro- 
ducer received $19,000. A New Jersey hog grower received 
$49,000. These figures can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in connection with Senator LxE's address on Decem- 
ber 2, 1937, pages 614, 615, and 616. 

I represent a district in which there are large farmers 
and small farmers. All should be treated alike. In the 
district that I represent the larger plantations are generally 
operated by sharecroppers; they share in the benefits. The 
landowner and the sharecropper have reduced their pro- 
duction. On the large properties, both the landlord and 
sharecropper would have profited by not cooperating with 
the program. They would have benefited by the reduction 
made by the small farmers. 

The tenor of the amendments adopted is to discriminate 
against the large owners. Ownership is for the States. 
In some States, the corporate holding of land is prohibited, 
but corporations and individuals must receive the same 
treatment, and individuals, rich and poor, must be accorded 
the same consideration. Those who have accumulated large 
holdings will not permit them to be confiscated without due 
compensation, and any law that deprives them of their 
property will fall and fail. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I can see no objection to the 
amendment. We want to catch all abuses. This makes it 
52 other provision, anyway, and I have no objection 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Src. 5. Section 15 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Prior to the beginning of each calendar year and prior to the 
announcement of the program under sections 8 to 14, inclusive, 
of this act for such calendar year, the Secretary shall apportion 
the funds (minus his estimate of administrative costs) which he 
estimates will be available for carrying out such sections during 
such calendar year among the various major administrative areas 
established under such sections. The apportionment shall be 
made so that the amount available in each of the administrative 
areas shall bear the same proportion to such estimated amount 
as (1) the acreage during a representative period of the major soil- 
depleting and major export crops, (2) the value during a repre- 
sentative period of the major soil-depleting and major export 


crops, (3) the acreage during a representative period of the land, 
not included in (1), devoted to agricultural production (including 
dairying and livestock areas), and (4) a rep- 


productivity during 
resentative period of the land, not included in (1), devoted to 


cultural production (including dairying), in such area to 
the acreages and values set forth above of all the ve 
a ed during the calendar year for which 


the amount so apportioned to the area.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lucas: Page 10, line 24, strike out 
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value of livestock and livestock products produced from pasture 
bears to the farm value of all crops; (2) the value at parity prices 
of the production from the allotted acreages of the various com- 
modities for the year with respect to which the payment is made, 
including with respect to pasture the value at parity prices of that 
portion of livestock and livestock products produced from pasture; 
(3) the average acreage during the preceding 10 years in excess 
of the allotted acreage for the year with respect to which the 
payment is made; and (4) the value based on average prices for the 
preceding 10 years of the production of the excess acreage deter- 
mined under item (3). The rate of payment used in making pay- 
ments to the producers of each commodity shall be such that the 
estimated payments with respect to such commodity shall equal 
the amount of funds allocated to such commodity as herein pro- 
vided. For the purpose of allocating funds and computing pay- 
ments or grants the Secretary is authorized to consider as a com- 
modity a group of commodities or a regional or market classifica- 
tion of a commodity.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Illinois yield before he proceeds? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I understand, this is an amend- 
ment to what is probably one of the most important parts 
of this bill, to wit, the allocation of funds among the major 
commodities. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman offers the amend- 
ment on his own responsibility. Is it true that the gentle- 
man proposes to strike out the entire section and substitute 
an entirely new rule, a new yardstick? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true; but if the gentleman will just 
wait for a moment I will explain to him why I am doing 
it this way. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I shall be delighted to wait. I 
want to find out if I understand the situation correctly. 

Mr. DOXEY. If the gentleman will yield, let it be made 
plain that this is not a committee amendment. We never 
discussed this particular amendment in committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DOXEY. It is all new to me. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The purpose I had was to find 
out if this entirely new program was offered by the com- 
mittee, or whether the gentleman was offering it on his own 
responsibility. 

Mr. LUCAS. This is not offered by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the disturbing factors in the corn 
belt of Illinois which has been detrimental to cooperation 
on the part of the corn producer has been the fact that up 
to now the Secretary of Agriculture has had complete dis- 
cretion in the allocation of all funds appropriated to carry 
out the Soil Conservation and the Domestic Allotment Acts. 
Some farmers in my section have had the temerity to say 
that they feel certain other sections of the country have 
received preferential treatment in connection with these 
benefit payments. When this question was raised before 
the committee, other Members in different sections of the 
Nation had the same complaint to make, and so as far as 
the farmers are concerned, the complaint has been general 
throughout the country that something should be done in 
the way of laying down a yardstick so the people of this 
country will know just how the funds are to be allocated. 

I make no charge against the Secretary of Agriculture of 
improper allocation of these funds, I believe he has allo- 
cated them in a fair and equitable manner. At the same 
time, however, we are writing the farm bill here with the 
hope that we can get the farmers of this Nation to cooper- 
ate. One of the best ways to get the farmer to cooperate is 
to eliminate and avoid all possible confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Certainly, if we lay down at this time a definite 
yardstick, weighted properly, and approaching it upon a 
commodity basis, we shall then go forward with this pro- 
gram to the farmers in a way which will give us an element 
of cooperation from them, which does not exist at the pres- 
ent time. 

When I came back to this special session I made up my 
mind to attempt to draft a yardstick which would be accept- 
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able to the committee, and, aided by the brilliant work of 
the Legislative Counsel, we drafted the formula which now 
appears in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, such yardstick is based upon the factors 
existing in the present Soil Conservation Act dealing with the 
administration of the act through the States, but you and I 
know that the States to date have never administered this 
program; consequently, there is no yardstick at the present 
time with respect to the manner in which the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall allocate these funds. 

We have set here for years and permitted the Secretary to 
use his discretionary power in the allocation of funds. 

After this yardstick provision was drawn in line with what 
is in the Soil Conservation Act, I then took it up with the 
Department to ascertain whether or not they had any figures 
broken down which would justify the allotment upon an 
equitable basis, and they advised me that because they had 
not been operating under that yardstick and because they 
were not compelled to do so insofar as State allocations are 
concerned, they had no figures, although they did have cer- 
tain figures based upon the commodity approach. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 5 additional minutes, 
because his amendment is entirely new to me and as one 
member of the committee I want to ask the gentleman some 
questions, because I want to know just what is the yardstick 
the gentleman is proposing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. So, Mr. Chairman, after discussing this mat- 
ter with two of the men in the Department who know some- 
thing about the statistical data and facts and figures rela- 
tive to the matter before us, I agreed to revise the yard- 
stick and submit it to the Congress in the manner in which 
it has been read by the Clerk. This yardstick was submitted 
to the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones]. It was not submitted to the committee, 
because we have not had a committee meeting since that 
time. 

I will say to the chairman and to the Members of the 
House that this formula is practically the same, insofar as 
its results are concerned, as the yardstick laid down in the 
bill at the present time, but I have a table here, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I am going to insert in the Record, which gives 
facts and figures, and the percentage allotted to each basic 
commodity involved in this bill. I want to submit the table 
at the close of my speech and make it a part thereof in 
order that every Member may have an opportunity to see 
exactly to what each and every basic commodity is entitled. 

However, the point I am making and what I am more con- 
cerned about than anything else, is the fact that heretofore 
we have had no yardstick. Heretofore there has been noth- 
ing but the discretionary power that is put in the hands of 
the Secretary to allocate four or five hundred million dollars 
each year. In my opinion the Secretary will welcome the 
amendment. This will eliminate any and all pressure from 
every section of the country. This amendment is based upon 
facts and figures and statistical data that have been sub- 
mitted by the Department. 

I undertake to say we should have something of this kind. 
This is the best yardstick that the Department thinks will 
do the work and I have tried in my feeble way to check 
with them and I believe it will do the work. 

There are two things this legislative yardstick will do. It 
will destroy uncertainty, it will avoid confusion, and make 
more nearly certain the cooperation of every farmer in the 
country in connection with this program, and also it will 
return to the Congress of the United States a legislative 
function which apparently without any reason has been 
temporarily abandoned. 
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The statement referred to follows: 
Estimated distribution of acreages, 1927-36, of parity values, 19. 
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38-42, and of acreage and value sacrifices, 1927-36 to 1938-42 
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Mr. LUCAS. I now yield to my friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. DOXEY. I will say to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, who is a member of our committee, that I am sure 
he realizes as well as I do that when we talk about a yard- 
stick we are discussing a grave and serious problem. We 
discussed yardsticks in practically every committee meeting 
we had, We did not reach any definite agreement except 
what is set out in this bill. 

I may say to my friend that he may have here a proper 
yardstick, although I have not heard it explained here, and I 
may say as one member of the committee, and I do not 
think I missed a single meeting of the committee, we have 
never agreed on it. When I heard the amendment read I 
was under the impression it was a committee amendment, 
but after listening to it and knowing it is not a committee 
amendment, and being such a grave and serious problem 
affecting all commodities, in all fairness I believe the gentle- 
man should put the amendment in the Record; and let us 
go back to the committee and study it, because you are ask- 
ing us to consider here one of the most serious things in- 
volved in the bill, a most controversial issue and one that 
affects all the commodities. 

If you will let it go into the Recorp and make your state- 
ment, then we will have a meeting of the committee and 
work it out and see just what it provides, because when 
we vote on a measure like this without any consideration, 
regardless of how we regard the gentleman’s ability and 
sincerity, it is a serious proposition. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the distinguished gentle- 
man has said. However, the yardstick I offered to the com- 
mittee, which appears in the bill, was little debated; it was 
adopted unanimously, and I had no hesitancy in offering 
this as a substitute because I presumed it would be adopted. 
I did discuss it with the assistants to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and I discussed it with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones]. They discussed it with him, but I am willing 
to permit this table to go into the Recorp and let the matter 
lay over until next Monday, when we come back here and 
take it up at that time. 

Mr. DOXEY. You know, in regard to the apportionment 
of funds, it is always dynamite. 

Mr. LUCAS. It has been dynamite since it has not been 
apportioned by the Congress. 

Mr. DOXEY. That is right. If we can amend the bill 
and make it better I am for it, but it is too grave a problem 


of pasture to gross agricultural income in the years 1927-36, and as estimated for the 


to vote on in this way. I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent, with the gentleman’s permission, to let this go over 
until the committee can study it. 

Mr, LUCAS. I have no objection to permitting this 
amendment to go over until next Monday and at that time 
return to the bill and then consider it. In the meantime, if 
the chairman desires to call the committee together for the 
purpose of studying it, that is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, may I, with the gentleman's 
permission, prefer a substitute request, inasmuch as there 
has been no discussion at all of this section? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that this entire 
3 be passed over, with the privilege of returning to it 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Reserving the right to object, would 
amendments be in order to the section? 

Mr. JONES. That leaves it wide open. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the gentleman’s 
request. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous con- 
sent that consideration of the pending section, No. 5, be 
passed over, to be returned to later. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Reserving the right to object, that 
would leave the entire section open for amendment and for 
discussion? 

Mr. JONES. Just as open as it is now. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, will the chairman withhold that request 
until I can offer an amendment to the section? 

Mr. JONES. Can you offer it and let it be printed? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I would like to discuss it. 

Mr. JONES. The amendment may not be offered when we 
come back and the gentleman has a chance to see what we 
have done. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Then I will withhold my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without obection, the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at the close of my address a table upon which this 
formula is based. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that that re- 
quest will have to be made in the House. 

The Clerk will read, 
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EFFECTIVE TIME OF SECTIONS 2, 3, AND 4 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by sections 2, 3, and 4 shall first 
be effective with respect to farming operations carried out in the 
calendar year 1938. 

GENERAL DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of this act: 

(1) “Parity”, as applied to prices for any agricultural commod- 
ity, shall be that price for the commodity which will give to the 
commodity a purchasing power with respect to articles that farm- 
ers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of such commodity in 
the base period; and, in the case of all commodities for which 
the base period is the period August 1909 to July 1914, which 
will also reflect current interest payments per acre on farm in- 
debtedness secured by real estate and tax payments per acre on 
farm real estate, as contrasted with such interest payments and 
tax payments during the base period. The base period in the case 
of all agricultural commodities except tobacco shall be the period 
August 1909 to July 1914, and, in the case of tobacco, shall be 
the period August 1919 to July 1929. 

(2) “Parity”, as applied to income, shall be that net aggregate 
income of farmers that bears to the income of persons other than 
farmers the same relation as prevailed during the period from 
August 1909 to July 1914. 

(3) The term “interstate and foreign commerce” means sale, 
marketing, trade, and traffic between any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia or Puerto Rico, and any place outside thereof; 
or between points within the same State or Territory or within 
the District of Columbia or Puerto Rico, though any place outside 
thereof; or within any Territory or within the District of Columbia 
or Puerto Rico. 

(4) The term “affect interstate and foreign commerce” means 
in such commerce, or to burden or obstruct such commerce or 
the free and orderly flow thereof; or to create or tend to create a 
surplus of any agricultural commodity which burdens or obstructs 
such commerce or the free and orderly flow thereof. 

(5) The term “United States” means the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

(6) The term “State” includes a Territory and the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

(7) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the term “Department” means the Department of Agriculture. 

(8) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, firm, 
joint-stock company, corporation, association, trust, estate, or any 
agency of the State. 

(b) The latest available statistics of the Federal Government 
shall be used by the Secretary in ascertaining the “total supply”, 
“normal year’s domestic consumption”, “normal year's exports”, 
“reserve supply level” “parity” as applied to prices and income, 
and national average yields. 

PARITY UNDER REPUBLICAN REGIME 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make certain observations at this 
point which I think may invite general agreement upon this 
measure both from the right and left side of this aisle. 

Perhaps it will be well to pause for this purpose in the 
midst of some of the controversies that exist. It is sometimes 
intimated that he is a reactionary who should suggest return- 
ing to other days; that we are not in line with modern prog- 
ress if we do not keep our eyes to the front. It is very 
gratifying to me, therefore, to be able to commend one section 
of this measure which very definitely takes a look back, and 
to agree with the chairman of this committee, who has recog- 
nized the New Deal heaven as prevailing under a Republican 


regime. [Applause.] 
THE STATE OF MAINE 

It is particularly gratifying because that was during a 
period when the State of Maine, which is sometimes regarded 
as one of the lesser children at the table, was also exercising 
a very influential voice in the national affairs, comparable 
almost with that of Texas in the present day. It is therefore 
my pleasure to commend the chairman and to invite your 
attention to the provision that, under this bill, “parity,” 
which is supposed to be the most nearly ideal relationship 
between the farmer and other producers of this country, was 
found to exist by the committee and by all those who have 
considered this matter during the past 5 years, during the 
period from 1909 to 1914—curiously enough, at the end of a 
period of 16 years of Republican administration in this 
country. 

During that period, I may be pardoned if I point out, the 
State of Maine had been almost as potent in our national 
affairs as is the great State of Texas at the present time. 


Not only did we contribute a Vice President pro tempore of 
the Senate, Hon. William P. Frye, comparable with the genial 
gentleman who now presides, the Texas Coolidge, but here 
in the House we had also furnished a Speaker, the great 
Tom Reed, and a chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Mr. Dingley, of Maine. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to find an administration in which Maine had 
Played so important a part associated with a period that is 
the pole star of all agricultural adjustment efforts. 

Now, after all these years, when a memorial is occasionally 
in order, when perhaps a tear may be shed upon the memory 
of those much abused authors of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act which was then in effect under President William Howard 
Taft, we find that throughout the efforts of the past 5 years 
to restore agricultural parity, that much-maligned Repub- 
lican regime is the period which has been picked as the 
ideal, with one solitary exception and that is in the case 
of tobacco. 

In that instance they picked the period from 1919 to 1929, 
when again, curiously enough, in 8 of those 10 years we were 
having a Republican administration. Now, I do not say this 
in order to cause discomfiture to my friends on the other side 
of the aisle. I am not quarrelling at this time with this bill, 
although it does not provide for the major crop of my own 
State in that it neglects to recognize that potatoes are to 
be considered in the agricultural picture in spite of the fact 
that they contribute the fourth food crop in value in the 
United States. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The Dingley tariff bill was 
simply a miniature tariff bill compared with the Hawley- 
Smoot bill, which caused our present disparity of prices. 

Mr. BREWSTER. When was the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
passed? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In 1930, when we began to 
go down; and it is because of the Hawley-Smoot bill that we 
have not got parity prices now, I think. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yet the gentleman with the vast major- 
ity on your side of the aisle has left that law upon the statute 
books for 5 long years. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maine may have 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. We had parity during the 
period 1909 to 1914, as the gentleman stated, but we do not 
know how we got it, we do not know how we lost it; we 
had nothing to do with its coming and nothing to do with 
its going; all we know is that it was a mere happenstance, 
letting Nature take its course. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Perhaps the people will ultimately de- 
cide to give Nature another chance—or a Republican admin- 
istration. I have tried to point out that I was not seeking 
to make political capital out of this situation. It is far too 
serious. I have heard it suggested in recent years by some 
of the gentlemen and ladies over on this side that he who 
takes credit for the sunshine must also take credit for the 
rain. [Applause.] I ask the gentleman whether or not he 
will apply that to the conditions which prevail today in 
America as we face another serious recession? [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Apply what? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The slogan of the recent campaign, 
that he who takes credit for the sunshine must also take 
credit for the rain. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Oh, sure; that is all part of 
the game. [Applause.] i 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Iam very happy to have the gentleman 
recognize it. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to serve notice that potatoes are 
not recognized in this legislation, although rice is included 
with a crop value and an agricultural importance approxi- 
mately one-sixth that of potatoes. If the effect of this 
measure is the same as that of the earlier Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in influencing displaced acreage from other 
crops to go into potatoes, then it may well be that potato 
growers will be obliged to come in and ask consideration on 
a parity with the growers of other crops. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: Page 12, line 21, after the word 
“persons”, insert “engaged in gainful occupations.” 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to believe 
that the committee reporting this bill gave serious thought 
to the phraseology of this paragraph. It will be noticed that 
parity is arrived at in the case of the farmers by finding the 
ratio of the aggregate income of farmers to the income of 
persons other than farmers. It applies to all persons, rich 
and poor, great and small, wealthy and impoverished. 
Taken literally, it requires somebody to find out the income 
of every one of the 125,000,000 persons in the United States. 
This, of course, is absurd, it is impractical, it is impossible 
and would accomplish no useful purpose. 

I have no doubt that what the gentleman had in mind 
was parity of income with other workers. 

I call your attention to the fact that more than half of 
the stockholders in this country are women. Certainly it 
could not have been the intention to use as a measuring 
stick those women who own property only by reason of being 
widows or orphans. There is the reason why women out- 
number men in holding property and having income. I 
cannot believe that the committee meant to have them 
included. 

I am not sure that my amendment will accomplish the 
desired purpose. I would suggest to the chairman that it 
might be helpful if he would pass over the provision and 
study its phraseology and take it up later. As it stands now, 
I am sure he will find it a chicken that comes home to roost 
and that it will entail a great deal of expense and annoy- 
ance without accomplishing the purpose he seeks. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I would rather yield to the chairman of the 
committee if he chooses to answer me. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I do not think what the gen- 
tleman suggests would be practicable for the reason that this 
is the same yardstick they have been using for many years. 
The effect of the gentleman’s amendment would be to require 
us to find and number everybody who is gainfully employed. 
It would require a census every time parity was figured, and 
this parity changes from month to month; that is, the yard- 
stick does not change but the price changes. They took a 
period when the prices seemed to be fair. It is an arbitrary 
period, but the parity is the relationship of the farmers’ in- 
come to the total income of all other people. Such a basis 
of ascertaining parity does not require the taking of a census 
to find who is employed and who is not employed. 

There might be a half million more employed 3 months 
from now than are now employed, or a half million less. If 
we had a yardstick that required us to know the number of 
employed or unemployed, I do not think it would be prac- 
ticable, although it might be more desirable. A change may 
be required to get a little fairer method, but certainly 
you would have to find out the information for the period 
1909 to 1914. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JONES. May I say to the gentleman you will find 
out those who were gainfully employed during the period 
1909 to 1914, or did the gentleman change that? 

Mr. LUCE. No. 

Mr. JONES. How would the gentleman find out who was 
gainfully employed or who was not away back in 1914? 

Mr. LUCE. It does not affect that at all. 

Mr. JONES. It is stated, “Parity, as applied to income, 
shall be that net aggregate income of farmers that bears 
to the income of persons other than farmers the same rela- 
tion as prevailed during the period from August 1909 to 
July 1914.” 

That does become subject to the suggestion I made; that 
is, you would have to find out how many were employed 
and how many were not during that period. 

Mr. LUCE. As I stated to the committee, my amendment 
may not accomplish the purpose I seek, but I do point out 
the absolute impossibility of finding out the income of the 
pees in the United States other than farmers. It cannot 

one. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands that over here 
in the definitions we use the latest available statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor, 
which Departments continuously compile these statistics 
and estimates based upon that information. We use that 
as the method for determining these figures; so it becomes 
absolute and it can be figured out at any period what the 
parity price is from those statistics. 

Mr. LUCE. It may be my oversight, but I looked in that 
part of the bill and I could not find that information. 

Mr. JONES. I refer the gentleman to page 13, at the 
bottom of the page, where it is stated: 

83 . — of the Federal Government shall 

ascertaining total normal 
year’s domestic consumption, normal year’s sepa seas supply 
ae as applied to prices and income, and national average 

If you take those you have a flat yardstick based on the 
latest statistics which they have, and that becomes a fairly 
good method. It has been fairly steady in the past and has 
worked out satisfactorily. 

Mr. LUCE. What line is that? 

Mr. JONES. At the bottom of page 13, subsection (b), 
lines 24 and 25, and the first three lines on page 14. 

Mr. LUCE. Is the gentleman satisfied that so modifies 
the provision that there will be no attempt to find out the 
aggregate income of the people of this country? 

Mr. JONES. I think those figures are all that will be 
needed for the purpose of carrying out the terms of the 
definition. I think it is pretty accurate. This same defini- 
tion, or practically the same definition, has been carried in 
farm bills for many years. 

Mr. LUCE. I still persist in saying that your definition 
is impracticable and ought to be modified. 

Mr. JONES. The departments calculate the total income, 
and so forth. 

Mr. LUCE. You cannot ascertain the income of millions 
of people in this country. 

Mr. JONES. They have the figures, and they find the 
facts as shown by the census, plus later developments, and 
the estimates are based on those figures. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman contend that the census 
discloses the income of the more humble people of the 
country? 

Mr. JONES. They take into consideration, as I under- 
stand it, a number of things in arriving at the statistics. 
I am not an expert on statistics and I would rather some- 
one in the Department of Labor or Agriculture who handles 
such matter answer the question, because I am not qualified 
to tell the gentleman just how they arrive at these figures, 
but I do know they are worked out in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 2 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has not faced the other part of my 
criticism to the effect that persons are included who are not 
gainfully employed. The women are included in those 
figures. Does he think that is wise and just? 

Mr. JONES. A great many women are gainfully 
employed. 

Mr. LUCE. There are only about 3,000,000 of them em- 
ployed. 

Mr. JONES. Well, that is several. 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly, but it does not compare with 
sixty or seventy million workers in the country. 

Mr. JONES. If they are not gainfully employed, the total 
income would be included whether or not they are employed. 
If you know the total income and you use your yardstick, what 
particular difference does it make to the gentleman whether 
you use those gainfully employed or include the others, be- 
cause if an amendment such as the gentleman suggests is 
practicable, then it would probably be necessary to vary the 
yardstick, because we are dealing with the purchasing power 
of one group of people measured in terms of the income of 
all other people in order to try to get a fair relative income 
basis. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I persist in thinking the provi- 
sion unfair, but if the gentleman feels it is impossible to 
consider it further I shall withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, of course, there are some diffi- 
culties connected with the matter, but I do not see any way of 
improving the present language. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I do this for the purpose of asking a question 
of the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Is this a price-fixing bill? 

Mr. JONES. No; this is not a price-fixing bill. 

Mr. REILLY. Then are those two sections any more than 
a stump speech as far as this bill is concerned? 

Mr, JONES. I believe they are a great deal more than 
that. We are endeavoring, as we stated in the opening 
paragraph of the bill, to attain these ends insofar as it is 
practicable to do so. 

Mr, REILLY. Is there anything the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or anybody else can do in the way of fixing prices 
under this bill? 

Mr. JONES. There is nothing he can do in the way of 
absolute price fixing. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. REILLY. In other words, this section has no mate- 
riality to the purposes of this bill? 

Mr. JONES. I think it does have very much materiality, 
because when payments for soil conservation are made they 
certainly add that much toward parity income. In addi- 
tion, there are other provisions of the bill, for instance, sec- 
tion 32, which enable the purchase and distribution of any 
or all farm commodities, or the payment of losses on the 
export of them. Further, there is authority for using other 
funds for other payments if money should be made available. 
Therefore an increase in income is possible. There are 
many ways, as through loan provisions, through adjustment 
provisions, and through soil conservation, by which we be- 
lieve the income of farmers will be increased. 

Mr. REILLY. There is no question about what the gen- 
tleman has said, but you are doing that directly by giving 
every farmer like treatment. However, you are not figuring 
on the idea of directly increasing the income of the farm- 
ers through the control of marketing. This portion of the 
bill, I take it, must be intended to be attached to or be con- 
sidered in connection with some inflationary amendment 
which may be offered to the bill. 
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Mr. JONES. We did not consider any of such phases 
because our committee does not have jurisdiction over them. 

Mr. REILLY. These two sections are like the statement in 
the money part of the report on the Senate farm bill. It is 
along that line. 

Mr. JONES. That body, as the gentleman knows, has 
rules of its own, which differ from our rules. 

Mr. REILLY. I am not talking about rules, but the state- 
ment in the latter part of the Senate report on its farm bill. 

Mr. JONES. I know, but I may state to the gentleman we 
did not help write that report on the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murpock of Arizona: Page 13, line 23, 
after the word “State”, insert a new subsection, subsection (9), to 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘trend in acreage’ as applied to cotton shall mean for 
adjustment purposes, that, if in the next preceding year there has 
been an increase in planted acres of more than 10 percent over the 
average of the previous applicable years in any State, county, or 
subdivision, then the number of planted 


program, 
upon which the quota is determined for such State, county, or 
subdivision.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this amendment. It seems to me it goes far beyond a defini- 
tion of “trend” and brings in quotas and a lot of other things. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I am sub- 
mitting this amendment at this time, having a day or two 
ago suggested that I would offer the amendment at this 
point. The amendment was offered me in this form by one 
of my constituents who is an authority on cotton matters. 
The amendment was primarily aimed to aid the new cotton 
farmers in the State of Arizona. I noticed yesterday, how- 
ever, that the committee did not react favorably to a pro- 
posal to give special consideration to those far western 
communities which practice irrigation. This is wider in 
its application. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. FULMER. On yesterday we agreed to an amendment 
which gave to your farmer who has been producing 1 or 2 
years 50 percent of the 5-year allotment, more than you are 
really entitled to under the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I thank the gentleman for 
that reminder but more particularly for the consideration 
shown my people in the provisions he mentions. Because of 
yesterday’s action, and because we cannot expect more, I 
hesitate to offer this amendment today, and I shall prob- 
ably want to withdraw it. However, before doing so, may I 
say that, in my opinion, there is grave danger that we may 
in this bill so restrict and freeze production to a certain 
locality as to deprive the fringes of the Nation of any oppor- 
tunity to develop. I am thinking now not only of the far 
southwestern section but of all the areas where large invest- 
ments have been made in new cotton projects which are 
likely to be hampered if not destroyed. This is true even in 
the Tenth Congressional District of Missouri, or in some of 
the other regions where drainage areas have been estab- 
lished. It is not wise national policy, and certainly not jus- 
tice to the owners, to destroy expensive, new projects by this 
legislation. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. May I say also that we give the gentle- 
man’s section this advantage. You grow quite a lot of 
inch-and-a-half cotton in your section of the country. This 
cotton is exempted, and the gentleman’s constituents can 
grow all they possibly can. For such cotton you get twice 
as much or more than you do for short cotton. 

Mr. JONES. The same proposition has been passed on, 
if the gentleman will yield. I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his amendment. 
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Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. May I state now that I ap- 
preciate more than I can say the courtesy of the committee 
in giving us unrestricted opportunity to produce American 
Egyptian cotton, or cotton which is more than 1½ inches in 
length. I am aware that Arizona is the only recipient of the 
benefits of this provision. This long cotton needs and de- 
serves our promotion and protection. It is with reference 
to the new, short staple cotton projects that I am appre- 
hensive. 

However, Mr, Chairman, in view of the action taken yes- 
terday favorable to the new projects and in view of the fact 
that it is probably the best we can put in this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that a 
Member who is vitally interested in title L was compelled to 
leave the city, I ask unanimous consent to pass over title II 
and begin reading title III. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I shall not object—could we have a definite time 
fixed to take up this title; say, tomorrow or Monday? 

Mr. JONES, I am perfectly willing to agree to take it up 
Monday. 

Mr. PATMAN. The first thing Monday? 

Mr. JONES. I know the gentleman is interested in this 
title. The matter came up very suddenly a moment ago and 
I hated to deny the request of my colleague, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that title II be taken up Monday at 
the beginning of the Committee session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to pass over title II until Monday. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, does that contemplate there will be no session 
tomorrow? 

Mr. JONES. I am hoping there will be no session to- 
morrow, because I feel a number of the Members would like 
to have tomorrow to catch up with other things. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have no objection, Mr. 
Chairman 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, does the gentleman want section 202 of the title to 
go over? 

Mr. JONES. It is not necessary that that go over, and if 
the gentleman prefers I will modify the request to apply only 
to section 201. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Why not do that? 

Mr. JONES. I modify the request in that respect, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas modifies his 
request and asks unanimous consent that section 201 of title 
II go over until Monday. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I do not believe the Chair stated all of the gentleman’s 
request. The gentleman also asked that it be taken up the 
first thing Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. To be taken up the first thing on Mon- 
day when the House goes into the Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 202 of titie 
II. The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS 
Sec. 202. The powers conferred under this act shall not be used 
to 


ports 

tion and exports of parti 
substitutes 5 tor domestio consumption within any gen- 
eral class of food commodities. In carrying out the -of 
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this act due regard shall be given to the maintenance i 
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tinuous and stable supply of agricultural commodities adequate 
to meet consumer demand at prices fair to both producers and 
consumers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: On page 15, line 23, 
after the word “act”, insert “it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to give”, and in the same line, after the word “regard”, strike out 
the words “shall be given.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, may I ask my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, if he has any objection to the 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES. I do not see any objection to the language of 
the amendment; in fact, I think it rather strengthens the 
bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BREWSTER: Page 15, line 25, after 
the word “commodities”, insert “from domestic production.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Under the section providing consumer 
safeguards, I move to amend, in section 202, on page 15, in 
the twenty-fifth line, by inserting the words “from domestic 
production,” so that the last sentence in this section shall 
read, as amended: 

In carrying out the purposes of this act it shall be the duty of 
the of Agriculture to give due regard to the maintenance 
of a continuous and stable y of agricultural commodities 


from domestic production adequate to meet consumer demand at 
prices fair to both producers and consumers, 


Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the chairman of the 
committee may feel that the insertion of this language will 
be in accordance with the very evident objectives of the bill 
in simply providing that when the Secretary comes to con- 
sider whether or not we have adequate supplies he shall not 
take into account the importations from other countries. It 
is, I think, very definitely what the chairman and the mem- 
bers of this committee must have in mind, but I do not think 
it is definitely provided in the bill. At the present time, or 
under the present measure, this is only of concern to the five 
commodities provided for in this act, and I am sure those 
interested in wheat or corn or cotton do not want foreign 
production taken into account in determining whether or not 
there are adequate supplies available for the consumer in the 
United States. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Is it the gentleman’s idea 
or does he concur in the opinion expressed here that the 
American farmers and producers are entitled to the market 
in this country? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is precisely the point, and I have 
hoped that the Members on both sides of the aisle would be 
agreeable to the addition of this definition to place it beyond 
peradventure. 

The matter has been brought home very forcefully to me. 
Although this would not affect the State of Maine, under the 
provisions of this bill, because potatoes are not included and 
we produce very largely potatoes, yet in the year 1936 more 
than 1,000,000 bushels of foreign potatoes were brought into 
our country—1,265,924 bushels, to be exact. 

This year in the first 9 months there has been an increase 
of importations of potatoes from Canada under the provi- 
sions of the reciprocal trade agreement of more than 60 
percent over the same period in 1936. 

A shipload just landed in an American port this last 
week—brought here by a Norwegian freighter which may be 
of double interest to the gentleman from the eastern shore 
of Virginia [Mr. BLAND], the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

We have in this country today 50,000,000 bushels more po- 
tatoes than the country needs or wants. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has sponsored marketing agreements seeking to 
eliminate millions of bushels of potatoes by producers at 
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their own expense—taking them out of consumption. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is using thousands of dollars of 
Government funds to divert other edible potatoes, by paying 
for their diversion to starch or feed. 

We appreciate that profoundly, but we do feel that Mr. 
Morgenthau, who is trying to balance the Budget, should call 
together Mr. Wallace, who is paying this money to retire 
potatoes, and Mr. Hull, who is letting down the tariff 
barriers to let in more potatoes. If the boys will only get 
together they can help out Mr. Morgenthau’s dilemma. 
They can save the Treasury a great deal of money, and they 
can do justice to the American producer of all kinds of 
food crops and the American consumer as well, because in 
a period when we have millions of bushels more than the 
country possibly needs, why should we permit other mil- 
lions of bushels of potatoes to come in and force more of 
our citizens upon relief? 

I trust the chairman will accept this amendment, which 
will simply mean that in determining quotas we will not 
take into account foreign production. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask the gentleman this question? 
This section is put in here for the protection of the con- 
sumer. I did not want to put anything in here that would 
be objectionable to the consumer interests. I would like 
to defer to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] on that. He helped to write this provision. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gentleman very much. 
I appreciate that.. As far as I am concerned, I see no objec- 
tion to the amendment. If the chairman of the committee 
is agreeable to accepting it, as far as I am concerned in my 
individual capacity, I urge it. 

Mr. JONES. It seems satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the producers, but as the gentleman spent a great deal of 
time on this feature of the bill, I followed his draftsman- 
ship on this matter. If it is all right with him, as far as I 
am personally concerned, I have no objection. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am glad the gentleman from New 
England [Mr. McCormack] is interested in doing justice 
to both the producer and consumer alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brewster]. 

. The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, since this tobacco provision 
is thoroughly worked out by the tobacco subcommittee, and 
those who are interested are sufficiently familiar, I wonder if 
we cannot read it by. title and permit amendments to be 
offered anywhere in the title at any time? 

I make that as a unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES] 
asks unanimous consent that title III, dealing with tobacco, 
be read, and that amendments be then offered to any part of 
the title. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we consider it by parts, as we have different parts as to 
different commodities, and that each part be disposed of be- 
fore passing to the other part. That will limit it to tobacco. 
I intended to ask to waive the reading of the tobacco 
part. We originally had these things in different titles. Now 
we have put them all in one title with different parts. I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to withdraw my request 
and make my request applicable to only part 1 at the present 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the original request 
is reconsidered and withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to consider part 1 as a whole, to which amend- 
ments may be offered. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask this question. It is now apparent, by the 
way we are going through this tobacco section, that we will 
reach part 2, on page 28, which involves field corn. The 
passing over the loan feature by umanimous consent will 
make it necessary for me to ask unanimous consent te pass 
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over the amendment that I have involving farm marketing 
quotas, because one hinges upon the other. I wanted to 
take up the loan proposition first. 

Mr. JONES. Do you mean before any of these, or before 
we come to corn? 

Mr. LUCAS. At the time we reach the corn section. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to passing it over. At 
least, that can be done when we come to corn. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, we cannot hear anything. There seems to be a 
private conversation going on, and I would like to know 
what the request is. 

Mr. JONES. The request is that part 1 of title III, dealing 
with marketing quotas on tobacco, be read simply by title 
and be open to amendment anywhere in the title until 
disposed of. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That concerns tobacco? 

Mr. JONES. Just tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MICHENER. Is it the purpose to ask that on other 
commodities as well? 

Mr. JONES. That depends on the disposition of the House 
and what the status is at the time; we might do so. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The gentleman’s request would ex- 
tend to the middle of page 37? 

Mr. JONES. No; to the middle of page 28. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trrte III—MARKETING QUOTAS 
Part I —MARKETING Quotas—Tosacco 
LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Section 301.. (a) The marketing of tobacco constitutes one of the 
great basic industries of the United States, with ramifying activities 
which directly affect interstate and foreign commerce at every 
point, and stable conditions therein are necessary to the general 
welfare. Tobacco produced for market is sold on a Nation-wide 
market and, with its products, moves almost wholly in interstate 
and foreign commerce from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 
The farmers producing such commodity are subject in their opera- 
tions to uncontrollable natural causes, are widely scattered 
throughout the Nation; in many cases such farmers carry on their 
farming operations on borrowed money or leased lands and are not 
so situated as to be able to organize effectively, as can labor and 
industry, through unions and corporations enjoying Government 
protection and sanction. For these reasons, among others, the 
farmers are unable without Federal assistance to control effectively 
the orderly marketing of such commodity, with the result that 
abnormally excessive supplies thereof are produced and dumped 
indiscriminately on the Nation-wide market. 

(b) The disorderly marketing of such abnormally excessive sup- 
plies affects, burdens, and obstructs interstate and foreign com- 
merce by (1) materially affecting the volume of such commodity 
marketed therein, (2) disrupting the orderly marketing of such 
commodity therein, (3) reducing the price for such commodity 
with consequent injury and destruction of interstate and foreign 
commerce in such commodity, and (4) causing a disparity between 
the prices for such commodity in interstate and foreign commerce 
and industrial products therein, with a consequent diminution of 
the volume of interstate and foreign commerce in industrial 
products. 

(c) Whenever an abnormally excessive supply of tobacco exists, 
the marketing of such commodity by the producers thereof di- 
rectly and substantially affects interstate and foreign commerce 
in such commodity and its products, and the operation of the pro- 
visions of this part becomes necessary and appropriate in order to 
promote, foster, and maintain an orderly flow of such supply in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 


DECLARED POLICY 


Sec. 302. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress 
in the enactment of this part to promote the maintenance of an 
adequate and balanced flow of tobacco in interstate and foreign 
commerce, to provide a reserve supply of tobacco, and to establish 
and maintain, so far as is practicable, parity of income for farmers 
marketing such commodity. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 303. For the purposes of this part— 

(a) “Tobacco” means each of the kinds 
comprising the types specified 
tory Announcement No. 118 of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department: 

Flue-cured tobacco, comprising types 

Pire-cured tobacco, comprising types 2 

Dark air-cured tobacco, comprising types 
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Burley tobacco, comprising type 31; 

Maryland tobacco, comprising type 32; 

Cigar-filler and cigar-binder tobacco, comprising types 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 51, 52, 54, and 55. 

The provisions of this part shall apply to such kinds of tobacco 
severally. 

(b) The “total supply” of tobacco for any marketing year shall 
be the carry-over at the beginning of such marketing year plus 
the estimated production thereof in the United States during the 
calendar year in which such marketing year begins, except that 
the estimated production of type 46 tobacco during the marketing 
year with respect to which the determination is being made shall 
be used in lieu of the estimated production of such type during 
the calendar year in which such marketing year begins in deter- 

the total supply of cigar-filler and cigar-binder tobacco. 

(c) The “carry-over” of tobacco for any marketing year shail be 
the quantity thereof on hand in the United States at the begin- 

of such marketing year which was produced in the United 

States prior to the beginning of the calendar year then current, 

except that in the case of cigar-filler and cigar-binder tobacco the 

C ra SON LBA adele pr ity etcetera 
ted States during such calendar year shall also be included. 

(d) The “normal supply” of tobacco shall be a normal year's 
domestic consumption and exports plus 175 percent of a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and 65 percent of a normal year’s 
exports as an allowance for a normal carry-over. 

(e) The “reserve supply level” of tobacco shall be the normal 
supply plus 5 percent thereof, to insure a supply adequate to meet 
domestic consumption and export needs in years of drought, flood, 
or other adverse conditions, as well as in years of plenty. 

(f) The term “marketing year” means, for flue-cured tobacco, 
the period from July 1 of one year to June 30 of the succeeding 
year; for all other tobacco, the period from October 1 of one year 
to September 30 of the succeeding year. 

(g) “Normal year’s domestic consumption” of tobacco shall be 
the yearly average quantity thereof, produced in the United States, 
that was consumed in the United States during the 10 marketing 
years immediately preceding the marketing year in which such 
consumption is determined, adjusted for current trends in such 
consumption. 

(h) “Normal year’s exports” of tobacco shall be the yearly aver- 
age quantity thereof that was produced in the United States and 
exported therefrom during the 10 marketing years immediately 
preceding the marketing year in which such exports are deter- 
mined, adjusted for current trends in such exports. 

(1) 1 means disposing of by sale, barter, exchange, or 


NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Src. 304. (a) Whenever, on the 15th day of November of any 
calendar year, the Secretary finds that the total supply of tobacco 
as of the beginning of the marketing year then current exceeds 
the reserve supply level therefor, the Secretary shall announce the 
amount of such total supply, and, beginning on the first day of the 
marketing year next following and continuing throughout such 
year, a national marketing quota shall be in effect for the tobacco 
marketed during such succeeding marketing year. The Secretary 
shall also determine and specify in such announcement the amount 
of the national marketing quota in terms of the total quantity 
which may be marketed, which will make available for marketing 
during the marketing year a supply of tobacco equal to 
the reserve supply level. Such announcement shall be made not 
later than the Ist day of December in such year. 

(b) Within 30 days after the date of the issuance of the an- 
nouncement specified in subsection (a) of this section, the Secre- 
tary shall conduct a referendum of all farmers who would be 
subject to the national marketing quota for tobacco to determine 
whether such farmers are in favor of or opposed to such quota. 
If more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum 
oppose such quota, the Secretary shall, prior to the Ist day of 
January, announce the result of the referendum and such quota 
shall not become effective. 

(c) In connection with the determination and announcement of 
any marketing quota for the 1938-39 marketing year, the determi- 
nation by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be made as of the Froth day of January and announced not 
later than the Ist day of February, and the announcement of the 
ee A eis alr iia (b) of this section shall be made 
prior to the 1st day of March. 


APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


Sec. 305. (a) The national marketing quota for tobacco estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of section 304, less the amount to 
be allotted under subsection (c) of this section, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several States on the basis of 
the total production of tobacco in each State during the 5 calendar 
years immediately ing the calendar year in which the quota 
is announced (plus, in applicable years, the acreage diverted under 
previous agricultural adjustment and conservation programs), with 
such adjustments as are determined to be necessary to make 
correction for abnormal conditions of production, for small farms, 
and for trends in production during such 5-year period. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide, through local committees of 
farmers, for the allotment of the marketing quota for any State 
(less the amounts to be allotted under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion) among the farmers producing tobacco therein, on the basis 
of the following: Past production of tobacco; land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation 
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practices; and the soil and other physical factors affecting the pro- 
duction of tobacco: Provided, That, except for farms on which 
for the first time in 5 years tobacco is produced to be marketed 
in the marketing year for which the quota is effective, the market- 
ing quota for any farm shall not be less than the smaller of 
either (1) 3,200 pounds, in the case of flue-cured tobacco, and 
2,400 pounds in the case of other kinds of tobacco, or (2) the 
average tobacco production for the farm during the preceding 3 
years, adjusted upward, if necessary, so as to equal the normal pro- 
duction of the highest tobacco base acreage established for the 
farm under agricultural adjustment and conservation programs 
during any of such preceding 3 years. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide, through local committees of 
farmers, for the allotment of not in excess of 5 percent of the 
national marketing quota (1) to farms on which for the first 
time in 5 years tobacco is produced to be marketed in the year for 
which the quota is effective and (2) for further increase of allot- 
ments to small farms mentioned in the proviso in subsection (b) 
of this section on the basis of the following: Land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation 
practices; and the soil and other physical factors affecting the pro- 
duction of tobacco: Provided, That farm marketing quotas estab- 
lished pursuant to this subsection for farms on which tobacco is 
produced for the first time in 5 years shall not exceed 75 percent 
of the farm marketing quotas established pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section for farms which are similar with respect to the 
following: Land, labor, and equipment available for the production 
of tobacco, crop-rotation practices, and the soil and other physical 
factors affecting the production of tobacco. 

(d) Farm marketing quotas may be transferred only in such 
manner and subject to such conditions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe by regulations. 


ADJUSTMENT AND SUSPENSION OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 306. (a) If the Secretary has reason to believe that any na- 
tional marketing quota for tobacco will not make a normal supply 
of tobacco available for marketing during the marketing year for 
which such quota has been established, he shall cause an imme- 
diate investigation to be made with respect thereto in the course 
of which due notice and opportunity for public hearing shall be 
given to interested persons. If, upon the basis of such investiga- 
tion, the Secretary finds the existence of such fact, he shall an- 
nounce the same and upon such announcement the amount of 
such national marketing quota shall be increased to such amount 
as he shall have determined upon the basis of such investigation, 
will make available for marketing during such marketing year a 
normal supply of tobacco and shall announce such increased mar- 
keting quota. The amount of each farm marketing quota shall 
be increased in the same ratio. 

(b) If the Secretary has reason to believe that any national 
marketing quota for tobacco should be terminated because of a 
national emergency or a material increase in export demand, or 
because the total crop as a result of unfavorable conditions of pro- 
duction will be substantially less than the marketing quota there- 
for, he shall cause an immediate investigation to be made to deter- 
mine whether the termination of such quota is necessary in order 
to effectuate the declared policy of this part or to meet an increased 
demand arising from such emergency or export demand. If, upon 
the basis of such investigation, the Secretary finds that such term- 
ination is necessary, he shall immediately announce such finding 
and thereupon such quota shall terminate. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 307. (a) Any person who knowingly acquires from a pro- 
ducer tobacco marketed by such producer from a farm in excess 
of the marketing quota for such farm shall be subject to a penalty 
of 50 percent of the market price of the tobacco on the date of 
such acquisition, or 3 cents per pound in the case of 
Maryland, or burley, or 2 cents per pound in the case of all other 
kinds of tobacco, whichever is the higher. If the tobacco is 
acquired by sale the purchaser may deduct the amount of the 
penalty from the price which would otherwise be or such 
tobacco. All penalties shall be remitted to the and 
shall accrue to the United States. 

(b) All persons, in whatever pi sci acting, including pro- 
ducers, warehousemen, of tobacco, and common carriers, 
and persons engaged in the business of purchasing tobacco from 
farmers, or of redrying, 


Secretary finds to be necessary to enable him to carry out the 
provisions of this part. Such information shall be reported and 
pc agen wind tek taeda TORDOS, WIN forna arn 
Secretary shall prescribe. For the p of ascertaining the 
correctness of any report made or record kept, or of obtaining 
information required to be furnished in any W but not 80 
furnished, the Secretary is hereby authorized to examine such 
books, papers, records, accounts, correspondence, contracts, docu- 
ments, and memoranda as he has reason to believe 3 relevant 
and are within the control of such person. Any such person 
failing to make any report or keep any records as required by this 
subsection or making any false report or record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500. 

(c) The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to enforce the provisions of 
this section. FFC it shall 
be the duty of the several district attorneys in their 8 
districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
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to collect the penalties provided in this section. The 
remedies and penalties provided for herein shall be in addition 
to, and not exclusive of, any of the remedies or penalties under 
existing law. 

(d) All information reported to or acquired by the Secretary 
pursuant to this section shall be kept confidential by the Depart- 
ment, except that such information as the Secretary deems rele- 
vant may be disclosed in a suit or administrative hearing involv- 
ing the administration of this part. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe (1) regulations 
with respect to the time and manner of the payment of the 
penalties provided for in subsection (a); (2) regulations with 
respect to the identification of marketings of tobaccos; and (3) 
such other regulations as he deems necessary for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this section. 

PUBLICATION AND REVIEW OF QUOTAS 

Sec, 308. The farm marketing quotas for tobacco established 
for farms in a county or other local administrative area shall 
be made available for public inspection, and may be reviewed, 
in the manner provided in part VI of this title. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have three or four 
perfecting amendments that have been approved by the 
Department of Agriculture, by the tobacco group, and by 
the legislative counsel which I desire to offer. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: Page 21, lines 10 and 11, 
strike out the words “for marketing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: Page 23, lines 1 and 2. 
strike out “farmers producing tobacco therein“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “farms on which tobacco is produced.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, lines 2 and 8, strike out the word “production” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “marketing.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 15, strike out the word “base.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: Page 23, line 16, strike 
out “established for the farm” and insert in lieu thereof “grown 
on the farm in such year plus any tobacco acreage diverted.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will not 
the gentleman from Virginia explain that amendment? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Which one? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The last amendment, 
which changes, as I understand it, the farm acreage devoted 
to the growing of tobacco to the amount of tobacco grown 
on the farm. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It merely clarifies the language of the 
bill. What we are doing is to aid the small farmer who 
produces under 2,400 pounds by restoring his acreage; in 
other words, if he has suffered a cut in his base acreage 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act or under the Soil 
Conservation Act, we restore that acreage, provided his 
poundage will not exceed 2,400 pounds in burley or 3,200 
pounds in flue-cured tobacco. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. It means, then, that the 
small producer would have an exemption to the extent of 
2,400 pounds in the acreage upon which that is produced. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 


I offer a further 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: Page 21, line 
7, after the word “referendum”, insert “by secret ballot.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, is it line 7 or 17? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the 
gentleman from Virginia to the fact that he seeks to amend 
line 7. It should be 17. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, that was a typo- 
graphical error. I modify the amendment to read “line 17.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I desire to strike out the 
paragraph beginning in line 15 and ending in line 24, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asks the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to withhold his amendment until action has been 
taken on the Flannagan amendment. 

The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment. offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: On page 21, 
line 17, after the word “referendum”, insert a comma and the 
words by secret ballot.” 

Mr. DEEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gen- 
tleman from Virginia explain the amendment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
same request. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It provides for a secret ballot when 
the referendum is held; I think we should have a secret 
ballot. 

Mr. DEEN. Does the gentleman mean the Australian bal- 
lot? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It simply provides that when the ref- 
erendum is held the ballot shall be secret so the tobacco 
grower can express free from restraint his own free will. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman explain 
how these referenda are held? The gentleman’s amendment 
provides that the ballot shall be secret. How are they held? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Well, that referendum has usually 
been taken by the Secretary of Agriculture through circu- 
larization of the farmers. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is sent through the mails, 
is it not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I thought that was done by 
the local committees. That is, they went before the local 
committees and cast their ballot. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I think in some sections it has been 
done that way. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Have those referendums 
been satisfactory? Has there been complaint of pressure or 
fraud or anything like that? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I may say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that so far as my section is concerned I have not 
had a single complaint with respect to the way the referen- 
dums have been conducted, and I think that is the situation 
generally. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman explain whether or not 
the secret ballot is confined to the landowner or whether 
tenants and sharecroppers participate in the election? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Anyone subject to a quota, whether he 
is a tenant, sharecropper, or landowner, will be given the 
right to vote. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. As I understand it, the purpose of 
the amendment is to make it possible for the farmers of 
the various types to record their vote? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Without coercion or intimidation, in 
order that the expression the Secretary receives will be a 
true expression on the subject. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. PACE. H it has been so satisfactory in the past with 
an open ballot, who has suggested all this secrecy? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We propose to conduct it in the same 
manner that it was conducted before. We are not chang- 
ing it. 

Mr. PACE. The secret provision was not in past referen- 
dums? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. No; but it was held in that way. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Borgau: Page 21, line 15, strike out 
all of lines 15 to 24, inclusive. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time may be extended an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that his time may be extended to 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
strike out the provision with reference to a referendum; and 
in the event the amendment is agreed to by the Committee, I 
shall offer similar amendments to strike out the referendum 
provisions in the other parts of the bill affecting other com- 
modities. 

I hope to have the undivided attention of the members of 
the Committee, because, in my judgment, this provision pro- 
viding for the so-called referendum as called for by this 
bill is the greatest threat to democracy that has been pre- 
sented to the House during the time any of us have sat in 
this body. Mr. Chairman, as long as I have been privileged 
to be active in the politics of my own State, and since I have 
become a Member of this body, I have been an advocate of 
the initiative and referendum. I believe in the initiative and 
referendum. I believe it is well and would be well if we 
amended the laws of this Nation, the various States, and the 
subdivisions thereof to permit the initiative and the refer- 
endum. I believe in giving the people the right to speak. I 
believe in majority rule. I believe in giving the people the 
direct responsibility and the direct privilege of determining 
whether or not they desire that certain legislation be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never advocated the type of refer- 
endum that is included in the pending bill. The type of 
referendum I have advocated and which many of you have 
advocated has been one that would permit the submission 
of a question to a vote of all the people in the governmental 
division affected by the legislation. Those of us who have 
been advocating referendums have never advocated a refer- 
endum to be submitted to only part of the people. It is 
undemocratic. If we in this bill submit a referendum to a 
part of the people, whether it be a group of bankers, a 
group of farmers, or a group of utility owners, and when 
we submit a referendum to any number less than the total 
number of people, thereby stating that that group repre- 
senting less than the total number of people have the right 
to say whether or not an act of Congress shall become 
effective, we are deliberately flying in the face of the Con- 
stitution and we are deliberately casting aside the funda- 
mental basis of democracy in this country. 

What does this amendment do? I refer to all the refer- 
endum features in this bill, because the argument I advance 
with reference to this amendment can be used with equal 
force to the referendum provisions with reference to cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and so forth. The bill provides that if and 
when there is a certain amount of corn, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, and so forth, grown and when and if the total supply, 
the carry-over, and the new crop, equals or exceeds a cer- 
tain fixed figure which we set forth in this bill, then the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall put into effect these market- 
ing quotas. So far so good. Up to that point I believe we 
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are acting within the Constitution and we are also acting 
in a way that is consistent with our views on democracy. 

But then we go one step further. After the Secretary 
announces the establishment of a quota, we provide then 
that the Secretary shall submit the question to a referen- 
dum. Referendum to whom? All the people? No. All of 
the farmers? No. All of the farmers producing corn, for 
instance? No. All of the farmers producing tobacco? No. 
Only those farmers producing corn and tobacco who would 
be subject to the quotas. That is, only a part of the farm- 
ers. Then it is further broken down so that it applies to 
only : part of the farmers growing that particular com- 
modity. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not a democratic referendum and 
I submit if we can give to the farmers, not a majority of the 
farmers but one-third of the farmers, the right to say that 
the deliberate judgment of Congress shall be set aside, we 
can also say that the will of one-tenth of the farmers shall 
set aside and nullify the judgment of this Congress. 

If we can say that one-third or one-tenth of the farmers 
can nullify acts of Congress, then Congress under such a 
construction of the Constitution could submit that question 
to one-third or one-tenth of the bankers, or one-third or one- 
tenth of the utility operators, or one-third or one-tenth of the 
manufacturers of the country. When you do that, I am not 
prepared to say whether you will have a communistic sys- 
tem, and I do not know if you want to call it fascism, but I 
do know it is not democracy, because the very foundation of 
democracy is that all the people, not any class, shall have 
an equal voice in declaring what shall be the legislation of 
this country. We have established here a system of repre- 
sentation by which all the people, farmers, laborers, bankers, 
or whatever they may be, have an equal voice in electing their 
Representatives, you and me, to this body. We, as Repre- 
sentatives of our people, cast our vote and raise our voices 
not in behalf of the farmers, not in behalf of the laborers, 
and not in behalf of the bankers or the manufacturers, but 
in behalf of the people. When we say any group less than 
the whole shall say what the law shall be, it is neither a 
true referendum nor is it true democracy. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I will yield in just a moment. 

I submit that the only reason in the world this provision 
is in here is that some Members of this body who want to 
invoke these provisions and who want to enact this law are 
not willing to assume their responsibility as legislators. They 
are unwilling to back their judgment with their vote. They 
are passing the buck back to the farmers. Then they can 
go back and say in the next campaign, “You farmers may 
not like it, but do not forget that I voted to give you your 
choice of whether you wanted to come under this provision 
or not.” 

Although this law, fixing quotas on commodities which 
are the necessities of life, may first of all affect the activity 
of the farmer, nevertheless, eventually, the laboring man, 
the banker, the professional man, and all the people of this 
country will be affected by this measure. We here have no 
right to surrender our responsibility into the hands of any 
group, whether it be a small or a large group, and whether 
it be the farmer or anybody else. 

Iam aware of the fact that when I go out for my cam- 
paign next year there will be some—and I can visualize one 
individual right now—who will go around my district and 
say Jerry Boileau was not willing to trust the judgment of 
the farmers. I know this is the attack which is going to 
be made on me. I submit to you, however, that I am con- 
vinced this is a parting of the ways, that this principle, if 
it should be upheld by the Supreme Court, is the most dan- 
gerous provision we could put into the law, and that its 
adoption would be the establishment of a principle which 
would come back to plague us on some future day. I believe 
this provision to be undemocratic, and should be taken out 
of the bill. [Applause.] i 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 8 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeau] objects to the referen- 
dum feature of this bill, first, because he doubts its consti- 
tutionality. On this particular point I am frank to confess 
at the outset I am unable to point to any Supreme Court 
decision involving a Federal statute to support the position 
I have taken with reference to these referendum provisions. 
However, my consideration of the law as it has been laid 
down in decisions of the circuit courts and of the State 
courts leads me to believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will hold the referendum provisions of this 
bill to be constitutional. 

In the first place, I assume no one will question the right 
of Congress to enact a law which is to become operative and 
effective upon the happening of some future contingency. 
I likewise assume no one will question the authority of Con- 
gress to enact a law which is to become operative and effec- 
tive upon the making of certain determinations by certain 
persons designated for the specific purpose. In this bill we 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make certain de- 
terminations based upon certain statistical information 
which is available to him in the Department. I assume thus 
far no one would question our right in regard to these 
provisions. 

However, we go a step further and say that after the 
Secretary has made the determinations with reference to 
the normal supply and the reserve supply he shall ascertain 
the wishes of the producers of the particular commodities, 
and in the event less than two-thirds of the producers of a 
particular commodity favor the imposition of the quotas, 
then the law which we have put into effect shall be inopera- 
tive. The referendum provisions of this law have no crea- 
tive power but only the power of negation. The two-thirds 
voting in the referendum do not in effect say what shall be 
the Federal law, but, upon their decision with reference to 
the imposition of quotas, we by our vote direct the Secretary 
upon that second finding to make inoperative the law which 
upon the first finding becomes operative. 

To my way of thinking, such a provision is analogous to 
the local-option laws which have been enacted in different 
parts of the country. In my own State of North Carolina 
we have a local-option liquor law. In many sections of the 
State we have a dry county surrounded by wet counties, or 
a wet county surrounded by dry counties. My friend the 
gentleman from Wisconsin complains, in effect, that the law 
is unconstitutional and not democratic, because the people 
in one county had no opportunity to vote and to express 
their opinion upon what the law should be in the county 
adjoining them. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOLEY. I will yield in just a moment. 

The gentleman takes the position, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, that all the people in the dry counties and all the 
people in the wet counties are given a right to express their 
opinion. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. May I say to the gentleman these local- 
option laws have developed over a period of generations and 
have been almost a part of the common law of this country. 

Let me ask the gentleman this question: Does the gentle- 
man believe it would be good policy and advisable, if it 
were constitutional, to submit a referendum to the people 
regarding whether liquor should be allowed in the gentle- 
man’s own county, to submit that question to the people of 
his county who drink liquor? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is what you are doing by this bill. 
You are submitting the question to the farmers who produce 
these commodities, and not to all the people. 

Mr. COOLEY. This bill affects only the producers of the 
commodities. He would say that it affects others, and they 


should be given a right to vote. Why should the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker be permitted to vote in 
a referendum which provides the machinery to enable the 
producers of a certain commodity to regulate their own 
business, so long as the regulation of that business does not 
adversely affect the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker? The provisions of this law seek to establish an even 
and adequate flow of the commodity in commerce, not with 
the idea of unduly penalizing the consumer or lifting the 
proni of the producers abnormally high. 
Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CREAL. Provisions have been made by law for labor 
unions to bargain collectively and to strike, all of which 
means withholding the production of labor. Do you think 
any labor organization would agree to let the farmers vote 
on whether or not they should strike? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not believe they would. One fur- 
ther objection he makes is that it is not democratic and is 
not consistent with his ideas of democracy. I take the 
position that if it is constitutional, it is the very essence of 
democracy, because it permits the tillers of the soil and the 
producers of a particular commodity to say whether or not 
they want to be regulated. The laws in this country which 
are effective are those which are obeyed rather than those 
which are enforced, and this is one way of determining 
whether or not this particular law will be obeyed. We are 
not here dealing with crime. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am asking this question for information. 
Does this provision apply to every grower of tobacco in a 
certain given territory irrespective of the amount of tobacco 
he may produce? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman does not want to give that 
impression as to the referendum? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. A referendum of all farmers who shall be 
subject to the national marketing quota. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; all the farmers who produce the 
given type in a particular area. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is there any limitation as to the amount 
produced? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; the little farmer can vote with the big 
farmer. 

Mr. BOILEAU. There is a limitation as to corn and the 
other products. 

Mr. COOLEY. But not as to tobacco. The voice of the 
little man is as loud and as forceful as the voice of the big 
man under the language of the tobacco section. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But when you get to wheat, the farmer 
who produces less than 200 bushels cannot vote, can he? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am frank to confess I am not familiar 
with the referendum provisions of the wheat section. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. When it comes to wheat, the man 
producing less than 200 bushels is not subject to the quota. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is the answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I may say that personally if a farmer has a 
natural right to market his commodity, and has no method 
of complete organization like business has, if everyone who 
would be subject to a quota is given the right to vote, that 
to me seems to be thoroughly democratic. He is the one who 
is going to be subjected to the quota, and all farmers are 
treated alike who are subject to the quota. It seems to me 
this is the essence of democracy. 

Mr. COOLEY. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

[Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will permit, while I am 
on my feet and to save having to take the floor myself, 
I do not know whether the gentleman has covered it or not, 
but it seems the only decision by a court we have on this 
particular question involving the Triple A is the case of 
Edwards v. United States (91 Fed. (2d)), which was recently 
decided. The court upheld this character of referendum, 
distinguishing between the affirmative referendum which 
they call creation and a negative referendum which they 
called negation. This court, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, upholds this exact 
type of referendum. This was not the Supreme Court, but 
it is the only court that has decided the exact question. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the circuit court opinion I had 
reference to. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am asking this question for informa- 
tion. I directed a similar question to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee the other day, and the matter 
is still cloudy in my mind, I confess. Suppose several 
communities, or let us call them groupments A, B, C, and 
D, vote for the quota, or a multiplication thereof, and X, 
Y, and Z vote against it, how, in one national economy, 
will the scheme work? 

Mr. COOLEY. We have history to guide us. We had 
the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act that worked very successfully, 
under which the farmers received fair and reasonable prices 
for their products. The consuming public was not ad- 
versely affected and the Government profited to the extent 
of about $2,000,000. So we know in the tobacco country 
that this bill will work and we have faith in it. 

Now, one other thing in conclusion. My friend from 
Wisconsin takes the position that it is all right for us 
to permit a Department head to make determinations upon 
statistical data and upon such determinations put a law 
into effect, but he objects to the same Secretary of Agri- 
culture or Department official ascertaining the wishes of 
the people who are going to be more vitally affected than 
any other group in determining whether or not the law 
is to become inoperative. He takes the further position 
that because we insist upon giving the farmer the right to 
express his opinion by a secret referendum, we are demon- 
strating cowardice and a lack of courage and confidence 
in ourselves. I do not agree with him. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that this provision for a 
referendum in connection with the tobacco control—and I 
may say also in connection with the corn- and wheat- 
control provisions of this bill—brings up some fundamental 
questions. A discussion of the constitutional phase of this 
matter is somewhat over my head, I being a layman. 

I am very much impressed, however, with the position 
taken by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Boreau]. I 
believe he is right when he says this is essentially undemo- 
cratic. I will venture a few observations about the consti- 
tutional side of it, without much confidence that I am cor- 
rect but merely to indicate in what direction my alleged mind 
is groping. 

I notice there is a quotation of a decision from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the minority report, to 
be found on page 54. It is from the case of Carter against 
Carter Coal Co., decided in May 1936, by the Supreme Court. 
The case involved a referendum vote among the producers of 
coal, the object of the referendum, as I recall it, being to 
ascertain the will of the majority of the coal producers and 
to compel the minority to yield to that will with respect to 
the operation of their businesses. The Court said: 
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That the power conferred upon the majority is, in effect, the 
power to regulate the affairs of an unwilling minority. This is 
legislative delegation in its most obnoxious form; for it is not 
even delegation to an official or an official body, presumptively 
disinterested, but to private persons whose interests may be and 
often are adverse to the interests of others in the same business. 

Now, I assume that within certain bounds the Congress 
can say to the Secretary of Agriculture, “When you find a 
certain state of facts you may place this law of ours into 
effect.” To that extent perhaps we delegate to the Secretary 
of Agriculture a certain administrative power if he finds a 
certain state of facts. That is an administrative function. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. Is not the gentleman 
overlooking the fact that the bill itself puts the law into 
effect, and that the referendum provides that one-third of 
the farmers may negative the law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was coming to that in a moment. 
In other words, the gentleman finds there is a real distinction, 
when we are making laws, between negative action and 
affirmative action. I cannot agree with that. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Is it not a fact that the minority report 
cites the opinion of a judge which corresponds almost to the 
majority report of the Supreme Court in the N. R. A.? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not read that decision. I can 
see no essential difference between a negative decision and an 
affirmative decision reached by a referendum. In either case 
you are making law. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the real distinction is that the 
Supreme Court has said that you cannot, under the Constitu- 
tion, rely upon affirmative decision. Now they are trying it 
the other way around. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now they are trying it the other way 
around. 

Mr. MICHENER. And that is all there is to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman from Texas cites 
an opinion of the ninth circuit, and describes that opinion 
as upholding the right of a group of citizens to negative 
the enactment of a law, and that that is entirely different, 
essentially and fundamentally different from the right of a 
group of citizens to take affirmative action. My contention is 
that no group of citizens has the right to make law. [Ap- 
plause.] We cannot delegate to farmers or bankers or pack- 
ers or lawyers or any other selected group the right to 
say “yes” or “no” as to what is the law of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection . 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REILLY. Would you not avoid somewhat the con- 
stitutional difficulty if the law provided that quotas would 
not be made until the Secretary of Agriculture and two- 
thirds of the farmers agreed that they should be made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I cannot see how we have the right 
to delegate that law-making power to the farmers. It is 
nevertheless a law-making power which is sought to be dele- 
gated here, even though it be in a negative sense. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Even though this should be constitutional 
delegation of power, which I do not believe it is, would it 
not be a bad policy to establish in our Government that we 
should submit these questions to any group? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, to me—and I hope I may be 
regarded as a true liberal—this thing is vicious. It is vicious 
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to let a minority of the people of the United States decide 
what the law of the land shall be. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. In the first instance, in this particular 
case the Congress itself, the duly constituted body for that 
purpose, says what the law shall be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that ought to settle it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then the referendum says what the law 
shall not be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And there you are. 

Mr. COOLEY. The ninth circuit court made a distinc- 
tion between the power of creation and negation, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This referendum provides in effect 
that if more than two-thirds say “yes,” that shall be the 
law. Not two-thirds of all the people, but two-thirds of a 
certain selected group of people; yet the law affects 
120,000,000 people. There is no getting away from it. 

You would not dare do this in any other field of activity. 
You would not dare let dealers in securities decide upon 
what regulations shall limit the sale and marketing of 
securities. Not on your life would you. There is no dif- 
ference in principle; none whatsoever. You would not let 
the lawyers of the land decide what shall be the procedure 
in our courts and freeze that procedure into a Federal 
statute. Not for one minute would you let them do it, either 
negatively or affirmatively. 

Now, let us get into the practical side of this thing for 
just a moment. The tobacco section is not as difficult as 
the others. What would happen if you were to take a 
referendum of all the wheat growers of the United States? 
There is no limitation in the wheat section; everybody who 
grows wheat is affected by this bill, and every wheat grower 
in the country would be eligible to vote in the referendum. 
The referendum would extend from Maine on the east to 
San Francisco on the west. You would have to pass a 
national wheat election law before you got through; you 
would have to establish means by which the voter as he 
approached the polls could prove his eligibility before you 
got through; you would have to establish a registry system; 
you would have to set up complete election machinery. 

You say that the Secretary of Agriculture shall hold that 
referendum by secret ballot of all the wheat growers in the 
country. Why, it is beyond his capability. The Federal 
Government has no machinery for it. It would become the 
racketing opportunity for half the county agents distributed 
through the rural counties of this Nation. Each county 
agent, in effect, would boss the county election and would 
manage the affair so as to give himself more per diems. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the argument of the gentleman from 
New York is absolutely unanswerable. Is it not conceivable 
that two-thirds could perhaps exercise tyranny over the 
one-third? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. You would have elec- 
tioneering going on all over the place. 

Mr. SHORT. And the Constitution was established in 
order to protect the minority from the tyranny of the 
majority. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not sufficient time. 

In any event, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, I do not 
think we, as Members of the House of Representatives, can 
embark upon a thing like this and establish a precedent of 
this sort to allow a selected group of the people to affirm or 
negative a law of the Congress, You cannot do that. It is 
vicious. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ` I have a perfecting amendment to that 
paragraph. Am I not entitled to priority on that? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may offer it provided it 
is a perfecting amendment to that paragraph. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On page 21, line 20, after 
the word “quota”, strike out the balance of the paragraph and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: “Such quota shall not be effective 
unless two-thirds of the farmers who would be subject thereto, if a 
quota be adopted, vote in favor of the establishment of a quota by 
an election conducted in all respects in the same manner as is 
required by the laws of the respective States for the election of 
county * 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Boreau] and with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH]; but in view of the fact 
that the Boileau amendment may be voted down, I want to 
try to improve the paragraph if I can. 

The announced purpose of this bill is to aid the farmer. 
Many believe that while it will put money in the pockets 
of some farmers it will not benefit agriculture as a whole. 

The price which the farmer pays in return for the bounty 
which he receives is the surrender of the control to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the land which he owns, insofar 
as the production and the marketing of certain crops is con- 
cerned. This being a free country, if the farmer desires to 
make the exchange, it may be said he should have that 
privilege. N 

The paragraph to which I have offered this amendment 
provides for a referendum. Referenda on other measures 
like this conducted in some districts have been a direct invi- 
tation to deception, coercion, fraud, and oppression, because 
the ballots have been taken out by interested persons, and 
the agent who takes them out talks with the men who are 
going to vote. In some places and in some instances the 
fellows who are not favorable to the program do not get a 
ballot. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Intimidation and coercion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is intimidation because the man who 
distributes and collects the ballots also counts them; and if 
I am so fortunate as to get a ballot and I vote against it, 
when he comes to administer that act, if he follows the 
precedent of the President, who attempted to discharge a 
member of a board because that man’s “mind did not go 
along with his,” do you see where I would be? My mind 
does not run with the mind of the man who is administering 
the act. When, therefore, he comes to determine quotas 
and benefits, my claim to a quota or a benefit payment 
might not be considered at all, or with less sympathy than 
the claim of a “conformer.” 

The committee was kind enough to approve of an amend- 
ment which I offered, adding, after the word “referendum”, 
the words “by secret ballot”; but that amendment does not 
go far enough. 

The paragraph as written provides that one-third may 
by their vote prevent the application of the quota. 

This amendment now offered provides that a quota shall 
not be established unless two-thirds of the farmers who will 
be subject to the quota specified, if a quota be adopted, vote 
for the establishment of such quota. And it also provides 
that the election shall be conducted in each district in the 
same manner as is provided by the laws of the State for 
the election of county officers. 

If the election is conducted in the same manner other 
elections are conducted, instead of going around collecting 
ballots, having them signed, sticking them in the collector’s 
pocket, and counting them in secret, they will be counted as 
are other ballots. There is nothing wrong or unfair about 
that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What provision does the bill in its present 
form have for balloting? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. None at all. It is left to the Secretary 
of Agriculture or the county committeemen. 

Elections are conducted under this paragraph by those who 
presumably favor the establishment of a quota. Their jobs 
depend upon the establishment of a quota. They are there- 
fore personally directly interested in the adoption of a quota. 

They should not be permitted either to supervise the elec- 
tion or to count the ballots or to ascertain the manner in 
which any farmer votes; for in their hands rests the power 
as they administer the act, to reward or punish the individual 
farmer by the manner in which they construe and apply 
the act. 

The unfairness of the referendum, as provided in the bill, 
is apparent. The decision of the Secretary to establish a 
quota is conclusive and is final unless one-third of the farmers 
who vote oppose his decision. 

Why should the Secretary of Agriculture, unless we intend 
to make crop control compulsory, have the authority to 
establish a quota in the first instance? 

Would it not be more in line with our form of government, 
our method of doing business, to provide that the quota 
should only apply when and after those directly affected by it 
have decided, by secret ballot, that they desire it? 

It will be noted from a careful reading of the bill that 
practically every provision in it tends to vest additional au- 
thority in the Department. The deck is stacked against the 
independent farmer. 

In late summer, the President here in Washington, appar- 
ently became convinced that a great national crisis existed; 
otherwise he would not have called the Congress to meet 
here in special session om November 15 to pass the four 
measures to which he has made reference. 

In these days when economy is needed, unless there was 
an emergency, all these measures might well have rested 
until the regular January session. 

But the President saw, or thought he saw, an emergency 
which could only be taken care of by the enactment, before 
January, of the four measures which he specified and of 
which this present bill is one. Arriving here, the Congress 
found upon its doorstep the four measures which the Presi- 
dent deemed all-important at the time the call was issued. 

Congress also found upon arrival that another child of the 
administration—the direct result of the administration’s 
rape of business—had come home to the White House door— 
out of courtesy called a business recession, rather than by its 
true name, “depression”—and was clamoring for attention. 

This foundling, ill-mannered, disturbing, and exacting as 
it may be, while fathered by the administration, neverthe- 
less has some claim upon Congress, for Congress acted as 
its godfather. And here we are, the godfathers. And where 
is the President, the real father? He has gone fishing. 

He calls us from our homes, from the counsel of those 
who might really advise us as to what the country wants; 
he gets us down here; he leaves his “yes men” in charge; 
the leaders are called down to the White House, where son 
James Roosevelt reads to them the instructions of the Presi- 
dent. Then the President, suffering from a toothache— 
and we all sympathize with him—or from a headache, which 
is more likely, takes a yacht to southern seas. 

These Presidential vacations are getting to be something 
of a habit. It may be recalled that in 1933, when the coun- 
try was faced, so the President said, by a great national 
crisis, he took a warship or two and sailed to the Pacific. 

Last spring, when John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. “raised 
hell” by taking possession of the factories in Michigan and 
helped start this depression on its way, the President went 
down to Warm Springs. 

This time, with William Green, of the A. F. of L., and John 
L. Lewis, of the C. I. O., and their cohorts staging a pitched 
battle in Washington; with the National Labor Relations 
Board, at the request of the C. I. O., citing businessmen and 
employers before it for trial on C. I. O. charges, the Presi- 
dent, having called Congress back in special session because 
it did not jump through the hoops he provided last summer; 
finding, when we get here, that his plans and schemes have 
miscarried, digs out on another vacation. 
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He acts something like a boy around the Fourth of July. 
He sets the match to the firecracker and then runs away. 

It is about time that we assert ourselves and confine our 
attention to the repeal of those laws which have brought 
about the depression strike which is now upon us. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gr CHRIST! insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order because I misunderstood the amendment when it was 
read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very interesting discussion. 
Frankly, I do not think anyone knows what the final deci- 
sion will be upon this question. The amendment offered by 
my friend, the gentleman from , certainly would be 
an affirmative referendum, and therefore it would come within 
the ban of the expressions in the Carter coal case by the 
United States Supreme Court. That is an affirmative referen- 
dum. It does not fall within the Edwards case. 

If you had to take these referenda and hold them as an 
election would be held, it would be expensive for all practical 
purposes. On the practical side of it, I may say the Depart- 
ment conducted a very satisfactory referendum in the cotton 
area in a very brief time, and there is not any doubt that it 
reflected the sentiment of those people. I had some doubt 
about it myself until I went through two or three States. So 
on the practical side I think it is a good way to get the senti- 
ment of the farmers. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Could intimidation and coercion be used? 

Mr. JONES. There is no intimidation or coercion that I 
have heard anything about. There may have been sporadic 
instances, but there was no intimidation or coercion of a 
general nature. 

This very question, raised in the Edwards case, is a very 
interesting distinction. That is the only decision, so far as 
I know, on the specific subject. The court distinguishes the 
Carter Coal case, in which the affirmative referendum is con- 
demned by saying that the principle of the Carter case does 
not apply where the act done is one of negation. I think 
there is a distinction. Whether it is one that will be recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court or not I do not know. The 
effect of an affirmative referendum is to some degree the 
determination of the question of whether a law shall ever 
become operative. This referendum would not repeal the 
law. It would simply be a condition under which a provi- 
sion of law otherwise made effective under the law would 
become inoperative for that particular year. 

It is paralleled in a number of instances. For instance, 
my State, and I am sure other States, passed a general irri- 
gation or drainage district law under which a vote is had 
in the district of the farmers and landowners living in the 
district. If a specified majority vote that that law shall 
become applicable, they can organize and make it operative. 
But if more than a certain percentage vote adversely, the 
operation of the law in that section is negatived. It seems 
to me that is a parallel, because if they come in and vote 
accordingly and the law becomes operative, then all the 
farmers in the district are affected. The same thing is true 
frequently in connection with general municipal corpora- 
tion laws. Under those laws, a community may vote or a 
municipal charter may be changed from an individual char- 
ter to a charter under the general law. Charters have been 
changed, not by action or the vote of all the people but 
changed sometimes by the action of the vote of the board of 
aldermen, if that mode is specified by the terms of the law. 
I do not think anyone can say definitely that this particular 
provision is subject to the objection mentioned. I do say, 
where farmers are so vitally affected in the marketing of 
their products as they are by these quotas, it is fair to say 
that as a condition, not by repeal of the law but as a con- 
dition, to the continued operative effect of the law for that 
year a negative referendum may interyene, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr, LEAVY. Is the unit that votes in these referendums 
a national unit? 

Mr. JONES. It is a unit of all those who would be subject 
to the quota. 

Mr. LEAVY. Throughout the Nation? 

Mr. JONES. Throughout the Nation. 

Mr. LEAVY. Then taking wheat, for example, if Texas, 
having many more people than the State of Washington, 
voted nearly unanimously for it and the people of Washing- 
ton unanimously against it, that would mean the farmers of 
Washington would have imposed upon them the ideas of the 
people of another State? 

Mr. JONES. The same thing would be true in the election 
of a President or Vice President. 

Mr. LEAVY.. The gentleman’s answer is in the affirmative 
then? 

Mr. JONES. Of course, it is as national as the production 
of that commodity or it is as regional as the production of 
the commodity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Boreav]. 

THE REFERENDUM AND DEMOCRACY 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not exactly sure what definition of 
democracy appeals to the gentleman from Wisconsin, but 
it certainly seems to me we are here facing a fundamental 
decision with respect to the whole act. It certainly illus- 
trates what a tangled web we get into when we attempt to 
deal with questions as involved as this. We must consider 
the question of democracy with relation to the entire act. 

Under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act a 
man can stay out or come in as he pleases. If he comes 
in, he gets benefit payments, but under the marketing quota 
sections of this bill once the quotas are established the man 
who does not choose to come in under soil conservation or 
anything else is bound to come in. He has no choice. His 
only chance to choose is the referendum. 

The question we are going to settle here is whether or not 
a man’s right to plant as much as he wants and what he 
wants on the land he farms, the title to which may be in his 
own name, is to be determined by somebody sitting in Wash- 
ington, by one man, or whether the operation of the market- 
ing quota is to be determined by at least a two-thirds vote of 
those who participate in the election. 

Neither of these may be pure democracy. I am willing to 
grant that the second method may not be pure democracy. 
However, as between the two, between letting one man say 
when these marketing quotas shall come into operation de- 
termining whether a man shall or shall not plant what he 
chooses to plant on his own land, and the method of a 
referendum, I prefer the latter. 

Using 100 as an illustration, suppose only 60 men take 
part in a referendum, then 40 men voting for the quota sys- 
tem can put it into operation, and 21 men can stop it. Forty 
would not be a majority of all the farmers, assuming 100 as 
the base, yet that minority could put into operation market- 
ing quotas which would be binding upon the 20 who voted 
“no” and also on the 40 people who stayed at home and did 
not take part in the election and who never applied for and 
never came under soil-conservation acreage allotment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentieman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman from Wisconsin is very 
gravely disturbed, apparentiy, judging from his remarks, 
about fascism entering this country through this kind of a 
program. Does the gentleman agree with me that fascism 
will enter this country more nearly through the delegation of 
powers to one man than the delegation of powers to a group 
throughout the country? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I certainly do agree with the 
gentleman. I believe that delegation of such power to one 
man neither responsible nor responsive to the people is the 
essence of fascism. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman was going to 
yield to me, but he did not, and my time is practically ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I intended to yield to the gentleman but 
did not have an opportunity. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. One system may be fascism 
and the other may be bolshevism, I do not know about that, 
but if we are going to set up a quota system which will 
apply to the men who do not even vote, when it comes to 
choosing between letting one man say when farmers go 
under a rigid quota system with all the penalties this bill 
provides, between letting one man decide and letting all the 
farmers participate in that decision, let us at least give them 
a chance to say whether or not they want to put their heads 
in the noose. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want, first, to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that we are not establishing any 
precedent by this legislation, because as long ago as 1935 
we passed the A. A. A. amendments, which contained an 
almost precisely similar provision applying to agreements 
and marketing quotas under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. This law is still in effect, and a decision under that 
act by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit 
has been cited here as the Edwards case. 

I must confess I cannot share the fears of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeau] as to what a situation of this 
kind may lead to; neither do I feel this type of legislation 
is out of harmony with legislation we have had throughout the 
history of this country along the line of local option. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin has attempted to distinguish be- 
tween the power granted here and the ordinary local-option 
election, and he has distinguished between those cases by 
saying everyone can vote in a local-option election, but only 
those who are producers of the commodity which would be 
affected by the order can vote on a particular question. It 
seems to me there is no distinction there. In a local-option 
election we let everyone vote who would be affected by the 
result of the election, for that is the theory. We want to 
get the people who are going to be affected to vote on the 
question, no matter whether it concerns a liquor law, organ- 
izing a drainage district, or whatever it may be. The people 
who are to be affected are there given the right to pass on 
the matter. In this case we do the same thing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say if this 
bill becomes a law and is carried out the consumer will not be 
affected? 

Mr. HOPE. I am talking about a marketing quota which 
will go into effect under this act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will not that raise the price to the 
consumer? 

Mr. HOPE. We do not know whether it will or not. That 
is not primarily the effect. I am talking about the effect on 
the individual. If this marketing quota goes into effect, the 


individual producer will be restrained from exercising the 


right he would otherwise have to sell his entire crop. He is 
the man who is directly affected. Therefore we say that 
because he is directly affected he has the right to vote on that 
question, just as everyone who is to be directly affected under 
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@ local- option law has the right to vote on that particular 
question. 

There has been some criticism of the decision of the court 
in the Edwards case because it did distinguish that case from 
the Carter Coal Co. case. However, in the Carter Coal Co. 
case, under the original Guffey Coal Act, two-thirds of the 
producers and a majority of the miners in a given district 
were given the power to make the orders. This is the dis- 
tinction between the two cases. Here the Secretary is given 
the power to make the order when he finds that certain con- 
ditions exist. The law itself states the conditions which must 
exist and the nature of the order to be made. The producers 
have nothing whatever to say about those things. The quota 
does not actually go into effect, however, if more than one- 
third of the producers oppose it. The decision of the circuit 
court of appeals in the Edwards case is the only one directly 
in point. The contention is made that on the general ques- 
tion involved the weight of authority is the other way. How- 
ever true that may be, the Edwards case is good law on this 
point unless and until reversed by the Supreme Court. Very 
likely the case will come before the Supreme Court before the 
regular session of Congress adjourns, Almost certainly before 
quotas can be put into effect under the act, if the Supreme 
Court should reverse the Edwards case, then Congress can 
take whatever action is necessary in the way of amending 
this law. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 25 minutes, and may I say in this connection that I 
would like for every one possible to stay here until the amend- 
ment is disposed? It is proposed that the Committee shall 
rise as soon as these referendum amendments are disposed 
of. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The gentleman from 
Texas asks unanimous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the request applies to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Boreau] and all amend- 
ments to his amendment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I believe the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I am in support of the 
Boileau amendment, because I believe the referendum fea- 
ture of this part of the bill is clearly unconstitutional. Fur- 
thermore, I think the unconstitutionality of that part of it 
will carry down the entire national marketing quota. 

The provision of the Constitution which this violates, of 
course, is title I, which prohibits the delegation of legislative 
power, On last Monday I made a statement on the subject. 
I cited certain cases to which I then referred, cases that hold 
that legislative power that has been delegated to Congress by 
the Constitution may not be redelegated to the people any 
more than judicial power or Executive power may be redele- 
gated to the people. 

Now, we have heard something about cases involving local 
referenda. Those cases are not authority in this situation. 
Those cases are explained by the Anglo-Saxon type of gov- 
ernment that we took over when we adopted the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is said further in defense of this attempted referendum 
that it is a referendum of negation; that Congress first passes 
a complete law and then gives the people the right to affirm 
or deny the law. The answer to this, in my judgment, is two- 
fold. First, we do no such thing in this law and, second, if 
we did it would make no difference anyway. 

I call your attention to the wording of the bill on page 21. 
We provide for a national marketing quota. How do we 
do it? By taking several successive steps. First, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announces a quota. Then there is a 
referendum, If the referendum is opposed to the quota, the 
quota does not become effective. 
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Now, it makes no difference whether you state that ques- 
tion of a referendum affirmatively or negatively. The 
question gets down to this: On what does the quota de- 
pend? What is it that breathes the breath of life into a 
national marketing quota? Not this Congress; we do not 
use our judgment about it at all. Not the order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; but it is purely and simply the 
vote of these people, and if they do not vote it, it never 
becomes effective. 

This is a clear case of delegation of legislative authority. 
It makes no difference whether we state the question affirma- 
tively or negatively, if the thing depends upon the will of 
these people and not upon the will of Congress. We have 
then delegated our authority unconstitutionally; the refer- 
ee is unconstitutional and carries down the marketing 
quota, 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman discuss that in the light 
of what the Court has said? 
$ a: MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, the courts of the 
land have decided that what this proposes is unconstitu- 
tional unless there is a difference between affirming a law 
and negativing a law by referendum. The Edwards case 
attempts to make such a distinction. It would seem that 
the real purpose of the Edwards case is to get another hear- 
ing and possibly before a changed Supreme Court. I agree 
with the observations of the gentleman from Iowa. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, we have had much 
discussion as to whether or not we are losing some of our 
rights under a democracy. I am inclined to agree with the 
gentleman from South Dakota that perhaps we should take 
the lesser of two evils. That is to say, we had better abide 
by the vote, whatever we have, one-third or two-thirds, 
rather than to be controlled by one individual bureaucrat 
here in Washington. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Does not the gentleman feel that a refer- 
endum, under the provisions of this bill, will be very similar 
to an election in Germany under Hitler? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Well, I could not compare that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield briefly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would you not rather have a 
referendum than to have Hitler decide it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, certainly. But I do call atten- 
tion to this: There is not much said about the way this 
election is going to be conducted. Talk about equalities. It 
does not compare at all with the example given by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cootzy] on the question 
of local option. It says the farmers to be affected thereby, 
whether they own a thousand acres or 10 acres, have the 
same right to vote, although they are affected according to 
the amount of acres they own. We do not know whether 
they live in the county or in the State. Nevertheless they 
seem to have the right to vote. 

What I am calling attention to is the fact that we seem 
to have a very, very vague plan so far as the chance to vote 
on this question is concerned. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the same situation apply when 
there is an election on a bond issue? Only taxpayers are 
allowed to vote. Whether you own $100 worth of property 
or $1,000,000, you have but one vote. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; the gentleman’s comparison is 
not in point, because when an election is held on a bond 
issue the entire city votes, or the entire county votes, or the 
entire State votes, as the case may be; but under this bill 
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a certain group of farmers are allowed to vote, but it makes 
no difference whether they own 1 acre or 100 acres. I do 
not think the gentleman’s example is in point. This vote 
determines the question as to whether or not the farmers are 
going to be subjected to certain penalties if they do not 
comply with the act. 

Mr. HOOK. But only taxpayers vote on a bond issue. 

Mr. LORD. I do not agree with the gentleman. Another 
element is involved. So far as the Secretary of Agriculture 
is concerned, he has no discretion. The formula is put into 
the bill and he must act. There is no discretion in his hands 
at all. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, 
I believe the majority of the Members of this House want to 
be of such assistance as they can, to the farmers. I am sure 
they want to provide legislation that will afford a fair price 
for their products, if it can be done. 

The thing to which I want to direct your attention here 
is that I believe the amendment offered by the Member from 
Wisconsin should be defeated, for the reason that if we are 
going to have marketing quotas as provided by this bill—and 
the problem of a marketing quota is another question—then 
it will be better for us to proceed under paragraph B of this 
section and give the farmers who would be subject to a na- 
tional marketing quota, if there be one, a chance to deter- 
mine whether or not they are in favor of, or opposed to, such 
a quota. 

Under the provisions of this section, it is possible that 
farmers who do not favor the quota will be required to abide 
by its terms—but even at that, the farmers will have some 
voice in determining the question. This is preferable over 
that of permitting this important question to be determined 
by one man who is the head of a department of government, 
regardless as to how fair he may want to be toward those 
involved. 

And so I agree with the Member from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. We maintain a little more of our rights of democracy 
by keeping paragraph B in the bill rather than by striking 
it out. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privi- 
lege. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lorp]. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, as I see the situation, we have 
not the nerve to vote the legislation before us, but put it 
up to a minority to decide what the law shall be. It is time 
that we legislate in a constitutional way. There are some, 
I believe, who want to tread paths that are not constitu- 
tional. This section that Mr. BoxLax of New York seeks to 
eliminate, some believe, has been written in this bill pur- 
posely so that the bill will be decided unconstitutional when 
it goes to the courts. The bill will be much better if this 
amendment prevails. It seems to me that Members are 
afraid to pass legislation stating definitely what is proposed, 
knowing the results of the A. A. A. This bill is sectional, 
seeks to increase the cost to the consumer and dairy farmer, 
and it is doubtful if it will benefit anyone. It surely is to the 
disadvantage of the dairymen of the Northeast. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Barpen] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think we have become 
unnecessarily bogged down in this situation. I like the en- 
thusiasm of my friend from Wisconsin; he is always sincere 
in his efforts and he certainly has V-8 pick-up when it comes 
to presenting a matter. Ithink he is unduly alarmed in this 
instance, however. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district which grows prob- 
ably 65,000,000 or 70,000,000 pounds of tobacco. I do not be- 
lieve you could find one living human being who grows to- 
bacco in my district who would raise a single objection to this 
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trict who would raise his voice in opposition to the right 
of those affected to express their views on this legislation. 

The situation in agriculture is difficult and always has been 
difficult. Agriculture is not highly organized. In order to 
put any agricultural program across you must have the 
cooperation of the farmers and you must have their sympa- 
thetic attitude. They have called for this and we have come 
here in special session to legislate for them. It is beyond me 
to see how there is absence of democracy in permitting them 
to put their stamp of approval on it. 

The gentleman from New York referred to nerve. I think 
his reference is a little out of place, because some would 
think that it takes nerve to drive 90 miles an hour in an 
automobile. I have another name for it. I do not see why 
we should deceive ourselves by taking this paragraph out, 
for it does no — any harm even though it might not be 
constitutional, and I certainly would not admit that, al- 
though I would not attempt to qualify as a constitutional 
lawyer. I have practiced law some 20 years but I would not 
pose as being a constitutional lawyer in this year of 1937 
because the woods are full of them, and I do not know what 
they look like. 

I like the candor of my friend from New York. I always 
love to hear him talk; but, unfortunately, I think the gentle- 
man is dealing with a situation with which he is not very 
familiar; and I think that some of the others who have ex- 
pressed themselves as being against this paragraph are not 
familiar with the situation. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. No; I prefer to proceed, if the gentleman 
will let me. 

This paragraph has been characterized as obnoxious be- 
cause it delegates this simple right to the people. I cannot 
understand that; I cannot understand how it is obnoxious 
to let those farmers who are going to make a success or 
failure out of this piece of legislation have a say-so, have 
something to say about whether they like it or do not like it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I prefer not to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman will be here all the Christ- 
mas holidays, because I was here with him Thanksgiving 
Day. LApplause.] He will have plenty of time to talk. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe if we remove this paragraph that 
it is going to be a thorn in their side, because all of the 
Congressmen from tobacco districts met together and worked 
diligently on this section, and we know what the tobacco 
people want. 

We know what the people want, and what they want will 
not inconvenience any living soul. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Borrav]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil 
resources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record and include therein a 
ee ee ee 

, 1936. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 


proposal, nor could you find one human being in my dis- There was no objection. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | equipment, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 


include at the end of my address today a table showing per- 
centages with reference to the proper allocation of the 
money in the soil-conservation fund. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Maverick asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter 
of resignation, which was read: 
DECEMBER 3, 1937. 
Hon. Waati B. BANKHEAD, 
The Speaker, H Repr: tatives, 
8 3 D. C. 
. Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my resignation as a member 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
r JOSEPH E. CASEY. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agriculture 
has been working very steadily and some of the members are 
behind with their work. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
33 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, December 6, 1937, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Committee on Wednesday, December 8, 1937, at 10:30 
a. m. Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 8549. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Matongy’s subcommittee 

of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 


10 a. m., Thursday, December 16, 1937. Business to be 
considered: Hearing on S. 1261, through-routes bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

875. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting 
information relative to amending section 35 of the Criminal 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

876. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting copy of legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix at the meeting held October 12, and 
approved by the Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 
377. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting copy of legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, and approved by the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 
Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1485. An 
act to prohibit the making of photographs, sketches, or 
maps of vital military and naval defensive installations and 


No, 1650). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8595) to limit the licensing 
of vessels engaged in catching, killing, or processing whales, 
or in catching, killing, or processing of other aquatic prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8596) to 
amend the law relating to appointment of postmasters; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KERR: A bill (H. R. 8597) to provide for the 
conservation of national soil resources and to regulate produc- 
tion of peanuts and provide an adequate and balanced flow 
of this commodity in interstate and foreign commerce; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8598) to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce by prescribing the conditions 
under which corporations may engage or may be formed 
to engage in such commerce, to provide for and define 
additional powers and duties of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to assist the several States in improving labor 
conditions and enlarging purchasing power for goods sold 
in such commerce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: A bill (H. R. 8599) to foster interstate 
commerce and encourage visitation of national military cem- 
eteries by cooperating with the States in making certain inter- 
state bridges toll free; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8600) to amend section 10 of the Trade-Mark Act approved 
February 20, 1905, as amended; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8601) to amend section 16 
of the Trade-Mark Act approved February 20, 1905, as 
amended; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8602) to authorize the regis- 
tration of certain collective trade-marks; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8603) to amend section 1 of 
the Trade-Mark Act approved February 20, 1905, as 
amended; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8604) to amend the trade- 
mark laws of the United States; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8605) to amend section 6 of 
the Trade-Mark Act of March 19, 1920, as amended; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8606) to amend section 12 
of the Trade-Mark Act approved February 20, 1905, as 
amended; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8607) to amend section 476 
of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8608) to vest in the register 
of copyrights the registration of copyright prints and labels; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A Dill (H. R. 8609) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Tennessee River between Colbert County 
and Lauderdale County, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


— — 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8610) for the 
relief of T, Jarvis Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOREN: A bill (H. R. 8611) for the relief of 
W. Cooke; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8612) grant- 
ing a pension to Edith Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 8613) granting a pension to 
Sadie Hainline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. KELLY of New York: A bill (H. R. 8614) granting 
a pension to John C. McMorrow; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8615) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie Peavey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8616) granting an increase of pension 
to Catharine Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8617) granting an increase of pension 
to Grace M. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8618) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Jane Shell Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8619) grant- 
ing a pension to Daniel Blanton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8620) for the relief of 
Stanislaw Pasko and Ksavery Frances Pasko (nee Fyalowna) ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3490. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petitions of Miriam Rogers 
and others of the young people’s and adult organizations of 
Haygood Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church South, At- 
lanta, Ga., urging the enactment of (1) the Ludlow foreign- 
war referendum amendment bill, (2) the Nye-Fish bill and 
the O’Malley bill for a peacetime embargo on arms, and (3) 
the bills for the nationalization of the munitions industry 
(H. R. 2907 and S. 874); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3491. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, endorsing the Bigelow bill (H. R. 8428) 
to provide for the hearing and disposition of employee ap- 
peals from discriminatory treatment by superiors in the Fed- 
eral service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3492. Also, petition of S. S. Lurline, opposing any legislation 
to control labor relations in the maritime unions; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3493. Also, petition of the United Federal Workers of 
America, endorsing the McCormack bill establishing a 5-day 
workweek for employees of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

3494. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Inter Veteran 
Association of New Haven County, Conn., urging our repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States the urgent 
need for a congressional investigation into the organization 
of the German-American Bund, its aims and its purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3495. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the Lincoln Grange, 
P. of H., No. 122, opposing the Black-Connery wage and hour 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

3496. By Mr. TEIGAN: Petition of the Border Farmer- 
Labor Club, of Border, Minn., requesting that the Frazier- 
Lemke refinance bill be passed at the earliest possible date 
and afford farmers the opportunity to repossess and own their 
homes free of debt in the future; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, December 3, 1937, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roil. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Austin Copeland Hatch Norris 
Davis Hayden Pope 
Barkley Ellender Hi wartz 
Bilbo Prazi Johnson, Calif. Sheppard 
Borah George King Thomas, U 
Brown, Mich, Gibson Logan 
Bulow Gillette McGill Vandenberg 
Burke Graves McNary Van Nuys 
Byrnes Miller Walsh 
Clark Hale Minton 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the junior Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucuHes], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
OLDs] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn], the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrry], the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Matonry], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Moore], the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty], the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre], the senior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Tres], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKetuar] are necessarily detained. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] is 
detained from the Senate because of illness in his family. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. CAPPER, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Murray, and Mr. PITTMAN 
answered to their names when called. 

Dourry, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Lonercan entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

When the Senate recessed yesterday the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] had offered an amendment, which is lying 
on the table, and asked for recognition this morning. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. AUSTIN, and other Senators 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from New York. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the petition 
of the Council of American Master Mariners, New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation repeal- 
ing the provision of law requiring American ships plying 
between ports of the United States to pay Panama Canal 
tolls, which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the annual meeting of the State Council of New Jersey, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, held at At- 
lantic City, N. J., favoring the appointment of a special 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
act in conjunction with the National Geographic Society and 
other learned societies and organizations to investigate and 
determine the origin and development of the American flag— 
“the Stars and Stripes,” which was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. . 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 3088) granting an increase of pension to Ida A. 
Joab; to the Committee on Pensions. f 
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By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3089) to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Vicksburg National Military Park, in the State of 
Mississippi, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3090) to provide for loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting during the year 1938, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 3091) defining the compensation of persons hold- 
ing positions.as deputy clerks and commissioners of United 
States district courts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

A bill (S. 3092) for the relief of the Georgia Marble Co.; 
and 

A bill (S. 3093) for the relief of the Georgia Marble Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3094) granting compensation to Robert E. 
Hatridge; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3095) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the Coos County Court of Coquille, Oreg., and the State of 
Oregon an easement with respect to certain lands for highway 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST (by request): 

A bill (S. 3096) to amend Section 35 of the Criminal Code, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 82), relating to purloining, 
stealing, or injuring property of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. Wals introduced Senate Joint Resolution 233, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


HOME OF THE LATE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Mr. WALSH. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a Senate joint resolution; and I desire to make a 
brief statement with reference to it. The joint resolution 
deals with the disposition of the home in Washington 
recently occupied by the late Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Justice Holmes made the United 
States Government his residuary legatee. All the assets of his 
estate except his home have been converted into money. In 
the natural course of events the executor would now proceed 
to sell the home, and the money would be deposited in the 
residuary fund, which goes to the United States Government. 
The residuary fund, which represents the gift to the United 
States, will amount to approximately $250,000. 

The joint resolution I am introducing proposes that the 
executor be authorized to make a conveyance of the home, 
which is a part of the residuary estate, to the United States 
Government with the end in view that the United States 
Government for the present shall hold the residence, and 
later determine whether it shall be converted to a national 
shrine, or what other disposition may be made of it. 

Personally, I should like to have those charged with the 
disposition of Mr. Justice Holmes’ gift in the United States 
consider the conversion of his home into an Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Memorial Study Hall for the use of the law students 
of the Nation who come to Washington with meager financial 
means, and whose home facilities in Washington are inade- 
quate for quiet study. 

I introduce the joint resolution and ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be received, printed, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and also printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 233) to authorize the 
acceptance of title to the dwelling house and property, the 
former residence of the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
located at 1720 Eye Street NW., in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, referred 
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to the Committee on the Library, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the United States of America was named as residuary 
legatee in the will of Oliver Wendell Holmes; and 

Whereas the estate included a dwelling house and property, 
located at 1720 Eye Street NW., in the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the said house had been occupied as the residence of 
the late Justice Holmes from 1903 until his death in 1935 and 
thus acquired historic significance; and 

Whereas the executor under the will of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in whom title is now vested, contemplates selling the dwelling 
house Sool Hing the on the apo market to the highest bidder and 
then proceeds with the Secretary of the Treasury 
on behalf of the United States; and 

Whereas such disposition of the said dwelling house and prop- 
erty may result in the demolition or complete renovation of the 
said dwelling house and thereby deprive the Government of a 
place of historic ce; and 

Whereas the acceptance of title to the property by the United 
States of America as residuary legatee would render such sale un- 
necessary and thus prevent the loss of a place of historic signifi- 
cance; therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Attorney General, on behalf of the United 
States of America named as residuary legatee in the will of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, is hereby authorized and directed to accept a deed 
conveying to the United States of America title to the dwelling 
house and , the former residence of the late Justice 
Holmes, situated at 1720 Eye Street NW., in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. John G. the executor cf the estate of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, is hereby authorized to convey title to the United 
States of America rather than to dispose of the dwelling house 
and property otherwise and deposit the proceeds with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. After the conveyance of title the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to hold the said dwelling house and property 
on behalf of the United States of America and to take such steps 
from time to time as may be necessary to preserve the said 
dwelling house and in its present condition. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, an amount sufficient 
to provide for such preservation. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SmitH, Mr. Capper, and Mr. McGILL each submitted 
an amendment, and Mr. Bartey and Mr. ELLENDER each sub- 
mitted sundry amendments intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to the bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FEDERAL FINANCES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH 


Mr. CopeLanp asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record an address delivered by Senator WatsH Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, before the Massachusetts Real Estate League 
at Belmont, Mass., on the subject of Federal Finances, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

THE FARMER’S PLACE IN THE SOLVING OF WORLD ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR POPE 

(Mr. Tuomas of Utah asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered on November 
28, 1937, by Senator Pore on the subject the Farmer’s Place 
in the Solving of World Economic Problems, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

STABILIZED FARMING—ADDRESS BY SENATOR POPE 

(Mr. McG asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a radio address delivered on December 3, 1937, by 
Senator Pore on the subject of Stabilizing Farming, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION—ADDRESS 
BY EDW. A. O'NEAL 

(Mr. BankuHeap asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address delivered on the Town Hall 
program by Edw. A. ONeal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, supporting the affirmative of the ques- 
tion, Should there be Government control of agricultural 
production? which appears in the Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN 

[Mr. Copetanp asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by John T. Flynn, published in the 
Washington News of December 3, 1937, entitled “Plain Eco- 
nomics,” which appears in the Appendix.] 
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AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ka! begins his address, will he permit 
me to ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Porn! for the defini- 
tion of one phrase in the bill which I am very anxious to 
know about, and which I think the Senator from Utah would 
be glad to know about before he speaks? 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask the junior Senator from Idaho 
to look at page 79 of the bill, the committee amendment at 
the bottom, reading as follows: 

The Secretary shall determine the character and necessity for 
expenditures under this act; the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended; and the Sugar Act of 1937. 

I ask what is meant by the expansion of secretarial au- 
thority in respect to the Sugar Act of 1937. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that is an amendment which was adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Committee after having been drafted by one of the 
representatives of the Department. I am not entirely famil- 
iar with the amendment except as it has just been called 
to my attention. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to know what power 
this amendment adds to the powers already existing in the 
hands of the Secretary under the Sugar Act of 1937. 

Mr. POPE. I shall have to read the amendment, because 
it has just been called to my attention; and, as I recall, 
it is not one of the amendments I offered. If I may, I 
will read it for a moment and see what is the effect of the 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and I should like to read it all 
into the REcorD, because it is a rather amazing amendment: 

The Secretary shall determine the character and necessity for 
expenditures under this act; the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended; and the Sugar Act of 1937; the man- 
ner in which they shall be incurred and allowed— 

That is, under all of these acts; not only the one we are 
now passing, but all the others— 
the persons to whom payments shall be made— 

Under all the acts— 


including the persons entitled to receive the payments in the 
event of the death, incompetency or disappearance of the persons 
who otherwise would have been entitled to receive the payments, 
and shall also prescribe voucher forms and the forms in support 
thereof, without regard to the provisions of any other laws govern- 
ing the expenditure of public funds, and such determinations 
and forms shall be final and conclusive upon all other officers 
of the Government. 

I submit to the Senator that that authorization may be 
in full harmony with the autocratic theory of this bill, but 
I desire to know why it is extended also to the sugar act, 
and what it means when it is extended to the sugar act. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, the Senator will see on the 
same page, page 79, under subdivision (b), the language 
which was stricken out, which relates to the pending bill, 
of course. As I understand, substantially the same provi- 
sion was stricken out before the amendment to which the 
Senator refers was inserted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will pardon me, the 
language stricken out referred only to the pending bill; it 
did not refer to the other acts. 

Mr. POPE. That is correct; I was going to say that. 
This was an amendment which was submitted to the com- 
mittee as an amendment, or in lieu of the portion stricken 
out, and was adopted by the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask by whom it was sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. POPE. I do not remember who offered the amend- 
ment. I think it was prepared by the representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, or some one of them. I do 
not remember who offered the amendment in the commit- 
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tee, and I did not know until this moment that it extended 

to the Soil Conservation Act and to the Sugar`Act. I see 

rel oa That had not been called to my attention here- 
ore. 

I may say to the Senator with reference to the first pro- 
vision, the one which was stricken out, that the bill was 
similar in that provision and another provision of the meas- 
ure to which attention was called by the Senator from Ver- 
mont yesterday to previous acts. Substantially the same 
provision was in the crop-insurance bill; it was in the orig- 
inal draft of the tenancy bill—I do not know whether or 
not it went on through to enactment—and somewhat similar 
provisions have been in a number of acts. 

The reason for the inclusion in the crop-insurance law of 
that provision, which is similar to the one in the pending 
bill, was the difficulty experienced in making payments if 
every small claim had to be submitted to the General Ac- 
counting Office for approval before it was paid. With refer- 
ence to the pending bill, since a great deal of difficulty was 
experienced—and I think every Senator in the Chamber 
knows it—because of the very great delay in the farmers 
receiving their benefit payments, this course was adopted in 
order that payments might be made with more promptness. 

I have known cases where claims were not paid for several 
years. In fact, I have in my office now a number of claims 
which are 2 or 3 years old which have never been finally dis- 
posed of one way or another. So it was to meet that situa- 
tion that both in the crop-insurance bill and in the pending 
bill the original provision was inserted. As I have said, Iam 
not familiar with the insertion of the provision in all the 
other acts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the indulgence of the Senator 
from Utah I should like to ask the Senator another question. 
What the able Senator has just made is an explanation 
probably of the elimination of the,general accountancy provi- 
sion of the general law, but does the explanation the Senator 
has made have any particular bearing upon the delegation 
of a power to the Secretary to determine the character of 
and necessity for expenditures under the pending measure? 
Is not that an infinitely broader delegation of power than the 
one the Senator has been discussing? 

Mr. POPE. No. I think that was the exact language 
used in the crop-insurance bill, and if I am not mistaken, it 
was used in a number of other bills. I remember at one time 
during the last session I had a list of all the acts which had 
been passed containing somewhat similar language, and I 
am sure that in those measures this exact wording was used, 
“character and necessity for the expenditure.” We followed 
that language very closely in the pending bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator satisfied to extend 
this rather broad authority to the Sugar Act of 1937? 

Mr. POPE. I think perhaps the same reasons would ap- 
ply in making conservation payments and in making pay- 
ments under the Sugar Act as would apply to payments under 
the pending bill, and would apply to payments under the 
crop-insurance measure. The long delays which have been 
occasioned by referring matters to the General Accounting 
Office I think are responsible for this language in bills which 
have been enacted or have been drafted since the provision 
was originally inserted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have understood that, with respect 
to many of these payments, the General Accounting Office 
has been unable to do any auditing because the Secretary 
and the Department were insisting upon retaining the 
records until the payments were completed. 

Mr. POPE. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before this particular amendment 
is reached, will the Senator undertake to procure for the 
information of the Senate the reason why the Secretary of 
Agriculture wants to reach into the Sugar Act through the 
back door of the pending bill, and what he wants to do 
after he gets in through the back door? 

Mr. POPE. I shall be very glad to find any additional 
reason that may exist in addition to those I have given. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator from Utah for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, our attention has just been 
directed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
to what I conceive to be an unwise and improper course 
pursued in the drafting of important legislation—legislation 
which too often is rushed through Congress without proper 
consideration. There has been, in my opinion, too much 
reliance upon officials in the bureaus and executive Depart- 
ments, and their views too often have controlled Congress 
and been crystallized into legislation. In my opinion, the 
bill before us is in part due to propaganda which has been 
carried on for a number of years by the Department of 
Agriculture and by bureaus and agencies thereof. Officials 
in the executive Departments have often visited various parts 
of the United States and urged the farmers to support 
measures which they suggest and policies which they were 
attempting to formulate. The measure before us has not 
been, in my judgment, duly considered, and efforts are being 
made to rush it through Congress notwithstanding its mani- 
fold imperfections and numerous provisions in contravention 
of the Constitution of the United States. In my opinion it is 
not proper, or in keeping with the spirit of our form of gov- 
ernment, for the executive agencies and bureaus and Depart- 
ments to determine the character of legislation and to 
formulate bills and to carry on extensive propaganda 
throughout the country in favor of measures which officials 
of the executive Departments desire to have enacted into law. 

The President of the United States is authorized, under the 
Constitution, to make recommendations to Congress, but the 
Constitution does not give authority to bureaus and Depart- 
ments and employees in the executive Departments to formu- 
late legislation or to direct measures which Congress shall 
enact into law. Not infrequently officials of the executive 
Departments recommend appropriations not in harmony with 
the Budget submitted by the President and policies not in 
harmony with fundamental policies recommended by the 
Executive. 

Unfortunately, Congress has become so accustomed to the 
executive Departments doing the thinking along legislative 
lines that opposition to this usurpation is not resented. 

Mr. President, a number of years ago efforts of some execu- 
tive bureaus and Departments were so flagrant and persistent 
that there was some talk of legislation to restrict them within 
their legitimate fields of operations. I recall that I drafted a 
bill, but which I did not introduce, aimed at what I consid- 
ered to be an evil—the efforts of executive agencies to direct 
or control the legislative department of the Government— 
and to obtain the adoption of measures for the aggrandize- 
ment of executive Departments, and not always in the inter- 
est of the public. The bill was entitled “A bill prohibiting 
officers and employees of the executive Departments and es- 
tablishments from making speeches or publishing articles 
designed to influence legislation.” 

The bill provided: 

That any officer or employee of any executive Department or 
establishment of the Government who, in the absence of express 
authorization by Congress, makes any public speech or prepares 
for publication any magazine or newspaper article or press re- 
lease, intended or designed to influence public opinion regarding 
any legislation or appropriation by Congress, whether before or 


after the introduction of any bill or resolution proposing such 
legislation or appropriation shall be guilty of an offense. 


Mr President, some may regard this proposed bill as too 
drastic and as an improper interference with the rights of 
officials in executive Departments, but Congress may some 
day take steps to keep bureaus and executives in their proper 
sphere. 

Our fathers, in drafting the Constitution, were familiar 
with the fact that executive agencies had too often inter- 
fered with legislative authority and secured legislation op- 
pressive in character and violative of the rights of the peo- 
ple. As we all know, our fathers determined to limit the 
authority of the executive department, and also to prescribe 
the duties of the legislative and the judicial branches of 
the Government, Certainly it was not contemplated that 
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the executive branch of the Government should, through 
bureaus and personnel constituting a veritable army, carry 
on extensive propaganda in favor of measures to aggrandize 
the executive department, or indeed, to affect the interests 
of the people. 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I did not offer the bill which I have just read. I merely 
wished to challenge attention to what I considered to be an 
evil. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on a broad scale I am not 
finding fault with the Senator’s attitude. I do not believe 
in the domination of one department by any other depart- 
ment. So far as the pending bill is concerned, however, and 
so far as the amendments recommended by the committee 
are concerned, no one appears from the executive Depart- 
ments except on request of the committee itself. If any 
blame is to be attached to anyone, it must be the committee 
that must bear the blame. The Secretary of Agriculture him- 
self was invited to come before the committee, and the so- 
called experts—and many of them were really experts— 
were there all the time while the committee was putting the 
bill into shape, and they were there because they were asked 
by the committee to be present. They were asked from time 
to time to explain this amendment and that amendment, 
and the committee often disagreed with the representatives 
of the Department and voted down their suggestions, though 
often it put their suggestions into the bill. 

I merely want the Recorp to show that, so far as the 
drafting of the pending bill by the committee is concerned, 
I do not see any way in which any criticism could be made 
of the Department of Agriculture or of any of its officials. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am glad to have the sugges- 
tion of my friend the Senator from Nebraska. I have no 
doubt that in the consideration of the bill the committee 
acted as best they could, and undoubtedly devoted a great 
amount of time to the consideration of its very complicated, 
confusing, and nonunderstandable provisions. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. In addition to what the Senator from Ne- 
braska has stated, members of the committee who were 
directed to hold hearings during the recess of the Congress 
called at the Department of Agriculture and requested that 
they submit any suggestions they might have with reference 
to what should be contained in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had in mind the general pol- 
icy which has been pursued. We are all familiar with it. 
Nearly every Department of the Government seeks to en- 
large its power, enlarge its personnel, and increase congres- 
sional appropriations, and many officials in the Departments 
exercise whatever influence they may have to accomplish 
these results, Perhaps that is quite natural; but, in my 
opinion, officials in executive Departments and bureaus in 
the past have been too officious; they have carried on propa- 
ganda inside and outside of Congress in favor of measures 
they desired, or in opposition to measures they disliked. Al- 
most every day we read of some officers of the Army or of the 
Navy making speeches in various parts of the United States, 
before civic and other clubs and organizations, urging larger 
appropriations for the Army and the Navy. The officials in 
those Departments perhaps are not different from officials 
in other bureaus and executive Departments. 

I suppose it is natural that employees and officials in 
executive Departments regard their particular organizations 
as of transcendent importance and believe that the best in- 
tersts of the country would be served if their authority were 
increased and the field of operations of their Departments 
or agencies widened. Experts and scientists interested in 
their work often feel that their work is not fully understood 
or that the best results are not obtainable without additional 
authority and larger appropriations. The result is that the 
bureaus are divided and subdivided and an agency grows in 
importance so that demands are made that it be divided and 
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perhaps subdivided and other agencies and organizations 
created. To accompliish this, propaganda is carried on, and 
finally measures are introduced in Congress and supported 
by executive agencies for the creation of new Federal organ- 
izations. The process of proliferation works unceasingly in 
Departments of the Government, and a bureau or agency that 
starts out in a modest way finally becomes the parent, 
through cellular development and separation, until many new 
organizations and agencies are brought into existence. 

Mr. President, I had intended this morning to devote 
some time to the discussion of the tax question and to urge 
immediate action by Congress, before adjournment, to pass 
@ bill drastically modifying the undistributed-profits tax and 
the capital-gains tax. I thought, and I still think, that the 
time is propitious—indeed it is ripe—for such action. With 
the recession in business, with the fear which actuates so 
many of the businessmen, and for that matter all classes of 
our citizens, it seems to me that the Congress, instead of 
spending so much time upon the antilynching bill and the 
farm measure now before us, should have addressed itself 
to relieving the situation and to removing the fears, many 
of which perhaps are psychological, from the hearts and 
minds of the people of the United States, to the end that 
this recession, which may become more acute unless some 
relief is granted, may be arrested and the tide turned in 
order that business may be revived and threatened economic 
evils—economic and industrial—averted. I shall, however, 
pretermit a discussion of the tax question at this time, hoping 
that I may obtain the floor within a day or two in order to 
discuss the tax situation. 

Mr. President, the Senators who are proponents of the 
so-called farm bill are apparently anxious to have it dis- 
posed of. I am frank to confess that I regard the measure 
as not only injurious to agriculture, but harmful to our 
country. In my opinion it is not only shot through with 
unconstitutional provisions but it is in opposition to sound 
economic laws and to the wholesome and certain develop- 
ment of agriculture. It disregards historic facts, and the 
lessons which may be learned from the pages of history of 
the futile efforts to interfere with natural laws and to sub- 
ject agriculture and industry, generally, to regimentation and 
to arbitrary and capricious laws, regulations and political 
expediency. This bill, in my opinion. is a futile gesture 
which seeks to please the farmers, but which in the long 
run will prove disadvantageous to them and injurious to our 
country. If time permitted I could bring to the attention 
of the Senate many laws, measures, and drastic ukases and 
rescripts for the control of agriculture, the fixing of prices, 
and.the regimentation of individuals. Regimentation is now 
quite fashionable in Russia, Germany, Italy, and in some 
other countries; but as regimentation advances, liberty and 
the rights of individuals are submerged. 

Many people are fascinated with the idea that laws are 
more important than liberty, and that bureaus and powerful 
government agencies are necessary, even in democratic gov- 
ernments, to control trade and industry and the lives and 
hibits and activities of the people. It is somewhat singular 
that with the pages of history before us we should follow 
obsolete and discarded policies and introduce into our eco- 
nomic and industrial life policies that are an outgrowth of 
oppressive paternalism and autocratic rule. 

I appreciate the fact that many Senators have accepted 
the terms of this bill and that discussion will not modify 
their views. I cannot help but believe, however, that the in- 
tricate, complex, obscure, and oppressive and undemocratic 
provisions of this measure are not fully comprehended. I 
believe that if they were and the evil precedent which this 
measure, if enacted into law, would establish, were fully un- 
derstood, it would receive but a limited number of votes 
upon the final roll call. 

Yesterday the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] delivered 
a very strong address which it seemed to me ought to have 
convinced Senators that this measure is undemocratic; at 
variance with our institutions and our theory of govern- 
ment, and will prove injurious, not- only to agriculture, but 
to the consumers and the public generally. 
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Last evening the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] de- 
livered a powerful address, logical and informative, which 
contained an analysis of the measure under consideration 
and presented reasons for opposition to the same. 

Mr. President, this bill, as I have indicated, possesses so 
many infirmities, complexities, and unconstitutional pro- 
visions that I cannot give it my support. It is entitled, 
“A bill to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the 
major agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes.” I assume that the 
words “for other purposes” is an omnium-gatherum—and 
a catch-all provision, and is intended to embrace a multi- 
tude of sins, or to cover a vast area of provisions, congruous 
and incongruous found in the bill. 

The general declaration of policy—section 2—states that 
it is the intention of Congress to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice 
to the extent necessary to provide such adequate and 
balanced flow of such commodities as will, first, maintain 
both parity of prices paid to farmers and parity of income 
to them; and, second, provide an ever-normal granary for 
each of the regulated commodities, and conserve national 
soil resources, and prevent the wasteful use of soil fertility. 

Mr. President, an effort has been made, if I understand 
the proponents of the bill, to base it upon the interstate 
commerce clause. It is, however, a bill primarily to raise 
prices, to fix prices, and to limit production. It has no con- 
cern for the consuming public but accepts the philosophy 
that scarcity produces wealth and redounds to the happiness, 
prosperity, and welfare of the people. It is founded upon 
the philosophy of defeatism—a philosophy that prevents 
progress and material advancement and the production of 
wealth. It is absolutely inconsistent with the views of those 
who established this Republic and incompatible with the 
policies which have lifted this Nation to the highest stand- 
ards of civilization, progress, and prosperity ever attained by 
any nation. It seeks to drag this Nation into uneconomic 
policies which have found expression in tyrannous govern- 
ments and which now find exemplification in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia. The goal which is sought is that of 
price fixing and scarcity; it resurrects the policy adopted a 
year or two ago, when fields of cotton and other agricultural 
products were plowed under, and cattle and pigs were de- 
stroyed, though multitudes of people lacked for food and 
clothing. I am amazed that this philosophy should be 
regnant today and find advocates here and elsewhere. 

It is to be noted at the outset that this declaration of 
policy puts the cart before the horse. What is set forth in 
section 2 is the proposition that commerce is to be regulated 
in order that parity of prices and income shall be main- 
tained as well as that an ever-normal granary shall be estab- 
lished. The drafters of the bill in section 30, as regards 
cotton, in section 40 as regards tobacco, and in section 50 
as regards rice state it to be the policy to fix parity prices 
and establish an ever-normal warehouse in order to regu- 
late the free flow of commerce. It is apparent that the 
framers of this complex patchwork of legislation have con- 
fused cause and effect in their great haste to assemble all 
the loose ends into a mechanism of control. Clearly the 
constitutional basis of the legislation is asserted to be the 
commerce clause; but we should be informed whether injury 
to commerce is the cause or the effect of agricultural dis- 
locations. 

Assume that parity of prices and of income may be a 
desirable end, and the protection of consumers against un- 
reasonably high prices by the device of the ever-normal 
granary a consummation devoutly to be wished, yet neither 
of these goals furnishes a constitutional foundation for the 
controls sought to be established. This is tacitly admitted 
throughout the bill, just as it is implicit in the title of the 
bill. The congressional power invoked is the power to regu- 
late commerce, but it is processing rather than production 
which it is sought to regulate; manufacturing instead of 
distribution. 

It therefore becomes necessary to consider, first, the 
methods of regulation proposed, and, second, whether such 
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methods of regulation invade the forbidden realms of State 
rights and individual rights. Both of these questions involve 
vital constitutional questions. Finally, we must consider 
whether there are not serious objections of policy in the bill 
quite apart from the matter of legality of its provisions. 


SCOPE OF THE BILL 


The methods of regulation contemplated in the bill virtu- 
ally defy analysis and classification, so complex are they in 
Scope and so intricate and detailed in their operation. The 
bill only incidentally and in a remote sense relates to trans- 
portation and distribution in interstate commerce, but is 
confined almost entirely to the regulation of the production 
of the specified commodities, as well as to others not specified. 
On the contrary, it is designed to impose Federal control over 
the growing of crops which has always, and without excep- 
tion, been held to be a purely local matter subject uniquely to 
State control. The bill “proposes a plan for raising prices 
through control of production.” 

That sentence I quote from page 14 of the report of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on the pend- 
ing bill. I emphasize the statement. 

The bill proposes a plan for raising prices through control 
of production. 

I repeat that it is a price-fixing bill. It cannot find support 
under the interstate-commerce clause, notwithstanding the 
palpable efforts to chain it to that provision of the Consti- 
tution. It is a measure interfering with domestic production, 
with the rights and liberties of individuals, and with the 
rights and authority of sovereign States. 

The Federal bureaucracy charged with the administration 
of the bill would undoubtedly constitute the largest govern- 
mental agency ever to be established in this country for the 
regulation of enterprise. 

I am told that there are nearly 70,000 employees in the 
Department of Agriculture and in the various bureaus and 
agencies which are attached to that Department and sub- 
ject to the control of the Secretary of Agriculture. An 
indication of the enormous size of this bureaucracy may be 
found in the provision authorizing the expenditure of $10,- 
000,000 for the administration of the act. (Section 64 (b)). 
And it may be stated in passing that many millions of dol- 
lars annually are appropriated to pay the army of em- 
ployees of the Agricultural Department. In addition, ad- 
ministrative committees may be paid an undetermined 
amount out of funds deducted from soil-conservation pay- 
ments, parity payments, or surplus reserve funds. Section 
62 (b) is indicative of that fact. 

No one can successfully challenge the accuracy of the 
analysis made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] 
yesterday when he called attention to the enormous power 
which is given to the Secretary of Agriculture by this pro- 
posed act and, indeed, by other acts which have received 
the approval of Congress. 

I call attention to section 62 (b), which is typical of other 
provisions, conferring improper power upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture under this section. Payment of these sums 
rests entirely in the hands of one man, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, entirely free from the usual requirements of 
law subjecting public expenditures to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

I digress to remark that there seems to have been a 
purpose, not only an adroit but an avowed purpose, not to 
subject these expenditures to the control of the officer ap- 
pointed by Congress to protect the legislative branch of the 
Government in the expenditures which are made by the 
executive Departments of the Government. However, con- 
cession is graciously made to the taxpayers in allowing the 
General Accounting Office the privilege of post-auditing the 
expenditures of the Secretary of Agriculture, but even here 
it is provided that the Secretary shall be permitted to ex- 
amine the report of the Comptroller General and “point 
out errors therein,” a unique and remarkable provision in 
our scheme of government (section 64 e). 

The discretion vested in the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not, however, stop with the unrestricted expenditures of vast 
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sums and the creation of an army of agents. He has powers 
vastly more enormous and uncontrolled, which, as I shall 
endeavor to show, would set up one individual as the dictator 
of agriculture, the absolute master of the methods of farm 
production, the quantities produced, and the prices paid for 
the controlled commodities, 

Authority and power are given in an unprecedented man- 
ner to a dictator in the great field of agriculture. There is 
unmistakable evidence that efforts are being made to con- 
centrate power in the hands of the Federal Government and 
make States mere geographical expressions. Their power 
is being taken away from them by this and by other means; 
the rights of individuals are being impaired by this as well 
as other measures, and the view seems to find advocates 
that the people are incompetent to govern themselves. The 
States are to be, as I have suggested, mere geographical ex- 
pressions, and the Federal Government is to have increased 
power, so that it may control our lives, our very thoughts, 
and the economic and political policies by which we are 
governed. 

TERMS OF THE BILL 


The bill has nine titles, of which the first five relate to 
regulation and control of specified commodities. 

Title I relates to wheat and corn and provides for ad- 
justment contracts between the Secretary of Agriculture 
on the one hand and wheat and corn farmers on the other, 
who upon signing such contracts are termed “cooperators.” 
Cooperators receive a promise of certain benefits in return 
for an undertaking to comply with certain requirements 
which may be imposed upon them. The benefits comprise 
surplus reserve loans, parity payments, and Soil Con- 
servation Act payments, all of which are the lure, the 
promise of subsidy to seduce farmers and the people away 
from sound policies in the hope that they will obtain from 
the Treasury of the United States, from the taxpayers of 
the United States, gifts and subsidies and bounties in ex- 
change for the abandonment of personal rights and the sur- 
render of the authority of local communities and of the 
States. 

Surplus reserve loans are to be made by a new agency, 
the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation—established in title 
VII of the bill, capitalized at $100,000,000, and empowered to 
issue tax-exempt obligations up to five times that amount— 
such loans being made at the sole discretion of the Corpora- 
tion, on conditions imposed by it, and secured only by the 
stocks of the commodity insured and stored in Government- 
approved storage facilities. Authority is committed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture through this Corporation, which he 
dominates and controls, to issue $500,000,000 of obligations 
for which the Federal Government is responsible. 

Parity payments are sums based upon the ratio between 
current prices and an arbitrary base rate and paid to coop- 
erators upon the estimated normal yield of their base 
acreage for the commodity covered. The normal yield 
and the base acreage are to be fixed for all farms by the 
Secretary of Agriculture through farm committees operat- 
ing in such administrative units as the Secretary sees fit to 
establish. The acreage thus allotted establishes the posi- 
tion of the farmer not only for the receipt of parity pay- 
ments under adjustment contracts, but also in respect of 
compulsory market quotas, which I shall later consider. 

It will be noted that these three types of benefits constitute 
the lure which is hoped to suffice to bring all farmers within 
this so-called voluntary framework. In return for these 
benefits, these bounties, and gifts which are to be paid by 
the taxpayers, the farmer undertakes in his contract to di- 
yert such production of the forbidden commodity from his 
base acreage as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to engage in such farming and dairy practices 
as may be provided in the contract, or upon demand to store 
under seal up to the normal yield of 20 percent of his base 
acreage, as the Secretary may determine. Surplus reserve 
loans are available on amounts so stored. The foregoing 
constitutes the ever-normal-granary plan, a most fanciful 
plan, not founded upon common sense or upon such rational 
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concepts as should control in the determination of the prac- 
tical things of life. 

Taken altogether the program cannot be more aptly de- 
scribed than a proposal, under the guise of regulating 
commerce, to make expenditures of Federal funds in order 
to achieve a complete control over the production of agri- 
cultural commodities. Before discussing the vital consti- 
tutional issues with which we are immediately confronted, 
I desire to discuss the national quota system provided for in 
the bill. This envisages the outright control of the mar- 
keting of supplies of the enumerated commodities. This 
control, like the so-called voluntary features of the bill, 
is declared to be based upon the commerce power. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be empowered to proclaim 
a quota in terms of the total quantity of a commodity which 
may be marketed and the percentage of base acreage whose 
yield may be marketed by each farmer, whether or not he 
has signed an adjustment contract. It is provided, however, 
that the quota shall not become effective for a commodity 
unless two-thirds of the producing farmers vote affirma- 
tively in a referendum conducted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Sales by a farmer in excess of his allotted quota 
are declared to be a violation of law, punishable by a fine 
equivalent to 50 percent of the parity price—in the case of 
wheat and corn—and a fine of 75 percent of the purchase 
price in the case of tobacco. 

In order to insure a favorable vote in the referendum it 
is provided that in the event that the producers reject a 
quota, proposal surplus reserve loans are suspended. The 
direct result is that the farmer who has signed an adjust- 
ment contract whereby he assumes obligations in return for 
promised benefits is under a virtual compulsion to vote for 
the proposed quota on pain of foregoing his benefits if the 
quota is rejected. The burdens under the contract remain 
effective—the benefits are removed. 

Certain specific features of the bill deserve special atten- 
tion: (a) The Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation, established 
in title VII of the bill, would be authorized to issue tax- 
exempt obligations up to $500,000,000, guaranteed by the 
Treasury. The Corporation shall act, when designated for 
that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, as a deposi- 
tory of public money and as a governmental fiscal agent. 

Think of setting up such an organization, making it a 
Government fiscal agent and committing the Government 
of the United States by its guaranty to the extent of 
$500,000,000, notwithstanding the Soil Conservation Act pro- 
viding $500,000,000, for parity prices and what not. All these 
are inducements which are dangled in the face of the farm- 
ers of the United States to compel them—morally to compel 
them, if not legally to compel them—to sign these contracts 
and to accept the tyrannous, oppressive, and illegal pro- 
visions of this remarkable act. 

The Corporation is vested with power to determine the 
character and necessity for its expenditures under this act, 
subject only to a post audit by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. It should be noted that management of this Corpora- 
tion is vested in a board of three persons, “employed in the 
Department of Agriculture, who shall be appointed by 
and hold office at the pleasure of the Secretary” (sec. 
70). Moreover, the board is completely free to select its own 
employees, without regard to the civil-service laws, to define 
their authority and duties, and to delegate to them such of 
the powers vested in the Corporation as it may determine. 

The picture above presented is truly a startling one. One 
man is given carte blanche to expend at least $700,000,000 as 
a fiscal agent of the Government, without control or restric- 
tion. He is given power of life and death over a corporation 
entrusted with the right to make and call loans with un- 
qualified power to fix the amount, terms, and conditions 
thereof (sec. 5 b). 

The Corporation shall act, when designated for that pur- 
pose by the Secretary of the Treasury, as a depository of 
public money and as a governmental fiscal agent. 

Pardon me for restating that, but it is so important that I 
want its significance to be fully appreciated: The Corporation 
shall act, when designated for that purpose by the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, as a depository of public money and as a 
governmental fiscal agent. The Corporation is vested with 
power to determine the character and necessity for its ex- 
penditures under this act, subject only to a postaudit by the 
General Accounting Office. 

It should be noted that management of this Corporation 
is vested in a board of three persons, employed in the De- 
partment of Agriculiure, who shall be appointed by and hold 
office at the pleasure of the Secretary. That is found in 
section 70. However, the board is completely free to select 
its own employees, without regard to the civil-service laws, 
to define their authority and duties, and delegate to them 
such of the powers vested in the Corporation as it may de- 
termine. 


The picture just presented is truly a startling one. I can- 
not conceive of Democrats, if there be good old-fashioned 
Democrats who believe in our form of government, in the 
rights of the States and the rights of the individuals, ac- 
cepting the philosophy of this bill, which it seems to me 
ought to shock the conscience of every Democrat throughout 
the land. 

As I said, the picture which I have just presented is truly 
a startling one. One man is to be given carte blanche to 
spend at least $700,000,000 as a fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, without control or restriction. He is given power of 
life and death over a corporation entrusted with the right to 
make and call loans, with unqualified power to fix “the 
amount, terms, and conditions” thereof, and some of these 
vast powers may be delegated to any officer or employee. 

I just said that carte blanche is given one man to expend 
at least $700,000,000 as a fiscal agent of the Government. 
Indeed, I have seen some figures that indicate that the 
amount is at least $1,000,000,000 annually. Yet the bill is 
reported to us without adequate information as to the bur- 
dens imposed upon the taxpayers of the United States. The 
President, be it said to his credit, has indicated opposition 
to a measure which would impose upon the taxpayers of the 
country a burden in excess of $500,000,000, the provision 
found in the Soil Conservation Act. Whether we shall heed 
the President in this matter I cannot say. It seems to me 
we have adopted the view that the Federal Government is to 
appropriate billions annually to meet State and local respon- 
sibilities. 

Only a few days ago more than 100 mayors, if I remember 
the number correctly, from various parts of the United States 
came to Washington—for what purpose? Was it not to beg, 
to plead, to coerce, to cajole, or intimidate Federal officials 
and agencies in order that hundreds of millions of dollars 
might be obtained for their respective cities? We believed 
at one time in the capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves. We believed that municipalities with the powers 
conferred upon them were competent to handle the munici- 
pal duties and responsibilities belonging to such corpora- 
tions, and that the States were competent to deal with their 
problems; but now municipalities and counties and States 
seem to be abdicating their functions and responsibilities, 
and are coming to Congress and laying their burdens upon 
the doorstep of the Federal Government. It is a situation 
that is lamentable and indicates a subsidence of that fine 
spirit of democracy of local self-government which char- 
acterized our fathers and which must persist if this Republic 
shall endure. 

I submit that no greater powers were ever asked for by 
any agency of the Government, nor could there be a more 
glaring example of delegation running riot, unanimously 
condemned by the Supreme Court in the Schechter N. R. A. 
case. The powers sought in the bill put to shame the code- 
making power invalidated by the Supreme Court. 

The scheme of regulation envisaged in the bill requires the 
allotment of a base acreage and a normal yield per acre to 
each farm in the Nation producing one or more of the enu- 
merated commodities. The bill provides, in sections 8, 31, 41, 
and 51, that these allotments, in the case of the several 
commodities, shall be made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
“through” the farm committees provided for elsewhere in the 
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bill. It is apparently contemplated merely that these com- 
mittees shall post in the area for public inspection a list 
of the base acreages, normal yields, and marketing quotas, 
if any. That is found in section 60. Nevertheless, in the 
same section it is provided that a farmer dissatisfied with 
his allotment may obtain a review thereof by his local farm 
committee whose membership shall not include “any mem- 
bers of the committee of farmers making the determi- 
nation.” 

It is impossible to definitely ascertain from this section 
which duties are vested in the Secretary, which are left to 
the farm committees, and how the special reviewing com- 
mittees shall be established. I have already pointed out 
that the Secretary has complete authority to pay the farm 
committees for their services, without restriction, deducting 
for this purpose pro rata amounts from the sum available 
for benefits under the adjustment contracts. In the light 
of the further power of the Secretary to fix such adminis- 
trative units as he sees fit, it is obvious that he would in 
fact, for good or evil, be given plenary power to determine 
the character of the committees, through the double-bar- 
reled weapons of gerrymandering and control of the purse 
strings. 


The powers vested in the Secretary, however, far transcend 
the foregoing. In addition to fixing normal yields and base 
acreages, he is given, among others, the following enormous 
powers: 

First. Equitably adjusting the allotments to take into 
account tillable acreage, type of soil, topography, and pro- 
duction facilities (sec. 8). 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to have the views of the 
Senator upon the meaning of the power referred to, and 
whether he interprets it to extend the power of passing 
upon controversies which naturally can arise between land- 
lord and tenant respecting the management of the lands. 
In other words, does the Senator interpret those powers to 
be a delegation of or an attempt to delegate powers? 

Mr. KING. Judicial powers? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; judicial powers. I should like to have 
the Senator’s views about that matter. 

Mr. KING. It would seem that the intent was to give the 
Secretary power to equitably adjust—that is, to sit as a 
court—the allotments, taking into account tillable acreage, 
type of soil, topography, and production facilities. The Sec- 
retary is not a judge—he has taken no oath as a judicial 
officer, but he is to exercise equity jurisdiction; and it would 
seem that he is to determine controversies between landlords 
and tenants, between farmers themselves, and to act in the 
capacity of a judge, though he does not have, and ought 
not to have, judicial authority. It may be contended that 
the word “equitably” means that he is to attempt to fairly 
decide controversies between the farmers, landlords, tenants, 
and so forth. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I once heard a man described as not know- 
ing much law but as being “hell on equity.” I ask the Sena- 
tor if he does not think that a man who is vested with such 
powers as are granted by this bill would have to be “hell on 
equity“ to be able to administer that part of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KING. I have not answered the question of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, but I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is now referring to the determi- 
nation of the allotment of acreage on the farm, is he not? 

Mr. KING. I am referring to section 8, where the power 
is given to equitably adjust the allotments, taking into 
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account tillable acreage, type of soil, topography, and pro- 
duction facilities. 

Mr. POPE. That has to do with making allotments on the 
individual farms; and, if the Senator will observe carefully, 
that is not done by the Secretary at all. It is done by the 
county committees, who make the allotments to the indi- 
vidual farms. I am quite sure I am correct in that respect. 
The Secretary only makes the national allotment and the 
allotments to the States and to the administrative areas. 
The county committees make the allotments to the individual 
farms; and it is in connection with the individual farms, as 
I recall, that that language is used. 

Mr. KING. I again assert that the powers vested in the 
Secretary relate to the equitable adjustment of allotments, 
and in doing so he may take into account tillable acreage, 
type of soil, topography, and so forth. If he does not act 
personally, he authorizes others to act. The Secretary has 
the final authority under the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
further fact that in the final analysis the power that counts 
is the power to pay a benefit and to identify the person who 
shall receive the benefit. That is what finally counts. Under 
the terms of the amendment on page 79 the Secretary deter- 
mines who gets the money, the character and necessity of the 
payment, and finally, his findings are conclusive upon all 
other officers of the Government. In other words, he is not 
only a judge but he is a supreme court. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield on the point the Senator has just been discussing? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. At the bottom of page 15 of the bill the Sena- 
tor will observe under subdivision (d), that— 

Each such local allotment, after deducting the acreage devoted 


to the commodity on farms on which the commodity is not pro- 
duced for market, shall be allotted, through the State, county, and 


Then follows the language: 


rr scoring tothe litte adage pe e 
e r „ „ 
and production facilities, C 

I think it is perfectly clear —it is to every member of the 
Agricultural Committee that the Secretary has nothing to 
do with making the farm allotments. They are made by the 
committee of farmers, who are elected by the farmers them- 
selves. In connection with the discussion here about the 
Secretary’s equitable powers and his equitable jurisdiction, I 
desired to call attention to the fact that the Secretary does 
not make the allotments at all. 

Mr. KING. I differ with the Senator; and I will ask per- 
mission to insert in the Record at this point a number of pro- 
visions of the bill relating to the power of the Secretary, not 
only with respect to the matter just referred to, but also to 
other matters in the bill. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) In order more effectively to carry out the declared 
policy, the Secretary is authorized and directed to prepare ad- 


justment contracts and to tender such contracts to farmers pro- 
ducing for market wheat or corn. 


Section 8: 


(d) Each such local allotment, after deducting the acreage de- 
voted to the commodity on farms on which the commodity is not 
produced for market, shall be allotted, through the State, county, 
and local committees of farmers hereinafter provided, among the 
farms within the local administrative area on which the com- 
modity is produced for market. Such farm allotments shall be 
equitably adjusted among such farms according to the tillable 
acreage, type of soil, topography, and production facilities. 

Src. 9. (a) Whenever the total supply of wheat or corn as of the 

the marketing year has been finally ascertained and 
proclaimed by the „ he shall thereupon, after hearing as 
provided, hereinafter, establish and proclaim the following: 

First, the ever-normal granary for such commodity during such 
marketing year; but no ever-normal granary shall be established or 
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proclaimed for wheat or corn for any marketing year 
retary has reason to believe that during the first 3 months of such 


(b Adjustment contracts shall require cooperators engaged in 
the production of wheat or corn for market to divert from the pro- 
duction of the commodity during any marketing year the per- 

ONAKO: capi pte sac dag for the commodity pro- 
claimed by the Secretary under this on. Such con shall 
further provide that such cooperator shall engage in soil- 
maintenance, soil-building, and dairy practices with respect to 
soil-depleting base acreage diverted from the 3 ol 
commodity as shall be provided in his adjustment contract. 

(e) Adjustment contracts shall require a cooperator engaged in 
the production of wheat or corn for market to store under seal 
his stock of the current crop thereof up to an amount not exceed- 
ing the normal yield of 20 percent of his farm's soil-depleting base 
acreage for such commodity if the Secretary, at any time during 
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shall not be entitled to surplus reserve loans or parity payments 
with respect to his production of the comm 
keting year. 


Section 21: 


(e) The Secretary shall provide, through the State, county, and 
local committees of farmers hereinafter for farm mar- 
keting quotas which shall fix the quantity of the commodity 
which may be marketed from the farm. Such farm marketing 
quotas shall be established for each farm on which the farmer 
(whether or not a cooperator) is engaged in producing the com- 
modity for market. 

(J) If by reason of drought, war, or other national emergency 
the Secretary has reason to believe that the national marketing 
quota for any commodity should be increased, then the Secretary 
shall proclaim that fact and, after due notice and opportunity 
for public hearing to interested parties, shall, to the extent neces- 
sary to meet such emergency, increase the marketing quotas 
within any producing area. 


Section 22: 


(c) Whenever, after investigation, the Secretary has reason to 
believe that any farmer has engaged in any unfair agricultural 
practice that affects interstate or foreign commerce and so certifies 
to the appropriate district attorney of the United States, ſt shall be 
the duty of the district attorney, under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General, to institute a civil action in the name of the United 
States for the recovery of the penalty payable with respect to the 
violation. 

Sec. 32. (a) Whenever, after due notice and opportunity for 

ublic to interested the Secretary determines that 

e national marketing quota then in effect does not make avail- 
able a normal supply of cotton, the shall increase such 
national marketing quota so as to make available during the mar- 
keting year a normal supply. 

(b) If, by reason of drought, war, or other national emergency, 
or increase in exports, the Secretary has reason to believe that the 
national marketing quota should be increased or suspended, then 
the Secretary shall proclaim that fact and, after due notice and 
opportunity for public hearing to interested parties, shall to the 
extent necessary to meet such emergency increase the farm mar- 
keting quotas within any production area, or suspend marketing 
quotas. No farm marketing quota for any farm shall be reduced 
after an increase pursuant to this subsection. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide by regulations for the identifi- 
cation of cotton produced on the allotted acreage in such way as 
to afford aid in discovering and identifying cotton sold or offered 
for sale which was not produced on acreage included in any farm 
allotment. Producers who sell cotton produced on land not in- 
cluded in such producers’ allotted acreage shall be ineligible for 
Government cotton loans during such mark year, 

(d) The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
vested with jurisdiction specifically to enforce the provisions of 
this title. If and when the Secretary shall so request, it shall be 
the duty of the several district attorneys in their respective dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
8 to collect the penalties provided for under this sec- 

on. The remedies provided for herein shall be in addition to, 
perc exclusive of, any of the remedies or penalties under exist- 
ing law. 
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Sec. 34. The Secretary shall provide, through the State, county, 
and local committees of farmers hereinafter authorized, for the 
making of allotments to farms of the national marketing quota 
and, when legally authorized to do so, apportion a number of 
acres from which cotton produced may move in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and for measuring all farms and 
whether an excess over the apportionment of any farm under the 
national marketing quota has been planted to cotton. If an ex- 
cess of planted-to-cotton acreage is found on any farm, the com- 
mittee shall promptly file with the State committee a written 
report stating the total acreage in cultivation and the acreage then 
planted to cotton. 


Section 62 (B): 


There shall be a State committee for each State composed of the 
State director of agricultural extension, ex officio, and of four 
farmers resident within the State to be appointed by the Secre- 

J 


tary. 

The Secretary shall make such regulations as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection, including regulations to 
SAT AE OE TERORS, E ee ee Be cine nen 
administration within any State, through the State, county, and 
local committees within such State, of such programs. No pay- 
ments shall be made to a member of any State, county, or local 
committee of any State for compensation or otherwise except solely 
for services performed or incurred in administering such 
programs within such State. 


Section 64 (d): 


The Secretary shall determine the character and necessity for 
expenditures under this act; the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended; and the Sugar Act of 1937; the manner 
in which they shall be incurred and allowed, the persons to whom 
payments shall be made, including the persons entitled to receive 
the payments in the event of the death, incompetency, or disappear- 
ance of the persons who otherwise would have been entitled to 
receive the payments, and shall also prescribe voucher forms and 
the forms in support thereof, without regard to the provisions of 
any other laws governing the expenditure of public funds, and such 
determinations and forms shall be final and conclusive upon all 
other officers of the Government. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me so that I may ask a question of the author 
of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Are we to understand from that provi- 
sion that the action of the local committee—which, I under- 
stand the Senator from Idaho to contend, has authority to 
make the allotments—is final? 

Mr. POPE. There are a number of provisions in the bill 
giving to the farmer to whom an allotment is made an oppor- 
tunity for review. 

Mr. McCARRAN. May I ask who makes the review? 

Mr. POPE. In the first place, the review is made by a 
State committee, as I recall; then later by a representative 
of the Department or the Secretary; and still later, if the 
farmer is not satisfied, by the Federal court in the district. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator from Utah will permit 
me again, my reading of the bill leads me to the belief that 
while what the Senator contends for may be true as to the 
local committee in the first instance, the final consideration 
and determination in the long run is that of the Secretary. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that he is entirely 
mistaken about that, because the final power that passes 
upon the question is the Federal court of the district in 
which the farmer lives. It is true that in his appeals at 
one time his allotment is reviewed by a representative of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 

Mr. POPE. But if he is dissatisfied, he then may appeal 
to the courts. So I should say that the final power that 
determines the matter is the Federal district court. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, the Senator will admit that 
by the time a farmer in Idaho got to the Federal court, the 
entire season would be over and there would not be much 
for the court to determine. 

Mr. POPE, I think that is not quite a fair statement, be- 
cause provision is made here for very expeditious and 
prompt handling of the matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think a correct interpretation 
of the bill will convince any fair-minded person that the 
ultimate power rests with the Secretary. He has the power 
to establish the ever-normal granary; and if he “has reason 
to believe”—I am now quoting the bill—that the “current 
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average farm price” will exceed the parity price, then he 
may act in the matter, and his action is determining. He 
has the power to declare the percentage of acreage which 
shall be diverted from production, this finding being binding 
upon the cooperator. Directly or indirectly, he has the 
power to order cooperators—he is the final judge in the 
matter—to engage in such farming and dairying practices as 
he may see fit to include in the individual adjustment con- 
tract. He has power to require cooperators to store up, 
under seal, up to the normal yield of 20 percent of their base 
acreage. He has the power to suspend payments to co- 
operators unless the farmer grows upon his farm “an acreage 
of food and feed crops sufficient to meet home consumption 
requirements.” In other words, the Secretary may order a 
farmer, on pain of forfeiting his benefits, to plant a certain 
area of his land to crops for consumption at home. Can a 
greater deprivation of the free and unrestricted use of pri- 
vate property be imagined? It must be remembered that 
this requirement is entirely distinct from the ever-normal 
granary plan or other crop-control features of the proposed 
legislation. 

The Secretary has the authority to establish national and 
individual farm marketing quotas, if he believes that the 
total supply will exceed the normal supply by a given 
percentage. It is true that this proclamation becomes effec- 
tive only if agreed to by two-thirds of the farmers producing 
the particular commodity; but note that the voting in the 
referendum is not weighted to take account of the acreage 
or production of those most vitally affected. Note, also, that 
the Secretary can virtually control the votes of cooperators 
through the power to suspend surplus reserve loans in the 
event that the producers reject a proposed quota. 

As to the legality of vesting the lawmaking power in pri- 
vate persons, I shall comment upon this phase of the pro- 
posed legislation in connection with my discussion of the 
constitutionality of the bill as a whole, as well as in its 
several parts. 

The penalties for violation of the quota restrictions merit 
special attention. In the case of wheat and corn the penalty 
is assessed at the rate of 50 percent of the parity price. The 
parity price is fixed by the Secretary and is based upon a 
comparison of current buying power with buying power in a 
base period, adjusted so as to reflect current interest and 
tax payments on farm real estate. The penalty, therefore, 
varies and is not ascertainable in advance, since it is to be 
ascertained and proclaimed on the first day of each month. 

In the case of cotton the penalty for excess marketing is 
75 percent of the purchase price, the seller and purchaser 
being liable. In addition such sellers are deprived of soil- 
conservation and allotment payments, and in applying for 
such payments must submit affidavits of compliance. 

In the case of tobacco, penalties are imposed only upon 
purchasers and may be deducted by the purchaser from the 
sale price. I digress to remark that that is a very adroit 
way of inducing the tobacco producers to accept the terms 
of this bill. They may exceed the requirements imposed 
upon them, but the purchaser of the tobacco is the one who 
is to be penalized; not the farmer. This obviously requires 
the maintenance by purchasers and processors of complete 
records, which the bill in fact provides; and such records 
must be produced upon demand, not only in the case of 
buyers, but also by warehousemen and commerce carriers. 

Provisions in the case of rice are similar to those for 
cotton. 

IMPORTANT CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE BILL 

The vast scope of this bill with respect to the agricultural 
life of the Nation virtually transfers to the Federal Govern- 
ment complete control over the production and marketing 
of the five basic crops covered therein. The bill would 
wrest such powers from the States, not to meet an emer- 
gency, not for a temporary period, but in perpetuity. By 
the broad declaration that these commodities are “affected 
with a national public interest,” the Federal Government 
proposes to control production and marketing by a dual 
system, including so-called voluntary features and outright 
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admitted compulsions. The basic constitutional questions, 
in my view, are the following: 

First. May the Congress control the production and mar- 
keting by the producer of commodities under the guise of 
regulating commerce and under the welfare clause? 

Second. May the Congress delegate to an administrative 
agency the vast powers here sought and which would be 
granted by the pending bill? 

I believe that both of these questions must clearly be 
answered in the negative. We are not without a very defi- 
nite guide to lead us to the proper conclusion. The produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities and the manufacture of 
industrial goods are both local matters subject only to State 
regulation. The proposition is so well settled that there is 
hardly any need to multiply cases or decisions to establish 
a point which everyone must concede. Production is not 
commerce, even though the goods produced are expected to 
enter and do in fact enter commerce. In view of the Schech- 
ter case and the Butler case, holding invalid the N. R. A. and 
the A. A. A., respectively, I see no room for extended dis- 
cussion. The general principle has been well established 
from the time of Gibbons against Ogden, decided by Chief 
Justice Marshall, and has ever since without exception been 
adhered to both by the courts and by Congress. Appendix 
A, which I am submitting, quotes pertinent extracts from 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, all of which 
point the distinction between production and commerce. 

It is asserted, however, that the control of the production 
and distribution of the commodities specified in the pending 
bill are necessitated in order to establish a free flow of com- 
merce and are justified by the welfare clause of the 
Constitution. 

I digress to remark that many crimes are committed under 
the so-called general-welfare clause of the Constitution. 
Everyone who has any knowledge of the Constitution, and 
even many who do not have such knowledge, know that the 
general-welfare clause is not a grant of power. Yet there 
are some courts and some lawyers without knowledge or 
distinction, who aver that under the general-welfare clause 
the Government can levy taxes for any purpose or for all 
purposes and expend the money collected without any re- 
striction whatever. That, of course, would mean that the 
delegated powers, the enumerated powers, would be nullified 
by the so-called general grant in the general-welfare clause. 

The protection of the free flow of commerce is not sub- 
ject to Federal regulation except insofar as commerce is 
being regulated. As the Supreme Court has repeatedly held, 
the subject matter of the regulation must be interstate 
commerce, and the regulation must in fact be a regulation 
of such commerce. We have to look no further than the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Butler case, which 
clearly stands in the way of and condemns the proposed 
enactment. Although in that decision the Court was con- 
sidering the power of the Federal Government to impose 
processing taxes and expend funds derived therefrom for 
the purposes of agricultural control, the Court pointed out 
that the tax was invalid because the control of agriculture 
was beyond the power of the Federal Government, and, 
since the tax was a mere incident of the regulation of agri- 
culture and production, the tax must fall along with the 
remainder of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the majority opinion of the Court con- 
— and clearly illustrates the basic defect in the pending 

The third clause [of the Constitution] endows the Congress 
with power to regulate commerce * * * among the several 
States. Despite a reference in its first section to a burden upon, 
and an obstruction of the normal currents of commerce, the act 
under review does not purport to regulate transactions in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Its stated purpose is the control of 
agricultural production— 

Just as the purpose of the pending bill is— 


a purely local activity, in an effort to raise the prices paid the 
farmers. 


As I stated at the outset, this is a bill to fix prices. It is 
not a bill to regulate commerce, it is a bill to fix prices, to 
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increase prices, and to burden particularly the industrial 
sections of the United States, and indirectly, if not directly, 
the farmers themselves. 

Compare the last sentence quoted from the decision of 
the Supreme Court with the sentence I have previously 
quoted from the report of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on the pending bill. The committee states, on 
page 14 of its report, that the bill “proposes a plan for 
raising prices through control of production.” Obviously, 
this is a bill not to control interstate commerce but to con- 
trol production and to raise and fix prices. 

It is true that in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
the Government did not attempt to uphold the validity of 
the act on the basis of the commerce clause. This in itself 
is of the utmost significance as indicating the true ground 
upon which the condemned act stood and the pending bill 
rests. It is obvious that Congress cannot enlarge its powers 
through the simple expedient of making findings of fact and 
declarations of policy entirely at odds with the true purpose 
and scope of the regulations proposed. Indeed, an examina- 
tion of the controls proposed in the pending bill shows 
clearly that nothing new or different is proposed than was 
present in the previous agricultural act, except that the bill 
goes even further and introduces the feature of compulsory 
marketing quotas which but add another evil to those pres- 
ent in the previously condemned legislation. 

The subterfuge adopted is so apparent as to lead one to 
make the charitable assumption that the most which the 
framers of the bill hope for is to use the pretext of the com- 
merce power for the indirect purpose of controlling produc- 
tion and local marketing of agricultural products. It will 
undoubtedly be conceded by the sponsors of the bill that 
Congress may not directly regulate production, except under 
the guise of exercising some other power. Yet how fre- 
quently and consistently the Supreme Court has held that 
Congress may not employ an acknowledged constitutional 
power for the purpose of effectuating regulation in a for- 
bidden field! Precisely the same consideration applies in the 
asserted use of the power to lay taxes and appropriate 
moneys for the general welfare. As I shall show, both the 
majority and the minority opinions in the Butler case were 
equally emphatic in pointing out that the power of Congress 
to provide for the general welfare qualifies the power to 
lay and collect taxes. The Government in fact conceded 
that this was so. 

It is clear that the Congress of the United States is au- 
thorized under the Constitution to levy and collect taxes. 
May it provide for the taxation of an industry with a pro- 
viso for the remission of these taxes, in whole or in part, to 
those in that industry who will comply with regulations of 
the Federal Government as to wages, hours, and working 
conditions? The Federal Government has the power to 
regulate interstate commerce. May it establish regulations 
over wages, hours, and working conditions, local in nature, 
in a private industry, and enforce such regulations by deny- 
ing to nonconformers the right to engage in interstate 
commerce? 

I admit that there are persons who believe that we can 
fix wages and hours of labor under the commerce clause, 
and subject every manufacturer and every farmer to the 
devastating power of the Federal Government in relation to 
local matters. 

The Federal Government has undoubted power to regulate 


and, as such, is engaged in making loans and grants to 
private citizens and institutions throughout the land for 
innumerable purposes. May it say to all who wish to bid on 
Government contracts, or to obtain loans or grants, that they 
will not be permitted to do so unless they will agree to abide 
by conditions laid down by the Government with respect to 
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wages they shall pay, the hours they shall permit employees 
to work, the relations which shall subsist between them and 
their employees, and the crops they shall grow? 

These illustrations have been given in detail, not because 
they are fanciful or hypothetical, but because it is seriously 
argued in many quarters that the express powers given to 
Congress under the Constitution may be used as a means 
of accomplishing regulations of subjects beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress when acting directly. 

The doctrine that a governmental power cannot be used 
merely as a means of effectuating a forbidden purpose is 
not new; it has been reiterated from time to time, not only 
by the courts of the United States, but by the courts of 
practically all the separate States. 

For instance in the fairly recent case of Linder v. United 
States (268 U. S. 17), the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: 

Congress cannot, under the pretext of executing delegated 
power, pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not intrusted 
to the Federal Government. And we accept as established doc- 
trine that any provision of an act of Congress ostensibly enacted 
under power granted by the Constitution, not naturally and 
reasonably adapted to the effective exercise of such power, but 
solely to the achievement of something plainly within power re- 
served to the States, is invalid, and cannot be enforced. 

Accordingly, the Supreme Court of the United States was 
announcing no new or revolutionary doctrine when it de- 
cided that the Agricultural Adjustment Act was unconstitu- 
tional, because it was an attempt to use the taxing power 
for the purpose of accomplishing Federal regulation of a 
subject not within the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
5725 namely, compulsory regulation of agricultural produc- 

on. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I dislike to interrupt the thread of the 
Senator’s argument, but I should like to call attention at 
this point to a matter under discussion a little while ago 
as to the extent to which the proposed law is to be admin- 
istered by local committees. 

On page 73 of the bill there is a provision entitled “Utili- 
zation of local agencies.” Under the terms of the bill it is 
provided that the Secretary may set up such administrative 
units as he sees fit. Farmers living within these administra- 
tive units may select the local committees. But nowhere in 
the bill is it provided that such committees are clothed with 
any authority whatever, except, in line 13 on page 74, that— 


The Secretary shall make such regulations as are necessary— 


for the administration of the bill and its purpose through 
these committees. 

On page 59 the committees are charged with the duty of 
posting the assignments of allotments; and that, so far as I 
have been able to discover, is the only place in the bill where 
they are charged with a duty. 

On pages 14 and 15 it is expressly provided that the allot- 
ment of acreage—and in another provision the marketing 
quotas—shall be assigned to the State, to the county, to the 
administrative unit, and to the farm, through the State, the 
county, and the local committees—not by them, but through 
them. The bill expressly provides that the Secretary himself 
shall select the State committee and determine the adminis- 
trative units. I do not want any misunderstanding to be had 
as to the extent of the centralization of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may not have understood the 
full import of the Senator’s statement, but I am quite certain 
that under the terms of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
is given almost unlimited authority and committees or 
groups provided for in the bill are subject to his control. 
5 Mr. President, will the Senator again 

? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am sorry I did not make my statement 
clearer. What I said was in support of the Senator’s position, 
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taken in the argument made by him a short time ago, that 
the power was centralized in the Secretary, and was not, as 
contended by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], in 
the local committee. 


Mr. KING. I thank the Senator from Iowa. I was diverted | 


for a moment when he was speaking and did not get the first 
part of the Senator’s statement. I thank the Senator for 
supporting the views I have expressed. 

Mr. President, there can be no question as to the power of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the terms of the bill. He 
is the power behind the throne and has dictatorial authority. 
He determines the agencies for the States, counties, and dis- 
tricts and prescribes their duties and responsibilities. I do 
not recall a measure—except a military measure in times of 
war—which confers greater authority upon a Federal official 
than that granted under the terms of this bill. 

Unfortunately, the conference of this vast power upon the 
Secretary is in harmony with the views of some Democrats 
and, of course, will meet with the approval of Socialists and 
those who seek to increase the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the States and of the rights of 
individuals, 

The view is entertained by some persons that local self- 
government is unable to meet its responsibilities; that the 
people cannot democratically govern themselves; and that the 
authority of the Federal Government must be enlarged even 
to the extent of imperiling the States and impinging upon the 
rights of individuals. There are some who seem to think 
that the farmers lack the ability to operate their own farms, 
determine the crops which they shall plant, and the policies 

-which they shall pursue with respect to their own business. 
There are agencies of the Government which seek to increase 
their authority regardless of constitutional limitations or the 
rights of individuals. 

It is evident that there is a movement which seeks the 
exaltation of the Federal Government and the diminishing of 
the authority and power of the people themselves. This 
movement contemplates increased bureaucratic control and, 
indeed, regimentation of the lives, conduct, and pursuits of 
the people. If unchecked, it would culminate in the erection 
of a government of men and not of law—a government of 
Federal bureaus, autocratic and, in many instances, irrespon- 
sible, and not a government of the people. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I submit a further exhibit to the 
Senator in line with the observation he has just offered the 
Senate. I call his attention to the situation in Brazil, where 

the creator of the so-called corporate state started with the 
dissolution of the judiciary, then proceeded on November 27, 
according to the Associated Press, at a great public ceremony 
to burn the flags of the Republic’s 20 States, followed on 
December 3 with a decree disbanding all political parties; all 

‘of which is extremely interesting and significant, particu- 
larly in the light of the fact that when the distinguished 
President of the United States visited Rio in the course of 
his “good neighbor” journey to the southland he stated, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, on November 28— 

It was two people who invented the New Deal—the President of 
Brazil and the President of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is doing well to call 
to the attention of the public what he has in mind. The un- 
fortunate thing about the situation, as I see it, is that the 
majority of the people of our country at the present moment 
are hypnotized by this philosophy of government. They 
have accepted it as desirable. They seem at the moment 
cheerfully to be governed by this philosophy. I think prob- 
ably if they ever hear the scrapings on the bottom of the 
Treasury there may be a change of sentiment; but the Treas- 
ury seems to be, like the widow’s cruse, bottomless. At least 
ways are found to provide money, whether or not they are 
wise ways. 

The Senator does well, I think, to present his views, to 
give wings to them in order that the great public in America 
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may become conscious of what is going on. Unless there are 
those in high places, on the watch tower, to give warning, 
disaster will come upon us. I have no question about that. 

Mr. KING. I think the condition of the country is pre- 
carious. I think imminent disaster is before us. Unless the 
multitude of our people are aroused to an understanding of 
the situation, we are bound to have serious trouble. Perhaps 
it may be necessary for many, in high and in low places, too, 
to make personal sacrifices in order to accomplish the things 
the Senator has in mind; but certainly it is wise, as I view 
it, that the country should be informed of the truth of the 
situation, 

It would seem unnecessary, if not improper, to adjure the 
people of this Republic to protect and defend it and to resist 
malign influences and the adoption of policies or principles 
calculated to imperil its existence. Unfortunately there are 
some who would barter away a priceless heritage, and con- 
vert this Republic into a socialistic or nazi government. 
However, there are evidences of the existence in the United 
States of communistic organizations and of movements hos- 
tile to the maintenance of democratic institutions. 

The Constitution wisely divides the powers of government 
and provides for an independent judiciary. Notwithstanding 
that fact, there are some who would deprive the judicial 
department of its rightful place, and subordinate it to the 
legislative or executive departments, or both. Only a short 
time ago efforts were made by some of our citizens to weaken, 
if not destroy, one of the pillars of the Republic, namely, the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Happily the efforts 


did not succeed. 


History is replete with examples of the liberties of people 


being sacrificed upon the altar of autocratic rule. Liberties 


which have long been enjoyed are not lost overnight. Lib- 
erty is a plant of slow growth but it has not always with- 
stood the storms and tempests by which it was attacked. 
We are advised that in many countries constitutions were 


“drafted similar to that of this Republic and democratic 


institutions were established which promised liberty and jus- 
tice; but we learn that in many instances the constitutions 
adopted and the institutions provided were changed or dis- 
regarded, and dictatorial forms of government imposed upon 
the people. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his work on Ancient Law, indicates 
that democracies are fragile and they are often superseded 
by autocratic governments. No government is promised im- 
mortality; but I cannot help but believe that this Republic 
will survive the storms which may beset it, and that it will 
endure for centuries to come and constitute a beacon light 
for the guidance of the peoples of other lands. 

I have, upon various occasions, stated that my religious 
views have led me to the conviction that a Divine Provi- 
dence guided the fathers of the Republic; and that the same 
divine power will protect it now and in the future, and that 
it will be a symbol of liberty and justice, and an ensign set 
upon the heights of the new world to inspire and guide this 
and future generations. I cannot help but believe that the 
American people will not abandon their faith in democratic 
principles, nor that they will follow the dangerous paths of 
socialism or communism, but will resist all sinister forces 
that seek to undermine the Constitution and to destroy the 
foundations of this Republic. However, we must be on guard 
against un-American policies or forces which seek to intro- 
duce alien principles and policies which are accepted in 
some other lands. Efforts to weaken the States and to 
crown the Federal Government with authority and power 
not conferred upon it should be thwarted and the utmost 
diligence exhibited by patriotic Americans to defend and 
preserve the form of government bequeathed to us by the 
fathers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I honor the Senator from 
Utah for his convictions and for his own religious faith. I 
wish to remind him, however, that if the philosophy of my 
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dear little mother is correct we need to have something more 
than mere faith. 

Mr. KING. Yes; “faith without works is dead.” 

Mr. COPELAND. My mother, a reverent woman, used to 
say, “You can take all the pins off the pin cushion and pray 
to the Almighty from now to kingdom come to put them 
back, but He will not do it, because you can do it yourself.” 
I think that God Almighty expects us to do for ourselves 
those things which are in our power to do. If we simply 
sit down, fold our hands, and say we are going to leave it 
to High Heaven, we will not get much sympathy, I fear, up 
there. 

We have it in our own hands to make the needed correc- 
tion of affairs, but that correction will not follow until the 
Senator from Utah and others like him shall impress upon 
the American people the route they are taking and the ulti- 
mate end of our Government as we understand it. As the 
Senator has said, socialism and communism and radicalism 
and other subversive movements are spreading in America, 
and unless every Member of the Congress and every man in 
high places does his duty, there is only one end, as I see it. 
Those who lived in the days of the Roman Empire looked 
upon the seven hills of Rome as eternal and everlasting; 
they thought that their government must last and their sys- 
tem prevail, but it did not. So, as I see it, we need to have 
not only faith in God, but also, as the Senator has suggested, 
we need to apply good works along with our faith. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. I just came into the Chamber; I have 
heard these lamentations about socialism and communism 
and gained the impression that they were right here in 
Washington. I have heard it said that they are in this De- 
partment and that Department. Will the Senator be good 
enough to specify? I should like to know where they are. 
I do not know any Communists. Perhaps they are here. If 
they are, I should like to meet one. I never have met one. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator, if he is directing 
his remarks to me, that if he has not found some Socialists 
and Communists in the United States, I am surprised at 
knowing of his insatiable desire to learn. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I dislike very much to disagree with the 
Senator from Indiana, but I could tell him of one Depart- 
ment in Washington that is socializing and communizing 
citizens who were born in this country. All he has to do 
is to go to the Indian Bureau, and he will find that Bureau 
communizing to perfection, as much as could be done else- 
where outside the boundaries of our country. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I do not wish to be diverted from the sub- 

ject. I desire neither to discuss nor introduce extraneous 
subjects. 
Mr. MINTON. I merely thought perhaps the Senator 
could name some of the Departments where communism 
exists. I myself do not know about them; I have heard 
talk about them, and I, for one, thought the Senator might 
have the specifications or a chart. 

Mr. KING. I do not know that I made reference to any 
such Department, but I have no doubt that in some of the 
Departments the Senator will find activities that are not 
consistent with our form of government. 

Mr. President, before these interruptions I was referring to 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was about to refer to the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart 
(247 U. S. 251), in which the Supreme Court held invalid 
an act of Congress which undertook to deny the facilities 
of interstate commerce to those employing child labor in 
violation of a Federal act. There was nothing harmful in 
the products themselves; they were legitimate articles of 
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commerce. There was nothing unwholesome about them; 
they were not contraband; they were not diseased; they 
could not in any way contaminate the commerce of which 
they were a part, they were quite as useful for the purposes 
of sale and consumption as though they had been pro- 
duced by adults. Accordingly, the Supreme Court an- - 
nounced a doctrine as old as the Constitution itself when 
it held that since Congress could not directly prohibit or 
regulate the labor of children in local employments, it could 
not accomplish that regulation by denying to violators the 
use of the facilities of interstate commerce. 

Turning attention again to the proposed legislation, is it 
not obvious that the bill is fatally defective from still 
another standpoint, that of the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States? The Supreme Court in 
the Butler case declared that the 1933 act— 

Invades the reserved rights of the States. It is a statutory plan 


to regulate and control agricultural production, a matter beyond 
the powers delegated to the Federal Government 


In discussing the tenth amendment in the Butler case, 
the Court stated: 

From the accepted doctrine that the United States is a Gov- 
ernment of delegated powers, it follows that those not expressly 
granted, or reasonably to be implied from such as are conferred, 
are reserved to the States or to the people. To forestall any sug- 
gestion to the contrary the tenth amendment was adopted. The 
same proposition, otherwise stated, is that powers not granted 
are prohibited. None to regulate production is given, and there- 
fore legislation by Congress for that purpose is forbidden. 

The Government attempted to defend the 1933 act by 
arguing that its controls were purely voluntary. As is well 
known, the Court rejected this artifice, pointing out that the 
1933 act not only was illegal because it purchased compliance, 
as this bill seeks to do, but because it in fact imposed com- 
pulsions through the expedient of conferring or withholding 
unlimited benefits, which the Court showed was in fact the 
power to coerce or destroy. But, of course, the present bill 
does not content itself with so-called voluntary features. 
The power to coerce or destroy is made more manifest by the 
provisions of the bill, which I have discussed above, relating 
to national quotas in all the covered commodities. Indeed, 
in the case of tobacco and rice, no provision whatever is made 
except for compulsory quota restrictions. The drafters of the 
bill have apparently elected to stake their all upon the hope 
that the Supreme Court will completely disregard all of its 
previous decisions, both majority and minority, and uphold 
the more drastic features of a bill in the face of the Butler 
case which rejected provisions less severe. 

But the bill, in my opinion, is unconstitutional not only 
because it has no constitutional basis on which to rest but 
also because of the enormous delegation of power which it 
vests in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I shall now briefly discuss the second basic constitutional 
question which, as I see it, involves the unlawful dele- 
gation of powers to the Secretary of Agriculture as well as 
to the farm committees which are provided for in the bill. 
I have indicated some of the powers which would be vested 
by the bill in the Secretary. Briefly summarizing, he may 
fix not only normal yields and base acreages for all farms 
throughout the breadth of the country producing the covered 
commodities, but he may, in addition, establish the so-called 
ever-normal granary, he may declare the percentage of acre- 
age to be diverted from production, he may order farmers to 
engage in such soil, farming, and dairying practices as he 
sees fit, he may require the storing under seal of a percentage 
of every farmer’s yield, he may establish national quotas and 
individual farm marketing quotas, he may decree the per- 
centage of farm land to be planted in products for home 
consumption. But that is not all. He may, in his own dis- 
cretion, suspend national and individual quotas if he believes 
that a national emergency, a drought, a war, or any other 
condition impels him to do so. He may, pursuant to this 
power, increase marketing quotas in any area (sec. 21). 
Even the imposition of penalties for violation of the bill can, 
in effect, be suspended by him because of the provision that 
suits to recover such penalties may not be begun by the 
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United States District Attorney until after the Secretary of 
Agriculture has made a certification requesting such prose- 
cution. 

Under this bill he will possess authority to determine when 
a man shall be prosecuted and he will be able to prevent a 

man from being prosecuted by certifying to the Attorney 
General, though the law has been violated, that he does not 
want the violator prosecuted. 

Moreover, he is given broad powers to demand books and 
records from farmers and their purchasers, the failure to 
keep records and make reports being made a misdemeanor 
by the terms of the bill (sec. 22). I have shown that he 
is given untrammeled power over the terms of office and 
tenure of the Surplus Reserve Corporation officials and that 
through this power he may spend as he pleases, though no 
one knows how much, It has been estimated as high as 
$1,000,000,000, but certainly $500,000,000 authorized by the 
Soil Conservation Act and all amounts that may be neces- 
sary to establish parity and to set in operation this hundred- 
million-dollar corporation, with authority to impose obliga- 
tions which the Government guarantees up to $500,000,000. 
The Secretary of Agriculture may also pay farmer commit- 
tees for their services without restrictions as to budgeted 
amounts, 

I confess to some surprise that Senators are willing to 
confer almost unlimited power upon a Federal agency— 
authority to impose upon the people a vast army of em- 
ployees whose compensation must be paid by the farmers 
and by the people at a cost of millions of dollars annually. 
The farmers and the producers will be subject to constant 
surveillance and policies of regimentation, which in the end 
will prove oppressive and dangerous. As I read the bill the 
salaries, per diem and expenses of this great army will be 
fixed and determined by the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
representatives. 

None of his expenditures is subject to approval or pre- 
auditing by the General Accounting Office of the United 
States. The so-called standards to guide the Secretary in the 
determination of base acreages, normal yields, normal sup- 
ply, parity payments, diversion of acreage, marketing 
quotas, are found, upon examination, not to be standards 
at all in any true sense of the word. For example, as the 
report of the Senate Agriculture Committee itself points out, 
allotments of national and individual farm quotas are to be 
“equitably adjusted among the individual farms within a 
local administrative area according to tillable acreage, type 
of soil, topography, and production facilities.” I quote that 
from page 3 of the committee report. Nor can an ag- 
grieved farmer obtain any adequate judicial redress from 
an unjust allotment. The bill carefully states that “the 
review by the court shall be limited to questions of law, and 
findings of fact by the reviewing officer when supported by 
substantial evidence shall be conclusive.” (Section 60d.) 
Even a brief scrutiny of the definitions contained in section 
61 of the bill reveals that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be authorized to base his findings of parity prices, normal 
yields, reserve supply levels, and ever-normal granary upon 
such data as to him seemed good and sufficient, or without 
regard to any data whatever. He may reject part or all. 
He may say the evidence is adequate or inadequate. He is to 
be the sole judge to determine the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the evidence or the facts presented. 

I submit that there has never been a proposal before the 
Senate containing a broader and more unconfirmed dele- 
gation of power to any administrative officer in times of 
peace. 

An examination of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Schechter and in the Panama 
Refining Co. cases clearly indicates that if the measure be- 
fore us becomes law and reaches the Supreme Court of the 
United States its invalidity will be declared. 

Referring to the less drastic delegation of power in the 
Schechter case, Justice Cardozo, a great judge and a great 
liberal judge, se ee eee ee, 
declaring that such attempted delegation of authority could 
not be sustained. He stated: 
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This Court bas held that delegation may be unlawful 

the act to be performed is definite and single, if the necessity, 
time, and occasion of performance have been left in the end to 
the discretion of the delegate. * * * Here, in the case before 
us, is an attempt at delegation not confined to any single act nor 
to any class or group of acts identified or described by reference 
to a standard. Here, in effect. is a roving commission to inquire 
into evils and, upon discovery, to correct them. 


Again, in the Panama Refining Co. case, the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, speaking for eight 
Justices, condemned the wide powers vested in the Presi- 
dent under section 9 of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Like the sections of the pending bill vesting the power 
to proclaim marketing quotas, section 9 of the Recovery Act 
purported to authorize the President to pass a prohibitory 
law. The Chief Justice pointed out that that act did not set 
up a standard for the President’s action and did not require 
any finding by the President in the exercise of the authority 
to enact the provisions. He concluded that Congress had 
not declared in what circumstances the contemplated acts 
Should be forbidden and that the President was, in effect, 
left without standard or rule, to deal with the prohibitions 
as he pleased. The sole dissent was based upon the view 
that the petitioners were never in jeopardy and, therefore, 
had no standing in court to seek an injunction. 

By the terms of the proposed bill, a national quota may 
not become effective unless by referendum two-thirds of the 
farmers producing the given commodity vote for the quota. 
I have pointed out that in effect there is a compulsion upon 
cooperators to vote favorably for a referendum on pain of 
losing substantial benefits under their adjustment contracts 
if they fail to do so. 

However, I wish at this point to discuss the constitutional 
feature of the proposal even assuming that such a referen- 
dum would represent the free choice of the participants. 
The question is whether the power vested in the farmers 
producing a certain commodity to suspend the operation of 
the quota does not involve an unlawful delegation of law- 
making power to private citizens. 

The clearest analogy may be found in the Carter case, in 
which the Bituminous Coal Act of 1935 was invalidated. On 
the feature I am about to discuss there was no dissenting 
voice raised. That act delegated the power to fix maxi- 
mum hours of labor and minimum wages to the producers 
of more than two-thirds of the annual tonnage production 
for the preceding calendar year and more than one-half of 
the mine workers employed. The Court pointed out that 
the effect of this delegation of power was to subject the 
dissenting minority to the will of the majority and that 
the power conferred upon the majority was in effect the 
power to regulate the affairs of an unwilling minority. The 
Court said: 

„ * This is legislative delegation in its most obnoxious 
form; for it is not even delegation to an official or an official body, 
presumptively disinterested, but to private persons whose interests 
may be and often are adverse to the interests of others in the same 
business. The record shows that the conditions of competition 
differ among the various localities. In some, coal dealers 


among themselves. In other localities they also compete with 
mechanical production of electrical energy and of natural gas, 


their conflicting and even antagonistic interests. The difference 
between producing coal and regulating its production is, of course, 
fundamental. The former is a private activity; the latter is neces- 
sarily a governmental function, since, in the very nature of things, 
one person may not be entrusted with the power to regulate the 
business of another, and especially of a competitor. And a statute 


poration v. United States, 295 U. S. 537). 


I submit that precisely the same considerations apply in 
connection with the present bill. In the same way as in the 
case of coal, the conditions of competition differ among vari- 
ous localities. Farmers compete among themselves, just as 
they compete with substitute products. Some of the farmers 


will favor the quota, others oppose it, and it should be noted 
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particularly that the referenda to be conducted under the 
terms of the proposed bill are not weighted in accordance 
with production or acreage but that a farmer producing a 
commodity on 5 acres has an equal vote with a farmer 
producing the same commodity on 5,000 acres. 

I therefore conclude that the proposed bill is unconstitu- 
‘tional (a) because it is not a true or proper exercise of the 
commerce power, (b) the bill involves a perverted use of the 
welfare power, and (c) the bill unlawfully delegates powers 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the farmer committees. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] in 
his discussion of the pending bill referred to a number of 
cases in which what might be denominated local-option 
policies or measures were cited in support of his contention 
that they gave support to the so-called referendum provi- 
sions of the pending bill. 

I have examined the cases referred to, and I respectfully 
insist that they are not in point. The cases referred to 
relate largely to zoning ordinances, statutes providing for 
the creation of irrigation districts, and so forth. 

State court decisions upholding the validity of local-option 
laws, zoning ordinances, and statutes providing for the cre- 
ation of irrigation districts, which are to become effective 
only upon the vote of a certain percentage of residents, 
landowners, or other persons affected by the legislation 
furnish no authority in support of the referendum provisions 
of S. 2787. In the first place it is well settled that in dis- 
tributing its governmental powers a State has considerably 
more freedom than the Congress has. A State may, for 
example, confer legislative and judicial powers upon the 
same governmental agency and, as Mr, Justice Holmes said 
in Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line (1908) (211 U. S. 210, 225): 

We shall assume that when, as here, a State constitution sees 
fit to unite legislative and judicial powers in a single hand, there 
is nothing to hinder so far as the Constitution of the United 
States is concerned. 

Mr. Justice Hughes expressed somewhat the same thought 
in Crowell y. Benson (1932) (285 U. S. 22, 57), when he said, 
with respect to the question as to whether “the Congress 
could completely oust the courts of all determinations of 
fact by vesting the authority to make them with finality in 
its own instrumentalities or in the executive department”: 

In this aspect of the question the irrelevancy of State statutes 
and citations from State courts as to the distribution of State 
powers is apparent. A State may distribute its powers as it sees 
fit, provided only that it acts consistently with the essential 
Gemands of due process and does not transgress those restrictions 
of the Federal Constitution which are applicable to State au- 
thority. 

In the second place, it should be borne in mind that al- 
though it is a well-settled principle of constitutional law that 
the power conferred upon the legislature to make laws can- 
not be delegated to any other body or authority, an excep- 
tion has been recognized in the case of the delegation of 
powers by the States to local governments, including counties, 
cities, towns, road and school districts, and the like. Wil- 
loughby says in this connection: 

The courts have held, as to this, that the giving by the central 
legislative body of extensive lawmaking powers with reference to 
local matters to subordinate governing bodies being an Anglo- 
Saxon practice, antedating the adoption of the Constitution, and 
the right of local self-government being so fundamental to our 
system of politics, our constitutions are, in the absence of any 


express prohibitions to the contrary, to be construed as permitting 
it. (The Constitutional Law of the United States, 2d ed., p. 1636.) 


It should also be borne in mind that the courts have made a 
distinction between State statutes providing for a special 
referendum with respect to matters of local concern, such as 
the local-option laws, and those providing for a general 
referendum with respect to proposed legislation which is to 
be operative, if approved by the people, throughout the State. 
The former have been sustained as a delegation of local gov- 
erning while the latter have in many instances been held in- 
valid as an improper delegation of legislative power. In this 
connection Willoughby says: 


* * + It may be said that the weight of authority would seem 
to be against the validity of statutory provisions for the submis- 
sion to the electorate of the State of the question as to whether a 
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measure shall or shall not become law. In answer to the point that 
the lawmaking power was not thus transferred, but simply the 
operation of the statutes in question made dependent upon the 
happening of a particular event, namely, the approving vote of the 
pecple, the court of New York, in Barto v. Himrod, said: “It is not 
denied that a valid statute may be passed to take effect upon the 
happening of some future event, certain or uncertain. But such a 
statute, when it comes from the hand of the legislature, must be 4 
law in praesenti to take effect in futuro. * * * The event or 
change of circumstances on which a law may be made to take 
effect must be such as, in the judgment of the legislature, affects 
the question of the expediency of the law—an event on which the 
expediency of the law, in the judgment of the lawmakers, depends. 
On this question of expediency the legislature must exercise its 
own judgment definitely and finally. * * * But in the present 
case no such event or change of circumstances affecting the ex- 
pediency of the law was expected to happen. The wisdom or 
expediency of the free-school law, abstractly considered, did not 
depend on a vote of the people. If it was unwise or inexpedient 
before that vote was taken, it was equally so afterward. The event 
on which the act was made to take effect was nothing else than the 
vote of the people on the identical question which the Constitution 
makes it the duty of the legislature itself to decide. The 
government of the State is democratic and it is a representative 
democracy, and in passing general laws the people act only through 
their representatives in the legislature. 

In a footnote Willoughby adds: 

While, as indicated, direct legislation laws of a general charac- 
ter have at times been held unconstitutional, special referendum 
or local option laws have been held valid, the point being taken, 
among others, that at the time the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions were adopted measures of this character were generally 
recognized as proper and construed to provide for delegation of 
local governing rather than legislative powers. Thus Cooley, sum- 
ming up the argument upon this point, says: “It has already been 
seen that the legislature cannot delegate its power to make laws; 
but fundamental as this maxim is it is so qualified by the customs 
of our race and by other maxims which regard local government 
that the right of the legislature, in the absence of authorization 
or prohibition, to create towns and other inferior municipal or- 
ganizations and to confer upon them the powers of local govern- 
ment, and especially of local taxation and police regulation (liquor 
laws, etc.) usual with such corporations, would pass unchallenged. 


The legislature in these cases is not regarded as delegating its 


authority, because the regulation of such local affairs as are 
commonly left to local boards and officers is not understood to 
belong properly to the State, and when it interferes, as some- 
times it must, to restrain and control the local action there should 
be reasons of State policy or dangers of local abuse to warrant 
the interposition” (Constitutional Limitations, 7th ed., p. 264). 
In the earlier cases (Wales v. Belcher, 3 Pick 508; Godden v. 
Crump, 8 Leigh 120; Burgess v. Pue, 2 Gill 11) general referendum 
laws were sustained: since the decision of the Delaware court in 
1847 (Rice v. Foster, 4 Harr. 479) the general practice, as indicated 
in the text, has been to hold them void as a delegation of legis- 
lative power (The Constitutional Law of the United States, 2d 
ed., pp. 1651-1652). 

It is submitted that no proper analogy can be drawn 
between an act of Congress which requires a referendum 
even of a limited class of persons and a State statute which 
provides for a special referendum with respect to matters of 
local interest, for in the nature of things any act of Con- 
gress must be of general scope. On the other hand, there 
would seem to be a decided similarity between the provisions 
of a State statute requiring a general referendum to be held 
to determine whether the statute is to become effective and 
the referendum provisions of S. 2787; and, in view of the fact 
that State statutes of that type have been generally held to 
be invalid from a constitutional standpoint on the ground 
of an improper delegation of legislative power, it would seem 
to follow logically that the referendum provisions of S. 2787 
would be eaually defective on that ground. 

Mr. President, another phase of the question under con- 
sideration is worthy of attention. It is assumed by some 
persons that whenever difficulties are encountered in eco- 
nomic or industrial fields the Government has full author- 
ity to deal with the situation through legislation or other- 
wise. In other words, that the Government is to be a cure- 
all for the disappointments and problems encountered in 
life; but the fact is overlooked that the Government must 
and does operate through individuals who are as other per- 
sons having their failings and imperfections. It may he 
that groups or individuals can be found who are sufficiently 
wise and omniscient to fix normal yields and base acreage 
for every farm in the country without at the same time 
freezing production at inefficient levels, deterring the free 
natural movement and expansion of farm production. It 
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may be that such individuals can be found who are wise 
enough to conquer the natural forces sufficiently to main- 
tain the ever-normal granaries without creating an arti- 
ficially high and burdensome price level for the consumer. 
This apparently is the assumption of the authors of the bill, 
for the Secretary of Agriculture would receive enormous 
powers not only to control production but to eliminate the 
rights of each man in the use of his land and property, 
directly and indirectly fix prices, create huge new tax 
burdens, and spend vast sums of money as his whim and 
conscience may dictate. If a man or group of men can be 
found who are wise enough to use such powers without cre- 
ating more evil than good, a new milestone has been reached 
in the march of bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, as indicative of what might be called the 
“blind faith” of the people in the omnipotence and omnis- 
cience of Congress, I invite attention to the fact that hun- 
dreds and, indeed, thousands, of laws have been enacted by 
Congress ostensibly to improve economic and industrial con- 
ditions, many of which have been wholly ineffective, and some 
of which have proven to be harmful to those who expected to 
be benefited, and injurious to the country as a whole. I have 
before me a volume of 375 closely printed pages containing 
statutes passed by Congress since 1920 dealing with agriculture 
and with various forms of relief. Many of these measures were 
driven through Congress by farm and other organizations 
under the belief that they would solve agricultural problems 
and bring prosperity to the farmer. The fact is that many of 
them, including the so-called Federal Farm Board, were 
costly experiments, and brought no relief to agriculture or 
to the country. The number of statutes enacted by the 
Federal Government alone exceeds 50,000, and the States 
and municipal bodies have filled hundreds, if not thousands, 
of volumes with their laws, ordinances, and regulations. It 
is evident that the efforts to cure all economic and indus- 
trial ills by legislation and Executive orders and proclama- 
tions have failed to accomplish the results desired. It has 
been said that we are cursed with too many laws and op- 
pressed by too many law-enforcing agencies. Notwithstand- 
ing the disappointing results of legislation to solve farm 
problems, it is now insisted that another measure, more far- 
reaching and more drastic, be enacted. 

The bill before us deals with only a few agricultural com- 
modities, and we may expect demands for additional legis- 
lation dealing with other agricultural products, including 
vegetables and perishable fruits. Indeed, an eloquent ap- 
peal was made a few days ago by one of the Senators from 
Florida to broaden the bill so as to include fruits and vege- 
tables. 

It requires no imagination to foresee the insurmountable 
obstacles to be encountered in dealing with and controlling 
all products of the soil. It would require rules and regula- 
tions, laws and regimentation, hateful and oppressive, and a 
vast army of Federal agents, the cost of which would exceed 
$100,000,000 annually. 

As stated, the bill before us would entail a burden upon 
the taxpayers of the United States amounting to perhaps a 
billion dollars annually. Congress will be required at the 
regular session to lay heavier burdens upon the people in 
order to raise this stupendous sum. I am glad to know that 
the President has indicated his opposition to any appropria- 
tion other than that provided under the Soil Erosion Act. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I have heretofore stated, that 
this measure, with its cumbrous, uncertain, and oppressive 
features, will prove most disappointing to the farmers of 
our country. I am unwilling to confer upon the Secretary 
the tremendous power provided in this bill or to authorize the 
Boards and Agencies that will be created to aid in its en- 
forcement. The bill is not in the interest of the farmers, 
but of bureaucrats, office holders, and those individuals who 
will be upon the Government pay rolls. 

I might add in passing that the Government has not been 
niggardly in its appropriations in behalf of agriculture. I 
exhibit to the Senate a statement submitted to me at my 
request by the Secretary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration, which shows large appropriations made for agri- 
culture, 


The statement comes from the statistical and economic 
division of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and in- 
dicates the loans to agricultural financing institutions, and 
so forth, from February 2, 1932, to November 24, 1937, in- 
clusive. The amount of loans authorized are shown to be 
$2,260,715,353.92, and the amount disbursed $1,337,463,467.85. 
In addition, the Corporation, as of November 24, 1937, had 
outstanding conditional agreements to make loans to agri- 
cultural institutions upon performance of specified conditions 
amounting to $75,000,000. 

The second page of the statement shows allocations to 
other governmental agencies in connection with agriculture 
between the dates referred to. These total $613,885,778.64, 
from which disbursements were made totaling $515,344,933.56. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator the figures as to the 
amount loaned to industry? 

Mr. KING. I have not. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. Are the loans to which the Senator has 
pops loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. KING. I stated that the figures given were sent to 
me by the secretary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. McGILL. What was the character of the loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 

Mr. KING. I will put the statement in the Recorp. It 
contains the information sought by the Senator. I sik 
permission to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The matter referred to will be found at the end of Sena- 
tor Kinc’s remarks.) 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Hon. D. D. Beli, upon my request, has 
furnished me, under date of November 26, a statement of 
expenditures primarily for agricultural aid for the fiscal 
years 1933-37. The statement shows nonrepayable expendi- 
tures, as follows: 


Expenditures primarily eee aid for the fiscal years 


[In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 


Total nonrepayable__............ 


1 Excess of credits, eae burban 1 
—— — peso lor = nt projects of approximately 
These expenditures 455 82.884.000, 000. In addition there 

were repayable expenditures primarily for agricultural aid 
for the fiscal years 1933-37 amounting to 8652,00, 000. The 
statement also shows loans primarily for agricultural aid 
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between the years mentioned amounting to $290,000,000. 
The grand total of the appropriations shown in the state- 
ment of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget is 
$3,826,000,000. 

The statement further shows that there were appropri- 
ations of $1,555,000,000 for activities of the Department of 
Agriculture not primarily related to agricultural aid and not 
included in the figures which I have submitted. 

These statements indicate that appropriations were made 
by the Federal Government for the aid of agriculture be- 
tween the dates mentioned of approximately $5,000,000,000, 
of which $652,000,000 are repayable. 

In the light of these facts it cannot be said that the Gov- 
ernment has been niggardly in making contributions in aid 
of agriculture. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Unless the Senator has the figures, per- 
mit me to say that through the years 1935 to 1937, inclusive, 
the farmers received $2,041,795,000. At the same time the 
total Federal tax collections were $15,000,000,000. In other 
words, one-seventh of all the money collected in Federal 
taxes went to the farmer; and that, of course, is outside of 
the regular, normal operations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. In this connection, would it not be well 
to put into the Recorp, in order that we may have a clear 
picture, the amount of loans made to other industries— 
manufacturing concerns, banks, railroads, and all other in- 
dustrial concerns? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator desires to place those statistics 
in the Recorp, I have no objection, but not as part of my 
remarks, because they are not pertinent to my remarks. I 
have not the slightest objection to the Senator putting them 
in as part of his speech. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the investigations of the Senator 
from Utah, did he find out how much the American people 
had paid to manufacturing, to industry, as a result of the 
tariff, say since 1934, the same period to which the Senator 
has referred? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have discussed the tariff 
question upon many occasions when it was before the Sen- 
ate. It is not now before us and I shall not be diverted 
from the subject under consideration to discuss extraneous 
matters. Permit me to say, however, that I have been an 
opponent of our tariff policies. The Democratic position 
for many years called for a tariff for revenue only, but it 
has been departed from and many Democrats seem to be as 
devoted to protection as are Republicans. If my friend is 
interested in determining whether a protective tariff is de- 
sired, let him go to the textile manufacturing plants in his 
own State, and the various manufacturing plants in the 
Northern and Southern States, and propose to repeal all 
tariff duties, and see what kind of a reception he will 
obtain. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not desirous of taking off the 
tariff. I think the tariff is necessary in many cases; but 
when the Senator from Utah makes the statement that the 
Government spends so many billion dollars to help the 
farmer, I should like to know and put in the Recorp, if I 
may, what the American farmer and, in fact, what the 
American people pay to industry as a tribute—not to the 
Government but directly to industry. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator desires as a part of his speech 
to show the benefits that the American people, including the 
farmers, haye derived from the tariff, I have no objection. 
I may state to him, however, that for years among the 
strongest advocates of the protective tariff were the farmers 
of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and other States. Agriculture 
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was a strong supporter of the Republican Party and the pro- 
tective-tariff system. I am not now arguing the tariff ques- 
tion and make no comment upon the wisdom or evil of 
protection. If my friend, who has spoken at length upon 
this bill, desires to speak again upon the evils or the benefits 
of the protective tariff, he may do so to his heart’s content, 
and I shall not say him nay. I desire to proceed and con- 
clude as soon as possible, and I shall not be drawn into a 
discussion of the tariff question to suit my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that when the Coal 
Act of 1935 was pending in Congress, Congress was urged 
to pass the legislation despite reasonable doubts as to its 
constitutionality. A yardstick was thus to be supplied, and 
the Supreme Court was to indicate how many inches make 
a yard. Although a new legislative procedure was to be 
introduced, the chief objection of many to the passage of a 
law about which reasonable doubts existed consisted in the 
fact that the legislators had taken an oath to obey and 
support the Constitution. For this purpose legislators, like 
members of the executive department, are agents of the 
people. I am told that some teachers in our public schools 
now refuse to take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States. Perhaps there are other citizens who do 
not like to take the oath of allegiance to our country. 

Can it be said that the sworn duty of a legislator should 
be more lightly regarded than the duty of the business 
agent handling purely commercial affairs for his principal? 
How would public opinion regard the conduct of a business 
agent who lightly disregards the scope of his authority and 
justifies his breach of trust by saying, “If I have committed 
a crime, the courts will ultimately, in due course, tell me so.” 

One hears discussion about mandates. It must never 
be forgotten that the Constitution of the United States is 
a mandate whose sanctity the legislator is sworn to uphold. 
Some so-called mandates are based upon the fancy and 
imagination of those who claim them, and not infrequently 
when no issues have been presented to the people for deci- 
sion. As was so well said by that great authority upon 
constitutional law Thomas M. Cooley: 

+ è © Legislators have their authority measured by the Con- 
stitution; they are chosen to do what it permits, and nothing 
more, and they take solemn oath to obey and support it. When 
they disregard its pos. they usurp authority, abuse their 


they have confirmed by an oath. 
they are in doubt whether it does not violate 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad the Senator has not for- 
gotten the teachings of his great preceptor. I exempt the 
authors of the bill from the statement I am about to make, 
but I have talked with many Senators about the bill, and 
even those who say they will probably vote for it without 
exception have stated that they have very serious doubts 
about its efficacy and its constitutionality. Does the Senator 
mean, in quoting our old friend Judge Cooley—because he 
was my friend, too—that Members of the Senate are actually 
called upon to exercise judgment, and to follow their con- 
victions regarding the relationship of the pending bill or 
any other measure to the Constitution? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am unwilling to pass judg- 
ment upon my colleagues. Each Senator must determine 
for himself what course to pursue and, of course, square his 
conduct with his own conscience. Speaking for myself, if I 
believed a measure to be unconstitutional I would regard it 
to be my duty to vote against it. I would feel that I was 
doing a disservice to my country if I voted for a measure 
which I believed to be unconstitutional because of some 
advantage or some supposed exigency. 

It is asserted by some persons that the courts have not 
given due weight to congressional findings of fact or to the 
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judgment of Congress that laws are constitutional. But how 
can the courts be expected to honor the opinion of legisla- 
tors on these matters if the Executive and Congress should 
join in disregarding questions of constitutionality and enact 
laws with the inevitable effect, and one might almost say 
with the specific purpose, of passing along to the courts alone 
the task of supporting the Constitution of the United States? 
No pressure upon the legislature should be great enough to 
justify such an evasion of solemn duty. 

Mr. President, owing to interruptions and compelled de- 
tours because of questions asked by Senators, I have con- 
sumed more time than had been my purpose. Being con- 
vinced that the measure before us will fail to carry out the 
promises made in its behalf and that it is pregnant with 
evils and repercussions which will follow for an indefinite 
period, I have felt constrained to oppose the bill. It is un- 
democratic, coercive, and at variance with the philosophy 
upon which our Government rests and the views of those 
who laid the foundations of this Republic. I recognize the 
zeal and earnestness of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Pore] and the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] 
which they have manifested in the consideration of the bill. 
I cannot help but regret that they have exhibited so much 
zeal in a cause which I regard as harmful to our country. 

Before concluding, I desire to have inserted in the RECORD 
several paragraphs from a statement addressed to the Mem- 
bers of Congress under date of November 30, 1937, by Mr. 
Fred Brenckman, the Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Grange. As the Senators know, the National Grange 
has occupied for many years an honored position among 
agricultural organizations. The statement condemns the 
provisions relating to compulsory control, quotas, and penal- 
ties, which it declares violate all the best traditions of Ameri- 
can democracy. ‘The statement further declares it to be the 
opinion of the Grange that both the House and Senate bills 
should be referred back to the committee and stripped of 
their compulsory features. I ask to have the parts referred 
to inserted in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 


There being no objections, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


To the Members of Congress: 

However, we are strongly of the opinion that the new legisla- 
tion should be based on the idea of voluntary cooperation on the 
part of the farmers, rather than compulsory control on the part 
of the Government. It should be clearly understood that under 
no circumstances does the Government have the right to use the 
word “must” when it comes to telling the farmers of the country 
how much or how little they should produce of any particular 
cop or how much or how little they should place upon the mar- 

ket. There can be no such thing as a majority, under the guise of 
a referendum, dictating to a minority in matters of this kind. 

The provisions relating to compulsory control, quotas, and pen- 
alties contained in Senate bill 2787 violate all the best traditions 
of American democracy. If this bill should be enacted, it would 
lay the basis for perhaps 100,000 lawsuits in the agricultural 
States of the country every year. So far from being a help in the 
solution of the farm problem, there is justification for saying that 
the enactment of this measure would further complicate the situa- 
tion and render the plight of the farmer more desperate than 
ever. 

It should be remembered that Congress has a 9 
regarding the constitutionality of legislation that is enacted, 
well as the Supreme Court. oF innit EAEKO gn Sk DA BA 
should pass and in due time the Supreme Court, in the perform- 
ance of its sworn duty, should declare it to be unconstitutional, 
it would simply furnish an excuse for certain elements to raise 
a hue oy that would resound throughout the agricultural 
the e 


and 
2 of the 
memy of the farmer. That would not be fair to the Supreme 
Court, nor would anyone be benefited by it. 

In the opinion of the National Grange, both House and Senate 
bills should be referred back to committee and stripped of their 
compulsory features. In planning a long-time program for agri- 
culture, we should not begrudge the time nor the patience that is 
necessary to make it sound, workable, and constitutional. 

Yours sincerely, 


country to the effect that the Supreme Court is 


Tue NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I also ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in my remarks an edito- 
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rial appearing in the Washington Post under date of 
December 1, 1937, entitled “Two Dangerous Farm Bills.” 
Before permission is granted, I should like to read the 
concluding paragraph of the editorial: 


In brief, the bills now before Congress would impose upon the 
country a system of agricultural control that would do credit to 
Nazi Germany or Communist Russia. If agriculture is forced into 
such a strait jacket, it will be oniy a matter of time until similar 
regimentation is extended to industry and labor. Such a system 
is inherently antagonistic to democratic principles and practices, 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, December 1, 1937] 
TWO DANGEROUS FARM BILLS 


There are many differences in detail between the House and 
Senate farm bills, but in —— to their general purpose and the 
character of the control methods they are discouragingly 
alike. The Senate bill is conceded to be more drastic because the 
control measures are stricter and penalties for noncompliance more 


over agriculture by compulsory limitations of acreage and estab- 
lishment of marketing quotas for four basic crops—cotton, wheat, 
Ostensibly the compulsory control proposed 
y the compulsory con features of the legis- 
lation are subject to a referendum vote of the farmers concerned. 
But as Representative ANDRESEN said in course of the House 
debate, of the cotton provisions, no grower could afford 
to stay out and thus lose the benefit payments and subsidies 
promised him under the 
The scope, complexity, and bewildering detail of the farm bills 
pass description. Intelligent debate is necessarily limited to a 


That, 
is a tendency likely to have unfortunate results. It 
inclines legislators to ju the farm-control plan not from the 
national viewpoint but from that of narrowly provincial and 
selfishly short-sighted special-interest groups. 

This attitude is obviously dangerous, for it diverts attention 


the curtailment of basic crops, ignoring the fact that this method 
of control has been shown to be ineffective. Both bills would 
confer upon the regulatory authorities powers calling for the gift 
of 8 well as 9 knowledge. 
the guise of a soll- conservation plan, it is proposed to 
gine liana or A ˙ ok Sateen eas 
crops to other uses by rewards and threats of punishment. The 
pays OUE IE Ban not been appraised by those who devised 
ts effects are, of course, unforeseeable, However, insofar 
aim of raising prices of our leading export crops is achieved, 
it i onvas SE TOFA Pree OE. WUY SPEDE ITON LOER OF Ae 
mar . 
Moreover, the belief that agricultural output can be regulated by 
acreage control ignores one of the chief determinants of the 
size of a crop—the weather. Natural forces cannot be relied upon 


their estimates, their activities would be a dow! apart blessing. 

The major issue is whether the farmers of the United States 
want to subject themselyes to the decrees of a group of bureau- 
crats who tell them how much and what to plant, how much to 
sell, and how much to store. This substitution of official orders 
for independent initiative is not the American way of doing things 
and is quite likely unconstitutional. It is a system based upon 
the belief that a few men in authority know better than the 
many engaged in active nongovernmental pursuits how to direct 
and control the economic processes of the Nation. It assumes 
that the adjustments made under a relatively free system of pro- 
duction and exchange are inferior to political control. 

In brief the bills now before Congress would impose upon the 
country a system of agricultural control that would do credit to 
Nazi Germany or Communist Russia. If agriculture is forced into 
such a strait jacket, it will be only a matter of time until similar 

tation is extended to industry and labor. Such a system is 
inherently antagonistic to democratic principles and practices. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there appeared in the Evening 
Star on the 27th of November last an editorial entitled 
“Coercing the Farmer,” which analyzes the pending bill and 
demonstrates its coercive and punitive provisions. I ask 
permission to have this editorial inserted in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 
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COERCING THE FARMER 


Without undertaking to prejudge the constitutionality of the 
farm bill now under consideration in the Senate, it should be 
pointed out that the proposed measure embodies provisions that 
find no sanction in the Supreme Court decision of last year in- 
validating the old Agricultural Adjustment Act. The questionable 
provisions of the present bill may be eliminated from the final 
draft of the law, but a first reading of the measure indicates that 
they are inextricably woven into the basic theory of the recom- 
mended legislation. 

Among other reasons, the old A. A. A. was declared unconsti- 
tutional by a 6 to 3 vote of the Court because it sought to 
compel all farmers to abide by crop restrictions. This was not 
attempted directly, but through the device of granting cash 
benefits to those farmers complying with the restrictions and by 
withholding them from those who did not. It was contended the 
legislation was not coercive because farmers could elect not to 
comply if they wished, but of this, Associate Justice Roberts, 
speaking for the majority, said: “The power to confer or with- 
hold unlimited benefits is the power to coerce or destroy. * * * 
This is coercion by economic pressure. The asserted power of 
choice is illusory.” 

But the present measure indulges in no such niceties. Its funda- 
mental purpose of compulsion is frankly stated. First, the act 
calls for a referendum of farmers who, for example, grow wheat. 
They will be asked to state whether they want the Government 
to fix quotas limiting the quantity of wheat each can raise in 
return for cash benefits. If two-thirds of the farmers vote in 
the affirmative the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to fix 
the quotas and, should any farmer exceed his quota, he becomes 
guilty of an unfair agricultural practice. This, of course, applies 
as well to the one-third who voted in the negative and to those 
who did not vote at all. To make these potential dissenters con- 
form, the act makes it the duty of the proper United States 
district attorney to sue a farmer marketing wheat in excess of 
his quota to recover the penalty prescribed by the act—50 percent 
of the parity price of any wheat so sold. In addition, farmers 
must furnish cards showing they have not exceeded their quotas, 
and should they fail to do so, they may be subjected to a fine of 
not more than $100 for each offense. 

The Supreme Court, since rendering the A. A. A. decision, has 
adopted a more liberal view of the powers that may be exercised 
by the Federal Government. But it seems almost fantastic to 
hope for approval of the punitive provisions of the new act from 
the five Justices still on the bench who vetoed the original legisla- 
tion, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I also ask to have inserted in 
the Record at this point an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star on the 25th of last November entitled “The 
Puzzling Farm Bill.“ The article is by Mr. Mark Sullivan. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, November 25, 1937] 


THE Puzziinc Farm Brut—Measure Is HELD ALMOST BEYOND UN- 
DERSTANDING, BUT A. A. A. Has SUGAR-COATED PLAN 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


The farm-control bill has been introduced. It is before the 
Senate. I have a copy in my hands. 

The bill contains 97 pages of about 270 words each—about 
27,000 words. That is a lot of words. When the reading clerk of 
the Senate was rattling the bill off on Tuesday, I did not time him. 
Two hundred words a minute would be a fairly rapid pace. If 
the reading clerk was hitting it up at that rate, the reading would 
take upward of 2 hours, (Incidentally it was observed that after 
the reading clerk had been going for 20 minutes there were just 
10 Senators, out of 96, on the floor, and practically all seemed to 
have occupations or preoccupations other than listening to the 
bill.) 

But the reading clerk was just reading the bill, just pronouncing 
the words. He was not trying to understand it. At least I don't 
think he could have tried to understand it—if he did, I apologize. 
To read the bill and understand it would take more than 2 hours, 
I have been at it more than 2 hours, and I have hardly made a 


beginning. 
SOME REMARKABLE PROVISIONS 


I am tempted to say that no one understands the bill. But I 
can’t say that. It is clear that the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, or some of them, understand it, and are to 
be congratulated for their hard work and Here and 
there throughout the original draft (as written, I presume, by 
some New Dealer in Triple A) are with lines drawn 

h them. Those are provisions which the Senate committee 
would not accept. 

Almost one-tenth of the 27,000 words is devoted to “Marketing 
quotas for wheat and corn.” I have read this part carefully. But 
reading what this bill says is not enough to understand fully what 
is being attempted. For this bill is tied up with the soil-conserva- 
tion laws and with other laws. But within the part of the present 
bill dealing with wheat and corn are some remarkable provisions. 

What A. A. A. is after is control of farming, of all farms, and 
all farmers. They are after Government control; the same type 
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of control that is practiced in Germany, Russia, and Italy. But 
they know Congress at this stage won't give them arbitrary con- 
trol over the farmer. So they have rigged up a device which they 
call a referendum. 

They will conduct a referendum of farmers who raise wheat. 
The question will be in effect, “Do you want the Government to 
dictate to each of you how much wheat you may raise for sale 
on your own farm, and penalize you if you raise more?” 


SUGAR-COATED REFERENDUM 


Only, of course, the question will not be phrased quite so can- 
didly as that. The whole thing will be sugar coated. To get the 
farmer to vote yes,“ he will be promised something. The bill 
provides that if the farmer will accept a quota the Government 
will make cash payments to him and loan money to him. But 
ro quotas, no . (Triple A has other ways of persuading farmers 
to vote “yes” and accept quotas which there is not space to 
describe here.) 

Very well. Two-thirds of the farmers vote “yes.” 
I quote the pending bill: 

“The Secretary shall * * + fix the quantity of the com- 
modity (wheat) which may be marketed from the farm.” 

Now they’ve got the farmer hooked. Every farmer—not merely 
the ones who voted “yes,” but all of them. They have all got to 
accent quotas, no matter how they voted or whether they voted 
at all. 

So what happens? The Secretary puts a quota on me; tells me 
how much wheat I am allowed to raise. Not the Secretary in 
person, you understand—it’s done through someone having au- 
thority from him. I wish it were the Secretary in person. I wish 
Mr. Wallace would come around to my farm in Pennsylvania. I 
know him well and get along with him fine. If he will come 
around and deliver my quota card in person, I'll give him a good 
farm dinner. And wouldn't that be a surprise to his stomach? 


UN-AMERICAN TACTICS 


All right. Mr. Wallace comes around to my farm and notifies me 
I can raise so much wheat and no more. 

This strikes me as un-American. I say: “Go chase yourself. I'll 
raise as much wheat as I feel like—you can't dictate to me!” 

“I can’t, hey? replies Mr. Wallace. “You just wait Il see you 
later in Federal court.” And Mr. Wallace walks down the lane 
looking the way a man of natural kindliness looks when he tries 
to be a dictator and doesn't really like the role. 

Where do I get that about “Federal courts”? It’s right there in 
the bill. It rests on two provisions. The first says: 

“It shall be an unfair agricultural practice for any farmer * * è 
to market wheat * * * in excess of his farm-marketing 
quota * . 

And for this “unfair agricultural practice” I can be haled into 
court. Read the provision, section 22 (c) of the bill: 

Whenever the Secretary has reason to believe that 
any farmer has engaged in any unfair agricultural practice * * * 
and so certifies to the appropriate district attorney of the United 
States, it shall be the duty of the district attorney * * * 
institute a civil action in the name of the United States for the 
recovery of the penalty payable with respect to the violation.” 

WAY TO LAND IN COURT 

And there is still another way by which you can find yourself in 
court, criminal court. That is section 22 (e): 

“Farmers engaged in the production of wheat * * * shall 
furnish such proof of their acreage, yield, storage, and market- 
ing + * in the form of records, marketing cards, re- 
ports * * or otherwise as may be * + prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary. Any farmer failing to furnish such 
proofs * * * shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $100.” 

That is part of what the wheat portion of the crop-control bill 
provides. The provisions about other crops are similar. I think I 
have stated it accurately. If I have made any error, I hope Mr, 
Wallace or his alert publicity men will correct me. The country 
needs to know just what is in this bill and just what it means. 
We want to know now, before the bill is passed. 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL], 
during my remarks, inquired as to the character of the 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. I 
stated that I had a communication from the Secretary show- 
ing the loans to agricultural financing institutions, and so 
forth, and then obtained permission to insert the statement 
in the Record. It is as follows: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, November 29, 1937. 
Hon. WILLI H. Krno, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KING: In response to your telephone request, I 
inclose two statements, one regarding loans to agricultural financ- 
ing institutions, etc,, and the other regarding allocations to other 
governmental agencies in connection with agriculture, both state- 
ments covering the period from February 2, 1932, when the Cor- 
poration was organized, to November 24, 1937, inclusive, 


Sincerely yours, 
G. R. Cooxser, Secretary. 


Thereupon— 
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Loans to agricultural financing institutions, eto. (from Feb. 2, 1932, to Nov. 24, 1937, inclusive) 


Class 


Loans 

Loans to joint-stock land banks 
Loans to agricultural credit corporations — 
Loans to livestock credit corporations 
Loans for financing exports of agricultural surpluses a 
Loans for financing agricultural commodities and livestock.. 


Total, agricultural financing institutions, et 


8 S Sas 


P 


PETTE 


636, 000. 00 2 $387, 236, 000. 00 p 850, 541. 94 
259, 000. 00 9, 250, 000. 00 250, 000. 00 
840, 452. 48 173, 243, 640. 72 178, 243, 640. 72 
412, 664. 99 688, 129, 910. 40 661, 737, 228. 83 
500, 000. 00 3, 300, 000. 00 3, 300, 000, 00 
221, 572. 68 17, 979, 621. 38 15, 904, 845. 33 
120, 867. 59 5, 643, 618. 22 5, 544, 90 J. 44 
511, 327. 88 12, 971, 598, 69 12, 884, 874. 69 
370, 955. 22 20, 224, 586. 66 20, 177, 690, 67 
85, 851, 513. 08 19, 484, 491. 78 18, 508, 022. 30 
710, 709, 964. 33 | 1, 337, 463, 467.85 | 1, 295, 396, 835, 92 


Amount 


g 
i 


1 Excludes repayments unallocated, pendi 1 as of Nov. 24, 
2 megan Aen 618,000 representing ‘refinan 


of loans previously oars by the Corporation to Federal land banks for different individual amounts, but in the same 


3 In add, addition. the Corporation as of Nov. 24, 1937, had outstanding conditional wn, rare to make loans to agricultural institutions, upon the performance of specified con- 


ditions, as follows: To a joint-stock land bank, $2,000,000; and to Commodity Credit Corporation, $75,000,000. 


Allocations to other governmental agencies in connection with 
agriculture (from Feb. 2, 1932, to Nov. 24, 1937, inclusive) 


Secretary of Agriculture for crop loans 
Sae ce of regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations (reallocated from amount origin- 
to Secretary of Agriculture, 

$37,000,000 held in revol fund)_ 
Governor of Farm Credit Administration (re- 


200, 000, 000. 00 
3, 108, 278. 64 
13, 777, 500. 00 
1100, 000, 000. 00 


200, 000, 000. 00 
3, 108, 278. 64 
12, 636, 652. 92 
2, 600, 000. 00 


'$200,000,000 original allocation reduced by re- 
eae map — Mortgage Corpo- 


145, 000, 000.00 | 145, 000, 000. 00 


55, 000, 000. 00 
97, 000, 000. 00 


allocated to land bank commissioner) 55, 000, 000. 00 
originally alloca’ o). 


Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Stock. 


1 Of this amount, $2,600,000 was disbursed and the remaining $97,400,000 was 
canceled. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, while the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] was speaking, he suggested that I place in 
the Record, in my own time, such facts and figures as I 
might have with reference to the cost to the American people 
of the protective tariff. 

Since discussing the matter a while ago I have obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture certain data showing 
that during the 4 year 1933-36 the value of goods manu- 
factured in this country was around $40,000,000,000 annually. 
Assuming that only one-half of these goods were protected 
by tariffs, and that the effective rate was only one-fourth 
the value of the goods, the total cost of the tariff to the 
American people would be $5,000,000,000 annually. During 
the 4-year period this would amount to $20,000,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to have a quorum 
present in order that I may submit a unanimous-consent 
request. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Byrnes King 
Ashurst Capper Gibson La Follette 
Bailey Caraway Gillette Lee 
Bankhead Chavez Glass Logan 
Barkley Clark Graves Lonergan 
Bilbo Copeland Green McAdoo 
Borah Davis Harrison McCarran 
Brown, Mich Donahey Hatch McGill 
Brown, N. H. Hayden McKellar 
Bulkley Ellender Hitchcock McNary 
Bulow Frazier Johnson, Calif. Miller 


Murray Overton Schwartz Truman 
Norris Pittman Schwellenbach Van Nuys 
Nye Pope Sheppard ‘alsh 
O'Mahoney Russell Thomas, Utah 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I send to the desk certain 
amendments to the pending bill, and ask that they be 
printed and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amendments were ordered 
to be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to 
be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the debate on the farm 
bill has proceeded now for some 2 weeks. It has been a very 
careful, intelligent discussion of the bill, and has been of a 
generally high order. However, I think the time has arrived 
when we ought to seek to enter into some understanding 
about limitation of debate. I have conferred with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, the minority leader [Mr. McNary], and the 
proposal which I shall make is acceptable to him. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that during the 
further consideration of the bill, beginning on Monday when 
the Senate reconvenes, no Senator shall speak more than 
once nor longer than 30 minutes on the bill, nor more than 
once nor longer than 15 minutes on any amendment thereto. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course that means “any 
amendment pending or that may be offered thereto.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any amendment, whether it 
is pending or not. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to have coupled with that the 
further provision that we shall meet during that time at 12 
o’clock noon rather than 11 o’clock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is not necessary to 
make that a part of the unanimous-consent agreement. I 
shall agree to that, and propose no change in that program 
without consulting the Senator and finding whether or not 
it is agreeable. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have conferred with Sen- 
ators on the Republican side, and have found the proposal 
generally acceptable. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier] wishes to make a speech which will probably take 
him longer than the time allowed by the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I wich to suggest to him and to 
the able Senator from Kentucky that the proposal might 
be made applicable at 3 o’clock on Monday. The Senator 
from North Dakota could obtain the floor at 12 o’clock on 
Monday and begin his address at that time. 

5 5 mor like to have a word from the Senator from North 
ota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 


„| tucky yield to me? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
Mr. FRAZIER. I expect to speak on Monday if I can 
obtain the floor, or at some time during the first part of the 


| 
| 
| 
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week, and shall probably take longer than an hour. Up to 
the present time those who are in full agreement, or prac- 
tically so, with the administration bill are the ones who 
have occupied the bulk of the time in this debate. It seems 
rather early for a limitation to be placed on debate. The 
committee amendments have not been disposed of. Some 
amendments in the nature of substitutes have been pro- 
posed, one by the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] 
which contains many good features. It seems to me that a 
limitation of 15 minutes on that amendment would be unfair 
would not give sufficient time properly to expiain it and 
debate it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator will recall 
that the proponent of the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute argued it at length, occuping practically 1 full 
day in the discussion of the subject. I think everyone un- 
derstands what his amendment in the nature of a substitute 
is. I do not know the necessity for discussing it at great 
length. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, the amendment I am proposing 
is in the form of a substitute, and practically constitutes an- 
other bill. Other Senators have not devoted any time to 
discussing the amendment, because it has not as yet been 
offered and really placed before the Senate. It could not be. 
Therefore, I feel that the limitation suggested would be too 
great a limitation to be placed on discussion of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course, under the parlia- 
mentary situation, the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute could only be offered after the pending bill is per- 
fected. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that he 
might well incorporate in the unanimous-consent agreement 
a limitation of 30 minutes on the bill and 30 minutes on the 
substitute. That would take care of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I shall agree to a limitation of 
an hour on the substitute, but not less than that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the Senator realizes that under 
the agreement I propose, if it should be entered into, any 
Senator would have 45 minutes’ time. He would have 30 
minutes on the bill and 15 minutes on any amendment 
thereto; and if he wanted to use his entire time to make an 
address, he would have 45 minutes. I have no desire to 
shut off debate on the substitute. I especially do not want 
to cut off the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] or the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer], or any other Senator. 
If the unanimous-consent agreement shall be entered into, 
I am willing to have it take effect at some convenient hour 
on Monday. Would the Senator from North Dakota be will- 
ing that it be effective at 2 o’clock? If the Senator from 
North Dakota secures the floor on Monday, I am willing that 
he shall have the floor until 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask whether 
that suggestion is acceptable to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it can never be determined 
beforehand how long a speech is going to take, because the 
Senator having the floor never knows how many questions 
are going to be asked. With respect to speeches made on 
the pending bill, so far a great many questions have been 
asked. Questions asked during addresses have consumed 
considerable time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that the proposed arrangement will give the Senator 244 
hours if he wants to use that time—2 hours before the rule 
goes into effect, and then 30 minutes on the bill. He could 
occupy the floor for that time continuously if he wished to 
do so. Then he would have 15 minutes on any amendment. 
It seems to me that would be ample time. I hope the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota can get along with that amount of 
time. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Lez] that more time should be given 
for discussion of a substitute, such as his substitute, is a 
good one. Other substitutes may be offered. I do not know. 
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Fifteen minutes is hardly long enough for the discussion of 
a substitute. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, could we agree to have an hour 
for discussion of the bill, and 30 minutes for discussion 
of amendments? That would be, at most, an hour and a 
half limitation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that in order to accommodate those who want to discuss the 
Senator’s substitute, that would, it seems to me, provide 
more time than ought now to be taken on the bill and on 
each amendment by each speaker. I am willing to exempt 
the 30-minute and 15-minute provision the substitute that 
will be offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, and a little 
later on, when amendments are out of the way and he pro- 
poses to offer his substitute, to confer with him with respect 
to some suitable limitation on the discussion of his substitute, 
if that is satisfactory. That will leave it open for further 
consideration later. 

Mr. LEE. As applied to the substitute? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEE. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state my request in this form: 

I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier] may be recognized on Monday when 
the Senate convenes; that at the conclusion of his speech 
and during the further consideration of this bill no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than 30 minutes on 
the bill or more than once nor longer than 15 minutes on 
any amendment, and that this agreement shall not apply to 
the substitute to be offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. LEE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEE. Should not the words “amendments thereto” 
be inserted at the end of the proposed agreement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can work that out. 

Mr. LEE. Could we not exempt the amendments to the 
substitute as well as the substitute itself, and then the Sen- 
ator and I have a conference regarding that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will exempt the substitute, and, of 
course, if the substitute is exempted it exempts any amend- 
ments that may be offered to it. I think the Senator and 
I can work out an agreement about that. 

Mr. LEE. Very well. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, may I ask if the proposal 
of the Senator from Kentucky contemplates that further 
amendments or further substitutes may not be presented 
during the course of the debate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it does not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
proposed agreement would apply to any amendments pend- 
ing or any that may be offered. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think I have no objection, 
but, just for the sake of accuracy and a perfect understand- 
ing of the proposed agreement, may I ask that it be reported 
by the clerk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Official Reporter will 
read the proposed agreement suggested by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The Official Reporter read as follows: 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state my request in this form: I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] 
may be recognized on Monday when the Senate convenes; that at 
the conclusion of his speech and during the further consideration 
of this bill no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer 
than 30 minutes on the bill or more than once nor longer than 
15 minutes on any amendment, and that this agreement shall not 


apply to the substitute to be offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. LEE], 


Mr. LEE. I should like to have the agreement amended 
by adding the words “or amendments thereto.” 

Mr. McNARY. The usual form, of course, is to have the 
agreement apply to any pending amendment or any amend- 
ment that may be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so stated. 

Mr. McNARY. I want that incorporated in the agreement. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It is perfectly satisfactory to incorpo- 
rate it in the agreement, but it is not necessary, because any 
Senator has a right to offer an amendment at any time 
until the final conclusion of the bill; and the agreement 
would apply to all amendments that may be offered as well 
as to any that have been offered previously. However, it is 
all right to put it in the agreement, so that no one can mis- 
understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands it is 
proposed to have the agreement include any amendment 
that may be on the table or any amendment that may be 
proposed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; any amendment that may be on the 
table or any amendment that may be proposed until the 
final disposition of the bill, That is always understood. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether the proposed agreement would preclude discussion 
of a motion to recommit, if one should be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The agreement would not 
apply to such a motion at all. 

Mr. McNARY. There is no limitation on such a motion 
proposed by the agreement. 

Mr. President, just one further inquiry. There may be 
other substitutes proposed. My attention has been called to 
that situation by a number of Senators. Does the agree- 
ment as now framed include just one substitute or does it 
include any that may be offered? I am propounding the 
inquiry, Is the agreement limited to the one substitute that 
has been suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma or does 
it include other substitutes that may be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the agreement would be limited to the one exception. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as I proposed it, the ex- 
emption in the agreement was limited to the substitute to 
be offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], and it 
was so stated. I did not anticipate that any additional sub- 
stitute was to be offered. The substitute of the Senator from 
Oklahoma is the one which has been under discussion. Of 
course, if we leave the language open to all manner of sub- 
stitutes, we will not get very much of an agreement to limit 
debate. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, yes, Mr. President. Iam advised there 
may be other substitutes offered; perhaps two; and Senators 
who may propose them should have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for their presentation. They may or may not be 
offered, but no one wants to agree to a proposal that will 
deny them the opportunity of presenting their views. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will, for the time being, modify my re- 
quest so as to exempt all substitutes that may be offered. 
We may be able to agree as to any proposed substitutes 
later on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair 
thought the Senator from Kentucky intended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I did not have that in mind. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEE. Would that include the amendments to all sub- 
stitutes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the exemption of the substitutes 
automatically exempts the amendments to them, because 
the proposal is to limit the debate on amendments to the 
bill, and amendments to any substitute cannot be considered 
as amendments to the bill. I think we can enter into a 
satisfactory agreement about that later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 


agreement is entered into. 
The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


unanimous consent, that the Senator from 22870. 
Dakota Mr. yan] be recognized on Monday (December 6, 1937 
when the Senate convenes; that at the conclusion of his 
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that this agreement shall not apply to any substitute that may 
be proposed for the bill (December 4, 1937). 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

REGULATION OF PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF SUGAR—TREATY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the first business in order on the calendar. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Executive T, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
first session, an international agreement regarding the regu- 
lation of production and marketing of sugar and an annexed 
protocol concerning transitional measures, signed at London 
on May 6, 1937. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, as I announced 
yesterday, I wish to have considered Executive T, which is 
an international sugar agreement. The purpose of the 
agreement is to establish and maintain a proper relationship 
between supply and demand for sugar in the world market 
as recommended by the World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference in 1933 on the principle that such regulation should 
be equitable both to the producers and the consumers. 

Mr. President, when this treaty was referred by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Senate for its consideration 
and ratification, there were just three minor objections to 
the treaty. Those three objections have now been met. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Does the Senator desire to have action 
upon the treaty this afternoon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; I think there will be no ob- 
jection to it. After the Senator has heard a statement rela- 
tive to the three minor objections that were made to the 
treaty, I think he will find that no Member of the Senate 
is opposed to its ratification. It will probably take only 
10 minutes to consider it. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I may say to the Sena- 
tor that while I understand the committee has offered a 
reservation which is generally satisfactory there has been 
some discussion among Members who are interested in the 
production of sugar in the United States with respect to an 
additional reservation. Personally, I have not had an op- 
portunity to go into that, and I have had no opportunity to 
discuss it with the Senator from Utah; and although I am 
advised by the Senator from Kentucky that the Senator 
from Utah gave notice yesterday that he was going to call 
this treaty up today, unfortunately, I was not present. So 
I should like to request that the treaty be allowed to go 
over until the next meeting of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, I have no objection 
to submitting to that request. I am wondering, though, if 
the additional reservation could not be disposed of today. 
I imagine it has to do with the last sentence of paragraph 
(a), article 9, on page 6 of the treaty, beginning with the 
word “If.” 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The reservation I have in mind would 
have to do with the last sentence of paragraph (a) of article 
9 on page 6. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is the one, and I was going 
to refer to that. It is the only objection that has been 
brought up. If the Senator wishes to prepare a reserva- 
tion, or if, after the statement I shall make, he thinks a 
reservation is necessary, it would be perfectly in order to 
present it this afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Perhaps it would be well for me to 
await the statement of the Senator, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire if there is any particular reason why this treaty 
should be considered on Saturday afternoon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I had no intention of having it 
considered on Saturday afternoon; but the treaty was put 
on the calendar last summer and an announcement was 
made by me, as chairman of the subcommittee which con- 
sidered this treaty, that one of the objections to the con- 
sideration of the treaty at that time was that it should await 
the enactment of a sugar bill, because the theory of the 
treaty is based upon quotas, and the Jones-Costigan Act 
was based upon quotas, and until there was a renewal of 
the Jones-Costigan Act, or until some measure was passed 
to take its place, that we should not act upon the treaty. A 
sugar bill was enacted late in the last session, but no action 
has as yet been taken in regard to the treaty. The Senate has 
now been in session for 3 weeks and we have been waiting 
for a chance to have the treaty considered. 

The reason we should speedily act upon this treaty is that 
there are provisions for setting up a council which is to 
direct the international free-sugar market, and the treaty 
should be acted upon by the end of the present month. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think the Senator has 
stated a very good reason for the haste in reference to the 
treaty, but I ask for myself, although I do not want to ask 
it as a personal matter at all, that the treaty go over until 
early next week. Having now rested this long on the Execu- 
tive Calendar of the Senate without action, 2 or 3 days 
more will probably make no difference. By that time we 
may all be familiar with it and able to pass upon it with the 
clarity the Senator from Utah desires. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I could not object to that sug- 
gestion. I should like to have the Senator from California 
suggest a time next week when the treaty may be consid- 


ered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I suggest Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. x 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Would the Senator name either 
one of the two days? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of course we have the 
farm bill pending. I am not in charge of that on the floor 
of the Senate. It may be that consideration of the farm 
bill will occupy our time and attention for several days and 
until very late in the afternoon. If the Senator can ar- 
range to take up the treaty on Tuesday or Wednesday I shall 
be perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I shall be ready Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, the question which is in my mind has 
to do with the disposition of any deficiency in the quota 
from the Philippine Islands. The treaty provides that if 
the quota of the Philippine Islands is reduced below 800,000 
tons of raw sugar and 50,000 tons of refined sugar, all of 
that deficiency, whatever it may be, shall go to foreign coun- 
tries. Obviously, under the language of the treaty, if the 
quota from the Philippine Islands were eliminated entirely, 
the entire amount would have to be distributed to foreign 
countries. 

When the sugar bill was under consideration Senators 
from the State of Florida and the State of Louisiana on the 
floor of the Senate urged an expansion of the quotas al- 
lowed in the sugar bill to those two States. The beet-pro- 
ducing areas of the United States also feel that they should 
be permitted to expand their production. 

I feel that a provision of the treaty which definitely re- 
quires that the United States shall surrender its entire quota 
to foreign countries is deserving of further consideration. 
Therefore, I should like to have the time between now and 
Tuesday or Wednesday to go into the matter, and I think 
other Members of the Senate should also have that oppor- 
tunity. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CoPELAND] has just sug- 
gested sotto voce that Puerto Rico might be interested in 
having a portion of the quota that may be diverted from the 
Philippine Islands. The same thing might be said of Hawaii, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator presents rather 
an important question about which I know nothing. I do 
not want to delay the Senator from Utah in his desire to 
take up the treaty. I suggest Tuesday or Wednesday, if that 
will give ample time to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it will. I should be perfectly 
agreeable to taking up the treaty Wednesday, let us say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It occurs to me, in view of the fact that 
the Senate may probably want to conclude consideration of 
the farm bill as early next week as possible, and to do that 
we may possibly hold our sessions late in the afternoon, that 
it is unwise to agree now on what day an executive session 
should be held to consider the treaty unless there is some 
emergency that would require that it be disposed of before 
the farm bill is disposed of. For that reason we had better 
not attempt at this time to fix a definite day next week on 
which an executive session shall be held which may involve 
@ long discussion that might make it necessary to adjourn 
the legislative session to go into executive session earlier than 
we otherwise would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We might arrange for its 
consideration at the next executive session that is held. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That would probably be Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That will depend on the condition of the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am entirely in sympathy with 
the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from California. 
The matter has been before us as a committee, and if we can 
write a suitable reservation I should be in favor of such a 
reservation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The treaty has been here a long time and 
ought to be disposed of promptly. At the same time I do 
not want to enter into an agreement that might interfere 
materially with the legislative program, as might happen if 
we should now agree to hold an executive session for any 
definite day next week. I think the matter can be worked out 
so that we can have an executive session probably by the 
middle of the week, but I would rather leave it that way 
than right now to fix a definite day, if that is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is perfectly satisfactory to me 
if we leave it in this way, that we shall consider the treaty 
at an executive session, not before next Tuesday upon getting 
a signal from our leader, the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
BARKLEY), 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is agreeable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The treaty will be passed 
over with that understanding. The clerk will state the next 
business in order on the Calendar. 


PROTECTION OF LITERARY AND ARTISTIC WORKS 

The Cuter CLERK. Executive E (73d Cong., 2d sess.), a 
convention for the protection of literary and artistic works, as 
revised and signed at Rome June 2, 1928. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire that the treaty go 
over. 

Mr. DUFFY, Mr. President, will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I am always glad to yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DUFFY. This treaty was on the Executive Calendar 
for the greater portion of the last session. It was ratified 
by the Senate and that action was rescinded and the treaty 
was placed again on the calendar at my request. I have 
agreed with certain persons interested, who desire to pro- 
pose or suggest a possible reservation, that the treaty shall 
not be taken up before the 15th of this month. With that 
understanding there is no possibility of it coming up prior 
to that time, and I shall not ask for its consideration prior 
to that time. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The treaty will be passed 
me The clerk will state in order the nominations on the 

endar, . 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters heretofore on the calendar, reconsidered and 
restored to the calendar December 1, 1937. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask that those nomina- 
tions, being nominations of postmasters in West Virginia, 
go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nominations will be 
passed over. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry other nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that nominations of postmasters on the calendar, other 
than those in West Virginia, be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations referred to are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE TO POSTMASTERS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a few days ago there 
was reported to the Senate from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads a very important bill dealing with 
the extension of the Civil Service System to the appointment 
of postmasters. A report has been filed by the majority 
of the committee, and the views of a minority of three and 
the views of a minority of one were likewise filed. The 
divergent views present a rather clear-cut issue as to 
whether or not the old patronage system shall be restored 
to the appointment of postmasters or whether the efforts 
which have been going forward for almost a generation to 
put the appointment of postmasters upon a strictly merit 
basis shall be successful. There is a great deal of public 
interest in the matter and for that reason I ask unanimous 
consent that the report of the majority of the committee and 
the respective minority views be printed at length in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report (1296) and the re- 
spective minority views referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 1296, 75th Cong., 2d Sess.] 
AMENDING THE LAW RELATING TO APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 
Mr. McKetiar, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, submitted the following report to accompany S. 3022: 
Post Offices and Post Roads Committee of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3022) to amend the law relating 
to appointment of postmasters, having considered the same, beg 
leave to report said bill back to the Senate with the recommen- 
dation that it be amended as hereinafter set out, and, upon being 
so amended, the committee recommend that said bill do pass. 
Ew amendments recommended by your committee are as 

OWS: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out the word “June” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “July”. 

On page 1, line 11, after the word “filled”, insert the following 


words and e “as hereinafter provided,“ 
, line 2, after the word “law”, strike out the colon 


On page 2, line 7, after the words “the President” insert the 
following words “may reappoint, by and with the advice and 


On page 2, line 10, Sten act Gan INIS Son nate 

On page 2, line 11, after the word “Commission” strike out the 
word “forthwith”, 

On page 2, lines 14 and 15, after the word “to” strike out the 
words “the Postmaster General, who shall thereupon submit the 
name of one of the three highest eligibles to”. 

page 2, line 16, Fw. ĩͤ APPONERE Sa 
in Heu thereof the words “who shall 
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es 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23. 
‘ollows 


“SEC. -class shall be held and con- 
sidered ‘inferior officers’ under the Federal Constitution and shall 


Also on page 2, line 17, after the word 
is 
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uam, Hawaii, Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Samoa) 
Postmaster General shall request the Civil Service Commission 
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shall certify the results thereof to the Postmaster General, who 
shall appoint one of the three to fill the vacancy. 
No person appointed to a vacancy in the office of postmaster of 
the fourth class as the result of an open 

soy eae EE E R O ROTO yet ay rieevi 
laws. E E OR nn er 
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bill as reported is as follows:) 


(The 
[S. 3022, 75th Cong., 2d Sess.} 
[Report No. 1296] 
[Omit the part in black brackets and insert the part printed 
in italic) 


making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, and for other purposes,’ approved [June: [June] July 12, 
1876, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 39, sec. 31), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 6. All vacancies hereafter occurring in the offices of post- 
masters of the first, 8 and third classes shall be filled as 
by appointment by the President, by and 


postmaster 
of the first, second, or third class as the result of (1) death, (2) 
resignation, (3) removal, (4) retirement, or (5) expiration of term, 
Ethe Postmaster General may recommend to] the President [the 
appointment of] may reappoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the incumbent, [if there be one, or the ap- 
pointment by promotion of] or, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, he may appoint a classified civil-service employee [in 
PO TEIE VASBYT aN office, or the] serving in the post 
office in which the vacancy occurs 
President, directly or through the Postmaster General, may request 
the Civil Service Commission [forthwith] to hold an open com- 
petitive examination to test the fitmess of applicants to fill such 
vacancy and the Civil Service Commission 


thereupo 
the name of one of the three highest eligibles to] the President 
[for appointment] who shall appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, one of the three highest eligibles to fill the 
vacancy [unless it is established to the President’s satisfaction 
that the character or residence of such eligible, or other cause, 
es him for appointment. Postmasters of the fourth class 
shall be appointed and may be removed by the Gen- 
eral, by whom all appointments and removals shall be certified 
to the General Accounting Once 
“Sec. 2. Postmasters of the fourth class shall be held and con- 
sidered inferior officers under the Federal Constitution, and shall 
be appointed by the Postmaster General. Whenever a vacancy oc- 
curs in any office of postmaster of the fourth class for which the 
annual compensation is $500 or more (except offices in Alaska, 


shall certify the results thereof to the Postmaster General, who 
shall appoint one of ie three ns ogres eligibles to fill the vacancy. 
No person appointed to a vacancy in the office of postmaster of 
the jourth class as the result of an open competitive examination 
shall be removable except for cause as provided in the civil-service 
oe The Postmaster General shall notify eee eee, 
Nee of all occurrences of vacancies in, and appointments to, all 

Shou Cf garehe 

Your committee further reports: 

For a number of years there has been a more or less determined 
effort made by the Civil Service Commission to obtain control of 
the appointment of first-, second-, and third-class postmasters in 
the United States. There has been a great deal of propaganda in 
behalf of this proposal. In these circumstances it is necessary to 
give the history of the appointment of postmasters in the United 
States. Up until the act of July 12, 1876, ali postmasters of all 
classes were appointed by the President by and with the consent 
of the Senate. 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


The statute of 1876 with reference to the appointment of post- 
masters reads as follows: 

“Postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall be ap- 
pointed and may be removed by the President by and with the 
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advice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold their offices for 
4 years unless sooner removed or suspended according to law; 
and postmasters of the fourth class shall be appointed and may be 
removed by the Postmaster General, by whom all appointments and 
removals shall be notified to the General Accounting Office (39 
U. S. Code 31).” 

It will be noted that Presidential postmasters are to be appointed 
by the President by and with the consent of the Senate and fourth- 
class postmasters are to be appointed by the Postmaster General. 
Prior to 1917 the nominations of Presidential postmasters were 
made by the President without any assistance from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. As a matter of fact, when it was decided which of 
the applicants for any particular office was to be selected, the nomi- 
nations were sent up to the Senate without reference to or con- 
sultation with the Civil Service Commission. In 1917 President 
Wilson issued an Executive order which provided that when a 
vacancy occurred in the position of postmaster at any office of the 
first, second, or third class, as the result of death, resignation, 
removal, etc., that the Postmaster General should certify the fact to 
the Civil Service Commission which shall forthwith hold an open 
competitive examination to test the fitness of the applicants and 
that when the results of the examination had been certified to the 
‘Postmaster General he should submit to the President the name 
of the highest qualified eligible for appointment to fill the vacancy. 
This Executive order which was dated March 31, 1917, was amended 
April 13, 1920, to provide for the selection of a veteran if one had 
made an eligible rating instead of the highest eligible, this selec- 
tion to be optional. This order was again amended October 8, 
1920, to provide that the vacancy could be filled by the nomination 
of some person within the classified civil service who had the 

qualifications. 

Executive orders were issued by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover, and in each instance these orders provided for the selec- 
tion of one of the three highest eligibles. The text of the Execu- 
tive orders issued by Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson are as 
follows: 

“EXECUTIVE ORDER 
“Schedule A, subdivision V, paragraph 4, of the Civil Service Rules 


Isiand, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan.’ 
Z ROOSEVELT. 


“THe Warre Houses, November 30, 1908.” 


— 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Schedule A, subdivision VII, paragraph 4, of the Civil Service 
Rules is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“4. All employees on star routes and in post offices of the third 
and fourth classes, other than postmasters of the fourth class ex- 
cept those in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Samoa.” 

The regulations governing the appointment of of the 
fourth class shall be amended so as to provide that all appointments 
at offices where the compensation is $500 or more shall be made 
from a certification of three names instead of one, and where the 
compensation is less than $500 all appointments shall be made on 
the recommendation of post-office inspectors after personal investi- 
gation in the manner prescribed for making appointments in the 
States of Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Wm. H. Tarr. 

THe Warre House, October 15, 1912. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The Executive orders of November 30, 1908, and October 15, 1912, 
bringing the positions of postmasters of the fourth class into the 
competitive classified service, are hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“No person occupying the position of postmaster of the fourth 
class shall be given a competitive classified status under the pro- 
visions of said orders unless he has been appointed as a result of 
open competitive examination, or under the regulations of Novem- 
ber 25, 1912, or of January 20, 1909, or until he is so appointed. 

“At any post office of the fourth class where the present post- 
master was appointed otherwise than as above set forth, appoint- 
ment shall be made in accordance with the regulations approved 
November 25, 1912, as amended this date; and for this purpose the 
Civil Service Commission shall hold an open competitive examina- 
tion for each such office having an annual compensation of as 
much as $180, such examinations for all such post offices to be 
held by States as requested by the Postmaster General; provided 
that in the event that for any such examination less than three 

apply, the Civil Service Commission may in its discretion 
authorize selection in accordance with the provisions of the regu- 
tations as amended this date governing selections for appointment 
to offices having annual compensation of less than $180; and in 
like manner the regulations of November 25, 1912, as amended 
this date, shall be applied to each office where the annual com- 
tion is less than $180 and where the present incumbent was 

appointed otherwise than as above set forth.” 

Wooprow Wow. 

TRE WETTE House, May 7, 1913. 

Two Executive orders have been issued by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the first one permitting the selection of any one of 
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the three highest eligibles and the last one, dated July 20, 1936, 

requiring that the applicant attaining the highest eligible rating 

be nominated. It reads as follows: 
EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 7421, JULY 11, 1936 

“By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 1753 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 631), 
by the act of July 12, 1876 (U. S. C., title 39, sec. 31), and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is hereby ordered that whenever a 
vacancy occurs in the position of postmaster in any office of the 
first, second, or third class as the result of (1) death, (2) resigna- 
tion, (3) removal, or (4) expiration of term, the following pro- 
cedure shall be observed, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), and the rules 
and regulations made pursuant to the said act insofar as such 
provisions may be applicable: 

“SECTION 1 (a) The Postmaster General may recommend to the 
President the appointment of the incumbent, or the appointment 
by promotion of a classified employee in the Postal Service in the 
vacancy office, provided either such incumbent or such classified 
employee is found eligible by the Civil Service Commission by 
noncompetitive examination; or 

“(b) Upon request of the Postmaster General, the Civil Service 
Commission shall forthwith hold an open competitive examination 
to test the fitness of applicants to fill such vacancy and shall 
certify the results thereof to the Postmaster General, who shall 
thereupon submit to the President for appointment to fill the 
vacancy the name of the highest eligible unless it is established 
to the satisfaction of the Civil Service Commission that the char- 
acter or residence of such eligible disqualifies him for appoint- 
ment. This procedure shall be followed in all examinations an- 
nounced by the Civil Service Commission subject to the date of 
this order. 

“Sec. 2. No person may be admitted to the examination pro- 
vided for in section 1 hereof unless he has been a bona fide patron 
of the office for which a postmaster is to be appointed, for at least 
1 year immediately preceding the time fixed for the close of re- 
ceipt of applications. 

“Sec. 3. No person who has passed his sixty-seventh birthday 
shall be appointed acting in any office of the first, 
second, or third class unless he is already in the Postal 
nor shall any such person, except as in section 4 hereof, 
be admitted to any examination which may be held for any such 
office under the provisions of section 1. 

“Src. 4. In all examinations held under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 hereof, the age limit prescribed in section 3 shall be waived 
as to candidates who are entitled to military preference as a result 
of service in the World War, the Spanish-American War, or the 
Philippine Insurrection, and in rating the examination papers of 
such candidates the Civil Service Commission shall add five points 
to their earned ratings and make certification to the Postmaster 
General in accordance with their relative positions thus required. 
The time such candidates were in the service during such wars may 
be reckoned by the Commission in making up the required length 
of business experience. 

“Sec. 5. This order supersedes all prior Executive orders affect- 
ing or relating to the appointment of postmasters to post offices 
1593 first, second, and third classes. (Promulgated July 20, 

“6. APPLICATION OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


“The provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended 
(secs. 69 -a to 708-a of title 5, Executive Departments, Government 
Officers, and Employees), apply to postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes who become 70 years of age before the effective 
date of said act, as well as to those who became 70 years of age 
after that date ((1927) Op. Atty. Gen. 309). 


“7. POSTMASTER AS OFFICER 

“Postmaster is an officer under the United States within a State 
constitution forbidding such officers to hold State office (State er 
rel. Wimberly v. Barham (1931), 137 So. 862, 173 La. 468) .” 

The foregoing Executive orders are evidently based on section 631 
oe United States Code (Revised Statutes, 1753), reading as 

WS: 
REGULATION OF ADMISSION TO CIVIL SERVICE 

“The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for 
the admission of persons into the civil service of the United States 
as may best promote the efficiency thereof, and ascertain the fit- 
ness of each candidate in respect to age, health, character, knowl- 
edge, and ability for the branch of service into which he seeks to 
enter; and for this purpose he may employ suitable persons to 
conduct such inquiries, and may their duties and estab- 
lish regulations for the conduct of persons who may receive ap- 
pointments in the civil service.” 

Now, this act was passed in 1876, before the Civil Service Com- 
mission was created in 1883, and evidently had for its purpose to 
give the President information and aid in determining which per- 
son he would select, but has no reference to the Civil Service 
Commission Act that was passed subsequently. This is further evi- 
denced by the fact that the law of 1876, above cited, specifically 
directs that postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and they have been so appointed ever since the Executive 
order of July 11, 1936. 

The present bill has been amended so as to conform to that pro- 
vision in the Federal Constitution which reads: 

“He (the President) shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint other public 
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ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise for, and which shall be established by law; but 


must ever be kept in mind (13 Op. Atty. Gen. 516): 

“If to appoint is merely to do a formal act, that is, merely to 
authenticate a selection not made by the appointing 
there is no constitutional objection to 
a competitive examination, or any oth 


an exercise or judgment and 

to the judgment and will of the person or 
the appointing power is vested by the Constitution, and a mode of 
selection which gives no room for the exercise of that judgment 
and will is inadmissible. If the President in appointing a marshal, 
if the Senate in appointing its Secretary, if a court or 
department in appoin a clerk must take the individual whom 
civil-service board edjudge to have proved himself the fittest by the 
test of a competitive examination, the will t 
determine that appointment are not the will 
President, of the Senate, of the Court, or of 
ment, but are the will and judgment of the civil-service board, and 


appointing power. 
ing power conferred in the Constitution as a substant 
merely a nominal function, I cannot but believe that the judg- 
ment and will of the constitutional depositary of that 
should be exercised in every appointment.” 


FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


On November 30, 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt issued an 
Executive order which had the effect of placing postmasters of the 
fourth class north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
River under civil service. On October 15, 1912, President Taft 
issued an Executive order, which had the effect of placing all 


E 
3 
8 


previous 
pointed as a result of open competitive examination or under 
the tions. of November 25, 1912, or of January 20, 1909, or 
until he is so appointed. 

Section 2 of the bill, as amended, provides for the enactment 


practice and makes it impossible for some future President to 
revoke the Executive orders now in force. In the selection of 
applicants for the position of fourth-class postmasters, the Post- 
master General is permitted to select any one of the three highest 
eligibles. There is no sound reason why the same practice should 
not obtain with reference to the selection of Presidential post- 
masters. 


The theory of well-meaning civil-service advocates is that the 
Civil Service Commission, being a nonpolitical body, will be more 
likely to secure a person in each community in the United States 
who will make a more efficient postmaster, and, having once 
secured such person, retain him in the service until his retirement 
for age or disability under law. 

The objection to such a plan is that the method now in vogue 
of recommending first-, second-, and third-class is that 
a representative of the Civil Service Commission is to be sent 
from Washington to the post office where the vacancy occurs and 
by such examination as he may personally choose to make recom- 
mend a suitable postmaster. Of course, in making this recom- 
mendation, education, general character, experience in manage- 
ment of employees, and fitness are supposed to be taken into 
considerati 


on. 
A more imperfect method of securing an efficient, honest, and 
ter could hardly be ed. A more direct 
blow to democratic home rule would be difficult to devise. A more 
effective building of centralized bureaucracy here in Washington 
could scarcely be conceived. The civil-service employee from 
Washington sent to make the examination would virtually have 
the power to appoint anyone whom he pleased as postmaster at 
the particular post office examined, He might or might not see 
the man appointed. He might take the advice and opinion of men 
eutirely favorable to him and who, for this reason or that, good or 
bad, might want him appointed. 

Of course, the civil-service representative would make a report, 
but such reports are secret and confidential, except to the Com- 
mission, which acts upon the report. In nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand the Commission would appoint the 

favorably recommended. The examining employee from 

‘ashington would be responsible to no one, except the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission itself would be responsible to no one. 

It is inconceivable that anyone could believe that the power of 
appoin all first-, second-, and third-class postmasters in the 
country d be centered in a bureau here in Washington or 
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that a postmaster acceptable to the patrons of the local post office 
could be obtained, except by accident, by such a method of 
appointment. 

On the other hand, under a system which has grown up during 
all the years of our Government, a postmaster, unless it be at the 
home of a Senator, is recommended by the Co to the 
Postmaster Genera] or to the President, and the President sends 
his name to the Senate. If the man recommended is, in the 
opinion of the Senate, a man, he is confirmed. Later on 
in our history, the President sought the Civil Service Commis- 
sion's assistance by having that Commission certify a list of the 
three highest eligibles, from which the Post Office Department 
makes a recommendation to the President and one of the three 
highest eligibles is then nominated. The Senate then confirms or 
6 This procedure has worked remarkably 


In the first place, if a proper man is not recommended by the 
Representative in the people have a right to hold him 
responsible by their votes. If the Congressman makes a mistake, 
the Postmaster General or the President may interfere and recom- 
mend or appoint a proper man. Not only that, but if the Con- 
gressman, the Postmaster General, and the President all make a 
mistake and it is brought to the attention of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate need not confirm such postmaster but may, and sometimes 
does, reject him. To my mind, this method of appointing post- 
masters is ideal, and it is one that has been tried out through all 
the years. It follows our constitutional system of checks and 
balances. It is the rarest thing that a postmaster goes wrong. 
Postmasters are to the Congressman, or to the Senators 
where the office is in the Senator’s home town, and, as a rule, 
they are a competent and efficient body of men. 

Moreover, postmasters, thus appointed, have built up the Post 
Office Department into one of the finest governmental mechanisms 
that have been established in our country. Its efficiency and suc- 
cess are the pride of our Republic. There is no other post-office 
system in the world that is half so effective or so prompt. The 
loss of a letter is almost unheard of. The Postal System taken 
as a whole is virtually self-supporting. 

Why undertake to tear down so splendid a system and substi- 
tute in its place a system of centralized bureaucracy? Why sub- 

an untried sys- 
Why not let the 
their 


Congressman, 

every person in his district, not better able to secure a good and 
efficient postmaster for a town where he is well known than is a 
civil-service clerk in Washington? The Civil Service Commission 
claims not to be a political body, yet it has been lobbying for this 
additional power for years. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the system of selecting 
asters, in vogue before July 11, 1936, is the best practicable 


No. 3022, as amended, be enacted into law. 


Minorrry Virws or Messrs. O'MAHONEY, LOGAN, AND La FOLLETTE 


The bill reported by the majority and the alternatives offered by 
the minority represent a clear-cut issue between the patronage 
system on the one hand and the merit system on the other in the 
selection of postmasters of the first, second, and third classes. The 
bills also present a clear-cut issue between the repudiation of party 
promises represented in the majority bill and the redemption of 
those promises represented in the substitute urged by the minority. 
with Cleveland, every President has declared his sup- 
port of the merit system and, in almost every campaign in recent 
years, both major political parties have likewise declared for the 
extension of civil service. In the campaign of 1936, both Presi- 
dential candidates and both parties declared in favor of the ex- 
tension of the civil-service law to the selection of postmasters. 

There is no mistaking the meaning of this pledge from the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1936: 

“For the protection of government itself and promotion of its 
efficiency we pledge the immediate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service—which was first established and 
fostered under Democratic auspices—to all non-policy-making 
positions in the Federal service. 

“We shall subject to the civil-service law all continuing positions 
which, because of the emergency, have been exempt from its 
operation.” 

In this declaration the Democratic National Convention formally 
and solemnly boasted that the civil-service system “was first estab- 
lished and fostered under Democratic auspices.” It is unthinkable 
that a Congress so completely dominated by the Democratic Party 
and a Senate in which that party holds the overwhelming majority 
it now has should deliberately discard that promise. 


introduced with the approval of the administration. 
On January 28, 1937, the House of Representatives passed a bill 
(Œ. R. 1531), commonly called the Ramspeck bill, which extended 
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the civil-service law to the appointment of all postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes, This measure provides that such 
postmasters shall be appointed without term by the Postmaster 
General, in accordance with the civil-service law and without con- 
firmation by the United States Senate. It authorizes the reap- 
pointment of incumbents at the expiration of their current terms 
or the promotion of postal employees. 

Post offices of the fourth class, namely, those in which the 
compensation is less than $1,100 per year, are not mentioned in 
the Ramspeck bill. These appointments under existing law are 
made by the Postmaster General, but, under an Executive order 
of President Wilson, in accordance with civil-service rules. 
passing this bill the House of Representatives carried out the 
pledge made by both parties to the people in the previous cam- 
paign. The bill reported by the majority repudiates this pledge, 
for if enacted it would restore the patronage system and, if carried 
out by the President, would destroy the whole effect of the exist- 
ing Executive order. 

This measure continues the system of Presidential appointment of 
postmasters of the first, second, and third classes for terms of 4 
years, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, author- 
izes the appointment of incumbents or the promotion of civil- 
service employees, and provides that the President “may request” 
the Civil Service Commission to hold an open competitive exami- 
nation for the certification of three eligibles for appointment. 
There is no obligation upon the President under the terms of this 
measure to call at any time for a civil-service examination. 

The only apparent concession to the merit system in the ma- 
jority bill is the fact that section 2 extends to fourth-class offices 
by statute the civil-service protection now granted by Executive 
order. This, however, is not a concession at all, because fourth- 
class postmasters have been appointed under the civil-service rules 
and regulations without interruption since the Executive order of 
President Woodrow Wilson on May 7, 1913, and there is little 
possibility that any President would, by Executive order, undo the 
great benefits which have been derived from the establishment 
of the merit system in the selection of postmasters of this class. 

The majority bill is frankly based upon the theory that all 

drawing salaries of $1,100 or more should be selected 
by Members of the House of Representatives, except that Members 
of the Senate should have the right to name the postmasters 
in their home cities. This principle, of course, is qualified by the 
practical consideration that a Member of the House or a Member 
of the Senate who is not affiliated with the party in executive 
control of the Government is not permitted to make a recommen- 
dation. In such instances the recommendation is made by some 
proper member of the political hierachy affiliated with the party 


in power. 

The theory that Members of should be permitted to 
appoint is in violation of our constitutional system, 
which prescribes that officers of the United States shall be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, except that “the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments” (art. II, sec. 2, 
clause 2). 

The appointment of executive officers is an executive function 
and, when exercised by Members of Congress, through the acquies- 
cence of the Executive, tends to deprive the legislative branch of 
the legislative freedom it ought to enjoy and preserve. 

The fact that the majority bill proposes to extend by statute the 
benefits of the civil-service law to post offices of the fourth class 
is in fact a confession that the merit system should be extended 
to all asterships. No effort is made to supersede the Execu- 
tive order by which some 32,000 fourth-class postmasters are given 
the protection of the civil service, because, in the first place, 
salaries of $1,100 or less are not considered worthy of the effort 
of the mere job hunter; and, in the second place, because fourth- 
class postmasters have no assistants and must do the work them- 
selves. Therefore, no one aspires to such appointments save those 
who can perform the task efficiently and to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

In the cases of third-class where assistants are 
needed, a financial allowance is made by the Department so that 
the prize to be dispensed in such cases is the salary, ranging from 
$1,100 to $2,400, plus an allowance for clerical assistance which is 
expended at the will of the 1 

Postal employees under the postmaster in all first- and second- 
class offices are appointed only under the civil-service law, but in 
all save about 2,000 of the first- and second-class offices, there are 
assistant postmasters, civil-service employees, in addition to the 
postmasters. These assistants are the postal experts who, in fact, 
in almost all cases actually have charge of the offices and do the 
postal work, It is highly significant that the salaries of assistant 
postmasters average approximately 40 percent less than the sal- 
aries of the postmasters under whom they serve. They hold on 
through one administration after another, while their immediate 
superiors change with every change of administration. 

It is the belief of the minority that the salaries should go to 
the persons who actually do the work; that every postal employee, 
when he enters the Postal Service, should feel that by diligence 
and ability he could attain postmastership, and that, even when 
an administration changes, no political employee could come into 
the post office in which he works and begin immediately to receive 
a salary 40 percent in excess of that which he receives. The ex- 
tension of the merit system to the appointment of all postmasters 
could only have the effect of immediately improving the Postal 
Service. It would be an inspiration to every postal employee and, 
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in the opinion of the minority, would be reflected at once in an 
increase of the efficiency and economy with which the mails are 
handled. From a purely parliamentary point of view the passage 
of the majority bill would be an effective impediment to any action 
at all, for the Senate measure, if sent to the House, would have 
to go through the whole legislative procedure from the beginning. 
If there is to be a postmasters’ bill it should, therefore, be based 
upon the measure already passed by the House. 

In the committee this minority offered an amendment of Sen- 
ator McKellar’s bill which, though extending the civil-service law 
to the appointment of all postmasters, provided for confirmation 
by the Senate in the cases of of the first, second, and 
third classes. Since this substitute (which is attached to this re- 
port and marked “Exhibit A”) was rejected, the minority feels 
that the Ramspeck bill, amended to meet the suggestions con- 
tained in the letter of the Postmaster General to the chairman of 
the Committee on Civil Service, should be substituted for S. 3022. 
It is, therefore, recommended that H. R. 1531, amended as follows, 
be substituted for the bill reported by the majority: 


IH. R. 1531, 75th Cong., Ist sess.] 


[Omit the part in black . pa insert the part printed in 
italic 


An act extending the classified civil service to include post- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters of the first, second, and 

third classes shall hereafter be appointed without term, by the 
Postmaster General, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States,” approved January 16, 1883: Provided, That 
postmasters now serving who have satisfactory records shall con- 
tinue to serve until their 4-year terms of office expire, after which 
they may be reappointed without term in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of this act, 

Sec. 2. Appointments to positions of postmaster at first-, second-, 
and third-class post offices shall be made by the reappointment 
and classification, noncompetitively, of the incumbent postmas- 
ter, or by promotion from within the Postal Service in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Civil Service Act and Rules, [unless 
the Postmaster General certifies to the United States Civil Service 
Commission that there is no qualified person serving in the 
vacancy office available for such promotion] or by competitive 
erumination in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act and rules. No person shall be eligible for appointment under 
this section unless such person has actually resided within the 
delivery of the office to which he is appointed, or within the city 
or town where the same is situated for 1 year next pr the 
date of such appointment, if the appointment is made without 
competitive examination; or for 1 year preceding the date fixed for 
the close of receipt of applications for examination, if the appoint- 
ment is made after competitive examination. 

Sec. 3. Appointments of acting postmasters in all classes of post 
offices shall be made [in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service rules governing temporary appointments] by the 
Postmaster General. 

sae 1 All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repe 2 

— the House of Representatives January 28, 1937. 

SOUTH TRIMBLE, Clerk. 


The report of the Postmaster General on H. R. 1531 is as follows; 


APRIL 15, 1937. 
Hon. W. J. BULOW, 
Chairman, Committee on Civil Service, United States Senate. 

My Dzar Senator BuLow: In accordance with your request, the 
Department has carefully reviewed H. R. 1531 and S. 49, bills 
proposing to extend classified civil service to postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes. 

H. R. 1531 passed the House of Representatives on January 28, 
1937. It proposes to extend the classified civil service to include 

of the Presidential offices and section 1 changes the 
method in appointing postmasters. The Department raises no 
objection to section 1 of the bill. 

Section 2 of the bill specifies the manner in which appoint- 
ments are to be made when vacancies occur through death, resig- 
nation, retirement, removal for cause, or expiration of term. Under 
the provisions of this section, the Postmaster General may reap- 
point the incumbent, if there be one, provided he qualifies 
through noncompetitive examination, or promote from within the 
Postal Service in accordance with the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act and Rules. It would be incumbent upon the Depart- 
ment to make the appointment through one of these two ways 
or the Postmaster General could certify to the Civil Service Com- 
mission that there is no qualified person serving in the vacancy 
Office available for such promotion and request the Civil Service 
Commission to conduct a competitive examination for the purpose 
of establishing an eligible register from which the appointment 
would be made in accordance with the Civil Service Act and Rules. 
It would not be practicable or in the interest of the service to 
require the Postmaster General to make any such certification 
before an open competitive examination could be requested. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that appointments of acting post- 
masters in all classes of post offices shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Civil Service Rules governing temporary 
appointments, This would not work to good advantage in Presi- 
dential offices, and it is believed that the appointment of acting 


the Postmaster General must certify to the Civil Service 
sion that no employee in the 
the incumbent postmaster is not qualified before an open coni- 

requested. The could 


the Postmaster General make such certifica’ 

Section 2 (b) relates to the appointment of postmasters at 
third-class offices and provides for the reappointment of the 
incumbent , if there be one, through non 
examination or the selection from an eligible register established 


methods: 

1. By the reappointment of the incumbent, if there be one, 
through noncompetitive examination. 

2. By the promotion of a classified employee in the vacancy 
office through noncom ve examination. 

3. By the selection an eligible register established by the 
Civil Service Commission in accordance with the Civil Service 
Act and rules. The selection from an eligible in accord- 
ance with the Civil Service Act and rules should be made in 
the same manner as governs selections from eligible registers in 
filling all other civil-service positions. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James A. FARLEY, 
Postmaster General. 


ExHIBTT A 
[S. 3022, 75th Cong. 2d Sess.] 

A bill to amend the law relating to appointment of postmasters 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 12, 1876, as amended (U. S. G., 1934 ed., title 
89, sec. 81), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Src. 6. Postmasters of first, second, third, and fourth classes 
shall hereafter be ted without term in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to and improve the 
civil service of the United States,” approved January 16, 1883; 
Provided, That in the cases of of the first, second, and 
third classes, the appointment shall be made by the President, by 


: Provided further, That whenever a 
vacancy occurs in the office of postmaster of the first, second, cr 
third class as the result of (1) death, (2) resignation, (3) removal, 
(4) retirement, or (5) expiration of term of the incumbert, 
the Postmaster General may recommend to the President the 


the past 2 weeks been considering a bill to 

gress which was approved June 12, 1876, as amended (U. 8. C. 
1934 ed., title 39, sec. 31), having to do the of 
appointment of of the first, second, and third classes. 
This amending introduced by Senator McKELLAR will again 


to the taxpayer. It may impair the service in each community and 
the Postal Service as a whole. 

Its enactment would be a direct repudiation of the platforms of 
both major political parties and in bold 
Its enactment would be a direct contradiction to the desires of 


“2. It matters not what political party is in power by the elective 
will of the people, Government functions for all, and there can be 
no question of greater moment or broader effect than the mainte- 
nance, and extension of the merit system established 
in the competitive principles of the Civil Service Act 


Let us defend the civil service and the merit system from further 
encroachment by political spoilsmen. 
H. STYLES BRIDGES. 


RECESS 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 21 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, December 6, 
1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 4 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Dorothy H. Claassen, Bethel College. 
MINNESOTA 
Cora E. Cook, Chandler. 
Nettie A. Terrell, Elysian. 
Anna E. Smith, Foreston. 
George E. Roche, Garfield. 
Robert R. Green, Medford. 
Claire M. Peterson, Stanchfield. 
Lura V. Frahm, Triumph. 
TENNESSEE 


Charles L. Wells, Byrdstown. 
William H. Fox, Graysville. 

Roy B. King, Madison College. 
Leonard F. Robinette, Mosheim. 
John Crittenden Pope, Springfield. 
James K. St. Clair, White Bluff. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 


1937 


dar day Saturday, December 4, 1937, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis La Follette Radcliffe 

Andrews Donahey Russell 

Ashurst Duffy Lewis Schwartz 

Austin Ellender Schwellenbach 

Bailey Frazier Lonergan Sheppard 
George Lundeen Shipstead 

Barkley McAdoo Smith 

Bilbo Gibson McGill Steiwer 

Borah Gillette McKellar Thomas, Okla. 

Brown, Mich. Glass McNary Thomas, Utah 

Brown, N. H. Graves Miller ‘Townsend 

y Green Minton 

Bulow Guffey Murray ings 

Burke Harrison Neely Vandenberg 

Byrd Hatch Norris Van Nuys 

Byrnes Hayden Nye Wagner 

Capper O'Mahoney Walsh 

Caraway Hitchcock Overton White 

Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 

Clark Johnson, Colo. Pi 

Copeland Pope 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. HucHes], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Smaruers] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Berry], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DrerertcH], the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Moore], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Matoney], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lope] is absent on official] business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SECRETARY HALSEY’S CONNECTION 
WITH SENATE 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 40 years ago today there 
came into the Senate as a page a young boy from the State 
of Virginia under appointment of his uncle, then United 
States Senator from that State, the Honorable John W. 
Daniel. During that 40 years he has remained a part of the 
Senate organization. He has advanced from page, step by 
step, because of his efficiency, his loyalty, the outstanding 
charm of his personality, and the recognition, regardless of 
party, of his qualifications and his qualities as a public 
servant, until today he is the honored Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I wish on this fortieth anniversary of his entry upon 
service here in the Senate not only to felicitate him upon 
his record but also to felicitate and congratulate the Senate 
in keeping in its service a man who has grown up in it, who 
has become a part of it, and who, not only to us as individual 
Senators but to the Senate as a body and to the country has 
rendered outstanding and efficient service of the highest 
character. 

I should not want this day to go by without calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Edwin A. Halsey, our efficient Secre- 
tary, today celebrates his fortieth anniversary as a servant 
and an employee of the United States Senate. I wish for 
him long life, prosperity, and happiness, and that even 
higher honors may await him in the service of the Senate 
and of the country. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the service rendered by 
Colonel Halsey is unusual in its length. It has been charac- 
terized by faithfulness and capacity, a public service well 
rendered. I join the Democratic leader, as the Republican 
Senators join me, in wishing Colonel Halsey many more 
years of good health and that he may continue to serve the 
Senate in some worthy capacity for many, many years. 

LXxxlII——57 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have a particu- 
larly intimate and friendly feeling for Colonel Halsey. Forty 
years’ service in any field of endeavor is an epic. Forty 
years of service in the Senate is not only an epic but an 
achievement in resistance and endurance. Colonel Halsey is 
one of the most affable, industrious, able servants I have 
seen in the public service. He is loyally partisan in politics 
and loyally unpartisan in service to every Senator on the 
floor. I join in these felicitations and express the hope that 
Colonel Halsey’s life begins at 40. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, after the felicitous and 
gracious addresses that have been delivered, mine must be 
a poor contribution. In cooking a dinner, in constructing 
a temple, in winning a battle, no matter what is to be done, 
someone must do the irksome, laborious, the difficult, and 
sometimes the unlovely work—the spade work. For many 
years it was Colonel Halsey's lot to perform the laborious, 
tedious, unnoticed tasks here. 

When he was promoted to high place, in addition to per- 
forming daily his regular and particular duties, he has done 
that which will interest and enlighten those who come after 
us in future days. Colonel Halsey, who has a flair for history, 
has rescued from obscurity and decay many documents that 
are poignant and priceless memorials of the early days of 
our Government; he has had them photographed and placed 
at the disposal of historians. Some of these documents are 
of tremendous importance. 

I remember, when, 13 years ago, it became necessary for 
Senators to make a technical investigation in the field of a 
great project the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
of which the able and genial Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] was then chairman, considered who should be in 
charge of that committee and who should have authority 
as a sort of generalissimo for the committee, the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon chose Colonel Halsey for such duty, and 
the Senator’s judgment was vindicated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to express my 
cordial agreement with what has been said of Colonel Hal- 
sey. The Senate has never had a more courteous and faith- 
ful, nor a more capable official. He holds the admiration 
and the confidence of the entire Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, when I arrived in this 
body 25 years ago Mr. Halsey was quite a young man. He 
was at that time assistant on the Democratic side to Mr. 
Keller, who had been here a great many years. I have had 
occasion, of course, during that time to become intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Halsey, as has every Member of this 
body during his service. I consider him a very remarkable 
man. I do not know the exact date when he came into the 
service of the Senate, but it was 15 years before I came here. 
During that time he has earned his promotions. It is true 
that he came from a splendid family in Virginia and was 
aided in his early history by Virginians, but the honors that 
have come to him are due to his own merit, and earned 
through his courtesy, his industry, and his ability. 

Not only in this body has he rendered great service but 
as a partisan Democrat he has served his party through 
every great convention within my memory, at first in minor 
capacities, later as sergeant at arms of those great con- 
ventions. He has served with the same industry and im- 
partiality. He is known today throughout the country. 

I have no doubt I shall be sustained by every member of the 
Republican Party and other parties in this body when I state 
that, notwithstanding his frank partisanship to the Demo- 
cratic Party, he has always been courteous and impartial in 
his conduct in any service to other Members of this body. 
This, for a partisan, is sometimes very difficult. I recognize 
not only his courtesy but I fully realize his great ability, his 
great adaptability. Any Senator in this body who desires any 
information can obtain it more expeditiously and accurately 
through the Secretary of the Senate than through any other 


source I know of. 


For all these reasons I am very happy to join in the 
felicitations to Colonel Halsey on this occasion. 
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REPORT OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution for the 
year ended April 1, 1937, which, with the socompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by Local No. 114, United Retail Shoe Employees, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of the wages 
and hours bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Public Affairs Association of the Santa Monica Bay District, 
Calif., favoring the prompt enactment of the so-called Wag- 
ner-Van Nuys antilynching bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a recent meeting 
of the Filomat Society, Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against the 
enactment of crop-control legislation on the ground that 
such control plan might result in serious food shortage, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Pinconning, Mich., favoring the adoption of the so- 
called Ludlow resolution, being the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 199) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for a referendum on war, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GILLETTE presented resolutions adopted by the an- 
nual meeting of the Cherokee County Farm Bureau and a 
mass meeting held at Sioux Center, in the State of Iowa, 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing agricultural 
relief, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
convention of the Societies of Christian Endeavor, New 

Tork City, N. Y. endorsing the principle embodied in pro- 

posed amendments to the Constitution whereby the people 
may decide by referendum as to whether the cause for 
which the Nation may go to war is worth the cost, which 
was referred to the Committe on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Olean (N. Y.) 
Council for Peace Action, protesting against the enactment 
of the bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in time of war and 
to equalize the burdens of war and thus provide for the 
national defense and promote peace, and favoring enforce- 
ment of the terms of existing peace treaties as the basis for 
international peace, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Brook- 
lyn and vicinity, in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation which might in any way 
increase taxes on foods so as to result in higher food prices, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of members of the Harlem 
Industrial Workers, New York City, N. L., praying for the 
enactment of House bill 1507, the so-called antilynching bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Eden Grange, No. 1199; 
Orange County Pomona Grange; and Seeber’s Lane Grange, 
No. 1193, of Canajoharie, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
in the State of New York, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of pending wage and hour legislation, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARGICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Mr. SMITH. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back, without amendment, the bill (S. 
3043) to provide for loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during the year 1938, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1297) thereon. This morning 
the committee was unanimous in recommending the passage 
of this so-called seed-loan bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report 
will be received and the bill will be placed on the calendar, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first | 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3097) for the relief of Elijah Wallace (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

A bill (S. 3098) to provide for uniform regulation of mar- 
riage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3099) for the relief of Forrest H. Overstreet; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 234) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States relative to 
marriage and divorce laws; to the Committee on the 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 235) providing for adjustment 
of the civil-service retirement annuity of George E. Richards; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. OvERTON, and Mr. BAILEY 
(by request) each submitted an amendment, Mr. JOHNSON 
of California (for himself and Mr. McApoo) submitted an 
amendment, and Mr. CLARK submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them to the bill (S. 2787) to pro- 
vide an adequate and balanced fiow of the major agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes, which were severally ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

LOUD-SPEAKING SYSTEM FOR SENATE CHAMBER 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a resolution for appropriate reference, and also re- 
quest that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 206) was 
received and referred to the Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Whereas it is evident to every Member of the Senate, as well as 
to all visitors to the Senate galleries, that the acoustic properties 
of the Senate Chamber are very poor and unsatisfactory; and 

Whereas it is the ardent wish and desire of every Member of the 
Senate, as well as visitors to the galleries, to hear and understand 
every statement and speech made by Members of the Senate; and 

Whereas the recent developments of loud-speaking ents 
are so thoroughly improved and perfected that they can be in- 
Stalled upon the top or side of each Senator’s desk without ob- 
struction and inconvenience, making it possible for every Senator 
to be heard in all parts of the Senate Chamber and galleries as well 
when speaking from his desk; and 

Whereas it is necessary for Senators in the rear of the Senate 
Chamber to leave their seats and occupy, or attempt to occupy, 
the seats of other at the front and near the President’s 
chair, if they hear or understand anything that is said and done, 
and, in doing this, it is not only embarrassing to the intruder, or 
trespasser, but it is exceedingly annoying to the older Members of 
the sae who, by right of seniority, occupy these seats of advan- 


r each and every Member of the 
Senate to hear everything that is said and done on the floor of the 
Senate, it would bring about a more satisfactory and expeditious 
transaction of the business of the Senate; and 

Whereas the Senate Rules Committee has the power, right, and 
authority to direct the installation of a loud-speaking system in 
the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rules Committee be respectfully ested and 


LEADERSHIP OF REPUBLICAN PARTY—LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF 
VERMONT 

[Mr. Gmsox asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a letter written by Hon. George D. Aiken, the Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, to the Republican National Committee 
concerning the leadership of the Republican Party, etc., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST ELECTION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT— 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

(Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to have printed in 

the Record a radio address by Hon. James A. Farley delivered 


1937 


on November 9 to the Loung Democratic Clubs of America 
dinner gatherings throughout the country in celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to the Presidency, which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOW THE TARIFF HURTS THE FARMER—EDITORIAL FROM MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


(Mr, Clank asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “How the Tariff Hurts the 
Farmer,” from the Memphis Commercial Appeal, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 


for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, before the Senator from North 
Dakota proceeds will he yield to me? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I have a pamphlet on the farm problem 
written by William Hirth, president of the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association, and editor and publisher of the Missouri Farmer. 
The pamphlet is too long to be inserted in the Recorp, but I 
ask permission to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks several paragraphs which seem to me more particu- 


larly pertinent. 
There being no objection, the excerpts referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


If Congress will treat the farmer as it has treated industry and 
labor—if it will make the tariff work to assure our farmers a price 
on those of their products that are consumed in our home markets 
that will give them a fair return for their labor as nearly as the 
whims of Nature permit, and upon their capital invested in their 
farm plants—from the hour that such an adjustment of the tariff 
1s made, and farmers are aided in segregating their surpluses so 

that fair home-market prices can be maintained, the so-called farm 
picture, and Con- 


to give the tenants of today such an income, all the surveys and 
fine-spun theories about resettlement and rehabilitation, etc., will 
be what John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, called an “iridescent dream“ 
unless farmers are placed in position to have something left over 
for their arduous toil at the end of an average year the time is not 
far distant when 75 percent of our farms instead of 50 percent 
will be in the hands of tenants, and in proof we need only contem- 
plate the rate at which tenancy has increased during recent years. 
* 


* * s . * . 


DETERMINING HOME-MARKET NEEDS 

How would we determine the probable production of the various 
crops included under protected home-market prices? 

As crops of corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, toes, rice, etc., ap- 
proach maturity, the Secretary of Agriculture should be directed to 
ascertain the probable yield of each crop and the amount necessary 
for domestic consumption, and then any surplus should be segre- 
gated under Government seal in the manner In esti- 

the amount needed for domestic consumption the Secre- 

tary should always err on the side of conservatism in order that 

the home markets will not be oversupplied and then release what- 

ever of the surplus may be needed later on. The United States 

Department of Agriculture has long maintained a Nation-wide crop- 

reporting service, and thus this machinery is already in existence. 
* $ „ . 


“SHOT IN THE ARM” RELIEF 

Meanwhile, if the proposed new farm bill should increase farm 
prices to the extent of the subsidies either by taking it out of 
the Treasury, or by making it up out of new taxes, would this 
even remotely solve the farm problem? This is too absurd to 
discuss, for was not our gross farm income during the Hoover 
years sharply above $11,000,000,000, and was not the farmer on a 
rapidly sinking ship at that time? When our gross farm income 
this year will be at least $2,000,000,000 under that of the Hoover 
years, will an additional billion dollars or so be anything more 
than another shot in the arm? 

. * s s * & Ld 


PRODUCTION CONTROL UNSOUND 

Is production control a sound national policy? 

In the opinion of the writer it is not only not sound but, as 
recent crop failures have demonstrated, it is extremely dangerous, 
and in this connection it is interesting to recall that in 1932 the 
Democratic national platform declared for the control of farm 
surpluses, while the Republican platform declared for the con- 
trol of production, and yet hardly had Secretary Wallace gotten 
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his seat warm in Washington when he forgot all about the pledge 
the President had made to the farmers in the 1932 campaign, 
and boldly appropriated the Republican doctrine. We Democrats 
had made all manner of sport of Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, 
when, as Secretary of Agriculture under Hoover, he proposed that 
every third row of cotton be plowed under, but following the 
leadership of Mr. Wallace not only did we compel the bewildered 
mules of the Southland to plow under cotton, but we massacred“ 
trainloads of little pigs besides. 

That top-heavy surpluses should be guarded against, everybody 
will agree, but, as I have said, have not the crop failures of the 
last 3 years demonstrated that an attempt to adjust production 
to the domestic demand is not only impractical but an exceedingly 
dangerous policy? Granting that unwieldly surpluses are unde- 
sirable, was not the importation of $1,538,000,000 worth of farm 
commodities during the last 12 months vastly more so? And this 
in the greatest food-producing Nation in the world. Because a 
given acreage will produce a surplus one year and a famine the 
next, this shows that while surpluses should be kept within 
bounds, on the other hand, we should always endeavor to produce 
enough food, fiber, and other farm staples so we will not be com- 
pelled to resort to imports, and then so segregate these surpluses 
that they will not demoralize fair home-market prices. 


* . 0 . . * > 


AS TO OUR HOME MARKETS 


Should the American market belong to the American farmer? 

In view of the fact that for many years we have fenced in the 
home markets for our manufacturers by means of the protective 
tariff, and have constantly tightened up our immigration laws for 
the benefit of our workers, the mere asking of this question is 
absurd, and yet when during the last 12 months we have imported 
$1,538,000,000 worth of foreign farm commodities, $866,000,000 of 
which were directly competitive to our farmers, this question not 
only becomes extremely pertinent, but presents a grave situation 
which deserves the immediate attention of Congress. That be- 
cause of recent crop failures the importation of a certain amount 
of corn, oats, meat products, etc., was permissible may be true, 
but instead of enforcing “crop control” at such a time, should not 
farmers be encouraged to fill up their cribs, bins, and feed lots to 
the end that in times to come our consumers may have the assur- 
ance of plenty at fair prices, and in pursuing this goal, will not our 
farmers have the right to demand that the home markets shall 
belong to them, and to them alone? 

That Secretary Wallace should be lying awake at night for fear 
that we will produce too much at a time when we are importing 
shiploads of food, is not this a situation that Eddie Cantor or 
Amos n' Andy should be asked to figure out? However, when one 
contemplates certain recent expressions of the Secretary, his 
attitude in these premises becomes more clear. In addressing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at Pasadena, Calif., in December 
of last year he was quoted as saying: “In the cause of peace the 
farmers of the United States must say ‘Yes’ as often as possible to 
agricultural from Pan America, while at the same time 
reserving the right to say No' when any vital branch of agricul- 
ture is likely to be menaced by too great imports,” and is not 
this new doctrine most astounding? What branch of agriculture 
has not been utterly prostrate since the World War, and when 
has “peace” between the United States and Pan America or any 
other country become either so strained or important that the 
American farmer should be offered up as a sacrifice upon its altar? 

OUR STAGGERING FARM IMPORTS 


That peace with Pan America and the rest of the world is over- 
whelmingly desirable no one will deny, but is it desirable enough 
to permit the peon farmers of South America or the peasant 
farmers of Europe to appropriate or even seriously invade the 
American farm market? In his book, Why Quit Our Own, 

N. Peek charges that our farmers are getting the hot end of the 
poker through the trade agreements that have been perfected dur- 
ing the last year or so between the United States and Canada 
and other countries, and it is high time that Congress found out 
exactly what is happening in this A reciprocal treaty 
should always be a good horse trade for the United States, or we 
shouldn't enter into it, and often this can result for both nations 
that are parties to the deal—certainly no treaty of this kind 
should be permitted to do serious injury to agriculture, labor, or 
industry upon which the welfare of America’s millions depends. 
I have no patience with the so-called favored-nation clause by 
which other nations automatically take advantage of the conces- 
sions we make to nations with which we perfect trade agreements, 
and this without these nations making the slightest concession to 
us; in my opinion we should deal separately with each nation, and 
enter into trade agreements only when we can expand our exports 
on those things of which we produce a surplus, and when the 
commodities we receive in return will not do injury to the produc- 
tion of similar commodities within the United States. In these 
premises I am not in favor of sacrificing our farmers for the benefit 
of our manufacturers, or vice versa. Speaking of farm imports, if 
I have correctly analyzed the figures of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 

1,187,000 head of cattle, 298,121,000 pounds 
325,000 pounds of pork products, 200,000 pounds of lamb and mut- 
ton, 131,168,000 bushels of wheat, 129,929,000 bushels of corn, and 
16,011,000 bushels of oats, and 
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UNCLE SAM AN “EASY MARK” 


Ever since the World War we have bewailed the loss of our erst- 
while farm export markets, but if now in addition our farmers 
are to lose their great home markets, which are a hundredfold 
more important, then God help them. As I write, hog prices are 
tumbling, and one reason is that we are importing around 1,000,- 
000 pounds of pork products per week. In my opinion, the 
favored-nation clause should be abrogated and the Senate given 
the power to ratify all trade agreements. On the one hand we are 
limiting production of farm commodities here in the United States, 
while on the other the peasant and peon farmers of South America 
and Europe are making a delightful playhouse of our home mar- 
kets, and to me this situation is too stupid for words. A recent 
editorial in the Saturday Evening Post states that in 1936 we 
imported 1,000,000 pairs of shoes from Czechoslovakia, and predicts 
that during 1937 this Nation will import 3,000,000 pairs, and this 
at a time when we have millions of idle workers and when Con- 
gress is asked to pass the Black-Connery bill to increase employ- 
ment. While the good neighbor-policy is fine in theory, can we 
afford to rush pell-mell in the direction of free trade when our 
production costs are perhaps higher than those of any other 
nation, and when the rest of the world has turned nationalistic? 
In my opinion, when we approach a trade agreement with another 
nation we should say frankly, “We will scratch your back if you 
scratch ours”; and if this be a degrading ideal, let those who will 
make the most of it, for charity begins at home. Furthermore, 
if our Democratic leaders don't want to encounter a rural cyclone 
in coming elections they will lose no time in finding out how the 
trade agreements and the favored-nation clause are coming out in 
the wash, and Senator Caryrn's article in the November 15 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post shows how the wind is blowing in this 
respect. 


GREATER CONSUMING POWER 


In the book, America’s Capacity to Produce, published some 
months ago by the Brookings Institution, it is pointed out that 
in 1929 we had 16,000,000 nonfarm families (or 59 percent of all 
the families in the Nation) who received an annual income of less 
than $3,000. The above families consisted predominately of wage 
earners and are divided into four groups whose yearly incomes 
average $800, $1,300, $1,800, and $2,700, respectively; those in the 
$2,700 group spent from $715 to $932 for food, while those in the 
$800 group spent only from $346 to $382; the $2,700 group spent 
from $270 to $550 for clothing and shoes, while the $800 group 
spent only from $53 to $125; the $2,700 group spent from $508 to 
$871 for shelter and home maintenance, while the $300 group 
spent only from $192 to $412; the $2,700 group spent from $454 
to $1,030 for “other living,” while the $800 group spent $83 to 
$101; or, to put it in another way, the $2,700 group spent more 
than twice as much for food, more than twice as much for shelter 
and home maintenance, three times as much for clothing and 
shoes, and seven times as much for “other living” as the $800 
group. 

The wealthy and well-to-do families with an annual income of 
over $10,000, and unattached individuals with incomes of over 
$5,000, constituted only 2.4 percent of the families and unattached 
individuals in the Nation, but accounted for 6 percent of the total 
spent for food, 19 percent of the total spent for shelter and home 
maintenance, 16 percent of the total spent for clothing and shoes, 
and 33 percent of the total spent for “other living.” 

After citing the above and much other in data the 
Brookings Institution statisticians go on to say that if the annual 
income of the 19.4 million families which is now below $2,500 were 
raised to this level, the annual expenditure for food would be in- 
creased from ten to fourteen billion dollars, or 40 percent; for shelter 
and home maintenance, from seven to eleven billion dollars, or 65 

t; for other consumers’ goods and services, from less than five 
to nearly ten billion dollars, or 115 percent, and adding these various 
amounts would enable the above families to spend more than 
$16,000,000,000 more annually for food and other comforts and 
necessities than they are spending at the present time and therefore 
is not greater co! power our greatest national problem? 

According to the Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, our various groups are now 
existing on a restricted or emergency diet, an adequate diet at a 
minimum cost, an adequate diet at a moderate cost, and a lib- 
eral diet, and living in the greatest food producing and manufac- 
turing nation in the world. Should it not be our goal to provide 
all our groups as nearly as possible with a liberal diet? Well, if 
we should ever suceed in doing this, then according to the Gov- 
ernment’s own statisticians we would increase the annual con- 
sumption of goods and services from 70 to 80 percent, and, instead 
of making war on food production when millions of our people 
are compelled to exist on an emergency diet, or a minimum diet, 
should we not approach this situation from the foregoing angle? 
The great problem in the United States today is not to produce 
less of the things that contribute to human happiness, but to 
so increase the purchasing power of the millions on the farm, and 
the millions who toil in our shops, mills, and factories, that they 
will be able to buy more of these things, and if we should ever 
reach this goal in even a measurable degree, it will not be a ques- 
tion of struggling with surpluses (except possibly on cotton), but 
of greatly expanding farm and industrial production. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to me? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mivhigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Recently I issued a brief statement 
to the Michigan press regarding the pending farm bill. I 
ask permission to have the statement printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT REGARDING FARM BILL BY SENATOR. VANDENBERG 

I am opposed to the pending farm bill because it is an impos- 
sibly complicated measure which delivers five major crops to the 
dictatorial control of the Secretary of Agriculture and leaves these 
farmers largely at the mercy of his exploded scarcity schemes. It 
is the most amazing and reckless mixture of patent medicines 
that has come to the Senate floor in my time. It is a veritable 
jig-saw puzzle. I defy any citizen to read it and know what it 
actually means or what it specifically contemplates, I defy any 
dirt farmer to read it and know his rights or his obligations. 
After 10 days of painful explanation by its sponsors the Senate 
itself is more muddled and mystified than when the debate began. 
The authors of the bill even decline to make a guess as to what 
these blind but ambitious schemes will cost; and the bill itself is 
content to appropriate “whatever sums are necessary.” Irresponsi- 
bility could not rise to greater heights of error. Even the Presi- 
dent has found it necessary to utter a warning on this score; and 
even Secretary Wallace himself had to repudiate certain sections 
of the bill at the end of a week's Senate debate. To cap the 
ciimax, the poor farmer can be put in jail if he does not ultimately 
comply or if he fails to keep all the complicated records which the 
Secretary of Agriculture may require in the administration of a 
law n not 1 Senator in 20 could attempt consecutively to 
expl 

One or two things, however, seem somewhat plain. The bill 
adroitly pretends to provide for crop restrictions on a purely vol- 
untary basis. But in net effect it actually provides for compulsory 
crop restrictions which, under certain circumstances, a minority of 
farmers can impose upon the majority and make them like it. 
Thereupon the farmer has little or nothing left to say about when, 
where, or what he shall plant on his own farm. He sells his birth- 
right for an inadequate Government check. In net effect it is a 
price-pegging bill; and price fixing by Government mandate never 
worked and never will. So far as Michigan agriculture is con- 
cerned there is little of farm aid even if these mixed and 
mystifying schemes should succeed. Michigan agriculture is di- 
versified. This bill deals only with wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. What it too easily could do to Michigan agriculture 
would be to provide new and fatal competition for our Michigan 
farm commodities upon subsidized acres withdrawn from the pro- 
duction of these five so-called basic 

Unquestionably there is need for effective farm legislation. I 
should be glad to support reasonable benefit payments which 
realistically combat soil erosion. I will support crop insurance. 
I believe in the farmer, financially and otherwise, to 
handle the exportable surpluses which depress his domestic price. 
I believe in giving him complete control of his domestic market; 
and particularly I believe in the encouragement of new industrial 
uses for farm commodities. I believe the farmer is entitled to cost 
of production and a fair profit; and that stabilized agriculture 
will spell a generally stabilized prosperity. But I do not believe in 
any such vague, speculative, and potentially despotic schemes as 
have been hastily and wishfully flung together in this pending 
omnibus bill; and my mail leads me to believe that few Michigan 
farmers believe in it either. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the farm question has been 
discussed and debated for years on the floor of the Senate 
and in the body at the other end of the Capitol. The farm- 
ers have many times been promised legislation and have 
gotten some legislation. - 

About the hardest condition the farmers have been in during 
recent years at least was at the end of the Hoover adminis- 
tration. At the beginning of the present administration 
what was known as the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
brought forward. The bill, as I recall, was written by some- 
one in the Department of Agriculture. It was introduced in 
both the House and the Senate. The bill passed the House 
first and came to the Senate, where it was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. At that time it was 
Stated that the bill was an experiment; that it was brought 
forward in an effort to better the condition of the farmer; 
and, while it was an experiment, that later on it was hoped 
to have a permanent bill to take care of the agricultural 
situation. 

The agricultural adjustment bill was passed and put into 
operation. Although it was in the nature of an experiment, 
it was of a great deal of help to our farmers. In some locali- 
ties they seemed not to get much assistance from it, but in 
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most places I think they got a great deal of assistance, and 
the work under it has been carried on. 

Then the Soil Conservation Act was passed. That also was 
of benefit to the farmer, and that work is to be carried on. 

Last winter, at the beginning of the last session, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as I understand, called in the heads 
of some of the agricultural organizations in an effort to draft 
@ permanent farm bill. A number of delegates met here for 
several days. Finally they went home without agreeing, as I 
understand. Later on, along in the winter, the representa- 
tives of the Farm Bureau came back to Washington, and, 
as I understand, they, together with the attorneys of the 
Agricultural Committee, drafted what is known as the ever- 
normal-granary bill. The Farm Bureau group came before 
the Agricultural Committee of the Senate prior to the time 
any specific bill was introduced. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and some others from the Agricultural Department came 
before the committee and endorsed in general the principles 
set forth by the Farm Bureau group. Later on the pending 
bill, known as the ever-normal-granary bill, was introduced, 
and was commonly referred to as the Farm Bureau bill and 
the Department of Agriculture or administration bill. 

Later on it was decided by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of the Senate to hold hearings. Subcommittees 
of the main committee were appointed and went out to hold 
hearings. I happened to be a member of the subcommittee 
which held hearings in the wheat and corn States. We 
started at Spokane, Wash. Unfortunately not all of the re- 
ports of those hearings have yet been printed. Only this 
morning I received a copy of the report of the hearing held 
at Spokane. That was the first one held by the so-called 
wheat and corn group. It was held at Spokane beginning on 
the 30th of September. I should have liked to have time to 
go over some of the hearings and make a brief summary of 
some of the statements made by witnesses there, but I have 
not had time as I received the hearing only this morning. 
The reports of the other hearings have not been printed, 
but the clerk of the committee tells me they will be ready 
within the next few days; and I am sure the Members of the 
Senate will find much of interest in the hearings. 

It has been charged on the floor of the Senate that a good 
deal of politics, or whatever it may be called, was used in 
getting witnesses to the hearings. Out at Spokane and 
Boise, where the first two hearings were held, I could not 
help noticing that a great many soil-conservation men were 
there; the county agents of the various counties of those 
States and surrounding States were present; and, of course, 
the Farm Bureau men also were there. The bulk of the testi- 
mony seemed to be from those persons, who, of course, were 
in favor of the so-called ever-normal-granary bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have been curious to know whether those 
who are interested in administering the soil-conservation law 
were then aware of the possibility that their operations 
under that law might not only be seriously interfered with, 
but that in certain sections they might be entirely cut off 
by the operation of the bill we are now considering. 

Does the Senator know whether the penalty that is con- 
tained in this bill, consisting of the cutting-off of payments 
under the Soil Conservation Act, was then contemplated and 
was debated in those meetings? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not recall that it was debated in the 
meetings. I believe that is a committee amendment; is it 
not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. My understanding is that it is an 
amendment which was offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], and extends the scope of the commodi- 
ties to include all commodities necessary for consumption by 
man and beast on the farm; and it contains a penalty of 
loss of benefits under the Soil Conservation Act in case of 
failure to comply with that particular amendment to the 
bill. It seems to me that is exceedingly serious, and that it 


might interrupt the wonderfully good work that is now going 
on under the Soil Conservation Act. What I desire to know 
is whether that was contemplated in the meetings the Sen- 
ator is now describing. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I do not think it was con- 
templated at all at that time. At least, I did not hear of it 
until later. 

Naturally, the soil-conservation men expected to continue 
their work. If this program is adopted it is, of course, going 
to take a good deal of field work to carry out the program. 
I have no criticism at all of the soil-conservation men com- 
ing in and supporting the so-called administrative bill. Nat- 
urally they are interested, and, naturally, too, of course, they 
want to hold their jobs. In a large number of the meetings, 
however, a very noticeable number of the witnesses—a ma- 
jority, and I think in many instances as high as 75 percent, 
or perhaps more—were representatives of the Soil Conserva- 
tion, extension departments, county agents, and members of 
the Farm Bureau group. 

As I say, I have no criticism of that. These people were 
urged to come in, I suppose, and I have understood that 
copies of the bill were sent out in large numbers; and upon 
questioning the witnesses as to whether or not they knew 
anything about any other agricultural bill that was pending 
before the Agricultural Committees of the Congress, in many 
instances the witnesses said they did not know of any other 
measures. They knew nothing about them. They had heard 
something about a cost-of-production bill, or something of 
the kind, but they knew nothing about any others. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will recall that a few days 
ago I showed him a letter from a correspondent of mine in 
Nashville, Tenn. I quote from the letter: 

I suppose you know the public statement made by Senator Lrnn 
Frazier, who was a member of the committee that held hearings 
all over the country. Senator Frazier publicly stated that not less 
than 75 percent of those who attended the hearings was made up 
of county agents and others holding jobs with the Government 


and the expressions of those attending the hearings could not be 
classed as coming from the real dirt farmers. 


Mr. FRAZIER. I included in that statement the members 
of the Farm Bureau who were instrumental in writing the 
bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. This morning I received a letter from a 
farmer in Carbondale, Kans., enclosing a clipping from the 
Kansas City Star Weekly, an article written by Marion Rus- 
sell, a master farmer of Garden City, Kans. I will quote very 
briefly from the article: 

Senator McGILL announced at the beginning of each hearing that 
anyone that wished to be heard place his name with the clerk. It 
seemed that they were trying to be fair about the hearing, but all 
is not gold that glitters. The meeting had not proceeded very far 
until it was very evident to the close observer that it was a packed 
meeting. 

He goes on further to say that— 


The county agent and the county committee for soil conservation 
fixed up their resolutions favoring the Pope-McGill bill, and some 
of their own committee represented the county at the meeting. 
Most of them were on the pay roll of some of the agricultural acts 
and naturally wanted to be continued on the pay roll. They were 
not representative of the wishes of the mass of the farmers. 


Then he says, very quaintly: 


The law does not promise anything definite that the farmer will 
receive from the law except the fine and jail sentence. 


Mr. President, both these writers, and I think the Senator 
himself in his remarks, have pointed out that these meetings 
were not representative of the farmers, of those actually 
engaged in farming, but were attended by the political 
farmers who farm the farmers. I have been more and 
more impressed, and I ask the Senator what his impression 
is, that the support of this bill has been largely engineered. 
It is not a spontaneous uprising of the farmers. Of course, 
the farmers in my State are in bitter opposition to it, with- 
out exception so far as my correspondence indicates. But if 
it be true, as the Senator points out, that these meetings 
were attended largely by representatives of the Government 
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and not of the farmers, it is no wonder that the hearings 
have not been printed and brought to us. We ought to have 
had them. I ask the Senator, are we not proceeding with a 
measure concerning which we in the Senate have not been 
informed; and are we not really proceeding with a measure 
which is a politically or selfishly written measure, and not 
one which will benefit the farmer? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have had a number of 
letters along the same line as that from which the Senator 
quotes, objecting to the number of “pay rollers,” as they are 
called, who came to the hearings, and especially Farm 
Bureau groups, coming in large numbers. 

As I said before, that was perfecty natural, inasmuch as 
they were particularly interested. But I must say that per- 
sonally I do not like the attitude of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
is naturally very much interested in the bill, but writing 
letters like that read into the Recorp the other day, it seems 
to me, is going a little too far, and the interest the Secre- 
tary has taken in the hearings and the interest the Depart- 
ment has taken rather thwarted the idea of the chairman 
of the committee. I remember very well, when the question 
was first spoken of in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate, the chairman of the committee said: 

We want to hear the dirt farmers, those who are actually out 
on the farm doing the work. We have heard the leaders of the 
farm organizations, and that is all well and good. They come to 
Washington, but very few of the farmers, the actual farmers, can 
come here, and we want to hear them. 

It was my thought, too, that we should hear that group 
of people. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that point, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. On account of the letter referred to by 
the Senator from New York, and because of the fact that he 
referred to the measure as somewhat of a political move, I 
wish to say to the Senator from New York and to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota that every farm organization in 
Kansas was invited to have its representatives before the 
committee at the hearings, both at Topeka and at Dodge 
City, and every Member of Congress from that State, re- 
gardless of political affiliation, was invited to have appear 
before the committee persons he regarded to be well quali- 
fied to give the committee valuable information. 

I wish to ask the Senator from North Dakota whether it is 
not true that at the hearing at Topeka representatives not 
only of the Farm Bureau but of the Farmers’ Union and of 
the Grange of Kansas appeared? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I believe they did. 

Mr. McGILL. Is it not likewise true that, so far as the 
heads of the organizations are concerned, the master of the 
State grange was the only one who asked to appear at both 
hearings in Kansas, and was he not given the opportunity to 
be heard at both the hearings in Kansas? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; he was heard at both hearings. 

Mr. McGILL. So that, so far as this letter is concerned, 
and so far as any maneuvering with reference to witnesses 
in Kansas is concerned, I wish to refute any such imputa- 
tion. There is no justification for the accusation. So far 
as reading newspaper articles is concerned, I could do the 
same thing. I have some in my possession in which I do not 
concur. Of course, the Senator from New York is entitled 
to concur in any letter some newspaper may see fit to publish. 

I wish to ask the Senator from North Dakota whether it 
is not true that at the hearing at Spokane, which was de- 
scribed, members and presidents of State farmers’ unions in 
Oregon and Washington and masters of the State granges 
of those two States did not also appear and give their 
testimony? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; there were representatives of the 
various farm organizations at all these hearings. 

Mr. McGILL. Was it not apparent to the Senator that 
the major farm organizations of those two States were the 
Farmers’ Union and the Grange, rather than the Farm 
Bureau? 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I think those are the principal farm 
organizations. 

Mr. McGILL. Does the Senator take the position that 
they were not given a free and full opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. No; I have never made that charge at 
all. I have no criticism of the Senator from Kansas, who 
was chairman of the subcommittee. He announced, I think, 
at every place, practically, that all farmers were to be heard, 
whether they agreed with the bill or did not agree with it. 

Mr. McGILL. And that the hearings were not confined 
to the scope or limitations of any bill? 

Mr. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McGILL. I rather gathered from the Senator’s re- 
marks that he felt that farmers were not given a fair oppor- 
tunity to be heard in these hearings. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did not mean to leave that impression. 
What I said was that I think that at the Spokane and Boise 
meetings fully 75 percent of the witnesses represented or 
were infiuenced by the farm bureau, the county agents, and 
soil-conservation men. I think the Senator from Kansas 
will agree with me. 

Mr. McGILL. No; the Senator from Kansas will not 
agree with that statement, because I think the majority of 
the witnesses who appeared at Spokane from Oregon and 
Washington State and northern Idaho were members either 
of the Grange or of the Farmers’ Union or did not belong 
to any farm organization. I did not find at that hearing 
that there was much of a farm bureau in either of those two 
States. With reference to Boise, did not the master of the 
State Grange appear at the hearing? ' 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. And did not other members of the Grange 
appear? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. And at Great Falls, Mont., were not most 
of the farm organization groups represented members of 
the Farmers’ Union? 

Mr. FRAZIER. At Great Falls, Mont., and St. Paul, Minn., 
there were more of the Farmers’ Union men present than 
there were at any of the other meetings. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he leaves the Boise situation? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator understands, I take it, that in 
Idaho there is no Farm Bureau Federation organization at 
all. We have only the Grange and the Farmers’ Union. I 
have said before, and I wish to say again, that the heads of 
the farm organizations in Idaho were invited to be present, 
and were present and testified, and they did not include any 
Farm Bureau Federation men, because there are none in 
Idaho. It is true that from Utah and from Nevada there 
came certain representatives of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, but not from Idaho at all, and about two-thirds of the 
witnesses who testified at Boise came from eastern Oregon 
and from Idaho. When the Senator says that 75 percent 
of those attending represented the Farm Bureau, or the 
Farm Bureau and the county agents, I think he is entirely 
mistaken. There was a substantial number of representa- 
tives of the various county committees present, but as I 
know those men personally, I think the Senator is entirely 
mistaken when he says that 75 percent of them represented 
that group. I think there were very much less than 75 
percent of that group, because I happened to know nearly 
all the men personally who met there and testified, and 
there were farmers from all around there whom I have 
known for a long time, who were members only of the 
farmers’ organizations which exist in Idaho. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Regardless of the organizations of 
which those attending were members, or whether they were 
members of any organization, was anyone denied an oppor- 
tunity to be heard at these meetings who came there to be 
heard? 
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Mr. POPE. Of course, no member of the committee can 
say that anyone was denied an opportunity. Not only were 
they not denied, but they were invited to come. I myself 
went on the radio and invited all farmers, whether members 
of State organizations or not, to be present and testify. I 
invited them all to testify, and they appeared and testified 
without reference to what organization they were members 
of or whether they were members of any farm organization 
or not. And we did not deny the right of the county com- 
mittees to testify. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee could not go further 
than invite them to be present and testify. The committee 
could not send a United States marshal out and ask them 
to come in and be heard. If they did not show up and did 
not ask to testify, I do not suppose the committee is charge- 
able with any negligence on that account. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt 
the address of the Senator from North Dakota, but I wish 
to ask another question or two, if I may. 

I desire to ask the Senator whether it is not true that at 
each and every one of the meetings, from the beginning to 
the close, I did invite those who had not had the oppor- 
tunity to be heard orally, to send to the committee any 
statement in writing they might see fit to make, or to file 
any statement or argument with the subcommittee they 
might see fit to present, and if I did not likewise extend that 
invitation to each of those who had been heard orally but 
had not been extensively heard. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, yes; they were invited to send in 
written statements, and many of them have sent in written 
statements which have been put into the RECORD. 

Mr. McGILL. Did not the Senator preside at the meeting 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak.? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. The Senator was invited to arrange for the 
places in the State of North Dakota and in the State of 
Minnesota at which hearings were to be held. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL. I wish to ask the Senator whether he did 
not make this statement when he called the meeting to 
order in North Dakota: 


We have had some very fine hearings so far, and I am sure, judg- 
ing from the representative group that is 


interest has been shown so far, and I am 
throughout the hearing. 

Did not the Senator make that statement after we had had 
the hearings at Spokane, Boise City, and Great Falls? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did. We had a very good meeting at 
Grand Forks, too; I think one of the best we had on the trip. 

Mr. McGILL. I think we had very good hearings at 
every one of the meetings in that section. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I agree to that. 

Mrs. GRAVES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mrs. GRAVES. I may say in regard to the question as to 
whether or not the hearings were inspired, that I came into 
this matter with a perfectly open mind, because I was not 
familiar with the proposed legislation. I attended the hear- 
ing that was held in my city, Montgomery, Ala., though, of 
course, I was not a member of the committee. 

Just to show the personnel of those who came to the meet- 
ing and testified I may say that, of course, the commissioner 
of agriculture of our State was very prominent in the meet- 
ing. He is, as Senators know, elected not only by the farmers 
largely but, in fact, by the whole people of the State. He 
was there and testified. There were small farmers and 
large farmers present who gave their testimony. 

In addition to that, I recall that the president of the larg- 
est cotton mill in the State was on hand. Representing the 
other end of the line, there was present a union labor or- 
ganizer of farm workers. These representatives all came to 
the meeting, and all gave their points of view. At the con- 
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control. We had tried noncontrol, and it had failed the 
farmers. So an expression of the opinion of the farmers 
of my State was very definitely in favor of some sort of con- 
trol bill; and it was not a controlled expression, but a very 
free expression of the farmers themselves. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to have the statement of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, I attended only two of the meetings in the 
South; one at Oklahoma City and one at Memphis, Tenn., 
and I think that at both those meetings the State depart- 
ments of agriculture had had charge of getting the witnesses 
and arranging for them to come before the committee, and 
I understood that that was the policy of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator bear 
with me for another question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to proceed with my address. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not blame the Senator, but I be- 
lieve that it is very important to find out what sort of a bill 
was presented to the farmers; whether the real farmers were 
there, and whether they understood what the bill was about. 
I refer Senators to an article appearing in a Kansas City 
newspaper which was written by a master farmer, in which 
he said: 

Some objected to the compulsory part of the bill. They were 
immediately informed by Senator Pore or Senator McGILL that 
there was nothing compulsory about their bill. That seemed to 
satisfy them. 

Was this bill, which has in it the compulsory features and 
the penal features, explained and presented to these farmers 
so that they knew it actually contained a provision for com- 
pulsion, and that provision was made for fine and imprison- 
ment in case of violation of the terms of the bill? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York does not understand the bill now the way the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] and the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] explain it. They still claim there 
are no compulsory features in it, and it was generally 
brought out in the hearings that there were no compulsory 
features, unless, of course, a referendum was taken and two- 
thirds of the farmers voted for a compulsory feature. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Inasmuch as the Senator stated our views 
I should like to interrupt the Senator, if I may. My view 
is and I think it is the view of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Pore] as was stated by us on all occasions when we 
were asked anything about it, that insofar as the control 
of production is concerned, the bill as it was then written and 
as it now applies to wheat and corn provides a voluntary pro- 
gram, and that the only compulsory phase of the bill so far 
as those commodities are concerned is with reference to the 
marketing quota feature. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That was about the way I stated it. 

Mr. McGILL. No, Mr. President; the Senator did not state 
it that way, and I am glad he gave me the opportunity to 
present my view of it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad the Senator did, because he 
stated it at the several meetings. Of course, there were 
some witnesses who differed with the other two Senators on 
the subcommittee with regard to the compulsory features, 
and some insisted that there were compulsory features even 
in the crop control. 

In the hearings at Spokane and Boise—I had not intended 
to mention this, but since the matter has been brought out 
more definitely I shall do so—it was stated by several wit- 
nesses that county or community gatherings had been called. 
The county agent or the soil-conservation men had called in 
a group of farmers, perhaps 20 or 25 of them, as many as 
would come in, and the bill was read and explained, and was 
very satisfactory, and they adopted resolutions, which were 
read at the subcommittee hearings, and which will be found 
in the hearings. In some instances they went so far as to 
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say in their resolutions that they not only favored this bill, 
but such features as crop insurance; that they also favored 
a special session of Congress to pass farm legislation; and 
in one or two instances they even went so far as to go on 
record as favoring the President’s Supreme Court control 
plan. The farmers themselves might have made that sug- 
gestion—I do not know—but it rather looked to me as if 
some county agent or some soil-conservation man was the 
one who was back of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hardly think it is fair to the Senator from 
North Dakota to interrupt him with the long statements 
which has been made during his discussion of the bill, but I 
am going to venture to disobey the rules, as other Senators 
have done. I should like to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota, or any other Senators, if they can suggest any other 
thing that this subcommittee should have done that it did 
not do by way of getting farmers to the hearings. It is 
demonstrated here, and no one denies it, that the repre- 
sentatives of all farm organizations were specifically invited 
by letter; that by radio all farmers were invited to come. 
Now the criticism is made, and has been made during all 
this debate, that there was not a fair hearing; that the mat- 
ter was engineered by somebody. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not charging the Senator with mak- 
ing that statement. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not want the Senator to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it has been made. Intimation has been 
made of it today. Some dissatisfied person writes a letter 
and it throws out the idea and impression that the subcom- 
mittee had not done its duty, had not invited everyone. 
For God's sake, do Senators want the subcommittee. to go 
out in the country and go to the farmers’ houses and invite 
them personally, or get their statements there? Is there 
anything that the subcommittee could have done to give a 
fair hearing that it did not do? I should like to have the 
critics of the conduct of the subcommittee state what ought 
to have been done that they did not do. 

It seems to me that the discussion in that respect is 
unfair. It seems to me unfair that the subcommittee should 
-be criticized as it has been and that fault should be found 
with it in the conduct of its hearings. I have heard the 
statements which have been made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and I cannot understand how the members of the sub- 
committee could have done anything other than they did do. 
They used their best endeavors to get. everyone who was 
interested to attend the meetings. It is natural that the 
farmers should hold meetings. It is a good thing that they 
-should get together and hold meetings. It is-a good thing 
that the Farm Bureau went out and invited all farmers and 
all the farm organizations to the meetings, whether opposed 
to the bill or not. 

Mr. President, I take it that simply because the Farm 
Bureau is for the bill it should not be considered an argu- 
ment against the bill. The fact that some other farm or- 
ganization is against it should properly be considered. Cer- 
tainly those interested had an opportunity to be present at 
the hearings, and if they did not appear and were not heard 
they can blame no one but themselves. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I appreciate the statement 
of the Senator from Nebraska. I am frank to say that 
in North Dakota, before the hearing was called, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Modu], asked me to arrange for a place for the hear- 
ing and to invite people to come; to give the meeting some 
publicity. I gave notice of the meeting and arranged for 
publicity in the press. I wrote letters to the heads of the 
farm organizations. Practically the only regular farm or- 
ganizations we have in North Dakota are the Farmers’ Union 
and the Holiday Association. I wrote letters to the heads of 
those organizations and urged them to attend. I knew that 
the Farmers’ Union was having its State convention just a 
few days before the hearing was to be held by the subcom- 
mittee at Grand Forks, and I called the attention of some 
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of the officials to the bill and suggested that they discuss it 
J MER po aS dN ea They 

When the president of the Farmers’ Union got through 
speaking there at Grand Forks, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL], 
made the statement that he had been the best witness we 
had heard on the trip, or something to that effect. I think 
he did make a very good statement. I have his statement 
here and perhaps will quote from it a little later. 

I sent a letter to every county agent in North Dakota, and 
to the commissioner of agriculture of the State.. He hap- 
pened to be away and could not attend, but I sent a letter 
to him, nevertheless, and invited him. 

In Minnesota I talked with the secrétary of the Governor 
and suggested that he make arrangements for a place for 
the hearing, and he did. Also that he call in or get in touch 
with the leaders of the farm organizations. That was done. 
We found out after we arrived there that the Governor had 
called in representatives of the farm organizations and the 
farmers themselves from various parts of the State, and they 
had held a conference and adopted a set of resolutions, 
which were read at the hearing. In my opinion, they 
adopted a very fair and very straightforward set of reso- 
lutions. 

Before we reached Sioux City we had heard that there 
was some dispute or opposition to the so-called ever-normal- 
granary bill, and there was a very large crowd, I think, by 
all odds, the largest crowd we had at any place. And again, 
in my opinion, a large majority of those there, from 75 to 80 
percent, I think, were representatives of the Farm Bureau, 
the soil-conservation program, and the extension service. 
There was a good sprinkling of others, of course. There 
was a mass meeting the second day. of the hearing, and a 
large number came in. The hearing was held in the audi- 
torium, and someone told me it seated 1,500. At any rate, 
it was crowded; I do not think there was an empty seat 
there on the afternoon of the second day of the hearings. 
We had some good witnesses, and there were very sharp 
differences of opinion. 

I have an article here from a Marshalltown (Iowa) news- 
paper which says that Marshall County would profit at least 
$1,250,000 by this bill and the carrying of loans on corn. It 
goes on to say that is the reason the Marshall County 
Farm Bureau, the Marshall County Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, and various other farm groups, and the Marshall- 
town Chamber of Commerce are so eager to have Marshail- 
town business interests and Marshall County farmers well 
represented at the hearings in Sioux City the first half of 
the next week. I merely mention that to show that they 
took a great interest in getting a crowd there. 

I was also handed copy of an editorial from Wallace’s 
Farmer, published in the State of Iowa, regarding the Sioux 
City meetings. The headline is— 


Hearings planned to wreck bill. 


The editorial is from Wallace’s Farmer of October 9, just 
a few days before we got there, and reads: 
[From Wallace’s Farmer of October 9, 1937] 
HEARINGS PLANNED TO WRECK BILL 


When Corn Belt farmers attend the hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture at Sioux City, October 18, 19, and 20, 
they should remember that these hearings were planned, in part 
at least, by those who would knife the program. 

This Senate committee was given an outline of recommendations 
for legislation last February. But it is still refusing to put these 
recommendations into a bill. 

These hearings were intended to be another step in the cam- 
paign against effective farm action. Those behind the hearings 
hope for two things: 

1. A fight between farm groups at the hearings over different 
methods of farm legislation. This will give the committee a 
chance to pass the buck to farmers. “The couldn't get 
together.” 

2. Even though a farm split doesn’t develop, the hearings give 
an excuse for more delay. TAEI aad atari Sena ee 
last February, is an expert at this 

The chairman of the subcommittee 5 in charge of the 


Sioux City hearings is Senator McGILL, of Kansas, a firm friend 
of the farm program and one of the authors of the Pope-McGill 


1937 


bill embodying the farm plan. Farmers 
the hearings a constructive value. 
, however, rests on the farm groups that 


delay. 
J ͤ -:; 
Let farmers convert them into a weapon to force early ac- 
tion on the farm bill. 

Of course, the other author of the farm bill, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore] was also there with the subcommittee. 
No one ever accused him of being unfriendly to the bill, 
and, of course, he is not unfriendly to it. So if anyone was 
trying to wreck the program I suppose it must have been 
myself, because I was the only other member of the sub- 
committee there. I could not quite understand the reason 
for the attitude of Wallace’s Farmer, because I had nothing 
particularly to do about arranging the meeting at Sioux City. 
The subcommittee talked it over, and someone suggested 
Sioux City as a central point for farmers in Nebraska, South 
Dakota, southwestern Minnesota, and Iowa, and we all 


agreed that that was the place where the meeting should be 


held. There was an excellent crowd there. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Notwithstanding the suggestions which were 
made even in Wallace’s Farmer of the possible packing of 
the hearing of the committee as well as certain charges, or, 
at any rate, intimations I have heard here, does not the 
Senator think, that despite any suggestions of that kind by 
anybody, the hearing was perfectly fair, and everybody who 


could be heard was heard at that hearing, and that there 


was no packing on the part of anybody? 
open, free, and fair hearing? 
Mr. FRAZIER. There was no packing on the part of any 
member of the committee. Is that what the Senator means? 
Mr. POPE. Exactly. And does the Senator think that 


Was it not a full, 


' anybody succeeded in packing it? 


Mr. FRAZIER. But the Senator will agree with me, I 


think, that there was considerable opposition by quite a 
| sprinkling of representatives, who felt that witnesses, in some 


instances, had been coached, and that in some respects it 
was a packed proceeding. 

The Senator will probably recall the little poem that was 
read there. I have a copy of it here, and I should like to 
read it. I do not think it has gone in the Recorp, and it is 
rather amusing. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I hope the Senator, when he reads the poem, 
will read the remaining portion of the witness’ testimony— 
that he will read it all instead of merely reading the poem. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not a copy of the hearings. If 
the Senator has a copy of them, he can read the testimony. 

Mr. McGILL. I thought the Senator had the testimony of 
the witness since he has the poem. 

Mr. FRAZIER. One of the witnesses who appeared before 
the committee at Sioux City read a little poem. I do not 
know who was the author of the poem, but at any rate it 
read as follows: 


agents to right of man 
Pay rollers to left of them, 

Brain trusters back of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Someone had blundered! 
Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs just to testify. 

So into the valley of death, 
Into the shadow of hell, 

Ready to sell their soul 

For compulsory crop control, 
Valiant six hundred; 

No; not because they felt that way; 
But just to get four bucks a day. 


[Laughter.] 
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I thought it was rather an amusing little poem. It struck 
me as rather an original thought on the part of the one who 
had written it. I know there were quite a number at the hear- ` 
ing who got a laugh out of it when it was read, and it was 
copied into several of the newspapers. 

At Springfield, Ill, where the senior Senator from Okla- - 
homa [Mr. THomas] was the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the same question arose several times about “pay rollers” 
coming in there. There was no particular evidence except 
that a large percentage of that crowd did, I think, represent 
the Farm Bureau group, because that is the strong organiza- 
tion in that section of the country; they were well repre- 
sented, and there were also some representatives of other 
organizations. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think now it is demonstrated the sub- 
committee was not packed and was not unfair. It is also 
shown that the subcommittee sent invitations to all county 
agents, and that not all of them but many of them came. 
Now, somebody is kicking because the county agents came. 
They were invited to come; and was it not a part of their 
business, if they were interested in their work, to come, no 
matter how they felt about this bill? How can anybody 
complain that a farm agent, having been invited by the com- 
mittee to come, accepted the invitation and came? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I know of no complaint about their com- 
ing. Of course, we were glad to have them come; but my 
opinion was in the Committee on Agriculture, when the reso- , 
lution was discussed as to holding hearings, that hearings 
were to be held on farm legislation generally, but these wit- 
nesses took it for granted, apparently, that the ever-normal- 
granary bill was the only bill that was to be discussed, and 
that was the only one that most of them knew anything about. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am interested to know whether the 
poem the Senator read was written by a farmer? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It was read by a farmer; I do not know 
who the author was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a farmer could write that kind of 
poetry he could probably do better writing poetry than he 
could do on the farm. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know about that; perhaps he 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. In order that there may not be any mis- 
understanding, let me say that, so far as any arrangements 
made by me were concerned, I did not invite specially county 
agents. I understand, however, the Senator from North Da- 
kota said that in his State he did invite the county agents. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; and we have a good group of county 
agents in North Dakota. 

Mr.McGILL. All over the United States, in my judgment, 
we have a fine group of men as county agents representing 
the agricultural interests of the country; but I did not invite 
them especially. I did not want to be misunderstood in the 
matter. My invitations went generally; and I wish to state 
that, so far as the hearings in Kansas are concerned, with 
regard to the meetings at Dodge City, I had the Wichita 
broadcasting station announce them 2 or 3 days ahead of 
time. They announced it a number of times, inviting farm- 
ers all over western Kansas, Oklahoma, and Colorado to 
attend the meeting. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield with 
reference to that matter? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. It appears that some witnesses and apparently 
some Senators feel that the members of the county com- 
mittees should not have appeared and should not have given 
any testimony at the hearing. The fact is that the witnesses 
testifying about the Soil Conservation Act in many places 
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represented 95 percent of all the farmers in that locality, and 
that 95 percent or 85 percent or 90 percent, whatever it might 

be, elected the county committees who consequently repre- 
sented the very best farmers in the locality. They were mem- 
bers of the Grange, members of the Farmer's Union, members 
of the Farm Bureau, and occasionally they were not members 
of any organization. 

When the heads of the Grange and Farm Bureau and 
Farmer’s Union invited representative farmers, they them- 
selves often invited members of the county committee because 
they were familiar with the work and really represented the 
farmers of the particular locality. 

Even if it were true that 75 percent of those present were 
members of the county committee—I think the Senator is 
entirely mistaken about that because my own observation 
about it was that a very much smaller percentage of those 
who testified were members of the committee—but even if 
they were so numerous, they represented almost invariably 
the very best farmers in the locality and had been elected by 
those farmers to the positions they held. Therefore, I am 
unable to see why any sort of criticism should be directed at 
those good farmers throughout the country, elected by a large 
percentage of farmers under the Soil Conservation Act. I do 
not think anyone should even intimate that they should not 
have been present and should not have given their testimony. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it occurred to me it was 
Piling it on a little too strong that the farmers who had 
been chosen and elected by their own groups and were on 
the pay roll at the Department of Agriculture should come 
in so strongly as they did in some instances for the bill. As 
I said, it is perfectly natural for them, but it looked a little 
out of place to me because I thought it indicated that they 
wanted to continue their jobs, which of course was perfectly 
natural also. 

Be that as it may, I had been in hopes of being able to 
get a copy of the printed hearings so I could check up on 
the percentages of those representing the various groups 
which had been at the hearings, but I could not get a copy 
in time to do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before the Senator leaves that part of the 
discussion and in connection with the colloquy which has 
just occurred, I invite attention to a report which came to 
us from Vermont on the 23d of November from the Bureau 
having to do with the soil conservation program, which I 
think tends to prove that it reached many farmers and 
that if these farmers who are enjoying the benefits and co- 
operating under the soil conservation act really attended 
the meetings and participated in them, they represented a 
fair cross section of the farmer thought. Perhaps if they 
had contemplated all the things that we contemplate in the 
bill their views would have greater weight with us than they 
have had. 

I invite attention to this press comment coming from the 
Associated Press at Washington to the Burlington Free Press 
and published by it in Burlington, Vt.: 

Farm Administration leaders reported today $898,689 had been 
paid to 18,923 farmers of the nine Northeastern States for complying 
with the soil-conservation program. New York led with $407,173 to 
7,583 farmers. The payments and number of farmers benefiting in 
other States include Maine, $96,819 to 1,773 farmers; New Hampshire, 
$25,476 to 1,061 farmers; Vermont, $64,352 to 1,382 farmers; Massa- 
chusetts, $43,189 to 1,099 farmers; Rhode Island, $8,335 to 194 
farmers; Connecticut, $55,288 to 1,235 farmers. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for permitting me to get 
this information into the RECORD. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Soil Conservation and 
the A. A. A. programs were complied with by a goodly number 
of farmers in every State, I believe, though not to the extent 
of 95 percent. I do not think that is what the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore] intended to infer, although he used that 
figure. A good majority in most of those States complied, 


and I think they received a good deal of benefit. In some dis- 
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tricts they could not comply because of climatic conditions or 
the character of crops which they raised. A few farmers said 
they had been carrying out the same program for years that 
the soil-conservation people were taking on now, and there- 
fore they did not feel that they should go into it. 

I voted for the Agricultural Adjustment Act and for the Soil 
Conservation Act. I am glad always to vote for any agricul- 
tural legislation that will give the farmers anything that I 
think may be of benefit to them. The criticism I have is that 
these bills have not gone far enough. I was strongly in favor 
of the cost-of-production amendment put on the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment bill when it was in the Senate committee 
and which the Senate itself adopted, but which was afterward 
stricken out by the conferees. We were told it was stricken 
out at the request of the Secretary of Agriculture, and, of 
course, that is correct. I have been sorry ever since that the 
cost-of-production. provision was stricken out of that bill. I 
think it would have been much fairer and a better method of 
payment to the farmers than the program which was adopted 
under the so-called parity system. 

I want to read from some of the agricultural planks adopted 
by both of the major political parties. I am going to read 
merely a brief extract from some of them. In the Democratic 
platform of 1924 there was an agricultural plank which said 
it was their policy: 

To stimulate by every proper governmental activity the progress 
of the cooperative marketing movement and the establishment of 
an export marketing corporation or commission in order that the 
exportable surplus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 

Exportable surplus. That is one thing that is brought up 
by many of those opposed to the President’s so-called ever- 
normal-granary provision. They are trying to take care of 
and contro] the surplus rather than control of the acreage 
or crops. Personally I think that should be an amendment 
adopted to the present bill. Instead of trying to control the 
aeg by acreage that is to be planted, let us control the 
surplus. 

That was in 1924. In the same year the Republicans had 
in their platform an agricultural plank which said: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and en- 
actment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economic equality with other industry to 
insure its prosperity and success. 

In 1928 the Republicans again endorsed that very fine 
plank for agriculture, but the trouble was that after they 
were reelected in 1928 they did not make any effort to carry 
out that program. 

If the Republicans had carried out that platform they 
probably would not have met the overwhelming defeat that 
they met in 1932. Because the Republican organization 
failed to carry out their promises to the great groups of 
farmers throughout the country, there was an overwhelming 
defeat, a landslide, in favor of the Democrats in 1932. 

But I want to read from the Democratic platform in 1928. 
They said: 

Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of 
agriculture with other industries. 

This was the Democratic platform. Four years before 
that, in 1924, the Republicans had said the same thing—that 
agriculture must be on a parity with industry. In 1928 the 
Democrats said the same thing—that agriculture must be 
put on an economic equality with other industries. They 
also said: 

To give this equality a remedy must be found which will include, 
among other things. 

* $ * . * s * 


Creation of a Federal Farm Board to assist the farmer and 
stock raiser in the marketing of their products. 

It was the Democrats who said that in 1928. The Repub- 
licans, however, put the Farm Board into operation. 

Then in 1928 the Democrats also said: 


We pledge the party to an earnest endeavor to solve this prob- 
lem of the distribution of the cost of with crop surpluses 
over the marketed units of the crop whose producers are benefited 
by such assistance. 

That, too, would have been a mighty good thing. 


1937 
Then the Republicans said in 1928: 


pathos ori is needed, Government financial 
the period of transition. 

Then they said again: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measures which will place the agricultural interests 
of America on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 

It was in 1928 that the Republican Party said that; but 
they forgot to carry it out in their administration during 
the 4 years from 1928 to 1932, and they were repudiated by 
the voters when they came to the election of 1932. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 contained some very in- 
teresting statements in the agricultural plank. 

They say: 

We favor the restoration of agriculture, the Nation’s basic in- 


And they talk about— 


Better financing of farm farm- 


mortgages through recognized 
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giving preference to credits for the redemption of farms 
homes sold under foreclosure, 


That meant, as I take it, to provide a chance for those 


who had been foreclosed on to repurchase their lands. In 


fact, I happen to know that the late John Simpson, who at 
that time was national president of the Farmers’ Union 
organization, made a trip to New York State to talk with one 


' of the candidates for President on the farm refinancing ques- 


tion; and he himself told me that he was assured that if 
that candidate should be elected, something along that 


, line would be advocated, and it was in the platform. 


Then the Democratic platform goes on: 
We favor * * extension and development of farm coopera- 


tive movement and effective control of crop surpluses so that our 
. farmers may have the full benefit of the domestic market. 


Unfortunately, after the Democrats were elected in 1932, 
instead of controlling crop surpluses they tried to control the 
production by acreage, which, in my opinion, is absolutely 
impossible, because the difference in yield from year to year 
makes it absolutely impossible to control production by the 
control of acreage. 

Another promise was made to the farmers by the Demo- 
crats in the 1932 platform: 

We favor * the enactment of every constitutional meas- 
ure that will aid the farmers to receive for their basic farm 
commodities prices in excess of cost. 

Mr. President, that means cost of production; and the 
Democratic platform in 1932 pledged to the farmers cost of 
production. When the cost-of-production provisi 
into the Agricultural Adjustment Act by the Senate of the 
United States, the House conferees struck it out because 
they said the Secretary of Agriculture would not stand for it. 
These things are rather hard for the farmers to understand; 
and I want the Members of the Senate to realize that the 
farmers are thinking about these things right now. I know 
they are, because I have talked with them, and I get letters 
from them in regard to these very questions. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Right at this point let me ask if the 
Senator has available and can put in the Recorn the cor- 
responding plank in the Republican platform of 1932 relat- 
ing to farm rehabilitation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am coming to it. 

The Republicans in 1932 said: 


We will support any plan ar 
tion against demand, 
vided it is economically sound and sdministratively 
out burdensome bureaucracy. 


That sounds like a part of the Democratic platform in the 
present administration, 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do. 

Mr. DAVIS. Would it be possible to secure the real cost 
of production for these farm products, for instance, in the 
case of wheat? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am coming to that a little later. I do 
not see why it would not be possible in the case of the 
amount used for home consumption in the United States. 
In my opinion, the American farmers are entitled to the 
American market. They are entitled to cost of production 
for the American market, just as the manufacturer is en- 
titled to the cost of production for work that he does, just 
as the businessman is entitled to the cost of production, just 
as the lawyer is entitled to his overhead expenses and a 
profit if he is to succeed, just as anyone else is entitled to 
the cost of production. The farmer cannot succeed in any 
other way. My objection to the pending bill, known as the 
ever-normal granary bill, is that there is nothing in the 
bill which guarantees to the American farmer cost of pro- 
duction, including a fair profit. There is nothing in the bill 
to assure the farmers that they will receive cost of produc- 
tion for their products. Under any other condition, they 
will go broke. They cannot help it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the Senator yield to me for the 
purpose of making an inquiry to develop what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Davis] had in mind? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I understood the Senator’s question to 
be whether it is possible to secure cost of production. Does 
the Senator mean whether it is possible to secure the money 
to pay the cost of production, or whether it is possible to 
determine the elements constituting cost of production? To, 
what was the Senator’s inquiry directed? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, my inquiry was directed to 
the possibility of getting the cost of producing the product 
on the farm. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Determining the amount? 

Mr. DAVIS. Determining the amount; yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, there is no difficulty about that! It 
can be determined just as accurately as the manufacturers 
determine their cost of production. 

Mr. DAVIS. But it would be necessary to take an average 
for the whole country. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It would have to be an average, of course. 
The manufacturers do that, too. It costs one manufacturer 
more to manufacture a certain line of goods than it costs 
another manufacturer somewhere else; but they put the 
price high enough so that they can all come in under it and 
make a profit. Why should not the farmers at least have 
the benefit of the same principle? They cannot succeed in 
any other way. If it is found that a manufacturer cannot 
compete with the other manufacturers, he goes out of busi- 
ness, or changes to something else. If we had the average 
cost of production, and a farmer somewhere were on sub- 
marginal land, or something of the kind, or trying to raise 
a crop to which his soil was not adapted, he would have to 
change his crop and go to raising something else. At pres- 
ent he keeps on. He does not know what he is going to get 
for the products when they are produced, but he hopes he 
is going to have a good crop, and he hopes he can get a good 
price for it; and so he keeps on, regardless of whether his 
crops are adapted to that particular land, or whether he 
nnen or not. He cannot 


If we had a definite price based on cost of production and 
a fair profit for the amount used for home consumption, 
every farmer would know, if he raised a crop, what he was 
FF every pound of cotton, 


n 


4 or every bushel of corn; and if he could not make ends meet 
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under those conditions, with that price, he would have to go 
to raising something else. If he is the kind of farmer who 
cannot produce these products and sell them for the average 
cost, the sooner he finds it out the better it will be for all 
concerned, and he will go into some other line of business 
or raise something else. 

The Republican platform in 1932 also said: 


The fundamental problem of American agriculture is the control 
of production to such yolume as will balance supply with demand. 


That sounds like another plank in the Democratic plat- 
form of the present administration. 

The Republicans also said: 

A third element equally as vital is the control of the acreage 
of land under cultivation as an aid to the efforts of the farmer 
to balance production. 

That is similar to a plank in the Democratic platform. It 
seems rather strange. The Democrats had a wonderful agri- 
cultural platform in 1932, but after they were elected they 
turned around and took the Republican platform and tried 
to carry it out. There was a lot of dissatisfaction, and it is 
going to be demonstrated in the next election, unless I miss 
my guess. The Republicans failed to carry out their agri- 
cultural programs in 1924 and 1928, and were defeated in the 
election of 1932. The Democrats have not carried out the 
program that they put in their platform in 1932, either—not 
by a gunshot. 

The platforms of 1936 are along the same lines. 

The pending farm bill, instead of providing for cost of 
production, provides for a so-called parity price based on 
the 5-year period from 1909 to 1914. That was supposed to 
be a fairly prosperous period in agriculture; but the sta- 
tistics show that during the 5-year period from August 1909 
to 1914, the average per capita income of the farmers was 
only $156 per year, and that was only 40% percent of the 
average per capita income of the nonfarm population dur- 
ing the same years, The farmers are entitled to their per 
capita share of the national income, but they did not get it 
by any means during that 5-year period. 

In the beginning of the present administration the De- 
partment of Agriculture advocated the carrying out of these 
planks of the Republican platform. They did not say that 
in so many words, but that is what it amounted to, making 
the payments on the parity basis, taking the 5-year period 
from 1909 to 1914 as the basis. There was not so much ob- 
jection to that at the time, because it was admittedly an 
emergency measure, but the emergency measure remained 
on the books for several years. Then the Soil Conservation 
Act went into effect, after the other was declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

It seems to me the pending bill ought to be of a more per- 
manent nature, and we should not go on carrying out the 
experiment any longer. But the administration still insists 
on the parity provision, based on the period 1909 to 1914. 

During that period of years the farmers received only 
40 ½ percent of the per capita national income, and it is not 
fair to say that the farmers of the United States can carry 
on under those circumstances. It is absolutely impossible. 
During the same 5-year period the farmers’ property, their 
land, increased in value, their credit was good, and they 
could go to the banks and borrow almost any amount they 
wanted. Those who owned land, or who owned cattle, could 
borrow money, and they did borrow money during that 
period to the extent of $500,000,000. That, in my opinion, 
at least, represents the difference between the price they got 
for their products during that 5-year period and the cost of 
production. Their credit was good, and they borrowed the 
difference. Apparently the Department of Agriculture seems 
to think that the farmers can continue along that line; but 
they cannot do it. The conditions during that period 25 
years ago were entirely different from what they are now. 
The cost of everything the farmer has to buy has gone up. 
We use automobiles now, and trucks, and tractors, which are 
a necessity, as well as radios and similar things, which were 
not so common in those days. -We are entitled to a better 
price. We are entitled to a parity with industry right now. 
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But there is nothing in the bill which would give the farmer ' 


a parity with industry. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is nothing in the bill, at 
the present stage, at least, that will guarantee the raising of 
enough money to pay the farmers the difference between 
parity and the local price when they sell their products. 
There is nothing in the bill which gives assurance that we 
will have enough money. The committee inserted a provi- 
sion that enough money would be authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of the bill, but we have 
been notified that that probably is not possible, and it looks 
very doubtful, at least. In my opinion it will take more than 
the $500,000,000, to which the soil conservation appropriation 
amounts, to carry out the provisions of the so-called ever- 
normal-granary bill, and to provide the parity payments. I 
think it will take double that amount, from the statements 
of some of the experts of the Department of Agriculture 
before our committee. 

As I see it, there is no chance to get it. All we will get 
will be about half enough to bring the price to the so-called 
parity, under present conditions, and parity price is below 
cost of production. So what hope is there for the American 
farmer to be put on a parity with industry, under the pend- 
ing bill? I can see no hope whatever. 

In 1936 the agricultural income was $5,805,000,000. The 
farm population amounted to 31,809,000, or a little over 
25 percent of the total population. The nonfarm income for 
the same year, compared with $5,805,000,000 for the farmers, 
was $58,877,000,000. The farmers got 10 percent of the in- 
come, and numbered over 25 percent of the population. Is 
there anything like a parity with industry in that? Oh, no, 
and there never has been. As long as I can remember, at 
least, the farmers have never been on a parity with industry, 
and there is nothing in the pending bill that will put the 
farmer on a parity with industry. Of course, if he gets the 
parity price, it will help some, it will give him a little better 
price than what he is getting now, but the farmers of this 
country will continue to go broke as long as they are forced 
to sell their products at prices below the cost of production. 
They cannot keep going, any more than anyone else in 
business could keep on under the same circumstances. 

In a town in the West a businessman came before our com- 
mittee. He had been a farmer, but he stopped farming and 
went into the automobile and machinery business, though he 
still owns some land. I asked him if he would be willing to 
conduct his machinery and automobile business under the 
same method under which the farmers conducted their busi- 
ness, selling his products in the same way. He said some- 
times he did cut down on prices, but that he could not as a 
general thing. He admitted that he would go broke if he had 
to do business selling his products as the farmers sold theirs, 
for any price the other fellow fixed for the product, that he 
could not continue to do business. Nor can the farmers con- 
tinue to do business as long as they are compelled to go on 
in that way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuavez in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As I understand the parity 
provisions of the bill, they place a ceiling on farm prices 
above which the mechanics of the bill make it impossible 
for farm products to rise. In other words, whenever a com- 
modity mentioned in the bill reaches the parity price, the 
gates of the ever-normal granary are thrown open and a 
sufficient amount from the ever-normal granary is turned 
loose on the market to keep the market from going above the 
parity price. Does the Senator understand the bill in that 
way? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is to be a ceiling, 
then, above which the price cannot rise? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is to protect the consumers, of course, 
and they are entitled to protection. The trouble is, of course, 
that as long as the price is below normal, the consumer gets 
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the benefit, to the detriment of the producer, but just as soon 
as the price comes up a little above normal, then the price is 
blocked right there. That is the theory, at least. The bill is 
unfair to the farmers, in my opinion, because of that 
provision. 

Early last fall prices were pretty good because of the 
drought and one thing and another. Of course, control had 
something to do with it, I agree, but if the administration 
is to claim the credit for the rise, it must assume responsi- 


toes went down. Farmers in 
hauling them to town, not to speak of the other expenses. 


cussing a matter of great interest. Did I understand the 
Senator to make the point that if the parity price should 


be attained, which is the goal of the bill, it would mean tha 
the farmer would receive only 40 percent as his propor- 
tionate share of the national income, as was 55 


r Meee He maine Sh eae 

Mr. FRAZIER. I stated that during the 5-year period 

the farmer received only 40 percent of the national per 

capita income. 

Mr. GILLETTE. And that period is used as a base here, 

and if we attained the parity price, then the farmers would 

oe only 40 percent of the national income? 
FRAZIER. It might not be the same percentage, 

bat, in my opinion, it would undoubtedly be below cost of 


Dallas (Tex.) News, which reads as follows: 


Fruit at low prices seen for this winter. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics Saturday— 


This is just a couple of weeks ago— 
ey OE Aat aE kne beso Tet Wi Tatton Seabee arte 


Perhaps they will, Mr. President, but what good does it 
do for the Department of Agriculture, which was created for 
the special purpose of aiding the farmers—and among other 
things they should aid them to make a profit—what good 
does it do for them to predict that the fruit crop is going to 
be a big one, that the price is going to drop because of a big 
production? Those who handle the farmers’ products will 
find it out soon enough without the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 2 or 3 weeks ahead, telling them about it. 

Another objection I have to the pending bill is that there 
is nothing in the bill to control, prohibit, or prevent the 
manipulation of the farm markets by the speculators on the 
grain and cotton exchanges. I do not know much about 
the cotton exchanges, but I do know something about the 
grain exchanges. I have before me an article written by a 
lawyer who practiced law in Chicago for years, Ernest D. 
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MacDougall. It is published in a magazine called the Social 
Frontier. 

Mr. President, I want to quote just a very few statements 
from this article on the subject of the grain futures market. 
I shall then ask unanimous consent that the entire article 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. The 
writer speaks of the futures trading as being detrimental to 
the farmers and purely a speculative or gambling proposi- 
tion. He says the courts have upheld that position. He 
quotes from two decisions of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois and one from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I wish to read simply a paragraph from a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of Cothran v. 
Ellis (125 II., 496-500). The paragraph is as follows: 

(Me ee ODT Crees SO. PADAO POETIN bee ee Orina 
crime against the State, a crime against the general welfare and 


happiness of the poopie, & crime against religion and morality, 
and a crime against all legitimate This spec: 


alling. 
d wealth and 


and man. With despotic power, it levies tribute upon all trades 
and professions. Its votaries and patrons are recruited from every 
Through its instrumentality the laws of supply 
and the market is ruled by the 
amount of money its manipulators can bring to bear upon it, 

Mr. President, that is what the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois said about the futures grain trading of 
the great city of Chicago. They say the law of supply and 
demand has been reversed. That is absolutely true. When 
anyone tells the farmers that there is anything in this bill 


he could raising and selling it. So this speculative feature 
was started. 

There are many other sections in Mr. MacDougall’s article 
that are good, and I shall quote one other. The writer tells 
about the losses through speculations, and continues: 

Meanwhile, those who play the wrong side of the futures market 
FFF 


of those whose business it is to despoil the people and to block 
every avenue of social and economic progress. ‘These losses repre- 


that is one of the best articles I have seen 
in regard to futures trading on the Board of Trade of 
Chicago. 


The writer goes on to point out that while the Chicago 
market is often advertised as being the greatest grain market 
in the world, that is absolutely false; that there are some 
eight or nine other grain markets in the United States which 


$5 and 99 percent of all the business done on the Chicago 
Board of Trade is of a speculative business or of a gambling 
nature. 

The writer of the article also points out that the millers 
do not even need this kind of a futures market to protect 
their sales. He says they have to take advantage of hedging 
marketing because the violent fluctuations caused by this 
same futures trading makes millers uncertain as to what 
they can get for their products, and so they have to hedge. 
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He says they have to bet that the grain is going down, and they 
hope that it will not. 

The article presents a very clear exposition of the subject, 
and I ask that it be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE GRAIN FUTURES MArker—A STUDY IN THE ETHICS OF 
CAPITALISM 


The social frontier implies the progressive point of view of those 
who plod patiently toward the Promised Land. It implies also 
the persistent presence at the frontier of an energetic enemy, 
who, from ambush and under cover of darkness, effectively seeks 
to discourage and distress those who are on the onward march, 

To pioneers of progress let it be said that the enemy has erected 
in the path both mental hazards and seemingly formidable, albeit 
decadent, institutions to barricade the way. Evading open com- 
bat, the enemy defends his vulnerable position by the exercise 
of remote social control. Unscrupulous and unprincipled in his 
predatory practices, he appears in the light of day only when 
robed in raiment of righteousness. Defiant of the law, he pro- 
tects and perpetuates his uneconomic, unethical, antisocial way 
of life by powerful propaganda and by pressure of perverted 

ublicity. 

. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” The profit motive has 
yielded many evil fruits. Mercenary criminals, profit-taking 
racketeers, everywhere abound. Nonproductive parasites infest all 
the highways and byways of modern life. They thrive in the 
marts of trade and they center their expropriating projects on the 
labors of those who toil. They have devised agencies in Wall 
Street and in La Salle Street to exploit the working producers and 
to swindle the general public. They gamble in the forms of trade 
and in the necessities of life. These evil things they do in the 
name of big business. They crave respectability, but they covet 
coin, 


GAMBLING IN LIFE'S NECESSITIES 


Our courts have consistently condemned stock gambling in most 
vigorous terms. Yet these gambling racketeers secretly sneer at 
these adverse decisions as “sterile progeny of the law.” Failing 
to fool the courts through the unscrupulous services of “clever” 
lawyers, they now seek to fool the public through the prostitution 
of publicists and the purchase of pseudo-economists. They flood 
our schools and colleges with their pernicious propaganda. 

Speaking specifically now of the futures market of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it is needless here to enter upon a detailed discus- 
sion of the law. The subject of futures trading has been fully 
annotated in volume 83 of American Law Reports, at page 522 (83 
A. L. R. 522), following two decisions reported at pages 492 and 
512 of the same volume. The decision reported at page 492 is the 
last word of the United States Supreme Court on the subject. 
The decision reported at page 512 is the last word of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. It will suffice, for the present purpose, to quote 
an excerpt from another decision of the Illinois Supreme Court 
(Cothran v. Ellis, 125 II. 496, 500), as follows: 

“It is not only contrary to public policy, but it is a crime— 
a crime against the State, a crime against the general welfare 
and happiness of the people, a crime against religion and morality, 
and a crime against all legitimate trade and business. This species 
of gambling has become emphatically and preeminently the na- 
tional sin. In its proportions and extent it is immeasurable. In 
its pernicious and ruinous consequences it is simply appalling. 
Clothed with respectability, and entrenched behind wealth and 
power, it submits to no restraint and defies alike the laws of God 
and man. With despotic power it levies tribute upon all trades 
and professions. Its votaries and patrons are recruited from every 
class of society. Through its instrumentality the laws of supply 
and demand have been reversed, and the market is ruled by the 
amount of money its manipulators can bring to bear upon it.” 

These racketeering gamblers have many powerful allies. There 
seems to be a community of interest among all those of big 
business who are motivated by the profit-taking impulse. It is a 
case of birds of a feather that flock together—a case of “you boost 
my racket and I'll boost yours,” 


APOLOGISTS FOR SPECULATION 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce seldom sit in session without adopt- 
ing eulogistic resolutions recognizing “the fundamental services per- 
formed by futures markets in the organized distribution of certain 
agricultural and industrial products,” and denouncing “govern- 
mental interference with futures trading.” 

Those who own and operate the futures market spare no ex- 
pense in propagandizing the public and in exercising economic 
pressure against those who oppose their practices. They see to it 
that plentiful propaganda, ably prepared, is supplied where it will 
be most effective. The public relations committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade made report that for the first eight and a half 
months of 1936 there were printed 7 board of trade stories in 
national publications, 217 stories in pictorials, 181 stories in trade 
papers, and 3,401 stories in newspapers. The report proceeds as 
follows: 

“There is every reason to believe that the volume of returns (of 
clippings) will exceed 1929 in every particular when the 12-month 
comparisons can be made. 7 
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“The of this record to the welfare of the exchange 
lies in the fact that more than 2,300 of the 3,401 published news- 
paper stories appeared in the grain-producing area on which our 
publicity efforts are centered.” 

The June 12, 1937, issue of the Saturday Evening Post carried 
such a propaganda story, Wheat Madness, by Marc A. Rose. Neither 
Mr. Rose nor the editor was willing to correct any of the gross 
inaccuracies of that article. In the May 1937 issue of Rural 
Progress, a propaganda sheet that is distributed by the millions 
of copies, gratuitously, through the mails, to the farmers of the 
Middle West, appeared a similar article, Bulls and Breadbasket. 
Dr. Glenn Frank, who now “fronts” for that magazine, has with- 
held his consent to the publication of a story on the farmers’ side 
of the question. 

UNDERSTANDING THE MARKET 


In no field of human activity has scientific research been less in 
evidence than in the field of agricultural marketing. It is a field 
of study of vital import not alone to the farmers, as producers, 
but also to the whole people as consumers. Our pastors and pro- 
fessors, as well as our editors, seem disposed to shy off from an 
impartial, scientific study of this question. Are the American peo- 
ple to be given to understand that scholarship is ready to turn 
tail, that science is ready to close its eyes and ears upon the 
slightest sign shown by the economic masters of our lives? Are we 
to understand that the Congress hastened to adjourn without 
enacting any general farm legislation because our legislators are 
ignorant of the fundamental facts of their problem, or because 
they are fearful of the economic powers that be? Or have their 
minds been poisoned and confused by long contact with the 
abominable standards of ethics of the profit system? 

The problem of the orderly marketing of grain is no more diffi- 
cult of solution than are other problems which our learned schol- 
ars and doctors effectively attack with zest. Why, then, this 
conspiracy of silence where the futures market of the Chicago 
Board of Trade seems to be involved? Every man, woman, and 
child has daily experience in the making and execution of con- 
tracts for the purchase and sale of the necessities of life, if not for 
the luxuries. The purchase of a pair of shoes involves the making 
and execution of a contract of sale—not a written contract, to be 
sure, but a contract, nonetheless, in which all of the essential ele- 
ments of a contract are present. The purchase and sale of wheat, 
wholesale or retail, is no more intricate or difficult to understand 
than is the purchase and sale of bread or candy. It is only the fic- 
titious market for futures trading that seems to enshroud the 
subject and obscure it in mystery. The plain, simple, everyday 
transactions of honest men are not difficult to understand. It is 
the crooked and devious device that is difficult to decipher. 

Grain futures trading is a parasitical overgrowth on the body of 
the grain trade. The subject of futures trading has been delib- 
erately camouflaged with such effect, by means of clever board-of- 
trade propaganda, that our wise men, our statesmen, our scientists, 
our researchers either credulously, without investigation, accept 
propaganda for fact or they throw up their hands and confess that 
the subject is too deep for them. 


OPERATING IN “FUTURES” 


Grain futures contract market is a market for the buying and 
selling of grain futures contracts—not for the buying and selling 
of grain. A futures contract is a betting contract concerning the 
future fluctuation of price quotations of the futures market ticker 
tape. There is no futures market attached to the industrial 
market for the simple reason that no manufacturer would consent 
to the idea of the fixing of the price of his product by means of 
the crazy fluctuation of a ticker tape manipulated by a bunch 
o gamblers. The manufacturer fixes his own selling price, if you 
please. 

It is said that the Chicago Board of Trade is the biggest grain 
market in the world. This is not the fact. The truth is that, as 
a market for the actual merchandising of actual grain, Chicago 
stands sixth or seventh down the list of United States grain mar- 
kets. Minneapolis is the biggest grain market in the United States, 
The Chicago Board of Trade merchandises less wheat than does the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) Board of Trade. Grain is bought, sold, and 
ae in the cash (merchandise) market—not in the futures 
market. 

The Chicago Board of Trade and the Chicago Open Board of 
Trade constitute the biggest futures contract market in the world 
(not the biggest grain market), handling about 90 percent of the 
total volume of grain-futures trading in the United States. Wheat- 
futures contracts, for example, are also bought and sold on the 
grain exchanges in Duluth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Portland, Seattle, St. Louis, and San Francisco. These other fu- 
tures markets are, in effect, subsidiaries of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and they handle, all told, a very small volume of trading in 
futures contracts. Most of the business of these other exchanges 
is grain trading—not futures trading. When one speaks of the 
grain-futures market, therefore, he speaks of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and of its little brother, the Chicago Open Board of Trade. 
The latter handles no actual grain at all—nothing but futures 
contracts. The former handles a comparatively small amount of 
actual grain and a very large amount of futures contracts. 

It is important to keep clearly in mind this distinction between 
the grain market and the futures contract market. Not a single 
bushel of grain is ever sold in the grain pits—nothing but grain- 
futures contracts. Conversely, not a single futures contract is ever ' 
sold at the grain-sample tables—nothing but grain. The volume 


of grain trading done at the sample tables of the Chicago Board 
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of Trade is so small that they never bother to mark up the sales on 
the board. The board is reserved exclusively for recording transac- 
tions in futures contracts conducted in the trading pits—the wheat 
pit (wheat-futures pit), corn pit (corn-futures pit), etc. 

The real work of marketing wheat, for example, does not depend 
on the existence of the futures market, which first was devised 
about 70 years ago. Wheat has been marketed for many centuries 
without a futures market, and wheat will continue to be marketed 
long after the futures market shall have passed away. The futures 
market automatically faded out of the picture during the World 
War, when the Government stabilized prices. The futures market 
depends for its existence upon continual fluctuation of prices, just 
as betting at the roulette table depends upon movement of the 
wheel. 

DETAILS OF THE GRAIN TRADE 


There are things, other than the futures market, upon which 
the grain trade does depend. There are scattered throughout this 
country over 3,500 flour mills with a daily capacity of 800,575 
barrels of flour. There are elevators every mile or two along 
railroad rights-of-way in grain area, and grain buyers are 
everywhere. There are unorganized grain exchanges in 19 cities. 
There are organized grain exchanges in 28 other cities, including 
Chicago. There are enormous terminal elevators and warehouses 
in all of the large cities. There are local, regional, and national 
farmers’ cooperative selling societies, rapidly growing into control 
of the farmers’ markets. And there is bitter conflict, inevitably, 
between the farmers’ cooperative marketing societies and the busi- 
ness of gambling on the rise and fall of the price of farm products. 

It is said that a grain futures contract market is a market for 
the future delivery of grain. That is not the fact. The truth is 
that less than one-half of 1 percent of the volume of wheat fu- 
tures contracts, for example, results in delivery of either wheat or 
warehouse receipts for wheat. Such deliveries, when made, are 
not made in the futures market, but in the cash (merchandise) 
market. No deliveries are ever made except in the cash market, 
either present (spot) delivery or future (to arrive) delivery. Rep- 
resenting the grain futures contract market as a market for the 
future delivery of grain is a brazen fraud not alone upon grain 
producers but also upon the entire American public. 

Futures trading in May wheat futures contracts runs for a 
period of about 8 months prior to May and during all of May but 
the last three business days, when trading in May futures is sus- 
pended. The same is true of trading in July wheat futures, Sep- 
tember wheat futures, and December wheat futures. For May 
wheat futures, for example, May is said to be “delivery month.” 
The last 3 business days of May are said to be “delivery days.” 
That does not mean that deliveries of wheat must be made during 
May. It means that no deliveries under May wheat futures con- 
tracts shall be permitted to be made except during May, and then 
only at the seller’s option. Deliveries made on 1 of the 3 
“delivery days” are not future deliveries, but spot deliveries, made, 
if at all, in the cash market under the most difficult requirements 
of the rules and regulations of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
futures market is closed on those 3 days, so far as May wheat 
futures trading is concerned. 

What actually happens is that one who, in November, for ex- 
ample, buys or sells a May wheat futures contract expects to close 
out his contract before he may be called upon to make or to take 
delivery. He knows that there can be no deliveries in November, 
December, January, February, March, or April. During those 
months he is absolutely safe to play the May wheat futures market 
to his heart’s content without running any risk of having to make 
or to take delivery. If he is on the short side of the market, he 
can continue his trading in May futures with equal safety up 
until near the end of May. During all of this time, particularly 
during that period prior to May, he may be in and out of the 
market, buying and selling May futures contracts, a hundred times, 
in and out of the market several times a day, for that matter; 
and then he suddenly switches his operations to July or to 
tember or to December futures contracts. Seldom is he caught 
during “delivery month” with an unclosed contract on his hands. 
He has been an active trader in the futures market, but he has 
not made or taken, or intended to make or to take, any delivery 
of any grain. The only way he can make delivery, if he should 
care to do so, is to convert his futures contract into a cash (mer- 
chandise) contract. The futures contract is a gambling contract, 


pure and simple. 
EFFECT UPON MILLERS 


It is said that the futures market serves a useful purpose in 
providing facilities to millers, elevator men, and other handlers 
of grain to hedge against loss from fluctuation of market prices. 
That is not the fact. The truth is that it is the fluctuations 
caused by the futures market that makes the miller feel that it is 
necessary for him to go into the futures market and bet that 
the market will move in the direction in which he hopes it will 
not move. 

As a businessman, the miller prefers to buy his wheat in a 
fairly stable market. He does not like speculation or gambling, as 
a business proposition. The futures market came first and hedg- 
ing came second, in point of historical development. When the 
miller saw what the futures market was doing to the price of the 
product he had bought in good faith as raw material to be 
manufactured into flour, he went into the futures market himself 
to stabilize the value of the investment he had made in the cash 
market. He feared the “bears” would hammer down the price 
after he had made his investment in cash wheat and before he 


sold the finished product as flour. Accordingly, he went into the 
futures market and sold short, betting that the price would 
decline, as he feared it would but hoped it would not. He sold 
short, as every other seller of a futures contract sells short, because 
he had no intention whatever of delivering his cash wheat in 
settlement of his futures contract. That would, indeeed, be a silly 
thing for him to do. His paramount purpose is to mill that wheat 
into flour for his customers. Millers do not buy or sell actual 
wheat in the futures market any more than speculators do. Both 
speculators and hedgers do the same thing in the futures market. 
They buy and sell betting contracts—nothing else. They do not 
buy and sell grain in the grain futures market. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that all sellers in the futures market, 
both hedgers and speculators, are short sellers. All sales in the 
futures market are short sales. If all sellers sell short, what, then, 
do buyers buy? They buy a chance—a lottery ticket; that is all 
they buy. 
SOCIAL WASTAGE OF ACCEPTED PROCEDURES 

The study of the futures contract market is not merely an 
academic diversion. It has vital implications of vast economic 
and ethical value. Through bold audacity and brazen effrontery 
the Chicago Board of Trade has taught the people of this Nation 
to accept falsehood for fact, to believe that gambling greed for 
unearned gain is virtue rather than vice, and to hope for a solu- 
tion of serious economic problems by simply letting well enough 
alone. 

Meanwhile, those who play the wrong side of the futures 
market lose $2,000,000,000 per annum and add that much to the 
e 
and to block every avenue of social and economic progress. 
losses represent the margin or wager money ot the unlucky 8 
of a crooked skin game. Those losses do not take into account 
the $100,000,000 paid each year in brokers’ commissions by both 
the winners and the losers. 

Neither do those losses take into account the loss suffered by 
the farmers in the sale of their crops at prices below cost of pro- 
duction. Futures prices are not directly related to cash prices, 
but they do have an indirect, psychological influence on cash 
prices. Futures price quotations are usually lower than cash 
prices paid for actual wheat as merchandise. They set the pace 
downward. 

By persistent repetition of their extravagant though false claims 
to righteous rectitude as businessmen, these well-groomed gam- 
blers of La Salle Street have profoundly affected the people to 
their hurt. A serious study of the economic and ethical aspects 
of futures trading will amply exemplify the harmful character 
of the entire profit system. Educators, as well as farmers, have 
a great stake in the solution of this problem of futures trading. 
The very existence of this problem is a challenge to the exercise 
of their proper function by our educational leaders. The solution 
of this problem also means dollars and cents added to the pay 
checks of our teachers. The billions of dollars that go each year 
into the bank accounts of grain and cotton gamblers and other 
nonproducing parasites of their ilk ought, by all that is good 
and holy, to go into the pockets of those who render useful 
service to society. None are more worthy of their hire than are 
our teachers, and few fare so ill. 

The Nation as a whole has great spiritual and material 
in store upon the proper solution of this problem. Here is a key 
log in a serious log jam that blocks the stream of progress. Here 
is a challenge to the intelligence and to the honesty of the 
spiritual and temporal leaders of our people. 

Ernest D. MACDOUGALL. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have taken more time 
than I had expected. I am strongly in favor of cost of pro- 
duction for the farmers for the amount of their products used 
for home consumption. In the substitute measure intro- 
duced by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] there are 
Many good features. If he would include the cost of produc- 
tion feature instead of the parity feature, which he does in- 
clude in his proposal, it seems to me it would be much better. 
I suggested in committee the other day when we were dis- 
cussing the pending measure that if parity was the goal to be 
reached in this measure and we did not have money enough 
to reach it, and could not hope to get money enough to reach 
it, why not change the bill to fix the price at parity, and pay 
the parity price figured out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the portion of these products used for home con- 
sumption in the United States? That would do away with 
any appropriation to carry out that feature of the bill. 
That would do away with the uncertainty that the farmers 
are not going to get parity because we are not going to have 
enough money to make up the difference to get parity price. 
To peg the price at parity would be a great deal better than 
the present bill provides. 

Mr. President, I have been a farmer all my life, and I 
have wondered why the grain exchanges and the cotton ex- 
changes have so much weight and authority, and so much in- 
fluence. I have wondered about it all these years and I am 
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still wondering about it. Several times since I have been a 
Member of this body we have voted on a bill to put the 
grain exchanges and cotton exchanges out of the short-selling 
business. That would eliminate to a great extent the gam- 
bling element in the cotton and grain exchanges. We have 
not been able to get votes enough to do it. We have not been 
able to get the cost-of-production provision in a farm bill. 
If the cost-of-production provision were put in the farm bill, 
it would fix the price for the amount of farm products used 
for American consumption based on cost of production and 
fair profit. What would that mean? It would mean the same 
as it did during the World War, when the Government fixed 
the price of wheat. The grain exchanges went out of business 
during that period. The price of cotton was not fixed, and an 
immense amount of money was made by speculators on the 
cotton exchanges during the war period. But the wheat ex- 
changes went out of business, they folded up, because they 
could not continue when the Government fixed the price of 
wheat. 

Mr. President, I am wondering, and I know a great many 
farmers throughout this Nation are wondering, why it is 
we cannot: get a cost-of-production provision in the farm 
bill. Is it because the grain gamblers and the cotton gam- 
blers and their friends are too strong? Let us see. When- 
ever anything is said against the grain exchanges and the 
cotton exchanges a great deal of opposition develops. Rep- 
resentatives of the banking interests object. They seem to 
be friendly to the grain exchanges and the cotton exchanges. 
Representatives of the big insurance companies, and even 
many manufacturers, and many others will tell Senators 
‘privately that they are opposed to the gambling in the 
market, but when it comes to a straight, open statement 
which can be quoted, they back up and say, “No, no; do not 
quote me.” ‘They are afraid of the grain and cotton ex- 
changes. Is it possible that this great Government of ours 
is afraid of the grain and the cotton gamblers and the 
stock gamblers? 

I was not going to say anything about the stock market, 
but I think the stock market is just about as bad as the 
grain market and the cotton market. I can remember, as 
everyone else can, that in 1929, by the unfair manipulation 
of the stock exchange and Wall Street in New York, thou- 
sands and thousands of people lost every dollar of invest- 
ment they had and went broke, while a few hundred, or at 
least, comparatively few, of those stock brokers or whatever 
they might be called—I call them gamblers—made millions 
and millions of dollars. The article from which I quoted 
states that those people who bet wrong on the grain exchange 
lose $2,000,000,000 each year and the grain gamblers make 
that much money. 

On the stock market the value of stocks went down 
about $30,000,000,000 in 1929, in about a year’s time, and 
the people lost that $30,000,000,000 and the gamblers who 
bet right made $30,000,000,000 at that time. It caused one 
of the greatest crashes we have ever had in the United 
States. The newspapers say another crash is pending. 

Is our Government afraid to deal with the gamblers on 
the stock market? Are we afraid to deal with the gamblers 
on the wheat market? Are we afraid to deal with the 
gamblers on the cotton market? Senators can draw their 
own conclusions. I have mine. 

Are we afraid in this bill to write a provision guaranteeing 
cost of production to the producers of wheat, corn, and 
cotton because it would fix and determine the price to be 
received for our domestic consumption based on cost of 
production? Are we afraid to do that? Everyone will admit 
the farmer is entitled to cost of production and must have 
cost of production if he is going to succeed. Why not give 
it to him? It is not done, because it would put the grain 
exchange and the cotton exchange out of business; because 
it would put out of business those gamblers who are gambling 
in food products and the necessities of life which the people 
must have in order to live. The Government seems to be 
afraid to curb that group of gamblers. 

Mr. President, I do not know why it is, but there is “some- 
thing rotten in Denmark.” I should like to know what it is, 
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If anyone who is a strong supporter of the pending bill 
can answer the question I should like to have it answered. 
I do not care whether he is a Member of the Senate or a 
member of the farm bureau or a representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or who heis. Why is it we cannot 
have for those products used for home consumption a fixed 
price that will give the American farmer at least cost of 
production and a fair profit for the amount he raises for 
such consumption and will protect him and guarantee him 
a little: profit? 

I have another article to which I wish to refer briefly. It 
was published in the Chicago Tribune. I am going to refer 
to it only because it states a fact. The Chicago Tribune has 
been one of the standpat Republican newspapers in Chicago 
that I have criticized. In North Dakota we are nonpartisan 
and we have been free to criticize any party that we think 
wrong, regardless of the label it may bear. I have been 
elected on the Republican ticket because it is the dominant 
party in North Dakota, but elected with the endorsement of 
the Nonpartisan League. In fact, the Nonpartisan League 
put me in politics. 

In an article published in the Chicago Tribune on October 
10 it is said: 

Imports cost farmer home market. 


The article states that the imports of agricultural products 
coming in during the last year would require 30,000,000 acres 
of farm lands to produce. It would require 30,000,000 acres 
of land to produce the products which have come into the 
United States during the last year from foreign countries. 
Of course, we had a drought last year, and there was a short- 
age of some of those products, but a great many of the out- 


side products came in and are coming in now. 


We had a large crop of potatoes this year, and in North 
Dakota we were selling United States No. 1 potatoes for 15 
cents a bushel. - They were properly graded, too. Only last 
week.a cargo of potatoes was brought in on a foreign ship 
from northeastern Canada to Jacksonville, Fla., seed potatoes, 
certified seed. They come in direct competition with the 
certified seed raised in my own State, as well as in Maine, 
Michigan, Idaho, Colorado, and other States where certified 
seed potatoes are raised. We raise certified seed potatoes 
and sell them in the South because they grow better than the 
seed potatoes produced in the South. In the past we have 
had in the South a good market, but now seed potatoes are 
coming in from Canada and are used in Florida, while just 
before the ground froze in my State potatoes were being sold 
on the market for 15 cents a bushel. 

We cannot compete with the foreign potatoes which were 
brought from Canada on a Scandinavian ship which took 
the potatoes to Florida on an ocean rate. I was told by a 
Representative in Congress from one of the potato-producing 
States that the rate was about 10 cents a hundred. That is 
all they paid for shipping potatoes from Canada to Florida. 
It costs us in the neighborhood of 70 cents a hundred to ship 
by rail from North Dakota to Florida. It costs the potato 
growers of Maine shipping by coastwise vessels about 30 cents 
a hundred. 

We cannot compete with the Canadian potatoes; the po- 
tato growers in Maine; right across the Canadian line, can- 
not compete with them, and yet those Canadian potatoes 
are coming in at a reduced tariff rate under a reciprocal 
trade agreement. If there is anything about that recipro- 
cal trade agreement that is beneficial to the farmers I should 
like to know what it is. That is one New Deal measure 
against which I voted and I am proud of the fact that I did. 
I voted against its extension during the last session of the 
Congress because, as I said then and now repeat, the recip- 
rocal trade agreements have made the American farmer the 
goat, and the result is that farm products are being brought 
in from foreign countries at reduced prices in direct com- 
petition with our products in trade for manufactured goods. 

The manufacturers do not need help half so much as do 
the farmers. The manufacturer can fix his own price for 
his product and he does fix it. If he produces a surplus 
what does he do? He has two prices, just as we would like to 
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have in this control of surplus bill. We should have two 
prices for the farmer as well as for the manufacturer. 

I remember a former Representative in Congress from 
my home State years ago, a Scandinavian, who served in 
the House of Representatives. While he was in the House 
he made a trip to Norway, to his old home community. 
While there he happened to be talking with a farm-ma- 
chinery dealer. The dealer had a grain binder that was 
made in the United States. He asked the price of it and 
was surprised to find the price much less than he could buy 
the same kind of binder for in-North Dakota. The Repre- 
sentative bought one of those binders from the dealer at 
the regular price in Norway, shipped it by local freight 
across the water to New York and by local rail freight to 
North Dakota, and laid it down on his farm there at a less 
price than he could have bought it for at home. 

Why? Because the Harvester Co. had a surplus that year. 
At home they charged the cost of production plus a good 
fair profit and got it. Anyone wanting a binder in the 
United States had to pay that price or go without a binder. 
But the company had a surplus and shipped that surplus 
abroad and sold it away below cost of production in order 
to get rid of the surplus. Remember, they got cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit for the binders they sold in the 
United States. Other American manufacturers here do the 
same thing. I remember a former Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
Brookhart, telling about a fountain-pen company that had 
a factory in his State. He told of the prices at which their 
pens sold at home for domestic consumption. They sold 
at a price based on cost of production plus a fair profit, 
but for the surplus they shipped abroad they took any price 
they could get. It was good business for them, but it seems 
that it is not good business for the farmers to have cost of 
production plus a fair profit for their products used and 
consumed in the United States and to have the surplus 
handled by the Government through an ever-normal gran- 
ary and sold for whatever price may be obtained. That 
would control production, in my opinion, because automati- 
cally the farmer would cut down production if he found 
that for only a certain percentage of what he raised would 
there be a home market in which-he could get a fair price, 
and that the remainder would be sold below cost of pro- 
duction. He would naturally cut down to somewhere near 
what would be used for home consumption: 

I hope before the discussion is concluded that something 
along that line will be offered in the way of an amendment 
and that there will be a fair discussion of that feature before 
the final vote is taken. I know that if the farmers, even those 
who came out definitely in favor of the so-called ever-normal- 
granary bill, had had the proposal put to them whether they 
did not think they should have cost of production plus a fair 
profit, they would invariably answer, “Yes.” Some were 
afraid they could not get it. They had been told many times 
they could not get it, that it was unfair. 

I read from the platforms showing that both the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party had gone on record 
time after time in their platforms saying that they wanted 
to put the farmer on a parity with industry—yes, on a parity 
with industry. Industry gets cost of production plus a fair 
profit for the products sold at home and then if there is a 
surplus it is exported; and when they export any of their 
products they take whatever price they can get. We ought 
to have some such provision for the farmer. I hope that 
before the debate is closed or the consideration of the bill 
is concluded a substitute will be offered based on cost of 
production for the amount used for home consumption in 
the United States. 

Mr. POPE. Mr, President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield at that point? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator referred to the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE]. I wonder if the 
Senator understands, as I do, that that does not provide for 
cost of production? 
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Mr. FRAZIER. I said I hoped it would be amended to 
include it or that I Shousht it would be better if it were so 
amended. 

Mr. POPE. It merely provides for parity price, and then 
in the event there is not sufficient money to pay the parity 
price only a pro rata part would be paid. The Senator indi- 
cated a few minutes ago it is not likely additional money 
over the $500,000,000 will be provided. If that be true, then 
just what additional good would such a bill do toward 
reaching parity price or cost of production? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator is referring to the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There are some other features of that 
substitute which I think are very good. 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator refer to graduated pay- 
ments? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I think that provision should be in- 
cluded in whatever bill we pass. 

Mr. POPE. If there is no value in the substitute other 
than the provision for graduated payments, could not that 
be covered by amending the Soil Conservation Act? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think there are more good features than 
that. I read the substitute of the Senator from Oklahoma 
and heard his explanation of it. I will let him answer that 
question. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE. One great advantage of the substitute is that 
it does not provide for crop control and coercive reduction 
as is provided in the committee bill. That is very offensive 
to the farmers. Some of them may have agreed to it, but 
if they did it was because they understood it was that or 
nothing else, 

The substitute has the advantage also, may I point out, 

of not cutting off our foreign markets. It provides in effect 
the same principle as the Senator from North Dakota men- 
tioned with respect to a two-price system. While it is really 
a one-price measure, yet in effect it provides for the two- 
price system by giving the farmer a bounty to make up the 
difference between what he receives and what he should 
receive if he got parity. One of the Senators in charge of 
the bill called that a dole, a gift. 
It is not a dole. It is not a gift. It is simply a payment 
of the balance due that we owe the farmer for what.we are 
eating that he is producing below what it costs him to pro- 
duce it. The Senator’s views are that the balance is against 
the farmer, that the tariff gives the manufacturer an eco- 
nomic advantage, and that the farmer is not receiving what 
he should for what we are eating and wearing.. The pay- 
ment I propose would not be a dole. It would not be a gift. 
Shame on those who say it would be a dole when it would 
simply pay a back debt, the rest of what we owe the farmer 
for what he has produced for us, that we are eating and 
wearing in this country. 

That is one of the advantages the substitute bill would 
have, because it would equalize that economic advantage; 
but the greatest advantage it would have over the committee 
bill is that it would not cut off our export trade, which, in my 
opinion, the committee bill would do. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Oklahoma if he does not believe we are selling on the 
export market all the wheat and cotton the foreign market 
will take at this time. 

Mr. LEE. No, sir. 

Mr. McGILL. Why do we not sell more, then? We have 
the wheat for sale. We are ready to sell it. The farmers 
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are willing to sell it on the export market; and I believe the 
truth is the export market will not take it. 

Mr. LEE. The reason is because when we artificially 
jacked up the price by crop control, we lost some customers; 
and when a customer is once lost it is pretty hard to get him 
back. 

Mr. McGILL. The Senator seems to think his bill will 
guarantee getting back an export market. There are about 
250,000,000 bushels of wheat in this country today ready to 
go on the export market if the export market will take it. 

Mr. LEE. And if the farmer had a fair price for the part 
we use in this country, he would be in a position to lower 
the price on the surplus and undersell any competitor, and 
he would be willing to do it; and we would then regain the 
market in wheat as well as the market in cotton. The 
farmer is ready to go in and give the world a licking on 
export trade if we will give him a fair price for the part we 
use in this country, and put him in an advantageous eco- 
nomic position to undersell his competitors if necessary. If 
we do that, he will regain that market. 

Mr. McGILL. If the surplus were bought on the export 
market, we should have no trouble with reference to the 
commodity price in this country. So far as any program we 
have heretofore had is concerned, the fact remains that we 
produced in this country this year 886,000,000 or 887,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and had a 90,000,000-bushel carry-over. 
There is an ample supply on hand; and the export markets, 
if they will just buy it, can have it. There is no question 
but that the farmers are ready to sell it. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota further yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. LEE. If the program that the Senator is sponsoring 
under this bill should go into effect, granting for argument’s 
sake that it would raise the price of cotton to parity, which 
is 16% cents a pound, does the Senator think we could sell 
5,000,000 bales on the world market at 16 ½ cents a pound 
next year? 

Mr. McGILL. Oh, no; no one contends that. 

Mr. LEE. Does not the Senator believe, then, that we 
should lose the sale of the 5,000,000 bales we are now ex- 
porting? 

Mr. McGILL. I am not under the impression that the 
bill will establish any such price for cotton as the Senator 
assumes, nor do I take the position that the bill will guar- 
antee parity prices for any of the commodities named in it. 
The Senator from Oklahoma assumes that if his substitute 
bill should be enacted into law, the surplus of wheat in this 
country could be sold in the world market. I take the posi- 
tion that there is nothing today to prevent our surplus wheat 
from going into the world market if the world market will 
only take it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think that question may 
be better argued out when we get to the Senator’s substi- 
tute. 

I promised to yield to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, in connection 
with the statement just made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. McGILL], I desire to call his attention to the fact that 
Canada undersells the United States from 14 to 16 cents a 
bushel. The Canadians have that much of an advantage in 
Liverpool over our producers; and we cannot sell any wheat 
on the Liverpool market until we drop below the 14 or 16 
cents a bushel advantage that they have over us on the 
Liverpool market. 

Mr. McGILL. What the Senator from Colorado says is 
correct; that is, that Canadian wheat on the Liverpool mar- 
ket sells at a better price than our wheat sells on the Liver- 
pool market. That is due, I think, to our tariff system. We 
have had high tariffs—if that is a good expression to use— 
in recent years. The British Government levies a tariff 
against the importation of American wheat, but levies no 
tariff against its colonies, and levies no tariff against the 
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importation into the British Isles of Canadian wheat. That 
is the reason for the difference in our ability to sell. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, referring to the statement 
in regard to Canadian wheat, I have here a letter from the 
Equity Elevator & Trading Co. of McVille, N. Dak., making 
inquiry as to why it is that the Winnipeg wheat market is, 
or was at that time, 23 cents above the same grade of wheat 
in Minneapolis. I have kept track from time to time of the 
Winnipeg wheat market during the past several weeks, and 
the price has ranged from 15 to 20 or 25 cents a bushel 
more in Winnipeg for the same grade of wheat than in Min- 
neapolis, I took up the matter with the Grain Futures Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture. They wrote back, 
after making some investigations, and said that there were 
several reasons for it. One was a shortage of wheat in Can- 
ada this year, and another thing was that the British Gov- 
ernment pay a bounty or a premium on Canadian wheat 
imported into England, because it is from their own coun- 
try and because of that premium price for Canadian wheat 
they can afford to put their local price a little higher than 
they would otherwise do in Winnipeg. 

Mr. McGILL. Does the Senator from North Dakota agree 
with what I said also concerning tariff duties levied by the 
British Government against our wheat, and no tariff duty 
being levied against Canadian wheat? 

Mr. FRAZIER, Yes, Mr. President. 

I have here a number of letters, but I am not going to 
take time to read them, bearing on this farm bill. I think 
I have expressed the sentiments contained in the letter fairly 
well, or at least as well as I could. I have the statement of 
Mr. Talbott, the president of the North Dakota Farmers’ 
Union, that he made before our committee at Grand Forks. 
He made a very good statement. He had attended an inter- 
state conference at Omaha, I think, a few days before that 
time, or a few weeks before that time, and they had adopted 
a program there. He says, among other things: 

Cost of production has always been our objective in the Farmers’ 
Union organization, and the members of this conference group 
recommend the following eight-point legislative program. 

But that is a part of our hearing, and I shall not take the 
time to read it. It is a very good eight-point program, 
endorsing soil conservation, and so forth; but they do favor 
cost of production, because that is what they have favored 
for years in the Farmers’ Union organization. 

I desire to call attention to just one more thing. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Ulinois? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Since the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
McGILL] has just indicated, and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Lee] seemingly confirms the statement, and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado I think seemingly endorses it, that it is 
the tariff levied by England upon American wheat but with- 
held as to Canadian wheat which makes it improbable or 
unlikely that Americans could have a profit for their wheat 
sent to Liverpool, I ask the Senator from North Dakota this 
question: 

We have heard something of a trade treaty proposed or 
now propounded by England; and the able Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxirey], the leader, some time ago placed 
in the Recorp some suggestions as to the contents of that 
treaty. Can the Senator from North Dakota inform us of 
any provision anywhere in that treaty which will equalize 
that tariff so as to let the farm products of America find 
their way upon an equal basis with the farm products of 
Canada either into England or into the world markets? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator means in the reciprocal-trade 
agreement? 

Mr. LEWIS. As it is proposed; yes, sir. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Not that I know of. I am not an au- 
thority on the reciprocal trade agreements; but, as I stated 
heretofore—I think before the Senator from Illinois came 
into the Chamber—in my opinion the reciprocal trade agree- 
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ments have in every case been to the detriment of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. LEWIS. I appreciate the suggestion of the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. At the present time there is pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission a railroad case, 
which has been going on for some days, in which the rail- 
roads have asked for an increase of 15 percent in freight 
rates. The freight rates on agricultural products amount 
to at least 20 percent, or a little more, of the total freight 
rates of the roads. In our Middle West States they amount 
to a higher percentage than that. In North Dakota I un- 
derstand that 26 percent of the freight handled in the State 
is composed of agricultural products; and, of course, a 15- 
percent raise in freight rates would mean quite a raise for 
the farmers of that State. The total increase under the 
15 percent would be $508,000,000, and on agricultural prod- 
ucts, say, of 20 percent or a little more, it would be over 
$100,000,000. So, if this request is granted to the railroads, 
and we do get the $500,000,000 benefit that this bill carries 
to the farmers, or the portion of it that will go to the farm- 
ers, $100,000,000 of it will come out of the farmers’ income 
for additional freight rates if the application that is now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be decided in favor of the railroad companies. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I fully agree with what the Senator from 
North Dakota has just said relative to the application for 
increased freight rates. If I am correctly informed, that 
application requests an allowance for an increase of freight 
rates on raw commodities, raw materials. Many commodi- 
ties while in the raw state, as produced on the farm, are not, 
as a rule, transported over any other kind of a carrier system 
than railroads. Bus lines, trucks, and so forth, are not in 
position to compete with the railroad companies in the trans- 
portation of those commodities, if I am correctly informed. 
I sincerely hope that such an order will not be granted, nor 
any such increased rate be permitted. I sincerely hope the 
railroads may be required to stay on a competitive basis with 
the truck-line systems insofar at least as the transportation 
of such commodities is concerned. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in my opinion if the in- 
crease of 15 percent is granted, many of the raw products of 
the farm now handled by railroads will be handled by trucks 
in the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Are there not other problems to be 
associated in comparing conditions in the United States and 
Canada besides the freight rates? Of course, the national 
railroads of Canada under their charter have a certain pro- 
vision about rates from Saskatchewan and Alberta to the 
lake head which will always give them an advantage over 
the American farmer shipping from Montana, or a distance 
similar to that. The result of the very low freight rate in 
Canada is that there is a deficit in the operation of the na- 
tional railroads, which is made up from the Federal Treasury 
of Canada. I do not know what the figures are now, but 
1 year recently the deficit was $90,000,000. 

In addition to that, I ask the Senator from North Dakota 
whether it is not true that during times when the weather 
is comparable the more fertile and fresher lands of Canada 
will produce a greater yield per acre than will the farms in 
the United States? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Some of the new land in northwestern 
Canada does produce exceptionally large yields. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the next place, the basic value of the 
farms—that is, the cost to the holders—is very much less 
than in the case of the American farmer. 

Mr. FRAZIER. They are less expensive. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that the farmer here has a greater 
overhead than the Canadian farmer has. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 
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Mr. COPELAND. And beyond that, is it not true that the 
cost of farm labor in Canada is less than the cost of farm 
labor in the United States? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. When we add all these various factors, 
the Canadian wheat farmer has a tremendous advantage 
over the American wheat farmer, and it logically follows 
that unless the American wheat farmer can by some 
arrangement secure an equalization he will always be at a 
disadvantage. 

There is the further fact that blood is thicker than water, 
and Liverpool being the market for the export of wheat, 
the Englishman will buy from the Canadian before he will 
buy from the American, and by the proposed treaty ar- 
rangement with the Dominions the Canadian farmer will 
have an advantage in the way of a bonus over the American 
farmer in the price of wheat. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from New York, I wish to say that what he says is true 
about freight rates, and so forth. The freight rates in 
Canada on wheat, as I recall, are about 60 percent of what 
they are in the United States, what we pay in North Dakota, 
just across the line from them. The argument of the Sena- 
tor from New York also applies to the bread that is now 
shipped into his own State from Canada free of duty and 
sent by truck to as far south as New York City and to Rhode 
Island and all the other States in New England. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, to add one more point to what 
the Senator from New York has suggested, if we artificially 
raise the price of wheat in this country to a higher point, 
will not make it still more difficult, if not impossible, for 
the farmer in this country to sell his wheat on the world 
market? 

Mr, FRAZIER. Under the present provisions of the bill, I 
think it would; but if the farmer got cost of production for 
the amount used in home consumption, the surplus could 
be sold by the Government or some export board at a lower 
price, whatever they could get for it, because it would be a 
surplus, after the normal granary was taken care of. The 
Government could sell the surplus for whatever they could 
get and pay the farmer, after deducting expenses, whatever 
was left. 

Mr. LEE. I agree with the Senator on that point. My 
statement was intended to further answer the question asked 
by the Senator from Kansas about selling wheat. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The junior Senator from California [Mr. 
McApoo] introduced what I think is a very good agricultural 
bill, a bill providing for the cost of production for the 
amount used in home consumption, and the sale of the sur- 
plus, so-called, after taking care of tha normal-granary fea- 
ture at the world market. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. : 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from New York brought out 
some very decided disadvantages American wheat has in the 
world market in comparison with Canadian wheat. Are we 
to go ahead and produce more wheat so that the farmer can 
go into the world market and meet this stiff competition 
which Canada is already giving them in the world market, or 
shall we cut out that surplus wheat and not have to meet that 
stiff competition in the world market? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Personally, I think the production of 
wheat will be cut down somewhat. We do not have any 
great surplus, and there is more of an underconsumption 
than there is a surplus. I think that is generally admitted 
as to wheat and corn. 

Mr. MINTON. Let me ask one other question, prompted 
by the repeated statement of the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the raising of the price of wheat here has the effect of 
raising the price in the world market. It does not make any 
difference what price we might fix for our wheat here, it 
would not have anything to do with the world market price 
of wheat. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. That is the general argument, that it does 
have an effect on the world market but how much it would 
affect it I do not know. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I have understood that to be the 
whole purpose of the committee bill, particularly as to cot- 
ton, so to reduce the production in the United States as to 
raise the world price, because unless there is the two-price 
system, we cannot raise the price in the United States with- 
out raising the whole world price. I thank the Senator from 
Indiana for that contribution. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE-—MILEAGE APPROPRIATIONS 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 525) to make the 
existing appropriations for mileage of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives immediately available for payment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the joint resolution just received from the House, 
making the mileage already appropriated available for pay- 
ment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuavez in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate a joint resolution from the 
House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 525) to make existing ap- 
propriations for mileage of Senators and Representatives 
immediately available for payment was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriations for mileage of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and of Senators and for Representatives, the 
Delegate from Hawaii, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico, and for expenses of the Delegate from Alaska, contained in the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1938, are hereby made avail- 
able for and authorized to be paid to the President of the Senate, 
Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico for attendance on the second session of 
the Seventy-fifth 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH obtained the floor. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: Mr. President, when the Sen- 
ate shall proceed to the consideration of the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Lez], I shall take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to discuss more at length the 
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production-control feature of the pending bill. At this time, 
however, I wish to discuss briefly a suggestion made on last 
Friday by the distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boram]. I was very much impressed with the discus- 
sion of this measure by the Senator from Idaho, as I always 
am impressed by his eloquence. I do not care at this time to 
discuss the criticism which he made of the pending measure, 
but rather to discuss the proposal which he made at the end 
of his address at the instance of the senior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] who requested that he state what 
he would do in the solution of the agricultural problem. 

The Senator from Idaho said: 

I would deal with the question of surplus alone. I would not in- 
terfere with production, leaving that to the farmer; but I would as 
a Government, where it was necessary to assist in disposing of these 
surpluses, take the surplus off the market and separate it from 
the domestic demand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would that involve the Government purchase 
of these surpluses? 

Mr. Borax. It might and it might not. 

I do not think the Senator 


my statement. I said 


that we would issue a certificate for the surplus, and when we 
used the stuff for the purpose of feeding the poor, and so forth, we 
would buy it and pay for it. 

Mr. BarKLEY. That is, the Government would buy it and pay 
for it. 


Mr. Borau. Yes; exactly. I would pay out our money to feed 
the needy rather than pay out our money to make it more 
difficult to get food. 

I wish to discuss this question solely from the point of 
view of the expense which would be involved to the Treasury 
if this proposal were carried out. 

Mr. President, it is a very simple matter, particularly in 
the discussion of an intricate problem such as the problem 
of agriculture, to take any proposal and criticize it and to 
say that we cannot be for that particular proposal. It is 
much more difficult to suggest a plan which will work prac- 
tically. I think, in evaluating the plan which has been pre- 
sented to us by the senior Senator from Idaho, we should 
first consider what the cost would be. 

There is much discussion these days on Capitol Hill, in 
the Departments, and particularly in the newspapers, about 
the question of balancing the Budget. We have been told 
that there will probably be available to the Congress for the 
purpose of implementing the proposed legislation the sum 
of only $500,000,000 unless new taxes shall be imposed. It is 
said that it is of supreme importance that we should balance 
the Budget during the next fiscal year. 

So I think it might be advisable, in considering the Sena- 
tor’s proposal, that we find out the cost during the next fiscal 
year of taking care of the problem so far as our present sur- 
pluses are concerned and the cost of taking care of the 
problem so far as the fiscal year 1938-39 is concerned, which 
would include the 1938 crop. 

I desire to present, first, the figures as to the cost with 
respect to corn, cotton, and wheat. The carry-over, begin- 
ning with the 1937-38 marketing year—this year—is 65,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. Our 1937 production of corn, it is 
estimated, will be 2,650,000,000 bushels. Our 1937 supply, 
then, is 2,715,000,000 bushels of corn. We have an estimate 
of consumption and exports for this year of 2,250,000,000 
bushels, leaving a probable surplus on the basis of our present 
stock of 465,000,000 bushels. 

Of cotton we had a carry-over at the beginning of the 
year of 6,200,000 bales, a production of 18,200,000 bales, 
making a 1937 supply of 24,400,000 bales, and an estimated 
consumption and export of 13,000,000 bales, or a surplus of 
11,400,000 bales. 

In the case of wheat we had a carry-over of 103,000,000 
bushels, and a production this year of 887,000,000 bushels, or 
a 1937 supply of 990,000,000 bushels. The estimated con- 
sumption and exports aggregate 685,000,000 bushels, leaving 
@ surplus of 305,000,000 bushels. 

I take it, from what has been said here, that it is the 
purpose and desire of everyone, no matter what he may think 
of any particular piece of legislation, to secure for the 
farmer parity. Certainly the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Boran] would not have our Government pay to the farmer 
for the purchase of these surpluses an amount under the 
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amount of parity. I was very much interested in his criti- 
cism of the bill the other day because of the fact that he 
said that the bill froze the farmer to parity, and that he 
wanted the farmer to get something better than parity. I 
think it is only right to assume that he and every other 
Senator, in figuring what he would pay for these surpluses, 
would pay parity. Upon the basis of the surplus which I 
have read, it would cost us $395,000,000 for corn, $935,000,000 
for cotton, and $357,000,000 for wheat, or a total of $1,687,- 
000,000, to buy the surpluses which the Senator said we 
should buy and give away to the poor of the country. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Perhaps my inquiry comes too late. I 
thought the figures the distinguished Senator was giving 
represented the cost to the Government if the items men- 
tioned in the bill were to receive full parity price. It seems, 
however, that those figures represent the cost to the Gov- 
ernment if we should attempt to purchase the supplies 
necessary to feed and clothe those in need. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The purpose of the proposal 
made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] on Friday 
was to purchase the surplus. He pointed out that one-third 
of our population was underclad and underfed, and that cer- 
tainly we needed—I do not remember the figures—the 
product of many thousand more acres in order to supply 
those within the country who were underclad and underfed. 
Therefore, in evaluating his proposal, since he objected most 
strongly to the provision of the bill, which he said would 
freeze the farmers at parity, I think we have a right to 
assume that, if the farmer is to sell the surplus to the United 
States Government for the purpose of distribution to the 
poor and the underclad and the underfed, the Government 
should pay no less than parity for all the surpluses we 
purchase. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the point. The figures given by 
the able Senator from Washington are based on parity 
figures as defined in this bill—the full parity price. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. If the figures are based on full parity 
price, then could it be argued that if the bill should operate 
in the fashion that is outlined, it would cost that much 
money this year; namely, in excess of a billion dollars? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. No; there is absolutely no con- 
nection between the provisions of the bill and the proposal 
of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McNARY. That is what I am trying to elicit from 
the able Senator. The Senator from Idaho stated that he 
would favor buying these surpluses for those in need. That 
was his proposal. Now the able Senator says that to do so 
would cost the Government in excess of one billion dollars, 
based on parity prices as defined by this measure. That is 
his statement. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Let me answer the question in 
this way: Before I get through I intend to attempt to show 
what I think the cost will be under the Pope-McGill bill in 
comparison with the cost under the proposal of the Senator 
from Idaho. I would rather finish presenting these figures 
before going into that phase of the subject. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be glad to give the Senator the op- 
portunity, because a very important proposal is now enun- 
ciated. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I take it that 
when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] proposes that 
the Government shall purchase these surpluses, it is not 
proposed that the poor people in New York shall go out to 
Iowa and take up their corn and take it back to New York. 

He does not propose that the poor people of the South 
shall come up into Kansas and North Dakota and collect 
their wheat and take it back to the South. If these food- 
stuffs and the cotton are to be made available to those who 
need them, of course it is necessary that they be transported 
from the place where they are produced to the place where 
they are to be consumed. I take it, further, that the Senator 
would not contend that the Government could take a bale 
of cotton up into the slums of New York where somebody 
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was underclad, and simply deposit the bale of cotton in the 
slum apartment, and that he would not want us to take a 
bushel of corn or a sack of wheat there. These goods must 
be processed; and if the Government purchases them from 
the farmers for the purpose of turning them over to those 
who need them, the Government must assume the responsi- 
bility of paying the cost of transportation, processing, and 
distribution. 

These needy people do not want a bale of cotton. They 
want a cotton shirt. They do not want a bushel of corn. 
They want some pork chops. They do not want a bushel 
of wheat or a sack of wheat. They want bread. If the 
Government assumes the responsibility for furnishing these 
things, the Government must assume the cost. 

There are many ways of figuring what the cost would be. 
A survey has been made so far as bread is concerned with 
regard to the years 1928 to 1932, inclusive. The survey 
shows that the cost of transporting and processing a loaf 
of bread was five and one-half times the amount that the 
farmer received for the wheat which went into the bread. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very much interested in the re- 
mark the Senator has just made to the effect that all these 
commodities must be processed before they are available to 
those who are to consume them. Does not that indicate to 
the Senator that the most important thing we can do is to 
provide the means whereby we can, so to speak, hook the 
production of the raw commodity to the industrial process 
of manufacturing the raw commodity, so that the persons 
who are now lacking in housing, in food, and in clothing 
may have them? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I recognize the importance of 
what the Senator says. However, I should like to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that I am talking under either 
a 15-minute or a 45-minute rule, and I cannot take time 
now to discuss that matter in detail. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I appreciate that fact, Mr. President. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Members of this body will re- 
member that 2 years ago the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Surry], the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Porestry, told about the percentage of cost of the cotton 
which went into a $2 shirt. He explained that 4%4 cents of 
the cost of a $2 shirt actually went to the cotton farmer. 
Surveys have been made, figures of which I have just se- 
cured, showing that today the amount the cotton farmer 
receives compared to the cost of the shirt is 5 percent; in 
other words, that he receives only one-twentieth of the total 
amount. In the case of overalls, the percentage is 9 percent. 
The cotton farmer receives a little less than one-tenth of 
the cost of the overalls. I am not going to take those figures 
as the basis of my remarks, however, because of the fact 
that if we should take either the 514-times figures of bread 
or the 20-times figures of cotton, they would bring us to a 
point which it would be impossible even to understand. 

A survey has been made concerning 14 food commodities 
in this country for the period between 1928 and 1932, inclu- 
sive, for the purpose of determining typical retail costs to 
the consumer as compared with the average typical amount 
that the farmer received for the agricultural products which 
went into those foods. Those figures show that the cost to 
the consumer is 2.44 times the amount that the farmer re- 
ceives. Therefore, when the Senator from Idaho proposes 
that we should buy these farm products, and when he pro- 
poses that we should deliver them to those who are underfed 
and who are underclad, we are certainly conservative in the 
light of the wheat figure and in the light of the cotton figure 
in using this average of 2.44; and I have attempted to work 
out that calculation. It shows that if the Government should 
this year buy the present surpluses which I have pointed out, 
which would cost $1,687,000,000, and then do with them what 
the Senator from Idaho proposes, on this year’s surplus of 
corn, cotton, and wheat we should have a cost of $4,116,280,000. 
That is on three commodities, corn, cotton, and wheat. 

But we are considering the question of balancing the 
Budget now, during the 1938-39 period. Therefore we 
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must take the 1938 crop in considering the cost so far as 
these figures are concerned. Using the average we have had 
during the past few years of the production of these three 
commodities—I am not going to read the details as I did 
with respect to the others, but I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the entire table be printed in the Recorp at the end of 
my remarks—we should have the figure of $319,000,000 that 
it would cost to buy the corn surplus; it would cost $410,- 
000,000 to buy the cotton surplus, and it would cost $320,- 
000,000 to buy the wheat surplus, or a total of $1,051,000,000 
to take care of the purchase of the surpluses of the 1938 crop. 
Multiply that by 2.44 in order to find the amount it would cost 
not only to buy these surpluses, but also to process and 
distribute them, and it will be found that it would cost for 
the 1938 crop a total of 82,564, 444,000, or a total cost of 
$6,680,724,000 for disposing of the three crops of our present 
surpluses, plus the 1938 surplus of corn, cotton, and wheat 
alone. 

Then if we tell the cotton farmer and the corn farmer and 
the wheat farmer that the Government is going to buy their 
surpluses and distribute their surpluses among the poor of the 
country, we cannot avoid the responsibility of doing precisely 
the same thing with every other producer of agricultural com- 
modities. I cannot go back home and tell my apple growers 
that the wheat farmers just a few miles away are having their 
surplus bought by the Federal Government for distribution 
among the poor, but no similar provision is made for their 
apples; and certainly the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
will agree with me that if the poor of the country want wheat 
and corn and cotton, they are entitled to apples at the same 
time. If the poor of the country are entitled to wheat, corn, 
and cotton, they certainly are entitled to potatoes and to 
every other food forming part of a balanced diet. Therefore 
if we are going to take the course which the Senator proposes, 
we must purchase the surpluses and distribute them. 

Figuring at parity prices, it would cost $612,500,000 to pur- 
chase those commodities. They, too, must be distributed. 
We cannot send the poor people from New York down into 
Virginia or out into my State of Washington to enable them 
to get apples. The apples must be transported and must be 
delivered. Using the same figure of 2.44, we find the cost of 
the purchase and distribution and processing, if necessary, of 
these products would amount to $1,494,500,000, or a total cost 
between now and the 30th of June 1939, the period in which 
we seem to be determined to balance the Budget, of 
$8,175,224,000. 

Senators who are so determined to balance the Budget 
should be asked to consider these figures in connection with 
the feasibility or practicability of the proposal of the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Furthermore, if the people in the country who grow these 
crops know that their surpluses are going to be purchased by 
the Government, if they are going to be so sure there will be 
no control of production, they are not going to reduce their 
acreage but will increase it. Not only that but they are going 
to transfer those acreages from crops which are low-priced 
to those which are high priced. It would mean that the 
amount which we would expend in the next year and a half, 
under the proposal of the Senator from Idaho, probably 
would be very greatly exceeded by the figures in succeeding 
years. 

Another thing that must be considered in connection with 
the practicability of the proposal of the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] is that the underfed and underclad peo- 
ple are receiving at the present time some wheat, some 
bread, some corn, some cotton, and some potatoes. To the 
extent that they were fed by the Government purchases of 
surpluses, their own purchases of those items would be elim- 
inated, and we not only would not be able to take care of 
the situation by the simple process of spending $8,175,000,000 
for surpluses, but we would reduce the amount the farmers 
themselves would receive through the present method of 
marketing. 

I present these facts and figures so that those Senators 
who feel that the committee bill is so difficult to understand 
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and that it should be so easy to make up some sort of a 
proposal whereby we would not subject anybody to regi- 
mentation and would not subject anybody to control on the 
part of the Government, even to the extent of arguing with 
them about their crop, may consider where one of the pro- 
posals would lead us. This proposal was made in absolute 
sincerity and good faith, and yet when it is analyzed we 
find it would result in a cost of $8,175,000,000, at least, dur- 
ing the next year and a half. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] asked me to say 
why the committee bill would not result in the same sort 
of cost. I said I would undertake the perhaps foolishly 
daring task of saying what I think the committee bill might 
cost. We can determine the lowest cost of the committee 
bill by taking 45 percent of the $500,000,000 conservation 
payment. In other words, under the bill it is provided that 
45 percent of the $500,000,000 will be continued. Assuming 
over a period of years, a period of the next 7 years, that the 
bill shall be in operation and that conditions are just as 
bad and just as good as they have been from 1930 to 1937, 
what would be the amount the bill would cost the Govern- 
ment, outside the cost of administration? 

The testimony before the committee was that the cost of 
administration of the soil-conservation program was about 
10 percent, of which 7 or 8 percent went to the farmers’ 
committees in the counties. The figures show that so far as 
actual governmental administration costs are concerned, 
during the period in which the soil-conservation program 
has been in existence, the administrative expense of spend- 
ing $399,000,000 was $4,446,000. I give these figures in the 
light of the statement made here that the administrative 
cost of these operations is so high. The cost was $4,000,000 
on practically $400,000,000. The actual administrative cost 
which has been high was the setting up of the county com- 
mittees among the farmers themselves. The actual admin- 
istrative cost by the Federal Government during the soil- 
conservation program has run only 1 percent. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. That does not include the total administrative 
cost, 3 does it? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. No. I said it was merely the 
Federal administrative cost. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator means in Washington? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; the part of it that is actu- 
ally done by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEE. But the actual total administrative cost was 
10 percent, was it not? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; of which about 7 or 8 per- 
cent was for the county committees themselves in the field. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, is the Senator stating his 
estimate of what the bill will cost? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I am just starting to do so. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. 

Mr. McADOO. The Senator stated in percentage the cost 
of administering the Soil Conservation Act. Will he be good 
enough to state what it is in actual money? 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. I cannot give the figures exactly. 
From March 23, 1936, to June 30, 1937, there had been spent 
a total of practically $400,000,000. The total administrative 
expense has run approximately 10 percent, amounting ap- 
proximately to $40,000,000, of which only $4,000,000 was the 
actual Federal Government expense in Washington. 

Coming back to the figures, the average annual value of 
corn stocks, the actual price during the 8-year period from 
1930 to 1937, inclusive, was $119,000,000 and the parity price 
$152,000,000; wheat stocks $167,000,000, parity price $218,000,- 
000; cotton stocks $425,000,000, parity price $550,000,000; or 
$711,000,000 for actual prices and $920,000,000 for parity 
prices for the three commodities. If we should have during 
the next 8 years the same experience we had during the last 
8 years, then the cost of the operation under this bill would 
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be the $225,C00,000 for soil conservation, plus the difference 
between the average figures as stated, amounting to $209,000,- 
000, making a total of $434,000,000; and, assuming the admin- 
istration cost both in Washington and in the field to be 10 
percent, the entire cost would be $477,000,000. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE. I dislike to interrupt the Senator’s line of 
thought, but the Senator’s estimate of 10 percent for the 
administrative cost was based on the soil-conservation pro- 
gram. Does the Senator mean that the additional program 
and machinery set up by this bill will not involve an addi- 
tional cost above what we are already paying under the 
Soil Conservation Act? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The Senator makes a mistake in 
saying I base it wholly on the Soil Conservation Act. I said 
10 percent of the total amount. Ten percent of $434,000,000, 
the total, would be an additional $43,000,000 to be added to 
the $434,000,000. 

Mr. LEE. But I understood the Senator to say that the 
cost of the soil-conservation program was that figure. Did 
I misunderstand the Senator? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The Senator is correct in rais- 
ing the question. Before the committee the testimony of a 
representative of the Department was that the cost of the 
administration of the two combined would be 10 percent, or 
approximately the same as the cost of the soil conservation, 
which was 10 percent; that if we only spend $434,000,000, it 
would cost more than 10 or 11 percent for administering it. 
In other words, we would not spend the whole $40,000,000 
for the Soil Conservation Act and have a new amount for 
another program. 

Mr. LEE. The conclusion is there would be no additional 
cost of administration? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. If the amount of the total pay- 
ments were not larger than the soil-conservation payments, 
there would be no appreciable increase in the cost. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. I ask the Senator from Washington if it is 
not true that the same machinery, the county committees, 
State committees, and others who have administered the 
Soil Conservation Act and administered the old Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, would be used to administer the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. That is true. That is the ex- 
planation that was made before the committee. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. I perhaps should have heard the Senator’s 
previous statement because he may have answered my ques- 
tion. Will the $434,000,000 expense which he has men- 
tioned include the portion carried by the Soil Conservation 
Act which is used for that purpose, or is it in addition to 
the money which comes from the Soil Conservation Act? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. It includes it. There is $225,- 
000,000 for soil conservation. I am taking an 8-year period 
and showing the difference between parity prices and actual 
prices, which is $209,000,000, in order to make parity pay- 
ments. This would make $434,000,000 and the estimate is 
somewhere around 10 or 11 percent for administrative costs 
to be added to that figure. 

Mr. ADAMS. So if the Appropriations Committee should 
add some $209,000,000 it would meet the expectations of the 
sponsors of the bill? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I want to add just one more 
statement, and I think it will answer the Senator’s question. 
The figures I have given are over an 8-year period, a pretty 
diversified period. We have had low years and high years. 
We have had drought years and big crop years. It seems 
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a very diversified period. When the Department of Agri- 
culture appears before the Appropriations Committee to ask 
for appropriations for any one particular year, their figures 
undoubtedly will be based upon a particular situation that 
exists in that particular year. But in determining the cost 
of this bill as permanent legislation it seems to me the aver- 
age over the past 8 years is a pretty fair basis for figuring 
the average over the next 8 years. 

I said, in the first place, that I think this bill certainly 
will cost no less than $225,000,000. That is 45 percent of 
the $500,000,000. Taking an 8-year period average as a 
basis, it will run four hundred and eighty-some million dollars. 
An individual in the Department of Agriculture in whom I 
have great confidence, but who is not one who would appear 
before a committee, has made the statement to me—and 
because of past experience with him I have reason to rely 
upon his judgment—that the cost of this bill would not run 
at any time over $750,000,000. I have given you the range— 
a certain low, an average over the period of 8 years, and 
then the opinion of someone in whom I have confidence as 
to the possible high. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator realizes that some of us who 
have either the fortune or the misfortune to be on the Ap- 
propriations Committee not only have an interest in the farm 
bill, but we are going to be confronted with the financial 
problem, inasmuch as the bill itself does not specify definite 
authorizations, but provides that there may be appropriated 
whatever amount shall be necessary, and then contains in at 
least two places practically directions that parity payments 
shall be made. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. That question has been argued 
two or three times, and I do not agree with the Senator re- 
garding the matter. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was not asking a question but merely 
making a statement, so that the Senator would understand 
that some of us are very much interested, both as Senators 
generally and particularly as Senators who are going to be 
confronted with the problem of appropriations when the 
bill is passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know that I correctly under- 
stood the Senator. Is it his idea that the appropriations 
which will be asked for over an 8-year period would be a 
minimum of $482,000,000 and a maximum of $700,000,000? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. No; the bill provides that 45 
percent of soil-conservation payments shall go on, and it is 
necessary to assume that there will be that minimum of 
$225,000,000 for soil-conservation payments. My figure of 
$482,000,000 is based upon an experience of 8 years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that instead of being a $482,000,000 
low and a $750,000,000 high, the Senator is of the opinion 
that the average amount to be appropriated each year will 
be $482,000,000? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes. If the bill should work 
out perfectly, assuming that as the result of the operation 
of the bill the farmers through the course of the market 
would get parity prices and there would be no necessity for 
parity payments, the cost to the Government would be $225,- 
000,000 plus the expense of administering that $225,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think unquestionably the passage of 
the bill will have the effect of increasing the price of farm 
products. I have not any doubt in the world about that; but 
it seems to me we ought to be very careful about the amount 
of appropriations. Five hundred million dollars, of course, 
is a large sum. Four hundred and eighty-two million 
dollars is a large sum, and we should be careful about fix- 
ing the amount. I believe that as soon as the bill is passed 
it will have a beneficial effect upon the price of farm 
products. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Do I correctly understand the Senator 
from Washington as stating that in addition to the part of 
the money available to farmers under the Soil Conservation 
Act an additional sum somewhat in excess of $209,000,000 
will be available under this act? Is that correct? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The $209,000,000 is an average. 
Assuming that the bill had been in operation for the past 8 
years, that is what the amount would have been. 

Mr. PEPPER. So the additional amount that the bill will 
appropriate is only a little over $200,000,000, according to 
the 8-year average that the Senator has estimated? Only 
a little over $209,000,000 more than has heretofore been 
available under the Soil Conservation Act, then, will be 
available under this bill? 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. I do not think the use of the 
words “will be available” is a proper use. Assuming that 
the act had been on the statute books for the past 8 years, 
and it had had no effect at all upon the market, but had just 
been there, that is what it would have cost over an 8-year 
period. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator think an additional sum 
of even $250,000,000 is going to pull agriculture out of the 
plight in which it has languished for the past few years and 
is at present languishing? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH., I think this bill affords the best 
opportunity that has been given to agriculture to be pulled 
out of its plight. I do not think anybody is going to stand 
here and guarantee that any bill will pull agriculture out 
of its plight. A number of bills dealing with this question 
have been passed here since 1920. Many distinguished 
Members of this body who are much more experienced than 
I am have sincerely thought that those bills would solve the 
problems of agriculture, but they have not solved them. 
This bill is a sincere effort upon the part of those of us who 
believe in the theory and philosophy of the bill to make use 
of this sort of legislation to assist agriculture. 

Mr. PEPPER. Am I correct in stating that the funda- 
mental philosophy of this bill is crop-control supplemented 
by a subsidy from the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; but I again call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that I am trying to save some 
of my time. I have only 4 or 5 minutes left, and I do not 
care to discuss the general provisions of the bill in this par- 
ticular space of time. 

Mr. PEPPER. I beg the Senator’s pardon, and I thank 
him for yielding to me. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I am going to talk when the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ler] presents his substitute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recor» at the conclusion of my remarks two series of 
tabulations upon which the figures I have given are based. 

There being no objection, the tabulations were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Some miscellaneous surpluses that might be found 


$90,000,000 | $118, 000, 000 

28, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 

7, 000, 000 9, 500, 000 

8, 000, 000 10, 500, 000 

1, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 

12, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 

6, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 

7, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 

29, 000, 000 38, 500, 000 

7,500,000 6, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 

8 ae 118, 500, 000 156, 500, 000 

To „ 75,000,000 pounds 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 

Peanuts, 250,000,000 pound -—--------| 12,000,000 15, 500, 000 

Apples, 40,000,000 bushels . 88, 500, 000 51, 000, 000 
Peaches, 10,000,000 bushels .........._._._-_.-...__ 

Oltrus n 35, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 

Truck crops_....-........--. 


Total 
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Some miscellaneous surpluses that might be jound—Continued 
1937 


consumption and exports, 
ER AA ADR „2 250, 000, 000 


Surplus which might be purchased, | 


Current par- 
ity valua 
Corn (85 cents per | $395, 000,000 

bushe!). 
Cotton (16.4 cents per 935, 000, 009 
Wheat ($1.17 per bushel).| 357, 000, 000 
Total.. 1, 687, 000, 000 


(1.7 cents ————5 439, 000 
Wheat (82 cents per bushel) — 


1938 


Assuming acrenges at levels which have prevailed in the fairly recent past: 
mii e yas ro DDN 4 n 60. O08 be. 2 
average . — 
Estimsted normal disappearance - 2. 375, 000, 000 bu. 


us 87. 000 bu.Xparity= $319, 000, 000 
Cotton: de meres x04 tn aoe 8 
avers, = bales 
Estimated normal disappearance 13, 000, 000 bales 


Surplus 000 bales Xparity= 000 
Wheat: 80,000,000 acres 12 bushels pi x mere 


average yield - 960, 000, 000 bu. 
Estimated normal disappesrance= 685, 000, 000 bu. 


Surplus - 275,000,000 bu.Xparity= $322, 000, 000 


Total value surplus at parity =$1,051,000,000 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Wenen yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I do, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that over the 8-year period just past the bill as written 
would have cost the National Treasury, on an average, only 
$439,000,000 per annum? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Plus administrative costs of 
about 10 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Last year’s appropriation under the Soil 
Conservation Act was $500,000,000; so it is the theory of the 
Senator from Washington that if this bill passes, it will 
eventually result in a saving to the National Treasury over 
the appropriations that are at present made for soil- 
conservation purposes? 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. If the bill succeeds in doing 
what it is intended to do, it will reduce the amount to 
$225,000,000, plus 10 percent of that amount for administra- 
tive costs. In other words, if, as a result of crop control, 
marketing agreements, and things of that kind, it is possible 
to bring the prices of these agricultural products up to parity, 
the amount of the appropriation will be limited to the soil- 
conservation payments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the farmer would actually receive less 
money from the Federal Treasury than he does today under 
existing legislation for soil-conservation practices? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; but he would be getting 
parity prices for the products he produced. The amount he 
received as soil-conservation payments would be reduced, but 
the actual prices he received for his products would be very 
much more than he would lose as a result of reduction in 
soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not wish to intrude on 
the Senator’s time. As I understand, he is speaking on the 
bill. Has he exhausted his time on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has 244 minutes on the amendment and the bill. 
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Mr. McNARY. There will be no restriction, as I under- 
stand, when the substitute bill is up. At that time I desire 
to discuss this subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that connection I de- 
sire to say that it was not intended that during the debate 
on the bill and amendments any Senator could speak for an 
unlimited length of time on the substitute. The substitute 
has not as yet been offered, and cannot be offered until 
action has been taken on the provisions of the pending bill; 
and it was my understanding that the exemption of the sub- 
stitute from the limitation applied to the time when it is 
offered, not now. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I realize that. I am not going 
to discuss the substitute at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. I desired to discuss with the Senator what 
I call indisputable facts concerning the cost of the bill if 
it is to operate in the fashion intended; but, inasmuch as the 
Senator has only 2 minutes left, I shall do that in my own 
time. I desire to have the Recorp indicate here, however, 
that the figures which the Senator has given are not at all 
acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Washington has expired. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that we are 
now considering an amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the first committee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Washington- [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH] feels fairly accurate, I take it, in his own 
mind, as to the cost which would be incurred in case we 
should undertake to deal with the surplus; but we are all 
woefully inaccurate when we come to deal with the question 
of how much this bill will cost. ; 

1 venture to say there are no accurate figures even 
approaching the sum total of the cost of this bill; and I ven- 
ture to say, further, that if we should comfine the expendi- 
tures under the bill to the figures which the able Senator 
from Washington has submitted as the figures which in his 
opinion will be the cost of the bill, it would be the greatest 
disappointment to the farmers of the country that they have 
ever had in all their experience in disappointment with ref- 
erence to legislation. If we are going to add only two hun- 
dred or two hundred and twenty-five million dollars to the 
amount at present appropriated for taking care of the 
farmer, Senators can imagine the disappointment of agri- 
culture when the bill shall have been put into operation. 

We do not know how much the bill will cost, and we 
cannot estimate what it will cost or what the proposal I 
suggested would cost in mere dollars and cents. In other 
words, dollars and cents do not tell the story. If we continue 
to destroy foodstuffs and continue to let people go hungry, 
you must include in your costs the depletion of the physical 
men or women, and especially children. When we undertake 
to estimate what crop control costs, we must go further than 
the mere question of dollars and cents; and I will give a 
simple illustration from a paragraph in a letter which I 
received this morning from a cotton grower in South Caro- 
lina. He says: 

I have farmed all my life, 40 years, mostly cotton; and I am 
frank to say that the control features of the past few years have 
practically cleaned up the small farmer down here. I have volun- 
tarily reduced acreage and also made an honest effort to comply 
with the control plans in the past, but since 1935 I have cut loose 
from the thing. I do not feel that I should be forced or bought 
over by payments. 


In the opinion of this man, the bill would destroy the 
small cotton grower of the South. 


I had to sell two of my farms last year because the farm 
regulation limited me to only two bales per plow, and the tenant 
can’t live on that, to say nothing as to what the landlord may 
get for actual expenses. It left me without a single dollar for 
revenue or my own family expenses; hence, the land had to go. 
If that is not confiscation by indirect methods, then I do not know 
what it is. 
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We are informed that when the cotton-control bill went 
into operation several years ago, it was advertised through- 
out the country by newspapers which made an investigation 
of the subject that over 200,000 crop tenants or sharecroppers 
were turned on the highway. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to have 
some authentic proof to support that statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I will get it for the Senator. I have not it 
here, but it was published. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All right, sir. I should like to have it, 
because, without proof, I deny it. 

Mr. BORAH. I assumed that the Senator would deny it, 
because I take it that he -believed in that legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I live down there. The Senator from 
Idaho lives several thousand miles away. I know what 
happened. 

Mr. BORAH. I live several thousand miles away, but I 
read. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will examine the report 
for 1935, he will find that the cotton section was the only 
section of America where farm tenancy was not increased. 

Mr. BORAH: Articles were published throughout the 
North, signed articles written by persons who made investi- 
gations in the South, and those articles gave the figures. 
Upon those I am relying. I, myself, know nothing about the 
subject, but I think what I have just read from the letter is a 
pretty good illustration of what happened. That man also 
lives in the South. He produces cotton. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Alabama does or not. The 
Senator from Washington is interested in balancing the 
Budget. : ; - . — 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Washington? : 

Mr. BORAH. I- should like to yield; but I have only 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I do not want anyone to get a 
25 impression concerning my attitude as to balancing the 

udget. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; if I have misrepresented the 
Senator, I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I do not want my silence to 
lead to any false impression as to my attitude about the 
balancing of the Budget. I am not in favor of balancing 
the Budget at the expense of the people of this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; the Senator and I are in abso- 
lute accord. I understood the Senator to say that we were 
now interested in balancing the Budget, and that the pro- 
gram was to balance the Budget in 1938, and that he was 
opposed to feeding the hungry in this country because it 
would keep in unbalance the Budget. Was I correct in that? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I think the Senator very defi- 
nitely misunderstood my position. I said there were many 
newspapers and magazines, many people in the city of 
Washington, and many Members of this body, who seem to 
be very much interested in balancing the Budget between 
now and June 30, 1939, and that I was presenting these fig- 
ures for the benefit of those Members of this body who were 
so interested in balancing the Budget, so that they could see 
the cost of the proposal. 

Mr. BORAH. I misunderstood the Senator. I got the 
impression that the newspaper articles and magazines had 
persuaded the Senator that we ought to balance the Budget, 
so I misunderstood him. Now, the Senator and I are agreed 
that we ought not to give too serious consideration to that 
iridescent dream about balancing the Budget while people 
are hungry in this country. I recognize the necessity of 
balancing the Budget if we can, under all conditions and 
under proper principles. I think it is a sound thing to do. 
But, as I said in 1930 in this Chamber when we were first 
considering the matter of feeding the hungry in this coun- 
try as against the proposition of letting those who are in 
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need by no fault of theirs go hungry, I am not in the least 
concerned about balancing the Budget of the Federal Treas- 
ury. We will have to meet and discharge this duty, whether 
we continue to have an unbalanced Budget or not. 

The Senator thinks this would cost some three or four 
or five billion dollars, perhaps six billion. We are building 
houses at the cost of millions of dollars in which people are 
to live. Is it more important to have a home than it is to 
have something upon which to live? It is now proposed that 
$16,000,000,000 be expended, which the Government in a large 
measure is to guarantee, for the purpose of building homes in 
the United States. Is there any reason in the proposal of 
building homes for those who are in such a condition that 
they cannot occupy the homes except in hunger, or is there 
any sense in homes being built for those who do not need 
them? Are we building homes for the poor, the needy, the 
poverty stricken, or are we building homes for those who do 
not need the help of the Government? If we are building 
homes for those who need the help of the Government, then 
certainly it is up to us to see that they are fed and clothed 
when they get into these charity homes. 

Mr. President, I, myself, do not know what the pending 
bill will cost. I profess no ability along the line which one 
would have to have in order to determine that question. 
But I have had it carefully considered and carefully weighed 
and carefully estimated by people who are in a position to 
know, if it can be known accurately at all, and by people 
whose business it is to make estimates concerning such 
things, and if the bill amounts to anything at all in the way 
of establishing a parity price, it will cost the Government of 
this country at least $1,500,000,000. I do not say it will cost 
that much, because the administration may never carry out 
the measure along the line proposed, but I say that if the 
principle laid down in the bill shall be carried out, it will 
cost at least $1,500,000,000. 

I would a good deal rather spend $1,500,000,000, and I 
think everyone would, or even $2,000,000,000, for the purpose 
of taking care of those who are in actual need, than to spend 
a billion or a billion five hundred million making it more 
difficult, through reducing the production of foodstuffs, for 
them to get that which they actually need. 

Since my remarks of last Friday I have received some- 
thing over 2,000 letters and telegrams from people in this 
country who are in a condition of need, of poverty. Some 
of these cases are pitiable beyond language to describe. We 
have to take care of these people, we cannot avoid taking 
care of them, and, in my opinion, if we should put together 
what it is conceded this bill will cost, and what we have to 
expend anyway to take care of the poor, the proposition 
which I have submitted would come within the figures of 
what the bill will cost and that which we will have to expend 
anyway in taking care of the poor, 

Mr. President, I do not think that at this time I shall 
speak of another feature of this matter which I shall wish 
to discuss in connection with another amendment in the 
bill. 

COINAGE OF SILVER 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the singular, coincidental 
editorials which are now appearing in the large newspapers 
of the East have very much the appearance of canned propa- 
ganda. As I review the selfishness of these editorials I think 
it might as well have been said in the Bible, if wealthly 
newspapermen had been known in that day, that it is harder 
for the very wealthy owner of a newspaper to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven than it is for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle. 

During no period of deflation, when their money was in- 
creasing in value at the expense of commodities and labor, 
have we heard one of these great, wealthy owners of news- 
papers declare that it was endangering the soundness of 
the currency of our country. At the beginning of the Hard- 
ing administration, when President Harding declared for 
merciless deflation, which was followed by merciless deflation, 
never once did we hear the wealthy owners of the great 
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metropolitan papers complain. Yet it was perfectly evident 
to them that deflation was increasing the value of their 
money in comparison with commodities and labor, and rela- 
tively depreciating the value of commodities and labor. But 
today the same newspapers are crying out against the threat 
of inflation. 

Let me read just a few paragraphs from an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post on December 6. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Time to End Silver Subsidy,” aud in part 
reads: 

In December 1933, President Roosevelt fixed the buying price o 
domestically produced silver at 64½ cents per ounce, raising i 
under later orders to the present rate of 77.57 cents. As Is 
buying proclamation will expire at the end of the year, specula- 


tion is rife as to the outlook for a continuation of the present 
heavy subsidies. 


At the end of the editorial we find this statement: 


And it has brought great quantities of unneeded silver into our 
Government vaults, leading to excessive issuance of silver certificates 
against this overvalued metal. As monetary experts have warned, 
such operations help to inflate the country’s currency system and 
constitute a threat to monetary stability. 

Mr. President, let us remember that this editorial states 
that this proclamation was issued in 1933. It was issued 
under the act of Congress of 1933, which authorized the 
President of the United States to coin silver on such ratio 
to gold as he might fix, and to charge whatever seigniorage for 
such service as he might see fit to charge. He finally fixed 
40 percent of the silver as a seigniorage, giving to the miners 
60 percent of the silver. The Government took 40 percent 
of the silver for coining it into silver dollars and circulating 
it, when the actual cost was only 1 cent per dollar. 

We hear talk of a subsidy. Let us see just exactly what 
inflation there was under the act to which I have referred, 
and let us also see what the subsidy amounted to. In 3% 
years—that is, from December 21, 1933, to June 30, 1937— 
the Government has acquired of American-produced silver 
only 151,834,000 ounces. It has paid for that silver, if we 
count the 60 percent of the silver it gave to the miners, an 
average of 7435 cents an ounce, or a total of $112,705,000. 
It has issued silver certificates to the amount of $112,705,000. 
Can that be called a tremendous inflation of our currency? 

Now, let us proceed to the question of a bonus. The only 
thing that could be called a bonus in this matter is the in- 
creased price paid for American silver above the price for 
which foreign silver could have been purchased. The Gov- 
ernment paid $112,705,000 to the American miner. It could 
have purchased that silver during that period of time for an 
average of 4434 cents an ounce, or for the sum of $67,905,- 
000. In other words, the miner received in 3% years 
$44,760,000 more than the world price of the same silver. 
In other words, only $12,788,570 annually. 

Let that be called a bonus, if you please; let it be admitted 
that the Government gave the miners a bonus of $12,788,000. 
Do the gentlemen who publish these articles take into con- 
sideration the fact that at the time the act took effect silver 
was 25 cents an ounce, that lead was below 4 cents a pound, 
that zinc was below 4 cents a pound, that copper was below 
7 cents a pound? 

Do they take into consideration the fact that by virtue of 
those prices at that time two-thirds of the copper, lead, and 
zinc mines in this country were closed down, and that the 
chief working mines were running on 20-percent capacity? 

Do they take into consideration the fact that there were 
400,000 human beings on the relief rolls by reason of the 
closing of those mines and the reducing of the capacity of 
the other mines? Not at all. 

Do they take into consideration the fact that when the 
Government increased the price of silver to 77% cents, by 
reason of the fact that it was associated with copper, lead, 
and zine in the ores these mines commenced to resume 
operations? 

Do they take into consideration the fact that during the 
next 2 years 400,000 miners and dependents were put back 
to the best and highest paid work in this country? 
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Do they take into consideration the fact that that normal, 
high-priced work of 400,000 people and dependents, even at a 
bonus of $12,000,000 a year, was the cheapest relief ever 
furnished in this country? 

At this point, Mr. President, let me insert a tabulation of 
the transaction under the act. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Newly mined domestic silver acquired from Dec. 21, 1933, to 


June 30, 1937 

Saint T2 pecan! ounces.. 151, 834, 000 
Total cost to the Government at average of 742 

8 Ounces anon een E a AN $112, 705, 000 
Value, figured at 4434 cents an ounce (present world 

fey tS Rea oe OR EE RAS Sse eae te a $67, 945, 000 
Difference in value between world price and domestic 

joa, ements Stes ey ota et See, ath (ee ey ee $44, 760, 000 
Average difference in value per year between world 

price and domestic price__-.--------------------- $12, 788, 570 


Circulating value at $1.29 an ounce— $195, 865, 860 
Profit accruing to the Government through seignior- 
$83, 160, 860 


Present reserve requirements of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve are 40 percent in gold certificates against notes in cir- 
culation and 35 percent in gold certificates (lawful money reserve) 
against deposits. 

The Federal Reserve System has now in circulation. $4, 279, 000, 000 


Deposits in member banks 7, 542, 000, 000 
e ee en er ey 11, 821, 000, 000 
FIORE TOBET VO oie Lica ie 9, 454, 000, 000 


Approximately 80 percent. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, if the miners to whom I 
have referred are thrown back on the relief rolls, does any 
think they can be compensated for their lack of employment 
by any such sum as $12,000,000 a year? 

But it is said, “How do you know that that is going to 
happen again?” Because we know it did happen in 1931 and 
1932. Because the largest mining companies in this country, 
the representatives of the greatest copper companies, of the 
largest lead companies, and of the largest zinc companies, 
have stated time and time again publicly and recently that 
if the price of copper and lead and zinc falls much lower— 
and there is nothing to indicate that we can stop it or that 
it will stop—then they must close unless they can depend 
upon the value of the silver metal that is associated in the 
rock with the lead and the zinc and the copper. 

Mr. President, it is shown by the Governor of Utah, in 
his statement to the President of the United States, that 
47 percent of the people of the State of Utah depend abso- 
lutely upon the mining industry for a living. When the 
mines close down not only do the 400,000 who are directly 
interested in the mining lose their income, but the workers 
who supply steel, power, lumber, trucks, and machinery, from 
other States lose employment. In addition to that loss of 
income, there is the loss of the taxes that go into the State 
collected upon the bullion and metal produced. This lost 
revenue must be made up from increased taxes upon land 
and the farmer. The figures I gave the Senate is 400,000 
miners and other direct dependents. I do not give the 
figures of those who are incidentally employed in supplying 
material and transportation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Was the silver policy proposed as a 
relief measure? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The silver policy with reference to 
American-produced silver, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, was urged upon the President originally as a policy 
to keep our mines open. If I had been urging it from a 
monetary standpoint at that time I would have urged that 
the price of silver be fixed at $1.29, the circulating parity 
price. But I never did anything of the kind. Nor at the 
present time am I urging the President to increase the price 
of silver. I feel this way about it, and feel so sincerely, so 
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strongly that I hope my sincerity will be believed. I am 
confident that as copper approaches 7 cents a pound and 
zine and lead 4 cents a pound, that with the increased cost 
of materials in this country these mines must and they will 
have to close, and those which do not close, which feel it 
necessary to keep open, as a great many of our companies 
did for various reasons, largely to hold their regular em- 
ployees, will go down to 20-percent-production capacity. 
We cannot do a thing that I know of to keep the price of 
copper, lead, and zinc from falling. There is nothing that 
I know of by which we can raise it. But it does happen 
that in nature silver is rarely found separately. Three- 
fourths of the silver produced in this country is produced 
as a byproduct of the mining of copper, lead, and zinc. 
Therefore, when we consider a property like the Anaconda 
Copper Co. property in Butte, Mont., which employs 
thousands of men, and which during the depression was 
running on a 20-percent-capacity basis, with copper ore 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Nevada on the amendment 
has expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will take my time on the bill. 

The Anaconda Co.’s ore runs only 212- or 3-percent cop- 
per. They are operating their mining down three or four 
thousand feet, in water. The ore is very difficult and expen- 
sive to mine. But fortunately that ore carries about 3 
ounces of silver. It was the 3 ounces of silver which kept 
the company going when operating at 20-percent capacity. 
Three ounces of silver at 25 cents an ounce, the price in 1931 
and 1932, represents only a dollar in silver value. At that 
price it could hardly keep the mine open and operating if 
the value of the other metals was low. But at 77 cents an 
ounce it represents $3 in value to the ton of rock mined. 
That value will keep the Butte mines open even when 
copper goes down to 7½ or 8 cents a pound, and we want 
them open. There are no industries in the State of Mon- 
tana to speak of except mining and stock raising. There 
are none in my State of importance except mining and 
stock raising. When the mines are destroyed a burden is 
placed on the land and on the farmers which they cannot 
stand. 

It was astounding to me that these figures were presented 
by the statistician from the University of California—which 
the Governor used—that 47 percent of the people of the 
State of Utah depend on mining. That is a tremendous 
proportion. In our State it is even larger, because our agri- 
cultural production is very small and it is only incidental to 
the stock-raising business. The percentage of the people 
depending on mining in Nevada is larger than the percent- 
age in Utah. t3 

Mr. President, I do not think we can afford to trifle with a 
question like this. If I were giving only my opinion about 
it, Senators could question it in their own minds, or in any 
other way, but I ask them to take the opinions of others. 
Take the opinions of the statisticians of the Anaconda 
Copper Co. That company has its own statisticians. Take 
the opinions of the statisticians of the Phelps-Dodge Co. 
That company has its own statisticians. Take the opinions 
of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. Take the opinions 
of the statisticians of the Utah Copper Co. Those are the 
great mining companies of this country. If any company 
can exist on a low price of metal, they can. The hundreds 
of thousands of little independent concerns, which cannot 
buy their materials wholesale, will go out of existence first if 
the price of silver is reduced. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
again yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is basing his plea very 
frankly on relief necessity. Is there any possible relation- 
ship between the argument he now makes and the require- 
ments of law that silver shall be purchased until it reaches 
one-third of our gold supply? 
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Mr, PITTMAN. It has no connection at all. I am not 
debating the Silver Purchase Act at this time. The act 
which this newspaper article says should be repealed, or the 
proclamation under that act, deals only with American pro- 
duction. That is all I am speaking of. With the falling 
market prices of some metals, which we cannot stop, it would 
be a catastrophe if the price of other metals was drawn 
down with them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, the Senator is not 
discussing that phase of it? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has the Senator the figures available 
of the purchases of silver made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from Mexico and China and other countries? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have all of those figures, and I shall 
be prepared to discuss that question separately if it becomes 
material. That deals with an entirely different act. 

I say that this question happens to be exceedingly mate- 
rial at the present moment, because the President has given 
notice that the minting of American silver under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1933 will cease on January 1. That is the 
reason I am taking this occasion to answer these editorials. 

Let me turn to another phase of the subject. It is charged 
in the newspaper article that this is a dangerous inflation. 
Let us see if it is a dangerous inflation. In three and 
one-half years, it has added $112,705,000 in silver certifi- 
cates to our currency, which currency today totals $6,555,- 
101,269—$112,000,000 as against that great sum! Is that a 
dangerous inflation? 

Let us see exactly where we stand with regard to defla- 
tion at the present time. No one mentions deflation. Here 
is a report from the Federal Reserve Board. The Federal 
Reserve system now has in circulation $4,279,000,000. De- 
posits in member banks, $7,542,000,000, making a total of 
$11,821,000,000. What are the reserves against that? Present 
reserves $9,454,000,000, or approximately 80 percent. 

When they speak about six and one-half billion dollars 
of currency being in circulation they mean that it is not in 
the Treasury, but the report shows that while it is not in the 
Treasury, 80 percent of it is in the banks. The law requires 
the banks to carry 40 percent of their deposits in currency 
reserves, but the banks are carrying 80 percent, 

Is there no deflation today in circulating media? It is 
admitted that 90 percent of our circulating media consists 
of drafts and checks. What is the effect of those drafts and 
checks on deposit, so far as our circulating media is con- 
cerned, when 80 percent of all currency is held in reserve? 
Is it in circulation, Oh, no; it is not in circulation. It 
clearly proves the deflation in credits. 

Mr. President, has anyone talked about that deflation? 
Has not our Government done everything it could to in- 
crease that deflation on the one hand, while talking about 
reducing it on the other? Does not the Federal Reserve 
Board know that in doubling the required reserves it de- 
flates credit, while on the other hand our Government 
through other departments attempts to inflate credits by 
guaranteeing loans through the Federal Housing Corpora- 
tion? The fact remains that there has been a deflation aided 
by our Government as was done under the Harding admin- 
istration. And now there is a thought of reinflation by 
letting out the credit of our Government through various 
building schemes and guaranties. The fact remains that 
there has been a period of deflation in the last 4 months, 
and during that time the value of money has increased, and 
the price of commodities has fallen in relation to it. Credit 
has tightened up enormously in the last 4 months. Now 
when it is proposed to allow the Government to continue 
with the policies that resulted in the employment of 400,000 
miners, the discontinuation of which will, in the opinion of 
the great mining statisticians, mean the return of 400,000 
miners and their dependents to the relief rolls—we hear 
the cry, “Dangerous inflation of our currency.” 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me again? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. While the Senator denies any pur- 
pose to discuss the Silver Purchase Act at the present time, 
is it possible, may I ask, to consider a continuation of the 
domestic purchase of silver at the 77-cent price level with- 
out also considering simultaneously the question of whether 
we shall continue to buy the silver of the world at 45 
cents? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think it has any relation what- 
ever. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have very great respect for the 
Senator’s opinion, but it seems to me that the entire silver 
situation with respect to the Treasury should be canvassed 
in order to get the sum total of the situation, because surely 
there is a point at which this thing could be overdone, is 
there not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There certainly is no point at which it 
can be overdone when the policy of coinage under the act 
I am talking about results in an increase of only $112,000,- 
000 in 3% years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is now discussing do- 
mestic purchases. What is the grand total purchased during 
the same years? I am not seeking to be controversial. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand. I have read attacks in the 
newspapers on the particular matter of the coinage of silver 
under an act of Congress, not under the Silver Purchase Act, 
but under another act of Congress. I do not desire to con- 
fuse the two questions. I should be very happy to discuss 
the whole question at another time, but I say this attack on 
what has been done under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 is unjust. The bonus amounts to nothing because 
the Government out of these very purchases has made $83,- 
160,000. The Government has made that much out of the 
purchase of the 151,000,000 ounces. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator permit a further 
observation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I hope before a final decision is made 
the Senator will discuss the whole subject in respect to the 
purchase of silver, and the Silver Purchase Act, because in 
my mind I cannot completely quarantine these features as 
the Senator is doing this afternoon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The newspapers were attacking the sub- 
sidy and they were attacking it as inflation. I have answered 
as to the subsidy. I have answered as to inflation. It is 
charged that it is not well secured. The Government has 
151,000,000 ounces of silver against $112,000,000 of silver cer- 
tificates issued. It has not used $83,160,000 worth of it be- 
cause it charged itself with that profit, but it is there to use 
as a security for the $112,000,000 of certificates. When we 
put it behind those certificates, we will have more security 
behind those certificates than behind any other currency. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are those ‘issued at the purchase 
price or at the price of $1.29? 

Mr. They are issued on the same basis as 
other silver certificates. There is three-quarters of an 
ounce of silver in a dollar, which makes it, per ounce, $1.29. 
They have issued $112,000,000 of those certificates, because 
that is the price paid for the silver. That is 40 percent of 
the total value. But they still have the 60 percent of the 
silver in the Treasury, unissued, as security for those silver 
certificates if their value should ever be questioned. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 
Senator from Nevada, who is elaborating a very important 
question and, I may add, in a manner I do not think any 
other Senator could excel? After these men were put back 
to work by the aid of what is called by the able Senator 
from Michigan relief, when they went to work, did not 
their work produce from the mines some metals of different 
kinds? 

Mr. PITTMAN. These miners, in addition to producing 
151,000,000 ounces of silver, produced thousands of pounds 
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of lead, zinc, and copper which were associated together in 
the rock with the silver. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did not that material itself have a market? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that it not only added to the 
total wealth of the country but the metals produced have 
paid taxes to local, State, and Federal governments. 

Mr. LEWIS. In the final result, does it not offset the full 
amount they got as relief? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I take it the taxes alone that have been 
recovered are greater than the $12,000,000 which is called 
a subsidy. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is the way it appeals to me. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
comment on some of the relief figures which resulted? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. If I understand the figures correctly, it is 
estimated 400,000 men were kept off of relief by keeping the 
mines open. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just as miners and direct dependants. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; that is, just in getting the material 
out of the mines. It cost at least $800 per person per year 
for the relief expenditure. That would be $320,000,000 a 
year to take care of those 400,000 men. Taking a period of 
3% years, an amount exceeding $1,120,000,000 would be 
saved the Government in relief expenditures at the cost of 
a subsidy of some $40,000,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. The total subsidy, if 
we may call the difference between the world price and the 
domestic price a subsidy, was $44,760,000 in 34 years. It 
is called a subsidy only because the Government took 40 
percent of the metal instead of taking 60 percent of it. 
That is the only reason why it is called a subsidy. They 
did not give anything. They took something. 

A subsidy is spoken of. I have voted for subsidies and I 
shall probably have to vote for them again much as I 
dislike to do so. I have voted for tariff subsidies for 25 
years. I have attempted to have them moderated to the 
extent that would equalize cost of production abroad and 
at home. Whether or not I have been successful I do not 
know, but I do know that a tariff is a subsidy to the 
manufacturer. I realize that subsidies are being paid to 
the farmer and are expected to be paid, in order that the 
industry may continue. Here is the smallest subsidy, if it 
is desired to call it a subsidy, that was ever granted to an 
industry. Here is a subsidy the payment of which does not 
require a tax. Here is a subsidy in relation to which the 
Government charges itself with a profit of 51 cents an ounce. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. To make it a little more explicit, how 
much has the Treasury actually paid out in the way of cash? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has not paid out a cent in cash. It 
has given the miner a certificate for $112,000,000 in ex- 
change for 151,000,000 ounces of silver and it has all of the 
151,000,000 ounces of silver. 

But this is too serious a matter to have it covered with 
a smoke screen or to go outside of this particular question 
involved, for in the last several days the managers of some 
of the largest mines in the country—who never came to me 
before because I do not represent their interest except in- 
cidentally—have stated to me that falling prices of copper, 
lead, and zinc threaten to close their mines, and the only 
thing they can possibly hold on to is a continuation of the 
price of silver which they are able to produce from their 
mines. Every farm bureau in the West has certified, every 
farm bureau in the West has stated, that if we abandon this 
policy, if we take employment away from the miners, their 
local markets will not only be destroyed, but the taxes that 
could be paid from these areas by the miners will be thrown 
on the land and on agriculture. I assume they are speaking 
truthfully and sincerely. I know that the big mines, who can 
work more cheaply than the other mines, are threatened 
with being closed down and that hundreds of little mines, 
operated by men who are leasing and paying a royalty, will 
go out of existence first. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BORAH. In dealing with the amendments to the 
bill, assuming that there may be some amendments to be 
offered to an amendment, must we offer those amendments 
to the amendment now or after the amendments now pend- 
ing are adopted may they be amended later? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any amendment to the 
amendment should be offered before the amendment itself 
is disposed of- 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, during the 
recess of the Congress I undertook in my feeble way to ex- 
plain the theory of this bill to the farmers of my State. In 
undertaking that explanation I referred the farmers to the 
policy and practice being pursued in the oil industry. 

Ten years ago the oil producers of the United States 
drilled wells indiscriminately and when they found oil they 
produced indiscriminately. As a result of that system of 
competition and production, oil fell in my State and in 
Texas at the low price of 10 cents a barrel. Much oil was 
sold in Texas for less than 10 cents a barrel. 

Later, at the instance of the Government under the 
N. R. A., the oil producers were organized. They proceeded 
to stabilize the industry by curtailing production. Under 
the present practice as developed, the Bureau of Mines 
makes an estimate each month as to the amount of oil that 
should be produced to meet the consumption demand in 
the next month. The estimate is sent to the oil-producing 
States and each State is given an allowable quota. In each 
State there is some sort of regulatory body. In my State 
it is called the Corporation Commission. When the Cor- 
poration Commission of my State gets that estimate it 
prorates, through various agencies, to the oil wells the allow- 
able amount, so that each month each oil well in my State 
knows the certain amount of oil it may produce. Each other 
oil-producing State has a similar program which it follows. 

As a result of that control of production, largely super- 
vised by the Government and acquiesced in by the oil in- 
dustry, today the oil industry is very prosperous. 

Since I used that illustration the Saturday Evening Post 
has published an editorial entitled “No More Gushers.” 
Inasmuch as the editorial is in point, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be read at the desk by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

NO MORE GUSHERS 


The layman, reading that the Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
control authorities, acting on the request of the producers, had 
reduced the allowable petroleum production for November below 
the recommended figure of the Bureau of Mines and that Arkansas 
had issued its first proration order, probably was puzzled or 
uninterested. 

But these were further evidences that the petroleum industry, 
in a little more than 10 years, has whipped as tough a problem 
as faced any business in that time, and has revolutionized the 
basic method of producing oil in the United States. An indus- 
try which gyrated between feast and famine has stabilized itself 
and has conserved, at the same time, he Nation's oil and gas 
reserves. The new way of production is called proration. 

Proration is the production of oil by regulated design instead of 
freely under unrestricted competition. This sounds like produc- 
tion control, or the quota system, by which copper, rubber, tin, 
cotton, wheat, and other commodities have been restricted in 
output with the express purpose of prices, or even crea 
en artificial scarcity. And proration could be so perverted, though, 
in the circumstances of the industry, it is not likey to be. 

It differs fundamentally from other production controls because 
its primary purpose is conservation of an irreplaceable resource 
rather than the valorization of an annual crop or an inexhaustible 
metal. True, it tends to stabilize supply and demand, and, hence, 
the price of crude, and this accounts for its wide acceptance. But 
its greater usefulmess in our economy lies in the fact that it 
increases the ultimate amount of oil that can be commercially 
extracted from our fields. Its stabilization effects are secondary. 

Before proration, the output of any well was limited only by 
that well's capacity to produce. A well allowed to run wide open 
dissipates the natural gas, valuable in itself and as one of the 
forces which drive the oil to the surface. It also disturbs the nice 
interplay of other underground pressures useful to efficient ex- 
traction. The reservoir energy wasted, the oil must be prema- 


turely pumped, and too much is left irrecoverable in the sands. 
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Yet the operator had no choice but to get the most ofl out in the 
least possible time, for otherwise, under the rule of capture, his 
oil would be drained into the wells of more aggressive neighbors, 
This anarchic procedure was economically workable, wasteful as it 
was, as long as demand was outrunning supply, and before the 
industry had perfected modern methods of discovery and produc- 
tion 


As demand began to mature and these methods to increase 
supply in the middle twenties, the industry ran into chronic oyer- 
production. Proration began as an experiment as early as 1926 
and was developed and extended gradually until it became the rule. 

Today most of the oil produced in the United States comes 
under the supervision of State commissions charged with the re- 
sponsibility of preventing waste. As the great source of waste is 
in the energy losses that accompany the open flow of wells, the 
wells now are held to an efficient flow. The gusher is obsolete. 
We no longer have wells producing thousands of barrels a 3 for 
a while, then going on the pump, but long-lived wells flowing 
moderately under natural 

The State commissions hold public hearings once a month to 
determine the market demand, which then is allocated to the 
various fields and, finally, to the individual wells, In this evolu- 
tion the Federal Government has helped the oil-producing States 
at almost every stage. Advisory State production quotas first 
were provided in 1930 by the Federal Oil Conservation Board, were 
made mandatory under N. R. A., and now are supplied monthly by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The Co y Act, passed by 
Congress in 1935, prohibiting the interstate movement of oil pro- 
duced in defiance of State aired has checked the hot-oil problem 


j it takes many more wells to 
produce a given volume of oil in a given time, the industry needs 
more capital. But with production and price held within bounds, 
the banks now lend millions of their depositors’ money to indi- 


vidual producers on the security of oil still in the ground; a 
practice unimaginable to a banker 10 years ago. 
The Nation has benefited, the industry has „ and the 


price of gasoline and other oil products has not been raised to the 
consumer. A highly competitive 8 has taken the lead in 
bringing this about. Government has aided, but the industry 
itself has carried the ball. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
first amendment of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “Title I— 
Declaration of policy” and insert “Declaration of policy.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 7, to strike out “Section 1. (a)” and insert “Sec. 2.”; 
in line 8, after word “to”, to insert “regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice 
to the extent necessary to provide such adequate and bal- 
anced flow of such commodities as will, first,”; on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “for”, to strike out “major agricul- 
tural” and insert “such”; in line 4, after the word “and”, 
to insert second,“; in line 6, before the word provide”, to 
strike out “to”; and in the same line, after the word “each”, 
to strike out “major agricultural commodity; and to” and 
insert “such commodity and”, so as to read: 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 


necessary to provide such adequate 
and balanced flow of such commodities as will, first, maintain both 
ty of prices paid to farmers for such 8 marketed 
them for domestic consumption and export and parity of 
income for farmers marketing such commodities; and second, with- 
out interfering with the maintenance of such parity prices, pro- 
vide an ever-normal granary for each such commodity and con- 
serve national soil resources and prevent the wasteful use of soil 
fertility. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago I discussed 
that declaration. I do not at this time desire to discuss it 
further. I thought the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] 
had an amendment to that section. Am I correctly 
informed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Parliamentarian in- 
forms the Chair that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] 
has a substitute to offer for the entire bill, but not for this 
particular portion of it. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought the Senator from Oklahoma, in 
a colloquy I had with him on Friday, stated that he had 
two sections to offer as a substitute for this language; but, 
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of course, I know nothing beyond the mere expression of 
the Senator. I may have misunderstood him. I am not 
asking that action on the amendment be held up, but I 
wanted to inquire if there was not pending an amendment 
to this particular provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
there is no such amendment on the desk at this time. 

Mr, ADAMS, Mr. President, I merely wish to reiterate 
the statement I made to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] 
when this section was previously discussed. It seems to me 
that in drafting this declaration of policy those who have 
drafted the bill have put a badge of unconstitutionality upon 
it in the very first section; that is, they have provided here 
that the bill is to regulate commerce. For what purpose? 
For the purpose of maintaining parity of prices and for the 
purpose of providing parity of income; that is, they are not 
endeavoring to regulate prices and parity in order that com- 
merce may be regulated, but they are claiming to regulate 
commerce for the purpose of maintaining prices. 

I do not pretend to be a deep student of constitutional 
law; it seems to me that the framers of the bill have put a 
badge upon the bill in the very first section, pointing out its 
probable unconstitutionality; for while perhaps we are in- 
clined to think that the Supreme Court has somewhat 
changed its line of thinking the Supreme Court has not 
changed the fundamentals upon which its decisions have 
been rendered in many cases, and in some by unanimous 
decisions. 

If we are interested in giving to the bill the best possible 
constitutional support, it seems to me this declaration ought 
to go out of the bill, rather than to make a statement here 
that the purpose of the bill is not to regulate commerce but 
is to use the regulation of commerce to do something else 
which is not the regulation of commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 10, to 
strike out: 

(b) For the purposes of this act— 

1. The “major agricultural commodities” shall be cotton, white 


wheat, wheat (other than white wheat), field corn, rice, flue- 
cured tobacco, 


parties 
commodity any market classification, 
type, or grade of any of the foregoing 
such treatment necessary in order adequately to effectuate the 
8 of this act with respect to such market classification, type, 


ing 
modity in the period from August 1909 to Fay 1914, or, in case 
of tobacco, August 1919 to July 1929. 

3. “Parity”, as applied to income, shall be that net income of 
farmers that bears to the income of individuals other than farm- 
ers the same relation as prevailed during the period from August 
1909 to July 1914. 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, we cannot have a runaway 
race on this matter. I simply wish to observe that I assume 
that it was necessary for the language stricken out to go out 
because of the change in the plan of the bill, inasmuch as the 
bill now deals separately with four commodities, whereas the 
original bill dealt with all of them in logical language. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield at that point? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is right in part. The Senator 
will note that the definition of parity price at the bottom of 
page 2 and parity income at the top of page 3 are trans- 
ferred to the subsection “Definitions,” which appears later 


th 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; and I think also the definition of 
parity has been considerably expanded to include interest 
and taxes 


Yes; it has been modified in that respect. 


1937 


Mr. McNARY.. Those items were not in the original draft 
of the bill upon which hearings were held. 

Mr, POPE. That is correct; but the definitions have been 
transferred, and that is the reason for striking them out here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 9, to insert 
the heading: 


Title I—Loans, parity payments, and general provisions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 12, before the 
word “farmers”, to insert “wheat and corn”, so as to make 
the subhead read: 


Contracts with wheat and corn farmers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 13, after the 
word “Sec.”, to strike out “2” and insert “3”; and in line 
16, after the word “market”, to strike out “any major agri- 
cultural commodity, the production and marketing of which 
affects interstate or foreign commerce” and insert “wheat 
or corn”, so as to read: 

Sec. 3. (a) In order more effectively to carry out the declared 
policy, the Secretary is authorized and directed to prepare adjust- 
ment contracts and to tender such contracts to farmers producing 
for market wheat or corn. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 20, before the 
word “farmers”, to.strike out “contacting” and insert “con- 
tracting“, so as to read: 

(b) Under adjustment contracts there shall be made available 
to contracting farmers (hereinafter referred to as cooperators“), 
first, Soil Conservation Act payments hereinafter specified; second, 
surplus reserve loans; and, third, parity payments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask for informa- 
tion concerning this subsection. The word “contracting” is 
an amendment. It is provided that under adjustment con- 
tracts there shall be made available to contracting farmers, 
first, Soil Conservation Act payments. My understanding 
is that that language limits the soil-conservation payments 
to contracting farmers only. 

If we should desire to make soil-conservation payments 
to all, I suppose we should strike out the word “contracting.” 
In other words, I do not want to see the soil-conservation 
payments discontinued to farmers simply because they do 
not enter into these contracts. I should not make any ob- 
jection, of course, to their being deprived of the parity 
payments, but soil-conservation payments rest upon a wholly 
different principle. When farmers are undertaking to con- 
serve their soil and desire to proceed upon the basis of 
soil conservation, I think they ought to be paid under 
the present law. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator’s interpretation of that language 
is correct. There is a further explanation of the matter 
later in the bill; but if a farmer raises corn, wheat, or cotton, 
and refuses to enter into a contract as provided here, he will 
not be entitled to soil-conservation payments for diversion 
of acreage. 

I have already pointed out the two types of soil-conserva- 
tion payments. The one is paid for diverting acreage. The 
other is paid for soil-conservation practices. However, a 
farmer who refused to enter into a contract would be entitled 
to the soil-conserving payments, as they may be called, but 
would not be entitled to a payment for diverting acreage. 
My colleague is correct in that respect. 

I may say that the thought of the authors of the bill was 
that in order to make such a program as this successful, a 
great majority of farmers should participate, because it can 
be readily seen that if there should be a large number who 
did not participate, no substantial reduction of acreage or 
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production could be expected. However, it seemed that that 
much inducement should be offered to those who grow corn, 
wheat, or cotton to take part in this program; and my 
colleague is right in that respect. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is a striking effort to 
punish the noncooperator. Under the Soil Conservation 
Act the producers of all agricultural commodities, whether 
specified as major or not, received soil-conservation pay- 
ments, but under the language here pointed out by the senior 
Senator from Idaho, a noncooperator, a man who does not 
sign a contract, is selected among all the farmers of the 
country and is punished for not signing a contract. Itisa 
form of punishment for not cooperating, and applies only to 
the farmers producing the commodities mentioned in the 
bill, and not to any other group of farmers in the country. 
Of course it is coercion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think this is a very im- 
portant matter. It has relation to the whole soil-conservation 
policy, and I have been a believer in that policy. The preser- 
vation of the soil in this country is a fundamental proposition. 
The soil ought to be taken care of, and no one should be 
discouraged from taking care of the soil by reason of the fact 
that he does not see fit to sign a contract. 

Sufficient inducement is being offered for the farmer to sign 
the contract, it seems to me, when there is extended to him a 
parity payment or the benefit of a loan. But is it wise or just 
to take from him the soil-conservation payments when the 
whole program, as we adopted it at the last session, was for 
the purpose of taking care of the soil throughout the country? 
Any man who engages in that activity, any man who under- 
takes to help the Government in that matter, ought not to be 
punished, in my opinion. Unless the amendment can go over 
until tomorrow morning I shall ask for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
make a request that the amendment go over until tomorrow? 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Without objection, the amendment will be passed over until 
tomorrow. The clerk will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

(c) The adjustment contracts first prepared under this section 
shall cover farming operations with to commodities planted 
to be harvested in 1938, 1939, and 1940. For years subsequent to 
1940, new adjustment contracts shall be prepared for such addi- 
tional ods as the Secretary shall determine. Adjustment con- 
tracts 1 be tendered to farmers during the last 5 months of each 
calendar year but shall be binding only with respect to major agri- 
cultural commodities planted for harvest in the subsequent cal- 
endar years covered by the contract. There shall be in force with 
respect to any farmer for any period only one contract with respect 


to each farm, but such contract shall apply to all major agricultural 
commodities. 


And to insert: 


(c) The first adjustment contracts shall cover farming operations 
with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 1938. For 
years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall be pre- 
pared for such additional periods, not to exceed 2 years, as the 
Secretary shall determine. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I wish to propose an 
amendment to this committee amendment—on line 15 to 
strike out “such”; on line 16, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “two” and to insert “three”; and after the word 
“years” to insert a period; and to strike from the bill the 
words “as the Secretary shall determine”, so that it would 
read as follows: 

The first adjustment contracts shall cover farming operations 
with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 1938. For 
years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall be pre- 
pared for additional periods not to exceed 3 years. 


I offer this amendment because in my view this is still 
an emergency piece of legislation, and after a trial of 3 
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years, if the act operates successfully and is practicable 
and helpful to the farmers, we can renew it. But as the 
bill now reads it will be legislation for an indefinite period, 
for all time. 

Mr. McGILL. The Senator in his amendment proposes to 
strike out the word “exceed” on line 16? 

Mr. McNARY. The last sentence, commencing on line 
14, aa 4, would read: 

years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall 

3 for additional periods not to exceed 3 years. 

Mr. McGILL. I asked the question because I should like 
to know who would determine the length of the period, if we 
should strike out the words “as the Secretary shall deter- 
mine.” I was curious to know whether or not the Senator 
had in mind fixing a 3-year period. 

Mr, McNARY. Yes; a 3-year period, made definite. 

Mr. McGILL. That would require striking the word ex- 
ceed” out of the bill also. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 1940 will be the beginning of a new 
political period in the country, whether the dominant party 
shall be Republican or Democratic. That ought to have 
something to do with the continuation of the proposed legis- 
lation, if it is so desired. The point I make is that providing 
for a period of 3 years, let us say, if the bill shall be passed, 
and if it is practicable, would give us 3 years in which to ex- 
periment. I think that is a sufficiently long period. If it 
turns out to be practicable legislation, it will be easy to 
renew it for another period. It will be recalled that in 
nearly all legislation of an emergent character we have in- 
cluded a limitation on the number of years it is to be in 
force. I brought this matter to the attention of the com- 
mittee, on the day I was present at the meeting, on Satur- 
day, and the committee took a view opposite to what I am 
suggesting, whereupon I think I stated to the committee that 
I should renew my proposal when the bill reached the Sen- 
ate floor, and I am doing so now. 

Mr. POPE. I am still not clear as to how the sentence be- 
ginning on line 14 and concluding on line 16 would read. 

Mr. McNARY. I was attempting to meet the situation 
as the amendment was being read by the clerk. I had sug- 
gested changing the amendment on line 14 so that it would 
read: 

For years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall 
be prepared for additional periods not to exceed 3 years. 

On reflection, I do not believe that would be correct, be- 
cause it ought to be 2 years. The “2” should remain in the 
bill, in my judgment. It should read: 

For years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall 
be 5 tor additional periods not to exceed 2 years. 

Mr. POPE. That implies, of course, that there might be 
a contract for 1 year. Who will determine whether it would 
be 1 year or 2 years when the Senator uses the expression 
“not to exceed 2 years,” if he strikes out the words “as the 
Secretary shall determine”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It strikes me that the Senator from Ore- 
gon is slightly confused about the effect of the language. 
The language provides that the first contract shall apply 
only to 1938. After that the Secretary will enter into the 
adjustment contracts from time to time during the life of 
the act, but at no time shall the contracts extend beyond 2 
years. It seems to me that is proper, and if there was to 
be any discretion as to the period, as to whether it should 
be 1 year or 2 years, after the first year, 1938, it certainly 
ought to be in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McNARY. It should be in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary if there were no limitation on the continuance of the 
act. I propose by this amendment to limit its operation to 
2 years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The effect of the Senator’s amendment 
is not to try to provide for permanent agricultural relief, 
but to make the bill effective for only 2 years. 
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Mr. McNARY. For 2 years, plus the year 1938, which 
makes 3 years, or it would terminate in 1940, and the very 
efficient senior Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway] has 
suggested that the language on line 15 should be, “an addi- 
tional period.” It is easy to correct it, if one has just a 
moment for that purpose. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I do not agree with the Sen- 
ator’s theory, but it seems to me that if his theory is to be 
carried out it can only be carried out by taking the lan- 
guage as it now stands and inserting a proviso to read some- 
what as follows: “Provided, That no contract shall be in 
effect after the 1940 marketing period.” 

Mr. McNARY. I always find it a good policy to be defer- 
ential, and I should be very glad to accept the language of 
the Senator from Washington, which is a limitation in 
words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from 
Oregon state the amendment he now has in mind? 

Mr. McNARY. I think after the word “determine” there 
should be added the words “but in no event shall contracts 
be made after 1940.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. The first language takes care of the crop 
of 1938. 1939 and 1940 would be the next 2 years. 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing to have a 3-year period, and 
by my suggestion, though probably not by appropriate lan- 
guage at this time, I am attempting to limit the operation 
of the bill to 3 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire time 
to prepare an amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. It may be that the amendment should go 
over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment will go over until tomorrow. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the 
Chamber for the balance of the evening, and I should like 
to ask that the amendment on page 7 go over, because it 
ought to be considered in connection with the matter which 
we agreed a short time ago should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment on page 6, 
beginning with line 21 and going through line 17 on page 7. 
will go over until tomorrow. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 16, to 
insert: 

(d) The adjustment contracts for 1938 shall be tendered to 
farmers up to but not later than June 1, 1938, and shall be bind- 
ing with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 1938. 
Following such original tender the Secretary shall tender adjust- 
ment contracts to farmers during the last 5 months of 1938 and 
each subsequent year, but such contracts shall be binding only 
with respect to such commodities planted for harvest in a year 
covered by the contract and subsequent to the signing thereof by 
the farmer. There shall be in force with respect to any farmer 
for any period only one adjustment contract with respect to each 
farm, but such contract shall apply to both wheat and corn. Not- 

withstan the foregoing provisions of this subsection, adjust- 
ment contracts shall not be in effect for 1938 unless the Secretary 
finds that at least 51 percent of the farmers to whom adjust- 
ment contracts are required to be tendered have signed such 
contracts prior to June 1, 1938; and adjustment contracts shall 
not be in effect for any year subsequent to 1938 unless the Secre- 
tary finds that, prior to the commencement of such year, at least 
51 percent of such farmers have signed adjustment contracts for 
such year. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as these amendments are 
read I find that I have expressed my views concerning 
them on former occasions, and I do not desire to repeat 
the arguments, but a few days ago I asked the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Banxueap] why he did not include 
cotton in this amendment, as it was in the original bill. 
I found that a similar inquiry was contained in the critical 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, who said that there 
ought to be contracts for all of these commodities. If there 
are to be contracts for wheat and corn, called adjustment 
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contracts, I should think that from the standpoint of the 
administrator in the administration of the bill there should 
be adjustment contracts for cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

I am not going to offer any amendment on that point. 
I do not know how the Senators feel who have given much 
thought to this language. However, I think all the commodi- 
ties ought to be treated in the same fashion, without discrimi- 
nation concerning the contracts. I feel, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture does, that there should be contracts for all these 
commodities rather than contracts for some, and guesses 
and gentlemen's agreements for others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 4 after line 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, at the beginning of 
line 13, to strike out “(d)” and insert “(e)”; commencing 
in the same line, to strike out “For the purposes of adjust- 
ment contracts, the ‘farmer’ shall be deemed to be the 
person owning the land comprising the farm, except that 
if the farm is leased to a person having full control of 
cropping operations thereon for 1 or more years during 
the period covered by the adjustment contract, then such 
lessee shall be deemed to be the farmer during such year 
or years”; and in line 22, after the word “tenants”, to insert 
“landowners”, so as to read: 

(e) In pearing aoe ad justmen 
shall take into consideration and protect the rightful 
interests and equities of tenants, landowners, and sharecroppers. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to have either 
the able Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] or the able 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Pore] advise me why they inserted 
in this amendment the word “landowners,” which was not in 
any of the other provisions. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, the Senator will note that the 
definition or attempted definition of “farmer” is stricken out 
because it was unsatisfactory to the committee. There was 
left in, however, the last part of the paragraph: 

In preparing and entering into adjustment contracts, the Secre- 
tary shall take into consideration and protect the rightful inter- 
ests and equities of tenants, landowners— 

The word “landowners” did not appear necessary when the 
definition of “farmer” appeared in the bill. When that was 
stricken out, it appeared to the committee that the word 
“landowners” was necessary. I think it is perfectly obvious 
to the Senator from Oregon or anyone else who reads the bill 
in its present form that the rights of “tenants, landowners, 
and sharecroppers” should all be taken into consideration 
in determining and making payment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment beginning on page 5, line 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, at the beginning of 
line 23, to strike out “(e)” and insert “(f)”; in the same line, 
after the word “this”, to strike out “title a major agricultural 
commodity” and insert “act wheat and corn”; on page 6, 
line 1, after the word “Whenever”, to strike out “in case of 
cotton, wheat, field corn, rice, or tobacco,”; in line 6, before 
the word “corn” to strike out “field”; in line 8, before the 
word “commodity”, to strike out “major agricultural”, and in 
line 11, before the word “corn”, to strike out “field”, so as to 
read: 

(f) For the purposes of this act wheat and corn shall be deemed 
to be produced for market except in the following circumstances: 

(1) Whenever the amount thereof produced and consumed an- 
nually on the farm is more than 75 percent of the aggregate normal 
yield of the soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity; or 


(2) DETE ADO ane O COET FOA gy nce nd se hea ape TIAA 
the soil-depleting base acreage for such commodity is 


farmer indicates to the Secretary his desire to become a cooperator, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
LXXXII ——59 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment at the bot- 
tom of page 6 and the top of page 7 was passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; I think it was agreed that that 
amendment should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment will go 
over until tomorrow. 

The next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Surplus 
Reserve Loans,” on page 7, line 19, after the word Sec.“, to 
strike out “4” and insert “5”; in line 20, after the word 
“title”, to strike out II“ and insert “VII”; in line 22, after 
the word “upon”, to strike out “any major agricultural com- 
modity” and insert “wheat or corn”; on page 8, line 3, after 
the word “of”, where it occurs the first time, to strike out 
“the”; and at the end of line 3, to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That wheneyer a national marketing 
quota is in effect for the current crop of the commodity, 
then the Corporation is directed to make such loans avail- 
able to any noncooperator on his stock of such crop of the 
commodity in excess of his farm marketing quota estab- 
lished for the commodity; but the loan rates shall be 70 per- 
cent of the loan rates prescribed in schedule A”, so as to 
read: 

Sec. 5. (a) The Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation established by 
title VII of this act (hereinafter referred to as the Corporation) is 
directed to make available surplus reserve loans upon wheat or 
corn produced for market at the loan rates prescribed in schedule 
A of this title, based on the parity price, and the relationship of 
the total supply to the normal supply, as 5 at the begin- 
ning of the marketing year. Such loans shall be made only to 
cooperators and on the security solely of stocks of the commodity 
insured and stored under seal: Provided, That whenever a national 
marketing quota is in effect K the current crop of the com- 
modity, then the Corporation is directed to make such loans avail- 
able to any noncooperator on his stock of such crop of the com- 
modity in excess of his farm marketing quota established for the 
commodity; but the loan rates shall be 70 percent of the loan 
rates prescribed in schedule A. The terms and conditions of such 
loans shall be such as the Corporation determines most effectively 

declared policy 


will carry out with respect to the commodity the 
of this act. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that language, of course, is 
calculated to deal more tenderly with the noncooperator in 
his application for loans. I observe in lines 8, 9, and 10, on 
page 8, that the loan rate shall be 70 percent of the loan 
rates prescribed in schedule A. That simply means, I 
assume, using simple figures, that if the schedule would give 
$100 as a maximum loan to Smith, who was a cooperator, 
Jones, a noncooperator, could get 70 percent. 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, that provision, like the others 
we were discussing, is another form of procedure tending to 
coerce the others in; but I will say that it is really an 
improvement over the original language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 7, beginning in line 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 13, to 
strike out: 

(b) Each adjustment contract shall include a provision that the 
Secretary shall, whenever necessary in order to carry out during 
any marketing year the declared policy of this act with respect to 
any major agricultural commodity, require during such e 
year or within 30 days prior thereto that each cooperator 
gaged in producing the commodity for market store under ead: 
until the expiration of such marketing year or such shorter period 
as the Secretary shall prescribe, his stock of such commodity up 
to an amount not exceeding 20 percent of the crop harvested by 
him during the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
Such cooperator shall be entitled to obtain from the Corporation 


surplus reserve loans with respect to stored in accordance 
with this subsection, 


And to insert a new subsection (b), as follows: 


(b) The Corporation is directed to make available loans on cot- 
ton and may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and all other 
agricultural commodities other than wheat, corn, or cotton. Loans 
made pursuant to this subsection shall be made on the security 
solely of stocks of the commodity insured and stored under seal. 
The amount, terms, and conditions of such loans shall be fixed 
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by the Corporation, taking into account the maintenance of 
foreign outlets for the commodity and the effect of prospective 
production of the commodity on the value of the stock of the 
commodity held or to be acquired as security for the loan. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when the bill was being 
discussed last week on the floor of the Senate, I asked the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] about its construction, and 
he stated that this amendment had been incorporated in 
the bill at the suggestion of the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brtzgo]. I asked at that time that the amend- 
ment go over. In the absence of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Bro], and in the absence of other Senators, I 
ask that the amendment go over for the day. It will bear 
more discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over until tomorrow. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I hope I shall be here when 
the amendment is considered, because I have serious objec- 
tion to it. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 14, after the 
word this“, to strike out “title” and insert “act”, so as to 
read: ; 

(c) For the purposes of this act any agricultural commodity 
shall be deemed to be stored by the farmer under seal only if 
stored in such warehouses or other storage facilities, whether on 
or off the farm, as conform to requirements of such regulations as 
. shall prescribe in order more effectively to administer 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 21, after the 
word “producing”, to strike out “any major agricultural com- 
modity” and insert “cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice”, 
so as to read: 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, if the 
farmers producing cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, this is the same kind of an 
amendment relating to a referendum as the one to which I 
had objection. I desire to register a vote against it. I do 
not want it adopted by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
on page 9, line 22. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. It has reference to referendums. I 
do not want the amendment to be adopted by unanimous 
consent. I wish to register my vote against it. I object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 9, line 21. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, in line 24, before 
the word “that”, to strike out “section 10 of this title” and 
insert “this act“, so as to read: 

Indicate by vote in the referendum carried out pursuant to the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 9, line 24. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 1, after the 
word “farmers” and the comma, to strike out “surplus re- 
serve”, so as to read: 

That marketing quotas with respect to such commodity are 
opposed by more than one-third of such farmers, loans shall not 
be available thereafter with respect to the commodity during the 
period from the date on which the results of the referendum are 
proclaimed by the Secretary until the beginning of the second 
succeeding marketing year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 6, after the 
word “Payments” to insert “For Cotton, Wheat, and Corn”; 
so as to make the subhead read: 

Parity payments for cotton, wheat, and corn. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is that the amendment on 
page 10? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the subhead on page 10, 
line 6. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not care about the 
heading. Referring to the body of the section I am curious 
to know whether the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
recalls my statement made a few days ago when I said that 
the language was mandatory requiring the Secretary to make 
parity payments, in the face of the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that he did not expect parity payments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I did not say that. I 
said I did not expect full parity. There is a difference be- 
tween payments on parity, or making payments based on 
parity, and parity payments in full. 

Mr. McNARY. We were talking about parity. I assume 
that parity means full, When I say I will pay a man 
my obligation, I do not have to say my full obligation, but 
I am assumed to mean that I will pay my full obligation. 
When the Secretary is directed to make parity payments, 
I assume that that means parity payments, and not 10 per- 
cent of parity payments. 

I do not want to misquote the Senator from Alabama, or 
any other Senator. I shall not offer an amendment, but there 
is a very great inconsistency, as I pointed out, between the 
title and the provisions of this section. In declaratory and 


‘mandatory language the Secretary of Agriculture is directed 


to make parity payments, when it is admitted that he cannot 
make parity payments, because he will not have sufficient 
funds for that purpose. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I do not interpret that lan- 
guage as the Senator does. If the term “mortgage pay- 
ments” were used, that would not mean that the full amount 
of the mortgage necessarily would be paid, but that pay- 
ments would: be made in reducing the mortgage; In the 
pending section payments are made on parity. It is similar 
to payments made on a mortgage. I think that is the in- 
terpretation that should be placed on the language. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that this line has not any 
legal effect on the bill anyway. It is just a subhead. It does 
not say what shall be done. Suppose it were stricken, it 
would not affect the section a particle. The subject that 
follows in section 6 is about parity payments for cotton, 
wheat, and corn. The subheading might be left out, and it 
would not hurt the bill in any way, or affect its legality. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a great deal might be left 
out of the bill and it might be improved by so doing. I 
am not now suggesting that. The section begins, “Promptly 
following the close of each marketing year.” It specifies 
when these payments shall be made; namely, that promptly 
following the close of the marketing year the Secretary shall 
do what? Make parity payments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but line 6 does not provide that he 
shall do that. If anyone wanted to amend the measure in 
respect to what the Secretary should do, he would not 
amend line 6, but he would amend the language that follows. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not talking about line 6. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what is now being considered. 
The pending amendment is in line 6. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam not captious. I am talking about the 
subject matter in section 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 10, line 6. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have a clarifying 
amendment to the committee amendment which I should 
like to have considered at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we have not yet reached 
that point. I suggest that we pass on the amendment on 
page 10, line 6, which is a separate amendment. It is 
simply a heading. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 10, line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of 
the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 8, after the 
word “for”, to strike out “any major agricultural commodity 
(except flue-cured, Maryland, and burley tobacco)” and 
insert “cotton, wheat, or corn.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the committee amendment and ask that it 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, at the end of line 10, it is 
proposed to insert: “in lieu of payments made under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act with respect 
to such commodity”, and in line 13, after the word “co- 
operator”, to strike out the period and insert, “and in the 
case of cotton the acreage of cotton does not exceed the 
acreage apportioned to the farm pursuant to the provisions 
of Title III of this act, or in the absence of such apportion- 
ment does not exceed the acreage apportioned to the farm 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act.” 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. POPE. That is not an amendment to a committee 
amendment. It is not an amendment either to the portion 
proposed to be stricken out or to the words proposed to be 
added. I take it it is not in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We can have it considered now because 
I do not want to be foreclosed from offering it. 

Mr. POPE. I shall have no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. Let us have the amendment to the amend- 
ment again stated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I think it is an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will be again stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, at the end of line 10, 
after the words “parity payment”, it is proposed to insert: 

In lieu of payments made under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act with respect to such commodity. 

And in line 13, after the word “cooperator”, strike out the 
period and insert: 

And in the case of cotton the acreage of cotton does not exceed 
the acreage apportioned to the farm pursuant to the provisions of 
title III of this act, or in the absence of such OPS does 
not exceed the acreage apportioned to the farm under the Soil 
Conservation and, Domestic Allotment Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first part of the amend- 
ment offered would not be in order at this time. The latter 
part of the amendment is in order. The committee amend- 
ment under consideration is in lines 9 and 10. The amend- 
ment offered is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, let me make a state- 
ment about what it is and if the Senator wants it to go over 
it will be all right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama has no relation whatever to the com- 
mittee amendment which the Senate is now considering. I 
do not know why we should discontinue consideration of a 
committee amendment which is properly before the Senate 
and take up for consideration some other amendment which 
is not properly before the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My amendment adds to the committee 

amendment. 


Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; it does not add to the committee 
amendment which is now under consideration. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it does, but if there is any ob- 
jection I shall withhold it. 
peed BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator can offer it 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it will be in order later I shall let it 
go over for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama will go over and 
may be offered at a later time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not object to my amendment go- 
ing over if I can present it later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no question that the Senator can 
present his amendment when the committee amendments 
shall have been disposed of. He does not have to with- 
draw it. He will be allowed to offer it later because he has 
a right to offer it when we reach that point in the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think we should have the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama printed and let it 
lie on the table until the appropriate time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Alabama a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator from Alabama construe 
the amendment which he will offer so that if adopted it 
would modify the contract now existing with respect to pay- 
ments under the Soil Conservation Act? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The amendment I am proposing to 
offer is intended to clarify this point in the bill. It will be 
noted that the amendment is to that part of the bill which 
sets up soil-conservation payments on corn and wheat. My 
amendment provides payments under the Soil Conservation 
Act on corn and wheat, provided the recipients are coop- 


erators. The question has been raised, in the event there is 


no cotton control program, either by virtue of there being 
no necessity for one on account of reaching parity price or 
by reason of the farmers rejecting such a program, where 
would the cotton farmer stand? This is to make it positive 
and clear that cotton would stand exactly as wheat and corn 
stand and would be under the soil-conservation program. 
That is the only object of the amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. As I understood it when read by the clerk, 
it would undertake to make parity payments take the place 
of the payments already obligated to the farmer under the 
Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure the Senator will see his 
error when he reads the amendment. I know he is clear- 
minded and will readily understand its purpose. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I understood the Chair to’ state, at the 
time the Senator from Alabama presented his amendment, 
that part of that amendment was in order and part of it 
was not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that the 
amendment was not in order to the then pending committee 
amendment. As drawn and presented at the desk the lat- 
ter part of the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
would be in order to the next committee amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. The latter part of the amendment would 
be in order to the next committee amendment? 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. If that part of his amendment which is 
in order should not be acted on when the next committee 
amendment is before the Senate for consideration, would 
it lose its standing later? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It went over with the understanding 
that later I should have the right to present it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
Tequested that his amendment go over and there was no 
objection and it was so ordered. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If the amendment is not in order now to 
the committee amendment that is pending, it will have to go 
over until all committee amendments are disposed of. If we 
are to stop in the middle of the consideration of committee 
amendments to consider individual amendments which are 
not in order to committee amendments, we will never make 
any progress with the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Presiding Officer ruled that part 
of my amendment was in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator is offering it as a whole. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just wanted to get it clear so that I 
shall not lose any of my rights by reason of letting it go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want the Senator to lose any 
rights. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, what is all the argument about? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator wants to split his amend- 
ment and consider that part of it which would be in order 
at this time or when the following committee amendment is 
considered, that is a different matter; but as a whole it is not 
in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama was not in 
order as an amendment to the pending committee amend- 
ment, and stated gratuitously that part of it would be in 
order to a later amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What I want to know is whether there 
is any objection to my amendment going over and having 
it considered later, without losing any rights on the ground 
that part of it is now in order and part of it is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the pres- 
ent occupant of the Chair the Senator would not lose any 
rights. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama will go over. The pending amend- 
ment of the committee will be stated again. 

The pending amendment of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was, on page 10, line 8, after the word “for”, 
to strike out “any major agricultural commodity (except 
flue-cured, Maryland, and burley tobacco)” and insert 
“cotton, wheat, or corn.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, in line 11, after the 
word “to”, to strike out cooperators“ and insert “farmers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the 
word “year” and the comma, to insert “provided, in case of 
wheat and corn, the farmer is a cooperator.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I suggest that that amend- 
ment be passed over in order that the Senator from Alabama 
may offer an amendment to it later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was, on page 10, line 18, after the word “pay- 
ments”, to insert a comma and the words “in case of wheat 
and corn.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 20, after the 
word “commodity”, to strike out “devoted to the production 
thereof (”, and in the same line, before the word “during”, 
to strike out).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 1, after the 
word so”, to strike out “devoted” and insert “planted.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 

amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, in line 3, after the 
word “commodity” and the period, to insert “Such pay- 


the 
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ments, in case of cotton, shall be made upon the quantity of 
cotton produced on each farm under the national marketing 
quota for cotton.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 8, after the 
word “payment”, to strike out “for a major agricultural 
commodity”; in line 10, after the word “for”, to strike out 
“such” and insert “the”; in line 12, after the word “therefor”, 
to strike out “(1) when a surplus reserve loan is available 
with respect to such commodity and” and insert “under 
schedule A of this title if”; and in line 16, after the word 
“rate”, to strike out the comma and “or (2) when a surplus 
reserve loan is not available with respect to such commodity”, 
so as to read: 

(b) Notwi the provisions of subsection (a), the parity 
payment shall be computed at a rate equal to the difference be- 
tween the current average farm price for the commodity during 
the marketing year just closed and the maximum income rate 
therefor under schedule A of this title if the difference between 
such current average farm price and the maximum income rate is 
less than the applicable parity payment rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 17, to 


(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
parity payments for cotton, wheat, or corn with respect to the 
marketing year ending in 1938 shall be computed at the rates 
heretofore announced by the Secretary under the 1938 agricultural 
conservation program in connection with farm goals for cotton, 
wheat, and corn, respectively, in case such rates are greater than 
the rates hereinbefore in this section provided. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
11, it is proposed to strike out lines 18 to 25, and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 

(c) Notwithstanding any of the provisions of this act, parity 
payments for cotton, wheat, or corn, in any marketing year shall 
be computed on the basis of the payments available under the 
Soil-Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, in 
case such payments are greater than the payments available under 
this act. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to make an explanation of my 
amendment, but I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana ought to be printed so we may have an oppor- 
tunity to study it. I ask the able Senator if he will not 
permit the amendment to be printed and studied in con- 
nection with the language of the bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. I may not have any objection to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana to the pending 
committee amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not want to be too 
meticulous about the use of conjunctions and whether they 
are employed disjunctively or conjunctively, but on page 
11, line 19, the language is: 

Nothwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, parity 
payments for cotton, wheat, or corn— 

And so forth. I think the phrase should read “cotton, 
wheat, and corn.” Under the interpretation of those who 
will administer the provisions of the bill, even though all 
three commodities might be eligible for payments any one 
could be selected because it might be held, the word “or” 
being used to connect wheat and cotton, a choice could be 
made. I think it ought to read “cotton, wheat, and corn.” 
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Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I think the reason for the language as it 
now appears in the amendment was that a sufficient number 
of contracts might be made among farmers producing the 
commodity of wheat for the program to be put into effect as 
to that commodity, but it might not be put into effect as to 
the commodity of corn. 

Mr. SMITH. I recognize that fact. 

Mr. McGILL. That is the reason for the use of the dis- 
junctive instead of the conjunctive. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that; but there would be no 
necessity for the application of the bill if one of these com- 
modities were in such a condition as not to need it. As the 
sentence now reads, however, the Administrator may select, 
regardless of condition, any one of these three products. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Used in the connection in which the word is 
used here, it seems to me the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina is entirely proper. It refers to parity 
payments on cotton, wheat, and corn. Therefore, I should 
be in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I offer that amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The amendment now under discussion is not before the Sen- 
ate, as I understand. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
is correct. The Senate agreed that the pending amendment, 
and amendments to it, should go over until tomorrow. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina move to reconsider that 
action? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inasmuch as that change 
has been agreed to, I suggest that it will not affect the 
amendment which goes over. 

Mr. SMITH. Just change the word “or” to “and.” If the 
Senator will withdraw his suggestion as to that going over, 
we can have that matter settled now and save time. I have 
waited around here a long time to get down to this part of 
the bill, and I should like to see it agreed to or rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will reconsider its action in this respect for the purpose 
of agreeing to the amendment changing “or” to “and.” 
Without objection, the amendment to the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall ask, then, that the amendment 
I suggested be changed and that the word “and” be sub- 
stituted for the word “or.” I modify my amendment, which 
the Senate has not yet passed upon. It has gone over. 
The pending committee amendment is to go over, and may 
amendment to it. My amendment undertakes to strike out 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
asks to have the amendment which he offered modified to 
conform to the amendment just adopted to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. So as to read “cotton and corn” instead 
of “cotton or corn.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has that priv- 
ilege. The clerk will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, at the beginning 
of line 1, to strike out “(c)” and imsert “(d)”, and in line 
2, after the word “to”, to strike out “any major agricul- 
tural commodity” and insert “cotton, wheat, or corn”, so as 
to read: 

(d) The first parity payments made under this act with 


respect to cotton, wheat, or corn shall be those made following the 
close of the marketing year therefor ending during 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “Consumer 
safeguards,” on page 12, line 6, after the word “Sec.”, to 
strike out “6. (a)“ and insert 7.“; in line 7, after the word 
“for”, to strike out “any major agricultural commodity as 
proclaimed monthly under section 14 (d) is more than 10 
percent above” and insert “cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or 
rice, as proclaimed monthly by the Secretary hereunder, ex- 
ceeds”; in line 17, after the word “section”, to strike out 
“4 (b)“ and insert “9 (e)“; in line 24, after the word price“, 
to strike out “is not more than 10 percent above” and insert 
“does not exceed”; and at the beginning of line 2, to strike 
out “industrial”, so as to read: 

Sec. 7. Whenever the current average farm price for cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, or rice, as proclaimed monthly by the Secre- 
tary hereunder, exceeds the parity price so proclaimed for the com- 
modity, the Secretary shall, to the extent necessary to stabilize at 
parity such current average farm price for the commodi 

1. Call surplus reserve loans secured by the commodity; 

5 of the commodity stored under seal pursuant to 
section Cc); 

3. Release stocks of the commodity held under marketing-quota 
restrictions; 

4. Dispose of stocks of the commodity acquired by the Corpora- 
tion in connection with surplus reserve loans. 


stocks of the commodity acquired by the Corporation in connection 
with surplus reserve loans shall, if such current average farm 
price does not exceed such parity price, be disposed of only for 
human-relief, export, or surplus-reserve purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

(b) Whenever the current average farm price for any major 
agricultural commodity as proclaimed monthly under section 14 
(d) is more than 10 percent above or below the parity price 
so proclaimed for such commodity, then the Secretary shall fur- 
ther proclaim the amount of such difference. Effective the day 
following such proclamation the specific rate of duty imposed by 
law upon the mding dutiable commodity, namely, wheat, 
corn, or maize, including cracked corn, wrapper tobacco, and 
filler tobacco, or paddy or rough rice and brown rice, as specified 
in the proclamation, shall be decreased or respectively. 
by the amount of such difference. Whenever the current ayer- 
age farm price so proclaimed for such major agricultural com- 
modity no longer differs by more than 10 percent from the 
parity price so proclaimed for such commodity, then the Secre- 
tary shall proclaim that fact, and the decrease or increase in rate 
of duty shall cease to be in effect on the day following such 
proclamation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
we have started to make some progress on the bill, I think 
we might suspend here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore]. We have reached the 
point where the first of the four amendments offered by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] and myself would 
appear. These amendments all relate to the dairy industry. 
Would it be wise for us to consider all of them at the same 
time? I ask the question because otherwise the first one 
would come up in connection with the amendment which 
appears next on the list. 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
whatever form of dealing with the matter is most conven- 
ient will be satisfactory, so far as I am concerned. We are 
now getting to the subsections under the heading “Base 
Acreages for Wheat and Corn.” If the provision to which 
the Senator refers affecting dairying comes within these sub- 
sections, personally I have no objection to their being con- 
sidered in whatever way he prefers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Our amendments are four in number, 
and they cover four different pages of the bill. I raise the 
question simply in order that the Senator may have it under 
advisement and decide tomorrow what course he prefers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are the amendments of the Senator 
from New York in the form of amendments to committee 
amendments, or amendments to the language of the bill 
independent of committee amendments? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are amendments to committee 
amendments, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was recommitted the nomination of Victor E. Ander- 
son, of Minnesota, to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Minnesota, vice George F. Sullivan, reported favor- 
ably thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
The reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

THE CALENDAR—POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters on the Executive Calendar be confirmed en bloc, 
with the exception of the nominations of West Virginia 
postmasters, on which action was postponed last week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar, other than the West 
Virginia nominations, are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the enrolled joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 525) to make the existing appropriations 
for mileage of Senators and Representatives immediately 
available for payment, and it was signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 22 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, December 7, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 6 
(legislative day of November 16), 1937 


POSTMASTERS 
PENNSYLANIA 


Orabel Rarick, Barnesville, 

Hazel E. Hetrick, Beavertown. 

Margaret A. Helfrich, Bruin. 

George H. Houck, Cairnbrook. 

Marie Kolasa, Clarence. 

Leonard E. Devilbiss, Fawn Grove. 

Anna Hullihan, Gilberton. 

Joseph J. Myers, Irvine. 

William Killion, Irvona. 

Thomas R. Lawler, Jessup. 

Howard E. Bixler, Manchester. 

Lottie Tueche, New Eagle. 

Frank G. Christopher, Smithton. 

Mary E. Cramer, South Connellsville, 

Harry H. Howell, Union Dale. 

Sadie L. Brunner, Worcester. 

Margaret E. Malley, Wyncote. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Henry W. Landwehr, Winfred. 


DECEMBER 6 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1937 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, Thou who art most human, yet most. divine, 
Thy mercies are one unbroken succession; to Thee we lift 
our hearts of praise; let the beauty of the Lord be upon us. 
We pray that the vision splendid may flash out of the 
invisible; open Thou the windows of our spirits toward the 
unseen. Bless, we pray Thee, the President of these United 
States; return him to our homeland in renewed strength. 
Grant that the whole body of our citizens may obey its laws, 
and may peace prevail throughout our borders. Our Father, 
may we look for the best in others and give them the best 
we have; may we love the flower and not think of the blight. 
Thou, who art the God of the whole earth, let the heavens, 
the earth, and the sons of God unite in pleading for the 
fleeing, starving, and stricken refugees of war’s hell of 
horrors. In the name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, December 3, 
1937, was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Thursday next, after the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s table and the regular order of 
business, I may address the House for 15 minutes on the 
child-labor provisions of the Senate and House wage-hour 
bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
imous consent that on Thursday next, after the disposition 
of matters on the Speaker’s desk and following the legis- 
lative program of the day, he may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand correctly that this re- 
quest is to address the House after the consideration of the 
farm bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; it comes after the legislative pro- 
gram of the day, whatever it may be. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The gentleman would 
not have any objection to a similar request if anyone on this 
side should ask permission to address the House following 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, this is Consent Calendar 
day, but as everyone knows, one of the Members who on this 
side of the House look after the Consent Calendar is ill in a 
hospital. After consulting with some of the other Members 
who are looking after this matter, I find they do not them- 
selves desire to proceed today with the call of the Consent 
Calendar. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
calling of the Consent Calendar may be dispensed with for 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
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excerpts from a letter from the Chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein an 
article written by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hous- 
Ton]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial from a San Francisco newspaper, together with 
my reply. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recor and include therein 
ore from an article on finance by a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a let- 
ter from the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 
7710. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recor on two subjects—hous- 
ing and silver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday, December 16, after the disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker’s table and following the legislative pro- 
gram for the day, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

ENTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Mason asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recor by inserting in the 
Appendix a newspaper article appearing in the Corpus 
Christi Caller concerning the views of my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] with refer- 
ence to farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
freedom of the press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes on Thursday, following 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
There was no objection. 
APPOINTMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That JoserH E. Casey, of Massachusetts, be, and he is 


hereby, elected a member of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Appropriations. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
NEUTRALITY 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to report back to the House 
the privileged resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 364 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the 
House of ren ene at 725 earliest practicable moment the 
following information, namel 

1. JVC 

2. Is Japan pressing deeper into Chinese territory? 

3. Is the United States moving or preparing to move its legation 
from the capital of China? 

4. Has the t of State advised citizens of the United 
States in China to leave that country? 

5. Has consideration of the removal of the wore and citizens 

1 


. Are arms and ammunitions and implements of war being sold 
or shipped by United States citizens to any such armed forces? 


g 
Sa 


Are they going by cash or credit? 

7. Does a state of war exist in China 

8. Is it a fact that the Department of State is the Neu- 
trality Act as an instrument of policy as indicated by the follow- 


ing statements of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the floor of the House of Representatives on November 
17, 1937, to wit: 

“I think it will aid Japan and aid the Fascist countries of 
Europe more by putting this law into effect now than by not 
patare it into effect.” 


a am not saying that we should help China, but I want to 
stick a dagger in these countries that are trying to create dicta- 
torship and trying to ruin the world.” 

9. What armed forces of the United States are in Chinese or 
Japanese territory and for what purpose? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, Mr. Speaker, a quite voluminous re- 
port (Rept. No. 1651) has been made by the Secretary of 
State in answer to these questions and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the same may be printed in the Recorp, and I 
move the tabling of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the report of the committee may be 
printed in the Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The resolution and the 
statement of the Secretary concern a definition of policy 
with respect to the neutrality act, and, apparently, will be 
the setting of a precedent. Does the gentleman think the 
reply of the Secretary covers fully the questions that are 
asked in the resolution? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. The gentleman thinks the reply of 
the Secretary fully covers the questions the gentleman has 
asked, and if there is any objection to printing the report 
in the Record I shall simply move to table the resolution. 

Mr. FISH. There is no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We have no objection to 
printing the report, nor to tabling the resolution, provided 
the report answers the questions, as the gentleman assures 
us it does. The resolution was a resolution of inquiry. 
If it has brought the information requested and has afforded 
the Secretary of State an opportunity to set forth the posi- 
tion of the Administration with regard to the Neutrality 
Act and to state the present policy of the United States in 
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regard to the war in China, the resolution has served its 
purpose, and a very useful purpose. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY CITIZEN 


Under permission to extend my remarks at this point, I 
wish to emphasize the importance of a thorough under- 
standing of that position to every citizen of the United 
States. 

At the previous session, this Congress passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed, an act entitled “The Neutrality Act of 1937.” It 
was the third writing of a neutrality law by this administra- 
tion. The two previous neutrality laws were called temporary 
neutrality acts; this was offered as the permanent neutrality 
act. It was certainly the considered and deliberate opinion of 
the administration written into law. It was presented to and 
argued to this House as a measure which would keep us from 
getting into a pre-war situation. 

Such books as Walter Mills’ Road to War, and the dis- 
closures of the Nye committee regarding the sale of arms 
and ammunition and the discovery of pre-war agreements 
among other nations on the division of spoils brought this 
House to the decision that we would declare a policy of neu- 
trality and declare it in advance so that we would not get 
into the position that leads to war. 

It seems now perfectly clear that the so-called Neutrality 
Act has become, what many feared at the time, not an in- 
strument of neutrality but an instrument of policy. It has 
become a means of granting or withholding favors to one na- 
tion or another, according to the President’s decision as to 
where our interests lie. 

My remarks at the time the measure was before us were 
reviewed when I presented this resolution of inquiry on the 
24th of November. As I repeated then: 

Application of an embargo on arms in a discretionary way de- 
stroys neutrality by the very name itself. Under this 


measure the people become, more than ever in the history of 
America, pawns in Presidential policy. 


WHAT OF WAR IN ANOTHER QUARTER? 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of the administration may be the 
right policy in the Orient—today. It may be keeping us 
out of war—today. But I raise this sober question: 

If the President under the Neutrality Act can ignore the war 
in China today, has not an overwhelming precedent been cre- 
ated to ignore war wherever it may break out? And then for 
us to get into all kinds of danger zones? 

We are told that the President has not found a state of 
war to exist in China. Therefore, he need not invoke the 
Neutrality Act which would place an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition and require that our citizens 
keep off ships in the war zone and require that nations 
getting war materials pay cash for them or at least settle 
for all interest of our citizens in such goods. 

What will be the attitude of the nation that wants our 
ammunition if and when the act is invoked? 

We can grant the contention well set forth by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SHan.ey], in a recent address to 
the House, that the nature of sovereignty is such that the 
Chief Executive has an unusual power in directing foreign 
affairs. A Supreme Court decision has been cited in support 
of that point. The Court has also said: 

Every contention by force between two nations in external mat- 
ters under the authority of their respective governments is not only 
war but public war (Bas. v. Tingy, 4 Dallas, 34, 40; 1 L. Ed, 731, 
732-3). 

If such a definition did not say that war exists in China, 
common sense would. And I feel sure that any reasonable 
construction on the information in the Secretary’s letter 
would say that the conflict in China is war. 

Suppose that war breaks out in another quarter of the 
globe, a declared war. Then, is the Neutrality Act to be 
invoked as to one set of belligerents and not as to another? 
Or, suppose that China or Japan should declare war now? 
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FAVORITISM IS NOT NEUTRALITY 

Let your minds run back to the logic of President Wilson 
in 1915 and 1916 as to changing policy in the middle of 
a war. Showing favors is not neutrality, and sooner or later 
discretionary application of the penalties of the Neutrality 
Act will involve us in trouble. 

It is well said that the purpose of the Neutrality Act is 
to keep this country out of war. That is correct. The 
Congress had that in mind when the act was passed and 
when it set forth the things to be done to avoid our getting 
into one of the conditions that leads to war. Did Congress 
overreach? Did it encroach on the powers of the President? 
The President signed the act. 

I pass over the question of whether the right to determine 
when the intent of Congress in one field extends to other 
fields. It may not. I pass over the question of whether 
Congress had its eyes shut when it passed the conference 
report on the bill or whether the President had his fingers 
crossed when he signed it. Both acted with the best of in- 
tentions. I waive argument on whether ignoring of the 
Neutrality Act avoids involving us in war today. It may do 
that. But I raise the simple, sober question: 

Can we ignore the law in one war and invoke it in an- 
other—and eventually stay out of war ourselves? 

I repeat what I said when I offered the resolution of 
inquiry: 

The Neutrality Act should be amended, repealed, or observed. 


It should not be ignored. * * * We should not drift into a 
position from which we can extricate ourselves only by war. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Mr. McReyrnotps, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, sub- 
mitted the following adverse report (to accompany H. Res. 364): 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 364) requesting certain information from the 
President of the United States, having considered the same, submit 
the following report thereon, with the recommendation that it 
do not pass: 

The action of the committee is based upon the following letter 
to the chairman from the Secretary of State dated December 4, 
1937. The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 4, 1937. 
The Honorable Sam D. MCREYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. MCREYNOLDS: The receipt is acknowledged of a 
letter of November 25 from Mr. I. R. Barnes, clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, asking that the Department furnish 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs a report, in duplicate, on House 
Resolution 364, “Requesting certain information from the President 
of the United States.” 

Information which has been and is constantly made publicly 
available through the press and official statements affords the 
answers to most of the questions listed in H. Res, 364. However, 
for convenience of reference, there is offered comment in regard 
to the questions as follows: 

With regard to the first question, it is a matter of public knowl- 
edge that Japanese armed forces are in control over certain areas 
of Chinese territory. In connection with this question, reference 
is made to a statement issued on October 27, 1937, by the Japanese 
Foreign Office in which it is declared: “Japan never looks upon 
the Chinese people as an enemy nor does she harbor any terri- 
torial designs” (New York Times, October 28, 1937). 

With regard to the second question, the armed forces of Japan 
have, as stated in reports appearing currently in the press, ad- 
vanced in north China as far west as the rail head at Paotow (in 
Suiyuan Province) and as far south as some 50 miles beyond 
Talyuanfu in Shansi Province, as the northern tip of Honan 
Province and as the Yellow River in Shantung Province. In 
the Shanghai area, Japanese forces have advanced in the direction 
of Nanking and now occupy a line approximately 75 miles distant 
from Nanking. 

With regard to the third and fifth questions, there are enclosed 
(a) a statement issued by the Chinese Foreign Office on Novem- 
ber 20, 1937, in reference to the removal of the capital of China 
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from Nanking, and (b) a statement issued by the Department of 
State on November 22, 1937. 

With regard to the fourth question, the Department of State 
and American diplomatic and consular officers in China have 
from the beginning of the present conflict between China and 
Japan urged that American citizens in China, because of the 
dangers incident to continued residence there, withdraw, and the 
American Government has facilitated in every way possible an 
orderly and safe removal of American citizens from areas where 
there is special danger. Furthermore, the Department is not for 
the present issuing passports valid for travel to and in China 
save in certain exceptional circumstances. 

With to the sixth question, there is enclosed a copy of 
the statement issued by the Department covering the exportation 
for the month of October 1937 of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war from the United States to foreign countries, includ- 
ing China and Japan. These statements are issued monthly. 
While rs of such arms and munitions are not required 
under existing law to inform the Department of State whether 
such sales are made on a cash or on a credit basis, it is the under- 
standing of the Department that the transactions involving ship- 
ments to China and to Japan are on a cash basis. 

With regard to the seventh question, neither the Chinese Goy- 
ernment nor the J Government has declared war on the 
other. The President of the United States has not found “that 
there exists a state of war” (see Public Resolution No. 27, 75th 
Cong., approved May 1, 1937). 

With regard to the eighth question, the entering into force of 
the restrictive provisions of the Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, 
is left to and is dependent upon decision of the President by a 
finding that “there exists a state of war.” The policy of the 
Department of State in reference to this act is dependent upon 
that decision. The Department of State keeps constantly in mind 
the fact that the principal purpose of the act is to keep the 
United States out of war. 

With regard to the ninth question, the United States maintains 
no armed forces in the Ja Empire. In China, there are 
armed forces of the United States at Peiping (527 U. S. Marines), 
at Tientsin (784 U. S. Army), and at Shanghai (2,701 U. S. 
Marines). The American Government maintains small detach- 
ments at Peiping and at Tientsin, and other interested govern- 
ments maintain similar detachments, pursuant to the provisions 
of the so-called Boxer protocol of 1901 which was concluded be- 
tween China and the representatives of the interested govern- 
ments, including the American Minister to China. These troops 
are maintained for the general purpose of providing protection to 
American nationals (including the Embassy personnel) and, in 
case of emergency calling for evacuation making available an 
armed escort. At Shanghai, the Government of the United States 
(as well as various other governments) has since 1927 maintained 
in the International Settlement at that place a small detachment 
of armed forces for the purpose of assisting in protecting the 
large number of American citizens residing in that area from the 
dangers incident to serious disorders beyond the control of the 
local autmorities. Also, there are naval vessels of the United 
States in Chinese waters. These vessels form a part of the United 
States Asiatic Fleet based on Manila, and the distribution and 
movements of these vessels are under the control of the com- 
mander-in-chief of that fleet. Normally, except in times of 
trouble in which American lives and property are endangered, 
these vessels, with the exception of a few small gunboats on the 
Yangtze River and in south China waters, cruise between Chinese 
ports and the Philippine Islands. The authority for stationing 
naval vessels of the United States in Chinese waters is found in 
the Sino-American Treaty of 1858 and in somewhat similar pro- 
visions of treaties between China and other foreign powers, which 
provisions inure to the benefit of the United States through most- 
favored-nation treatment. American armed forces in China are 
there for the protection of American nationals, primarily against 
mobs or other uncontrolled elements. They have no mission of 
aggression. It has been the desire and the intention of the 
American Government to remove these forces when performance 
of their function of protection is no longer called for, and such 
remains its desire and expectation. During the current situation 
of emergency in China, these forces have rendered important serv- 
ice in protecting the lives of American nationals, together with 
and including our diplomatic and consular establishments, and 
in making possible the maintenance of uninterrupted communi- 
cations with our nationals and our diplomatic and consular 
establishments in the areas involved. 

There are also enclosed for convenience of reference various pub- 
lic documents, as indicated below, which contain statements in 
regard to the attitude and policy which the Government is 
following. 

Sincerely yours, 


CORDELL HULL, 
Enclosures (in duplicate) : 
1. Chinese Foreign Office statement, dated November 20, 1937. 
2. Department of State press statement, dated November 22, 1937. 
3. Department of State press statement, dated November 4, 1937. 
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4. Statement by Secretary of State, dated July 16, 1937. 

5. Department of State press statement, dated August 23, 1937. 
6. White House press statement, dated September 14, 1937. 

7. Address by Secretary of State, dated September 19, 1937. 

8. Address by Secretary of State, dated September 20, 1937. 

9. Address by Secretary of State, dated October 22, 1937. 


TEXT OF A STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT ON NO- 
VEMBER 20, 1937, IN REGARD TO THE REMOVAL OF THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL FROM NANKING TO CHUNGKING 


The chain of events following the Lukouchiao incident on July 
7 and culminating in the seizure of Tientsin and Peiping has 
opened a new phase in Japan’s program of continental conquest. 
Realizing that Japan's aggression knows no bound exept that of 
force, the Chinese Government has finally resolved to take up 
arms in self-defense. The Government's decision, it is most grati- 
fying to note, has received hearty endorsement and support of 
the whole nation, which has turned out like one man in the 
common struggle against invasion. Wherever the Japanese forces 
chose to make their attacks, they have invariably encountered 
stubborn resistance of Chinese defenders who would rather die 
than surrender an inch of territory. The instances of heroic 
sacrifices in different provinces are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

In the Shanghai-Woosung area, the Chinese held their enemy at 
bay for fully 3 months. Responding to the call of the Government, 
units of fighting forces from all over the country rushed to the 
front and fought shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy. 
Despite the concerted attacks by the Japanese forces from land, 
air, and sea, the Chinese troops have maintained an excellent 
morale. Many of them trusting to nothing more than their blood 
and patriotism remained at their posts even after their defense 
works had been completely destroyed by Japanese bombardment. 
In the valor and loyalty of these officers and men the indomitable 
spirit of the Chinese people finds its most eloquent expression. 
Upon the bodies of the heroic dead the foundation of a new and 
independent Chinese nation may be said to have been firmly laid. 

Of late, the Japanese forces have shown a disposition of ad- 
vancing further westward, evidently with the intention of co- 
ercing the Chinese Government into accepting the humiliating 
terms by directly threatening the safety of Nanking, capital of 
China. In this the Japanese calculations are greatly mistaken. 
For, in embarking upon the present course of action after all 
peaceful means had proved fruitless, China has fully made up her 
mind that her salvation lies in fighting the invaders even to the 
last man. Our submission to Japan is neither compatible with 
our national existence and honor nor with the maintenance of 
international justice and peace. “To be a broken jade rather 
than a whole tile” is today the determination of every patriotic 
Chinese. 

In order to conform to the requirements of the present state 
of hostilities as well as to be in a more advantageous position to 
direct national affairs as a whole and put up prolonged resistance, 
the Government has this day been removed to Chungking. There 
can be no doubt that hereafter China’s resistance will be on an 
even wider extent and of greater effectiveness than heretofore and 
with vast manpower and natural resources at her command and 
with full determination of her people to give up their lives for 
the country, she is fully united against the Japanese invader. 

In her present struggle China has behind her fully sympathy of 
foreign nations and solid support of her people. There can be no 
question that she will ultimately attain the object of maintaining 
her national existence and independence. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
November 22, 1937. 

The Chinese Government having announced in a statement is- 
sued on November 20, 1937, the removal of the seat of the na- 
tional government as of that day to Chungking, in Szechuan 
Province, the American Ambassador at Nanking, together with 
certain members of his staff, will leave tomorrow for Hankow, 
where it is expected that the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
will be established. The Ambassador and the members of his 
staff accompanying him will proceed by the U. S. S. Luzon, which 
will also take on board all American citizens who wish to leave 
Nanking. It is understood that the heads of other foreign diplo- 
matic missions and members of their staffs will leave Nanking 
for Hankow at about the same time. 

The Embassy at Nanking will continue to function, and Secre- 
taries George Atcheson, Jr., and J. Hall Paxton and Clerk Emile P. 
Gassie, Jr., are remaining at Nanking to carry on the work of the 
Office, including the rendering of assistance, if needed, to Amer- 
ican citizens who do not wish to leave. The U. S. S. Panay is 
remaining at Nanking. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
November 4, 1937. 

The table printed below indicates the number of export licenses 
for arms, ammunition, and implements of war issued by the 
Secretary of State from October 1 to October 31, 1937, inclusive, 
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and the character of the arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war exported, their value, and the countries of destination: Number of 


Country of destination licenses One Valus Total 
issued 
bp. —— 111 4 $99. 00 
IV 8 9.00 
$108. 00 
—— — 21 00 65. 40 2 
French Indochina 1 $ 6 Ki 3 
2.50 
33. 40 
Germany 10 oa 6 r N 
0 73.00 
v @ 14, 800. 00 
3) 56, 700, 00 
71, 845, 45 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- aly a 
Meee] yeh ecko IV (I 14. 88 
Bahamas. y 5 > at o 
F 30. 00 (2) 1, 062. 00 
. 2. 654. 88 
Guatemala 211 (4) 4.00 
5 VIL (2) 705. 00 aie 
3 e ree ee 111 0 6, 500. 00 6. 500. 00 
T 
Honduras es 10 I 9 = — 
III (2 1, 000, 00 
38, 107. 88 V u 19, 500. 00 
N I TEE S 2) 814. 00 
Bolivia. fected si isha 960. 00 
1 81, 960. 
1/IvV @ 1. 345. 00 1 
1. 
13} 1 (1 453. 65 
4 1, 471. 75 
„„ IV RI 79. 
V I) 50, 000. 00 
(2) 250.00 
(3) 5, 273. 90 
Iraq 7/IV A 128. 78 n 
rr 8 20. 50 ` 
: 140. 
me fe Irish Free Stats 111 » 10. 00 10.00 
3 — CCC 1 @ 114, 165.00 | 114, 165, 00 
o 81 (i) 108. 46 
2 mi IV (1) 164. 00 
7 272. 46 
3H. nnr. 10 III (1) 49, 100, 00 
215 „ SEES 
32, ss. v 0 3,817. 70 a 
„ 378. 
1,470. 1| v 1, 075.00 1 678 80 
oe in see) Se 
2 
A — 37. (4) 3, 449. 00 
381. (5) 1, 500. 00 
418.00 IV 0 5 ) 2, sa 8 
P 11, 303. 60 
111 c 92.40 92. 40 
TIO ——————— “jI 8 5 a a 
090, 340. 00 (3) 55, 668. 00 
Oma ue 60 5 — 2 
2) 8, 528. 00 
v g ) 214, 20 w 
67, 785. 93 vu (1) 1, 034, 00 
Conte N 698. 50 (2) 8, 997. 00 8 
4. 
Mozambique. ..........-.....--- 211 m 958 — 
231. 00 v a 1, 500. 00 
160, 000. 00 (2) 25. 00 
Czechoslo 225, 000. 00 1,795.00 
Netherlands 6 V 8 ) ia, 92 8 
3 628.00 
A (3) f 00 
Ecuador. 1 Netherlands Indies 4 AY 0 32 a 5 
Egypt ae J ee T 950,177.00 
= 912.75 | New Caledonia 21 ay as ‘ 
4, C. 00 - 518. 55 
Newfoundland 111 c 146. 00 146. 00 
New Guinea, Territory ot 311 8 0 m 
90.95 v 8 16,500 09 
3 5, 500. 00 
74. 00 26, 393. 88 
In addition 1 license was issued in October suthorizing the to Chins of a | New Hebrides 111 (4) 243. 00 243. 00 
shipment of articles falling under Osi V (1) valued at . This license re- 


1937 


Country of destination 


New Zealand — 1 ki a 
50 
1 00 
6 00 
Ni eWeek E a miele I 1, 600. 00 
Ma Deen ete secre dy he Iy 10.92 
Norway. A 9 ent 
400. 00 
Cn a baw PES TABE pi Iv (2 111. 00 
s 75 VII % 596. 00 
PAPAS AEREA AER NAN Araid I C 102. 00 
{ IV 8 858. 00 
— doa EE SR r ary A I 700. 00 
5 200. 00 
IV 8.00 
V 357. 00 
5 1 76. 00 
5 
1 V 800. 00 
ver 
— — 1 200. 00 
» Vv 10, 500. 00 
nega a M 1 
Enn I 71. 86 
. iv 
Straits Settlements IV 917.15 


7. 
9. 


Zweden 


Switzerland 


00 

I 33. 75 
III 15.000. 00 
v 3, 000. 00 
417.20 

25. 50 


Trinidad 


SS 


Turkey. 
Union of South Africa 


e 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics_____. 


3 


8 ——— —— —— 


Wind ward Islands 


Total... 


The following table indicates the number of import licenses 


of arms, ammunition, and implements of war issued by the Secre- 
tary of State from October 1 to 31, 1937, inclusive, and the char- 
acter of the arms, ammunition, and implements of war imported, 


their value, and the countries of origin: 
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Co 7 E ASR Beat Rest eae tee Pt east LE 


Egypt 
Germanys ses oe 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


% ER re EA oe | 


ANEA a m» . - 

The categories of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
in the third column of the above tables are the categories into 
which those articles were divided in the President's proclamation 
of May 1, 1937, enumerating the articles which would be con- 
sidered as arms, ammunition, and im ts of war for the pur- 
poses of section 5 of the joint resolution of May 1, 1937, as 
follows: 

CATEGORY 1 


(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in excess of caliber 
22. and barrels for those weapons; 

(2) Machine guns, automatic or autoloading rifles, and machine 
pistols using ammunition in excess of caliber 22, and barrels for 
those weapons; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, their mount- 
ings and barrels; 

(4) Ammunition in excess of caliber 22 for the arms enumer- 
ated under (1) and (2) above, and cartridge cases or bullets for 
such ammunition; filled 


CATEGORY II 
Vessels of war of all kinds including aircraft carriers and sub- 
marines, and armor plate for such vessels. 
CATEGORY IT 
(1) Aircraft, unassembled, assembled, or dismantled, both 
heavier and lighter than air, which are designed, adapted, and 
intended for aerial combat by the use of machine guns or of 
artillery or for the carrying and dropping of bombs, or which are 
equipped with, or which by reason of design or construction are 
repared for, any of the appliances referred to in paragraph (2) 
OW; 
(2) Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo car- 
riers, and bomb or torpedo-release mechanisms, 
CATEGORY IV 


(1) Revolvers and automatic pistols using ammunition in ex- 
cess of caliber .22; 

(2) Ammunition in excess of caliber 22 for the arms enumer- 
ated under (1) above, and cartridge cases or bullets for such 
ammunition. 

CATEGORY V 


(1) Aircraft, unassembled, assembled, or dismantled, both heav- 
ier and lighter than air, other than those included in category III: 

(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, wings, tail units, 
and under-carriage units; 

(3) Aircraft engines, unassembled, assembled, or dismantled. 


CATEGORY VI 


1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 

2) a. Mustard gas (dichlorethyl sulphide); 

b. Lewisite (chlorvinyldichlorarsine and dichlordivinylchlorar- 
ve 


0. Methyldichlorarsine; 
d. Diphenylchlorarsine; 
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h. Ethyldichlorarsine; 

i. Phenyldibromarsine; 

j. Ethyldibromarsine; 

k. Phosgene; 

I. Monochlormethylchlorformate; 

m. Trichlormethylchlorformate (diphosgene): 

n. Dichlordimethyl ether; ~ 

o. Dibromdimethyl ether; 

p. Cyanogen chloride: 

q. Ethylbromacetate: 

r. Ethyliodoacetate. 

s. Brombenzylcyanide: 

t. Bromacetone; 

u. Brommethylethyl ketone. 

CATEGORY VIT 

(1) Propellant powders: 

(2) High explosives as follows: 

a. Nitrocellulose having a nitrogen content of more than 12 
percent; 


c. Trinitroxylene; 
d. Tetryl (trinitrophenol methyl nitramine or tetranitro methyl- 


aniline); 

e. Picric acid; 

1. Ammonium picrate; 

g. Trinitroanisol; 

h, Trinitronaphthalene; 

i. Tetranitronaphthalene; 

j. Hexanitrodiphenylamine; 

k. Pentaerythritetetranitrate (penthrite or pentrite); 

1. Trimethylenetrinitramine (hexogen or T.); 

m. Potassium nitrate powders (black saltpeter powder); 

n. Sodium nitrate powders (black soda powder): 

o. Amatol (mixture of ammonium nitrate and trinitrotoluene) ; 

p. Ammonal (mixture of ammonium nitrate, trinitrotoluene, and 
powdered aluminum, with or without other ingredients) ; 

q. Schneiderite (mixture oe 3 eren and dinitro- 

hthalene, with or without er : 
a compliance with article II of the convention between the 
United States and Cuba to suppress smuggling, signed at Habana 
March 11, 1926, which reads in part as follows: 

“The high contracting parties agree that clearance of shipments 
of merchandise by water, air, or land from any of the ports of either 
country to a port of entry of the other country shall be denied when 
such shipment comprises articles the importation of which is pro- 
hibited or restricted in the country to which such shipment is des- 
tined, unless in this last case there has been a compliance with the 


Cuba are required for the articles enumerated below in addition to 
the articles enumerated in the President's proclamation of May 1, 


(1) Arms and small arms using ammunition of caliber .22 or less, 
other than those classed as toys. 
(2) Spare parts of arms and small arms of all kinds and calibers, 
other than those classed as toys, and of guns and machine guns. 
(3) Ammunition for the arms and small arms under (1) above. 
4) Sabers, swords, and military machetes with d hilts. 
5) Explosives as follows: Explosive powders of all kinds for all 
purposes; nitrocellulose having a nitrogen content of 12 percent or 
less; diphenylamine; dynamite of all kinds; nitroglycerine; alkaline 
nitrates (ammonium, potassium, and sodium nitrate); nitric acid, 
nitrobenzene (essence or oil of mirbane); sulphur; sulphuric acid; 
te of and acetones. 
— b) Tear bas (CHC OC l) and other similar nontoxic gases and 
apparatus designed for the storage or the projection of such gases. 
The table printed below indicates the number of licenses issued 
between October 1 and October 31, 1937, inclusive, for exportation 


to Cuba of the articles and commodities listed in the preceding 
paragraph: 

Number of licenses 
8. —kͤůññ ——ñ— 


The table printed below indicates the number of licenses issued 
between October 1 and October 31, 1937, inclusive, for the 
tion of tin-plate scrap under the provisions of the act approved 


February 15, 1936, and the regulations issued pursuant thereto: 


Country of destination 


Japan 
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The table printed below gives the essential information in regard 
to the licenses issued during the period October 1 to October 31, 
1937, inclusive, authorizing the exportation of helium gas under the 
provisions of the act approved on September 1, 1937, and the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto: 


Country uantity 
Purchaser in foreign Total 
Applicant for license country of onma i pe Falne 
The Ohio Chemical & | Oxygen Co. of Can- | Canada___ $6 
1 Zeppelt Deutset ` Zeppelin | Germany 200 
merican Zeppelin e n j 
Transport, pe Reederei (Q. M. B. 
The Girdler Corporation. Griesogen Gries- do 375 
heimer Autogen Ver- 
kaufs (G. M. B. H.). 
c TTT 581 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
July 16, 1937. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


I have been receiving from many sources inquiries and 
pona arising out of disturbed situations in various parts of the 
world. 

Unquestionably there are in a number of regions tensions and 
strains which on their face involve only countries that are near 
neighbors but which in ultimate analysis are of inevitable concern 
to the whole world. Any situation in which armed hostilities are 
in progress or are threatened is a situation wherein rights and in- 
terests of all nations either are or may be seriously affected. There 
can be no serious hostilities anywhere in the world which will not 
one way or another affect interests or rights or obligations of this 
country. I, therefore, feel warranted in making—in fact, I feel it a 
duty to make—a statement of this Government's position in re- 
gard to international problems and situations with respect to which 
this country feels deep concern, 

This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance 
of peace. We advocate national and international self-restraint. 
We advocate abstinence by all nations from use of force in pursuit 
of policy and from interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. We advocate adjustment of problems in international 
relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and agreement. We 
advocate faithful observance of international agreements. Up- 
holding the principle of the sanctity of treaties, we believe in modi- 
fication of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, by 
orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
accommodation. We believe in respect by all nations for the rights 
of others and performance by all nations of established obligations. 
We stand for revitalizing and strengthening of international law. 
We advocate steps toward promotion of economic security and 
stability the world over. We advocate lowering or removing of 
excessive barriers in international trade. We seek effective equality 
of commercial op ity and we urge upon all nations applica- 
tion of the principle of equality of treatment. We believe in limita- 
tion and reduction of armament. Re: the necessity for main- 

armed forces adequate for national security, we are prepared 
to reduce or to increase our own armed forces in proportion to 
reductions or increases made by other countries. We avoid enter- 
ing into alliances or entangling commitments, but we believe in 
cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable means in support of 
the principles hereinbefore stated. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
August 23, 1937. 
CONFIDENTIAL RELEASE FOR PUBLICATION AT 8 P. M. EASTERN STANDARD 
TIME—NOT TO BE PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, QUOTED FROM, OR USED IN 
ANY WAY 


At his press conference on August 17 the Secretary of State an- 
nounced that (1) legislative action to make available funds for 
purposes of emergency relief necessitated by the situation in the 
Far East had been asked and that (2) this Government had given 
orders for a regiment of marines to prepare to proceed to Shanghai. 
The Secretary then discussed at some length the principles of 
policy on which this Government was proceeding. 

The situation at Shanghai is in many respects unique. Shang- 
hai is a great cosmopolitan center, with a population of over 
3,000,000, a port which has been developed by the nationals of 
many countries, at which there have prevailed mutually advan- 
tageous contacts of all types and varieties between and among the 
Chinese and people of almost all other countries of the world. 
At Shanghai there exists a multiplicity of rights and interests 
which are of inevitable concern to many countries, including the 
United States. 

In the present situation the American Government is engaged 
in facilitating in every way possible an orderly and safe remoyal of 
American citizens from areas where there is special danger. Fur- 
ther, it is the policy of the American Government to afford its 
nationals appropriate protection, primarily against mobs or other 
uncontrolled elements. For that purpose it has for many years 
maintained small detachments of armed forces in China, and for 
that purpose it is sending the present small reenforcement. These 
armed forces there have no mission of aggression. It is their 


be of assistance toward maintenance of order and 
. It has been the desire and the intention of the Ameri- 
can Government to remove these forces when performance of their 
function of protection is no longer called for, and such remains its 


ing the merits of the controversy, we 
refrain from resort to war. We urge that they settle their differ- 
ences in accordance with which, in the opinion not 


in 
out the world, in the Pacific area as elsewhere, the prin- 
ciples set forth in the statement of July 16. That statement of 


seeking through pacific methods 
tives set forth in the statement of July 16. In the light of our 


This Government is endeavoring to see kept alive, strengthened, 
and revitalized, in reference to the Pacific area and to all the 
world, these fundamental principles. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1937. 

The President today, following a conference with the Secretary 
of State and the Chairman of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, issued the following statement: 

“Merchant vessels owned by the Government of the United 
States will not hereafter, until further notice, be permitted to 

to China or Japan any of the arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war which were listed in the President's proclama- 
tion of May 1, 1937. 

“Any other merchant vessels flying the American flag which 
attempt to transport any of the listed articles to China or Japan 
will, until further notice, do so at their own risk. 

“The question of applying the Neutrality Act remains in status 
quo, the Government policy remaining on a 24-hour basis.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
September 15, 1937, 


Address of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the National Peace Confer- 
ence, at the West Forty-fifth Street Theater, New York City, on 
Sunday, September 19, at 4 p. m., D. S. T. 

WORLD PEACE AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


it is difficult to talk of peace and of the conditions upon which 
peace must rest. The rules and attitudes by which peace may be 
kept may seem buried in the ground, ignored, or destroyed by 
those who 


co 
il for the greater upbuilding of those armaments which may 
prove to be 
It is this situation and this outlook that all who are desirous 
of peace must reckon with and must overcome by all the strength 
of their spirit and influence. On this our faith must rest—that 
most people everywhere, in every nation, do not want war. War 
comes as the great failure of man, out of fear, lust for power, in- 
justice or misery left unrectified. The forces demanding peace, 
willing to accept the principles and policies which make it pos- 
sible, have grown steadily and tremendously during recent dec- 
ades. This is one of the testing periods for those forces. Now 
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future still holds enemies. 
The great task is for peoples and governments to grasp 
and follow steadfastly the principles which are essential to peace. 
Never has the need for keeping them alive in fullest vigor been 
greater. Never has there been more needed the reassurance that 
would come from proof that governments are ready to pursue them 
in the actual conduct of their affairs. I have tried on various 
occasions to summarize them to the best of my understanding: 
National and international patience and self-restraint; avoid- 
ance of force in the pursuit of policy; noninterference in the 
internal affairs of other nations; the use of peaceful methods to 
adjust differences; the faithful observance of agreements; the 
modification of such agreements, when essential, by mutual under- 
and orderly process; the reduction and limitation of 
overburdening military armaments; and cooperation and inter- 
ä 
are terms of peace. They emerge from the record 
of history, that chronicle of long struggle between war and peace. 
They cannot be effaced from the mind of those whose aim is peace. 
DOANE. Siwy are thes CENAE- nmteistag: Gt OECO, orton; PAOS 
su T are of order, 
and civilization. z Z 
This Government is pledged to them. Within the last few weeks 
more than 50 other governments have placed themselves on record 
in their support. By their test the utterances and actions of 
statesmen can be measured. Each country must apply them in 
its own actions, scrutinize, and judge itself. This, alas, is so much 
more difficult than to find the cause of all difficulty and evil in 
others and to rally national unity upon simple fear or hatred of 
someone else, 
Through economic interchange and cooperation the opportunity 
is presented for all nations to live a satisfactory and improving 
of life. Today the growing economic veness of the 
world is being absorbed in large part to make armaments; is being 
used to prepare ruin. Turn these resources and energies into the 
things that go into peaceful living, and all countries will find 
that the conditions of life can be and will be vastly improved. 
Economic betterment brings hope and extended opportunity to 
our individual lives, and so fosters the wish for 
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In recognition of this fundamental relationship between peace 
and the economic well-being of the citizen, our Government 3 
years ago entered upon its policy of rebuilding our own foreign 
commerce and international trade generally through the medium 
of trade agreements. We have made headway in that program 
despite difficult economic conditions at home and disturbed po- 
litical and economic conditions elsewhere. We shall go on with 
it. The benefits of trade need no armies. They injure none. On 
the contrary, they are calculated to bind together the people of 
different countries by a mutual interest that calls for peace. 
They can greatly lessen the effect of the inequalities and limita- 
tions of territories and resources as between different countries— 
and war can never do that except to the uncertain advantage of 
a very few countries at the expense of others. Through enlarged 
trade there can come an equilibrium of peaceful interest more 
stable than the equilibrium of matched cannon and airplanes. 
And so I express the earnest hope that this campaign by the 
National Peace Conference for world economic cooperation will go 
forward with accelerated vigor and success here and elsewhere. 

The United States stands somewhat apart from the deep fears 
and hostilities that are found in the world. That gives us our 
great opportunity to be a leader in the effort to make effective 
the conditions of peace and sanity. I am sure no other ideal is 
closer to the emotions and dreams of the American people. We 
must give to these purposes all the effect they may have as a 
policy of a great, unified, and thriving country. Each individual 
American citizen can do something toward making them great 
and effective. For as each individual makes an unselfish contribu- 
tion toward proving the belief of our founders that our free and 
liberal democracy is the best form of government in the world, 
he will be endowing them with life and influence. And, further, 
as a united nation we must keep ourselves strong, fearless in 
spirit, and wholly adequate in the matter of self-defense, so that 
all may know that these principles represent the wish for peace 
of a country unafraid but devoted te peace. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
September 18, 1937. 


Address of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, at the 
National Commander's Dinner of the American Legion, in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York City, on Monday, September 
20, at 8:30 p. m., D. S. T. 

It is my privilege tonight to bring to you of the American Legion 
personal greetings from the Chief Executive of our Nation. The 
President regrets his inability to be with you in person, to 
reminisce with you over the events of 20 years ago and to discuss 
the pressing problems of the present day. He has asked me, how- 
ever, to tell you that he is following your convention with keen 
interest. He is ready, as always, to give serious thought and care- 
ful consideration to your suggestions and resolutions. 

You represent a great cross section of American life. You em- 
brace all races, creeds, and colors. Joined by the bond of common 
service during the World War, you have associated yourselves in a 
patriotic organization that transcends partisanship, and has only 
the well-being of our great Nation in view. 

If I talk to you for a few brief minutes tonight about the inter- 
national situation, it is not primarily to tell you what we have 
done these past 4 or 5 years, but to sketch for you the world situa- 
tion as I see it, and to outline some of the problems that con- 
front us. 

You can all remember the hope that was in our hearts when the 
armistice was declared. We believed that we were on the threshold 
of a new world, and that the old discords, greeds, and bigotries had 
once and for all been destroyed. We pictured the commencement 
of an era, with the passions of the war gradually subsiding, and 
with a growing realization that each nation stood to gain by the 
prosperity of other countries. We envisaged a rising standard of 
living, a liberalization of legislation, an increasing flow of trade, 
a growth in mutual confidence, and an abiding respect for the 
pledged word. And now, less than 20 years later, these hopes have 
almost turned to ashes. We see that in all too many sections of 
the world the standard of living is being lowered, democracy is 
being supplanted by other types of government, trade is being 
stifled, fears and suspicions are rampart, and even treaties—the 
most solemn interchanges of nations’ promises—are being torn to 
shreds. The world as we see it today bears scant resemblance to 
the world we all longed for—to the world which you members 
of the Legion felt you fought for. 

But it would be doing an ill service merely to point out symptom 
after symptom of international deterioration. It is only of use if 
we can draw from it certain lessons which will help us to avoid a 
new catastrophe, one which might well engulf the civilization we 
have built up through centuries of patient effort. We must look 
at it not from the point of view of despair but as a challenge to 
constructive statesmanship. 

Peace must always be our goal; not peace for ourselves alone, but 
peace throughout the world, for nations today are so interde- 
pendent that the repercussions of war affect neutrals only a few 
degrees less than they affect belligerents. The dislocation of the 
whole economic structure, the artificial expansion in war indus- 
tries, the abnormal prices paid for key products, the strain on 
currencies, the destruction of capital, all these affect nations thou- 
sands of miles from the scene of actual conflicts. Peace is not only 
the goal of the idealist; it is at the same time the cornerstone of 
international self-preservation. 
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What can we do to help? I believe that we can do more than in 
any other way by avoiding the two extremes of policy. One ex- 
treme would be utter isolation, which would mean closing our eyes 
to the realities of the world today and assuming, like the courtiers 
of King Canute, that the rising tide of international anarchy can 
be stopped before it reaches us; the other extreme would be a kind 


other nations. No; neither of these extremes offers us a solution. 
We must draw the best from each and follow a middle course. This 
I have termed enlightened nationalism. 

Let us review our role for a moment and see if we have in fact 
been taking this course and at the same time doing our full part 
in lightening the burden and easing the fears from which the 
world is suffering. We have taken part in every effort for disarma- 
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through the 
tripartite agreement. We have restated the principles on which 
normal international intercourse is based at a time when dis- 
couragement was rife and when nations were forg their 
pledged word in the pursuit of contrary policies. We have avoided 
involvement in the disputes of others and yet shown that we de- 
mand respect for our rights and safety for our nationals. We have 
made it clear that while we are resolved by every means to avoid 
war, we are not and cannot be indifferent to policies that lead to 
war or to instances of international lawlessness that disturb the 
peace. 

These policies I have listed are but a few of the landmarks on 
the road we are following; it is not always easy to avoid a turn-off, 
but if we keep to this road without faltering, and if other nations 
in their own ways will follow similar paths, then the youthful 
generation throughout the world today will be spared the experi- 
ences you had to live through two decades ago. 

There is one other thought I would leave with you tonight, and 
that is to emphasize the price we all attach to keeping our Ameri- 
can traditions and beliefs untouched. We are a young country, 
with infusions of blood from many nations of the world, often with 
conflicting philosophies and divergent senses of value; and it has 
been the genius of America that instead of losing vitality from a 
mixture of these different elements we have drawn new strength 
from them, and merged them into a single nation, having its own 
traditions, its own beliefs, and its own institutions. Men who have 
come to our shores and settled in our midst have not looked back- 
ward to the lands from which they have come but forward to their 
future and their children’s future in the United States. They have 
become an integral part of us, anxious to adopt our ways, to think 
our thoughts, to acquire our tolerance, and to share in our national 
life. If ever our population of foreign birth should put America 
second, if ever it should subordinate American interests to the 
interests of some other country, by accepting directions given by 
governments or political parties abroad, then, indeed, a situation 
would arise that would fill us with foreboding. 

You, members of the American Legion, learned by experience and 
sacrifice, as perhaps no other group, the true meaning of the Ameri- 
can ideal, You can hold high the torch in case others should forget. 
You can impart knowledge to those who wish to learn the true 
meaning of our beliefs; and you have a still greater opportunity, 
for, as during the war you helped to forge new traditions for us, you 
can, by precept in time of peace, carry on the work of perfecting our 
Americanism, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
October 18, 1937. 


Address of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, at the 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, at 3 p. m., eastern 
standard time, October 22, 1937 
I am deeply appreciative of this opportunity to visit the Uni- 

versity of Toronto. Institutions of 1 have, of necessity, 
much briefer history on our side of the Atlantic than they do 
across the sea. Yet, building upon the foundation of a cultural 
heritage far older than the national existence of their countries, 
many universities of the Western Hemisphere have developed 
splendid traditions of scholarship and public service. Among 
these, your university occupies a deservediy high place. Your city, 
your Province, your whole country are justly proud of its attain- 
ments. And I am delighted to be admitted to the distinguished 
company of those upon whom you have chosen to bestow the 
honor of which I am the recipient today. 

In these days, when tragic and menacing world developments 
beat relentlessly upon the consciousness of each one of us, it is 
well to find a brief respite in an atmosphere far removed from the 
grueling pressure of day-to-day, almost minute-to-minute, prob- 
lems constantly clamoring for solution. In such an atmosphere 
it is well to renew one’s faith and hope through a calm contempla- 
8 * what is fundamental in man's unceasing search for a better 
world. 

I 

The all-embracing preoccupation of all of us may be summed 

up in one word—order. By that word I mean such an arrange- 
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ment of human relations as is conducive to the greatest possible 
development of human welfare—material, moral, and spiritual. 

Civilizations, ancient and modern, have always been basically 
concerned with the problem of order. The origins of law, the 
origins of government are found in man’s eternal striving to place 
the relations of individuals, bound by communal ties, upon a basis 
of recognized and accepted rights and obligations with respect to 
each other, as well as with respect to the community as a whole. 

Today most of us know, almost by instinct, the precious worth 
of order in our individual lives and in our national existence. 

We have become accustomed to measuring progress by our 
success in evolving those forms of social organization which con- 
fer upon the individual, in greater and greater degree, the benefits 
of material improvement, of decent ethical relations, of intellectual 
development, and of spiritual growth. Theoretically, it is possible 
for an individual to lead a hermit existence, and for a family 
or a community to segregate itself and attempt to live solely 
within and unto itself. But in the end, an inexorable price must 
be paid for such isolation; and, directly or indirectly, that price is 
always paid by the individual. The activities of individuals and 
of communties are so intricately interdependent that the fullness 
of the individual’s life is powerfully determined by the character 
of the social organization of which he is a part. 

Social organization must necessarily be based upon laws as the 
instruments of defining the commonly accepted rules of individual 
and social conduct. We have discovered through long experience 
that none of us can share more than precariously in the benefits 
of the higher forms of social organization toward which humanity 
has evolved through centuries of costly effort—unless the laws 
upon which that organization is founded are devised equitably and 
constructively and are administered wisely and fairly. We have 
also discovered that mone of us is secure in the pursuit of his 
profession or employment; in the maintenance of family and 
neighborly relationships; or in the enjoyment of intellectual or 
religious companionship unless the community in which we live 
and the nation which comprises the aggregate of such communities 
be free from breach or defiance of the laws by which they are 


governed. 

Order within a community or a nation must necessarily be based 
upon a general observance of law by the individual citizen. Let 
such observance waver through a flouting of the existing laws by 
any substantial portion of the community or nation, and the whole 
structure of civilized existence in that community or nation will 
become impaired and will ultimately disintegrate. All the im- 
measurable benefits conferred by social organization will then be 
brought down in ruin, and man will again revert to what we are 
now accustomed to regard as barbarism. 

Finally, we have discovered from long and bitter experience 
that only such laws will produce order in the true sense of that 
word as derive their authority from the consent of the governed 
and are subject to change only by the will of a majority of the 
people. Ambitious individuals may usurp that authority and 
arrogate to themselves an unchallengeable right to impose or alter 
laws. But such usurpation and arrogation, though in some in- 
stances they may be accompanied by an outward semblance of order, 
are in fact supreme acts of lawlessness. 

No community and no nation can continue to base its 
existence in part on order and in part on chaos, in part on law 
and in part on lawlessness. Sooner or later one or the other must 
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In the evolution of our civilization, the development of the con- 
cept of order based on law, as applied to the internal life of a 
nation, far antedates the recognition and acceptance of that con- 
cept in the sphere of relations among nations. International law, 
as we know it today, is of comparatively recent origin. The vital 
need of internal order is far more deeply embedded in our social 
and political consciousness than that of international order. 

Yet order in international relations is just as vital as it is in 
relations within a nation. The interdependence of nations is as 
much a fundamental factor in the organization of civilized exist- 
ence as the interdependence of individuals comprising communi- 
ties and of communities comprising nations. Theoretically, a 
nation can isolate itself from the rest of the world. But just as 
in the case of an individual who would lead a hermit existence 
and of a family or a community which attempts to segregate itself, 
an inexorable price must be paid, and, in the end, paid by individ- 
uals through a lowering of their material, moral, and spiritual 
standards. 

In the world of today, nations are parties to numerous mutual 
relationships. If these relationships are to be conducive to the 
promotion of human welfare, it is necessary that the rules of inter- 
national conduct be defined and that these rules be honored 
and observed. The behavior of nations toward each other has a 
crucial significance for each and all of them. 

International law is the instrument by means of which the 
rights and duties of nations become generally recognized and ac- 
cepted, and, therefore, the rules of international conduct become 
defined. It is the basis of international order in the same way 
that domestic law is the basis of internal order. 

International law grows out of negotiated agreements by means 
of which nations pledge themselves to the acceptance of definite 
rights and duties in those spheres of action with which the par- 
ticular agreements deal. A significant aspect of progress, as we 
have become accustomed to view it, relates to the degree of com- 
pleteness with which such agreements tend to cover all basic 


relationships among nations. Hence progress is closely linked up 
with the extent to which the area of international conduct, unreg- 
ulated by law, grows smaller and smaller. 
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The maintenance of international order depends not only upon 
the acceptance by nations of agreed rules of conduct but also upon 
their observance of such rules. Both of these are sovereign acts 
on the part of the national entities concerned. Back of them 
there must be certain indispensable attitudes. 

There must be a firmly established sense of mutual respect and 
consideration of nation for nation. The very essence of an inter- 
national agreement is destroyed if any one party to it arrogates to 
itself a position of superiority with regard to the other parties or 
the right, solely by its own decision, to denounce it or to alter 
the application of its terms. 

There must be a firm belief in the inviolability of the pledged 
word. International law is not enforceable in the same sense es 
domestic law. The observance of the duties which it imposes and 
the safeguarding of the rights which it confers rest primarily upon 
voluntarily accepted self-discipline on the part of the nations 
which are parties to it. 

There must be a to adjust differences by peaceful 
means—without the exaction of victory or the infliction of humilia- 
tion. No conflict is really settled unless the terms of its settle- 
ment are reasonably acceptable to both sides. 

All these may be called considerations of abstract morality. 
They are, and, as such, they represent a tremendous historic force 
in the relations among individuals, as well as among nations. 
But they are also the very foundations of progress and civiliza- 
tion in every phase of human existence. In a profound sense 
they are determining factors of the material and cultural well-being 
of mankind. 

Our economic civilization has developed on the basis of a sub- 
stantial interchange among the nations of commodities, services, 
and ideas. This development has not been fortuitous. Because 
of natural endowment and climatic conditions, the basic materials 
of sustenance and production are unevenly distributed among the 
different areas of the earth. Similarly the progress of invention 
and the acquisiton of the various skills which enter into the pro- 
ductive process proceed unevenly in different nations. Economic 
advancement in any nation is greatly affected by whether or not 
the people of that nation have access to the natural resources and 
to the gifts of inventive genius and technical progress of the whole 
world, rather than merely those circumscribed by its national 


boundaries. 
Nor can the of science, intellect, and the arts attain 
its highest and its rounded development when confined within 


versality of culture and of 
the experience and attainment of others no matter how many 
national frontiers may intervene. 

Only in a world in which international order prevails can indi- 
viduals of any nation obtain access to all these gifts of economic 
and cultural advancement. Impair that order, and there will be 
a universal lowering of both material and cultural standards—a 
growing and deepening decadence in all phases of life. 
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International order may be impaired in many ways. Wide- 
spread violation of treaties or agreements which embody the law 
of nations will quickly bring the very concept of such law into 
disrepute and destroy its immense usefulness. Suspicion and dis- 
trust will lead nations into courses of action, harmful alike to 
themselves and to others. 

Economic policies directed, not toward the promotion of mutu- 
ally beneficial commercial and financial intercourse among nations, 
but toward the wresting of apparent immediate advantages at the 
expense of long-range benefits, inevitably push nations in the 
direction of isolation or other forms of economic warfare. This, 
in turn, inexorably results in increasing economic and social 
strain within nations, which may lead to a break-down of orderly 
processes of government and may even lend the appearance of 
attractiveness to military adventures. Economic warfare only too 
frequently is the precursor of armed conflict. 

Interference by one nation in the domestic affairs of another, 
refusal by a nation to recognize and respect the independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity of another, represent still 
other types of lawlessness in international relations which destroy 
order based on law. They, too, frequently result in armed conflict. 

No matter what form it assumes, and no matter from what 
causes it springs, war represents the most complete negation of 
order in both the internal and the international life of nations. 
Armed conflict disrupts and destroys all those numerous rela- 
tionships which advance and ennoble the lives of individuals and 
of nations. It harnesses to the chariot of its death-dealing fury 
the energies and abilities which should be devoted to the pro- 
motion of human welfare. It draws irresistibly into its vortex 
of destruction the material resources of mankind. It sweeps aside 
moral and spiritual values cherished zealously through periods 
of peace. It lowers every standard of civilized existence. 

Under modern conditions, no group of the population within a 
nation engaged in a conflict escapes the ravages of war. Warfare 
today is no longer primarily a matter of armed forces hurled 
against each other on the battlefield. Entire populations become 
active participants and potential victims. The line of demarcation 
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between combatants and noncombatants tends to disappear as 
the advancing technique of war provides evermore powerful 
weapons of destruction. 

Under modern conditions no nation escapes the repercussions 
of a major armed confilct anywhere in the world. ,However far 
they may be removed from the seat of actual fighting, all nations 
feel their morale weakened by the horror of war and their well- 
being impaired by the processes of disruption and ruin which 
spread in ever widening circles from the territories being laid 
waste by war. Once the engines of war are brought into action 
in any portion of the earth, there is no security, no confidence, no 
buoyancy of energy or spirit anywhere. 

v 

There is a grim paradox in the trends which are so clearly dis- 
cernible today. As civilization moves to higher and higher levels, 
as the march of progress opens wider and wider horizons of material 
and cultural advancement, war becames more relentlessly cruel, 
more thorough and effective in its unrestrained savagery. 

Yet in this very paradox, in this soul-shattering contrast, there 
are seeds of hope. No more than a community or a nation, can 
the world of today base its existence in part on order and in 
on chaos, in part on law and in part on lawlessness. And just as, 
sooner or later, the outraged conscience of a community or a nation 
sets into motion forces which reestablish order under law, so, I 
firmly believe, the outraged conscience of mankind will set into 
motion forces which will create, in the sphere of international 
relations, unshakable order based on law. 

There is a special appropriateness in my saying all this on 
the soil of a great member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, My country and the countries which compose your 
mighty union are among the protagonists of the idea that peace, 
rather than war, is the normal state of human relations, within 
and among nations. A strong conviction that the forces of order 
based on law are the forces of peace, and that peace, in turn, is 
indispensable to civilization and progress, is deeply engrained in 
the individual and collective consciousness of our peoples. 

Modern civilization has survived and has gone eyer forward be- 
cause the violators of order, the breakers of the peace, have always 
been the exception rather than the rule. Whatever tragedies they 
have caused during their brief appearances on the stage of history, 
in the end they have always bowed to the will of that overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind which desires a continuing advance, 
rather than an inglorious decline, of man's civilized existence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a statement from the Newark Evening News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record and to include 
therein a brief letter from a constituent on the pending farm 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at the point in the RECORD 
where I asked a question of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD at 
the point where he interrogated the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a letter from a constituent regarding maintenance of peace 
and my reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution passed by the cotton growers of south- 
east Missouri with reference to the pending farm bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is not a quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and eighty-six Members present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 10] 
Aleshire Cravens Harter Shanley 
Andrews Cullen Healey Simpson 
Atkinson Daly Hildebrandt Smith, W. Va. 
Bates Dorsey Holmes Snell 
Binderup Drewry, Va. Honeyman Somers, N. Y. 
e Duncan Johnson, Minn. Sullivan 
Boylan, N. Y. Ellenbogen Keller Sumners, Tex. 
B ey Elliott Kocialkowski Sweeney 
Buckley, N. Y. Evans McGroarty ope 
ick Forand Maas Tinkham 
e Gasque May Towey 
Cannon, Wis. Gavagan Mosier, Ohio Fred M. Vinson 
er Gifford "Leary Weaver 
Citron Halleck O'Toole Whelchel 
Cole, Md. Hamilton Pfeifer Withrow 
Connery Harlan Phillips 
Costello Hart Sabath 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 359 Members have an- 
swered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with those I made last Wednesday and to include therein 
certain tables and two short letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
radio address by my colleague, Mr. HARTLEY, on the wage 
and hour bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
some minor quotations. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an address by the Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a short article by Dudley Nichols, the play- 
wright. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENT OF MILEAGE, SECOND SESSION, SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass House Joint Resolution 525, to make 
the existing appropriations for mileage of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives immediately available for payment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution to make the existing appropriations for mileage 
of 5 and Representatives immediately available for pay- 
men 
Resolved, etc, That the appropriations for mileage of the Presi- 

dent of the Senate and of Senators and for Representatives, the 

Delegate from Hawali, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 

Rico, and for expenses of the Delegate from Alaska, contained in 

the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1938, are hereby made 

available for and authorized to be paid to the President of the Sen- 
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ate, Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico for attendance on the second session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. TABER. I am. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from New York to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
speaks for itself. The money for the payment of mileage 
for the second session of the Seventy-fifth Congress was 
appropriated at the last session. This is the second session, 
but it requires a resolution to make that money available at 
the present time. This resolution says nothing about whether 
or not Congress will make an appropriation for mileage dur- 
ing the next session. I may say that the precedents in rela- 
tion to this matter are just about the same, whether the Re- 
publicans have been in power or the Democrats have been in 
power. The extra sessions of the Sixty-third, Sixty-fifth, 
Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Seventy-first, and Seventy-third 
Congresses show that. Whenever an extra session has ad- 
journed before the regular session of Congress, even though 
only a week or so intervenes, Congress has voted itself the 
mileage for that extra session. Whenever the extra sessions 
run into the next session, without any intervening days, and 
I think there was only one such, and that during the World 
War, no mileage was granted for the extra session. But 
this resolution does not at all bind or affect whatever action 
may be taken by the next regular session. This resolution 
is strictly in accordance with the action of Congress for a 
great many years. The amount involved is about $175,000 
for the House and about $50,000 for the Senate. 

It is purely a question of whether or not the House de- 
sires to make the money heretofore appropriated for this 
purpose available at this time. I have here a statement 
of the dates of commencement and adjournment of each 
of those extra sessions and of the resolutions and actions 
of each of those Congresses on this mileage subject. 
Nearly all Congressmen make many trips to Washington 
and many other places purely on official business for 
which they are not reimbursed at all. This allowance is 
really a travel expense account. 

Personally I have always felt that the word “mileage” 
is a misnomer. I feel that it ought to be designated in 
the appropriation as a travel expense allowance for each 
Member in the performance of his official duties. 

The yardstick by which the amount is measured is the 
distance that he lives from Washington. 

We bring our wives and children here with us at our own 
expense. We nearly all have to go home during every ses- 
sion at our own expense, and we often have to come to 
Washington between sessions at our own expense. We ought 
not to be required to pay those expenses out of our salary 
in order to perform our official duties. 

However, you all understand the situation. The matter 
is up to the Members of the House. I am directed by a large 
majority of the Committee on Appropriations to offer this 
resolution, and I am doing so as the chairman of that 
committee. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 8 minutes. 
This resolution is to pay mileage to Members of Congress. 
I call the attention of the House to the situation of the 
country and to the situation that we confront as we consider 
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this resolution, and to the things that to my mind are im- 
portant in its consideration. This is the third day in the 
tenth month of the sixth year of the emergency administra- 
tion. It will go down in history as the greatest creator of 
emergencies that the world has ever known. At the present 
time we are called into special session perhaps because of the 
latest emergency which this administration has created— 
the emergency that has resulted in a stoppage of the wheels 
of industry and of employment because of the tax upon 
undistributed earnings, because of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Act, and the extreme administration, partisan 
administration, of that act, because of the size of the capital- 
gains tax, because of the fear in the hearts of the people of 
the passage of an agricultural bill designed to regiment the 
farmers and reduce agricultural production at a time when 
many of our people are underfed, and because at the same 
time it will regiment and enslave the agricultural workers; 
because of the fear of the so-called wage and hour labor 
bill, designed to regiment and enslave labor and reduce the 
employment of labor, and at the same time reduce the pur- 
chasing power of labor; and because of fear of the reorgan- 
ization bill, designed to destroy the effective auditing power 
of the Comptroller General, so that the appropriating power 
of the Congress will no longer be effective. 

Now, gentlemen, we are assembled here in extra session. 
Have we taken any steps to repeal the undistributed-profits 
tax? Have we taken any steps to put the National Labor 
Relations Board in its place and prevent it from destroying 
business and employment? Have we taken any steps to get 
rid of the size of the capital-gains tax? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield to anyone. I do not have 
the time. 

Have we taken any steps to get rid of the size of the capi- 
tal gains tax? Oh, no. We have passed one resolution to 
provide $12,000 to pay the pages of the Senate and the House, 
and, as a second measure of emergency, we have before us 
a resolution to pay the mileage of the Members. 

I am not going to say that the Members are not entitled to 
their mileage, but what does this resolution do? It not only 
provides for the payment of the mileage of the Members at 
this session, but it throws the door wide open, without any 
further legislative authority, to pay mileage in the regular 
session too; and without our having, prior to the passage of 
this resolution, passed an adjournment resolution sufficiently 
far ahead of the convening of the third session of this Con- 
gress so that we would know the Members would have an 
opportunity to go back to their homes between the two 
sessions. 

Now, there is no authority in law for the passage of a 
resolution for the payment of the mileage of Members at 
this special session. Under all these circumstances, and 
with this the principal business of this emergency session 
of Congress, we are called upon to suspend the rules, be- 
cause the resolution would not be in order under the regular 
rules of the House. To my mind, we have set about the 
wrong way to proceed in this matter. We have set about 
convicting ourselves of failure to get at the root of the eco- 
nomic situation in this country. We have set our star in 
the direction of more confusion and more bad emergency 
legislation and the destruction of the very liberties of the 
American people. 

I hope that this Congress will not consent to the passage of 
this resolution in this form. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I have no complaint to make 
about the payment of mileage. Most of us use, in official 
travel, a great deal more money than we get in mileage. I 
do, however, protest against the adjournment of Congress 
before the real emergency confronting this country is met. 
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Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Icannot yield. This resolution presupposes 
the adjournment of Congress on the 22d of December. We 
have practically accomplished nothing so far since we have 
met in this emergency session, 

When the President called the emergency session together 
he enunciated a five-point program. At that time the busi- 
ness recession, which is gradually going into a major depres- 
sion, had not yet become evident. It seems to me that when 
the Congress did meet on the 15th of November it would have 
been wise patriotism on the part of the administration to 
have said to Congress, “I called you in session for a five-point 
program. Since I called you in session for that program, a 
depression is upon us. I therefore suggest that this five- 
point program be postponed until the regular session, and 
that this emergency session be taken up with measures to 
lift the business depression that is upon us and to help the 
hundreds of thousands of men who have lost their jobs 
since we met on November 15. Tax revision as the first step 
is certainly indicated. 

We have accomplished nothing. There are many things 
that this administration could do to help the present situa- 
tion in this country. I call upon Congress to take the lead 
if the President will not. I call upon Congress to recognize 
the situation that is gradually getting wose, and if the Presi- 
dent insists upon going to Florida, let the Congress act and 
let the Congress do something to help the situation. It ill- 
behooves us to adjourn on the 22d of December, just before 
Christmas, having in mind hundreds of thousands of men 
who will be out of work during the Christmas season, who 
will not have a pay check coming in every day. It is going 
to be a sad Christmas for them, and we could do something 
for the country if we used the Christmas season to help those 
in distress. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I will re- 
lieve your worries. I am not against this resolution. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I do not see how I could be against it, in 
view of the fact that the President of the United States is 
now enjoying his mileage at the expense of the Government— 
his fishing trip and his yacht. I think we had better add a 
yacht to this resolution for Members of Congress. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

I agree with the logic of both gentlemen from New York 
(Mr. Taser and Mr. Bacon] in saying that we should stay 
here in this depression and try to legislate in the interest of 
the people by restoring confidence and putting American 
wage earners back to work. 

There was no depression when we were called back into 
special session. Nobody but the President knows why we 
were called back; that has been a dark secret, and he has not 
taken the Congress or the American people into his con- 
fidence. 

I rose, however, Mr. Speaker, on a very important issue, 
and that was to discuss this Roosevelt-made depression. 

The administration, in football parlance, started off in 1933 
like a championship team. Its plays clicked. It had a 
powerful ground-gaining offensive. It smashed the line, it 
ran the ends, it passed beautifully. It had teamwork, and 
its plays were executed with precision. It moved forward to- 
ward the goal line of recovery, prosperity, and employment. 

However, after making a fine start, it became confused and 
bewildered and lost sight of its objective, to put American 
people to work. Instead, it attacked business and smashed it 
into smithereens and little bits, and destroyed confidence. 

Now the New Deal team is back on its 1-yard line, evidently 
with no plans or plays. It will be interesting to watch the 
former great quarterback call his plays and try to get out of 
the coffin corner in finance and economics and restore con- 
fidence. 

From the side lines it appears that there is no longer any 
teamwork; the quarterback seems stunned and confused, the 
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team sluggish and slow. What new plays has the quarter- 
back devised for this emergency on his own 1-yard line? 
What will be his strategy? Millions of American wage earn- 
ers are anxiously waiting to find out. We have been in session 
3 weeks, and nothing has been tried or accomplished. The 
American people have a right to know. The Congress has a 
right to know. 

I challenge the majority leader to state what the New 
Deal team proposes to do to get us out of the Roosevelt 
depression and put our people back to work. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will yield to the majority leader and to no 
one else, 

I call on the majority leader [Mr. RAYBURN], who was so 
quick to move to table my resolution calling for an investiga- 
ticn of the charges made of political promises in return for 
signatures to the wage and hour petition, to take us in his 
confidence and tell us how the administration proposes to 
get out of the coffin corner and put the American people to 
work. 

We have been in session for 3 weeks, we have less than 3 
weeks to go; and yet, in this great depression with 1,000,000 
People out of work who were not out of work 2 months ago, 
with another 1,000,000 Americans on part-time work, and 
probably 2,000,000 more will lose their jobs before the middle 
of the winter, the President has not proposed one single con- 
structive plan or policy to get the American people back to 
work or even save their jobs and has not given us any work 
to perform in the House of Representatives. If you want to 
call the farm bill the solution, while it may be a partial solu- 
tion for the farmers of the cotton and tobacco districts of 
the South, yet to 100,000,000 people in this country it means 
higher costs of foodstuffs, higher costs of the necessity of life, 
higher costs of clothing. The President said that one-third 
of our people are ill-fed and ill-clothed. Forty million peo- 
ple, according to the President, are ill-fed and ill-clothed, yet 
all you Democrats propose is to raise the cost of living, the 
cost of food, and the cost of clothing to these people who are 
now losing their jobs by the thousands day by day while we 
continue to take our mileage and have not put through any 
legislation at all that would relieve the business depression, 
restore confidence, or employ labor. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is 
presented by direction of the Committee on Appropriations. 
It is the usual resolution. It conforms in every respect with 
the resolutions which have been offered on similar occasions 
at special sessions for the last 50 years. It does not appro- 
priate money; it does not take a dollar from the Treasury. 
The money has already been appropriated. It merely makes 
available money which previously has been provided for 
mileage at the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we have here this morning the rather anoma- 
lous situation of three members of the minority, ostensibly 
opposed to this resolution, but failing to raise any issue on 
the question involved. The first gentleman from New York, 
the distinguished ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, after discussing every possible subject 
from farm relief to reorganization, agreed that mileage was 
due. He made it clear that he was not opposed to it per se. 
The second gentleman from New York prefaced his remarks 
with the statement that Members were entitled to this mile- 
age. The third gentleman from New York said emphatically 
that he was not opposed to the subject or to the resolution. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in view of the outspoken unanimity 
on the part of the minority in favor of the pending resolu- 
tion, I ask for a vote at this time. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the rules be sus- 
pended and the resolution passed? 

The question was taken; and on a division (asked by Mr. 
TABER) there were—ayes 327, noes 37. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules 
Were suspended and the resolution was passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 8505, the farm bill, with 
Mr. Warren in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unanimous agreement here- 

tofore entered into, the Committee will now return to the 
consideration of section 201, page 14, which the Clerk will 
read. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I find that another Mem- 
ber who is very much interested in section 201 is compelled 
to be away this afternoon. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the consideration of section 201 be passed over 
until tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the consideration of section 201 be passed 
over until tomorrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
if that is agreed to will the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture also ask unanimous consent to pass over the con- 
sideration of the corn section until tomorrow? 

Mr. JONES. That is all right with me, because we will 
have plenty of work to do today, anyway. If that is desirable, 
I will be glad to include that in my request. Mr. Chairman, 
I also ask unanimous consent that the further consideration 
of part 2 of title III be passed over until tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] 
asks unanimous consent that further consideration of section 
201 and part 2 of title III be passed over until tomorrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I do not know what that is. 

Mr. JONES. Section 201 is the loan provision, in which 
some Members are interested who cannot be here today. 
Part 2 of title III is the corn provision, which those who are 
interested in prefer to have disposed of after the loan provi- 
sion is disposed of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That leaves consideration of the to- 
bacco section? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; as well as other pending provisions, 


including the cotton section. 

Mr. G . Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman indicate whether we will consider 
part 2 of title II? 

Mr. JONES. That goes over until tomorrow under the 
unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Committee will, then, return to the 
consideration of part 1, title III, which is still open for 
amendment. ; 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if the drafters of this unconscionable meas- 
ure drew it with the deliberate purpose in mind of destroying 
the cultivation of cotton in California, they could not have 
phrased it more expertly. 

It is the most unfair, the most unjust proposal ever pre- 
sented to a legislative body for its consideration. It is noth- 
ing less than a brazen attempt at legislative racketeering, a 
cruel effort to confer monopolistic advantages upon one sec- 
tion of our country to the detriment of another equally de- 
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serving of the sympathetic consideration of our common 
country. 

This bill was conceived in greed, was born in selfishness, 
and, if permitted to develop into legislative completeness, will 
be nurtured on avarice and fattened on plunder. In its wake 
will be found the wreckage of thousands upon thousands 
of American homes, once the abodes of happy and contented 
families, smiling wives, laughing children. Where once pros- 
perity and plenty abided will be found the sheriff and the 
hated foreclosure decree. But those that covet that which 
others have toiled to achieve laugh at such tears! 

How can the friends of this legislative abomination even 
pretend a different purpose? If it is a reduction of the 
quantity of cotton that they seek to accomplish, why have 
they not brought in a bill to control the production of cot- 
ton? Why do these bill drafters seek to reduce acres rather 
than bales? Is it because California produces 580 pounds to 
the acre, whereas in the Southern States of the old Cotton 
Belt the poundage produced is only 262? Is it possible they 
could have been thinking how nice it would be to compel 
California to forego a bale for each of her acres that are 
taken out of production while the States of the old Cotton 
Belt, under a more favorable operation of the reduction 
formula, would be required to forego but a half of a bale 
for each acre that is to be retired from cultivation there? 

Whether or not thoughts as base as these were in the 
minds of those who inspired this unjust proposal, California 
will be compelled, nevertheless, to yield one bale for every 
one-half bale the South is compelled to forego. And still 
there are some that say this bill is fair! 

And how does the reduction-by-acres idea operate under 
the formula contained in this baneful measure? All will 
agree that the 33,736,000 acres devoted to cotton in 1937 have 
produced too much cotton for the domestic and world mar- 
kets to consume. According to the consensus of opinion, 
the utilization of 28,000,000 acres would make available a 
crop sufficient for all purposes and needs. Did the bill 
drafters proceed to the devising of a reduction formula 
which would have imposed on the cotton-producing areas 
of the Nation a reduction program that would operate 
equally, fairly, and evenly upon all sections of the country? 
Did they say to California, to Mississippi, to Alabama, to 
all of the cotton-producing States, “Reduce your cotton pro- 
duction by 17 percent”? Not at all. They say to California, 
“Reduce your acreage by 61 percent.” They say to Okla- 
homa, “Reduce your acreage by 3 percent.” Texas would be 
required to reduce 15 percent, North Carolina 12 percent, 
Mississippi 19 percent, and so on—all of the old Cotton Belt 
States to the national average of 15% percent. 

Equality! What a mockery. California must reduce her 
acreage by 61 percent. And the Southern States of the old 
Cotton Belt shall not be required to forego the cultivation 
of more than 15% percent of the land that was harvested 
within their respective borders this year. 

Equality! What a cruel jest. For every acre that Cali- 
fornia must reduce, better than a bale is taken out of pro- 
duction. For every acre that the States of the old Cotton 
Belt shall not cultivate, only one-half of a bale will be taken 
out of production. 

If that is equality; if that is fairness; if that is justice— 
then those words that I learned at my mother’s knee have 
taken on a strangely inappropriate meaning. 

Gentlemen of the old South, I appeal to you to join with 
me in the writing of a formula that will operate justly and 
equitably in all of our cotton-producing areas. Let us banish 
from this Hall all thought of profit at another’s expense. 
Let us join hands and march forward together as brothers 
and coworkers in a great enterprise, to the mutual advantage 
of all; to the detriment of none. 

Gentlemen of old New England, of the North, of the great 
Middle West and Northwest, that injustice be not done, 
that fairness prevail, is your great obligation. In your hands 
is the power to prevent the perpetration of a great wrong. 
California appeals to you in the name of the thousands upon 
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thousands of its men, women, and children whose very ex- 
istence is bound up in a proper solution of this reduction 
problem; in the name of justice, fairness, equality, and fair 
play—to help us rewrite the iniquitous provisions of section 
355a of this bill, to the end that the right to live and the 
obligation to let live shall be made inviolate throughout the 
land. [Applause.] 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, heretofore in the consideration of farm- 
relief bills, I have resolved all doubts in favor of them and 
voted in favor of most of them. I did this out of a desire 
to help agriculture and out of a fear that I might do our 
greatest industry an injustice. Many legislators are moved 
by such considerations. But when a legislator feels that the 
passage of a bill will undoubtedly fail to do what its ex- 
ponents think it will do and will prove disastrous to our 
country and to one of our greatest industries, then it becomes 
a moral question with him, and if his conscience is still alive 
he will find himself in opposition to that bill, and he will 
be able to give a reason for his position. I have no doubts 
whatever in my mind about this bill. My conscience 
as well as my judgment revolts against it. I may be too 
zealous about it, but, to my mind, this is a monstrous meas- 
ure. It is so monstrous in so many different ways that I 
doubt whether there is a single Member of the House who 
can give it his full approval and bring his honest judgment 
and his clear conscience to support it fully and freely. With- 
out impugning the motives of any of my colleagues who 
shall support this measure, I dare say that the principal 
consideration that moves them to such a step is not that 
their conscience approves fully but, rather, that they feel 
they want to do what they can to assist agriculture and feel 
that regardless of their own judgment they might be mis- 
taken and do agriculture an injustice if they fail to support 
the measure. 

I have arrived at my conclusion after an honest effort to 
get the facts and after reading and studying the bill care- 
fully. 

One of the principal reasons that I have for my opposition 
is that I am doubtful of its constitutionality. My views are 
strengthened mightily by reason of the fact that it is neces- 
sary to use 1114 pages of doubtful assertions to bolster its 
constitutionality. I think that is entirely too much lan- 
guage. If the affirmative portions of the bill fail to show 
constitutionality, explanatory language will not cure the 
defect. One of the New Deal practices has been to try to 
sail among the shoals of unconstitutionality. They wish to 
get as near the rocks as possible. I assert that when a bill 
requires 1144 pages to protect its constitutionality this in 
itself excites suspicion. And when a bill dealing with the 
most honest and dependable class of our citizens requires 
six and one-half pages of penalties for its violations, I think 
it is entirely too drastic. 

When about 30 pages of new substantive statutory law 
is proposed to be written upon our statute books which is 
so ambiguous and uncertain as that nobody can understand 
it, and which is not definite until made definite by ratifica- 
tion of an indefinitely defined class or group of people or by 
the action of the Secretary of Agriculture, I think we should 
refuse such a proposal. 

Laws are made by the affirmative action of Congress and 
not by the ratification of certain persons or groups of officers. 
This bill involves a principle of the initiative and referen- 
dum which is not recognized in our Constitution. We are 
going through the legislative processes of enacting a law 
which to become effective in many ways must be submitted 
to a referendum. The total result of our action, if we pass 
this bill, will be that we have started a program which has 
no apparent beginning or ending and which is not bounded 
by fixed lines of geography or production. It might include 
one man and not his next-door neighbor this year and re- 
verse the choice next year. It might apply to one country 
this year and not apply next year. 
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What is law? Law is a rule of action. Law is ordered 
and orderly action. Inaction is not law. In this bill after 
employing 1144 pages of apologies for its questionable con- 
stitutionality, we proceed to attempt to set up a plan, but 
before we get it set up we find ourselves setting up other 
plans which must be carried out before the first plan can be 
set up. So, if we should pass the bill it would be only a 
skeleton, the flesh and clothes for which must be supplied 
later. And it is going to take thousands upon thousands of 
agents and inspectors to do that job. If this program is 
commenced it will be a permanent addition of untold mil- 
lions to our National Budget. 

I repeat, I am against this bill because it will regiment all 
our farmers, both big and little. It may be of benefit to 
some but it will regiment all of them. Nobody will know 
when he will be classified one way and when another. 

I am opposed to this bill because I am opposed to the 
doctrine of scarcity. I want to help nature to be bountiful. 
Out of God’s bounty shall the people be fed. 

I am opposed to this bill because it makes the Government 
the loser on every program. If there are any profits made 
on the program the Government does not get it. But if 
there are losses, Uncle Sam must assume them. Prices are 
guaranteed at the top price and not at the bottom. If the 
value of the crop guaranteed falls, the Government loses. 
But if it rises the Government does not rise with it. If a 
private trader were in this game he would demand his win- 
nings if he were to be bound for the losses. 

I am opposed to this measure for, if it is set up in its full 
power and glory, we, who have seen some expensive experi- 
ments in government in the past few years, will see the most 
expensive set-up of agents and inspectors that ever worried 
a patient public. 

I am opposed to this bill because it is unwise, unnecessary, 
unsound, unreasonable, unworkable, unconstitutional, and 
unconscionable. 

To all who agree with me I sound the call to stand together 
and save our farmers and our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this pro forma amendment 
for the purpose of gaining the floor in order that I may call 
attention to the agricultural problems of my congressional 
district and of that section of the State of Florida immedi- 
ately adjoining my district. For 5 years, in cooperation with 
the remainder of the Florida delegation, I have voted consist- 
ently for every farm relief measure that has been proposed, 
although no farm legislation which we have heretofore passed 


has been of direct benefit to my district. 


I have tried to look at these farm measures from the broad 
viewpoint of the welfare of the entire country. I realize that 
whatever benefits the Nation as a whole indirectly benefits 
my district and, although we raise not one boll of cotton 
nor an ear of corn nor a sheaf of wheat, we have gone along 
with all of these farm programs. I have supported these 
measures upon the theory that what benefits agriculture 
generally is of benefit to the country as a whole. This bill 
is no different from the others so far as my district is con- 
cerned. It cannot directly benefit the agriculture of my sec- 
tion because we produce none of the five basic commodities 
dealt with in this bill. 

The declared purpose of the bill, however, is to elevate 
the price of farm products and assure to the farmer that he 
will secure a living price for the products of his farm. I am 
in full accord and thorough sympathy with that purpose. 
I contend, however, that the farmers of my district are no 
different from the farmers of your district and, although 
we do not produce cotton, corn, wheat, rice, or tobacco, we, 
too, are entitled to reasonable consideration in any program 
that may be adopted by the National Government. 

I am sure I do not have to remind you of the debates 
had early last spring in connection with the renewal of the 
reciprocal tariff agreement law. 

I am sure that those debates are sufficiently fresh in the 
memories of the Members of the House as not to require 
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any extended repetition upon my part as to the agricultural 
problem of south and central Florida. Suffice it to say 
that the agreement negotiated with the Republic of Cuba 
has brought the products of that country into direct com- 
petition with all of the products of the First and Fourth 
Congressional Districts of my State. In the agreement ne- 
gotiated with Cuba the President reduced the tariffs on 
practically all Cuban products which are identical with the 
products of south and central Florida. This means that 
Cuba, having identical growing and marketing seasons with 
Florida, is brought into direct competition in the eastern 
markets with the products of my State. 

At that time, early in the spring of this year, I pointed 
out very definitely and specifically the effect of the Cuban 
reciprocal-trade agreement on my district. I quoted the 
facts and figures, and from them showed that as Cuban 
importation of agricultural products increases the price of 
similar products of my district automatically decreases in 
the same proportion, and that as the line of importations 
goes up the line of the price of the products of my district 
goes down. I protested against this agreement and have 
spent 2% or 3 years trying to secure a modification which 
would protect the agriculture of my district. 

I realize you cannot do anything directly in this bill for 
the producers of the agricultural products of my district 
because such products do not lend themselves to the charac- 
ter of treatment dealt with in the bill. Necessarily you 
cannot store tomatoes, fresh vegetables, citrus fruits, avoca- 
does, and celery in times of plenty, lend money against 
them, and then release them in times of scarcity. However, 
there is one thing Congress can do which will protect my 
people from the iniquities of the Cuban reciprocal-trade 
agreement. In the old Agricultural Adjustment Act we in- 
serted section 22-a, which provides that at any time the 
President shall find that importations interfere with the 
programs of the Triple A, the President shall have the 
right to place embargoes or limitations upon further im- 
portations under the Triple A. Necessarily, this does not 
apply to my district because we have none of such programs 
in force, for the reason that we do not produce these staple 
products. 

I expect at the proper time to offer an amendment to 
this bill, and this is the reason for my addressing you at this 
time. I hope the Committee on Agriculture will carefully 
consider this proposal, because it is the only way I know 
of by which you can grant protection to the farmers of my 
section of Florida, and it is the only way, as I see it, that 
we can overcome the iniquities of the Cuban trade agreement. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILCOX. When we reach the appropriate part of 
the bill, toward the end of it, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to the original Triple A Act, and I hope the amend- 
ment will not be objected to, for, as I say, it is the only 
manner in which you can protect my farmers. My amend- 
ment is to the effect that if the President shall find that 
the importation of agricultural products, including fruits 
and vegetables, has had the effect of depressing the price 
of such products below the 5-year average, he shall have 
authority to prescribe limitations on further importations 
until the price again reaches the 5-year level. It seems to 
me this is perfectly reasonable and perfectly fair. It cer- 
tainly does not interfere with anybody’s program. 

As a matter of fact, if the importation of agricultural 
products from Cuba or any other country has the effect, 
which my people fear it will have, of depressing the price 
of their products below the 5-year average, then under the 
amendment which I shall propose, the President will have 
the right of limiting further importations until the price 
again reaches the 5-year level. 
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I hope the Committee on Agriculture, in charge of the 
bill here on the floor, will look with favor upon this amend- 
ment; and I hope the Committee of the Whole will look 
with favor upon it, because all of these programs have no 
effect in my district except to increase the cost of living. 
We are given no direct benefits in compensation. 

Now, the practical application of this amendment is this: 
If the importation of tomatoes or beans or eggplant or citrus 
fruit from Cuba shall cause a glutting of the market and a 
reduction in price below the 5-year average, the President 
will immediately by proclamation reduce the amount which 
may be imported from Cuba so as to hold the price at the 
level of the 5-year average. 

This is a practical, though partial, solution of the prob- 
lem of the fruit and vegetable producers of my State. So 
far as the present bill now under consideration is concerned, 
it is the only assistance that I know of which can be granted 
them. It is just, it is fair, and it is reasonable. 

If those sponsoring farm relief legislation are sincere in 
their assurances of a desire to deal fairly with all farmers, 
and if they have no desire to discriminate against a class of 
farmers, I can see no reason why they should not accept and 
support this proposal. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILCOX. I am delighted to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. JONES. May I say to the gentleman that no one 
has fought more valiantly for the people of his State than 
has the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Wiicox]. We all re- 
spect his views and his fighting qualities. He never over- 
looks an opportunity to fight for his people and for their 
rights as he sees them. May I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion, however, to the fact that in deference to his suggestions 
and those of some of the rest of us who think it is impor- 
tant, we not only have the soil-conservation features carried 
forward in this bill but we have a provision that for this 
current year we will make $70,000,000 available, and after 
this year we will make more than $100,000,000 available for 
the disposition of surpluses both at home and abroad and 
for obtaining wider markets for all farm commodities, both 
here and abroad. The provisions of section 32 of the 1935 
amendments and of the $10,000,000 appropriation are not 
limited to any specific commodities. 

I believe the gentleman has made a contribution in the 
general discussion heretofore which has tended to bring 
about recognition for this particular situation. 

Mr. WILCOX. I thank the gentleman. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation and the appreciation of my people 
for the consideration which the committee and its distin- 
guished chairman haye given in this particular regard. Un- 
doubtedly the fund which the committee has provided for the 
disposition of surplus crops and commodities will have a very 
beneficial effect upon conditions in my district. And if my 
efforts have borne fruit to this extent, they have not been 
entirely in vain. To that extent we do benefit by this act. 
I hope the committee may find it consistent to go along 
with me a little further and say that if that provision does 
not serve to hold the price at the 5-year level, and if, as a 
matter of fact, the importation of agricultural products does 
have the effect of depressing the market below the 5-year 
average, then such importation shall be limited to the extent 
necessary to hold the price at the 5-year level. After all, 
what we are all trying to do is to get for the farmer in every 
branch of agriculture a decent living price for his product 
without unnecessarily boosting it too high for the consumer 
to pay, yet at the same time guaranteeing to the farmer 
some reasonable return. 

I can certainly see no logical reason why we should not 
limit the importation of farm products if such importation 
is having the effect of lowering the price which our farmers 
receive. In other words, let us first protect our own farm- 
ers. Let us preserve the American market for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. WILCOX. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am wondering if the sugar legis- 
lation passed at the last session and at previcus sessions has 
benefited the sugar growers of the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. WILCOX. I should like to discuss that matter, but 
my time has expired. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of North Carolina: On page 
23, strike out the colon after the word “tobacco” in line 5, insert 
a semicolon, and add the following: “and the needs of the family 
for which the allotment is made.” 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina rose. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina will permit, I wonder if there are many amend- 
ments to this section of the bill. We have spent about 3 
hours on the tobacco provision. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I have two amendments 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state to the gentleman 
from Texas that there are about six amendments pending 
at the desk now. 

Mr. GREEN. I have several amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this part of the title and all amendments 
thereto close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman mean to include the 
entire tobacco title? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. There are six amend- 
ments pending at the Clerk’s desk and I have two amend- 
ments to offer. It seems to me we could well let the time 
run along for 10 or 15 minutes before making such a request, 

Mr. JONES. We spent considerable time the other day 
on the tobacco provisions and I do not believe there are 
many controversial matters left. 

Mr. GREEN. On my four or five amendments I want 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. If the gentleman will ex- 
tend the time 10 minutes I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES. Then I shall modify my request, Mr. Chair- 
man, and ask unanimous consent that the debate close in 
50 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this part of the bill, being 
the tobacco title, and all amendments thereto, close in 50 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, the purpose of this amendment 
should and will be readily understood and, I am sure, meet 
with the unanimous approval of the Committee. In view of 
this fact I do not feel that it is necessary to consume any 
time in discussing its merits. Before offering the amend- 
ment I submitted it to members of the tobacco subcommittee, 
and I am authorized to say that it met with their unanimous 
approval. With this amendment subsection (b) of section 
305, which is the guide or standard for the allotment of 
marketing quotas to individual farmers, would read as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary shall provide, through local committees of farm- 
ers, for the allotment of the marketing quota for any State (less 
the amounts to be allotted under subsection (c) of this section) 
among the farms upon which tobacco is produced, on the basis 
of the following: Past marketing of tobacco; land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation 
practices; the soil and other physical factors affecting the produc- 
tion of tobacco; and the needs of the family for which the 
allotment is made. 

Since it is generally conceded that the word “labor” used 
above takes care of the size of the family, with this amend- 
ment a fair standard or formula seems to be complete. 
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Though the particular amendment is directed solely toward 
tobacco marketing quotas, my judgment is that it should 
also be considered a factor with respect to marketing quotas 
on the other commodities. If this legislation is to be effec- 
tive in accomplishing its desirable purposes, which have been 
clearly presented during the consideration of this bill, it is 
absolutely essential that the allocation and size of each mar- 
keting quota, when it becomes necessary to invoke them to 
prevent ruinous prices, shall be as fair and equitable as it is 
humanly possible to make them. Though the old A. A. A 
program was a lifesaver to a large majority of the growers 
in our country, we know that in its administration many 
inequities and abuses existed. By and large, however, when 
one considers the gigantic undertaking involved and the fact 
that it was a novel emergency measure, little complaint could 
be justified. With the experience that we gained from its 
administration we can now take precautions and place safe- 
guards in this measure which will insure their elimination. 

It will also be my purpose, when we reach page 77 of the 
bill, to offer another very important and constructive amend- 
ment to section 382, known as the publicity amendment, 
reading as follows: 


On page 77, after the period in line 19, insert the f. : “The 
farm marketing quota for tobacco established for farms in a county 


vated land allotted to tobacco. Additional certified copies of this 
information shall be kept available in the office of the county agri- 
cultural agent.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understand those who have 
studied the tobacco question are agreeable to this amendment, 
and I ask for a vote. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN: On page 22, in line 22, strike 
out the period and insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That the 1937 acreage planted shall be the basis of quota in any 
State which produced less than 1 percent of the national quota 
during the past 5-year period.” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Florida that, as the gentleman knows, debate has been 
limited to 50 minutes. Of course the Chair will state the 
gentleman’s request. 

The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous consent that 
he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN. I have five amendments and I will use 10 
minutes on this amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
to the gentleman there are others here who have amend- 
ments who are members of the committee; and if the gen- 
tleman is going to consume one-fifth or more of the time 
fixed, there will not be very much time left for others. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask the gentleman from Florida how 
many amendments he has to offer? 

Mr. GREEN. I have five amendments, and I would like 
to have at least 10 minutes now. 

Mr. JONES. Would the gentleman be satisfied to discuss 
all five amendments in the 10 minutes? 

Mr. GREEN. I will discuss all of them now if I may have 
3 minutes later to close. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that would be 
fair to the other members of the committee, and I therefore 
object. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I have gone along all the 
time with these farm bills, realizing that the farmers of 
our Nation have to have purchasing power with which to 
buy the goods of the factories. The 30,000,000 people on the 
farms are entitled to first consideration by the Congress. 

It happens that the provisions of this bill carry no bene- 
fits for the people of my district, but, on the contrary, we 
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are severely penalized. The only product mentioned in this 
bill raised in my district is flue-cured tobacco. We have 
been growing flue-cured tobacco in Florida for the last 25 
or 30 years. Under the provisions of this bill over the 5-year 
period Florida would be cut in its quota from 15,000 acres in 
1937 to about 7,500 or 8,000 acres for 1938. The Department 
of Agriculture will add some to this under new area provi- 
sion and 5-percent new growers’ provision of the bill. 

In my district, during the past 5 years we have estab- 
lished a tobacco market and built three tobacco warehouses, 
at Live Oak, in the center of Florida’s tobacco belt. We 
now have under construction three additional warehouses. 
These warehouses are being built by tobacco growers and 
not by corporations. They are being built partly by one-, 
two-, three-, and four-plow tobacco growers. If this bill is 
passed in its present form, they will have to discontinue 
the building of these barns and will have to discontinue pre- 
paring their lands for the growing of tobacco. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. A little later. I might say that the soil is 
already turned and in some instances the tobacco beds are 
ready for planting next month, in order that they may plant 
their tobacco in February and March. In my State tobacco 
is produced 2 or 3 months earlier than in the other States. 
It happens that our tobacco is superior. It brings 3 cents 
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a pound more than any flue-cured tobacco in the United 
States. It is not in fact competitive with flue-cured tobacco 
grown in other parts of the United States because it is of a 
higher quality. If we reduce our acreage to seven and a half 
thousand acres instead of 15,000, we will put back on the 
relief rolls several thousand bona fide tobacco farmers in my 
district. I want you gentlemen to consider whether or not 
that is fair. My State during the past 20 years has pro- 
duced less than one-half of 1 percent of the flue-cured 
tobacco in the United States. During the past 5-year period 
it has produced less than three-quarters of 1 percent. On 
the other hand, States like North Carolina, under the provi- 
sions of this bill are given over 68 percent of the flue-cured 
tobacco in the United States. Is it right, is it just, to put 
my farmers on the relief rolls when they make less than 
1 percent of the tobacco in the Nation, and give North 
Carolina a monopoly upon flue-cured tobacco in the United 
States? I ask you to adopt the amendment. 

From the table which I hold in my hand, it will be noted 
that in 1937 North Carolina produced 569,790,000 pounds of 
tobacco. They grew 661,000 acres, while in my State this sea- 
son we grew 13,000 acres and produced 10,920,000 pounds. 
For the information of the Committee, the acreages and 
pounds produced in the various States by year for the past 10 
years are as follows: 


Tobacco, flue-cured; Acreage harvested. and production by States, 1928-7 


Acres 1,000 lbs. 
712,400 | 493, 132 
729, 300 | - 484, 636 
768,000 | 581, 200 
688, 500 | 476, 382 
482,500 | 288,750 
667, 800 | 530, 133 
486, 500 | 412, 055 
612,500 | 572,625 
591,000 | 451,975 
661,000 | 569,790 


1 Preliminary. Acreage estimate as of July 1, 1937, and production estimate as of Nov. 1, 1937. 
Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Dec. 2, 1937. 


The situation in my district will be exceedingly acute if 
by this bill you should reduce substantially the acreage of 
tobacco grown. I have received numbers of protests and 
pleas from my constituents, urging that we be permitted to 
grow in Florida at least as much acreage of flue-cured 
tobacco as we produced in 1937. Here is a letter just re- 
ceived from Hon. T. T. Scott, of Live Oak, Fla. Live Oak is 
in the heart of the tobacco belt of Florida, and Mr. Scott 
speaks well for the tobacco growers of my district. This 
morning I received the letter from him, in part, as follows: 

I have just read the copy of the tobacco bill. It is very unfair 
and unjust to our Florida producers of tobacco. If such a bill is 
passed we cannot over seven or eight thousand acres. We 
have worked hard to build this industry and now have three addi- 
tional warehouses under construction. We are also promised 
additional buyers if we have sufficient acreage as last year. This 
is a new industry with us and needs your best If this 
bill is passed you will take thousands from farming and put them 
back on relief. I don't believe this bill will help a single farmer 
and it will hurt them all. It is vicious and certainly should be 
fought with all your might. I cannot see how you can legally 
legislate against a farmer a living. Our people don’t want 
relief, paus an opportunity to work and live. Such legislation as 
this has started other countries to producing commodities we 
should be exporting. 

A large number of other telegrams and letters contain in 
the main the same substance as Mr. Scott’s letter. It occurs 
to me that it is a shortsighted policy for the Congress to 
cut down on the acreage of tobacco in my State and throw 
bona fide tobacco farmers on the relief roll. It also ob- 
viously is unjust and unfair and undemocratic to give by 
legislation a monopoly to North Carolina to grow flue-cured 
tobacco. It is an unsound policy. In Florida we have a 
limited acreage of the finest tobacco soil in the world. Our 


1,000 Ibs. „009 Ibs. | -Acres | 1,000 Ibs. 

84, 360 82, 894 7, 100 4,435 | 1,119,900 739, 

87, 320 87, 906 6, 800 5,100 | 1,085,700 | 750,012 
98, 600 103, 304 7,300 5,767 | 1,144,200 | -865,171 
69, 870 58,930 | > 6,000 4, 350 979,500 | 669, 532 
39, 440 12, 075 2,000 1, 200 617,500 | 373, 705 
88, 580 57, 246 5, 000 3, 700 920, 600 733, 379 
56, 880 31, 562 4, 700 3, 408 684, 200 556, 780 
89, 760 68, 400 7, 000 6,020 874,000} $11, 195 
73, 350 82, 450 8, 000 7, 200 864, 500 682, 850 
106, 400 76, 893 13, 000 10, 920 958,000 | 835, 713 


climatic conditions there are more favorable for flue-cured 
tobacco than that of any State in the Union. We are not 
asking for expansion of our tobacco acreage, but we are 
asking to be treated fairly and to be given as much acreage 
as we had during the present season. 

I ask this for the substantial reason that our Florida 
flue-cured tobacco is not in fact competitive with other flue- 
cured tobacco. It is used to wrap plug tobacco and to go 
in high-grade cigarettes. The additional three or four thou- 
sand acres which I am asking for my State will not in fact 
be felt by any of the other tobacco-growing States. It will 
be absorbed by a market which is not really open to the 
lower grades of flue-cured tobacco. In the main, tobacco in 
Florida is grown by small farmers—one-, two-, and three- 
mule farmers. They have built their barns during the past 
4 or 5 years, particularly during the past 2 years, and have 
made arrangements to grow tobacco. They have their in- 
vestment in these little barns and in machinery with which 
to grow tobacco. If their acreage is reduced or destroyed 
entirely, their investments will be practically lost. It is un- 
American to treat them that way. They have no other cash 
crop to turn to. The limited number of acres which could 
ever be converted to tobacco production in Florida is so 
small until, even if all should be absorbed, it would not be a 
drop in the bucket. I urge that the amendment be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, if 
adopted, will disregard the whole philosophy of this bill. 
Florida, under the bill, stands upon the same footing as any 
other State; and, as a matter of fact, we have been more 
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than fair with respect to new tobacco territory. The gen- 
tleman claims that his farmers will be put upon the relief 
rolls, when, under the terms of this bill, we set aside 5 per- 
cent of the national quota for new growers and to take care 
of small growers. Five percent of the national quota of 
flue-cured tobacco will be around 35,000,000 pounds. That 
will be distributed among new territory and among the 
small tobacco growers. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Not now. 

Mr, GREEN. The gentleman knows that it will not go 
to Florida. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Florida will get its equal percentage 
of that allotment. We merely ask that all States of this 
Union remain upon the same footing and that no special 
concessions be granted Florida or any other State. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I hope the effect of this amendment will be 
thoroughly understood. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GREEN] has, I think he said, five amendments in all, which 
he will offer to this bill. The effect of this particular amend- 
ment is to give to the State of Florida the peak of their 
production in the year 1937 as a base. When the tobacco 
growers of North Carolina and other States of the Union 
were going along with the soil-conservation program and 
diversifying their crops in an effort to conserve their soil 
and to prevent a surplus which always brings about ruinously 
low prices, the tobacco growers in Florida, according to the 
statement made by the gentleman offering this amendment, 
have just about doubled their production. He stands here 
before this membership today begging you to protect the 
tobacco growers of Florida and in the same breath admitting 
to you that while tobacco farmers of other sections have been 
striving to prevent a surplus, farmers in his State have been 
doing their dead level best to defeat their efforts and build 
up tobacco acreage in Florida. Tobacco growing in Florida 
was not heard of a few years ago. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not now. Within the last 3 or 4 years 
they have gone into the tobacco-growing business. The 
gentleman also has another amendment, the effect of which 
is to give Florida flue-cured tobacco, a new type and a 
name and number; he suggests No. 15; something that here- 
tofore has not been heard of and has not been recognized 
by the Department which designated the other types and 
gave them numbers. The effect of that amendment ulti- 
mately will be, as my friend from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] 
has suggested, to set up a separate tobacco kingdom for 
Florida, and to let them grow and market all of the flue- 
cured tobacco they want to grow, while we are controlling the 
marketing of the same type of tobacco in other sections, 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not now. Further, he asks you not to put 
the Florida tobacco grower on the relief rolls. I remind 
you of the fact that they were not growing tobacco in 
Florida when in years gone by we stood on the tobacco mar- 
kets in eastern North Carolina and saw farmers stand 
there on the auction warehouse floor as their crops were 
sold for nothing and weep and cry because of the low prices 
they were receiving and because they did not have money 
with which to feed and clothe their families. We have 
been through the ordeal and we know what it is to have a 
surplus piled up upon us, yet here we hear from Florida this 
great cry to keep their farmers off the relief rolls. Should 
they be given preferred treatment when they have done 
their dead level best to destroy the tobacco programs we 
have undertaken in the past? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not now. The records show that they 
have done that, and the gentleman is coming here now and 
asking that they be given permission to increase their pro- 
duction from three-quarters of 1 percent to 1 percent, or 
an increase of 25 percent in production. 
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Mr. GREEN. Were we not under the A. A. A., the same as 
you were? 

Mr. COOLEY. And as soon as you got out from under the 
A. A. A. you did your best to break down all other programs. 

Mr. GREEN. Did you not grow 90 percent more than we 
did then? 

Mr. COOLEY. We have been growing tobacco all through 
the years ever since Sir Walter Raleigh came to this country. 

Mr. GREEN. And you grew more in proportion than we 


Mr. COOLEY. I do not yield further, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from Florida talks about farmers building 
tobacco warehouses. From his speech I could not tell 
whether he knows what a tobacco warehouse is or not. To- 
bacco warehouses are not built by farmers. They are built 
by warehousemen who are operating auction sales. I sup- 
pose he was talking about tobacco barns, curing barns, when 
he says, “My farmers are building warehouses.” Yes; that 
is what we want to stop your farmers and our farmers from 
doing—building more barns to cure more surplus tobacco, 
and building auction warehouses in new areas. 

Until the A. A. A. came into effect there was not a single 
tobacco warehouse in the whole sunny State of Florida, and 
the gentleman from Florida knows it. 

My friends, tobacco is the living of the people of eastern 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, and other places, they 
have been brought up in the business. Their fathers and 
their grandfathers have cultivated tobacco through the years. 
Now Florida is here asking for “special” treatment. Why 
should we give them special treatment, which, as the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] has suggested, is con- 
trary to the very philosophy of this bill? It is not justified 
by any fair or just rule of treatment, and I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.Ley] has expired. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cook ETI, who so ably represents the tobacco sections of his 
State and other States, has made a most forceful argument 
for the preservation of tobacco growing in the historic parts 
of this country, where they have been working for the last 
100 years to establish a type of high quality tobacco to be 
sold to the American people and to people in other sections 
of the world. I commend him for his fight to save the to- 
bacco growers of his section. 

I also want to thank him for the splendid argument he 
has made in behalf of the dairy industry of this country. 
We of the dairy sections are putting up the same fight to 
save the dairy farmers in the historic sections of the United 
States. The very complaint that the gentleman is making 
about the people in the State of Florida will prevail in our 
section. We have worked for 40, 50, yea 60 years, to build 
up the dairy industry in 10 or more States of this Union. 
Now, by one piece of legislation, my friend from North Caro- 
lina is joining with others to try and break down the dairy 
industry in its historic sections, and now he comes in here 
asking the Members of this House to save the tobacco in- 
dustry for his State. He desires by legislation to stop the 
farmers of Florida from growing tobacco, so that his farmers 
may have a monopoly as well as a subsidy. 

I believe the gentleman is correct in his philosophy, but 
we cannot stop the Florida farmers from producing tobacco 
if they do so in a normal manner and without Government 
subsidy, nor do we ask in the dairy sections that the dairy 
farmers be given any subsidy. [Applause.] We do not 
want to have any encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment to advance the dairy industry throughout the United 
States, in the southern sections, by the payment of a direct 
subsidy. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I cannot yield. But the 
gentleman has made one of the finest arguments I have 
ever heard. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I was going to ask if you did not know 
that we have set apart 5 percent of the national quota? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I am sorry I cannot yield. 

Now, one other word. I have a very good friend, also a 
member of our committee, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN] who is equally interested in preserving the to- 
bacco areas in this country and for his section. On Tues- 
day last he took occasion to pay a very high compliment to 
me. He not only dissected, bisected, and castigated my 
name, but also took the pains to severely criticize the kind 
of tobacco which I use. I feel highly honored for the refer- 
ence which he made by giving the meaning of my first name, 
I suppose from information gained from some international 
dictionary. Since last week I have investigated to find out 
just what type of tobacco the farmers and the people of Min- 
nesota buy and use. I was astounded to learn from the 
facts furnished me that a large part of the tobacco that 
we use in Minnesota and in the Northwest comes from the 
gentleman’s district. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am glad to know you have such dis- 
criminating taste. 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I thought it was good tobacco, but when the 
gentleman referred to me in his remarks on that day, he 
said that my only knowledge of tobacco was the cheap 
cheroots that I smoked. To my gstonishment I found that 
these cheap cheroots came from the gentleman’s district. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Will the gentleman yield? We do not 
make cheroots in my district. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. But they are made from 
your tobacco, nevertheless. Then, observing the gentleman 
and the type of tobacco he smoked, I was dumfounded to 
find that he smoked tobacco that came from the district of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey]. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Still the gentleman from Virginia desires to sell his 
tobacco to the farmers and others in the State of Minne- 
sota because we do not raise any. We shall continue to 
use your tobacco, my friend, because we think it is very 
good and we want to help the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. No, I am sorry; I cannot 
yield. We want to help the gentleman preserve the tobacco 
business in his section. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota and Mr. GREEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: On page 25, 
beginning with line 22, strike out the language in lines 22 and 23 
and down to the word “shall” in line 24 and insert the following 
: “SEC. 307 (a). Any farmer who markets any tobacco in excess 
of the marketing quota for the farm.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment relates to the penalty provision, which is found on 
page 25, line 22, section 307. At present the bill provides that 
the penalty shall be assessed against the buyer who know- 
ingly acquires tobacco from a farmer who sells bootleg or 
contraband tobacco; that is, tobacco over and above the 
marketing quota. Possibly it is a good way to secure com- 
pulsory control over the tobacco farmers by not having the 
penalty imposed upon them when they sell more than their 
allotted quota. It is obviously more popular to penalize the 
man who buys the tobacco. 
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I notice that there are a good many here from the cot- 
ton and tobacco sections who were very ready and willing 
to vote a penalty upon the corn and wheat farmers. 

My amendment simply seeks uniformity and to have the 
tobacco farmer subjected to the same penalty the other 
farmers are in the case of corn and wheat. 

The bill provides that the buyer of tobacco shall be 
assessed a penalty of 50 percent of the value of the tobacco 
which he buys knowing that the farmer is not allowed to 
sell it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
: Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield for a brief ques- 
ion. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to call attention to the fact 
that the buyer is authorized to deduct that amount from 
the seller. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I understand that; but 
the gentleman can realize full well that there will be a good 
many farmers who will bootleg their tobacco and sell it to 
some unsuspecting buyer. No buyer can know in detail as 
to every transaction whether it is bootleg or contraband 
tobacco. 

A referendum is provided in the tobacco section of the 
bill. This control can be put into effect with reference to 
tobacco whenever the farmers wish it. I think the tobacco 
farmers will be unanimous to put the control provision into 
effect, because no penalty is assessed against the farmers; 
the farmers are voting to place the penalty only against 
the buyer. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Surely. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Does the gentleman understand the pre- 
vailing method of selling tobacco by tobacco farmers? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Yes; I understand it. I 
am sorry, but I cannot yield further. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Will the gentleman then say, with the 
knowledge he has of that system, that it is possible under 
the language of this bill for the farmer to sell tobacco over 
and above this quota without having to pay the penalty? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Absolutely. A farmer 
can market his tobacco to anyone, and if the buyer does not 
know that it is contraband tobacco the sale goes on without 
any difficulty. 

Mr. UMSTEAD, I am inclined to doubt that the gentle- 
man understands the methods prevailing in the sale of 
tobacco. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Well, I cannot under- 
stand what the auctioneer says; nobody can; but I am very 
familiar with the system, because my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. COOLEY, 
and the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. FLANNAGAN, explained 
it in detail in connection with their problems. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. If the gentleman had grown and sold 
tobacco he would understand the auctioneer. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield further. 

If we wanted to be fair about this control legislation and 
keep the record straight, we would make all the farmers 
subject to the same regulations. If the cotton, wheat, and 
corn farmer is to be subject to a penalty, surely the tobacco 
farmer should be subject to a like penalty. My amendment 
seeks only for uniformity throughout the bill, and I hope, 
therefore, that it will be adopted to clarify the legislation 
and to put every farmer in this country on an equal basis. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now firmly convinced that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota knows very little about the tobacco 
business. 

The reason we placed the penalty upon the purchaser was 
for the purpose of simplifying the mechanics of the bill. 
Practically all the tobacco sold in this country is sold upon 
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the tobacco-warehouse floor. The grower goes there with a 
card upon which his quota is written, and the buyer knows 
exactly how much tobacco the seller can legally dispose of 
without subjecting himself to the penalty. It is easy enough 
for him to spot the man who is trying to bootleg tobacco. 
It simplifies the mechanics of the bill, that is all, This ques- 
tion has been carefully considered by all the tobacco repre- 
sentatives in the House and they are together on the penalty 
provision as it simplifies the mechanics of the act. 

I certainly hope the membership of the House will follow 
the recommendation of the Representatives from the tobacco 
sections, who have agreed that the penalty should be put 
upon the purchaser in order to simplify the mechanics of the 
bill, as I previously stated. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman call attention to the 
fact that by the language of the bill itself, although the 
penalties are imposed upon the buyer, by the same act the 
buyer is authorized to deduct the amount of the penalty 
from the price which would otherwise be paid for the 
tobacco? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Oh, yes. The purchaser does not 
really subject himself to the penalty because he can take 
care of himself by making the proper deduction in settling 
with the tobacco grower. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not a fact that the tobacco is pur- 
chased by comparatively few purchasers? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Very few. 

Mr. COOLEY. If we were to undertake to impose the 
penalty upon the farmer, it would result in a multiplicity of 
lawsuits in the district courts? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. The gentleman has assisted in 
working out this bill and knows we have simply resorted to 
a little common sense in working out the mechanics of the 
bill. We have tried to simplify the administration of the bill 
in every way. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is desirous of protecting the 
rights of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN] and in- 
tends to do so. The gentleman from Florida has two amend- 
ments pending. If the gentleman from Florida requests 
recognition now it is doubtful whether he can get recognition 
later. 


Mr. GREEN. If I can secure recognition later, I am 
satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN: Page 22, line 22, strike out the 
period at the end of the line and insert in lieu thereof a colon and 
the following: “Provided, That any marketing quota for flue-cured 
tobacco for the State of Florida for the 1938-39 marketing year 
shall not be less than 75 percent of the production of flue-cured 
tobacco therein in 1937.” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems unfair that in con- 
nection with a bill of such vital importance to my State I 
may have only 10 minutes to discuss a proposed amendment. 
I requested 10 minutes awhile ago, but the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture objected. I have not spoken on 
this bill up to the present time because the tobacco section 
is what I am primarily interested in. The members of the 
Committee on Agriculture have consumed practically all of 
the time in the last 2 or 3 days, The State of North Caro- 
lina has a Member on the committee from the tobacco 
section; Virginia has a Member; Tennessee has a Member; 
and then the chairman of that committee objects to my 
having 10 minutes in which to discuss an amendment, 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I will a little later. 
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If this is an open forum of lawmaking for the American 
people, are you surprised that when a State has a monopoly 
upon the growing of one necessity or one commodity it would 
prepare the steam roller and roll it so viciously over a minor- 
ity as they are rolling it over Florida in connection with this 
tobacco quota? Mr. Chairman, I have served in this House 
for 13 years and I have never heretofore seen the steam 
roller so well organized and greased so as to crush the mi- 
nority and annihilate the interests of the American consumer 
in connection with a so-called farm bill so that two or three 
States may have a monopoly in cotton, one a monoply in 
flue-cured tobacco, two a monopoly in burley tobacco, and 
two or three a monopoly on wheat. 

Is it fair? Will it hold water? Do you believe it is right? 
I am not surprised that the gentleman from North Carolina 
should be so well informed on tobacco. Last year his State 
made 661,000 acres of tobacco. My State made 15,000 acres. 
Under the proposed plan, North Carolina will get 68 percent 
and more of the national quota on tobacco and my State 
about three-fourths of 1 percent. Yes, I know the dif- 
ference between a warehouse and a barn. 

My warehouses are to be emptied. My people are to go 
on relief. My fields that have been broken up for the 
planting of tobacco today will lie idle, and my people will 
go on the relief rolls. Mr. Chairman, the American Con- 
gress can never legislate without giving due consideration to 
the consumers of America.* I am surprised and I hope the 
gentlemen of the Agricultural Committee will accept my 
amendment which gives my State only 75 percent of what 
we had in 1937. 

It is true that the administrators under the Department of 
Agriculture will have the power to give Florida 12,000 acres 
of tobacco under existing provisions of the bill, but it would 
be far better to actually write in the law that Florida will 
have at least 75 percent of the acreage for 1938 that it had 
in 1937. This will in no way upset, alter, or materially 
change the tobacco program. In fact, I am depending upon 
the Department officials to allocate to Florida at least 90 
percent of the 1937 acreage. This amendment will guar- 
antee to Florida some 12,000 acres of tobacco. It is only 
fair and just and if we are to have reduction in acreage in 
Florida, we surely should not have a greater, in proportion, 
than that of other tobacco-growing States. Tobacco grow- 
ers from North Carolina have migrated to Florida and are 
growing tobacco there because the soil and general living 
conditions are better. It is obviously unfair to penalize 
them and to cause their tobacco lands to lie idle on account 
of compulsory Federal farm legislation. I urge that the 
amendment be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it clearly understood 
that the tobacco provisions of this bill were not drafted by 
the gentleman from Virginia, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, or the gentleman from North Carolina. Before the last 
session of Congress adjourned, when it appeared that a 
farm bill would probably not be brought before the House, 
we called together the Congressmen from every district in 
the United States in which tobacco is grown. Members from 
Florida, Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, as well as from other districts in the United States at- 
tended these meetings. If any Member of the House in 
whose district tobacco is grown was not invited to attend 
these meetings, then I do not know that Member. These 
men came from Kentucky, Tennessee, and other places, as 
I have stated, and we had Members there from Florida. If 
I am not mistaken, the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida who has just spoken attended same of the meetings. 

We sat down to write a bill, not to give any section or any 
State a monopoly on tobacco growing, but a bill which would 
do justice to all sections. We put a provision in the bill, 
which appears on page 23, which sets apart in subsection 
(c) 5 percent of the national marketing quota to be divided 
among the farms on which for the first time in 5 years to- 
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bacco has been produced. I suppose that will include about 
every tobacco farm in Florida. 

Second, we have a provision for a further increase of allot- 
ments to small farms, mentioned in the proviso in subsection 
(b), so that 5 percent of the national marketing quota has 
been set apart for new areas and new growers, and small 
growers. You can clearly see that under this bill there is no 
effort to freeze the growing of tobacco. 

Under this provision the small growers and the new 
growers in Florida will receive a great benefit from this 5 
percent of the national marketing quota which has been set 
apart. In my section of the country we have small growers, 
of course, and there will be requests for allotments from the 
5 percent. However, all the Members who worked on this 
bill have the feeling that with the 5 percent set apart every- 
body can be satisfied in the new areas and at the same time 
the small growers will be protected. 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. The gentleman will re- 
call that when we began consideration of the bill at this 
session this percentage was only 3 percent, and the tobacco 
group raised it to 5 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is correct. If I am not 
mistaken the gentleman from Florida was in the meeting 
when this amendment was agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Green) there were—ayes 11, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN: Page 22, line 15, strike out 
the word “five”, and also strike out the word “years” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “year.” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment would es- 
tablish the 1937 acreage as the basis for these quotas. 


THE TOBACCO QUOTAS 


Apportionment of assumed quotas based strictly on 1937 
production would be: 


I believe it is fair in cotton, it is fair in corn and wheat, 
and it is fair in tobacco, where people have embarked upon 
the growth of some farm commodity. If you are going to 
have a farm bill—and I hope you want it, if this is the one 
you are going to have—then you ought to have the 1937 
acreage as your basis. 

What about the men in California who grow a little long- 
staple cotton? You are going to dump them out in the 
street under this bill. How about the producers in Florida? 
I have a letter I received today from a tobacco grower in 
my State, saying that in his county alone this bill will put 
500 farmers on the relief roll. I fully appreciate the fact 
that in North Carolina and Virginia one single grower may 
sometimes have 800 or 900 acres in tobacco. You are legis- 
lating now to give him 800 or 900 acres but to give Florida 
only approximately 8,000 acres. The bill gives one-half 
dozen North Carolina farmers more than the three or four 
thousand acres I am asking for Florida. Is this democracy? 
Is this fair? Is this the kind of a farm bill you call farm 
relief? How about the situation in California and Arizona, 
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where cotton is grown, and where you are reducing their 
production 60 percent and smothering down this new terri- 
tory? Yes, I was in the conference referred to by my col- 
league, and we had the three committee members writing the 
bill as they wanted it. They wrote it, and now they are 
going to pass it, with one group joining another group, rail- 
roading it through, trading and trafficking, cotton with 
wheat, and wheat with corn. 

How about the consumers? The people of my State buy 
corn, they buy wheat, they buy cotton, and they buy rice. 
I am speaking for the consumers of my State. Under the 
provisions of this bill they are penalized 25 percent in the 
cost of everything they buy which is grown on the farm and 
included in this bill. You refuse to give me 4,000 acres of 
tobacco, and would rather give it to North Carolina or Vir- 
ginia or some of those States which reach out with a greedy 
hand to preserve their monopoly. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I will yield a little later. 

You can never legislate sanely and safely and in a demo- 
cratic way unless you write a farm bill which will apply to 
all farm sections equally. This bill does not do so, because 
it lets 40 percent of my farm land or tobacco land lie idle, 
while it lets about 5 or 6 percent lie idle in some tobacco 
States. This is wrong and unfair. I urge you to vote for 
the amendment. 

{Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is just another effort to obtain a spe- 
cial concession for the State of Florida. As far as I can see, 
the gentleman’s argument with reference to the consumer 
bas no application here. It is immaterial to the consumer 
whether tobacco is produced in Texas, North Dakota, Maine, 
Florida, Virginia, or Kentucky. 

as GREEN. The Department is in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The Department is not in favor of 
this amendment. The Department of Agriculture approves 
section 305 as drawn. When you come to allocating State 
quotas, you take the preceding 5 years’ average. If you 
adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Florida, what 
would happen? Florida could stay out of the tobacco pro- 
gram in 1938 and increase its acreage 1,000 percent in 1938. 

Mr. GREEN. Oh, no; it would reduce it. It would reduce 
the same as you. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It could then come in the next year, 
1939, under the terms of the amendment, if adopted, and get 
its allocation based upon an increase of 1,000 percent in its 
acreage. That is what Florida could do. 

1 Mr. GREEN. The gentleman wants to be accurate, does 

e not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is a fact. That is just what the 
gentleman's amendment does. I do not have further time 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. I know, but the gentleman ought to give 
them the facts. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I am giving them the facts. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman knows we cannot increase 
our acreage any more than you can. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. All we are asking is that all the States 
be placed upon the same footing, and this is what the bill 
does. We have figured it out in an equitable manner. We 
have been mighty liberal in the bill to new growers and small 
growers. 

Florida, under the bill fares just like the other States. 
The provision applying to new growers is applicable to 
Florida and to every other State in the Union. You raise 
fiue-cured tobacco in Florida. The normal production of 
flue-cured tobacco is around 700,000,000 pounds, which gives 
the Secretary, under the 5-percent provision, some 35,000,000 
pounds to divide each year among new growers and small 
growers. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be voted down. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on the tobacco 
title. Are there any further amendments to this title? If 
not, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 10 for the purpose of disposing of pending 
amendment, known as the Tarver amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute for the amendment of mine, which is pending, 
an amendment to which the chairman of the committee has 
agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his pending amendment, so 
that he may offer a new amendment. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I see no objection to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maxon] I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Manon of Texas: Page 10, line 17, 
insert the following: “Any reduction in the num- 


any such payment or grant to such landlord.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is an additional provi- 
sion that would use the 3-year average on the number of 
tenants. It would simply add an additional provision which 
is a further restriction. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does this change the total 
amount any producer may receive? 

Mr. JONES. No; this amendment has nothing to do with 
that matter. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Texas will yield, I would like to ask if the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FUL- 
MER] was ever voted on or if it was adopted. I would like 
the Recor to show the fact in that respect. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes; that amendment was adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not think so. I believe the 
amendment is still pending. 

Mr. JONES. Let us vote on the pending amendment now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
whether the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Futmer] to section 10 is pending? My 
recollection is the amendment was not adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed there is no such 
amendment pending at the desk. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider now section 5 and take up the Lucas amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, Lucas] is going to offer his amend- 
ment now? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Lucas] has an amendment pending to section 5 at page 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to inform the 
gentleman from Texas that here is an amendment pending 
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offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] to 
section 4. 

Mr. JONES. I understand the gentleman is willing to 
withdraw that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. Lucas] has an amendment pending to section 5, and 
I ask unanimous consent to return to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
Lucas] offers an amendment to section 5, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lucas: Page 10, hne 24, strike out 
lines 24 and 25 on page 10 and lines 1 to 22, inclusive, on page 11, 
and insert in lieu thereof: “The funds available for payments 
(after ee for (estimated) administrative expenses, payments 
8 naval stores, and payments in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


In 
Secretary shall take into consideration and give equal 
weight to (1) Sct prion geese ere E TIOE CEDON rir 


on 
value of livestock and products produced from pasture 
bears to the farm value of all crops; (2) the value at parity prices 
of the production from the allotted acreages of the various com- 
modities for the year with respect to which the payment is made, 
pasture the value at parity prices of that 


paymen respect to such commodity shall equal 
the amount of funds allocated to such commodity as herein pro- 


vided. For the purpose of allocating funds and computing pay- 


ments or grants the Secretary is authorized to consider as a com- 
modity a group of commodities or a regional or market classifi- 
cation of a commodity.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Lucas: In line 1 of the amendment strike out the 
words “for (estimated)” and insert in lieu thereof “not to exceed 5 
percent for.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
attention of the committee to the purpose of this amend- 
ment. During the fiscal year 1936-37, a 12-month period, 
the sum of $397,634,419.11 was used to carry out the soil- 
conservation program. Of this amount $40,313,451 was used 
for administrative expenses, or 10.14 percent of the total 
amount, leaving the farmers $357,320,000. It is difficult for 
me to believe that more than $40,000,000 was necessary for 
administration purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I call attention to the fact that in 1936 they 
practically had two programs, the carry-over of the old one 
and the new, and they had separate committees for each 
commodity, which I understand will not be true under the 
present bill. I think, therefore, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is all right, and if there is no objection to it, I am 
willing to agree with it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Ch I thank 
the gentleman. I am pleased that he feels that a cut should 
be made. But, let me point out what the adoption of this 
amendment means. The total amount if appropriated will 
be $500,000,000 under the Soil Conservation Act. Under my 
amendment, as the Chairman has agreed to it, not to exceed 
5 percent of this amount, or $25,000,000 may be used for 
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administrative purposes. This in itself is a staggering figure, 
and I am sure that if we did not limit the amount to 5 
percent of the total appropriation, the administrators could 
be counted upon to spend at least 10 percent or more in 
1938. 

The adoption of my amendment means that the farmers 
of the country will get $25,000,000 more for their benefit 
payments rather than having this sum used for additional 
expenses. This saving for the farmers plus the $25,000,000 
which was retained and saved for the farmers operating 
family-sized farms by the adoption of the amendment 
offered by me last week to limit the size of benefit payments 
to large operators, gives an additional amount of $50,000,000 
for the rank and file of farmers who actually live on and 
operate their own farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man a question in reference to the construction of the Lucas 
amendment. What effect will it have on the amount of 
money allocated for cotton? We have heard considerable 
discussion as to whether the Lucas amendment would reduce 
the amount allocated for cotton; realizing that the chairman 
of the committee has given much thought to this question 
and having a high regard for his opinion, I submit this query 
to him. 

Mr. JONES. Personally, so far as I have been able to study 
the amendment, I do not think there is any great difference 
in the effect of the two provisions. The Lucas amendment 
would make it a little more definite and certainly would not 
take anything from cotton. Iam inclined to think the Lucas 
amendment is probably preferable, althought I do not think, 
after going over them, there is much difference in the two. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We have had some complaint 
in the past about the amcunt allocated for cotton being too 
small, and I wanted to be sure the amount would not be 
reduced by this amendment. It should be increased. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think that cotton will be adversely 
affected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
emendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman the suggested substitute for 
section 5 of H. R. 8505 provides that the funds available for 
conservation payments in the continental United States shall 
be allocated among the commodities and groups of com- 
modities produced in the United States. In making this 
allocation it is provided that one-fourth of the funds will be 
distributed among the commodities on the basis of the 
planted acreages of these commodities during the 10 years 
immediately preceding the year for which the allocation is 
made. Another one-fourth of the available funds would be 
prorated among the commodities on the basis of the parity 
value of the estimated production from the allotted acreages 
of the commodities. The remaining one-half of the pay- 
ment would be allocated to those commodities for which the 
allotted acreages are smaller than the average planted acre- 
ages during the preceding 10 years. Thus the allocation of 
one-half of the funds would be based on the sacrifices in- 
volved in meeting the acreage allotments or goals and would 
be apportioned on the basis of the number of acres of down- 
ward adjustment required in meeting the allotments and on 
the basis of the value of the estimated production from these 
diverted acres. 

Assuming for purposes of illustration that $400,000,000 was 
available for payments, $100,000,000, or one-fourth, of this 
amount would be distributed on the basis of each of the 
four factors enumerated in the proposed amendment. With 
such an allotment of funds, the formula as it would apply 
to cotton, for example, may be illustrated as follows: During 
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the past 10 years cotton acreage represented approximately 
8 percent of the total acreage of all agricultural commodi- 
ties, and therefore 8 percent, or $8,000,000, would be allo- 
cated to cotton under item No. 1. Assuming an acreage 
allotment of 30,000,000 acres, average yields for the past 5 
years, and parity prices, the value of cotton and cottonseed 
represents about 11 percent of the total value, similarly com- 
puted, for all agricultural products, and therefore 11 per- 
cent, or $11,000,000, would be allocated to cotton under item 
No. 2. In reaching a goal of 30,000,000 acres, a reduction 
of 7,385,000 acres would be required from the 10-year— 
1927-36—average acreage. This represents 29.6 percent of 
the total reduction in acreage required in meeting assumed 
acreage allotments for all crops with respect to which the 
acreage allotments are smaller than the 10-year acreage. 
Therefore, $29,600,000 would be allocated to cotton under 
item No. 3. The value, based on average prices prevailing 
during the last 10 years, of the cotton which might reason- 
ably be expected from the 7,385,000 acres determined for 
cotton under item No. 3 represents 42.2 percent of the total 
value, similarly computed, of the normal production from 
the total acreage determined under item No. 3. Thus, $42,- 
200,000 would be allocated to cotton under item No. 4. The 
total allocation to cotton, therefore, of the assumed $400,- 
000,000 would be $90,800,000, or 22.7 percent of the total 
funds assumed to be available. 

If the total amount of funds available were $500,000,000 
instead of $400,000,000, the allocation to cotton similarly 
determined would be $113,500,000, or 22.7 percent of the total 
available funds. 

Since the productivity of pasture varies widely from area 
to area, and also varies widely from the productivity of crop- 
land, it is necessary, in order to get data for pasture which 
are comparable to data with respect to cropland, to convert 
pasture into equivalent acreage units. This can best be done 
on the basis of the relative value of the products—that is, 
livestock and livestock products—produced from pasture to 
the value of other agricultural commodities, It is provided, 
therefore, in items 1 and 2, that the pasture acreage shall 
be reported in terms of an acreage equivalent determined on 
the basis of the ratio of the value of livestock and livestock 
products produced from pasture to the value of all other 
agricultural products. It is estimated that during the past 
10 years approximately 23.5 percent of the value of all agri- 
cultural products has been livestock and livestock products 
produced from pasture. Since livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts have been somewhat nearer to parity than farm crops, 
it is estimated that livestock and livestock products produced 
from pasture now represent a somewhat smaller percentage— 
20.5 percent—of the total parity value of all agricultural 
products. 

Since in the case of pasture products, soil-conserving crops, 
commercial orchards, commercial vegetables, sugar, and pea- 
nuts, no reductions from the 10-year average acreages will 
be required, these commodities would not share in the funds 
allocated under items Nos. 3 and 4. 

After the allocation of funds to a commodity is determined 
the rate of payment on that commodity would be computed 
by dividing the amount of funds by the probable number of 
units of the commodity on which payments would be made. 
Thus if $100,000,000 is allocated under the formula to cotton 
and it is determined that payments would be made on 
4,000,000,000 pounds of cotton, the rate of payment on cotton 
would be 2.5 cents per pound. 

An approximate percentage distribution of funds based on 
the formula prescribed in the suggested substitute for section 
5 of H. R. 8505, assuming average or normal acreage allot- 
ments for the next 5 years, is shown in the table which I 
inserted in the Recorp on December 3 and which may be 
found on page 852. 

The table published indicates, on the basis of the assumed 
conditions portrayed in the table, that approximately 57 
percent of the funds available for payments would be allo- 
cated over a period of years to wheat, corn, and cotton. The 
percentage apportioned to these three commodities would 
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vary somewhat from year to year, but would probably be in 
the range of 55 to 60 percent. 

The percentage of the total funds that would go to each 
of these three commodities individually would also vary from 
year to year, depending largely upon the relative amount of 
reduction in acreage required in order to meet the allotment 
for that year. For example, in years when a large reduction 
was required in cotton and relatively less reduction was 
required in corn and wheat the amount allocated to cot- 
ton would be somewhat higher than the 22.7 percent indi- 
cated in the table. Likewise, in years when a drastic reduc- 
tion in wheat was required and a relatively smaller reduction 
in cotton and corn was called for, the percentage going to 
wheat would be increased above that indicated in the table- 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in view of the adoption of 
the Lucas amendment, I ask for a correction in section 6, 
and offer the following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 11, line 23, strike out 
“and 4” and insert in lieu thereof “4 and 5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to the fact that there is only one 
amendment now pending, and that was offered some time 
ago by the gentleman from George [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the Pace amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]. The Clerk will first report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: After the word “tenants”, in 
line 6, page 7, add the words “sharecroppers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jones offers as a substitute: On page 7, lines 6 and 7, strike 
out “owners, cash tenants, and fixed or standing rent tenants, 
operating farms” and insert “farms operated by owners, tenant, 
or sharecroppers.” 

Mr. JONES. I think this is better because the allotments 
are made to farms rather than to particular landowners, 
tenants, or sharecroppers. This would make it cover all 
farms. It would not make any difference, then, who was 
operating. The allotment is made to the farm rather than 
to the owner or tenant or sharecropper, and it would remove 
any doubt. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. In other words, suppose an allotment of 
200 acres would be given to any landlord, then he would pro- 
ceed to divide that with any tenants he might have. If that 
landlord should give a tenant a very small acreage, one that 
perhaps would induce him to come back for additional 
acreage, he would have to come back to the landlord, and he 
would not be able to get it out of the committee? 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, this allotment would be 
made in the regular way to the farms, as all other allotments 
are made, and I assume that in making the allotments, the 
State or local committees that really handle it would take 
into consideration the various conditions that prevail with 
reference to the farm, just as they would as it is here. 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to state to the gentleman, if 
that is possible I can have 500 or 1,000 acres and I can so 
deal with my tenants that I will give them a very small allot- 
ment, and then I will say, “You go and get an additional 
allotment.” And when they do that, I, as a landlord, would 


get one-half of the proceeds of what they grow on the land. 
Mr. JONES. No. This is all to be given those who have 
not exceeding 15 acres. It is limited to that. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr, TARVER. Carrying out the chairman’s idea, an ex- 
amination of the language of the section discloses that it 
has no application whatever to farms where the landlord 
is the owner of more than 15 acres. So that the example 
given by our colleague from North Carolina is not in point. 

Mr. JONES. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas to the 
ria offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

ACE], 

The substitute amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia, as amended 
by the substitute. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in order to conform the 
numbers with the changes made, I ask that the numbers 
“6” and “7” on page 8 be changed to “5” and “6.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read now beginning 
at part III, “Marketing quotas—Wheat,” on page 44. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, in 
order to give fuller time for discussion, that the reading of 
part III be dispensed with, and that amendments may be 
re to any part of the section, and that it be read by 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Part III—MARKETING QuoTas—WHEAT 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 331. For the purposes of this part— 

(a) “Mark year” shall be the period from July 1 of one 
year to June 30 of the succeeding year. 

(b) “Total supply” for any marketing year shall be the carry- 
over of wheat for such marketing year plus the estimated produc- 
tion of wheat in the United States during the calendar year in 
which such marketing year begins. 

(c) “Carry-over” for any marketing year shall be the quantity 
of wheat on hand in the United States at the beginning of such 
marketing year, not including any wheat which was produced in 
the United States during the calendar year then current. 

(d) “Normal supply” shall be a normal year’s domestic consump- 
tion and exports of wheat plus 20 percent of a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports as an allowance for a normal 
carry-over. 

(e) “Reserve supply level” shall be a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports of wheat plus 32 percent of a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and exports to insure a supply ade- 
quate to meet domestic consumption and export needs in years 
a 8 flood, or other adverse conditions, as well as in years 

plenty. 

(£) “Normal year's domestic consumption” shall be the yearly 
average quantity of wheat, wherever produced, that was consumed 
in the United States during the 10 marketing years immediately 
preceding the marketing year in which such consumption is deter- 
mined, adjusted for current trends in such consumption. 

(g) “Normal year's exports” shall be the yearly average quantity 
of wheat that was produced in the United States and exported 
therefrom during the 10 marketing years immediately preceding 
the marketing year in which such exports are determined, adjusted 
for current trends in such exports. 

(h) “Marketed” shall be the disposition by sale, barter, exchange, 


or gift. 

(i) “National average yield” for wheat shall be the national 
average yield per acre of wheat during the 10 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year with to which such 
national average yield is used in any computation authorized in 
this part, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and trends in 


yields, 
(j) “Normal yield” for any farm shall be the average yield per 
acre of wheat for the farm adjusted for abnormal weather condi- 
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account of drought, flood, insect pests, or other uncontrollable 
natural cause, the production in any year of such 10-year period is 
less than 75 percent of the Feri 5 without regard to 
such year), such year shall be eliminated in calculating the normal 
yield per acre. 

LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 

Sec. 332. Wheat is a basic source of food for the Nation, is 
produced throughout the United States by more than a million 
farmers, is sold on the country-wide market and, as wheat or 
fiour, flows almost entirely through instrumentalities of interstate 
and foreign commerce from producers to consumers. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of wheat 
on the country-wide market acutely and directly affect, burden, and 
obstruct interstate and foreign commerce. Abnormally excessive 
supplies overtax the facilities of interstate and foreign transpor- 
tation, congest terminal markets and milling centers in the flow 
of wheat from producers to consumers, depress the price of wheat 
in interstate and foreign commerce, and otherwise disrupt the 
orderly marketing of such commodity in such commerce. Ab- 
normally deficient supplies result in an inadequate flow of wheat 
and its products in interstate and foreign commerce with conse- 
quent injurious effects to the instrumentalities of such commerce 
and with excessive rise in the prices of wheat and its products in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

It is in the interest of the general welfare that interstate and 
foreign commerce in wheat and its products be protected from such 
burdensome surpluses and ng , and that a sup- 
ply of wheat be maintained which is adequate to meet domestic 
consumption and export requirements in years of drought, flood, 
and other adverse conditions as well as in years of plenty, and that 
the soil resources of the Nation be not wasted in the production 
of such burdensome surpluses. Such surpluses result in disas- 
trously low prices of wheat anea other grains to wheat. producers, 
destroy the purchasing power of grain producers for industrial 
products, and reduce the value of the agricultural assets supporting 
the national credit structure. Such shortages of wheat result in 
unreasonably high prices of flour and bread to consumers and loss 
of market outlets by wheat producers. 

The provisions of this part affording a cooperative plan to wheat 
producers are necessary in order to minimize uses 
and shortages of wheat in interstate and foreign commerce, to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and 
to provide for an adequate flow of wheat and its products in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The provisions hereof for regulation 
of marketings by producers of wheat whenever an abnormally ex- 
cessive supply of such commodity exists are in order to 
maintain an orderly flow of wheat in interstate and foreign com- 
merce under such conditions. 


REGIONAL OR MARKET CLASSIFICATION 


Sec. 333. The provisions of this part shall apply to wheat, but the 
Secretary is authorized after due notice and public hearing to in- 
terested parties to treat as a separate commodity any regional or 
market classification, type, or grade of wheat if he finds such 
treatment necessary in order adequately to effectuate the policy of 
this act with respect to such regional or market classification, type, 


or grade. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SUPPLIES AND ALLOTMENTS 


Sec, 334. Not later than July 15 of each marketing year for 
wheat, the Secretary shall ascertain and announce the total supply, 
the normal supply, the reserve supply level, and the national 
acreage allotment for wheat for such marketing year. 

NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 335. The national acreage allotment of wheat for any mar- 
keting year shall be that acreage which the Secretary determines 
will, on the basis of the national average yield for wheat, produce 
an amount thereof adequate, together with the estimated carry- 
over at the beginning of the next succeeding marketing year, to 
make available a supply for such succeeding marketing year equal 
to the reserve supply level. 


APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Sec, 336. (a) The national acreage allotment for wheat shall be 
apportioned by the Secretary among the several States on the basis 
of the acreage devoted to the production of wheat during the 10 
calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in which 
the apportionment is made (plus, in applicable years, acreage di- 
verted under previous agricultural adjustment and conservation 
programs), with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and 
for trends in acreage during such period. 

(b) The State acreage allotment for wheat shall be Me cher 
by the Secretary among the counties, ór other administrative 
in the State deemed by the Secretary the most effective Vor the the 
purpose of the administration of this part, on the basis of the 
acreage devoted to the production of wheat during the 10 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar year in which the na- 
tional acreage allotment is apportioned (plus, in applicable years, 
acreage diverted under previous agricultural adjustment and con- 
servation programs), with adjustments for poopy weather con- 
ditions and trends in acreage during such period. 

(c) The local acreage allotment of wheat shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary, through the local committee, among the farms 
within the county or other local administrative area on the basis 
of tillable acres, crop-rotation practices, type of soil, topography, 
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and production facilities. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, if, for any reason other than flood or drought, the 
acreage of wheat planted on the farm is less than 80 percent of 
the farm acreage allotment for wheat, the farm acreage allotment 
shall be 25 percent in excess of such planted acreage. 

MARKETING QUOTAS 


Sec. 337. (a) Whenever it shall appear that the total supply of 
wheat as of the beginning of any marketing year will exceed the 
normal supply thereof for such year by more than 25 percent, the 
Secretary shall, not later than the May 15 prior to the beginning 
of such marketing year, announce such fact and, beginning on 
June 1 of such calendar year and continuing through June 30 of 
the following calendar year, a national marketing quota shall be 
in effect with respect to the marketing of wheat. The Secretary 
shall ascertain and specify in the announcement the amount of 
the national marketing quota in terms of a total quantity of 
wheat and also in terms.of a percentage of the national acreage 
allotment made for the preceding marketing year which he de- 
termines will, on the basis of the national average ai of wheat, 
produce the amount of the national marketing quota 

(b) The amount of the national marketing quota for wheat 
shall be equal to the amount of the reserve supply level less the 
sum of the estimated carry-over of wheat as of the beginning of 
the marketing year with respect to which the quota is announced 

and the estimated amount of wheat which will be used on farms 

as seed or livestock feed during the marketing year. 

SO The farm marketing quota for any farm shall be an amount 
of wheat equal to the aggregate normal production of an acreage 
determined by applying to the farm acreage allotment for the 
marketing year that for which the quota is effective 
the national acreage alloument percentage specified in the Secre- 
tary’s quota announcement. 

(d) No farm marketing quota with respect to any crop of wheat 
shall be applicable to any farm on which the normal production 
on the acreage planted to wheat is less than 200 bushels. 


REFERENDUM 


Sec. 338. Between the date of the issuance of any announce- 
ment of any national mar 


ADJUSTMENT AND SUSPENSION OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 339. (a) If the Secretary has reason to believe that any 
national marketing quota for wheat will not make a normal sup- 
ply of wheat available for marketing during the marketing year 
for which such quota has been established, he shall cause an 
immediate investigation to be made with respect thereto, in the 
course of which due notice and opportunity for public hearing 
shall be given to interested persons. If, upon the basis of such 
investigation, the Secretary finds the existence of such fact, he 
shall announce the same. Upon such announcement the amount 
of such national marketing quota shall be increased to such 
amount as he shall have determined, upon the basis of such 
investigation, will make available for marketing during such mar- 
keting year a normal supply of wheat. He shall announce such 
increased marketing quota. The amount of each farm marketing 
quota shall be increased in the same ratio. 

(b) If the Secretary has reason to believe that, because of a 
national emergency or because of a material increase in export 
demand, any national marketing quota for wheat should be termi- 
nated, he shall cause an immediate investigation to be made to 
determine whether the termination of such quota is necessary in 
order to effectuate the declared policy of this act or to meet an 
increased demand arising from such export demand or emergency. 
If, upon the basis of such investigation, the Secretary finds that 
such termination is necessary, he shall immediately announce such 
finding and thereupon such quota shall terminate. 

(c) Whenever it shall appear from either the July or the August 
production estimates, officially published by the Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department, that the total supply of wheat as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing year was less than the normal supply 
plus 25 percent thereof, the Secretary shall announce such fact 
prior to July 20, or August 20, as the case may be, if farm mar- 
keting quotas have been announced with respect to the crop 
grown in such calendar year. Thereupon such quotas shall become 
ineffective. 

TRANSFER OF QUOTAS 


Sec. 340. Farm marketing quotas for wheat shall not be trans- 
ferable but, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for such purpose, any farm marketing quota m excess of 
the supply of wheat for such farm for any marketing year aoe be 
allocated to other farms on which the acreage allotment has not 
been exceeded. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 341. (a) Any farmer who, during any marketing year, mar- 
kets any wheat in excess of the farm marketing quota for the 
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shall be collected and paid in such manner, at such times, and 
under such conditions as the Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe. 


PUBLICATION AND REVIEW OF QUOTAS 

Sec. 342. The farm marketing quotas for wheat established for 
farms in a county or other local administrative area shall be made 
available for public inspection, and may be reviewed, in the man- 
ner provided in part VI of this title. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is conceded that this is not a price fix- 
ing bill. Its main objective is the control of production of 
five commodities named in the measure, namely: wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

I do not believe that the farmers of my district want this 
form of legislation. The president of the National Farm 
Bureau, Mr, Edward O'Neal, who is in the gallery now, says 
it does not want it, because the compulsory provisions of 
the bill are not strong enough to suit it. The National 
Grange says it does not want this bill because it does con- 
tain “must” legislation, or compulsory provisions. I quote its 
Position: 


We are strongly of the opinion that the new legislation should 
7227... 8 
farmers rather than compulsory- Cate on. iha pars oR stie Gov- 
ernment. It should be clearly understood thai 


must“ when it comes to 
much or how little they should 
or how much or how little they should place upon the market. 


produce of any particular crop, 


of the amount of agricultural products we export to other 
countries. This is what it has to say: 

If farmers, by authority of law, are to be expected to market 
only those portions of their crops which can be consumed, mainly 
im the domestic markets, imports of similar and competitive prod- 
ucts should be curtailed. 

We urge that in the formulation of additional reciprocal-trade 
agreements more attention be given by the State Department to 
securing foreign markets for our farm products in exchange for 
industrial goods rather than continuing what appears to be too 
much the present procedure of exporting our industrial commod- 
ities under favorable rates secured abroad in exchange for agri- 
cultural imports which enter our markets at lower rates of duty. 


Those of you who come from agricultural districts, when 
you go back and tell your people you voted for this bill, 
may be asked to reconcile your position why you voted to 
impose a tax of $4 on every man, woman, and child in your 
district, annually, which is what this measure means, while 
at the same time we pursue a policy in this Nation of per- 
mitting entry into this country of agricultural products to 
the extent of $868,000,000 during the last fiscal year in di- 
rect competition with the products grown by the farmers 
of your section. 

In the report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
issued on November 20 of this year, we find in the first para- 
graph the following amazing statement: 

The value of imports of commodities, similar to or substituted 
ad eee PR PEORNOMA OD reg mas aap gaan ReaD DOFCEnE OYE 
the fiscal year of 1935-36. The value of American farm exports, 
on the other hand, declined by 4 percent in spite of some im- 


provement in the foreign demand situation. As a result the com- 
pehare imports exceeded agricultural exports for the first time 
record. 


That report shows that we imported, during the last fiscal 
year, competitive agricultural products to the value of 
$868,000,000 and noncompetitive farm products to the value 
of $669,930,000, or a total of $1,538,327,000. 

The total exports of farm products of all kinds for the 
same period were valued at $732,826,000. Unbelieveable as 
it may seem, the people of this Nation bought twice as much 
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from the farmers of foreign countries as all the other na- 
tions in the world bought from us. 

This bill provides a Federal subsidy of $500,000,000 an- 
nually which is to be permanent legislation in order to con- 
trol the production of the commodities named in the mea- 
sure. This means an annual tax of $4 for every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation. 

An ordinary congressional district in this country contains 
about 300,000 population. You may be asked to justify the 
position that you took when you voted to impose a tax upon 
the people of your district to the extent of $1,200,000. In 

my congressional district, the Seventeenth Michigan, this 
bill means a tax of $1,300,000. 

We have had some experience in an attempt to regulate the 
production of crops in this country, particularly the cotton 
crop. We tried to hold up the price by plowing under every 
fourth row; and yet, this year, because this legislative body 
failed to take into account the weather man, who is the 
agent of the Almighty, we have raised the largest cotton crop 
in the history of the United States—18,000,000 bales. The 
normal amount of cotton required for home consumption 
amounts to about 7,000,000 bales annually. 

The question that now confronts us is, What are we going 
to do with the other 11,000,000 bales which is the amount 


DLER], are correct, that during the last 8 years in which we 
have attempted to regulate the price of cotton 

the loan value on it, the price has been the lowest in any 
8-year period since the Nation has raised cotton, or 
which there is any record since 1831. 


nations to send into this country $2 worth of their own agri- 
cultural products in direct competition with the farmers of 
this Nation. I do not believe that the farmers of this coun- 
try are willing to be put into a legislative strait jacket under 
the guise or the promise that they are to be given some 
financial help in the form of a Federal subsidy. I believe 
the farmers of the country want to be let alone. If we pre- 
serve the American market for the American farmer, then, 
in my judgment, the wise thing to do would be to place a 
subsidy upon American farm products sold to other countries 
and preserve the best market in the world, the American 
market, the home-consumption market, for the American 
farmers. This will help American agriculture. Thomas Jef- 
ferson once said, If we must ask Washington when to sow 
and when to reap, we will soon want bread.” [Applause.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot follow the logic of my colleague 
from Michigan. He said that the Farm Bureau is against 
this bill because it was not drastic enough. He said that 
the farm Grange is against it because it is too drastic. He 
also wants us to believe that this bill and the actions of this 
Congress heretofore on farm legislation have increased costs 
to the consumer. Still he will say that farm products are 
the lowest they have been in a number of years. I cannot 
quite understand the logic of his argument. 

If one farm organization says it is too drastic and the 
other farm organization, which is supposed to have an equal 
amount of knowledge on farm problems, says that it is not 
drastic enough, then I think that it is just about right and 
what the farmers and the consumers of this country need. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
make this title conform to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 46, line 
8, before the word “or”, insert “plant disease.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment 
in conformity with an amendment already adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Ce pago 53; une.€, 
after the word “referendum”, insert “, by secret ballo 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike a the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, on taking stock of this bill I am just won- 
dering how those of us from farm districts who are penalized 
by its provisions are going to answer an already overburdened 
constituency. For instance, in my State where we have 
farmers who have gone from the tobacco fields to relief roll 
several questions come up. He pays a little more for his 
flour, if he can buy any; he pays a little more for tobacco, if 
he can get a plug of tobacco to chew; he pays a little more 
for his rice, if he can buy any; and corn, what is he going 
to do about that? If he gets any to feed his chickens he 
will pay one-third more a bushel for it; yet, by the provisions 
of this bill he himself is thrown out of producing tobacco. 

Cannot our committee deliberate a little longer on this 
bill and bring out one that will relieve the farmers of 
America? It seems to me that the thing to do is for the 
House to recommit this bill and let the committee bring 
back another bill, one more fair, one less sectional. 

The cost of living is already advancing. How about you 
gentlemen from the manufacturing districts? Here is the 
farm bill coming along making your constituents pay more 
for the shirts they wear, more for the tobacco they chew, 
more for the things they eat. On the other hand, you 
gentlemen who take land out of cotton cannot raise eggs on 
it, you cannot raise butter on it. So, what are you going to 
do, my friends? 

I wonder if the philosophy of this bill is not contrary to 
the fundamental laws of supply and demand; if we are not 
going far afield from it. I am wondering if the bill will not 
be a detriment to the American people and defeat the very 
intent of Congress. I am wondering, when so many of our 
people are hungry, desire flour to eat, desire corn flakes to 
feed their children, if it would not be a better policy to have 
unlimited production and let the W. P. A. buy up this surplus, 
process it, and give it to the hungry of the land rather than 
to open up the markets of America for foreign raised and 
processed farm products. We have a large relief load in 
America. Many are hungry, and yet in this bill you would 
curtail production of the vital necessities of life. This bill is 
wrong. Adequate farm relief can ke approached from an 
angle more sane and more perfect. 

I am wondering if our philosophy is not wrong. Why can 
we not give larger benefit payments to the men who till their 
farms rather than putting compulsion on them? Why can 
we not produce wheat and corn nearly in keeping with the 
demand of our hungry mouths and devise some scheme 
whereby our acres could be tilled, our hungry fed, and the 
farmer benefit by payments? Let him be permitted to elect 
to grow in our free democracy such things from the breast of 
Mother Earth as the Almighty has devised that the farmer 
may grow. Are we not going a little far afield when we un- 
dertake to pick out two, three, or five commodities in our 
Nation and disregard entirely the consumers of our Nation? 
This bill is class legislation; it is sectional, and may defeat 
its own purpose of farm relief. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, JONES, Mr. Chairman, this section involves practi- 
cally the same principles that some of the other sections 
cover and I wonder if we cannot agree on limiting the 
debate? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have an amendment or 
two. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on part 3, the wheat section, and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 50 minutes and I mean the part only 
in reference to wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, we had 50 minutes to finish up on the tobacco sec- 
tion. I think 1 hour is not too much time in which to dis- 
cuss wheat. 

Mr. JONES. I will amend my request and make it not 
to exceed 1 hour, which I hope the Members will not take. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] asks unanimous consent that all debate on amend- 
ments to part 3 close in 1 hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
make this part conform to the similar provisions in the 
other parts of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending which 
was offered prior to the speech made by the gentleman from 
Florida, that amendment having been offered by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Jones], chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The question the Chair put to the House a 
moment ago, as I understood it, did not comply exactly with 
the request made by the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I understood that his request covered all amend- 
ments with reference to wheat in section 3 only. 

Mr. JONES. That is in part 3. 

Mr. RANKIN. The question as put by the Chair covered 
all of part 3. 

Mr. JONES. The other commodities are in other parts of 
the same title, so the request covered only part 3, which has 
to do with wheat. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is there anything else in part 3 except 
wheat? Is cotton included in that section? 

Mr. JONES. No; cotton is in part 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 54, line 20, after the word 
“prescribe,” insert “and shall be covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury of the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when any group of people representing be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent of the people receive for their wages 
only 9.4 percent of the national income there is something 
wrong. The national income of all for 1936 was $63,799,000,- 
000. The farm income was approximately six billion, or 9.4 
percent of the whole. No one will say that the labor is not 
as hard and the hours longer than any other kind of labor. 

In the more prosperous days agriculture received 20 per- 
cent of the national income. 

All last week we heard much talk from this floor from 
those who are opposed to any kind of farm legislation now 
or any other time. Whenever any remedy is proposed for the 
farmer they get excited and full of fears, afraid they will hurt 
the farmer or infringe on his constitutional rights. Others 
offer advice that certain provisions might invalidate the bill. 
I presume that some opponents of the bill would be greatly 
perturbed, indeed, if the bill should be invalidated by the 
courts after passage. 

We heard their applause in this body when announcement 
came that the A. A. A. had been invalidated, and, judging 
from that, we know how greatly disappointed they would be if 
this bill should meet the same fate. 
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Although a referendum is provided, they assume that the 
farmer does not know what he wants. They fear he will vote 
against his own interest. As the referendum is taken an- 
nually, it should be considered that after any year’s trial the 
program could be discontinued on any one of the farm 
crops—cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn, rice. 

The part referring a vote could be made, with slight changes 
in the wording, directory instead of mandatory, relieving 
all the issue about the legality of the referendum. The re- 
sult would be the same. So long as we have the present 
Secretary of Agriculture we know that he would not want to 
force a program unless the farmers wanted that program as 
shown by some test of sentiment recorded. 

Ah, my friends, it would be a terrible calamity if the 
farmer should be given power to regulate production accord- 
ing to the views of some of my colleagues. In almost every 
branch of farming pools and voluntary control by the ma- 
jority of farmers has been in vogue in patchwork over the 
Nation and all eventually failed because the whole Nation 
could not be reached in the program. 

If controlled production is a bad thing, then why do other 
lines of business practice it? It is the secret of success of the 
other side of the business world. What factory product suf- 
fers with overproduction to such an extent that a farmer 
can buy it at half the cost of production? 

Not only is production carefully estimated, but in addition 
to that price fixing in violation of law goes on and on in 
spite of all the antitrust statutes. Enforcement is well-nigh 
impossible. 

If all other business proceeded as blindly and extrava- 
gantly in overproduction as the farm business, then he could 
buy what he needs for a little or nothing and all business 
would be on a parity. In that case the farmer would not 
need the present proposed remedy. He is the only man as 
a group who says to all people when he buys, “What is your 
price?” and when he sells he says, “What will you give me?” 
He has nothing to say about either end of the transaction. 

The maker of the factory product controls both the quan- 
tity and the price. Such control is the only defense that the 
farmer can use in self-defense. If a merchant bought more 
than he could sell he would go broke. If a factory continued 
to make more than it could sell it would soon close down. If 
an individual bought more than he could eat, wear, or use he 
would be extravagant. Yet our friends who want the farmer 
to feed and clothe the world for nothing think it the wise 
thing to do for the farmer to deplete his soil, work his chil- 
dren to death, deny himself all the luxuries of life that others 
enjoy, and, like the ox in his stall, be content with his humble 
lot and have his consolation in the theory that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

The farmers want to do business like other business people. 
They want organized production. Other business can and 
does organize and control production. The farmer cannot, 
and the Government agency is the only means by which he 
can do so. They say it is bad if the minority after a refer- 
endum has to pay a tax for overproduction. If penalties 
must come from overproduction, what does it matter to whom 
it is paid? 

By overproduction he drew down penalties on his own 
head and all his neighbors’. By raising tobacco year after 
year in such quantities that it would not pay the freight to 
market for a year’s work he was heavily penalized for over- 
production. There is no escape from a penalty for overpro- 
duction, whether the Government collects one or not. 

Each year the farmer is the only man who must gamble 
on price and production and grope in the dark as to what his 
course should be as to production. 

Other business sits at the council table and by the use of 
all expert advice available agree on a course of action. 

The farmer sits alone without advice or compass to charter 
his business for the year. 

Some say that Congress has no right to control produc- 
tion. When we prohibit prison-made goods in interstate 
commerce we thus limit production indirectly. 
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No one questions the right of Congress to fix tariff rates 
and they could be such that it would practically destroy 
production on some articles. Even though it be bad policy 
no one questions the validity of tariff laws. 

Every tariff law enacted was intended to affect production. 
Let me illustrate how a plan for a fixed price by the factory 
often has but little relationship with production. 

The average price for tobacco as a whole in 1929 was 18.3 
cents. In 1932 the price fell to 10.5 cents. 

At the same time the retail price of cigarettes advanced 
from $6 per thousand to $6.85 per thousand. 

The farmers lost one hundred and seven million in this 
price slump and the tobacco companies made an increased 
profit of twelve million in the same time. I know of no law 
te make the company pay more money. Their only rebuke 
for overproduction is to pay the sacrifice price, assuming that 
a hint to the wise is sufficient. This bill provides a method of 
regulated production in line of consumption to save this enor- 
mous waste and penalizing the farmer for his shortsighted- 
ness. 

Economic scarcity is not recommended by anybody. Eco- 
nomic sufficiency without waste is the desired end. Waste- 
ful overproduction in any business is disastrous. 

While synthetic friends may shed crocodile tears about lost 
liberty under controlled production I do not know that the 
farmer will regret some of his lost privileges. 

He has had the privilege of being the goat with unorgan- 
ized production in competition with organized price-fixed 
production in other lines. 

When 3 percent of the people get possession of 97 percent 
of the wealth of the Nation we want to have the privilege 
of providing a system for a better distribution of the earn- 
ings. 

To those who weep, wail, and gnash their teeth at the 
thoughts of regimentation or surrender of individual initia- 
tive we ask, What have you done to prevent a system from 
continuing to take too heavy a toll from those who earn 
their living by the sweat of their brow and permitting a sys- 
tem to be established that drains all the earnings of all the 
people into the unequal division of a small minority receiving 
97 percent of the gain in wealth? 

Organized labor has had some success in getting a fair 
share of its earnings. The farmer wants the same privilege. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Corres of Nebraska: In title II, 
strike out part 3, relating to marketing quotas on wheat. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment I have offered strikes out the objectionable part of this 
bill pertaining to wheat. It strikes out the compulsory mar- 
keting-quota features. It strikes out the un-American pen- 
alty provision. 

All the benefits the wheat farmer will be able to obtain 
under this bill are those under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, which my amendment will not 
impair. The amendment which I have just offered strikes 
out the marketing quotas and penalty provisions and will 
not eliminate any of the benefits that the farmer might 
otherwise obtain. It eliminates only the compulsory control 
features embodied in marketing quota and penalty pro- 
visions. 

I would like to quote from a letter from the National 
Grange to all Members of Congress under date of No- 
vember 30: 


In the opinion of the National Grange both House and Senate 
bills should be referred back to the committee and stripped of 
their compulsory features. In planning a long-time program for 
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agriculture we should not begrudge the time or patience that is 
necessary to make it sound, workable, and constitutional. 

My amendment strikes out the compulsory provisions and 
referendum, which is of questionable constitutionality. The 
quota provisions in this bill could force every farmer who 
raised in excess of his quota to place in storage his surplus 
production and hold it off the market. What can these 
tenant farmers and the small landowners do who have no 
storage facilities to store their wheat? What difference does 
it make whether that wheat is stored in Bill Jones’ granary 
on the farm or whether it is in the terminal elevators 
destined for export trade? It is in the showcase. It is a 
part of the visible supply. 

Mr. Chairman, if the farmers are forced to hold this wheat 
from the market under penalty through the compulsory fea- 
ture of the bill, many will probably lose their wheat because 
there are very few who are able to store their wheat on the 
farm without its deteriorating. If the farmer sends it to a 
terminal elevator for storage he must retain ownership and 
that will cost him about 12 cents per bushel per year. What 
difference will it make on the price whether that wheat be- 
longs to the farmer or whether he sells it in the normal 
course of trade and it belongs to someone else? 

It will have no beneficial effect on the market. There is 
nothing in this bill which is going to maintain the price of 
wheat. Payments will be made to wheat farmers under the 
Soil Conservation Act. We anticipate approximately $500,- 
000,000 will be distributed under that act. Any additional 
funds must be provided from new revenue by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and appropriations made by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. However, the prospects are not very 
good that additional payments will be made. Consequently, 
do you believe the wheat farmers of the United States will be 
satisfied to get a compulsory control bill when they are ex- 
pecting something worth while? You cannot force farmers 
who sell in excess of their quota to pay a penalty of 15 
cents per bushel. That is a confiscatory tax. The wheat 
farmer wants a fair price and his fair share of the national 
income, but marketing quotas and penalties will not give 
them to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope those who are opposed to compul- 
sory control and those who are eager to provide a voluntary 
and a workable plan will support this amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to strike out the compulsory features of the 
wheat section of the bill we are now discussing. 

We simply must do something of significance for the 
wheat farmers of this country. Wheat is now growing on 
57,000,000 acres, There will ordinarily be sown next spring 
23,000,000 acres, or a total of 80,000,000 acres for the 1938 
crop. At an average of 124 bushels to the acre, this means 
a billion bushels of new wheat in sight next year. We shall 
carry over more than 200,000,000 bushels, so that the first 
of next July we shall face a total supply of a billion and a 
quarter bushels. 

The wheat farmers of the country are expecting some- 
thing will be done to control and stabilize this important 
crop. My colleague, the gentleman from Nebraska, says, 
“What difference does it make? It will be in the showcase, 
anyway.” The difference is that íf the marketing quotas 
are retained in the bill and go into effect the farmers will 
know that they can get fair prices for what they can sell. 
Measures must be taken to cut down acreage, and we must 
cut it down if we maintain anything like parity prices. 

The quantity of wheat consumed today varies very little 
from year to year. Human stomachs are inelastic. Bread 
is the cheapest food that can be bought. It is the cheapest 
thing on the market. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. FERGUSON. When does the quota go into effect? 
The gentleman states the quota will reduce production. 
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When does it go into effect, after the crop is planted, or 
before? 

Mr. PIERCE. After; that is, it will not go into effect in 
time to change the 1938 crop, but it will go into effect next 
fall and will control the 1939 crop. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My understanding of the bill has been 
that the quota cannot be put into effect until May, after the 
crop is planted. 

Mr. PIERCE. It will not affect the 1938 crop, but it will 
affect the 1939 crop. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Regardless of the year, it does not go 
into effect until after the crop is planted? 

Mr. PIERCE. No; but if we pass this bill now, it will be 
proclaimed in November, and they will start establishing the 
quotas in May, as the gentleman states. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the gentleman anticipate this, re- 
gardless of what the prospects are? 

Mr. PIERCE. If we have on hand a billion bushels of wheat 
next year with no place to put it and no place for it to go, 
and with no foreign market, then it is time we should com- 
mence to curtail production. This curtailment can and will 
take place in 1939 if this bill is allowed to pass at this time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The gentleman makes the definite state- 
ment it will go into effect. 

Mr. PIERCE. I will admit freely the amount of money in 
prospect is nowhere near enough to afford the farmer a rea- 
sonable benefit payment for his wheat. The present authori- 
zation will give him a dollar to a dollar and a half an acre, 
or about 12 cents a bushel. It ought to be something like 25 
cents. In the committee I favored a processing tax of 20 
cents, which would mean about one-third of a cent additional 
on a loaf of bread, but would afford the farmer something 
like 25 cents a bushel as a reward for complying with the 
program. I think that is about the program we should have 
had. However, as it is now, the best thing we can do is to 
pass this bill as it is, with the compulsory features in it. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman represents a western wheat- 
growing district. 

Mr, PIERCE. I do. 

Mr. LEAVY. So do I. Would it not be infinitely better 
for our wheat growers if they were permitted to produce for 
the domestic market on a program of cost of production, and 
if then the surplus were handled as an exportable surplus 
based upon world market prices, then if they were given the 
compulsory program which is submitted here? 

Mr. PIERCE. It may be possible we shall have sometime 
a cost-of-production program, but that is not in this bill, nor 
in prospect. 

Mr. LEAVY. Is there any reason we should not have it 
now? 

Mr. PIERCE. It is not possible for us to obtain it at this 
time. 

[Here the gavel felll 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Corres]. The gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Pierce], who has just addressed the 
committee, has told us this bill will not go into operation 
for the wheat crop of 1938. I take it the gentleman is cor- 
rect; in fact, I agree with him, it will not go into effect. 

Mr, PIERCE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman states we 
are about to have a billion-bushel crop, with the possible 
supply running much higher than a billion bushels, yet with 
less than 700,000,000 bushels needed for domestic consump- 
tion and for export. The gentleman says the bill is not going 
into effect until 1939. 

Mr. PIERCE. On the 1939 crop. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. This means the wheat 
farmers of the United States will, possibly, get the lowest 
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price they have ever received for their 1938 crop because of 
the large supply. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. No; I am sorry, I cannot, 
my time is so short. 

If we are to have any protective program for the wheat 
farmer it should go into effect immediately, because we 
have about 250,000,000 bushels more wheat in this country 
today than we can consume during the next 12 months. 

The price has been sinking from $1.32 a bushel on wheat 
down to 60 cents a bushel on certain grades. Unless a world 
demand is created to buy the wheat surplus we have in this 
country between now and the next harvest, we will probably 
see 25-cent wheat in the United States again. So by put- 
ting through this legislation which makes control effective 
in 1939, you are doing nothing for the wheat farmers of this 
country. As you know, I am opposed to compulsory control 
of wheat or any other commodity. The wheat farmers of 
this country do not want compulsory control. We did not 
have a single wheat farmer or a single wheat representative 
appear before our Committee on Agriculture in favor of com- 
pulsory control; in fact, the members of the committee from 
wheat sections during the first 2 weeks of the deliberations 
of our committee opposed compulsory control of wheat, but 
it crept into the bill after the beginning of our special ses- 
sion of Congress. Now, why give the farmers something they 
do not want or something they are not asking for? All they 
are interested in is securing fair, decent prices for their 
wheat. Instead of giving them parity prices, this legislation 
permits the accumulation of such large surpluses as will 
depress the price of wheat rather than increase the price and 
give them cost of production or parity. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. As I understand the gentleman’s argument, 
he is for a high tariff and always has been. Will the gentle- 
man explain to me, with a high tariff, how he expects to be 
able to increase his world market? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I can tell the gentleman 
this: The American people have purchased around 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat during this year from foreign countries. 
This is wheat that was brought in here and with a duty paid 
on it, due to this administration’s program of scarcity. As 
to going into the general details of the tariff with the gentle- 
man, I will be very pleased to take that up with him and 
discuss it at length later. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, It might be well for my colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook! to look up and see how Japan has ex- 
panded its world markets in face of all the tariffs imposed 
by the countries of the world. You expand your markets by 
making a better product and selling it at a lower price or by 
cutting costs. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Apparently the gentle- 
man from Michigan is interested in providing a market in 
the United States for commodities produced in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska will prevail. The type of legislation to give 
wheat farmers cost of production or parity prices should 
be in the form of a legislative proposal which will aid them 
in the disposal of their surplus in the world market. The 
compulsory control provisions of the bill before us will surely 
destroy the world market and pile up huge quantities of 
wheat in this country to further depress the price. 

If the amendment to strike compulsory control is adopted, 
the wheat farmers will receive the same benefits under a 
voluntary program as provided in the Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have taken the floor 
on this farm bill. I represent a district that is probably in 
the first 10 in the Nation in the production of wheat. I have 
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counties that in years past have produced more wheat in a 
single county than half the States in the United States. I 
have tried to sell myself on this marketing quota for wheat, 
but try as I will, I can find no single benefit that can be 
derived from it for my wheat farmers. 

In the first place, the argument that the imposition of a 
quota will reduce production is absurd. The Secretary does 
not impose the quota until the acreage is already planted. 
The wheat is planted and then on May 15, if the Secretary 
of Agriculture has previously determined, we have more 
wheat than we can consume and export, he says, “You made 
a mistake and planted too much wheat and now the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is going to impose a penalty on you for 
planting that wheat.” 

How is this penalty arrived at? I took my slide rule and 
made the necessary calculations to find out how the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture arrived at a conclusion under this quota 
basis, and finally taking the 10-year average of the acreage 
in Oklahoma, I determined that approximately four and a 
half million acres would be assigned to that State. Figuring 
our State average at 11.5 bushels, I find that our normal pro- 
duction would be 51,000,000 bushels. If you reduce this by 
the 20 percent anticipated, it gives us a quota of 40,000,000 
bushels. The national crop is now at 990,000,000 bushels. 
Therefore, according to the advocates of this bill, the quota 
would be in effect, and this year in Oklahoma we would have 
22,286,000 bushels of wheat subject to a penalty of 15 cents 
per bushel. 

You may say that the farmers of Oklahoma should pay 
this $3,342,000, which would be the amount of the penalty. 
If he does not desire to pay the penalty, he has the choice of 
storing the wheat. You cannot store wheat on the farm, you 
have to send it to the elevator, and what is the cost of stor- 
ing wheat? One cent a bushel a month, and if he carries it 
over to the next crop, as he undoubtedly would have to do if 
the quota were in effect, he would be taxed 12 cents storage 
on his carry-over. 

He has a choice of a 15-cent penalty or a cent a month 
storage. How a Congress can consider this quota, which 
is an admission of the fact that you are penalizing the 
farmer, taxing him into keeping his surplus, as something 
that would raise the price of wheat after the experience 
of the Farm Board, I cannot understand. It is recognized 
by the Department of Agriculture the day that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture invokes the quota that a surplus exists. 
If it is on his farm, it is there, if it is in the elevator, it is 
there, held over the market, to depress the price, and the 
wheat farmers of my district would not be in favor of this 
legislation. I am glad to have had this opportunity to sup- 
port the very intelligent amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Corres], that strikes out all of the 
quota provisions in reference to wheat in this bill. With 
that out of the bill the fact that they attempt to regulate 
freight rates, the fact that they attempt to extend the ac- 
tivities of the Surplus Commodities Corporation, makes it a 
good bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I rise in support of the amendment of my col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. Corr! to strike out the com- 
pulsory provisions of the bill as they apply to wheat. Last 
year at the windup of the session our committee had had 
under consideration a bill which was a white mule, just like 
the compulsory features of this bill happen to be. White 
mules you know according to tradition are not supposed to 
die from natural causes. In some way or other that mule 
was led around the block and brought back with a few spots 
of paint on it and sold as a paint mule, without possessing 
any advantages over the mule when not painted. The white 
mule was turned down for various faults and defects this 
same year some time ago, and now we are buying a painted 
mule with service-connected disability that happens to be 
that identical white mule, though with a few spots of paint 
on it, and it has been given a part in what would otherwise 
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have been a reasonably though temporarily successful piece 
of farm legislation, and without adding other than a white 
mule of another color to it. 

Mr. Chairman, a peculiar situation exists at this moment. 
In discussing the penalty provisions of this bill, it happened 
to be my province the other day to call the attention of the 
House to the many new gymnastics essential for Congress 
to go through to put the quota provisions into effect. First 
of all, Congress has to take off its hide, something that is 
part of it, its power to regulate commerce, to make these 
quota provisions apply. It delegates this power of which it 
cannot divest itself to the Secretary of Agriculture. That is 
the first thing and we know Congress cannot do that. We 
then do a cartwheel or something by attempting to divest 
ourselves of a power which we do not have, and then attempt 
to vest that nonextant power in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, permitting him under certain conditions and following 
certain trends—trends, mind you, undefined—to indulge in 
legislation which affects the control of production, arriving 
at exactly the same unconstitutional end complained of by 
the Supreme Court when it reviewed and finally nullified the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Let us not kid ourselves, when we drift from the position 
which this Nation has occupied for years under a represen- 
tative government into a condition where we lapse into 
autocratic and bureaucratic control, which we must do if 
we follow the quota provisions set up in this bill. We are 
by our action here today under the quota provisions of this 
bill instituting a process which will result in dooming repre- 
sentative government. Thomas Jefferson said not so long 
ago, and it appears in the Kentucky Resolutions, something 
which had to do with the present-day citizen’s view with 
reference to what might be termed too implicit confidence 
in our public men. He said: 

It would be a dangerous delusion were a confidence in the men 
of our choice to silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism; free govern- 
ment is founded in jealousy; not in confidence. It is jealousy, 
and not confidence, which prescribes limited constitutions, to 
bind down those whom we are obliged to trust with power, Our 
Constitution has, accordingly, fixed the limits to which, and no 
further, our confidence may go. In questions of power, then, let 
no more be heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution. 

I make no unnecessary plea as to the patently unconsti- 
tutional provisions of this bill. Every member of this House, 
be he layman or lawyer, applying casual attention of his 
mind to the question, is bound to be confronted with the 
facts. Mr. Chairman, I can see no reason why Members of 
Congress from the sections which produce cotton, wheat, 
field corn, rice, and tobacco should vote to retain the com- 
pulsory quota provisions of this bill. 

By so doing they are not jealous in the protection of the 
liberty of their farmer constituents and evince a willingness 
to saddle them with a useless white mule. A white mule 
who has been colored and whose only contribution would be 
his doubtful beauty and whose defects are known even to 
past generations who have discarded him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, the district which I represent 
produces more wheat than any other congressional district 
in the country. It has produced as much as 140,000,000 
bushels of wheat in a single year. I have given a great deal 
of thought and study to the problem of wheat, and, in its 
essentials, it is the same as the cotton problem because in 
the case of each commodity you have one in which the price 
is based upon the world price, influenced by world supply, 
and yet you have the producers of those commodities buying 
in a market which is very largely a protected one. 

I think the logical and fair solution in the case of each 
of these commodities is to frankly recognize the fact that 
we cannot protect them under our tariff system, that the 
producers thereof are discriminated against because of our 
tariff system, and that we should pay a subsidy out of the 
Federal Treasury, raised preferentially through a processing 
tax on the commodities involved, in order to equalize the lack 
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of tariff protection. I think that is the soundest program 
that has been offered for both wheat and cotton. I do not 
believe it is sound to attempt to restrict our production of 
either of these commodities to the basis of domestic con- 
sumption. To do so in the case of cotton would be ruinous, 
and to do so in the case of wheat would involve adjustments 
which at the best would be extremely hard to make, and which 
would have repercussions in other lines of agricultural pro- 
duction because it would require a shifting of acreage to 
other crops. 

I have found it very difficult to support a measure which 
included any provision for marketing quotas, yet I have asked 
myself this question a great many times since the matter of 
marketing quotas has been under discussion: “What will we 
do in this country in connection with the wheat problem the 
first time we have 1,027,000,000 bushels of wheat as a year’s 
total supply?” ‘That is what we are going to have. It is al- 
most inevitable. We will probably have it next year. We 
will certainly have it the year following, unless we have a 
crop failure or a yield very much below normal. When we 
reach that stage of supplies, it is my opinion that the farmers 
of this country will be demanding something a great deal 
more drastic than a provision for marketing quotas. I know 
that many farmers in my district at this time are opposed to 
what they refer to as compulsory control. I do not know 
whether they have in mind marketing quotas or whether 
they have in mind some compulsory control over production, 
but I am very firmly of the opinion that whenever we reach 
that stage where our total supply is over 1,000,000,000 bushels, 
with a price level that will inevitably follow a supply that 
large, my farmers are going to favor marketing quotas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope] has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time, not to make any speech, not to voice any opinion, but 
to put a few questions out on the air, so to speak, because 
there may be others like myself who are open-minded on 
this subject and wish to be enlightened. 

First of all, I am sure there are many, like myself, who 
do not believe, as a philosophy, in an economy of scarcity. 
But even admitting that we are facing a condition and not 
a theory, even admitting that it may be necessary to adopt 
an economy of scarcity to meet the condition at the time, 
here are some of the questions that we wonder about: 

First of all, the practicality of a national election—and 
that is what it is—on wheat, on corn, on cotton, on rice, 
and on tobacco. A day or two ago I raised the question 
on the floor as to such an election. Would it be held locally, 
that is, two or three communities together? Would those 
communities be bound by the result and other communities 
not be bound? The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Leavy] asked the question, and he was told by the chair- 
man of the committee that there would be national elec- 
tions, the farmers of Maryland, our neighbors, for instance, 
being bound by what the farmers of Kansas and Texas voted. 
Is that wise? Some of us would like to know. 

Also, we would like to know, assuming the bill is passed, 
how can you store grain on farms under seal? Is an in- 
spector going to put his seal on every slat of a corncrib or 
on every board of a wheat bin? How can that proposition 
be worked out practically? 

Lastly, are we wise in passing farm legislation that is not 
definitely, intimately, and delicately geared with legislation 
affecting tariffs, wages, and hours? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is my maiden observation on the pend- 
ing farm bill, but may I suggest, even though it is unpleasant 
to suggest it, that history runs in deadly parallels. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, irrespective of the merit or lack of 
merit of his amendment, is very essentially right when he 
says that whether you impound this wheat on the farm or 
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in terminal elevators, or any other place, it will be in the 
so-called national showcase, or reflected in the visible sup- 
ply, and will have a tremendous overhanging effect on the 
market. 

Stop thinking of wheat for a moment as so many wheat ber- 
ries, and think of it in terms of flour. I used to be a baker. 


I always thought of wheat in terms of flour. Five bushels 
of wheat to a barrel of flour. One billion bushels of wheat, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, or Kansas City elevator. 


200,000,000 barrels of flour. Three hundred 1-pound loaves 
to the barrel. Sixty billion loaves of bread. That is the 
way this wheat crop appeals to me. 

Now, look at the parallel. Under Herbert Hoover we had 
the so-called Farm Board. They were given authority to 
go out and buy and sell wheat. They finally impounded 
245,000,000 bushels of wheat. We are still liquidating that 
Board and trying to collect for wheat which it sold abroad. 
Divide that by 5 and it indicates the number of barrels 
of flour that the Farm Bureau controlled. Every time a flour 
salesman came into our place of business I said, “For how 
much can I get a barrel of flour or a thousand barrels or 
5,000 barrels for 90-day or 120-day or 180-day delivery?” 
Do you know what he would say? He would say, “You tell 
me what the Farm Board is going to do and I will tell you 
what flour will be worth 90, 120, or 180 days from now.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture has authority to suspend the 
quotas. This means that while this wheat in the Wheat 
Belt farm, which is translated in terms of flour, may be 
stored on the farm or in elevators it is a threat and holds 
things in suspense. The overhanging supply helps determine 
the price wheat will bring. Under the Farm Board, the 
Board had authority to say when wheat should be released 
for the market. Under the pending bill, it is the Secretary 
of Agriculture who determines and suspends quotas. There 
is the parallel so far as overhanging supply is concerned. 

You must think of the consumer back home who eats 
bread. This wheat, if processed into flour, would provide 
about one and one-third loaves of bread per day for every 
man, woman, and child in this country; certainly not too 
much, Put up the price too high, and what happens? They 
will go to macaroni and spaghetti made out of durums and 
semolinas; they will go to potatoes; they will go to sweet- 
potatoes. After a while your demand begins to recede, and 
then your price begins to go down. The overhanging supply 
is therefore a potent factor in determining the price of 
wheat, whether it is stored in John Jones’ barn or in a 
That is 


' what is going to determine ultimately what price the wheat 


is going to bring, and it is only proper that the Committee 
should have this parallel recalled as it proceeds to vote on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapsworTH] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, not long ago I would 
have been astounded had I been told that within my life- 
time, the Congress of the United States would pass legisla- 
tion inflicting a penalty upon the farmer for selling more 
food than the Secretary of Agriculture said he could sell. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
brings up just one simple question: Is liberty to be banished 
in America? I cannot conceive how any person conscious 
of the provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
can contend that Congress has the power to say to John 
Jones working his own acres that he cannot plant certain 
acreage to a certain crop as best fits his judgment, and that 
he cannot sell more than a certain number of bushels of his 
own produce from his own land save at the expense of 2 
penalty, to be imposed in the form of a tax per bushel 
prohibitive in amount, or a fine, or imprisonment, as was 
attempted under the Potato Act. 

Has Congress the power to do a thing of this sort to the 
farmer living on his own land? If so, then it may say to a 
manufacturer: “You shall not manufacture more than so 
many pairs of shoes.” It may say to a tailoring establish- 
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ment: “You shall not make more than so many suits of 
clothes.” 

If this power is extensible to a farmer under the Constitu- 
tion—and that I deny—but if it is extensible to a farmer 
with respect to his wheat, and his corn, and his cotton, then 
it is extensible to every citizen of the United States who 
produces anything. 

To my mind this bill spells Hitlerism in its fundamentals, 
for under it you propose to say to me: “Despite the fact 
that you are supposed to know what you are doing on your 
own land, we know better than you do; and you shall not 
make your living in the way you want to make it, you must 
do it in the way prescribed by Government.” This is what 
goes on in Germany. The German farmer today—and they 
are but a step ahead of this bill—the German farmer today 
is told what he must plant. He must raise potatoes if the 
Government tells him to, and if he does not raise his pota- 
toes effectively the Government displaces him and puts 
another man on his own land. We are marching in that 
direction with this kind of legislation. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is there not an amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is to strike 
out the title. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan is to perfect the title. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: Page 50, line 9, after the 
word “committee”, insert “not more than one of whom if said 
committee numbers more than two and not more than two of 
whom if said committee numbers more than three and no more 
than three-fifths of whom if said committee numbers more than 
three, shall be members or supporters or vote the ticket of any 
one political party.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. WapswortH] seems to be concerned with the 
question of whether this bill is constitutional. The question 
of the constitutionality of proposed legislation has not here- 
tofore prevented its passage. This House, like the adminis- 
tration, seems to be possessed with the idea that it must do 
something whether the doing be good or ill. During the 
past few years Congress has passed a number of laws which 
were clearly unconstitutional. We have before us others 
which are clearly unconstitutional, which take away the 
power of the States, which give to the Federal Government 
and Federal Departments arbitrary authority over the every- 
day lives of the citizens. We have the legislative “itch” and 
nothing will cure it except the passage of additional laws. 
Enactment of legislation, regardless of its constitutionality, 
its workability, or its practicability, is the rule. We passed 
the capital gains tax legislation and the undistributed prof- 
its tax. We enacted a law giving us the processing tax. 
Millions were illegally collected, have never been refunded 
to the taxpayers and never will be. Still the motto hangs 
on the wall, “Legislate regardless of the consequences.” An- 
other depression, another crisis, some other emergency may 
distract the people’s attention before they catch up with us. 

My amendment is simply an attempt to make this bill, 
after you do pass it, a little less obnoxious to everyone. 

Under the welfare act in our district, Republicans, in fact 
all who wanted to get on welfare, were forced to sign blanks 
which disclosed how much, if anything, they had contributed 
to the Democratic organization since 1932. 

This bill is to be administered by a committee, elected in 
the district, but controlled by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
We do not wish this act to give the same opportunity to 
purchase yotes by a distribution through the Department of 
Agriculture of substantial cash payments or enlargement of 
quotas. This amendment is for the purpose of making it 
possible to have the act legally administered by a non- 
partisan as distinguished from a political committee. The 
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amendment does not require that a Republican be a mem- 
ber of the committee, but I would like to see the law so 
phrased that it would be possible, say, for a Progressive or 
someone who is not a New Dealer, to be a member of the 
committee. 

That is why I offer this amendment. I will say to my 
friend Lucas, from Illinois, who is giving me encourage- 
ment by his smile, he knows what our country over there is. 
He was over there with the soldiers. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman would make a speech if 
I yielded to him. I would say to my friend from Illinois, 
and I know he personally would not take an unfair advan- 
tage, that we would like to have someone on the committee 
who is not a New Dealer, if there are to be more than two, 
The amendment I have offered provides for a nonpartisan 
committee. Is there anything wrong with that? Bear in 
mind, I am not asking to have a Republican put on there. 
I would not think of making that sort of request to anyone 
connected with the administration, but just to have on there 
someone who is not a New Dealer. s 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman would be in favor of 
putting some Jeffersonian Democrats on the committee? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; a Jeffersonian Democrat, or just 
a plain Democrat, but not all New Dealers. New Dealers, 
I have noticed, exclude Democrats as well as Republicans. 
They exclude everyone whose mind does not run along 
with the mind of the administration, that is, except when 
the Supreme Court interferes with their political vote buying. 
It would be only fair where the distribution of public funds 
is involved and where quotas are fixed and the question of 
whether a farmer has conformed or not is to be determined, 
to have those allotments made, those quotas fixed, the ques- 
tion of conformity or nonconformity decided by a fair and 
impartial committee, and that cannot be done and that will 
not be done where the law is administered by those who be- 
lieve in regimentation, the control of the private lives of 
our farmers and their farms by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or his subordinates. 


You Democrats who opposed the packing of the Supreme 
Court and were threatened with political execution, you, if 
any there be, who have set aside your own good judgment 
at the request of some bureaucratic chief or subordinate, 
you who day in and day out, week after week, month after 
month have followed without sign of revolt the orders, not 
only of the President but those issued by the various De- 
partments, and who now find yourselves threatened with 
opposition in the next campaign by the administration or 
spokesmen for it, as some of the Senators who opposed the 
packing of the Court have been threatened, should have the 
situation in mind and for your own self-preservation as well 
as for other reasons, you should oppose this plan to 
strengthen the powers of the various Departments which at 
any moment may turn against and destroy you. 

The arbitrary authority which you helped to create in 
these various Departments and which some looked upon with 
complacency when it was used to defeat Republicans will, in 
the next campaign, be used against men who believe in the 
principles of the Democratic Party and who have long 
served that organization well and faithfully. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
address myself for a few moments to the regimentation 
features of the bill and the pains and penalties to be im- 
posed upon the farmers of this country. 

This seems to be the year when we are celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Constitution 
of the United States. A great many individual liberties are 
guaranteed in that document. There is not a man on this 
floor who does not know that once you begin the regimenta- 
tion of any group in this country it is going to continue, and 
every man here knows from past experience that when you 
pass a bill with a few regimentation features in it, by the 
time the bureaucracy gets through with it, the principle is 
carried to the mth degree. Individual liberty is destroyed. 
You had that experience under the Blue Eagle. The Mem- 
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bers who voted for the N. R. A. never expected they were 
going to impose the penalties and bear down upon the free 
citizens of this country as was done under that act. 

May I illustrate how far these things go when some 
reigning power decides it ought to, for the general welfare, 
regiment its people. It is not so long ago in history that a 
bill comparable to this farm bill was passed and became 
law in Japan. The farmers were regimented down to the 
finest detail. Under that law a person who was assessed a 
hundred pounds of rice was forbidden to build a farmhouse 
exceeding 65 feet long. A farmer assessed 50 pounds of 
rice was held down to a farmhouse 46 feet long. He could 
not have an alcove in that house and the law prescribed that 
he could use only a certain quality of tile on the roof. 

The man who had property assessed at 20 pounds of rice 
was restricted to a thatched roof and he could not have 
even the comfort of a mat on the floor of his house. They 
carried the detail down to the point where they regimented 
the farmers’ wives under that bill and prescribed what they 
could wear. It even prescribed the type of hairpins she had 
to wear. They had to be wooden hairpins. 

In every detail the farmer was regimented. He was regi- 
mented to the kind of clothes he could wear and the kind of 
dishes he could use on his table. What kind of a set-up did 
they have? Did they have a county unit? No; but they 
had almost the same set-up. 

They simply organized the Japanese families into house- 
holds of five or more; then there was a chief who was respon- 
sible to the higher power; in other words, the central au- 
thority. He was comparable to the county agent that we 
find in the pending bill. 

They imposed very drastic penalties in that country, and 
these penalties were all applied to the farmers. They even 
went so far as not only to stop freedom of speech among the 
farmers but they prescribed by law what the farmers could 
not say and prescribed under certain conditions what he must 
say, even to exact words and phrases. Whether that was 
done to get the right answer on a referendum conducted by 
the then secretary of agriculture history does not reveal, 
but the fact remains all of these drastic regulations had a 
certain effect upon the national character of the Japanese. 

Mr. Chairman, our farmers are not going to stand for any 
such regimentation program. It has been tried in past his- 
tory. As the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] just stated, they are doing it now in Germany. 
All through history these things have been tried, and it has 
always meant the destruction of liberty. [{Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


CLASSIFICATIONS FOR WHEAT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I rise to call 
attention again to one provision in the bill if the bill is 
agreed to and becomes law as written. We have section 333, 
which reads: 

£ REGIONAL OR MARKET CLASSIFICATION 

Sec. 333. The provisions of this part shall apply to wheat, but 
the Secretary is authorized after due notice and public hearing 
to interested parties to treat as a separate commodity any re- 
gional or market classification, type, or grade of wheat if he 
finds such treatment necessary in order adequately to effectuate 
the policy of this act with respect to such regional or market 
classification, type, or grade. 

The importance of that provision, which should go even 
further in my estimation, is evidenced by the fact that it is 
not hard spring wheat but the soft winter wheats that create 
the surpluses, if any. The increase alone in the estimated 
production of winter wheat for 1937 is equal to one-third of 
all the spring wheat produced. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s summary as of November shows these figures: 


Wheat, all kinds 
Winter (of above 
(of above) 

8| 


— — — 
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These figures show that normally, spring wheat is some- 
thing over one-third of winter wheat in production. And 
hard spring wheat is the choice flour wheat. But this year, 
although we have a supply above normal on the total of all 
wheat, spring wheat provides less than one-fourth of the 
total supply. They show that while winter wheat is 10 
percent above the average years from 1928 to 1932, spring 
wheat is 16 percent below the 5-year average. 

If a marketing quota is applied to wheat as a whole, the 
burden of the soft wheat surplus will fall in multiplied vio- 
lence on the hard-wheat producers. 

When we have a drought, it is the hard spring wheat that 
suffers. Look at the figures for 1936. While winter wheat 
was down 16 percent from normal, spring wheat as a whole 
was down 55 percent. And durum was down 80 percent. 

The wheat growers in the Dakotas feel that durum should 
be eliminated from the wheat classification as a whole and 
that separate classifications should also be made for other 
wheats according to market and regional trade customs. 

The matter is of national importance. Under the idea of 
the ever-normal granary, what wheat will be put in the 
granary? The surplus of soft wheat or good hard flour 
wheat? There never has been an overproduction of hard 
spring wheat, and in the national interest, it should have a 
separate classification so that the burden of a surplus in the 
soft wheats would not create a desperate shortage. 

As stated by an editorial in the Dakota Farmer: 

To provide the ever-normal granary with bread wheat, its pro- 
duction must not be decreased. 

Five classification have been suggested as proper for allot- 
ment purposes: 

1. Hard, red spring wheat. 

2. Durum wheat. 

8. Hard, red winter wheat. 

4. Soft, red winter wheat. 

5. White wheat. 

I am sure that recognition of these facts prompted the 
inclusion of section 333 in the bill authorizing the Secretary 
to hold hearings and make separate classifications if he 
finds it necessary to effectuate the purposes of the act. 

The people in my section would like to have an amend- 
ment providing that the Secretary shall make the proper 
classifications to treat the different kinds of wheat as sepa- 
rate commodities. The amendment they have suggested 
would direct the Secretary to hold the hearings and make a 
finding. May I ask the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture if he feels section 333 is such that the Secretary will 
take notice of a demand or of a given situation and call these 
hearings in order to make these classifications? 

Mr. JONES. I think so. The objection to putting a 
direction in the bill for him to do that is the fact that 
in many years they will not need it and in other years they 
will. There is no use holding expensive hearings unless 
there is need for the hearings. I am sure the Secretary 
will hold hearings when the need is apparent. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. I believe there is considerable misunder- 
standing about the purposes of this particular part. This 
does not in any way interfere with the normal flow of a 
normal crop of wheat, and does not contain any sort of 
production control. Provision is made in title II for loans. 
Without this part of title III we shall simply have soil con- 
servation plus loans on a reasonable basis when there is 
about to be a price collapse. Only when there are more than 
a billion bushels of wheat on hand, including the production 
from that crop year, can the quotas be effective, and then 
only is less than one-third of the farmers who would be 
subject to such quotas do not favor the imposition of quotas. 

Think back over previous years and recall what a supply 
of a billion bushels means in terms of prices. In 1931 we 
bad in my section of the country a price of 18 cents per 
bushel for wheat. It would not be regimentation if you 


simply provide that when conditions reach such an absurd 
length the farmers, if they wish, may not do more than 
require a grower to hold off the market a certain percentage 
of his production. 
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Right in the Constitution, that they talk about, it is stated 
that Congress shall have the right to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States. You talk about regimentation! When 
you enact a high-tariff system which takes care of the in- 
dustrial wing of this country and then want to link with that 
a provision which will inevitably in the surplus years drive 
us back to 20-cent wheat you provide for regimentation of 
a far worse type than a provision which will enable the 
farmers to get a fair price for their products. I do not want 
to be regimented back to the dark days of 1931 and 1932. 
Do you? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. No, I am sorry; I do not have the time. 

We have here a very mild provision. We have the soil-con- 
servation amendments, which I hope is sufficient to handle 
the whole situation, and I believe it probably will with the 
exception of perhaps 1 year in 10. However, when we reach 
the terrible situation where we have the loans, and we have 
the surplus supplies, and then a bumper wheat crop comes 
along, while we are selling all we can abroad—and we have 
a provision for the use of over $100,000,000 to do this selling 
abroad, even paying losses on such sales—if you vote to strike 
out this title and vote that the farmer must shoulder a 
weight of 20 or 25 cents a bushel, even though two-thirds 
of them want to impose quotas, then, in effect, you vote for 
a kind of regimentation that absolutely wrecks the whole 
farm population of this country. If you join with those who 
believe in the high-tariff system and are unwilling to go 
along with the philosophy even of the man who first advo- 
cated the high-tariff system, then you vote for a result which 
in the bad years will mean another price collapse, with its 
consequent. destruction of farm purchasing power and even- 
tual industrial collapse. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bacon) there were—ayes 42, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prerce: Page 16, line 1, after the 
words “marketing quotas”, insert “and allotment payments.” 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment to 
page 16. We have passed that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. That section has been passed; there- 
fore the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk will report the further amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prerce: Page 44, line 3, strike out 
the words, “marketing quotas” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “allotment payments.” 

Page 50, strike out lines 18 to 25, inclusive. 

Pages 51, 52, 53, and 54, strike out entire pages and insert in 
lieu thereof the following section: 

“Sec. 337. (a) As soon as practicable following the close of each 
marketing year for wheat, the Secretary shall make allotment 
payments with respect to each farm upon which the acreage 
devoted to wheat during such marketing year is not in excess of 
the applicable acreage allotment for the farm: Provided, however, 
That, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
reduced payments may be made for substantial compliance with 
such acreage allotment. The allotment payments shall be at the 
rate of 15 cents per bushel of the normal production of the farm 
acreage allotment of wheat for such marketing year, but in no 
case shall the rate of payment per bushel exceed the amount by 
which the average parity price exceeds the average of prices re- 
ceived by farmers for wheat in the United States during such 
marketing year. 

“(b) The allotment payments provided for in subsection (a) of 
this section shall be made upon such terms and conditions, and 
in such manner, as the Secretary determines will carry out the 
policy of this title. 

“(c) Such payments may be made, subject to the consent of 
the farmer, in the form of wheat, in such amounts as the Secre- 
tary determines are equivalent to money payments at the rates 
set forth in subsection (a) of this section.” 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the only difference between this 
amendment and the Coffee amendment that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oregon provides a 15-cent-per-bushel 
payment to the wheat farmer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not consider that a 
parliamentary inquiry. The Coffee amendment was to strike 
out the title. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Prerce]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota) there were—ayes 77, noes 51. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Corres of Nebraska. 

The Committee again divided and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 85, noes 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Borzau moves that the Committee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
that the Committee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to the 
fact that the Committee has just now taken action which, if 
followed with reference to the other commodities, would 
mean doing away with marketing quotas, and I presume that, 
certainly, if the Members of the House do not want market- 
ing quotas on wheat, they do not want marketing quotas on 
rice, corn, tobaccco, and cotton, because as I gather the feel- 
ing here, there is a stronger sentiment against marketing 
quotas with respect to these other commodities than there is 
with respect to wheat. So I am assuming it will be the 
judgment of the Committee to strike out these marketing 
quotas. 

If this be true there is nothing left in the bill that is not 
already provided for under existing law. 

Bear in mind this bill has three or four different features. 
In the first place, we provide in the first part of the bill for 
certain amendments to the existing soil conservation and 
domestic allotment plan, but also bear in mind that there is 
not a thing that can be done, at least for the 1938 crop, 
under the amendments we propose in this bill that cannot 
be done under existing law. As a matter of fact, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has already submitted to the public the 
1938 soil-conservation and domestic-allotment plan, and they 
tell the Committee that even if we do pass this bill, with the 
soil-conservation features as written into the measure, and 
with the proposed amendment that will be offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], which amendment is 
now pending, and even if that amendment should be adopted, 
there is nothing in the bill, so far as the soil-conservation 
program is concerned, that can be done in 1938 or will be 
done in 1938 that cannot be done or will not be done under 
existing law. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am sorry I cannot yield now. If I get 
more time, I shall be pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

I am offering this motion in all seriousness, and not as a 
pro forma motion. I submit that so far as soil conservation 
is concerned, there is nothing in the bill we need for this 
year. Secondly, we come to the loan provisions. We provide 
for loans, but the loans are not compulsory, and I submit to 
you that under existing law the Surplus Commodity Corpora- 
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tion can make the loans as provided in this bill. So we do 
not need the bill for that purpose. 

What else is there left in the bill? Marketing quotas; and 
you have just taken action striking out the marketing quota 
for wheat, and I presume you will want to do the same thing 
with reference to the other commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this motion not as one opposed to 
a farm program, I am in favor of a farm program; but I 
submit that the Committee on Agriculture, of which I have 
the honor of being a member, has not presented a bill that 
meets the approval of the membership of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] If we strike out the enacting clause here and now, 
rather than waiting 2 or 3 more days to recommit the bill, 
it seems to me the Committee on Agriculture will then know 
the attitude of the Members of the House, and we will go 
back into the committee and will work out a bill on a dif- 
ferent theory and base it upon a different principle. We will 
take the bill introduced by Members on your majority side— 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. E1cHer] and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr, MassincaLeE]—a bill, as I understand 
it, based on a different philosophy. It is a bill based on 
cost of production, and it brings up the parity price, too. As 
a matter of fact, I may say to the gentleman from Texas, 
who just made a suggestion to me, that he ought to be for 
such a program, because I do not know of any program 
which is more in harmony with the result which the gentle- 
man advocated before the committee; and I appeal to you 
cotton people to let us get together on a program that will 
meet the wishes of the American people. The American 
people do not desire this type of program. They want « 
farm program, but they do not want this kind of program; 
and, in view of the fact that everything left in the bill can 
be done under existing law, we are not hurting anybody if 
we knock this bill into a cocked hat and send it back to the 
committee, and I know our committee will find a way of 
bringing back a bill here that will do justice to the American 
farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I am amazed at some of the 
statements of my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. BOILEAU]. 
In the first place, a vote by about one-third of the member- 
ship of the House is not final by any means on an amend- 
ment. [Applause.] The gentleman then follows with the 
statement that there is nothing else in the bill. There is a 
tremendous amount of other things in the bill, even though 
the House should eliminate the wheat quota. In the first 
place, there is a provision for allotting acreage for soil con- 
servation purposes on the tilled acreage basis, which prac- 
tically all the farmers in every section of the country want. 
That would go out, and you see again what a jam we get in 
sometimes when we follow the wishes of a gentleman, like 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bomrau], fine fellow 
though he is, who wants to wreck the bill, because he wants 
a particular thing. They have tried to correlate people who 
want a half dozen different types of bills. What he wants 
is the price-fixing bill. Somebody else wants the domestic- 
allotment plan, and so on, but there are other things in this 
bill. In the second place, we provide the domestic-allotment 
plan may be used. We also provide for the Secretary to 
make applications to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and fight them through for adjustments in the discrimina- 
tion against agriculture in freight rates. Certainly that 
should stay in the bill. We provide for a fund of $125,000,000 
for widening the distribution of farm commodities and their 
products at home and abroad, making it the duty of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use this fund. I think that is 
the most important provision in the bill. [Applause.] 

I believe in the philosophy of selling all of the farm 
products and their commodities, both here and abroad, that 
can be sold at anything like a reasonable price. This bill is 
riven through, if you will turn over to the latter part of it, 
with provisions that stimulate an effort to broaden and widen 
the distribution of farm commodities, and I think that is a 
tremendously important provision. But as a matter of fact 
surely, surely, this Congress that can remember the days of 
1931 and 1932, when the destruction of the purchasing power 
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of farmers brought down the business of America and left 
the smokestacks of industry rusting in idleness, will not be led 
astray by the gentleman from Wisconsin. Are you gentle- 
men, simply because you happen to be in a whim, going to 
vote to destroy any farm bill? The bill suggested by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin can never pass this House at this 
time. The time may come when it can; but when you talk 
about regimentation, when you fix the price and put every- 
body in jail or fine them for selling at a price below the fixed 
price, then you will have to have a tariff as high as Haman, 
and you will have to have a 12-cent tariff on cotton and go 
over, lock, stock, and barrel, to the philosophy that de- 
stroyed the export business of this country. Are you going 
to do that? I do not believe you will. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 

The question was taken, and on a division, demanded by 
Mr. Borieav, there were—ayes 44, noes 142. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time I ask 
that part 4 be read by title, and be inserted in full in the 
Recorp, and be subject to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that part 4 be read only by title, and 
that amendments be offered to any part of the title. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object. Is it the purpose to discuss that and 
have amendments offered this afternoon? 

Mr. JONES. I hope at least to have the perfecting 
amendments offered, but may not vote on any motion that 
may be made with reference to the entire title. I hope to 
get the perfecting amendments disposed of this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title. 

Part IV is as follows: 


Part IV—MARKETING QUOTAS—COTTON 
LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 


Sec. 351. Excessive surpluses and violent fluctuations of supplies 
of cotton on the Nation-wide market are detrimental to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation. Excessive surpluses of such supplies 
destroy the income of cotton farmers, their p power for 
industrial products, and the value of the agricultural assets sup- 
porting the national credit structure. Violently fluctuating sup- 
plies result in excessive prices to consumers and loss of markets 
by farmers. 

In the absence of effective legislation, surpluses of cotton will 
accumulate and violent fluctuation of supplies will occur. 

The general welfare requires that such surpluses and 
fluctuations be minimized; that supplies of cotton adequate to 
meet domestic consumption and export requirements in years 
of drought, flood, and other adverse conditions, as well as in years 
of plenty, be maintained; and that the soil resources of the Nation 
be not wasted in the production of excessive supplies. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of cot- 
ton are such that, without the exercise of Federal powers, farmers, 
individually or in cooperation, cannot effectively prevent the re- 
currence of such surpluses and fluctuations, maintain their in- 
comes in a fair balance with the incomes of individuals other than 
farmers, maintain normal carry-overs of cotton, or provide for the 
orderly marketing thereof. 

The marketing of abnormally excessive supplies of cotton mate- 
rially affects the volume thereof in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, disrupts the orderly marketing of cotton therein, reduces 
the prices for cotton with consequent injury to and destruction 
of such commerce, causes disparity between prices of such com- 
modity and industrial products in interstate and foreign commerce 
with consequent diminution of the volume of such commerce in 
industrial products, and otherwise acutely and directly affects, 
burdens, and obstructs interstate and foreign commerce. The con- 
tinuously operative provisions of this part are necessary in order 
to minimize recurring surpluses and fluctuations in the supplies 
of cotton; to provide for the maintenance of adequate reserve sup- 
plies and further the orderly marketing of cotton; and to maintain 
& fair balance between the incomes of farmers and the incomes 
of individuals other than farmers. The provisions of this part for 
the regulation of marketings by producers of cotton, whenever 
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abnormally excessive supplies thereof exist, are necessary in order 
to maintain an orderly flow of cotton in interstate and foreign com- 
merce under such conditions. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 352. For the purposes of this part 

(a) “Cotton” does not include cotton the staple of which is 
one and one-half inches or more in length. 

(b) “Marketing year” shall be the period from August 1 of one 
year to July 31 of the succeeding year. 

(c) “Total supply” of cotton for any marketing year shall be 
the carry-over at the beginning of such marketing year plus the 
estimated production thereof in the United States during the 
calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 

(d) “Carry-over” of cotton for any marketing year shall be the 
quantity thereof produced in the United States and on hand 
either within or without the United States at the beginning of 
such marketing year, not including any of the production thereof 
in the United States during the calendar year then current. 

(e) “Normal year’s domestic consumption” of cotton shall be 
the yearly average quantity of cotton consumed in the United 
States during the 10 marketing years immediately preceding the 
marketing year in which such consumption is determined, ad- 
justed for current trends in such consumption. 

(f) “Normal year’s exports” of cotton shall be the yearly average 
quantity of cotton produced in the United States and e: 
therefrom during the 10 marketing years immediately preceding 
the marketing year in which such exports are determined, ad- 
justed for current trends in such exports. 

(g) “Normal supply” of cotton shall be a normal year's do- 
mestic consumption and exports, plus 40 percent of a normal 
year's domestic consumption and exports as an allowance for a 
normal carry-over. 

(h) “National average yield” of cotton shall be the national 
average yield per acre of cotton during the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately. preceding the calendar year in which such national 
average yield is used in any computation authorized in this part, 
adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and trends in yields. 

(i) “Normal yield” of cotton for any farm shall be the average 
yield per acre thereof during the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which such normal yield is used 
in any computation authorized under this part, adjusted for ab- 
normal weather conditions and trend in yields. If for any reason 
there is no actual yield, or the data therefor are not available, fot 
any year, then an appraised yield for such year, determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary, shall be used. If, on 
account of drought, flood, insect pests, or other uncontrollable 
natural cause, the production in any year of such 5-year period 
is less than 75 per centum of the average (computed without 
regard to such year), such year shall be eliminated in calculating 
the normal yield per acre. 

(j) “Normal production” of any number of acres of cotton on 
a farm means the normal yield for the farm times such number 
of acres. 

(k) “Actual production” of any number of acres of cotton on a 
farm means the actual average yield for the farm times such 
number of acres. 

(1) “Marketed” shall be the disposition by sale, barter, exchange, 
or gift, or to be so disposed of; and the term “for market“ means 
for disposition in any such manner. 

(m) “Tilled acreage” shall be farm land which is tilled annually 
or in a regular rotation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SUPPLIES AND ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 353. Not later than November 15 in each calendar year the 
Secretary shall ascertain and announce the total supply and the 
normal supply of cotton for the marketing year commencing 
August 1 of such calendar year and shall also ascertain and an- 
nounce the national acreage allotment for the next succeeding 
calendar year. 

NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 354. The national acreage allotment of cotton for any 
calendar year shall be that acreage which the Secretary deter- 
mines will, on the basis of the national average yield for cotton, 
produce an amount thereof adequate, together with the estimated 
carry-over from the marketing year ending in such calendar year, 
to make available a supply for the marketing year commencing in 
such calendar year equal to the normal supply. The national 
acreage allotment for any year shall not be less than 60 percent of 
the average acreage planted to cotton during the 10-year period 
ended December 31, 1932. 


APPORTIONMENT OF NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 355. (a) The national acreage allotment for cotton for each 
year shall be apportioned by the Secretary among the several 
States on the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of 
cotton during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the national acreage allotment is deter- 
mined (plus, in applicable years, the acreage diverted under 
previous agricultural conservation and adjustment programs) with 
adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and trends in 
acreage during the applicable period. 

(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary to the counties and other 
administrative areas in the State. The allotment to any county 
or other local administrative area shall be apportioned annually 
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by the Secretary, through the local committee, among the farms 
within such county or area, on which cotton has been planted at 
least once during the 5 years immediately preceding the year for 
which the allotment is made, so that the allotment of each farm 
shall be a prescribed percentage of the average (during such 
5-year period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage 
shall be the same for all farms in the county or area. The allot- 
ment to any farm on which cotton has been planted during at 
least one of such years shall be that proportion of the farm acreage 
allotment which would otherwise be made which the number of 
such years bears to five. 

(c) Two and one-half percent of the State acreage allotment 
shall be apportioned to farms in such State which were not used 
for cotton production during any of the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which the allotment is made, 
on the basis of land, labor, and equipment available for the pro- 
duction of cotton; crop-rotation practices; and the soil and other 
physical facilities affecting the production of cotton. 

(d) Two and one-half percent of the State acreage allotment 
(plus any amount of the State acreage allotment not appor- 
tioned pursuant to subsection (c)) shall be apportioned in 
such State to owners, cash tenants, and fixed or standing rent 
tenants, operating farms to which an allotment of not exceeding 
15 acres has been made under the apportionment of the allot- 
ment to the county or administrative area. Such additional 
allotment shall be made upon such basis as the Secretary deems 
fair and equitable. 

(e) In determining allotments under subsections (b), (c), and 
(d), the Secretary shall also take into consideration the acreage 
on the farm devoted during such 5-year period to the production 
of any one or more of the following soil-depleting commodities: 
Tobacco, wheat, field corn, and rice. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, if, for 
SIY Tean ] ͤ ].... ON ATONE nA Areago DINTA O 
cotton on the farm during any calendar year is less than 80 
percent of the farm acreage allotment for cotton for such year, 
the farm acreage allotment shall be 25 percent in excess of such 


planted acreage. 
MARKETING QUOTAS 


Sec. 356. Whenever the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton, as of August 1 of any year, exceeds by more than 
15 percent the normal supply thereof for the marketing year 
commencing on that date, the Secretary shall announce such fact 
not later than November 15 of such year, and marketing quotas 
shall be in effect during the marketing year beginning on August 
1 of the next succeeding calendar year with respect to the crop of 
cotton grown in such calendar year. Cotton produced in the 
calendar year in which such 
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AMOUNT OF FARM MERKETING QUOTAS 


Sec. 357. The farm marketing quota for any farm shall be an 
amount of cotton equal to the normal production or the actual 
production, whichever is the greater, of the farm acreage allotment 
for such farm. The penalties provided for in section 360 shall not 
apply to the production of any producer on whose farm the acreage 
planted to cotton does not exceed the farm acreage allotment for 
such farm. 

REFERENDUM 


Sec. 358. Not later than December 15 of any calendar year in 
which an announcement of farm marketing quotas pursuant to the 
provisions of this part has been made the Secretary shall conduct 
@ referendum of all farmers who will be subject to such quotas to 
determine whether they favor or oppose such quotas. If more than 
one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose such 
quotas, the Secretary shall, prior to the end of such calendar year, 
announce the result of the referendum, and upon such announce- 
ment the quotas shall become ineffective. 

ADJUSTMENT OF FARM MARKETING QUOTAS 

Src. 359. (a) If, prior to July 1 in any calendar year, the Secretary 
has reason to believe that the farm marketing quotas announced 
with respect to the crop to be produced in such calendar year will 
prevent a supply of cotton equal to the normal supply from being 
available for marketing during the marketing year commencing in 
such calendar year, he shall cause an investigation to be made with 

thereto, in the course of which due notice and opportunity 
for hearing shall be given to interested persons. If, upon the basis 
of such investigation, the Secretary finds the existence of such fact, 
he shall announce the same forthwith and shall specify such in- 
crease in, or termination of, existing quotas as he finds on the 
basis of such investigation is necessary to make available for mar- 
keting during such marketing year a supply of cotton equal to the 
normal supply. 

(b) If the Secretary has reason to believe that, because of a na- 
tional emergency or because of a material increase in export de- 
mand, any national marketing quota for cotton should be termi- 
nated, he shall cause an immediate investigation to be made to 
determine whether the termination of such quota is necessary in 
order to effectuate the declared policy of this act or to meet an in- 
creased demand arising from such export demand or such emer- 
gency. If, upon the basis of such investigation, the Secretary finds 
that such termination is necessary, he shall immediately announce 
Such finding, and thereupon such quota shall terminate. 
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PENALTIES 

Szc. 360. (a) Any person who markets cotton from a farm in 
excess of the farm-marketing quota and any person who knowingly 
acquires cotton so marketed shall be subject to a penalty of 2 cents 
per pound of the excess so marketed, but not more than one penalty 
shall be collectced with to the same cotton. 

(b) The penalties provided for in subsection (a) of this section 
shall be collected and paid in such manner, at such time, and 
under such conditions (either by requiring returns to be made and 
filed, or by stamps, coupons, tickets, books, tags, or other reason- 
able devices or methods necessary or helpful in securing a com- 
plete and proper collection and payment of such penalties or in 
propeny identifying marketings which are free from penalties) as 

may by regulations prescribe. The penalties pro- 
vided for under subsection (a) of this section shall be collected 
under the direction of the Secretary and shall be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury of the United States. 

(c) The Secretary is hereby authorized to examine such books 
papers, records, accounts, correspondence, contracts, documents, 
and memoranda, the examination of which he has reason to believe 
is necessary to enable him to carry out the provisions of this part 
which are within the control of producers, warehousemen, ginners, 
common carriers, and persons engaged in the business of pur- 
chasing cotton from farmers. 

(d) All information reported to or acquired by the Secretary 
pursuant to this section shall be kept confidential by the De- 
partment, except that such information as the Secretary deems 
relevant may be disclosed in a suit or administrative hearing 
involving the administration of this part. 

PUBLICATION AND REVIEW OF QUOTAS 

Sec. 361. The farm marketing quotas for cotton established for 
farms in a county or other local administrative area shall be made 
available for public inspection and may be reviewed in the manner 
provided in part VI of this title. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 58, line 10, 
strike out the word “five” and insert the word “ten.” 

Page 58, line 19, strike out “five-year” and insert “ten-year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 58, line 18, 
before the word “or” insert “plant disease.” X 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a further committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 63, line 10, after the word “referendum” insert a comma 
and the word “by secret ballot.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a further committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 63, line 5, 
after the period, insert: “The penalties provided for in section 
360 shall not apply to the production of any producer if the pro- 
duction on his farm does not exceed 1,500 pounds of lint cotton.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that is an amendment in 
which a great many Members are interested, who come from 
the cotton States. It is in accord with an amendment here- 
tofore presented in the Bankhead Act by Mr. Doxey. A 
number of Members have expressed an interest in an exemp- 
tion, and this amendment is unanimously reported from the 
committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would the gentleman agree to an amend- 
ment to make that 2,000 pounds? That is only four bales. 
The trouble we had with the old Bankhead bill in the begin- 
ning was that you cut the quota of the small farmer down 
to where he could not make enough money to pay his taxes. 
I think the gentleman ought to agree to make this four 
bales instead of three. 
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Mr. JONES. When you consider the tenants and share- 
croppers, there are 2,300,000 cotton farmers, and when you 
put this exemption at three bales, I think that is as far as 
you can go and have any program. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose you made it four bales, that would 
still make all these individual farmers—I mean the people 
who do the actual work—raise less than 10,000,000 bales. If 
you make this three bales, evidently some of these tenants 
will raise a great deal more than that, and some of these 
men who own small farms and who owe debts on those 
farms and who have interest and taxes to pay cannot do so 
with three bales of cotton. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest that if you do that and de- 
stroy the program, you will find those who grow two or three 
bales much worse off, because you will have a price collapse 
if you do not have some sort of program. I think the com- 
mittee has been quite reasonable in providing 1,500 pounds 
of lint cotton as an exemption. I hope the gentleman will 
not press that matter. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. In addition to that, we have set aside 2½ 
percent of the total State allotment to give additional acre- 
age to any farmer whose acreage does not exceed 15 acres. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the trouble is if the Ford amendment 
should be stricken from the bill when we go back into the 
House, then you would leave this cotton allotted by counties, 
and the poor hill counties, where the farmers live who do 
their own work, would have their county quota cut down and 
the result would be that these small farmers would have 
their individual quotas cut down to where they could not 
raise enough cotton to meet their obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones] has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. I wish 
to offer an amendment to strike out “1,500” and insert 
“2,000.” I desire to address myself to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer the amend- 
ment now? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN to the committee amend- 
ment: In the last line, strike out “1,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“2,000.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment I have 
offered simply means raising the quota of the small farmer 
from three bales of cotton to four bales. I would much pre- 
fer to see it raised to five bales, but I know from the attitude 
of the House that you would not be willing to go that far. 

In offering this amendment, I am not questioning the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I know that committee has done the 
best it could, but I have seen the effects of the first Bankhead 
bill, when they cut the acreage of the small farmers in the 
hill counties to the very minimum. 

They are the men who have always diversified. The small 
farmer has always grown his own corn, or a large part of it. 
He has tried to raise his own hay, his own sorghum, and 
his potatoes and other things on which his family had to live. 
He is the man who ought not be disturbed at all. He is not 
the man who is overproducing cotton. It is the man on the 
large plantations, where they do not plant anything but 
cotton. Under the old Bankhead bill they cut those men, 
those small white farmers, down to where many of them 
could not raise enough cotton to pay their taxes. Many of 
them came to me with tears in their eyes and simply said 
they could not raise enough cotton to pay the taxes on their 
land and the interest on their debts. Many of them lost 
their farms, while the large planters profited at their expense. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I would say the average west 
Texas cotton producer produces at least 25 bales a year, on 
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the average. Would not the gentleman’s amendment tend to 
give the allotment all to the small farmers, and there would 
not be anything left? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it would not. But it would give the 
small white farmer a chance to live. This Government has 
asked these small white farmers to diversify, and now you 
propose to punish them for it. There are other sections of 
the country where they make 25 bales to the mule or the 
family, but as a rule they do not make anything else. Those 
people should not have a right to raise all the cotton, to the 
exclusion of the small white farmers who do diversify. 

I submit that the man who owns his land, who lives on it, 
is worth more to this country, because of the fact that he 
does try to own his home and rear his family and pay taxes 
and maintain the community, than is the Negro tenant or 
the Mexican tenant, who does not try to own anything and 
who raises nothing but cotton. 

I go further than that. This small white farmer, who 
raises a few bales of cotton each year, and who raises his 
own corn, his own hay, his own hogs, chickens, cows, pota- 
toes, peas, and other diversified crops, and who pays his 
taxes and helps to maintain the community, is worth more 
to that community than the large absentee landlord who 
controls thousands of acres of rich land, works it with Negro 
or Mexican tenants, and raises nothing but cotton. They are 
the ones who drew these large payments of $50,000 to $100,- 
000 a year under the old Bankhead bill while the small white 
farmer had his production reduced to where he could not 
survive. 

He is the man who was penalized, and he is the man whose 
battles I am fighting when I ask you to adopt this amend- 
ment to permit him to raise at least four bales of cotton and 
not cut him down to where he cannot live and give it to the 
man with the large plantation that is never operated except 
by tenants, where they grow practically no corn, where they 
grow nothing on which to live, where they never have diversi- 
fied, and probably never will. If we are going to do justice 
to the farmers of the country let us protect those little 
fellows who have been diversifying all the time, doing what 
this Government has asked them to do. Let us not penalize 
aoe by cutting their quotas so low that they cannot make a 

ving. 

Mi CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When the gentleman refers to 2,000 
pounds, under the rules and regulations of the Department 
would that mean 2,000 pounds net or would they shave it 
down? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; that would not be shaved down; that 
is 2,000 pounds of lint cotton. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Was it not shaved down under the 
Bankhead Act? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; but we did not have this provision in 
the Bankhead Act. We ought to have a provision in this 
bill giving the small farmer the right to raise at least 2,000 
pounds of lint cotton. That is on four bales. I can see no 
reason why we should not adopt this amendment and pro- 
tect the little fellow who has been struggling all these years 
against all kinds of adversity trying to protect himself. I 
would like to see it increased to five bales, but I fear the 
House would not go with me. I am having so much trouble 
with this amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman 
think that if we grant an exemption of 2,000 pounds, re- 
membering that there are 2,300,000 farmers in the country, 
that it will wreck the program? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it will not wreck the program. 

They need that much in order to live. We know all of 
them will not raise that amount, but some have to raise that 
much. Even if they did, that would only be 9,200,000 bales. 
Now, do you want to take it away from the little fellow 
and give it to the big planters with their tenants who never 
raised anything but cotton? 
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Mr. COOLEY. We have given them an exemption. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; he has been given an exemption of 
three bales by the committee, largely as a result of the per- 
sistent efforts of my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Doxry], 
for which I know the small farmers of my State will be 
grateful, 

But I think we ought to go further and give them an 
exemption of four or five bales apiece if we are going to 
pass legislation of this kind. 

I want to congratulate the committee on the provision 
in the bill basing the acreage allotted to cotton on the 
amount of land in cultivation. That will at least insure 
the small farmer against discrimination as between him and 
his neighbors. 

I wish that a plan could have been worked out to more 
equitably distribute the allotment as between counties in the 
same State so the large, black counties could not claim the 
lion’s share over the small, white counties in the hill section. 

I hope when we go back into the House for final passage 
of this measure we can vote out the Boileau amendment, 
which reads as follows: 

And (except for lands which the Secretary determines should 
not be utilized for the harvesting of crops but should be perma- 
nently used for grazing purposes only) shall be further conditioned 
upon the utilization of the land, with respect to which such pay- 
ment is made, so that soil-building and soil-comserving crops 
planted or produced on lands normally used for the production 
of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, or field corn shall be used for the 
purpose of building and conserving the fertility of the soil, or for 
the production of agricultural commodities to be consumed on 
the farm, and not for market. As used in this subsection the 
term “for market” means for disposition by sale, barter, exchange, 
or gift, or by feeding (in any form) to poultry or livestock which, 
or the products of which, are to be sold, bartered, exchanged, or 
given away; and such terms shall not include consumption on the 
farm. An agricultural commodity shall be deemed consumed on 
the farm if consumed by the farmer’s family, employees, or house- 
hold, or by his work stock; or if fed to poultry or livestock on 
his farm and such poultry or livestock, or the products thereof, 
are to be consumed by his family, employees, or household. 

Everyone knows that amendment is directed at the dairy 
industry in the South and West. Why should we penalize 
our farmers for diversifying—doing the very thing they have 
been urged by the Department of Agriculture to do for the 
last 40 years? Why try to wreck our small dairy farmers 
with an amendment of this kind? 

I believe I represent more small dairy farmers than any 
other Member of this House from a Southern State. The 
farmers of my district are selling more than 1,000,000 pounds 
of milk a day. The district produces the best milk, the best 
butter, and the finest cheese to be found in the world. Our 
cattle are free from tuberculosis, they have no anthrax, 
Bang’s disease, contagious abortion, or other maladies that 
are transmitted to human beings through the use of milk or 
milk products. Our soil is sufficiently saturated with iodine 
to prevent people who eat those dairy products from con- 
tracting the horrible disease of goiter, so prevalent in the 
State of the author of this vicious amendment. 

If it is not eliminated from the bill, either here or in the 
Senate, or in conference, and this measure finally becomes 
law, there are methods by which our farmers can avoid its 
unjust penalties. There is usually a legitimate way to avoid 
the evil effects of a dishonest law or the penalties of an 
unjust regulation. 

The vicious attitude toward the South that is constantly 
manifested by some Members of this body may be written 
into law or inserted by amendments of this kind, but they 
can never be enforced. Our farmers are not slaves. They 
do not have to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

There are ways in which our farmers can escape the 
penalties of this vicious amendment, and if it remains in the 
bill I shall take delight in informing the farmers in my 
district how to do it. 

I demand justice, and not injustice, for the farmers I 
represent. [Applause. ] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments to this 
amendment close in 3 minutes. 
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Mr. TARVER. Does the gentleman mean his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, and 
should like 5 minutes in which to discuss it. 

Mr. JONES. I will let the gentleman present it. Mr. 
Chairman, I modify my request to make the time 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the amendments offered 
by him and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object with the 
understanding that I may have 5 minutes within which to 
discuss the amendment I propose to offer. Otherwise I 
shall be obliged to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not in position to give 
the gentleman any assurance in that respect. 

Mr. TARVER. I shall then be obliged to object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. JONES. I will be glad to have the gentleman take 
his time right now. 

Mr. TARVER. With that assurance I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like just a minute 
on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. í 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, whatever the House may 
think about the provisions for marketing quotas, I hope they 
will not adopt the amendment offered by my good friend 
from Mississippi. 

We cannot, here in Congress, control land titles or the 
handling of land so far as titles are concerned; the States 
have that privilege. There are 2,300,000 and some odd indi- 
vidual farmers when you consider the tenants and share- 
croppers as part of the farm. 

Now, there are some of those who do not grow three bales. 
Some of them grow only two bales. Some in the marginal 
areas grow only one bale. You will not help those fellows 
by raising this exemption to four bales. By adopting this 
amendment you will bring in a vast number of exemptions 
that would practically destroy the effect of the quota pro- 
visions. Let us have the quota provisions or not have them. 
If we are to have them, let us have them in something like 
a workable and real form. 

May I say further there were no exemptions at first in 
the Bankhead bill. There was later inserted an exemption 
of not to exceed two bales. Here we have an exemption of 
all producers of every type who produce not to exceed three 
bales. The average of all producers is only about five and 
one-half and even this year it will not run much more than 
six bales. The normal production runs from five and one- 
half to six bales. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. The gentleman had 
5 minutes and I only have 2. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman talks about wrecking the 
program. As a matter of fact, my amendment would merely 
raise his own exemption from 3 to 4 bales. 

Mr. JONES. Raising this would bring in a vast number, 
and it would not do anybody much good. If we are going 
to have a program, let us have a good program. If you do 
not want a program, vote it out entirely. That is your 
privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee will not agree to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] to 
the committee amendment. 

; Se amendment to the committee amendment was re- 
ec 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
I move to amend the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas by inserting, after the word “pro- 
ducer”, the words “whether owner, tenant, or sharecropper.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Tarver to the committee amendment: 
After the word producer“, in the second line, insert whether 
owner, tenant, or sharecropper.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment, as amended by the amend- 
ment just offered, may be reported without taking it out of 
the gentleman’s time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment as amended. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The penalties provided for in section 360 shall not apply to the 
production of any producer, whether owner, tenant, or share- 
cropper, if the production on his farm does not exceed 1,500 
pounds of lint cotton. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agri- 
culture by some sort of administrative legerdemain which I 
have never been able to understand, has construed the word 
“producer” not to include a sharecropper. The pending 
amendment as drawn by the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture will insure an exemption of three bales to 
landowners and to tenants, but not to sharecroppers. 

The sharecropper, Mr. Chairman, is the man who works 
the land. The landlord furnishes the stock and utensils, 
and the sharecropper receives as his wages one-half of the 
crop produced, so far as cotton is concerned. Of course, he 
has to sell that cotton. 

The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, I think 
without having as thoroughly considered this matter as he 
might have done, is of the opinion that a sharecropper can 
sell any amount he desires from land cultivated by him 
without being subjected to any penalty, but the language of 
the section does not admit of that construction. It pro- 
vides that any person who markets cotton from a farm in 
excess of the farm-marketing quota shall pay the penalty 
of 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman understand that a 
sharecropper is given an allotment under this measure? 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOLEY. If he is not given an allotment, how can 
he be penalized? 

Mr. TARVER. The tenant is not given an allotment, yet 
you include the tenant in this provision. The allotment is 
made to the farm. The only effect of your amendment, if 
it is proposed in good faith is that notwithstanding more 
than the acreage allotment to the farm may have been 
planted by the tenant or landowner he may proceed to 
market three bales of cotton from that farm without paying 
any penalty. I am saying if you have several tenants and 
sharecroppers on a farm and more than the acreage allotted 
to the farm is planted, it would be unfair to allow the tenants 
and landowner each to market up to 1,500 pounds of lint 
cotton from that farm and not allow the same privilege to the 
sharecropper. The amendment as drawn is a patent dis- 
crimination against the sharecropper, since the word “pro- 
ducer” is construed by the Department to include tenants 
but not sharecroppers. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Is not a large proportion of the cotton pro- 
duced in the South produced by sharecroppers and if they are 
exempted entirely, will that not upset the whole program? 

Mr. TARVER. They are not exempted entirely or at all 
and that is the point Imake. When an exemption is granted 
to the tenant, who likewise receives no allocation of farm 
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acreage, the exemption, in fairness, ought to extend also 
to the sharecropper. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the sharecropper obtain his al- 
lotment from the landowner in the first instance? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes, and the tenant does too. Why do 
you include the tenant without including the sharecropper? 
The allotment is made to the farm. The exemption is to the 
producer, which, according to the Department, does not 
include a sharecropper. 

Mr. COOLEY. The tenant is not included in the section 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. TARVER. He is included in the committee amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the gentleman’s committee. 
I believe the gentleman is a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. The language of the amendment, as I recall 
it, will be construed to mean, where it says “producer”, the 
landlord or tenant. The Department of Agriculture has 
decided that a tenant is a producer, but a sharecropper is 
not a producer. 

Mr. COOLEY. It means any person who has an allotment 
in the first instance. The sharecropper in the first instance 
has no allotment, so he is not subject to any penalty. 

Mr. TARVER. Then the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee does not amount to a flip of your finger. If you 
mean to exempt only three bales to each farm, you are 
not exempting anything so far as a large percentage of the 
farm population of the South is concerned. It would not 
amount to anything to the tenants and sharecroppers on 
any farm which will have a total acreage allocation upon 
which three bales of cotton can be raised, although there 
may be several tenants or sharecroppers, and the total 
acreage allotted to the farm might be so small that each 
tenant or sharecropper could not market even one bale of 
cotton. You are making a gesture here which means noth- 
ing unless it means that each one of those tenants and 
sharecroppers shall be allowed to market free from penalty 
at least three bales of cotton without regard to the acreage 
allotted to the farms on which they are located. If you 
are trying to have it mean anything else, you are trying to 
fool him, and you are presenting something here which is 
not in good faith a matter of relief for the tenant and 
sharecropper population of the South. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in accord with the purpose 
of the gentleman, but the whole marketing quota provision 
applies only to the producers who are operating the farms. 
The restriction is that the penalty provided in this part 
shall not apply to the production of any producer on whose 
farm the acreage planted to cotton does not exceed the 
farm acreage allotment of such farm. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Iam sorry, I do not have the time. 

Since this provision, the way it is construed in connection 
with other provisions of the bill, does not subject the share- 
cropper to any penalty, I fear if the sharecropper is covered 
by this provision he will be subject to a penalty when he 
exceeds the fixed amount. I fear such a provision will make 
the sharecropper subject to penalty. 

The gentleman speaks of the tenant. The allotment to 
the producer is made to everyone who has a part of that 
farm, and the part of the farm controlled by the tenant is 
construed as a farm in itself. It is a unit. He is a renter. 
He has control of that farm. He is subject to the provision 
because he is a producer, in the sense in which the term is 
used here. While I believe the gentleman’s purpose is proper, 
I fear his amendment might tend by implication to bring the 
sharecropper, who would not otherwise be subject to pen- 
alty, within the terms of the penalty provision. Further, if 
he could include the sharecropper, then a man could have 
all of his family included and get all kinds of exceptions. 
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Mr. FULMER. If the gentleman will yield, is it not a 
fact the allotment will be made to the landowner? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. The landowner can allot to his sharecrop- 
per any amount of acreage? 

Mr. JONES. Of course. 

Mr. FULMER. He can grow any amount of cotton, and 
there will be no strings on him. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. According to the gentleman’s construction 
of this amendment, if the landowner had several tenants on 
his farm and only 10 acres of cotton acreage allotted to him, 
let us say, he could not accord to such tenants three bales 
of cotton each, could he? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; each one’s land is construed as an indi- 
vidual farm. 

Mr. TARVER. Then if the tenants are to be so construed, 
why not include the sharecroppers? 

Mr. JONES. The sharecroppers are not subject to the 
penalty under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Suppose there were five or six sharecrop- 
pers on a farm where only 10 acres, let us say, are allotted 
for cotton purposes. Does the gentleman mean the share- 
croppers could market any amount of cotton they wanted to 
from that farm? 

Mr. JONES. They could market any part of their cotton. 

Mr. TARVER. But none in excess of that produced on 
the cotton acreage allotted to the farm. Does the gentleman 
mean to say they could go into the market and sell all the 
cotton they, the sharecroppers, produced? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course not. 

Mr. JONES. They could market their part, but the land- 
lord could not sell his part. 

Mr. TARVER. They could not sell any part not pro- 
duced on the farm acreage allotment. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, they could not do so on an allot- 
ment. That is the allotment basis. The allotment is not 
made to the sharecropper, so he is not subject to the penalty. 

Mr. TARVER. This amendment is supposed to allow 
them to exceed the allotment. If it does not do this, it is of 
no effect. 

Mr. JONES. They do not have that allotment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Would the exemption cover the 
case of a tenant who pays a part of the proceeds of the 
crop for his rent, just as the sharecropper does? 

Mr. JONES. He would be a tenant, then. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Undoubtedly he is a tenant. 

Mr. JONES. However, he would get his allotment. The 
allotment is made to him. Therefore, he would be subject 
to the penalty. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. May I remind the gentleman that 
under the Soil Conservation Act the allotment is made to 
the owner as the producer and not to the tenant who pays 
a part of the proceeds of the crop as rent. He is in the 
same position as the sharecropper, about whom the gentle- 
man is talking. 

Mr. JONES. The allotment is made to the farm. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Of course, it is. 

Mr. JONES. We changed that all the way through here. 
It is made to the farm. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver] to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Tarver) there were—ayes 14; noes 63. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have embodied in one 
amendment all of the amendments which were adopted 
in the provisions of Title I except the Ford amend- 
ment. I thought I would save time by offering them all 
together. I have made the following change in place of 
the Ford amendment. Instead of a local administrative 
area being permitted to be established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which could include more than one county, 
I have made one change, and this is the only change from 
the other amendment. I propose to make the apportion- 
ment to the counties and subdivisions of counties. “95 per- 
cent of the State acreage allotment shall be apportioned 
annually by the Secretary to the counties and minor civil 
subdivisions thereof.” This would include townships or any 
other subdivision of a county, but would not enable them 
to include an area larger than the county. I believe this 
would accomplish all of the purposes of the Ford amend- 
ment without any of its handicaps. The trouble with the 
Ford amendment is that it would upset the machinery a 
good deal and give certain counties an advantage. 

Mr. RANKIN. That language was used in the bill before 
the Ford amendment was adopted, was it not? 

Mr. JONES. No; we had “local administrative area,” 
which might include several counties. This was one of the 
objections which the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
Forp] made. 

I am perfectly willing for the committee to take action, 
but I thought I would save time by including all these mat- 
ters in one amendment. If the gentleman wants to offer his 
amendment as an amendment to the amendment 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I realize the Ford amendment—— 

Mr. JONES. This does not affect the Ford amendment in 
the general provisions. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the committee ought to go further 
than they have gone. They ought to make some concession 
to protect the hill farmers of these States against having 
all the quota or an overwhelming majority of it go to the 
larger plantations. We need some protection and I don’t 
think we are getting it under this bill. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is exactly what we are doing. 
We put allotments on a tilled-acreage basis and all the way 
through the provision we allow the inclusion in the allot- 
ment of the acreages taken out under previous adjustments, 

Mr. RANKIN. But you give us no credit for those coun- 
ties that have diversified all along. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; that provision is in here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let us hear it read. 

Mr. JONES. On the tilled-acreage proposition, “in de- 
termination allotments to farms under subsections (b), (c), 
and (d), the Secretary shall,” and so forth. 

We have that in the other provision also, 

The Secretary shall also take into consideration the acreage 
diverted under previous agricultural-adjustment and conserva- 
tion programs and the acreage on the farm during such 5-year 
period to the production of any one or more of the following soil- 
depleting commodities. 

If you want to go back to the provision on allotment to 
the counties—— 

Mr. RANKIN. There is where the trouble comes in, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. The language with respect to that is— 

The apportionment to the counties or civil subdivisions shall 
be made on the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of 
cotton during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the State allotment is apportioned (plus, 
in applicable years, the acreage diverted under previous agricul- 
tural-adjustment and conservation programs), with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions and trends in acreage during 
such 5-year periods. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly; you simply penalize us for hav- 
ing diversified. 

Mr. JONES. No; we give you additional acreage. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The counties are penalized for having so 
diversified. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 60, strike out, beginning 
with line 16, down through line 3, on page 62, and insert the 
following: 

“(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary to the counties and minor 
civil subdivisions thereof in the States. The apportionment to the 
counties or civil subdivisions shall be made on the basis of the acre- 
age devoted to the production of cotton during the 5 calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in which the State allot- 
ment is apportioned (plus, in applicable years, the acreage di- 
verted under previous agricultural adjustment and conservation 
programs), with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and 
trends in acreage during such 5-year period. The allotment to any 
county or minor civil subdivision shall be apportioned annually by 
the Secretary, through the local committee, among the farms 
within the county or subdivision on which cotton has been planted 
at least once during the 5 years immediately preceding the year 
for which the allotment is made, so that the allotment of each 
farm shall be a prescribed percentage of the average (during such 
5-year period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage 
shall be the same for all farms in the county or subdivision. The 
allotment to any farm on which cotton has been planted during 
not more than 2 of such years shall be one-half of that which would 
otherwise be made. The allotment to any farm on which cotton 
has been planted during 3 of such years shall be uarters, and 
if planted during 4 of such years shall be four-fifths of the farm 
allotment which would otherwise be made. 

„%% Two and one-half percent of the State acreage allotment 
Shall be apportioned to farms in such State which were not used 
for cotton production during any of the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately p: the year for which the allotment is made, on 
the basis of land, labor, and equipment available for the produc- 
tion of cotton, crop-rotation practices, and the soil and other 
physical facilities affecting the production of cotton. 

(d). Two and one-half percent of the State acreage allotment 
(plus any amount of the State allotment not apportioned 
pursuant to subsection (c)) shall be apportioned in such State 
to farms operated by owners, tenants, or to which 
an allotment of not exceeding 15 acres has been made under the 
apportionment of the allotment to the county or subdivision. Such 
additional allotment shall be made upon such basis as the Secre- 
tary deems fair and equitable. 

“(e) In de allotments to farms under subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) the Secretary shall also take into consideration 
the acreage diverted under previous agricultural adjustment and 
conservation programs and the acreage on the farm devoted during 
such 5-year period to the production of any one or more of the 
following soil-depleting commodities: Tobacco, wheat, field corn, 
and rice. In determining allotments under this section to farms 
on which during such 5-year period the cash income from cash 
crops other than cotton was greater than the cash income from 
-cotton and cottonseed, the allotment that would otherwise be 
made shall be appropriately reduced to ratios fixed by 
the Secretary representing the current relative values per acre or 
per unit of cotton and such other commodities. In making such 
adjustment due consideration shall be given to current trends in 
the uses to which the farm is devoted. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this section, the acreage allotment apportioned to any 
farm under this section shall not exceed 60 percent of the tilled 
“acres thereon.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman 

from Texas would not agree to have these amendments 
printed in the Recorp and carried over until tomorrow so 
we may have time to look them over? 

Mr. JONES. I may say to the gentleman that I have no 
particular objection to that, except these amendments are 
amendments we have already adopted, except the one amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, but there are some 
very serious questions in reference to the one amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I do not object to this amendment remain- 
ing pending until tomorrow, and I want to make the sug- 
gestion in this connection that my friend, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG], wants to offer a motion to strike 
out. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman could do that tomorrow. 

Mr. JONES. And I want that motion to go until tomor- 
row, and so does the gentleman from Texas, and let us have 
any other perfecting amendments presented at that time 
and have just this particular amendment and a motion to 
strike out go over until tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that further reading of amendments be dis- 
pensed with and printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I understood the Chair to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did, and there was no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I was on my feet reserving the 
right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Reserving the right to object, 
I desire to offer a substitute or perfecting amendment, or an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman would be permitted to offer 
that tomorrow. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman offered it yet? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I shall offer it when I am per- 
mitted to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may offer it. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr, TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does that unanimous consent pre- 
clude all amendments except those enumerated by the 
Chairman? 

Mr. JONES. No; we are going ahead with any other 
amendment. I wanted this to go over. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 


I ask that it be printed in the 


‘gentleman from Texas? : 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right 
to object, but will that preclude the presentation of any other 
perfecting amendment? ` 

Mr. JONES. No; Ihave just stated that any other amend- 
ment may be offered. This only provides that this amend- 
ment go over until tomorrow, and that the motion to strike 
out go over until tomorrow and that any other amendment 
be offered now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment and asks unanimous consent that its reading 
be dispensed with and that it be printed in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forn of Mississippi: Beg with 
line 14, page 60, strike out all down to the period in line 1 of page 
61, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary among the farms within 
the State on which cotton has been planted at least once during 
the 5 years immediately preceding the year for which the allotment 
is made, so that the allotment of each farm shall be a prescribed 
percentage of the average (during such 5-year period) of the tilled 
acres of the farm, which percentage shall be the same for all 
farms in the State.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request, and I offer the amendment with the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gentleman understands 
there cannot be three amendments pending at the same 
time. Is the gentleman merely asking unanimous consent 
to have his amendment printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is all that I am asking. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 


Whittington amendment: Page 59. line 8, strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add: “excluding such acreage devoted to 
crops produced for market other than cotton.” 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I prefer the same unani- 
mous-consent request that my amendment to strike out 
section 4 be printed in the same way, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLE- 
BERG] asks unanimous consent that the amendment that he 
is about to offer be printed in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KLEBERG: Page 55, strike out part 4. 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an amendment which I proposed should be treated 
likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma pre- 
sents a similar request. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
After talking with my friend from Oklahoma, I think I 
have in the amendment the provision that he makes inquiry 
about, and I wish he would look over it with that in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MassincaLe: Page 60, line 23, after 
line 22, strike out all of line 23 and all of line 24 down to and 
including the word “percentage” and insert the following: 

“On the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of cotton 
during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national acreage allotment is determined (plus, 
in applicable years, the acreage diverted under previous agricul- 
tural conservation and adjustment program) with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions and trends in acreage during 
the applicable period, which basis”. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I make a similar request to 
that of the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Kleberg. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: Strike out the following portion 
of paragraph (e) of the committee amendment: 

“In determining allotments under this section to farms on 
which during such 5-year periods the cash income from cash crops 
other than cotton was greater than the cash income from cot- 
ton and cottonseed, the allotment that would otherwise be made 
shall be appropriately reduced according to ratios fixed by the 
Secretary representing the current relative values per acre or per 
unit of cotton and such other commodities. In making such 
adjustment due consideration shall be given to current trends in 
the uses to which the farm is devoted.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request 
with reference to four amendments which have been on the 
Clerk’s desk all day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
Are they amendments to the Ford amendment? 

Mr. HOBBS. No; they have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman has them ready, can we 
not get rid of them now? Has the gentleman got them 
ready so that he can offer them now? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I object. The gentleman 
from Alabama will withdraw his request. 

Mr. HOBBS. I withdraw my request, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I make a similar re- 
quest to include in the Recorp amendments I shall propose, 
to be offered tomorrow. 

Mr. JONES. Are they amendments to the Ford amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GEARHART. No. 

Mr. JONES. I would rather have them offered today. 
For the present, I object to further offering of amendments 
until we dispose of what we can now. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. Whether Members will lose any of their rights 
to offer amendments if they do not ask the right to have 
them incorporated in the Recor at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. They will not. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman again state his 
request? 

Mr. RANKIN. My request was that the amendments be 
printed in the Recorp and that they be carried over until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JONES. I shall not object to the printing of any 
amendments that we do not dispose of this afternoon, but I 
do hope that all amendments that Members want to make 
to this cotton section may be made this afternoon and dis- 
posed of this afternoon, except the two to which I have 


referred. 


Mr. RANKIN. Except the amendment you offered? 

Mr. JONES. And the Ford amendment or any amend- 
ment to that amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. What about the Kleberg amendment? 

Mr. JONES. And that one also. I included that. They 
both go together. 

Mr. RANKIN. I confine my request, then, to those 
amendments. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to any amendment to 
the pending amendment which I offered, or to the Ford 
amendment, which will be offered as an amendment to that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that permission has already been given to sev- 
eral Members to incorporate in the Recorp amendments that 
they propose to offer, which the Chair understands do not 
apply to the Ford amendment. 
` Mr. JONES. Members were talking to me, and I over- 
looked that. I would like to go ahead and dispose of them 
this afternoon as far as we can. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to ask if that request is 
not inconsistent with the answer which the present incum- 
bent. of the chair made in response to the inquiry by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. It does not shut off anybody. 

Mr. JONES. Are there any amendments pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

- The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: Page 59, line 15, at the erd 
of section 353, change the period to a colon and add: “Provided, 
however, That in 1937 the Secretary shall perform the duties re- 
quired of him by this section during the month of December.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, the plight of the cotton 
farmer today is due, in large measure, to the fact that we 
produced an eighteen and a half million bale crop in 1937, 
which, added to the carry-over, has given us a disastrous 
reduction in the price of that staple, until in spite of the 
9-cent pegging loan, the price has dropped to 7½ cents, 
through the floor which that loan was supposed to provide. 
Why, in the face of that statement of fact, which is uncon- 
trovertibly true, anyone could contend that the control 
provisions of this bill should not apply to the 1938 cotton 
crop is beyond my comprehension. Yet this bill does ex- 
actly that; as much so as though it had been expressed in 
haec verba. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, I am delighted to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES. There are a number of amendments pending. 

It does not look as though it will be possible to dispose of 
them this afternoon. If it is satisfactory to the gentleman, 
I would like to move that the Committee now rise, and give 
the gentleman his full 5 minutes tomorrow morning. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That will not preclude the offer- 
ing of additional amendments tomorrow? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no, no. 
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Mr. HOBBS. I will be happy to grant the distinguished 
chairman’s request, and I will now renew my request, that 
the four amendments which I propose to offer be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 63, line 16, at the 
end of section 358, change the period to a semicolon and add: 
“Provided, however, That marketing quotas for cotton for the year 
1988 shall be announced by the Secretary within 10 days after 
this act shall have become a law, and within 30 days thereafter 
the Secretary shall conduct a referendum of all farmers who may 
be subject to such quotas, to determine whether they favor or 
oppose such quotas. If more than one-third of the farmers voting 
in the referendum oppose such quotas, the shall, within 
30 days after the referendum, announce the result of the refer- 
endum, and upon such anouncement, the quotas shall become 
ineffective.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 62, line 13, strike 
out the words and figures “by more than 15 percent.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 64, line 23, strike 
out “2 cents per pound” and substitute in lieu thereof “75 per- 
cent of the purchase price.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 8505, had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 525. Joint resolution to make the existing ap- 
propriations for mileage of Senators and Representatives 
immediately available for payment. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my own remarks 
in the Record by including a letter which I wrote to a con- 
stituent in my district on the wage and hour bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from the Governor of the State of Vermont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Rankin and Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana, by unanimous 
consent, were granted permission to revise and extend their 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, following the orders already agreed upon, 
on Thursday, my colleague from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] may be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

THE FARM BILL 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an amendment that I had not completed at the time per- 
mission was granted to others to print amendments in the 
Record. I have now sent the amendment to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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The amendment referred to follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KELLER: Page 60, line 13, after the 
word “period”, insert: “Provided further, That no State shall re- 
ceive an allotment for any crop year beginning with the crop year 
1938 of less than 5,000 bales of cotton, if during any 1 of the 
10 crop years prior to the date of the enactment of this act the 
production of such State exceeded 5,000 bales.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. ALLEN of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE HON. WILBUR L. ADAMS, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM DELAWARE 

Mr. ALLEN of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my 
solemn duty at this time to announce to the House the 
death of the Honorable Wilbur L. Adams, of Delaware. He 
died Saturday, December 4, and will be buried tomorrow, 
Tuesday, December 7. 

Mr. Adams was a Member of this body during the Seventy- 
third Congress. He was a loyal Democrat, a staunch sup- 
porter of the Roosevelt New Deal. In the passing of Mr. 
Adams I have lost a true friend and my State has lost an 
upright and honored citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp at a later date con- 
cerning the life and character of the late Mr. Adams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 525. Joint resolution to make the existing appro- 
priations for mileage of Senators and Representatives imme- 
diately available for payment. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
2 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues? 
day, December 7, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold 
a public hearing on H, R. 8532, to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine 
policy therein declared, and for other purposes, in room 219, 
House Office Building, on Wednesday, December 8, 1937, 
at 10 a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Crosser’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, December 16, 1937. Business to be con- 
sidered: Hearing on House Joint Resolution 389, distribution 
and sale of motor vehicles. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Martrn’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, January 4, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearing on sales tax bills, H. R. 4722 and H. R. 4214. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 11, 
1938. Business to be considered: Hearing on S. 69, train- 
lengths bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
878. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Navy, trans- 
mitting the draft of a proposed amendment to the bill 
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(H. R. 6703) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to give wartime rank to retired officers and former offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or Coast Guard 
of the United States,” approved June 21, 1930, so as to pro- 
hibit persons who have been subsequently separated from the 
service under other than honorable conditions from bearing 
the official title and upon occasions of ceremony wearing 
the uniform of the highest grade held by them during their 
war service and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

879. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
the draft of a proposed bill for the relief of the estate of 
Raquel Franco, late of Panama City, Republic of Panama; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
8432. A bill to provide for a flowage easement on certain 
ceded Chippewa Indian lands bordering Lake of the Woods, 
Warroad River, and Rainy River, Minn., and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1653). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. EDMISTON: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
8176. A bill providing for continuing retirement pay, under 
certain conditions, of officers and former officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, other 
than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
who incurred physical disability while in the service of the 
United States during the World War, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1654). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
8021. A bill for the relief of Mrs. George Orr; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1652). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Resolution 364. Resolution requesting certain infor- 
mation from the President of the United States (Rept. No. 
1651). Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of Berthel Christopher; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7927) for the relief of Bertha Thompson 
Williams; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4586) for the relief of Clark Wiley; Commit- 
tee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7293) for the relief of the estate of John B. 
Brack; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8181) for the relief of James F. Johnston; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8546) granting a pension to William W. 
Humes; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 8621) making appropria- 
tions for extending the market news service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the States of Florida, Georgia, and 
Alabama; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 8622) to abolish personal 
and deficiency judgments that have been taken by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in foreclosures and to forbid the 
taking of said judgments in the future; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8623) 
authorizing the State Highway Departments of North Dakota 
and Minnesota and the Boards of County Commissioners of 
Traill County, N. Dak., and Polk County, Minn., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
River of the North westerly of Neilsville, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 8624) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to grant to the Coos County court of Coquille, 
Oreg., and the State of Oregon an easement with respect to 
certain lands for highway purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK of Utah: A bill (H. R. 8625) to grant 
the right to cut timber in national forests for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Craig, Colo., or from Springville, Utah, 
to Ouray, Utah, or to a point on Green River near Ouray, 
Utah, or from Craig, Colo., to Springville, Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 8626) to amend the Social 
Security Act, approved August 14, 1935; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELCH: A bill (H. R. 8627) to fix the definition 
and application of certain terms used in the navigation and 
steamboat inspection laws with reference to the fishing 
industries and the vessels employed therein, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: A bill (H. R. 8628) to provide for the 
addition of certain lands to the Vicksburg National Military 
Park, in the State of Mississippi, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 8629) to repeal the 
undistributed profits tax, as of the taxable year 1937, to 
impose in lieu thereof a one-point increase in the normal 
tax upon corporations, and to restore the flat rate of 12% 
percent tax upon capital gains; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 373) au- 
thorizing an investigation of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 526) 
to authorize the acceptance of title to the dwelling house 
and property, the former residence of the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, located at 1720 Eye Street NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 8630) for the relief of 
Nikola Miskoy; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8631) for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Ferrero; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8632) for the relief of Anton Goepel; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8633) for the relief of the Georgia Marble Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SANDERS: A bill (H. R. 8634) for the relief of 
Jose Munden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 8635) for the relief of 
Antonino Gioia; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8636) for the 
relief of W. F. Towson; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3497. By Mr. CITRON: Petition of the Inter-Veteran As- 
sociation, of New Haven County, New Haven, Conn., protest- 
ing against the activities of the German-American Bund as 
un-American and contrary to good citizenship; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3498. Also, petition of the United Aircraft Post, No. 2096, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, of East Hartford, Conn., requesting 
a congressional investigation of the German-American Bund, 
and that the citizenship of its members who are naturalized 
be revoked, and that its alien members be deported, for its 
un-American activities and the setting up of concentration 
and other camps inimical to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3499. Also, petition of the Veterans of Jewish Faith. De- 
partment of Connecticut, protesting against the setting up of 
Nazi camps and the propagation of Nazi doctrines at these 
camps of the German-American Bund, and objecting to mili- 
tary drilling and preaching of disloyalty to America at these 
semimilitary camps; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

3500. Also, petition of the citizens of Southbury, Conn., in 
mass meeting assembled, asking Congress to investigate the 
creation of semimilitary Nazi camp, where youth of German 
extraction are taught Nazi doctrines and given military drill 
and inculcated with un-American activities, said camp being 
located at Southbury, Conn.; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

3501. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Telegrams in the 
nature of petitions of Tolt, Orillia, Enumclaw, Issaquah, and 
Auburn branches of the Seattle Milk Producers’ Association, 
urging support of the Boileau amendment to the pending bill 
for the relief of agriculture; also the support of the Andresen 
amendment placing foreign dairy producers on the same basis 
as American dairy producers with respect to tuberculosis-free 
herds; and opposing the so-called wage and hour bill on 
the contention that such bill would increase the cost to the 
consumer and farm producer of the goods he buys; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3502. Also, petition of members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, Northern Pacific Railway, 
praying for the enactment of Federal legislation fixing 40 as 
the maximum hours per week during which any railroad em- 
ployee should be given employment, and pointing out that 
under the system now in vogue regular men may work the 
equivalent of 36 days a month freight service, 44 days pas- 
senger, 30 days yard service, and calling attention to the great 
hardship this works upon the men lower in the seniority list, 
and that it does not coincide with the President’s injunction 
that private industry should take up the slack in employment; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3503. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 10, praying for immediate investigation 
of activities of hired “goon squads” and exposure of the 
alleged racket in the coal industry in the State of Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on Labor. 

3504. By Mr. COLDEN: Resolution adopted by Local 64 of 
the National Federation Post Office Clerks, Los Angeles, 
Calif., favoring a straight 30-year compulsory retirement for 
all postal employees and opposing any and all bills in Con- 
gress to raise the age limit or extend the years of service of 
such employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. : 
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3505. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of Local 35, United Fed- 
eral Workers of America, of Billings, Mont., endorsing House 
bill 8431, establishing a 5-day week; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

3506. Also, petition of the Army Base Local 43, United 
Federal Workers of America, endorsing House bill 8431 estab- 
lishing a 5-day week in the Federal service and House bill 
8428 to provide for a hearing and disposition of employee 
appeals from discriminatory treatment by supervisors in the 
Federal service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3507. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of 100 citizens and 
bakers of the city of Detroit, Mich., protesting against the 
enactment of the crop-control program, containing so-called 
processing taxes, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3508. By Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON: Petition of Hon. 
Lewis M. Seay, county judge, and R. L. Nance, mayor of 
Thornton, Tex.; Jim Poindexter, mayor of Kosse, Tex.: Joe 
Clonts, commissioner; John Mackey, commissioner; Ike Ken- 
nedy, commissioner; Frank Burke, commissioner; Moffet and 
Leach, Big Hill, all of Limestone County, Tex., favoring con- 
tinuing liberal appropriation for national and rural roads; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

3509. Also, petition of Mrs. H. D. Beaumont, president, and 
Mrs. C. B. Thames, secretary, Hearne Shakespeare Club, 
Hearne, Tex., opposing reduction of Federal appropriations 
for highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

3510. By Mr. KENNEY: Petition of Local No. 73, United 
Shoe Workers of America, calling for the passage of the 
minimum wage and maximum hours bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

3511. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Searchers Club, 
Jewish Community Center, Los Angeles, pertaining to segre- 
gation and discrimination practiced against Negro people; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3512. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., New York City, concerning a processing tax on 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3513. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, concerning fix-freight rate making; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

3514. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, concerning specific recommendations on 
tax legislation to help business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3515. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, concerning change in status of Army 
engineers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3516. Also, petition of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D. C., concerning distribution of profits 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3517. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Filomat Society of 
Buffalo, N. V., expressing opposition to the crop-control 
proposal now pending in Congress; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3518. By Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey: Petition of the New 
Jersey Chapter, American Institute of Architects, and New 
Jersey Society of Architects, on the proposed amendments 
to the National Housing Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

3519. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Washington, D. C., concerning the undis- 
tributed-profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3520. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New York City, concerning legislation by 
Congrcés to fix freight rate making; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3521. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New York City, concerning tax legisla- 
tion to help business; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3522. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New York City, concerning change in 
status of Army engineers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

3523. Also, petition of the Artists Union of America, New 
York City, concerning the Coffee bill (H. R. 8239) to estab- 
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lish a Department of Fine Arts; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

3524. By Mr. QUINN: Petition of the Westinghouse Local, 
No. 601, United Electrical and Radio Workers of America, 
endorsing legislation program of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization: to the Committee on Labor. 

3525. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the McKean County (Pa.) 
Pomona Grange opposing the Black-Connery labor bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

3526. Also, petition of the Lycoming County (Pa.) Pomona 
Grange, No. 28, opposing the Black-Connery labor bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

3527. Also, petition of the Pomona Grange, No. 30, of 
Tioga County, Pa., protesting against the passage of the 
Black-Connery labor bill or any similar substitute; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

3528. By Mr. SHANLEY: Petition of the Inter-Veteran 
Association on the German-American Bund in America; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3529. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, State Council of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N. J., regarding the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the Senate and House to investigate and determine, 
in their opinion, the origin and development of the stars and 
stripes flag; to the Committee on the Library. 

3530. Also, petition of the National Social Security Pro- 
tective Association of America, relating to taking care of citi- 
zens because of the failure of banks and building and loan 
associations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3531. Also, petition of the Council of American Mariners, 
New York, N. Y., concerning the Panama Canal tolls; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1937 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 16, 1937) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Rusu D. Hott, a Senator from the State of West Virginia, 
appeared in his seat today. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, December 6, 1937, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I note the absence of a quorum, and ask for 
a roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally King Pittman 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pope 
Ashurst Davis Lee Radcliffe 
Austin Donahey Lewis Reynolds 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Russell 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Schwartz 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Iry George Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Shipstead 
Borah Gibson McGill Smith 
Bridges Gillette McKellar Steiwer 
Brown, Mich Glass McNary Thomas, Okla 
Brown, N. H. Graves Miller Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley reen Minton Townsend 
Bulow Guffey Moore 
Burke n Murray dings 
Byrd Hatch Neely Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hayden Norris Van Nuys 
Capper erring Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hitchcock O'Mahoney Walsh 
Chavez Johnson, Calif, Overton White 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Pepper 


Mr. WHITE. I announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. My 
colleague is suffering from a slight cold, and, during these 
inclement days, it seems prudent that he should stay inside. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Bone] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HUGHES] 
are absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmatHers] is detained 
because of illness in his family. 

My colleague the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIETERICH] is detained in Springfield, the capital of the State 
of Illinois, on official business, 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] are necessarily detained. 

I ask that this announcement go in the Recorp for the 
day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in addition to the an- 
nouncement just made, I wish to announce that members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee are engaged in 
holding hearings on the housing measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter in 
the nature of a petition from Frank White, of Atlanta, Ga., 
praying that an old-age pension of $30 per month be granted 
to ex-slaves, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LONERGAN presented resolutions of the Board of 
Selectmen of South Hadley; the Rod, Gun, and Revolver Club 
of Russell; the Holyoke Chapter of the Connecticut River 
Antipollution Association, and the Rod and Gun Club of East 
Long Meadow, all in the State of Massachusetts, favoring the 
enactment of the so-called Lonergan-Vinson bill, being the 
bill (H. R. 2711) to create a Division of Water Pollution 
Control in the United States Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes, which are ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3100) for the relief of Carl G. Lindstrom; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3101) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a right-of-way for highway purposes upon and across Kelly 
Field, a military reservation, in the State of Texas; to au- 
thorize an appropriation for construction of the road and 
necessary fence lines; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3102) for the relief of the estate of Raquel 
Franco (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3103) for the relief of the Comision Mixta 
Demarcadora de Limites Entre Colombia y Panama (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3104) for the payment of claims of citizens of 
the United States against the Republic of Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. OMAHONEx: 

A bill (S. 3105) to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended, to extend its provisions to wool and other 
agricultural commodities traded in for future delivery; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DAVIS and Mr. GUFFEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 236) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite foreign countries to participate in the cere- 
monies to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the national ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States in Philadelphia, Pa., June 17 to 21, 1938; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McApoo submitted an amendment and an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, Mr. Austin and Mr. Pope each 
submitted an amendment, and Mr. BANKHEAD submitted 
three amendments intended to be proposed by them, re- 
spectively, to the bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities in 
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interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, 
‘which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (for the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry) submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
to Senate bill 2787, the agricultural relief bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION—ARTICLE BY LUCY SALAMANCA 


(Mr. Troman asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by Lucy Salamanca 
entitled “Nation Finds Generous Supply of Presidential Tim- 
ber,” published in the Washington Evening Star of Decem- 
ber 5, 1937, which appears in the Appendix.] 

PENNSYLVANIA BEGINNINGS IN THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN— 
ADDRESS BY HON. C. HALE SIPE IN THE SENATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
[Mr. Davis asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 

Recorp the remarks of Hon. C. Hale Sipe before the Pennsyl- 

vania Senate on April 13, 1937, on the subject of Pennsylvania 

Beginnings in the Colony of New Sweden, which appears in 

the Appendix. ! 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT LANSING, MICH. 


[Mr. Brown of Michigan asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. James A. 
Farley, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, at 
Lansing, Mich., September 13, 1937, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2787) 
to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
yesterday six amendments had been passed over. Is it the 
pleasure of the Senate to return to the amendments that 
were passed over and have them called in their order? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I find myself mistaken. I 
did not offer an amendment to section 1, which is the decla- 
ration of principles, but I discussed it briefly. I think the 
first amendment passed over was passed over at the request 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], and is found on 
page 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If any Senator desires an 
amendment to be further passed over, the Chair will put 
that request, and, if it is agreed to, continue with the amend- 
ments which have not so far been discussed. 

Mr. McNARY. I have an amendment on page 4 that Iam 
willing to take up at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it was at my request that 
the amendment on page 3 went over, and I am now prepared 
to submit that matter. I have no desire to have it go over 
further. I am ready to dispose of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, the first amendment passed over. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The first amendment passed over is, on 
page 3, line 20, to strike out the word “contacting” and insert 
the word “contracting.” 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that amendment. After the word “second”, on line 
22, I wish to insert the words “to contracting farmers.” I 
assume that I can take out the word “contacting” before 
“farmers”, in line 20. Then it would read: 

Under adjustment contracts there shall be made available to 
farmers (hereinafter referred to as cooperators“), first, Soil Con- 
servation Act pues hereinafter specified; second, to contracting 
farmers, surplus reserve loans; and, third, parity payments. 

My desire is so to amend the amendment as to eliminate 
the withholding of soil-conservation payments, but to permit 
the amendment to stand otherwise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk states to the Chair 
that he has not the verbiage of the amendment as modified 
by the Senator from Idaho, but the Senator from Idaho has 
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explained the matter, and the Chair assumes that the Sena- 
tor is familiar with it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am afraid that the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho, coming at the place 
where he offers it, is not in order at this time. It would not 
be an amendment to the committee amendment. It would 
be an amendment to the text of the bill, and, therefore, 
would not be in order now. 

Mr. BORAH. I think technically that is true, but would 
not unanimous consent be given for the consideration of the 
amendment at this time, in view of the fact that this subject 
cannot be reached except by amendment to the text of the 
bill? There is no way to reach the subject by dealing with 
the amendment itself alone. I have no desire to take out of 
the bill the provision limiting contracting farmers to loans 
and to parity payments, but I do not desire to have them 
deprived of soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee amendment could be 
agreed to, and then, when we reach individual amendments 
the Senator could modify the provision with respect to soil- 
conservation payments in any way he might wish. 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty with that is that if we should 
adopt the amendment as it is, we never could so amend it as 
to eliminate soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. It seems to me that the bottom of page 3 
would not be the proper place for the Senator to insert his 
amendment. The only purpose of the committee amendment 
there, of course, is to change the word “contacting” to 
“contracting”—merely the correction of a typographical er- 
ror. Page 6, in the amendment which the Senator yesterday 
asked to have go over, I think might be the appropriate place 
for the amendment which the Senator desires to offer. Page 
7, where there is an amendment specifying that in lieu of 
soil-conservation payments, parity payments shall be made, 
it seems to me might also be an appropriate place. I feel 
quite certain that the amendment would not be in order on 
page 3, however, where the committee amendment is merely 
for the purpose of correcting the spelling of a word. 

Mr. BORAH. If it be the view of my colleague that this 
committee amendment simply changes the word “contacting” 
to “contracting”, and leaves the matter entirely open to be 
dealt with on page 7, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wishes to state to the 
senior Senator from Idaho that the Parliamentarian sug- 
gests that in view of the fact that probably the adoption of 
this committee amendment now would cut off the Senator 
from an opportunity to offer an amendment later, he could 
make a motion to reconsider, and let that motion be pending, 
and when the proper time came later he could offer his 
amendment. Both remedies—that suggested by the junior 
Senator from Idaho, and that suggested by the Parliamentar- 
ian—might answer the purpose of the senior Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. As soon as that amendment shall be passed 
upon, then I shall make a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee on page 3, line 20, 
striking out “contacting” and inserting “contracting.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which this committee amendment was adopted, 
and will permit the motion to stand until we dispose of the 
matter on page 7. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be entered. 

The clerk will state the next amendment passed over. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next committee amendment passed 
over, at the request of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary], is on page 4, after line 11, to insert: 


(c) The first adjustment contracts shall cover farming opera- 
tions with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 1938. 


The motion to reconsider 
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For years subsequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall be 
prepared for such additional periods, not to exceed 2 years, as 
the Secretary shall determine. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, last evening I stated that I 
thought there should be a limitation of time with respect 
to the operation of the bill. I stated before the committee, 
when I was there on Saturday, that I thought the life of the 
bill should not extend beyond 1940. That would give us 1938, 
1939, and 1940 to try out the measure, which is an emergency 
measure after all. It does not matter whether we call it 
permanent legislation or not, it is not permanent legislation. 
Anyone knows that legislation is not permanent that deals 
only with five commodities, and those five commodities not so 
important as many other commodities grown by the farmers 
throughout the country. We are not going to enter upon 
permanent legislation unless it deals with all farmers and all 
commodities without discrimination and without favor and 
treats all on the same plane of equality. That is one thing 
about which I am certain. 

This bill, as we all know, is an attempt to gather up the 
threads and stitches of the Soil Conservation Act and a fur- 
ther attempt to legalize, if possible, the old defunct and un- 
constitutional A. A. A. Act. It is not permanent and is rushed 
along this year in order to meet a situation which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture says will result in overabundance in 
crop production in the season of 1938. Last evening as we 
were rushing along I suggested an amendment and asked 
that the committee amendment go over, which was consented 
to by the proponents of the measure. That amendment I 
now propose to offer. 

It is difficult for anyone to frame an amendment to the 
language found on page 4 to make that amendment com- 
plete and to express the desire I have in mind, namely, a 
definite period for the operation of the bill. The bill was put 
together hurriedly and presents a spectacle of disjointed 
provisions. Therefore, I find it necessary to deal with three 
different parts of the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. POPE. It will be noted that in the original text of 
the bill, in line 2, is a provision: 

For years subsequent to 1940, new adjustment contracts shall be 
prepared for such additional periods as the Secretary shall deter- 
mine. 

If I am not mistaken the Senator raised that question 
before the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. The amendment was adopted to meet the 
very situation he had in mind. It will be noted that a con- 
tract may be for the year 1938, and then for the years sub- 
sequent to 1938 new adjustment contracts shall be prepared 
for such additional periods not exceeding 2 years as the 
Secretary shall determine. In other words, the contract for 
1938 will leave 2 years, 1939 and 1940, that might be cov- 
ered by another contract. Then if the law should be changed 
there would be no outstanding contracts. My understand- 
ing was that the amendment was adopted at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Oregon to meet just that situation, and 
it seems to me it does meet it. 

At any rate, the Secretary should not enter into a contract 
under the terms of the bill for a longer period than 1940, 
that is to say, a contract to expire in 1940, which would then 
leave the matter open for any amendment of the law which 
Congress might desire to make. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this question was discussed 
before the committee, as I stated in the earlier part of my 
brief remarks, but the explanation of the able Senator from 
Idaho does not reach the heart of the matter I have in mind. 
This language unquestionably would limit the period over 
which the Secretary could make a contract. That does not 
cover what I want. I want to limit the operation of the bill 
itself, which is a very different matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the language of the committee 
amendment the Secretary of Agriculture after 1938 could 
make contracts for not to exceed 2 years at a time. If the 
Senator’s amendment were adopted, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could make no contracts beyond 1940 unless Congress 
affirmatively reenacted the law. That is the situation. That 
is what the Senator seeks to do—to make the law temporary 
in its application unless Congress affirmatively reenacts it. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Congress can at any time repeal the law 
if it does not want it to go beyond 1940 or 1942; but to 
adopt the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon 
would be to say that unless Congress affirmatively reenacts 
the law in 1940 it is dead. It seems to me that is what the 
Senator from Oregon is seeking to obtain. 

Mr. McNARY. That is perfectly obvious. I thought I 
had made it quite as clear as has the Senator from Ker- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No doubt the Senator did make it clear 
and I have confused it in my efforts to clarify it, for which 
I apologize to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we have traced the same path and 
the Senator has been just as explicit as I have been, and I 
appreciate his efforts to assist. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] discusses 
this matter from the standpoint that there should be a limi- 
tation on the period of years for which contracts may be 
made. I think there should be, too, and the bill amply covers 
that period of years. But I want to limit the operation of 
the bill itself to a stated definite time and to make it expire 
by limitation, as has been done with all bills which we have 
called emergent in character. I conceive this to be such a 
bill and properly belonging in that classification. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McNARY. Very gladly. 

Mr. POPE. It occurs to me that to accomplish the pur- 
pose the Senator desires we should incorporate in the bill an 
independent provision saying that the bill is limited to a 
certain period, instead of seeking to put a limitation on this 
one part of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. I 
have an amendment which I shall offer and which I hope 
covers that situation. It not only attempts to do this by 
language to modify and clarify the section to which atten- 
tion has been called, but also reaches back to the question of 
loans, which is necessary, as well as adjustment contracts and 
payments. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Is not the Senator attempting 
merely to make a temporary ever-normal granary? The 
possible danger of the establishment of a granary arises from 
the fact that there might be held in storage in this country a 
large amount of a commodity which would serve to depress 
the market in the same way the stabilization program de- 
pressed the market. If we adopt this amendment and say 
that in 1940 the whole plan shall be abandoned unless Con- 
gress reenacts the bill, will it not mean that those who have 
wheat and corn and cotton will know that when this period of 
time expires all the commodities which have been placed in 
the granary will be then placed upon the market, and will it 
not depress. the market all the time between now- and 1940 
when the Senator would end the operation of the act? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Washington is reiterating my argument of last week, that 
the ever-normal-granary plan is a good deal like Mr. Hoover’s 
Federal Farm Board proposal. I concede these things are true. 
The ever-normal granary, if I may be distracted for a 
moment, would pile up a very visible quantity of grain or 
cotton, which would naturally depress the market because it 
would be physically in existence. It would have just the 
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same effect as the stabilization efforts had through the 
Federal Farm Board. It makes no difference whether the 
bill ends in 50 years or 3 years, it is an ever-present menace, 
not an ever-normal granary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 
| Mr. ELLENDEBR. Is it not true that under the pending bill 
we seek to control production, whereas under the so-called 
Hoover plan there was no restriction on production? Farmers 
produced all they desired and the Export Corporation took 
over surpluses. Is not that the difference? 

Mr. McNARY. That is a difference. I want to be fair, 
and so I say that is a substantial difference, but that does 
not change the philosophy of Mr. Hoover’s proposal nor the 
philosophy of this bill nor the philosophy of the ever-normal 
granary. 

I shall discuss that at the proper time. I have an amend- 
ment which I think covers what I have been attempting to 
discuss for a brief moment and I ask that it may be read 

by the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read as 
requested. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on page 4, beginning 
with the word “For”, in line 14, to strike out through the 
period in line 16 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

New adjustment contracts shall be prepared covering soe gs 
operations with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 
the years 1939 and 1940, and such contracts shall be for such 
period, not to exceed 2 years, as the Secretary shall determine. 

On page 4, line 22, strike out the words “each subsequent 
year” and insert in lieu thereof “of 1939.” 

On page 83, after line 7, insert the following new section: 

Sec, 67. No adjustment contract shall be entered into covering 
farming operations with respect to any commodity planted for 
harvest in any year subsequent to 1940, no marketing quota shall 
be established after January 1, 1941, with respect to any commod- 
. ity covered by this act, and no loan shall be made after January 

1. 1941, by the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I stated in the beginning 

of my remarks, it is necessary to treat several provisions of 
the bill in order to accomplish the purpose I have in mind, 
to wit, to place a limitation upon the provisions of the bill 
and its operation during a period of 3 years. I also recog- 
nize that under the parliamentary situation it is not quite 
appropriate to offer the amendment at this time because it 
goes beyond the language found on page 4, but does not go 
beyond the purpose expressed in that language. I think in 
fairness that probably the sponsors of the bill and others 
would like to have an opportunity to read the amendment 
when it is printed, and possibly I should wait until after the 
committee amendments have been either adopted or rejected. 
, I make the parliamentary inquiry, if I should not now 
offer the amendment for immediate consideration, might I 
not have an opportunity later, after we finish with the 
committee amendments, and individual amendments are in 
‘order, to take it up? Of course, it embodies both the sub- 
stance of the bill as originally prepared and the amend- 
ments prepared by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed 
that a part of the Senator’s proposed amendment is a sub- 
stitute for subdivision (d), on page 4, and the amendment 
of the committee containing subdivision (d) has been 
adopted. It will be necessary, therefore, to move a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which that subdivision was adopted 
so as to make the amendment to that part of the bill in 
order. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the amendment covering subdivi- 
sion (d), found on page 4, went over with the whole subject 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair is informed 
that subdivision (d) was adopted. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment containing subdivision (d) was 
adopted be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered, and, there- 
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fore, the amendment containing subdivision (d) is open to 
amendment. 

In reply to the parliamentary inquiry as to whether or not 
the amendment may be offered to a different subject in 
the bill, the first two amendments offered by the Senator, 
being to the subject matter under consideration, would be 
in order. The other amendment would have to be offered 
separately, at the proper time, when the matter to which it 
relates comes up for consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. As I stated, that illustrates the difficulty 
one has, in dealing with a subject matter which is spread 
over five agricultural commodities, treated differently, in 
perfecting an amendment that will accomplish a substantive 
change that is necessary both to modify the original text and 
the text as prepared in the nature of committee amend- 
ments. 

I think that in all fairness, in the present parliamentary 
situation, I should ask unanimous consent that I might pre- 
sent the amendments at the appropriate time, after we con- 
clude the consideration of committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I wish to state that, so far as 
the authors of the bill are concerned, we are perfectly will- 
ing to consider the amendments now. Of course, we have 
no objection to the present request of the Senator if that is 
what the Senate desires, but we have no objection to con- 
sidering the amendments now and disposing of them. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I thought the point had been 
raised, and I think it could be properly raised. If the 
authors of the bill are willing to consider the matters as one 
subject matter, namely, a limitation on the operation of the 
bill, that it shall expire following the crop season of 1940, 
very well. 

Mr. POPE. I have no objection to the amendments being 
considered now. I do desire to be heard, however. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has my time expired? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, it will be at once apparent that 
the purpose of the legislation designed by the authors of the 
biil, and, as I think is indicated by the joint resolution of 
the Congress passed at the last session, will not be carried 
out if the amendment just offered by the Senator from 
Oregon shall be adopted. Calling the attention of the Senate 
again to the joint resolution passed by the Congress at the 
last session, it refers to the ever-normal granary, refers to 
loans in connection with it, refers to control of surplus, and 
then at the end of the joint resolution there is this language: 

That abundant production of farm products should be a blessing 
and not a curse, that therefore legislation out the fore- 
going principles will be first to engage the attention of the Con- 
gress upon its reconvening, and that it is the sense of the Congress 
that a permanent farm program based upon these principles 
should be enacted as soon as possible after Congress reconvenes. 

During the hearings held by the subcommittee throughout 
the country farmers were asked as to whether they favored 
permanent legislation and testified on that subject. 

I think no one subject matter is found more often dis- 
cussed in the hearings than the matter of adopting a per- 
manent program for agriculture. It is at once apparent that 
we would not be carrying out the joint resolution passed by 
the Congress at the last session, and it is also apparent to 
those of us who were on the subcommittee that the wishes 
of a great majority of those who testified would not be car- 
ried out, if we should adopt this amendment. Therefore, as 
one of the authors of the bill, I submit that the amendment 
would seriously impair the bill and would go far toward 
destroying its effect. 

I wish to confirm what the Senator from Washington 
stated a few minutes ago—that the very purpose of an ever- 
normal granary and the limitations which are placed in 
the bill with respect to it so as to prevent happening that 
which happened in the case of the Farm Board would not be 
carried out. 

It seems to me very clear that there is another distinction 
between the ever-normal granary and the storage of grain 
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by the old Farm Board; that is, that no portion of the grain 
stored under the pending plan could be sold fof less than the 
parity price, and that seems to me to be very important. 
It should not affect the market, at least when the price was 
below parity. But under the old Farm Board program there 
was no such limitation. Every purchaser or prospective pur- 
chaser of a commodity knew that the Government could 
release those stocks on the market at any time in its own 
discretion. Therefore, it seems to me a very important dif- 
ference exists between storage under the pending bill and 
storage by the Farm Board. So I think the purpose of the 
measure and the purpose of Congress in passing the joint 
resolution would not be carried out but would be destroyed 
by the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I also wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that in the beginning of the joint reso- 
lution, adopted by the two Houses of Congress, to which he 
has referred, on the first page, designating by letters the 
program to be adopted, the joint resolution provides, 
“Whereas, a permanent farm program should (a) provide,” 
and so forth. Then later on in the joint resolution, where 
the principles to be embodied in the bill are set forth in 
numerical order, the joint resolution states, “Whereas it is 
the sense of Congress that the permanent farm legislation 
should be based upon the following fundamental principles.” 
In addition to what the Senator has just called to the at- 
tention of the Senate, those provisions are in the joint 
resolution. 

Then, in the resolution of the Senate directing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to hold hearings in order 
to determine the form legislation should take, the Senate 
specifically directed the committee to give consideration to 
the pending bill. Those matters must have been in the 
minds of the Senate and of the Congress at the time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not interested in 
whether this is permanent or emergency legislation, so far 
as the proposed amendment is concerned. Even though 
the committee were directed to bring in a proposal for per- 
manent legislation, if they did not do so, but brought in a 
bill providing for what the Senator from Oregon calls emer- 
gency legislation, it would not be made permanent by calling 
it so. I think, however, it will be permanent unless we adopt 
the Senator’s amendment, because there is nothing in the 
bill to limit its terms or provide for its expiration. 

As I view it, however, that is not so material. The Senate 
might now be justified in passing the joint resolution which 
was passed, but, as I see it, this matter is a vital one. If 
the bill shall become a law and the normal granary shall 
be established, no one now knows whether there will be any- 
thing in that normal granary in 1940 or not. If there 
should be nothing in it, if no cotton or wheat or corn should 
be stored in it, the amendment would do no harm, but if any 
cotton or wheat or corn should be in the granary, as prob- 
ably will be the case in 1940, at least as to some of the 
commodities, the adoption of the amendment would destroy 
the efficacy of the whole law. There would be stored in the 
normal granary a quantity of either wheat or corn or cotton, 
or all of them, perhaps a large amount of some of them, 
and the law would expire in 1940. There would be on hand 
in the normal granary a large amount of wheat, we will say. 
It seems to me the effect of that wheat stored in the normal 
granary would be to absolutely kill the market. That would 
be a natural consequence. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, would not the situation then 
be almost exactly analogous to the situation during the 
existence of the Farm Board? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so; but I do not desire to discuss 
that Board, or to cast any reflections on it. It is dead, and 
let it sleep in peace, if it is possible. I myself voted for the 
bill for the creation of that Board, on the theory that it 
might do some good, although I expressed a doubt about it 
at the time. 
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It seems to me to follow that if we store a large amount 
of farm products in a granary and make no provision about 
releasing them or holding them off the market, then we 
might just as well not provide for a normal granary, we 
might just as well not pass the bill at all, because it would 
follow that from this moment, not commencing in the 
future but now, the fear that there might be and probably 
would be a large amount of one of these products stored in 
the normal granary would affect the market, and the 
purpose of having a normal granary would be nullified. 

It seems to me we are faced with the question whether 
we want to store up a large amount of wheat and make 
no provision for retaining it in the granary and keeping it 
off the market, as the proposed law would, and if that is the 
desire, we ought to realize that we would nullify and make 
almost useless and nonworkable the entire law we are 
asked to enact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I rise merely to emphasize 
what the Senator from Nebraska has already said, and said 
much better than I could say it. 

I wish to advert to one suggestion of the Senator from 
Oregon. He offers his amendment because, he says, this 
is an emergency piece of legislation and, therefore, its life 
ought to be limited to the emergency. This is only emergent 
legislation so far as the crop of 1938 is concerned. We were 
called into extra session to pass a farm bill in order that 
it might be enacted before the ground is prepared for the 
crop of 1938, so that every farmer, and the Department 
of Agriculture, which will have to administer the act, would 
know in advance what could be done and what ought to 
be done with respect to the crop of 1938. 

So far as all the subsequent crops are concerned we might 
as well not have been called into extra session. We could 
have passed a bill dealing with 1939 and 1940 in the future, 
without then worrying about 1938; but now the situation 
may be emergent, so far as 1938 is concerned, in the sense 
that the farmers ought to know what sort of law is going to 
be on the statute books and the Department of Agriculture 
ought to know what law it has to administer. 

Mr. President, the whole purpose of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without regard to the resolution 
that was adopted in the last session, has been to provide a 
permanent agricultural policy and program. Any law is 
permanent only to the extent that Congress permits it to 
remain permanent. Congress can repeal this whole law in 
1938, in 1939, or in 1940, or in any other year. If Congress 
is dissatisfied with the operation of the act, it would be just 
as easy to repeal it in 1940 and write a new one, and proba- 
bly it would be more easy than it would be to reenact the 
law, by reason of the limitations placed upon it by the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, if we were to repeal the act while com- 
modities were stored in the ever-normal granary, then we 
would be in duty bound to the farmers, and to the entire 
country for that matter, to make a provision in the repealing 
act by which we would prevent that stored product from 
coming on the market and thus depressing the market. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska. 
While Congress can repeal the act at any time, it would be 
under a moral obligation to make provision for distribution 
or disposition of any surplus that was on hand that had been 
created under this measure while it was alive. 

Let us suppose that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon is adopted, which in effect limits the operations of 
this bill to 3 years, 1938, 1939, and 1940. Suppose next year 
there should be an unusual surplus of wheat or corn or cotton 
or any other commodity. Suppose there should be an un- 
usual surplus for all 3 of these years, and such surplus should 
be accumulated under the provisions of the act, and the act 
automatically should come to an end at the end of 1940. 
There would then exist more than a normal granary; we 
would have a supernormal granary filled with these products, 
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without any provision of law whereby the Government, or 
the Department of Agriculture, or the farmers themselves, 
could know what to do with them or how to distribute them 
or dispose of them. It seems to me that that would certainly 
create what in vulgar terms we call a “glut” in the market, 
which would be more disastrous than if we did not pass any 
law at this time. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. With the certainty that the law would be- 
come inoperative after 1940, and with the building of a 
normal granary during the period between the present time 
and the close of 1940, would not that of itself have a tendency 
at all times from now on to hold market prices down in this 
country on the commodities affected? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it would, because everyone, 
including the farmer, and the Department of Agriculture, 
and the whole economic system, insofar as it may be af- 
fected by agricultural conditions, would have before them this 
constant threat, would have this sword of Damocles hanging 
over their heads for the next 3 years, so no one would know 
what to depend on, or how to make his arrangements. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the amendment ought to be 
defeated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to 
speak on the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to occupy some of the time that is 
left me, and, of course, that is on the bill. 

The only purpose I have in offering the amendment is that 
when we enact this measure we do not attempt to make it 
permanent, because we are dealing only with a few of the 
great major commodities of the country. Secondly, I think 
a 3-year term of experimentation is ample for this bill. In 
my opinion, there is no merit in the argument or the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that such a 
provision would affect the ever-normal granary. If so, that 
argument could also be made against the repeal of the bill 
itself, because there would be something in the granary. It 
can be argued that at the end of 3 years, if we desire to con- 
tinue the measure, we can make such adjustment by legisla- 
tion as is necessary to dispose of the product in the ever- 
normal granary. That is a very shallow and thin argument. 

Mr. President, I am trying to deal here with a limitation 
upon a bill that is unquestionably—and that has not been 
disputed—emergent in its character. If at the end of 3 
years there will be anything in the ever-normal granary, 
which I should doubt very much, then, if we want to continue 
the act, we can deal with the surplus, or if we see that legis- 
lation is necessary to meet a situation then existing, it can be 
effected very quickly by the Congress. My purpose in asking 
the adoption of the amendment is to get an expression from 
the Congress as to whether it wants to treat this proposed 
legislation as permanent legislation, thereby discriminating 
against all the other agricultural commodities in this country, 
or whether the Congress desires to deal with it for a reason- 
able period of time so that we may determine its efficacy. 

On the amendment, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary], under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, has the right to offer the amendment to subsection 
(d) and also his amendment on page 83. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should hate to have this 
time taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time consumed with 
respect to the parliamentary discussion will not be taken 
out of the Senator’s time. 

Mr. McNARY. We are dealing with a substantive provi- 
sion of this bill, namely, the limitation, but it happened to 
come up in three different ways. Hence the amendment 
refers to three different propositions. I think a vote on all 
of them is the only proper vote to be taken. The amend- 
ment should not be cut into three parts. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the three amendments be voted on en bloc. They all 
involve the same proposition. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. There are not three amendments. 
The amendment treats of three different propositions, all 
referring to one effort; that is, to limit the operation of this 
bill. I think the request of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY] is a very reasonable one and necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
three amendments will be voted on en bloc. 

The amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, beginning with the 
word “For”, in line 14, it is proposed to strike out through 
the period, in line 16, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

New adjustment contracts shall be prepared covering farming 
operations with respect to wheat and corn planted for harvest in 
the years 1939 and 1940, and such contracts shall be for such 
periods, not to exceed 2 years, as the Secretary shall determine, 

On page 4, line 22, it is proposed to strike out “each sub- 
sequent year” and insert in lieu thereof “of 1939.” 

On page 83, after line 7, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 67. No adjustment contract shall be entered into covering 
farming operations with respect to 


ty 
January 1, 1941, by the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation. 
Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally King Pittman 
Andrews La Follette 
Ashurst Davis Lee Radcliffe 
Austin Donahey Lewis Reynolds 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Russell 
Ellender Logan Schwartz 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
George Lundeen eppard 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Shipstead 
Borah Gibson McGill Smith 
Bridges Gillette McKellar Steiwer 
Brown, Mich. lass McNary , Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Graves Miller Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Green Minton Townsend 
Bulow Guffey Moore 
Burke Murray Tydings 
Byrd Hatch Neely Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hayden Norris Van Nuys 
Capper Herring Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hitchcock O'Mahoney Walsh 
Chavez Johnson, Calif Overton White 
Clark Johnson, Colo Pepper 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon presents, it seems 
to me, a very important question indeed. Within the limits 
of a half an hour this very important question is asked to be 
determined by the Senate. The question arises as to the 
permanency or the temporary character of the bill. With all 
that goes with this bill we are asked by some Senators to 
accept it as a permanent measure. The Senator from Oregon 
seeks to have us accept it solely as a temporary measure. 
I care not whether the resolution passed by the House and 
the Senate some time since preferred a permanent measure. 
We know the disabilities under which our committee has been 
laboring. We know all the troubles and tribulations of the 
individual members of that committee. We know that they 
have been unable to present here a bill that commends itself 
to the best thought of the Senate as a permanent measure. 

Why should the measure then be voted by us now as a 
permanent measure? The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] says that if it be considered a permanent measure 
we will have the right by and by, when the time limit shall 
arrive, of determining its particular character and possibly 
repealing it. But he has taken the other way round, as it 
were. We ought to provide that a measure of this character 
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should be limited to a particular time, and then if it be 
shown to have brought good we may vote for it and extend 
the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, all legislation entering a new 
field is more or less experimental. If what the Senator sug- 
gests would be wise with respect to this bill, why would it not 
be wise to limit all laws that enter any new field or set up 
any new program to a temporary period, until we find out 
how they are going to work? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In answer to the Senator 
from Kentucky, I will say that it might be wise if experi- 
mental legislation were enacted for a temporary period, and 
then we had the opportunity of coming here again and de- 
termining just exactly how it had worked in practice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Les. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the fact that any measure of this 
sort does not carry a limitation prevent Congress from re- 
considering it at any time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why, of course not; but the 
difficulty of reconsidering it is perfectly obvious, in view of the 
necessity of the two Houses of Congress acting upon the meas- 
ure that is written into law; the other mode being that when 
it is made of temporary character it may be renewed if nec- 
essary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator what he 
thinks would happen if, in the meantime, we had a large 
amount of grain stored in the ever-normal granary, and 
the law ended all at once; whether that would not have 
such an effect on the market as to make the whole plan 
useless. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If it be obvious that that 
will be the result, the Senate and the House can renew the 
law, extend it, and the like. We shall have time to learn 
whether or not today’s action has been wise; and that is 
what I should like, with this sort of law—that we take the 
time to enable us to determine the wisdom of our action. 
We have often taken too little time for the determination 
of such questions. 

Mr. President, I have little to say in regard to the matter, 
except that here is a bill that is contentious in character, 
that is controversial in aspect, that has been presented to 
the people of this land; and every sort of farm organization 
Save one, perhaps, is opposed to it. Here is a bill that deals 
with men’s lives in a fashion in which ordinarily we would 
not be dealing with them. Here is a bill that regiments the 
entire farming community in respect to certain industries. 
Let us do it if it be necessary, but let us have an opportunity 
to put a brake upon the law if experience shall teach us in 
2 or 3 years that it has not been wisely enacted. That is 
all that the amendment of the Senator from Oregon does; 
and because that is all the amendment does, I favor it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. On that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRNES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], who is detained 
because of illness. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
I am advised that if the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass]. I do not know how he would vote if present, and 
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therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Wacner’s name was called). I 
am permitted to announce that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner] is detained at a department. This fact ac- 
counts for his absence at this time. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce that my colleague [Mr. DIETE- 
RICH], were he present and voting, would vote “nay” on this 
question. 

I further announce that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HUGHES] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmatHers] is detained 
because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burxe], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Gass], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Green], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY], 
the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Minton], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily detained. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Adams Capper Lee Townsend 
Austin Copeland Tydings 
Bailey Davis McNary Vandenberg 
Borah Prazier Nye Walsh 
Bridges Gerry Pittman 
Bulkley Gibson Russell 
Johnson, Calif. Steiwer 
NAYS—51 

Andrews Connally La Follette Overton 
Ashurst wis Pepper 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Pope 
Barkley George Lonergan Radcliffe 

rry Gillette Lundeen Reynolds 
Bilbo Graves McGill Schwartz 
Brown, Mich, Guffey McKellar Schwellenbach 
Brown, N. H. Harrison Miller Sheppard 
Bulow Hatch Moore Smith 
Byrnes Hayden Murray Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Herring Neely uman 
Chavez Hitchcock Norris Van Nuys 
Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 

NOT VOTING—20 

Bone Green McAdoo Smathers 
Burke Hale McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Dieterich Holt Maloney Wagner 
Donahey Hughes Minton Wheeler 
Glass King Shipstead White 


So Mr. McNary’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I am not sure 
as to the rule. As soon as I was advised that a vote was to be 
had I rushed as rapidly as I could from my office to the Sen- 
ate Chamber, as I desired to vote on this amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Recorp may show that I voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair regrets to 
inform the Senator from Utah that the rule prevents that 
being done, and that is one rule which cannot be waived. 

The question now is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next committee amendment 
passed over is, on page 6, line 21, after the word “effect”, 
where it is proposed to strike out down to and including the 
word “contract” in line 6, page 7, in the following words: 

No soil-conserving (class I) payment under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall be payable with 
respect to cotton, wheat, field corn, rice, or tobacco (except flue- 
cured, Maryland, and burley), but in lieu thereof cooperators shall 
receive the parity payments under adjustment contracts. All such 
soil conserving payments with respect to other agricultural com- 
modities, and all soil-building (class II) payments under said act 


shall, if the farmer is eligible to enter into an adjustment contract, 
be paid to him only if he has entered into such a contract. 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 


justmen 
, That H for any year the eligible farmer produces 
no wheat or corn for market, but devotes to soil 


for such year by reason of his failure to enter into an adjustment 
contract. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is one of the amend- 
ments which I asked to have go over, and I am going to ask 
that it go over a second time. The senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] has an amendment touching the 
same subject matter, and I ask that this amendment go 
over until I can confer with him. I think the matter can 
be settled by an amendment based upon the principle which 
the Senator from Louisiana has included in his amendment; 
and I should like to have this amendment go over until we 
can have a conference on the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
asks that the amendment be again passed over. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will state the next amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next committee amendment 
passed over is on page 8, line 14, where it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including line 2, on page 9, in the 
following words: 

(b) Each adjustment contract shall include a provision that the 
Secretary shall, whenever necessary in order to carry out aveng 
any marketing year the declared policy of this act with 
any major agricultural commodity, require du during such 8 
year or within 30 days prior thereto that each cooperator ey 
in producing the commodity for market store under seal, until the 
expiration of such marketing year or such shorter period as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, FVV 
amount not exceeding 20 percent of the crop harvested by him 
during the calendar year in which such marketing year begins. 
Such cooperator shall be entitled to obtain from the Corporation 
F AOADA ZII ĩ ne Te ite 

th this subsection. 

And in lieu thereof to insert a new subsection (b), as 
follows: 

(b) The Corporation is directed to make available loans on cot- 
ton and may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and all other 


production of the commodity on the value of the stock of the 
commodity held or to be acquired as security for the loan. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when that amendment was 
read yesterday I observed the absence of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. BTL BOI, who, I am advised, caused this para- 
graph to be written into the bill. That is the reason why 
I asked that the amendment go over. I think I understand 
it so far as that is concerned. 

I observe that the Corporation is directed to make available 
loans on cotton. There is a mandatory direction to make 
loans on cotton. It is also provided that the Corporation 
may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and all other 
agricultural commodities other than wheat, corn, or cotton. 

I do not quite understand the contradictory terms of the 
amendment. The Secretary must make loans on cotton. 
He may make loans on rice, tobacco, and all other agricul- 
tural commodities other than wheat, corn, or cotton. It 
would seem that in the first sentence on page 9, in line 5, 
loans on wheat, corn, and cotton are prohibited, whereas in 
line 4 of the same page the Corporation is directed to make 
loans on cotton. 

I ask the Senator from Mississippi what construction he 
places on the language which to me is clearly contradictory; 
and even if it is not contradictory I inquire, What is the 
purpose of discriminating against loans on wheat and corn? 

Mr. BILBO. There is no desire to make it different from 
the requirements for loans on the other commodities. If 
the phraseology makes it mandatory, I have no objection to 
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changing it to conform to the language relating to the other 
loans. 

Mr. McNARY. It is very obvious that a specific direction 
is made to the Corporation to loan money on cotton; Then 
it is also equally obvious that the loans cannot be made on 
wheat and cotton. What does the Senator want with regard 
to cotton? Does he want a loan or does he not want a loan? 

Mr. BILBO. I want a loan. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator satisfied that this language 
would give him a loan? 

Mr. BILBO. I have no desire to make it mandatory, but 
merely to put it in the class with other commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. Aside from that the Senator’s amendment 
provides in one breath that the loans shall be made on cotton 
and in the next breath he says that they shall not be made 
on cotton. Does he want a loan on cotton or does he not 
want a loan on cotton? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon that the Secretary should be directed to make 
a loan on cotton just as he makes it on the other commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly there is merit in the criti- 
cism of the Senator from Oregon as to this language. It 
starts out by making loans on cotton mandatory and then 
provides that the Secretary or the Corporation “may” make 
available loans on rice, tobacco, and all other products ex- 
cept wheat, corn, or cotton. I do not know whether that 
means all other agricultural products outside of the scope 
of the bill or not. It seems to me the provision for availa- 
bility of loans ought to be equally applicable to all commodi- 
ties covered in the bill. The language should make loans 
available within the discretion of the Corporation on cotton, 
rice, tobacco, wheat, and corn. If that is what is intended, 
it is not accomplished by what the language itself provides. 

Mr, POPE. Mr, President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. I agree with the Senator from Oregon that 
the language is involved and contradictory. There is a pro- 
vision elsewhere in the bill for loans on wheat and corn, 
and I assume it was the intention of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. BHO] to make loans available on cotton and 
other commodities, but certainly the language in line 5, 
“other than wheat, corn, or cotton,” should be stricken out 
in order to make it intelligent. The first part of it does 
provide for a mandatory loan on cotton and a permissive 
loan on rice, tobacco, and other agricultural commodities. 
It seems to me the criticism of the Senator from Oregon is 
entirely correct as to the language, although I think it is 
the desire of those representing the cotton States, in general 
terms, that loans might be made available, at the discretion 
of the Corporation, to be made on cotton and other com- 
modities included in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. There is more to the amendment than that. 
The language makes it plain that the Surplus Reserve Cor- 
poration “shall” loan money on cotton and it “may” loan 
on other commodities. That is a discretionary power. I am 
inclined to believe it is a very good amendment that far. 
I think if we are to set up a $600,000,000 corporation, as pro- 
vided in the bill, with $100,000,000 for capital stock and per- 
mission to issue debentures up to five times its capital stock, 
which would make $600,000,000 in all, that the $600,000,000 
should be available to every farmer in the country irrespective 
of the results of the last election. 

The bill is still constructed along discriminatory lines of 
course, which I thoroughly understand and have tried to 
point out from time to time. If we are not to give adjusted 
payments to cattle growers and chicken raisers and fruit pro- 
ducers and vegetable producers, something ought to be given 
to them in this bill and this is the first attempt to give them 
any consideration whatsoever in comparison with the other 
so-called basic agricultural commodities. If we are to have 
a loan corporation which has $600,000,000 available for loans, 
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I should very much like to have this particular language in 
the amendment changed. It is confusing and contradictory 
as it now reads. 

I think there is at least a modicum of merit in the amend- 
ment when it provides that the money shall be available to 
all agricultural commodities. I can conceive of apple grow- 
ers in Washington and Oregon and citrus growers in Florida 
and California and potato growers in Idaho and Maine—and I 
might go through the category of agricultural commodities— 
who might want to take advantage of this low rate of inter- 
est from the corporation and would be entitled to this benefit 
quite as much as the man who raises the commodities which 
are specified and benefited in the bill. That part of it I 
favor. But the language of the bill, as I have pointed out, 
says in one place the corporation can loan on cotton and in 
another place that it cannot loan on cotton, and is denied 
from lending to wheat and corn. I think we ought to pass 
the amendment over until it can be worked out and put in 
understandable shape, or defeat it in its present form. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to suggest a possible 
way out of the difficulty. Strike out the words “is directed 
to” and insert “may”, and then strike out the words “on 
cotton and may make loans available on rice, tobacco, and”; 
then strike out the words “other than wheat, corn, or cot- 
ton”, so it would read: 

The Corporation is directed to make available loans on all agri- 
cultural commodities. 

That would leave it to the discretion of the Corporation to 
make whatever loans it pleased on whatever commodities 
the exigencies might require. It would be wholly within the 
discretion of the Corporation. 

Mr. McNARY. That covers my proposition entirely. It 
would permit the Corporation to lend Government money to 
the producers of all agricultural commodities, irrespective of 
whether they are enumerated in the bill. It is the only fair 
provision which I have found in a bill otherwise wholly 
discriminatory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question, and I should like at the same time 
to have the attention of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
BTL RO]. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the reason for making any dif- 
ference between the mandatory character of the loans as 
among the five commodities dealt with in the bill? If there 
is any reason why the loans should be mandatory on wheat, 
corn, and cotton, and not mandatory on tobacco and rice, I 
should like to know the reason. It does not occur to me at 
the moment. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not the floor, but the Senator 
from Oregon has left his place, and so I will take the floor. 
I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. It will be noted on page 7, under the title 
“Surplus reserve loans,” that the Corporation— 

Is directed to make available surplus reserve loans upon wheat or 
corn produced for market at the loan rates prescribed in sched- 
ule A of this title, based on the parity price, and the relationship 
of the total supply to the normal supply, as proclaimed at the 
beginning of the marketing year. 

The reason for that is that under schedule A, when cer- 
tain conditions are found to exist, when the price falls below 
parity and when the total supply reaches a certain level, 
loans must be made. That contemplates the establishment 
of an ever-normal granary. When an ever-normal granary 
is established then the Secretary must make loans. But 
since the ever-normal-granary feature does not apply to 
cotton, and schedule A does not apply to cotton as to loans 
nor tobacco nor rice, it seems to me it would be entirely 
appropriate to adopt the amendment of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], because even 
though we use the word “directed” in subsection (b) at 
the top of page 9, further on in another provision the mat- 
ter is left discretionary with the Corporation anyway. It is 
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provided that the amount, terms, and conditions of such 
loans shall be fixed by the Corporation, taking into consid- 
eration various things. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question has been raised whether 
the loans must be available to all agricultural commodities 
outside of those specified in the bill—wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. It seems to me that would bring endless 
confusion because the language “loans made pursuant to 
this subsection shall be made on the security solely of stocks 
of the commodity insured and stored under seal,” is con- 
tained in the paragraph. 

Mr. POPE. But I call the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have only 15 minutes, and 
I cannot permit my time to be occupied in this way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator had left and that 
I had taken the floor in my own time. I did not understand 
I was intruding upon the Senator’s time. The Senator 
yielded to me and I thought he had left, and so I under- 
took to take the floor myself. 

Mr. McNARY. I merely stepped to the desk to consult 
the Parliamentarian, but not to leave the Chamber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought I was occupying my own time. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; I yield the floor so the Senator 
from Kentucky may take it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I was attempting to answer 
the question with reference to corn and wheat by saying 
that the Secretary has no discretion in the matter as to 
when loans shall be made when he establishes an ever- 
normal granary under schedule A. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When wheat and corn qualify under the 
terms of this bill then it is mandatory under this language 
that he shall make the loans. This language attempts to 
deal with cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

Mr. POPE. Les. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I take it the purpose is to make all three 
of those crops stand on the same basis among themselves. 

Mr. POPE. It was the thought of those representing cot- 
ton that a general provision, authorizing the Corporation to 
make loans with reference to cotton, would be satisfactory. 
Therefore, since cotton does not come under schedule A, 
somebody would have to decide when such loans should be 
made. My understanding was that would be left to the Cor- 
poration and the Secretary of Agriculture. The same situ- 
ation does not exist as to cotton. I have no objection to the 
use of language providing that the Corporation shall make 
available loans on cotton, rice, tobacco, and other commodi- 
ties. I think it may be just as necessary that the Corporation 
have authority to make loans on other commodities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not object to that if the requirement 
as to storage and insurance are complied with, which is one 
of the conditions under which a loan may be made. 

Mr. POPE. In the minds of the committee I am very 
sure that the use of the term “solely of stocks of the com- 
modity insured and stored under seal” had to do with secur- 
ity for the loan. In any event, when the loan was made the 
commodity should be stored under seal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily stored under seal as pro- 
vided in the sections of the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Oh, no. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. In order that we may not be misunder- 
stood, I think it was the view of the committee, in adopt- 
ing this amendment, that the loans were not to be limited to 
just the commodities named in the bill, but it was the view 
of the committee that it would be in the power of the Cor- 
poration to make loans on other agricultural commodities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all right. I merely wanted to 
clear that up. 

Mr. McGILL. I think the language employed by the senior 
Senator from Idaho would cover the entire situation. If 
we make the language read, “The Corporation may make 
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available loans on all agricultural commodities,” that cer- 
tainly would meet the entire situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have understood the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore] in reply to a question of mine earlier in 
the debate, to say that these loans were to be made on other 
agricultural products than those definitely stated in the bill. 
I take it that is the view of the Senator at the present time. 

Mr. POPE. It is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am ready to vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my amendment would strike 
out the words “is directed to” in line 3, and would insert 
the word “may”; and then in line 4 would strike out the 
words “on cotton and may make loans available on rice, to- 
bacco, and” and insert the word “on” in line 5, strike out 
the word “other” in line 5 after the word “all”, and also 
strike out the words “other than wheat, corn, or cotton”, 
so that the clause would read: 

The Corporation may make available loans on all agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator interpret his amend- 
ment to mean that it would be optional, except as to wheat 
or corn, for the Corporation to make loans on all agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would authorize the Corporation to 
make loans, in its option, on all commodities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I asked the Senator from Idaho the 
question because under schedule A at page 21 loans are made 
mandatory insofar as corn and wheat are concerned. 

Mr. McGILL. That is provided for on page 7. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, page 7, section 5. I understand; 
but the question I asked the Senator from Idaho was 
whether he interpreted his amendment to mean that loans 
might be made on all commodities if the Corporation chooses 
to do so? 

Mr. BORAH. What I desire is to make it optional with 
reference to all commodities, and if there is any conflict with 
any provision elsewhere, that could be remedied. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am trying to point out to the able 
Senator from Idaho that his amendment does not apply 
to corn and wheat. Even if his amendment is adopted corn 
and wheat growers can demand a loan as provided under 
schedule A. 

Mr. BORAH. There ought to be a discretionary power 
lodged in this Corporation to make loans upon all commodi- 
ties. In my opinion, loans rest upon a wholly different basis 
than that on which parity payments and other matters rest. 
There ought to be a power, for instance, to take care of any 
particular commodity which might be in distress, and I de- 
sire to make the language broad enough so as to cover all 
commodities, it being always in the discretion of the Cor- 
poration whether it shall make a loan at all or not. 

Mr. McGILL. The loans under the discretionary power 
provided for in the committee amendment would be avail- 
able under the Senator’s amendment on all commodities, but 
if we are to retain schedule A, we should provide for loans 
on wheat and cotton which will provide for the surplus- 
reserve loan as provided in that schedule. 

Mr. BORAH. We can do that when we reach that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. McGILL. It is not the class of loans contemplated 
by this section, but it is the class of loans to maintain the 
loan provision of the schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under schedule A, set out 
on page 21, if wheat and corn arrive at a certain status, it 
is mandatory that a loan shall be made. Under the lan- 
guage of the amendment now under consideration, as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Senator from Idaho, the Cor- 
poration could even make a loan on wheat or corn without 
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wheat or corn being able to qualify under the schedule, but 
if they did qualify, it would then be mandatory. Is not that 
the way it would be interpreted? 

Mr, McGILL. In other words, no loan is provided under 
schedule A if the commodity price is above parity. There is 
no provision in the schedule at all for a loan unless the com- 
modity price is above parity, and if it is desired that there 
should be a loan on wheat or corn, and the commodity price 
is above parity, the Corporation then, under the amendment 
now under discussion, could make such a loan. 

Mr, BARKLEY. It could make a loan on wheat and corn 
even before the price reached parity, the same kind of a loan 
it could make on rice, tobacco, or cotton. 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL. The loans authorized prior to the price- 
reaching parity are provided for in schedule A. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is mandatory; but suppose wheat 
and corn both arrive at the point where they could qualify 
for a loan under schedule A; under the language of the 
amendment, if the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho should be agreed to, the Corporation could still make 
this kind of a loan on wheat or corn. 

Mr. BORAH. That ought to be true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], I maintain that loans would 
be mandatory under section 5, page 7, of the bill, and under 
schedule A at page 21, as I have previously shown. Where 
the production is up to 100 percent or 114 percent, or more, 
the schedule provides that loans must be made by the 
Corporation on both wheat and corn at a certain percent of 
parity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct; but if they never reach 
that point, so that the “must” does not apply, under the 
language of the amendment of the Senator from Idaho they 
could still make loans like these on wheat and corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Corporation would be obligated to 
make loans, as I interpret the language above referred to, 
insofar as wheat and corn are concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. If the producers of wheat and corn qualify 
under the schedule on page 21, they are entitled to the loans; 
but if they do not qualify, they would be entitled to loans 
under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot foresee a time when they would 
not qualify under section 5 and schedule A, on page 21. 
If the production is up to 100 percent and gradually increases 
to 114 percent or more of the normal supply, they are entitled 
to obtain a loan at from 85 percent to 52 percent of parity. 

Mr. BORAH. But the “must” provision does not conflict 
with the “may” provision. It is true we provide that the 
Corporation may make the loan; then we provide in another 
instance, where a certain condition exists, that they must 
do so. There is no conflict between those two. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Except as to corn and wheat. They 
must do it, as I pointed out, as to wheat and corn. It is 
mandatory and not affected by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. On page 7, section 5, I read: 

The Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation, established by title VII 
of this act, is directed to make available surplus reserve loans upon 
wheat or corn produced for market at the loan rates prescribed in 
schedule A of this title. 

Now, referring to schedule A, page 21, it will be seen that 
when the total supply ranges up to 100 percent of the 
normal supply the loan rate is 85 percent of parity. The 
loan rate decreases as the total supply increases above the 
normal supply, so that when 114 percent or more above the 
normal supply is reached, then loans are made at 52 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. President, I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho to another matter which has 
not been discussed. The purpose of the particular act now 
proposed is to set up a Reserve Loan Corporation for the pur- 
pose of making the type of loan which will take care of the 
appeal that is made to the signers of adjustment contracts. 
As the amendment is offered by the Senator it would open 
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up the field to loans by the Surplus Reserve Corporation on 
all agricultural commodities. We are providing a capital of 
$100,000,000 for this Corporation, to be subscribed by the 
Treasury. We already have a Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, with $93,000,000 subscribed by the Treasury, who cover 
this identical field, who are incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Delaware, and have the power to make the very 
type of loans the Senator is covering in the amendment he 
has offered. 

Mr. President, there would be complete duplication. The 
President has, by Executive order, included practically every 
agricultural product as an eligible subject for loans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and I wish to direct atten- 
tion to the complete duplication that would be the result of 
clothing the contemplated Surplus Reserve Corporation with 
the power to make the same kind of loan the Commodity 
Credit Corporation makes, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a law which would direct a 
financial institution to make loans of a certain description 
and permit the same institution to make loans of another 
description in its discretion only, might work out in prac- 
tice to the entire exclusion of those loans upon which the 
discretion was allowed, because by the act which would 
make certain loans mandatory, we could, in practice, en- 
tirely exhaust all of the available capital in the institution 
for loans which comply with the mandatory feature of the 
law, and thus those over whom there was a preference cre- 
ated by the act itself would be discriminated against. 

I understand that no one here has such a design in view, 
and I think that if we make the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Idaho we should also turn back to the 
surplus reserve loan provision, reconsider the vote by which 
it was adopted, and amend that so that it also will be 
under the enabling verb instead of the mandatory verb. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] to the amendment of the committee. The Senator 
from Idaho has moved to strike out certain language com- 
mencing in line 3, on page 9, so as to make the sentence 
read: 


The Corporation may make available loans on all agricultural 
commodities. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BILBO, Mr. President, the change in the verbiage 
of this amendment is satisfactory, but I am sure the Senator 
had no idea of trying to give cotton a preference over any 
other commodity. From the verbiage in the rest of the 
subsection, however, it strikes me that on line 8 the words 
“under seal” should be eliminated from the sentence com- 
mencing on line 6, so that it would read: 

Loans made pursuant to this subsection shall be made on the 
zecurity solely of stocks of the commodity insured and stored. 

The words “under seal” are not applicable to the handling 
of cotton. They are not necessary. As to the other com- 
modities, the Corporation could require, as a matter of regu- 
lation, that they be stored under seal, but it would not be 
feasible in making a loan on cotton to put cotton under seal. 
Therefore, I move that we eliminate the words “under seal” 
on line 8, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to the amendment of the committee, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, on page 9, line 8, 
to strike out the words “under seal.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it appropriate at this stage to ask for a 
reconsideration of the vote by which the Senate adopted the 
language on page 7, lines 19 to 25, for the purpose of sug- 
gesting an amendment to change the directory provision to 
an authorizing provision? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In section 5, on page 7, cer- 
tain minor amendments were made to the original text. Of 
course, the Senator may move a reconsideration of the votes 
by which those committee amendments were agreed to, but if 
they were reconsidered, an amendment to the text would not 
be in order until after the committee amendments to the 
entire bill had been acted on. Then such an amendment 
would be in order. If the Senator is interested in the two 
amendments which were adopted, he can move that the votes 
by which they were agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not know whether I 
understand the ruling. Is it true that we would be helpless 
to change this provision from a mandatory one into an au- 
thorizing one if we permitted the provision, as it now stands, 
to go over until the end of the consideration of the com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I submit a suggestion? 
In order to accomplish what the Senator desires, we would 
have to amend the original text, and it has been held, and 
properly held, that that cannot be done until the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That is the opinion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, is it in order for me to give 
notice at this time, so that it may be considered, that I in- 
tend to move to strike out the words “is directed to”, in line 
21, on page 7, and to substitute therefor the word “may”? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be 
in order after the committee amendments are disposed of. 
In the meantime, the amendment will be considered as lying 
on the table. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment. 

The Curer CLERK., On page 11, after line 17, it is pro- 
poSed 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, just a moment. Yesterday 
evening I asked that the amendment which is found on page 
10, section 6, go over, and it was so ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The. Chair is informed 
that certain Senators asked to have section 6 go over for 
the purpose of preparing amendments to it, and they ap- 
parently are not ready to proceed so far as the Chair 
understands. 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, in view of the request 
made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], who, I under- 
stand, desires to confer with me with reference to the 
amendment I have offered to the committee amendment, I 
ask that the amendment go over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is that the amendment 
to section 6 on page 10? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; it is on page 11. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed 
that yesterday the Senator requested that the amendments 
to section 6 go over. Is it the desire of the Senator to ask 
that consideration of section 6 go over for a further time? 

Mr. McNARY. I have no desire, Mr. President, to make 
such a request; but I think the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] expressed a desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no desire that 
consideration of amendments to section 6 go over further, 
they will be considered at this time by the Senate. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, all the amendments in section 
6 were adopted yesterday except those in subsection (c), at 
the bottom of page 11. They went over; but all the minor 
amendments which occur on pages 10 and 11, except in 
subsection (c), were adopted yesterday, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed 
that the amendment, in lines 12 and 13 on page 10, went 
over yesterday. 

Mr. McNARY. That was at my request yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed 
that it went over at the request of the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD]. 
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Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McGILL. Was the amendment on lines 12 and 13 
on page 10 acted upon yesterday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was not. It was passed 
over on the request of the junior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I called up yesterday, on page 10, at the end of line 10; 
The question arose whether it was in order at that time, 
because we were considering committee amendments. The 
occupant of the chair at that time stated that in part it 
could be acted upon, and in part it was not at that time in 
order. I do not know whether or not it is in order now. If 
it is, I ask that it be considered. If not, and if there be 
objection, it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The entire amendment of 
the Senator, as the Chair understands, would not be in order, 
except by unanimous consent, by reason of the fact that 
part of it is an amendment to a committee amendment and 
part of it is an amendment to the original text. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, let me suggest the pur- 
pose of my amendment, and after that statement has been 
made I doubt whether there will be objection to it. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the way 
the bill has been drawn, with the committee amendments 
in the bill, if a proposed change would result in amend- 
ment of the committee amendment and the original text, 
we ought to have a unanimous-consent agreement to the 
effect that where a Senator desires to cover the amendment 
to the bill and also a part of the text, he should be per- 
mitted to offer his amendment, because otherwise we will 
get through and then have to go back and reconsider all 
these amendments, I suggest that the Senator ask unani- 
mous consent to offer his amendment now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. The amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK, On page 10, at the end of line 10, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

In lieu of payments made under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act with respect to such commodity. 

On page 10, line 13, after the word “cooperator”, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

And in the case of cotton the acreage of cotton does not exceed 
the acreage apportioned to the farm pursuant to the provisions 
of title III of this act, or in the absence of such apportionment 
does not exceed the acreage apportioned to the farm under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the only purpose of this 
amendment is to make certain what the Department thinks 
is already in the bill, but I had some doubt about it; and 
that is, in the event we have no quota plan on cotton, that 
cotton then, like corn and wheat, will be under the soil- 
conservation program. 

That is the only purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
permit an inquiry? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to understand the amendment. I 
observe that the payments to which the Senator refers in 
his first amendment are provided thereby to be in lieu of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act payments 
for the same commodity. Does the Senator attempt by his 
amendment to amend the contract already existing? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; it does not touch any contract at 
all. This is what it is intended to do: There are two con- 
tingencies under which we would haye no cotton-control 
program. One is in the event we should reach parity, and 
therefore would not need a national quota, or in the event 
it was decided for any reason that we did not need a national 
quota. Then it is uncertain whether or not we would be 
entitled to participation in the soil-conservation program. 
It is specifically provided here that the cotton and wheat 
cooperators shall participate under similar circumstances 
under the soil-conservation program. 
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In the event we do not have any national quota, either 
by reason of an approach to parity price or other circum- 
stances by reason of which the Secretary shall find we do 
not need one, or in any other contingency, such as in the 
event the farmers by a third of the vote at any time should 
reject the control program, then, in the absence of a con- 
trol program, we want to make it clear that we participate 
under soil conservation, because that is then the only place 
we would have to go. We would get into the same category 
here as wheat and corn in the event we should have no 
control program. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator consider 
the suggestion that he change the words “in lieu of”, the 
words he uses in his amendment, to the words “in the 
absence of”? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to that change, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I make that suggestion because I think “in 
lieu of” has a specific and well-established meaning to be 
“in the place of”, “instead of.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator suggests the substitution 
of the words “in the absence of”? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent to make that 
change in my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator may modify 
his amendment. 

Mr. POPE. That relates only to cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Under the amendment as amended, cotton 
would not get the soil-conservation payments and parity 
payments both? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McGILL. As I understand, soil-conserving payments 
are not made on wheat and corn now. It is not intended 
by the Senator’s amendment to make the parity payments 
in lieu of soil-conserving payments, is it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is intended if we have no program, 
no control in operation, no national quota, to put cotton 
under the soil-conservation program. In cotton we have no 
division between cooperators and noncooperators. For that 
reason this amendment we thought was necessary. 

Mr. McGILL. What I should like to know from the Sen- 
ator with reference to his amendment is this: As I would 
construe it, it is calculated to make the parity payments in 
lieu of such soil-conservation payments now made on wheat 
and corn, for instance. Due to the fact that soifl-conserving 
payments are not made on those commodities I would take 
it that he does not intend to affect soil-conserving payments 
by this amendment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not. 

Mr. McGILL. I wanted to make clear in the Recorp what 
it was intended to cover. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the 
change suggested by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] to substitute the words “in the absence of” for the 
words “in lieu” be made, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That change has already 
been made. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. BankHerap] as modified. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the language on line 13 
was not in any of the bills heretofore considered. It plainly 
exempts the cotton noncooperator. The language in the bill 
again draws the distinction between wheat and corn and 
cotton, as usual to the detriment of wheat and corn. Par- 
ity payments are to be paid to a cooperator in wheat and 
corn, the implication being that they will not be paid to a 
noncooperator. It is plainly evident that a cotton maker 
who has a contract with the Government, whether he be a 
contractor or a noncontractor, will get his parity payment; 
otherwise this language would not be used. If I am mis- 
taken in that, I should like to have the reason given for the 
exception plainly noted in the language in the bill. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr, President, the proposition is this: 
Cotton has two base situations or contingencies. One is 
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a control program applying to all commodities, under which 
there is no distinction between cooperators and nonco- 
operators. In the event the control program is not in effect, 
the amendment then gives to the cotton producer the privi- 
leges granted to the wheat and cotton producer if he co- 
operates. In other words, if they do not sell cotton from 
excess acreage under the program they qualify as cooper- 
ators, just as the producers of wheat and corn do. That is 
the only difference. There is no control program for wheat 
and corn such as there is for cotton, and we are providing 
here simply to take care of cotton under the domestic- 
allotment plan when we have no national quota. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in order to consider that 
3 POEM, EN Se: iD eee, Ae 
the bill 

On page 1 there is a declaration of policy, that parity 
payments shall be made. Looking at the text of this pro- 
posal, section 6 begins: 

Promptly following the close of each marketing year 

We must keep in mind the fact that the marketing year 
for wheat closes on June 1. I ask the attention of the very 
able Senator from Alabama, because I want him to under- 
stand this section. The marketing year for cotton closes on 
the Ist day of August of each year. The section provides 
that promptly following the close of each marketing year 
the Secretary shall make parity payments to the producers 
of cotton, wheat, or corn; but when we get down to the lan- 
guage in line 12 we find that when it comes to wheat and 
corn the farmer must be a cooperator: Under the original 
bill, the cotton man had to be a cooperator, but now, under 
this language, he does not have to be a cooperator; so that 
if one has not an adjustment contract on corn or wheat he 
cannot share in the parity payments. 

Let us see about the parity payments. 

On page 65 it is provided that— 

2. “Parity,” = applied to 3 5 el cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
or rice, shall be that price for the commodity as will give to the 
commodity a purchasing power with respect to articles that farm- 
ers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of such commodity— 

During the “golden age” which is specified. 

Mr. President, the Secretary has no discretion in the mat- 
ter. He must make these parity payments on the Ist of 
June to the producers of wheat and corn, and on the Ist of 
August to the producers of cotton, and he must pay accord- 
ing to the definition of the word “parity.” We cannot get 
around that. As we read this section, however, we find that 
when it is applicable to the producer of wheat and cotton 
he must be a cooperator, but the producer does not have to 
be a cooperator as the section applies to cotton. That is 
the interpretation I place upon the language; and if that is 
not correct I wish to be advised of the fact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senator’s interpre- 
tation is not correct in the legal sense, because the amend- 
ment states conditions with which the cotton producer must 
comply which in legal effect make him a cooperator. It is not 
necessary to use the word “cooperator,” but the bill requires 
him to comply with the acreage formula or program an- 
nounced by the Department. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, to continue, on page 3, in 
section 3, adjustment contracts are required of the wheat and 
corn producer, but are not required of the cotton producer. 
That is discrimination No. 1. Discrimination No. 2 is that 
when it comes to making parity payments, which are de- 
fined, the producer must be an adjustment contractor if he is 
raising wheat and corn, but not if he is raising cotton. Any- 
body can get a parity payment under cotton, whether he is 
a contractor or not. 

I repeat the statement I made a few days ago: Why should 
we again and again and again discriminate against the pro- 
ducers of wheat and corn by requiring an adjustment con- 
tract in the case of those commodities when we do not 
require it in the case of cotton? And when it comes to 
making parity payments, if a man is raising wheat or corn, 
parity payments cannot be made to a noncooperator. That 
means a man who desires to act according to his own judg- 
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ment, exercising the feeling that farmers should exercise, but 
in the case of cotton he may enjoy that feeling and still get 
parity payments. 

I desire to know from the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore] or the able Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL]—who 
prepared the bill and who probably were present when some 
of these strange amendments were incorporated in it— 
whether that is not the construction to be placed on the 
language to which I have referred in line 13, page 10. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, the Senator has directed a 
question to me and to the Senator from Kansas. If he will 
yield, I will give him my view. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; that is what I am seeking. I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. I think it unnecessary again to explain the 
difference between the approach as to corn and wheat on 
the one hand and as to cotton, rice, and tobacco on the 
other. In the first place, a contract is provided for in the 
case of the producers of corn and wheat, for the reasons 
which I stated to the Senate a few days ago. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to know in advance whether 51 percent of 
the corn and wheat farmers will cooperate unless we have 
a contract. We cannot proceed on the basis of offer and 
acceptance, as under the Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. McNARY. This matter has not anything to do with 
that. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator asked my opinion. I desire to 
make this statement as preliminary to what I was about 
to say. 
` Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

_ Mr. POPE. Therefore it is necessary, under a program of 
this sort, to have contracts as to wheat and corn. 

As to cotton, since all that is necessary is a referendum, 
a vote, and then either a conformance with the program set 
out for cotton, rice, and tobacco or not, I can see that a con- 
tract would not be necessary. It may not even be desirable. 

So the reason for the language on page 13 is that in the 
case of wheat and corn, the farmer is made a cooperator. 
If he is a cooperator, he is entitled to parity payments. If 
he is not a cooperator, of course, he will not be entitled to 
them. With reference to cotton, rice, and tobacco, the 
farmer is a cooperator after a favorable referendum. The 
term is not actually used in that connection, but by analogy 
he would be a cooperator if a referendum had been held, 
and the vote were favorable, and the program were put into 
effect. That is the reason for the use of that language. 

I do not see that any discrimination at all is created 
against corn and wheat. It is simply a different method of 
approach, and a difference in the language used to effectuate 
that end. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
is a great lawyer. I am a successful farmer, and I think 
we farmers understand the meaning of that language. As 
I pointed out a week ago, the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his letter has taken the same position; namely, that there 
should be adjustment contracts for all these commodities. 
I desire now to say to the Senator from Idaho that when the 
bill was taken by him into the rural sections of the country, 
it contained provision for adjustment contracts for cotton, 
wheat and corn; it contained a provision that they should all 
be treated alike, and that the provisions as to noncooperators 
should apply to cotton as well as to wheat and to corn. 

Mr. POPE. And tobacco and rice. 

Mr. McNARY. And tobacco and rice; yes. When the bill 
comes in here, however, it contains a discrimination to which 
I say even a farmer can object. There is in the bill now, Mr. 
President, as plain as can be, and it cannot be explained 
away, a provision that a cotton producer does not have to sign 
a contract, while a wheat producer or a corn producer must 
sign a contract. Unless the producer of wheat or corn signs a 
contract he cannot have parity payments, which constitute 
the soul and heart and purpose of this bill; but if a man raises 
cotton he can get parity payments whether he is a cooperator 
or not, and whether he has signed a contract or not. 
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I say that is unfair, unjust, and discriminatory; and the 
discrimination runs through the bill from first to last. Iam 
pointing it out. I know that my protest will amount to noth- 
ing, but I desire to have a history of the matter made in the 
Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, with reference to the 
point under discussion, I cannot see what is bothering the 
mind of the able Senator from Oregon. 

As to wheat and corn, in order for a farmer to get any 
payments whatever, it is necessary that he sign a contract. 
It is further necessary that 51 percent of the farmers en- 
gaged in the production of either of those commodities sign 
contracts. It is voluntary. There is no provision making it 
mandatory, as in the case of cotton. We do not go to the 
cotton farmer and say, “Here, Mr. Cotton Farmer, we desire 
you to sign a contract for next year.” The national quota for 
cotton is fixed by the Secretary; it is submitted to the cotton 
farmers for a vote, and if they vote that they want the quota, 
then, contract or no contract, they become parties to it. It 
is not necessary for them to sign contracts. If less than one- 
third of the farmers vote against the quota as fixed, then the 
quota applies to every cotton farmer. 

In further answer to the Senator from Oregon, I desire to 
state that any cotton farmer whose acreage is fixed and who 
produces in excess of it, will not receive any payments of 
any nature, and he is then designated as a noncooperator. 
I repeat, in the case of cotton the plan of control is manda- 
tory, while in the case of wheat and corn it is voluntary. 
That is the whole difference. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may I engage the atten- 
tion of the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]? 
I hope the Senator from Alabama will not accept the modi- 
fication suggested by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], substituting the words “absence of” in place of 
“lieu of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crank in the chair). 
The Chair is advised that the Senator from Alabama has 
already accepted the modification of his amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am expressing the hope that he will 
ask; then, to modify his amendment so that it will read as 
originally presented by him, because if he uses the words 
“in the absence of,” they may be interpreted as leaving it 
discretionary with the Secretary of Agriculture whether to 
make parity payments or to make soil-conservation pay- 
ments; but if he uses the words “in lieu of,” no discretion 
will be vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secre- 
tary will have to make the parity payments in lieu of the 
soil-conservation payments. I submit that that is a very 
important question and should be considered by the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think the matter in- 
volved is covered either way. On reflection, however, I am 
inclined to believe that the original language is preferable, 
and will accomplish the same purpose. I think I agreed too 
quickly to the substitute words, in a desire to be agreeable 
to my good friend from Vermont. “In lieu of” means in 
place of other payments. In the absence of” would not dis- 
place the other payments but would provide for these pay- 
ments. So, while it appears to be changing pretty rapidly on 
this matter, I am going to ask consent to go back to the 
original language submitted by the Department. I think 
they have considered it more carefully than I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No vote has yet been taken 
on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, and the 
Senator has a right to modify his amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All right; I modify it by restoring the 
language submitted by the Department, “in lieu of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
modifies his amendment in accordance with the printed text, 
as the Chair understands. Is that correct? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, it will take but a moment 
for me to say what I wish about the change. I thank the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] for his courteous 
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suggestion that he came part way on personal grounds. I 
appreciate that very much. 

I think there is a very substantial difference between the 
words “in lieu of” and the words which he accepted, “in 
the absence of,” and that he ought to consider that dif- 
ference, as I thought he did when he accepted my suggestion. 

This particular part of the bill relates to other commodities 
than cotton. It includes corn and wheat. There are many 
corn and wheat farmers who are now operating under con- 
tracts which they have entered into with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the diversion of land from corn and wheat 
cultivation for the purpose of carrying out the soil-conserva- 
tion program of the Federal Government. Under those con- 
tracts the Government is obligated and the farmer is obli- 
gated. According to my theory, those contracts ought not 
to be broken by us. Certainly they ought not to be re- 
pudiated by us. 

Repudiation is opprobrious to me. I shall never know- 
ingly enter upon it. I think that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Alabama, with the words “in lieu of,” 
is a proposal to repudiate those contracts. I realize that his 
emphasis is largely on cotton, but I ask him to consider 
what the effect of this is going to be on the producers of 
wheat and corn. We do not want to say that the Secretary 
of Agriculture or any other representative of the Federal 
Government can arbitrarily cut off payments under a soil- 
conservation contract, and yet that is exactly what this 
language would do. 

If the purpose of the Senator from Alabama, as I under- 
stood it to be, is merely to enable those farmers who are 
not enjoying the benefits of the soil-conservation contracts 
to have payments hereunder, then the words which he con- 
sented to are appropriate and describe just what he wants, 
and he should not retract the agreement he made with me, 
I do not try to hold him to that agreement. I simply lay 
this before him for his judgment, that he may see clearly 
that action under what he calls for would mean that cotton 
farmers are endangering contracts with the wheat and corn 
farmers. We have the words “in lieu of.” “In lieu of” rep- 
resents a substitution for; parity payments to be put in the 
place occupied by the soil-conservation payments. “In lieu 
of” means to place parity payments where soil-conservation 
payments formerly were. It is to that that I object. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Vermont yield? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr: OVERTON. If the bill provides that the Secretary 
shall make parity payments in the absence of payments to 
be made under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, then the Secretary will be empowered to make 
soil-conservation payments in lieu of parity payments, will 
he not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not as I understand the words in lieu of.” 

Mr. OVERTON. If the bill read “in the absence of” and 
not “in lieu of,” then the Secretary of Agriculture could 
in his discretion make soil-conservation payments and with- 
hold parity payments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is not that the purpose of the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not at all. The sole purpose of my sug- 
gestion is to prevent Congress undertaking to give any power 
to the administrative departments of the Government to 
repudiate payments already contracted for. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then the purpose of the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Vermont is that the Secretary 
shall proceed to make the soil-conservation payments? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly; in all cases where the contract 
exists today, and that we shall not by our act give power to 
cut them off. 

Mr. OVERTON. And when the Secretary does make soil- 
conservation payments, then he cannot make the parity 
payments? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not see how that follows. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Because it is suggested that it be pro- 
vided that parity payments shall be made in the absence of 
soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It does not say “only” in the absence of 
soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not necessary to say “only in the 
absence of.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not follow the Senator at all. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think it is very clear. The Secretary 
shall make parity payments in the absence of soil-conserva- 
tion payments. There must be an absence of soil-conser- 
vation payments before the Secretary can make parity pay- 
ments. If it is the purpose of the modification proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont to require the Secretary to make 
soil-conservation payments, then the Secretary cannot make 
any parity payments wherever the soil-conservation pay- 
ments are made. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator answer an interrogatory 
by me? 

Mr. OVERTON. Gladly, if I can do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it the purpose of the Senator from 
Louisiana so to legislate that if a farmer is under a soil- 
conservation contract and receiving payments thereunder, 
he would be disqualified from receiving parity payments on 
corn, wheat, and cotton? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is exactly what the Senator would ac- 
complish if he were to use the words “in lieu of.” 

Mr. OVERTON. No. As the bill now reads, if a farmer 
gets parity payments he does not get any soil-conservation 
payments. I think the bill ought to be modified in that re- 
spect, and I have submitted an amendment that will come 
up in a few minutes which would provide that in case the 
parity payments are less than the soil-conservation pay- 
ments, then the soil-conservation payments shall be made. 
In other words, whichever is greater shall control. 

Mr. AUSTIN. When that amendment comes up I shall 
certainly give it careful consideration, but on the amend- 
ment now before us I simply have to say that I cannot sup- 
port it and I shall oppose it. I do not suppose that will 
amount to anything, judging from the ease with which the bill 
thus far has proceeded. 

I am certain that this matter will plague the adminis- 
trators of the bill when they come to put it into effect if 
the amendment remains as written—“in lieu of.” It will 
more than plague the administrators. If the administrators 
actually carry out the suggestion of this bill of substitution 
for their contracts now existing and unfulfilled, there will be 
something more than a plaguing of the administrators of 
the law. There will be a great injury to the citizens. That 
is my thought. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in order to make clear my 
position with reference to the provision, I have no objection 
to an amendment being offered to modify the provision so 
that the Secretary shall make parity payments in addition 
to payments made under the Soil Conservation Act. That 
would carry into execution the amendment suggested by the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I certainly would 
object to using the phrase “in the absence of” instead of 
“in lieu of.” 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. Is it the position of the Senator from Louisiana 
that cooperators who take part in this program, whether 
growers of corn, cotton, or wheat, should receive both soil- 
conservation payments and parity payments? 

Mr. OVERTON. I would have no objection and would 
raise no objection if the amendment were so phrased as to 
give to the cotton farmer and the wheat farmer and the 
corn farmer parity payments in addition to the soil-conserva- 
tion payments; but I am objecting to withholding soil-con- 
servation payments from him entirely in the event he gets 
no parity payments. 
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Mr. POPE. Soil-conservation payments are made on all 
commodities—potatoes and peanuts and various other com- 
modities—the growers of which have indicated that they 
desire to come under the terms of the bill. So long as pota- 
toes and other vegetables and fruits and all kinds of farm 
commodities receive soil-conservation payments, then the 
receipt of parity payments by those particular commodities, 
corn and wheat and cotton, would put them on a somewhat 
equal basis. If the corn and wheat and cotton growers re- 
ceive both parity payments and soil-conseryation payments, 
then it is clear that potatoes and other such commodities 
would receive very much less in the way of benefits, whatever 
their difficulties might be, and there would be a greater 
tendency than now for the growers of potatoes and various 
other commodities to want to come under the terms of this 
bill in order to get the additional payments. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am not offering the amendment, I 
was merely making the statement that I would not have 
any objection to such an amendment. When it comes to 
cotton we have a different situation from that which exists 
in reference to potatoes, vegetables, and other commodities 
mentioned by the junior Senator from Idaho, and possibly 
& difference between cotton and wheat and corn. Under 
the program of the bill, if enacted into law, the cotton 
farmer will be called upon to make a tremendous reduc- 
tion in his production, probably to produce not more than 
a national quota of 10,000,000 bales. Since he is making 
that sacrifice he is entitled to parity payments, and I see 
no objection to his obtaining, in addition to that, the soil- 
conservation payments. I am not proposing such an 
amendment and such an amendment is not now before 
the Senate. I am merely stating my view in reference 
to the whole subject matter. 

Mr. POPE. I invite the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that if the policy should be adopted of paying soil- 
conservation payments and parity payments to those com- 
modities, we are going to have a demand from various other 
commodities to come under the terms of the bill. We have 
distinguished as much as possible that demand so far be- 
cause we are trying to deal with particular commodities, 
some of which lend themselves particularly to the ever- 
normal-granary plan. Vegetables do not lend themselves 
to that kind of a plan, and therefore I hope the Senator 
will consider the matter of not giving to those commodities 
too much access to the benefits of the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. The amendment proposed—and I think 
the Senator will agree to it and I understand the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] will agree to it—pro- 
vides that in the event parity payments are less than soil- 
conservation payments the farmers shall receive the soil- 
conservation payments. I cannot see any objection to that. 
In no event shall the farmer receive less than the con- 
servation payments, so that if he gets no parity payments at 
all he will receive soil-conservation payments; and if the 
soil-conservation payment is less than the parity payment, 
he will receive an amount equivalent to the parity payment. 
That is the amendment which I shall propose and which 
will be reached when we take up the provision on the next 
succeeding page of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 
Since there has been some confusion as to exactly what the 
amendment is, without objection the clerk will again report 
the amendment, for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLẸRK. It is proposed on page 10, at the end 
of line 10, to insert the words “in lieu of payments made 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
with respect to such commodity.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should like to finish the 
suggestions I have to make about this amendment. 

We should not forget that there is pending an amend- 
ment, which appears on page 7, and which went over at the 
request of the senior Senator from Idaho, which leaves no 
choice on the part of the farmer. He must make the con- 
tracts provided under the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Chair to understand 
that the Senator from Vermont is presenting an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
the Senator from Vermont has already spoken on the 
amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I will take my seat, in that 
event, because what I have to say is with reference to the 
amendment. I thought I made an interrogatory of another 
Senator who had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair came into the Chair after the Senator from Vermont 
had spoken. The Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Vermont has spoken on the amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I suppose that what I have 
to say would not justify a unanimous-consent request for 
permission to finish my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator desires to 
submit a request for unanimous consent, the Chair will be 
glad to submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask unanimous consent that I may com- 
plete my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator is recognized. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will make my statement brief; I have no 
intention of delaying consideration. 

I refer to these words on page 7: 

Soil Conservation Act payments shall, if the farmer is eligible 
to enter into an adjustment contract, be paid to him only if he has 
entered into such a contract. 

The element of coercion is so clear there that one should 
not forget it when considering the pending amendment, It 
gives to the Federal authority only, without the farmer hav- 
ing any option or choice in the matter, the power to amend 
the contract, in fact, the power to repudiate it by substituting 
for payments under it the payments to be made under the 
proposed law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
authors to the bill, and of those who are supporting it, to ask 
whether there has been any consideration by the committee 
of the question of limiting the amount of payment which may 
be made to any individual or corporation. As we know, under 
the previous law with reference to agriculture, as high as a 
million dollars was paid to certain corporations, or five or six 
hundred thousand dollars, and I ask my colleague the junior 
Senator from Idaho, and the Senator from Kansas whether 
the question of limiting the amount beyond which no pay- 
ments should be made as parity payments was considered in 
the committee. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. The matter was considered by the commit- 
tee. I take it that the Senator has in mind the payments 
made under the old Agricultural Adjustment Act. So far as 
the farmers are concerned, payments under the proposed law 
would be in the nature of the parity payments and the re- 
serve loan payments under schedule A. The adjustment con- 
tracts are not to be made on the same basis as was provided 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

I think it was the view of the committee that, in order to 
carry forward the program, and have as much as 51 percent 
or more of the producers in the program, inasmuch as the 
loans to be made and the payments to be made would be those 
provided in schedule A, there is really no reason for eliminat- 
ing large producers, and if they are eliminated, it would prob- 
ably be destructive of the program itself. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the Senator of opinion 
that these large payments may be made under the bill? 

Mr. McGILL. Insofar as one might produce more than 
another he would receive more. Parity payments and the 
surplus reserve loans carried in schedule A necessarily would 
be larger to a large producer than to a small one. There 
would be the same amount per bushel, there would be the 
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same in proportion to quantity produced. We have no pro- 
vision here for payment to a person of so much money for 
reducing acreage, but if a man enters into an adjustment 
contract to reduce his acreage he comes within the provisions 
of schedule A with reference to surplus reserve loans and 
Parity payments on commodities. I think that is an entirely 
different situation from that under the former Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the situation is some- 
what different. However, I do not yet see how there is any 
limitation upon the amount which may be paid to any par- 
ticular corporation. Like the Senator from Vermont, I am 
very modest about making statements as to what the bill 
means, because I am not sure that I know; but, as I under- 
stand, a person might be entitled to a payment under the 
bill of a million dollars. 

Mr. McGILL. If a person produced a sufficient quantity, I 
presume that might be, in the form of a parity payment. He 
would not be entitled to money to be paid out by virtue of a 
contract, such as was the case under the former act; but if 
we eliminate the large producer from a program of this kind, 
which is calculated to adjust production to a standard near 
what the markets, both domestic and foreign, will take, plus 
a reasonable carry-over, in my judgment we destroy the 
program, 

Mr. BORAH. I am not disposed to urge the elimination 
of the large producer entirely; but in view of the experience 
which we had, it does seem to me that there is a limit 
beyond which we should not go. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I should like to say at this point that 
in the previous program we provided for payments based on 
the acreage taken out of cultivation. Under the proposed 
plan the Government will pay on what is produced. The 
Senator might find that that makes a great deal of difference. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator was referring to dis- 
closures of large payments under the original Triple A Act, 
and, of course, it is true that the Department report, in 
response to the Senate request for information as to pay- 
ments in excess of $10,000, produced a large list, which I 
think is available as a Senate document. Among other inter- 
esting things it was disclosed, for instance, that there are 
vast insurance company ownerships in these various areas, 
that there are vast penitentiary developments in respect to 
many of these commodities, that there are vast corporate 
farms, and as a result of the disclosures I think it is fair to 
say that the Department of Agriculture itself voluntarily in- 
sisted that hereafter when payments of this character shall 
be made they shall at least be graduated so that the larger 
the owner the smaller the percentage of the application of 
the ratio of payment. I think that is the position of the 
Department of Agriculture today. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I should like to propound 
an inquiry to the Senator from Idaho along the lines on 
which the Senator from Michigan was speaking. I myself 
offered an amendment a year or two ago providing for grad- 
uated payments. But when we are entering upon a more 
or less compulsory program, limiting the marketing quota 
of farmers, by what process would it be right to say to the 
man who does not come in voluntarily, perhaps, but because 
he is compelled to, “You shall not share equally with all 
others”? It is a problem which has given me a good deal 
of concern. I myself would agree to eliminate all the large 
corporation farms in the country, but this question is one 
which I did not know how to approach. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a difficult proposition, and I have no 
desire to urge the elimination of the large producer entirely; 
but it occurred to me, in view of our past experience, that 
there might be a limit beyond which we should not go in 
making parity payments. We have now voted that this shall 
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be permanent legislation, and it would probably be very diffi- 
cult for this Government to maintain an organization for 
such a purpose as is contemplated if it is to pay out these 
vast sums to large corporations, insurance companies, and 
the like. We will not be able to do it. The money will not 
be in hand. It occurs to me there is a limit beyond which 
we should not go in making payments to the large producer. 

I have drawn an amendment designed to cover my idea, 
but I am frank to say that it is very difficult to make it fit 
in with all the different provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if I may add a further word, 
I should be very glad if the Senator from Idaho or the Sena- 
tor from Michigan would present an amendment. which 
would reach this question in a fair and equitable manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama. [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk will state the next amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 10, line 13, after the word 
“cooperator”, it is proposed to insert the words— 

And in the case of cotton the 


ceed acreage apportioned to the farm under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on what page does that 
amendment come? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 10, line 13, after the 
word “cooperator.” 

ee ee It includes the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to address myself 
to this amendment. I oppose the adoption of the amend- 
ment. In the case of corn and wheat an adjustment con- 
tract is offered to an eligible farmer. If he cooperates, or 
if he is eligible to cooperate, and signs, he receives, in lieu 
of the soil-conservation payments under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act, a parity payment. If he does not sign and is 
eligible, he does not receive it. 

Under the committee amendment now pending, & cotton 
farmer who does not have an adjustment contract may have 
quotas imposed under certain conditions. The first part of 
the proposed amendment provides, in the case of cotton, 
that if the acreage of cotton does not exceed that appor- 
tioned under title III, the farmer may receive parity pay- 
ments, and that is all right, as I view it. If the quota is 
determined and assigned, and he does not exceed it, it is 
perfectly right and proper, as I view it, that he should re- 
ceive parity payments. But the proposed amendment goes 
further and provides that in the absence of such a quota, 
if a farmer does not exceed the acreage under the Soil 
Conservation Act which now exists, notwithstanding that, he 
will receive parity payments, not soil-conservation payments, 
but parity payments. That certainly seems unfair to the 
other farmers, and discriminating. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why should one of those commodities 
be excluded? 

Mr. GILLETTE. As an inducement to the wheat and 
corn farmers, the eligible farmers, to enter into an adjust- 
ment contract tendered to them. We say to them under the 
provisions of the bill, “When you are eligible, if you come 
in you will receive parity payments.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will permit me, the 
very language says the farmer must cooperate with the 
program. Whether he signs a contract or does not sign a 
contract, he must cooperate with the program. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, we say to the corn and wheat farmer, “If you become 
a cooperator, you may receive parity payments, which con- 
stitute an inducement for you to cooperate.” In the Sena- 
tor’s amendment he says to the cotton farmer who does not 
have an adjustment contract offered to him, but who may 
have his quota acreage apportioned, “If you do not exceed 
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your quota acreage you may receive parity payments in lieu 
of soil-conservation payments.” That is all right. That is 
fair. But the Senator goes further and says, “Even if there 
is no apportionment of a quota under the Soil Conservation 
Act as it now exists, if you do not exceed your soil-depletion 
acreage you will not receive soil-conservation payments but 
you will receive parity payments, a guaranty of parity”; and 
he places every cotton producer in a position to receive 
parity payments, whether there is compliance with an appor- 
tionment of acreage or not. The Senator gives corn and 
wheat farmers adjustment contracts and says, “You will 
receive that parity-payment guaranty as an inducement for 
you to come in”; but he opens the door wide for the cotton 
producer and says, We give you parity payments under the 
Soil Conservation Act providing you do not increase your soil- 
depleting acreage.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The difficulty with the Senator’s rea- 
soning is that apparently he considers that there cannot be 
cooperation unless there is a signed contract. The only dif- 
ference in the case of corn and wheat farmers is that their 
program is based upon contracts. In the case of cotton it 
is not based upon contracts. 

I gave, among other reasons, the apprehension which some 
of us felt that the contract was not the best legal approach 
to this problem. At any rate, the cooperation of the cotton 
farmers is not governed by signing the contract. Wheat and 
corn participate in this money that is set aside for these 
three commodities with which to make the parity payments, 
$25,000,000. Under the formula contained in the bill they 
are all supposed to participate in this fund upon that basis 
of division. In the case of corn and wheat the producers 
are eligible to participation when they have signed a con- 
tract, because in the case of corn and wheat that is the 
method of showing cooperation. That is the test of a co- 
operator. If no acreage plan exists, then the cotton farmer 
must comply with the acreage diversion, or whatever other 
program of soil-conservation there is; and when he com- 
plies he is a cooperator just as much as the wheat and corn 
farmers who sign the contract are cooperators. He has vyol- 
untarily accepted, complying with the program, without the 
formality of a written contract. 

That is the only difference, under this amendment, be- 
tween the status of the cotton producer on the one side 
and the wheat and corn producer on the other. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for two questions? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In the wheat and corn program, who 
may receive parity payments? 

Mr. GILLETTE. And no one else? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; and neither can anyone else in 
cotton under this amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Under the Senator’s amendment, if 
there is no apportionment of quotas, what cotton farmers 
may receive parity payments? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The cooperators in the soil-conserva- 
tion program. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Every cooperator in the soil-conserva- 
tion program? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In the case of wheat and corn, every 
cooperator in the soil-conservation program may not re- 
ceive parity payments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, yes; he will. 

Mr, GILLETTE. The only ones who receive them are 
those who cooperated in the domestic allotment contract. 

Mr, POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Suppose, under the provisions relating to corn 
and wheat, less than 51 percent sign up such a contract; 
then the program under that part of the law would not go 
into effect? 
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Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. POPE. Then, according to the Senator's interpreta- 
tion, would the corn and wheat farmers be entitled to Soil 
Conservation Act payments if they met the requirement? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the program did not go into effect; 


yes. 

Mr. POPE. If it did not go into effect? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. They would receive soil-conserva- 
tion payments, but not parity payments. 

Mr. POPE. Suppose, in the case of cotton or tobacco or 
rice, a referendum were held, but the program did not go into 
effect because two-thirds did not vote for it: Then is it the 
Senator’s understanding that the cotton growers, or the grow- 
ers of tobacco or rice, would be entitled to Soil Conservation 
Act payments? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly, and that is what I want them 
to have; but the purport of this amendment is to secure them 
parity payments regardless of whether the program is in 
effect or not. 

Mr.POPE. That is just the point I wanted to make clear— 
that so far as soil-conservation payments are concerned, 
in the event the program fell down the producers would be 
treated alike; but they would not get parity payments instead 
of Soil Conservation Act payments in the case of cotton. 

Mr. GILLETTE. But if this amendment as drawn is 
adopted, whether they come in or not, whether there is a 
program or not, they will receive parity payments if they 
do not decrease the soil-depleting acreage. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly what part of this amendment does 
the Senator object to? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If after the word “act,” in line 7 of 
the amendment, there were a period, and the remainder of it 
were stricken out, I should have no objection to it. 

Mr. POPE. I find that I am in exact agreement with the 
Senator with respect to this matter, and I have already 
marked that as a point which I would raise with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator from Iowa that there exists that much distinc- 
tion between the two. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So far as wheat and corn are con- 
cerned, does the parity money revert to the Treasury? 

Mr. POPE. I suppose not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is to be done with it? 

Mr. POPE. It would be utilized for soil-conservation pay- 
ments, I suppose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator ought to know. 

Mr. POPE. That would be my interpretation of the law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not want any controversy here 
with my associates on the committee. I requested the De- 
partment of Agriculture to prepare the amendment so that 
cotton would be put on exactly the same basis as wheat and 
corn with reference to all the payments provided in the 
bill. As the Senator knows, I had prepared a program under 
which cotton would be separated; but the Senator objected 
to it, and then I put back in the bill the program with ref- 
erence to cotton. 

Mr. President, does the Senator from Idaho want the con- 
sideration of the amendment to go over until tomorrow so 
that we may work out an agreement in the meantime? 

Mr. POPE. Let me get a question in the Recorp first. 
Would the Senator from Alabama object to striking out, in 
line 7, all following the word “act”? It is a minor point, 
it seems to me, but that is the only point where the Senator 
from Iowa and I think there would be a discrimination in 
favor of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would rather let the amendment go 
over than to take out of it something which ought to be in 
the measure. The Department thought it ought to be in 
there. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the amendment go over until 
tomorrow, and in the meantime we can get together and 
see if we can agree on its proper construction. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. There are just a few questions that I want 
to ask the Senator so as to give a sort of a synopsis of cer- 
tain provisions of the bill as it affects cotton, because, as the 
Senator knows, the northern tier of counties in my State are 
analogous in their quality and production to some of the 
counties in the Senator’s State. 

Roughly speaking, the present production of cotton is 
about how many bales? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That depends. This year it is 
18,000,000 bales. It varies, of course. 

Mr. PEPPER. Generally speaking, the domestic con- 
sumption is how many bales? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. About 7,000,000 bales is a rather high 
average. 

Mr. PEPPER. And we have been selling into the foreign 
market in recent years an average of how many bales of 
cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Something like 6,000,000 bales. Our 
average consumption, both at home and abroad, for the past 
10 years has been 13,000,000 bales. 

Mr. PEPPER. And we have at the present time, or this 
year we anticipate, a carry-over of how many bales? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At least 11,000,000; probably 12,000,000 
bales. 


Mr. PEPPER, Our normal carry-over is how many million 
bales? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Around 5,000,000. We had an enor- 
mous carry-over during the war period when we got parity 
prices. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator give me the number of 
acres devoted to cotton production in this country? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That varies. One year we had as high 
as 44,000,000 acres. The average for the last 10 years has 
been between 40,000,000 and 41,000,000 acres. The Senator 
will understand that during that period we have had acreage 
diversion. 

Mr. PEPPER. Since the 40,000,000-acre crop the Soil 
Conservation Act and the Domestic Allotment Act have 
come into effect, and there has been a diminution in acreage 
on that account. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Only by reason of plans submitted to 
the farmer under the soil-conservation program for the 
diversion of acreage. Rotation in crops has, of course, had 
an incidental and natural effect of a reduction in the acreage 
planted in cotton. 

Mr. PEPPER. What annual production is contemplated 
under this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That will depend upon what year the 
Senator has reference to. The bill contemplates and lays 
down a declared policy to provide at all times an ample sup- 
ply of cotton of suitable grade and quality to fill all the effec- 
tive demands for American cotton throughout the world, at 
a price not in excess of the world price of cotton. Of course, 
with a carry-over of 12,000,000 bales, which is the equivalent 
of nearly a year’s consumption, within a reasonable time that 
surplus must be reduced or gotten rid of. I regret that the 
Senator from Florida was not here when I went into that 
subject very fully last Monday, and I recommend to him 
that he consult the Recorp and read my explanation. 

Right there, there is one point that I want the Senator to 
get in his mind, and that is the long-recognized rule of sup- 
ply and demand, which as to cotton has the effect that an 
increase of 1,000,000 bales decreases the price of cotton on an 
average 1 cent a pound, and a decrease in production has 
the reverse effect. 

In other words, the size of the carry-over almost mathe- 
matically fixes the price of our cotton; so let us take it in 
this way: 

In 1936 we had a carry-over of 6,000,000 bales. We had 
a production of 12,000,000 bales, or slightly more. That 
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made 18,000,000 bales. With a consumption of 13,000,000 
bales, we got 12% cents a pound for it. 

This year we started in with 6,000,000 bales and produced 
18,000,000 bales, making 24,000,000 bales supply, with a con- 
sumption of 13,000,000 bales. That leaves 11,000,000 bales 
excess, 5,000,000 bales more than we had last year; and at 
the same time, and as a result, the price, which was 1244 
cents last year, promptly went down to 744 cents. In other 
words, the 5,000,000-bale increase in the supply took 5 cents 
a pound from the price of cotton. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want the Senator to know that I am not 
as remiss as he might surmise in acquainting myself with 
his information and point of view; but I am coming to the 
point, if the Senator will indulge me for a moment more, of 
what acreage is contemplated under the bill for the coming 
year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is up to the Secretary. It is his 
duty to make a very substantial reduction if we are ever 
9 the price of cotton back anywhere near parity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the Senator say that the reduction 
would be down to about 25,000,000 acres? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is about where it ought 
to be. 

Mr. PEPPER. That will be a drop down to about 25,000,- 
000 acres from about 40,000,000 acres? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; we had 33,000,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion last year. 

Mr. PEPPER. What about the second year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me submit this inquiry: If the size 
of the carry-over is taking a large part of the price out of 
the pockets of the farmer, and will continue to do it until 
we reduce the carry-over, does not the Senator think it is a 
businesslike thing and a proper thing, in the interest of the 
farmer, to go about getting rid of that surplus and bringing 
it down? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am very much interested in that point; 
but will the Senator allow me to wait for a moment or two 
without answering the question? What is the contemplated 
acreage, then, the second year? If it is to be about 25,000,000 
acres the coming year, what would be the acreage the next 
year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It would be larger; I do not know how 
much larger; but as the surplus is pulled down, if it is, it is 
intended to increase the acreage until we get back to the 
normal peak. 

Mr. PEPPER. The bill does not contemplate anything like 
a uniform acreage? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no; it is flexible, depending upon 
the condition of the carry-over and the size of it. There is no 
limitation upon the acreage. If we got rid of the carry-over, 
and if the needs of the industry required it, under this bill all 
the land in the South could be planted to cotton. 

Mr. PEPPER. The thing in which I am very much inter- 
ested, as it affects this commodity and some others, is the 
question of doing something which amounts in substance 
to giving a certificate of convenience and necessity to a 
given number of individuals to grow, on American soil, a 
given commodity. I am interested in how this measure is 
going to be sufficiently flexible to let the producers and those 
who want to grow more cotton, as an illustrative commodity, 
go into that business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How do persons go into the fruit 
business? 

Mr. PEPPER. They may go into the fruit business of 
their own volition under the present law, and they may 
suffer the penalties of overproduction in that business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And they do suffer them. 

Mr. PEPPER. They do suffer them; but there is another 
side to the question. To be measured along with the bene- 
fits is the question of putting a strait jacket upon a given 
number of individuals, and vesting them, as it were, with the 
right to continue the exclusive privilege of producing a given 
commodity. I wish to know what provision the Senator 
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has made in the bill for taking care of new producers who 
desire to go into the growing of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have a specific provision, which 
was in the former bill, of 3-percent increase annually for 
new producers, which has been estimated as being sufficient 
reasonably to cover the requirements of new producers. 
That will make 100-percent increase of producers, as the 
Senator sees, in 33 years—3 percent set aside in addition to 
the 25,000,000 acres. 

I am sorry, but I have an engagement outside the Cham- 
ber, and I have just been notified that the persons whom I am 
to see are waiting for me; so temporarily, I shall have to 
suspend. 


Mr, PEPPER. I thank the Senator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama that the amendment 
be passed over? The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will state the next amendment passed over. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, 
on page 11, after line 17, to insert the following: 

(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, 
parity payments for 5 wheat, „ 
marketing year ending in 1938 shall be uted at the rates 
heretofore announced by the Secretary under 1938 agricultural 
conservation program in connection iy ore acct nae pn cc 
wheat, and corn, respectively, in case such rates are greater than 
the rates hereinbefore in this section provided. 

At this point the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON] 
has a substitute which reads as follows: 


(c) Notwithstanding any of the ons of this act, praw 
proma for cotton, wheat, and corn in any marketing year shall 


and 
bi such payments are greater than the payments available under 
act. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the substitute amend- 
ment explains itself. The parity payments are to be paid to 
the farmer in lieu of conservation payments, if the bill re- 
mains unamended. 

As the bill now reads, in the event that there were no 
parity payments, no conservation payments would be made 
to the farmer; or, in the event that the parity payments 
were less than the conservation payments, the farmer would 
have to accept the smaller amount. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator explain by an illustration 
how his amendment differs from the committee amendment? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think it can be better explained by a 
mere statement of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. OVERTON. As the bill now reads, parity payments 
are to be made in lieu of conservation payments. Let us 
suppose that the price of wheat or of corn or of cotton 
reaches parity: Then the wheat, corn, or cotton producer 
will receive no parity payments, and he will not receive any 
conservation payments, although he may comply with all of 
the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Soil Conservation Act. 

I think that is an injustice. I think the farmer who com- 
plies with the rules and regulations under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Acts should receive soil-conservation payments, and if 
the parity payments are less than the soil-conservation pay- 
ments he ought to receive a sum equivalent to the soil- 
conservation payments. 

That is the sole purpose of the substitute amendment. 
Its purpose is to declare, in effect, that in case the parity 
payments exceed the soil-conservation payments, the farmer 
will receive no soil-conservation payments; but if the parity 
payments are less, or if there are no parity payments at all, 
we ought not to chisel the farmer out of the soil-conservation 
payments. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 
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Mr. McGILL. If the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana should be adopted, it would make it necessary in 
carrying forward the program to adjust acreage, and so 
forth, that two contracts each year be submitted, for instance, 
to wheat and corn farmers—a contract to adjust acreage, 
which would entitle the farmer to the reserve loans and parity 
payments as provided in the act; also, a contract covering 
soil conservation—and then it would be necessary to pay 
the farmer whichever might profit him the most. Is not that 
the substance of what the Senator is attempting to do, and 
would it not require two programs with reference to those 
commodities? 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question: Will not the wheat farmer and the corn farmer 
and the cotton farmer, under the provisions of this bill, before 
he can obtain parity payments, have to comply with the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary under the Soil Conservation 
Act? 

Mr. McGILL. That is true; but he would receive the 
parity payments, and he would have a definite contract and 
would know what his rights were. 

Mr. OVERTON. Now he has to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the Soil Conservation Act in order to get any 
parity payments. If he does do that, and then gets no parity 
payments at all, he should be entitled to soil-conservation 
payments; and that is the sole purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The purpose of my colleague’s amend- 
ment, as I understand, is to make the payments permanent; 
that is, to make them each year. The committee amend- 
ment as it is now written applies to 1938 only, and the pur- 
pose of my colleague’s amendment is to make the payments 
from year to year. Am I right in that? 

Mr. OVERTON. My colleague is correct in that. The 
committee amendment makes the principle I am now adyo- 
cating apply to the 1938 program; and, as my 
states, my purpose is to make it apply to each marketing 


year. 

I think the amendment is fair and just. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If I have correctly understood the matter, 
the Senator holds the same views that I have already ex- 
pressed about the special meaning of the words “in lieu of.” 
In order that this may be a matter of record which may be 
useful some day in the administration of this bill, I ask him 
if his opinion of the use of those words in the bill agrees 
with the holdings I have before me? One of them implies 
the existence of a thing replaced: 


A note given “in lieu of” an insurance premium was one given 
instead of, in the place of, or in substitution of, the premium. 


Citing a case. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Record the cita- 
tions that are marked here. There are several of them, one 
of them dealing with that meaning, as in the place of“; 
another as “in total substitution of,” and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to by the Senator from Vermont will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A note given “in lieu of” an insurance um was one given 
instead 


of, in place of, or in substitution of, the premium 
(Southland Life Ins. Co. v. Hopkins (Tex. Civ. App.), 219 S. W. 


254, 263). 

“In lieu” means in place of the thing modified (S. E. Hendricks 
Co. v. Thomas Pub. Co. (C. C. A. N. T.), 242 F. 37, 40). 

“In lieu of,” as used in St. 1923, m in place of, or instead 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator from Louisiana treat the 
necessity of his amendment as based on that understanding 
of the words “in lieu of” where they appear? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my interpretation of the words 
“in lieu of.“ In order to correct any injustice which might 
be perpetrated on the farmer who does comply with the 
Soil Conservation Act, I am simply asking in this amend- 
ment that the farmer be, in any event, awarded the soil- 
conservation payments to which he would be entitled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to understand a little bet- 
ter than I do just what the effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be. Is it his interpretation that if his amend- 
ment should be adopted the growers of cotton, for instance, 
or any other product, would be entitled to both parity pay- 
ments and soil-conservation payments? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I will say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that that is not at all the intention. If he will read 
the amendment—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not the amendment before me, 
and it is hard to keep it in mind. 

Mr. OVERTON. The amendment I propose provides 


(c) Notwithstanding any of the provisions of this act, parity 
payments for cotton, wheat, and corn in any marketing year shall 
be computed on the basis of the payments available under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, in 
case such payments are greater than the payments available under 
this act. 


So that the farmer will not get both the parity payments 
and the soil-conservation payments, but he will get the soil- 
conservation payments if the soil-conservation payments are 
greater than the parity payments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the Senator object to letting this 
amendment go over for a while? I should like to study it 
a little further and see if I can understand it a little better. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be very glad indeed to accom- 
modate the Senator from Kentucky. The amendment went 
over yesterday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Going over one more day will not hurt it. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will state to the Senator that the sole 
purpose of suggesting the amendment is this: If the soil- 
conservation payments outweigh the parity payments, then 
the farmer will get his soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What would be the effect of the adop- 
tion of the amendment which is pending, offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kal, to make $500,000,000, the 
amount now available under the soil-conservation appro- 
priation, a maximum for the administration of this act and 
the Soil Conservation Act too? I do not know whether or 
not that amendment will be adopted; but, if it should be 
adopted, what would be the effect upon the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if there had to be a limitation of that sort on the 
gross amount available? 

Mr. OVERTON. The cotton farmer in that event would 
get about 2 cents a pound as a parity payment. The cotton 
farmer today does not get as much as 2 cents a pound as a 
conservation payment. Just how much he gets I do not 
know; but I think it is less than 2 cents a pound, or it is 
about equivalent to 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Suppose the price of, let us say wheat 
is 75 cents a bushel, and 5 cents more will bring it to parity, 
and a soil-conservation payment of 7 cents is given to the 
wheat grower. As I understand, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment the wheat farmer would be entitled to receive 7 cents. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; under the soil-conservation pay- 
ment, and he would get no parity payments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Still he would be getting a parity pay- 
ment; perhaps not from the Government, but he would get 
a parity payment because of the fact that the price would 
be such as to make it equal to a parity payment under the 
provisions of the bill, 
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Mr. OVERTON. That is very true, I will say to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that under the Soil Con- 
servation Act the Government, as it were, puts itself into co- 
partnership with the farmer and says to the farmer: “We 
have a great national need. We wish the fertility of the soil 
of the United States restored, and, when restored, we want 
it preserved. We want you to pursue certain soil-building 
and soil-conserving practices, and, if you do so, we are going 
to reward you.” I say that under no circumstances should 
the farmer be rewarded less than soil-conservation pay- 
ments when he has complied with the Soil Conservation 
Act. That is all the amenment is intended to accomplish. 

Now, if the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
wishes 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I withdraw my request 
that the amendment go over. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I would appreci- 
ate it if the Senator would let the amendment go over for 
an hour or two. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well. I may not be here, I may be 
called away. May it go over until I return? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection to it going over, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the amendment goes 
over and lest something might occur that it should be called 
up in my absence, I desire to say a word. As I understand 
the Senator’s amendment, it has for its purpose funda- 
mentally to see that no injustice shall be done to the soil 
conservationists of the country. If a man is prepared or 
has prepared himself for compensation under the Soil 
Conservation Act, then he should not be denied that com- 
pensation. 

I look upon the Soil Conservation Act as fundamentally 
sound. Aside from the welfare of any particular farmer, 
we as a nation and as-a people are interested in conserving 
the soil. I want to vote for anything that will help the 
farmer, but I do not want to vote for anything which dis- 
parages or discourages in any respect the soil-conservation 
movement. It is certainly one of the most vital matters 
of the country. When we consider the amount of valuable 
soil that is washed off into the ocean year after year, and 
compare that to what has happened in other countries, we 
must know what the ultimate result will be in this country. 
We ought not to trade it in or trade it out upon this bill 
at all. The soil conservationist should be protected and 
taken care of under all circumstances. If there is any prob- 
lem, national in its scope and importance, it is the problem 
of conserving the Nation’s soil. And the farmer who co- 
operates or who is willing to cooperate in that respect should 
not be bartered and traded around in order to force him 
into contracts or punish him if he does not desire to sur- 
render his independence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 13, line 21, before the word “for”, to 
strike out “and yields” and insert “for wheat and corn”, 
so as to make the subhead read: 


Base acreages for wheat and corn. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment at this point in order that I may have some 
parliamentary standing, and then I wish to explain four other 
amendments which have to do with the same matter. 

On page 14, line 2, I move that the committee amendment 
be changed to read “wheat or corn for market.” If that 
may be stated, then we will have the amendment pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, line 2, where the commit- 
tee proposes to insert the words “wheat or corn”, the Sen- 
ator from New York proposes to add after the word “corn” 
the words “for market”, so the sentence would read: 


There shall be established for each farm of any farmer (whether 
or not a cooperator) producing wheat or corn for market, a soil- 


depleting base acreage and a normal yield per acre for each such 
commodity. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have discussed at great 
length the matter of having certain amendments made to 
the bill in order to protect the dairy farmer and, together 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], I have pre- 
sented four amendments. Perhaps if I submit these to the 
Senate now we may then determine whether it is proper for 
me to ask unanimous consent that all may be considered at 
the same time. 

The first one of the amendments is the one which has just 
been read. The next one is on page 19, lines 6 and 7, where 
I propose to strike out the words “soil maintenance, soil 
building, and dairy” and insert in lieu thereof “soil main- 
tenance and soil building.” It is apparent why that should 
be done. It is to prevent the use of acreage, taken out of 
production by the other provisions of the bill, being used for 
dairy practices and the building up of additional dairying 
facilities. 

The next amendment is, on page 30, line 10, after the word 
“corn”, to insert the words “for market.” 

Then we come to page 72, line 1, where I propose to strike 
out the words “poultry or” and after the word “livestock” to 
insert the following: “(except dairy cattle)”. 

Then on page 72, in lines 9 and 10, I propose to strike out 
the words “poultry or.” 

On page 72, line 11, after the word “household”, I propose 
to insert a semicolon and the following: “or if fed to poultry 
or dairy cattle on his farm.” 

Mr, President, I am sure the purpose of the amendments is 
clear. It is that the dairy farmer, who through a generation 
perhaps has been raising a certain amount of corn on his 
farm and putting it into a silo for his dairy cattle, the farmer 
producing milk for the market, shall not be required to make 
a record of his practices and have it charged against him. 

I can readily understand that those who believe in the 
bill think the one-crop farmer should be protected, but it is 
very necessary for us who live in the cities to see to it that 
there is an unfailing supply of milk at a price within the 
reach of the consumers, most of them very poor people. 

The same argument applies to poultry. A great many 
farmers are raising poultry for the production of eggs that 
may be marketed. 

The amendments are presented with a view to considera- 
tion by the Senate. They have been considered by the com- 
mittee. I know the amendments have been presented to those 
in the Department of Agriculture who formulated the bill. 
I think if there is a disposition to make this exemption for 
dairy and poultry farmers, these particular amendments 
would accomplish the purpose. 

May I ask the Senator from Idaho if he has given con- 
sideration to the amendments? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, with reference to the first 
amendment, on page 14, line 2, after the word “corn”, ta 
insert the word “for market”, there could be no possible 
objection, because the same provision is contained at the 
bottom of page 15. That is exactly what is meant. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then what about the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. POPE. The same thing could be said of the amend- 
ment proposed on page 30, line 10, to insert the words “for 
market” after the word “corn.” 

With reference to page 19, lines 6 and 7, where the Senator 
proposes to strike out “soil maintenance, soil building, and 
dairy” and insert in lieu thereof “soil maintenance and soil 
building,” as I pointed out to the Senator the first day I 
spoke on the bill, that provision was inserted for the pur- 
pose of protecting the dairy interests. The dairy farmers 
who were interested in the preparation of the bill made that 
suggestion themselves, because without such a provision the 
soil-depleted acreage could be used to increase dairy herds 
and perhaps do other things that would be injurious to the 
dairy industry. It was thought advisable to give the Secre- 
tary power to limit that use. 

Therefore I call the attention of the Senator again that 
it was at the request of the dairy interests themselves, so that 
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there might be some sort of restriction placed upon the use 
of soil-depleted acres for increasing dairy herds and there- 
fore increasing the competition with the dairy farmer, that 
such a provision was inserted in the bill. 

If the Senator desires to remove that restriction, very 
.well. I think we should understand it was intended as a 
restriction or limitation upon the increase of dairy herds. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. DUFFY. I may say to the Senator from Idaho that, 
not knowing that the Senator from New York had prepared 
these amendments, I had prepared similar amendments. It 
seemed to me in reading the section that it was offering an 
inducement to farmers who take acreage out of the produc- 
tion of wheat and corn to use such land for dairy practices. 

Mr. POPE. The intention was that the Secretary should 
restrict dairying activities. 

Mr. DUFFY. Was it the idea of the committee that if they 
gave the Secretary this power he could provide in the con- 
tracts the restricted use of diverted acreage so that it could 
not be used for the production of dairy products? 

Mr. POPE. That is true. If the language is not clear, 
and if Senators feel the idea back of putting dairy practices 
in this provision is not fully covered, then perhaps some 
restrictive words should be added to accomplish that 


purpose. 

Mr, COPELAND. I ask the Senator this question in order 
to make the record clear: It is not intended that the acre- 
age diverted from the usual crops shall be used for grazing 
purposes for the development of new competition with the 
dairy industry. Is that correct? 

Mr. POPE. That is the reason for putting that provision 
in the bill. I would not want to say to the Senator that, if 
there should appear to be a great shortage of milk and dairy 
products, the Secretary might not have the power to take that 
into consideration, but the purpose was to bring about that 
limitation or restriction. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask the Senator to turn to page 72 
and consider the amendment proposed there, to strike out 
the words “poultry or” and after the word “livestock” to in- 
sert the words “(except dairy cattle).” Would that be ac- 
ceptable to the committee? 

Mr. POPE. In response to the question of the Senator, 
I will say that, so far as poultry is concerned, that was an 
amendment, as the Senator will observe, inserted by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I myself think, 
however, that the use of these commodities for poultry is a 
minor matter. I can see a good deal of difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of the act. Therefore I, for one, would not 
object to having poultry stricken out. But I would object 
at this point to excepting dairying from the provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. POPE. Because the dairy interest is so extensive, and 
would consume such a large amount of corn and other com- 
modities, it would be very similar to the feeding of corn to 
hogs. About 80 percent of the corn raised is fed to hogs 
and marketed in the form of pork. It is very obvious, it 
seems to me, that should be taken into consideration. The 
mere fact that very little corn is marketed, but that vast 
quantities of hogs are marketed, should be taken into consid- 
eration, and would warrant the provision here. The same 
thing would seem to be true of dairying and livestock. But 
with reference to poultry, as I said a few moments ago, it 
seems to me that might very well be eliminated. Perhaps 
other members of the committee, who were responsible for 
inserting this amendment, would have something to say 
about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. What has the Senator to say about 
our suggestion that at the end of line 11 on page 72 there 
should be added the language, “or if fed to poultry or dairy 
cattle on his farm”? Does he feel the same about that as 
about the provision in line 1? 

Mr. POPE. With reference to poultry, I make the same 
statement, that I would be willing to eliminate poultry. As 
to dairy herds and cattle,-I think we should give con- 
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sideration to that before it is stricken from the bill. Corn 
and other commodities are fed to livestock, which includes 
hogs, as well as cattle; and we should give a great deal of 
consideration to the provision before it is stricken from the 
bill. As the Senator knows, about 80 percent of corn is 
fed to hogs. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know; but that is a far different 
problem from the one I am discussing. If all these amend- 
ments were adopted, it would mean that the farmer who 
raises corn on his own farm to feed cattle for milk produc- 
tion would not suffer the penalties of the bill. I would 
say it would be quite different from the matter of feed- 
ing hogs. I suppose that, as a matter of fact, very little 
corn ever leaves the county where it is produced, but it 
goes into hogs and is marketed as pork. I am not pro- 
posing at all that on livestock generally there shall be any 
restriction, but as to dairy cattle which the farmer has for 
the one purpose of producing milk for market, and for which 
he is raising feed, it would mean, if he were brought under 
the penalties of the bill, that of course he would have to go 
into the market to buy the surplus beyond that which he 
would be permitted to raise, and as sure as he did that, it 
would increase the cost of milk, which is consumed largely 
by the poor. I think that at the present price pork is con- 
sumed only by the rich, but milk will still be consumed by 
the poor, and used in the homes of the poor, in order that 
the babies may survive. I make a plea that the committee 
give this due consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam not conversant with the amendment 
proposed by the Senator. Has it been printed? 

Mr. COPELAND. It has been printed. 

Mr. McNARY. While I think our aims are identical, a 
few days ago, at the request of the National Milk Producers’ 
Association, I proposed an amendment covering the dairy 
situation, which goes to the extent of providing that when 
the soil preserving and building crops, which normally are 
used in the production of the major commodities, are planted, 
namely, legumes, we will say clover, alfalfa, or peas, those 
products shall not be sold in the market, but they may be 
fed on the place. That would prevent anyone from using 
diverted lands for the purpose of expanding the dairy in- 
dustry. “Marketing” I have defined as selling in the open 
market. It would prevent the use of the croplands to enlarge 
the base of the present dairy industry. 

Probably the amendment of the Senator covers my amend- 
ment. I have this in mind. Suppose one had 160 acres in 
wheat, and the Secretary of Agriculture told him he could 
plant 120 acres in wheat. He would have 40 acres idle, 
which he could plant to legumes, soil-building crops. It is 
with that 40 acres that I deal in my amendment. I offer 
this illustration as probably making clearer the language I 
have used. I wonder whether the Senator’s amendment 
covers that very phase of the use to which one may put the 
acreage used for soil-building purposes? 

Mr. COPELAND. Through his amendment the Senator 
seeks to have the material fed only to the stock of the 
farmer who has a restriction on his acreage? He is not to 
sell it? 

Mr. McNARY. It may be used for the purpose of building 
the soil. In other words, if the Senator is a practical 
farmer 

Mr. COPELAND. As I am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from New York on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will take my time on the bill, so that 
the debate may continue. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator plants his clovers or his 
peas, or any nitrogenous plant which brings nitrogen out 
of the air, he gets the best results by plowing the crop 
under, rather than feeding it, because he gets not only the 
nitrogenous element but the humus elements, which are 
found above the soil in the stem, in the flower, in the 
blossom. My amendment requires that such crops be used 
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for the purpose of enriching the soil and not be used to 
expand the dairy industry. In other words, the Senator is 
enough of a horticulturist or farmer to know the proper 
practice to be followed to enrich the soil. If the farmer is 
to get the great value out of the planting of these crops, 
the crops should be returned to the soil. That is soil con- 
serving. 


40 acres which I plant to these legumes must be plowed 
under in order to get the full utilization of the values in- 
volved, and cannot be used to expand the dairy industry. 
Is that clear to the Senator? 


dairy 
maintenance” and “soil-building” to insert the word “and”, 
so that it would read: 

Such contracts shall further provide that such shall 
engage in such soil-maintenance and soil-building with respect 
to his soil-depleting base acreage— 

And so forth. He would, therefore, have to do exactly what 
the Senator proposes. Through the omission of the words 
“and dairy practices,” he would not be permitted to put cattle 
on the soil to eat the forage. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not so certain of that. I think I 
suggested that when we first considered it. I think it re- 
quires some amplification in the way of additional language, 
but I am in accord with the Senator’s general purpose. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. With reference to the arguments which have 
been made regarding the dairy provision, one is that the 
farmer should be able to feed to his dairy cattle whatever 
he may raise, without such commodities being defined as for 
market. On the other hand the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Oregon was that that would tend to increase 


the growing of conserving cro he finds 
tect the interests of producers of livestock or livestock products in 
the affected area. 


I had intended to offer that as section 66, at the end of 


pre- 
pared and I intended to offer it, and I believe it will tend to 
accomplish the purpose which both Senators have. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. I think I quite agree with the Senator from 
Oregon in the statement he makes that the mere striking 
from the bill of the language complained of on page 19 
would not be sufficient. From a hasty consideration of the 
statement just read by the Senator from Idaho in the form 
of a proposal that will be offered as an amendment I am 
inclined to think that may cover the situation. The dairy 
farmer does not object to residents of other parts of the 
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country going into dairying if they do it under their own 
power, but they do object to having the Federal Government 
subsidize competition with them. It is very evident that if 
the withdrawn acres, 40,000,000 or more, are planted to 
legumes and various kinds of grasses, unless some definite 
restriction is made it will be nothing less than a subsidy to 
other people to go into dairy farming, and that is what the 
people of my State, at least, are complaining of. 

From a hasty consideration I am inclined to think that 
the amendment the Senator from Idaho is to propose may 
cover the situation. I do not believe that a mere striking 
of the language on page 19, lines 6 and 7, will be sufficient. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Wisconsin would 
hardly be satisfied by stopping there, would he? Does he 
not desire that the dairy farmer may feed his own cattle on 
his own farm from products raised on his own farm? 

Mr. DUFFY. Yes. I was about to ask the Senator from 
New York whether he does not believe that a dairy farmer 
who raises just enough corn on his farm to fill his silo, who 
does not have anything to sell, does not have any corn to go 
into the market, under the national quota provision would 
suddenly find himself with his silo only three-quarters full 
because he would be restricted in the acreage he could use 
in raising corn? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. DUFFY. I think certainly that situation should be 
remedied, because such corn is not used for any other pur- 
pose than feeding dairy cattle. In my part of the country 
farmers do not figure how many bushels of corn shall be 
raised to an acre. They just figure how many acres are 
necessary to raise corn to fill the silo. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me on 
that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
that difficulty has been realized by those who have been 
working on the bill. There is now in course of preparation 
an amendment dealing with the matter of ensilage. I think it 
will be ready by tomorrow morning, and I shall be glad to 
submit a copy of it to those who are interested, because I 
realize, as the Senator from Wisconsin has pointed out, that 
there should be a variation in the program to take care of 
that sort of situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that will be a very delightful 
arrangement if it can be brought about. 

Mr. POPE. That, together with the amendment which I 
have not offered because I did not think it was appropriate to 
do so yet, I think will cover the point raised by the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand, the committee is agree- 
able to having inserted after the word “corn” on page 14, 
line 2, the words “for market.” 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And likewise, on page 30, line 10, the 
committee is agreeable to having the same words inserted. 

Mr. POPE, Yes; we have no objection to that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I ask, Mr. President, that these 
amendments, which are identical—one on page 14, line 2, and 
the other on page 30, line 10—may be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments offered by the Senator from New York to 
the committee amendments at the places indicated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, before the amend- 
ments are put to a vote, I desire to inquire of the Senator 
from New York whether he has offered an amendment in 
line 7, on page 19, striking out the words “dairy practices.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator, who was de- 
tained for a while from the floor on official business, that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] has an amendment 
which perhaps covers that point. 

Mr, OMAHONEY. Yes; I am familiar with that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore] has another amendment; and, as I understand, the 
matter will go over until tomorrow, so that those of us who 
are interested will have an opportunity for consultation. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what I want to make clear. 
I am familiar with the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pore], as well as the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I was anxious 
that there should be a complete understanding that when 
the amendment of the Senator from Idaho is presented, it 
will be in lieu of the amendment which the Senator from 
New York has been presenting. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the way I understand the 
matter. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I do not understand the matter in quite 
the same way that my colleague does. I join him in offer- 
ing the proposed amendments.. I think they. differ. entirely 
from the amendments proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 
and. that the amendments proposed by the Senator. from 
Oregon and by us will not affect the same field of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND.. I may say to the Senator from Vermont 
that, as I understand, the Senate has now adopted two of our 
amendments, As regards the rest of them, as I understand 
the situation, they are to go over in order that we may hear 
from the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] and the Senator 
from the great State of Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and 
also to compare our amendments with the amendments 
which the Senator from Oregon has presented. In other 
words, we are not closing the gate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in what I have asked I do 
not mean to indicate any disagreement with the coauthor of 
the amendments, save in the respect to which I have re- 
ferred; but before the Senator asks that the matter go over, 
I should like to make a little statement of my understanding 
of the amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I take it—and I ask the 
Senator from Idaho if I am right—that this whole matter, 
so far as these remaining amendments and those offered by 
the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Oregon are 
concerned, is in.a state of flux at the present moment. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; the amendments will go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. So I will say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that tomorrow we shall have another chance to do 
what we can to preserve the dairy and poultry industries. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
Would the Senator from New York be barred from speaking 
on these amendments tomorrow in view of the suggestion of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] that we are to receive 
further information relating to the matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator from New York would be barred from speak- 
ing further on the amendment; but he still has some time on 
the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, Mr. President, I think perhaps 
the suggestion of the Senator from Vermont that I wait until 
tomorrow is a very good one. I suggest that the matter in 
question go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendments referred to will go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in this connection I call the 
attention of the Senate to a somewhat similar amendment 
offered in the House by Mr. Borteav on December 2, which 
will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 768. In 
the discussion of this amendment, which dealt with the use 
of diverted lands, Mr. BorLeav inserted in the Rrcorp a tele- 
gram which he received from Mr. Gaston Ferrell, of Colum- 
bus, Miss. This telegram from Mr. Ferrell, addressed to the 
Representative from Wisconsin, reads as follows: 

My family owns and operates about 5,000 acres of farm land, 
cotton being our main crop. Any restrictions by Congress in 
growing cotton will force us into , and where we now 
sell milk from 25 cows, it will increase to 150, thereby coming into 
competition with dairying in your State and section. Hope you 
can defeat all this crazy farm legislation. Farmers favor crop 
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That telegram from a constituent of mine is an indict- 
ment of every farmer in my State and of every farmer in 
America who looks with favor upon any control program. 

Mr. President, yesterday I received the following telegram: 

Columns, Miss., December 6, 1937. 
Hon. THEODORE G. BILBO, 
United States Senate: 

At mass meeting of farmers held in courthouse today it was 
resolved to send the following telegram to you: “Gaston Ferrell, 
whose telegram to Representative Bomlxau, of Wisconsin, was read 
in the House, is a Republican and has opposed all of the adminis- 
tration farm program for the South. He contested Bankhead bill 
in Federal court, He has lived in this county only a short time 
and is not representative of our people or their sentiments. He is 

measures.” 


opposed to all New Deal 
W.G. Evans, Chairman. 


The purpose of putting this telegram in the Recorp is to 
demonstrate to Senators that they are mistaken if they think 
any reputable citizen of my State is opposed to a control 
program as a means of bringing relief to the South. I think 
I can state affirmatively, after making 22 speeches just 
before coming to this session of Congress, that 95 or 98 
percent of the people of Mississippi are in favor of a control 
program insofar as cotton is concerned. When we say con- 
trol, we mean compulsory control, because there is no control 
unless it is compulsory. 

I wanted the Senate to have the benefit of the information 
about this gentleman from my State who attempts to speak 
for the people of my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, CLARK in the chair). 
The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 3, after the 
word “each”, to strike out “major agricultural” and insert 

such”, so as to read: 

A soil-depleting base acreage and a normal yield per acre for 
each such commodity. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 5, after the 
word “for”, to strike out “the several major agricultural” 
and insert “such”, so as to read: 

(b) The national soil-depleting base acreage for such commodi- 
ties shall be as follows: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I realize the futility of 
joining the Secretary of Agriculture in objecting to some 
of the suggested amendments, but I find it very discriminat- 
ing to remove the provision regarding soil-depleting base 
acreage as to cotton and rice and tobacco and leave it as to 
wheat and corn. 

I make the statement only to show again the discrimina- 
tion, the unfair practice—almost an unfair agricultural 
practice, to use language contained in the bill—against wheat 
and corn. 

When this bill was taken to the country it was generally 
understood that the soil-depleting base acreage as specified 
in the bill was applicable to all commodities. When the bill 
comes back into the Senate after hurried consideration it 
removes the limitation as to cotton and tobacco and to rice, 
but leaves it as to wheat and to corn. I cannot imagine why 
a discrimination of that kind was practiced. 

Mr. President, if there should be a provision as to soil- 
depleting acreage in the case of wheat and corn—which _ 
means a limitation upon the acreage on which wheat can be 
grown and the acreage on which corn can be grown—the 
Same limitation should be made by a parity of reasoning in 
the case of these other commodities. 

Much has been said about the farmers being satisfied with 
this measure. If so, it has been changed most generously. 
I ask that the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pops] or the 
able Senator from Kansas [Mr. Mer] give some reason 
why we have this amendment before us in the manner I have 
indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I think this matter has been discussed per- 
haps two or three times during the consideration of the bill 
As the Senator stated, originally base acreages were set 
out for wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco. However, 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco provisions of the bill were 
separated from those relating to wheat and corn, in the 
matter of base acreage; so that since this portion of the bill 
now refers only to corn and wheat, the base acreages for 
wheat and corn are set out, and the base acreages of the 
other commodities are stricken out of this portion of the bill. 
I think I should say further, however, that a slightly dif- 
ferent method of calculating the national base acreages is 


chart prepared which shows the different methods of ap- 
proach. For instance, on page 14 the acreage for wheat is 
fixed at 67,400,000 acres. When the Secretary determines 
the number of acres at the average production that would 
produce a balanced supply of wheat, let us say, a percentage 
is deducted from the 67,400,000 acres, bringing it down, say, 
to 55,000,000 acres. That is the necessary acreage to raise 
the amount of wheat to balance supply with demand. In 
the other method of approach, adopted in the cotton, tobacco, 


method should be used in arriving at the allotment of 


The method of allotments for cotton could be revised so 
as to avoid difficulties and As now drawn, the bill 
would result in to 


a basis of equality; but from day to day we find amendments 
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ers of the country had read the bill and thought all products 
were on a basis of equality? 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. McGILL., I do not wish to occupy the Senator’s time, 

Mr. McNARY. That is all right; I am about through, 
Go ahead. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I recognize what is in the 
letter addressed by the Secretary to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore] and myself, and I think the committee was fully 
aware of the attitude of the men in the Department of 
Agriculture at the time when these committee amendments 
were voted upon. The facts are the wheat and corn farmers 
are familiar with this program as outlined on page 14 with 
reference to wheat and corn; and each wheat farm or corn 
farm in the country will have its base acreage allotted to it 
under the system outlined on page 14. Whenever in any 
year the Secretary announces, for instance, in order to adjust 
production a certain percentage less acreage should be 
Planted, the farmer will know, without any further word 
from the Secretary, just exactly how many acres he is allotted 
to plant. He would not have to wait until the Secretary de- 
termines all the figures and details under the so-called allot- 
ment plan and then wait to have it explained to him. 

I think the plan outlined on page 14 should never have 
been departed from in the case of any of the commodities; 
that it is much more plain and understandable by the farmers 
themselves; and I very much hope the committee amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from Oregon has just read part 
of the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, in which the 
Secretary of Agriculture takes exception to the formula of 
the allotment of cotton acreage to the counties as well as 
to the farms of the States. For the information of the 
, I will say that that objection is well taken, and 


emery any “freezing” of cotton produc- 
economically adapted to growing 

N 

ment offered by the Senator from Louisiana in due time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is a hopeful sign that 
some intelligent consideration will be given to the bill. I 
suggest, then, that we pass over this item for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is it that the Senator 
from Oregon further requests to have passed over? 

Mr. McNARY. There is more or less intimacy in the re- 
lationship of all these commodities; but if we are going to 
pass over one, I suggest that we pass over the whole item 
until it may be cured by the amendment which, as has been 
suggested, will be offered tomorrow by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair simply wishes to 
understand the request of the Senator from Oregon. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator from Oregon asks that 
the amendments contained in lines 8 to 18, inclusive, on page 
14, be passed over? 

Mr. McNARY,. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I correctly understand 
that the Senator from Oregon asks that the amendments 
on page 14 go over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Oregon has requested that the amendments 
contained in the bill from lines 8 to 18, inclusive, on page 14, 
be passed over. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before that request is acted 
upon, and while the amendments are still pending, I desire 
to call attention to a matter which perhaps is, in the minds 
of some, irrelevant, and that is the constitutionality of this 
entire provision. 

I have not the slightest idea upon what constitutional prin- 
ciple this entire provision is based. I should like to know 
upon what theory it is assumed that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may make an allotment as to how much of the acre- 
age of a State shall be utilized for the production of wheat 
and corn. I think it is a pretty serious matter, because it 
does not relate alone to this bill; it is a matter which may 
involve many future acts of legislation. 

What is it proposed to do here? The bill says: 

The national soil-depleting base acreage for wheat and corn 
shall be allotted by the Secretary among the several States and 
among the counties or other administrative areas therein deemed 
the most effective in the region for the purposes of the adminis- 
tration of this act. Such allotment among the several States shall 
be on the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of the 
commodity during the preceding 10 years. 

I need not read the remainder of the section; but it goes 
forward and finally results in allotting so much acreage to 
each particular farm for the production of wheat or corn. 

Then on page 20 the effect of the matter is more promi- 
nently brought into view, where the bill says: 

(c) If any cooperator during any marketing year produces corn 
or wheat on acreage in excess of his soil-depleting base 
for such commodity or fails to divert from the production of any 
such commodity the 1 of his soll-depleting base acreage 
therefor required to this section, then for such market- 

year such cooperator shall be deemed a noncooperator and shall 
not be entitled to surplus reserve loans or parity payments with 
respect to his production of the commodity for such marketing. 

What is proposed is that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
allot to the State of Idaho the amount of acreage which the 
State of Idaho may employ in the production of wheat and 
corn, and that if an excess of acreage is utilized by the 
farmer, he shall be considered a noncooperator, and shall 
be deprived of any benefits under the bill. 

What I am asking is, upon what constitutional principle 
is that based? It certainly is not the regulation of interstate 
commerce, because the commodity is not in existence. It is 
an attempt to control the farmer as to how many acres he 
shall sow or plant, not an attempt to control a commodity 
after produced and placed in the way of commerce. It cer- 
tainly is not approaching the channels of interstate trade; 
it is not in existence. We are saying, in advance of the pro- 
duction of the article or the commodity, in advance of any 
possibility of its being considered a commodity in interstate 
commerce, that the Secretary of Agriculture may allot to a 
State how much acreage shall be used for the purpose of 
production. A large part of the products, if produced, would 
never be shipped. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from Idaho has spoken 
very favorably about the Soil Conservation Act and has 
commended it very highly. I ask him if it is his opinion 
that that act is constitutional? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am now discussing the 
pending bill. When a little more time than 15 minutes 
is allotted, I am perfectly willing to show the very wide 
constitutional difference between the Soil Conservation Act 
and this measure. At the present time, however, I am 
asking where we can find the constitutional authority for 
this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the Soil Conservation Act, in 
order for a farmer to be eligible for payment he must make 
certain soil-depleting acreage diversions. The class of 
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soil-building and soil-depleting crops are specified. In the 
case of the pending bill the Secretary goes just a little 
further and establishes for each farm a soil-depleting base 
acreage for wheat or corn, as the case may be, and limits 
the production of wheat or corn to the base acreage estab- 
lished for each farm. Should the farmer perform he re- 
ceives payments and loans as a cooperator in the same 
manner as he would were he to follow certain practices 
under the Soil Conservation Act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not care to yield more 
of my 15 minutes to discuss the Soil Conservation Act. As- 
suming the Senator is correct that the Soil Conservation 
Act is based upon the same principle, I desire to know upon 
what principle both of them are based? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator that on the first 
day the bill was discussed, as appears on pages 534 to 538 
of the Recorp, authorities were given by me, and later the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] discussed exactly 
the same question in reference to the cotton quota and the 
whole program contemplated by the bill. We attempted to 
show, particularly as to wheat, cotton, and corn, where the 
great majority of the commodity is constantly shipped in 
interstate commerce, that the whole program of reducing 
and controlling surpluses comes within the provision of the 
Constitution as it relates to interstate commerce. It is a 
long argument, and I do not care to repeat it. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I heard my colleague, and I also am 
familiar with the authorities to which my colleague referred. 
For instance, my colleague relies on the Jones-Laughlin case. 
To my mind, the Jones-Laughlin case does not announce any 
principle within that which is here invoked. The Jones- 
Laughlin case dealt with acts which took place after the 
commodity had been put in the channels of interstate trade. 
The Jones-Laughlin case did not undertake to deal with the 
question of production of ore prior to the time the ore was 
being produced, but with the complete program for shipment 
in interstate commerce. In that case we had a corporation 
which was engaged in interstate commerce, in production, 
in manufacture, in the sale and shipment of a manufactured 
product, and the Court, dealing with a particular instance at 
the time which was moving in interstate commerce, said 
they would treat the matter as a whole. But that is not this 
case by any means. 

The Court said in that case that the relationship must be 
intimate and substantial before they could take control of 
anything in the nature of intrastate transactions. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will my colleague yield further? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that in the Jones-Laughlin case the Court dealt with indi- 
viduals who were engaged in local employment so far as the 
company was concerned. One was a motor inspector and an- 
other was engaged in the manufacture of commodities in 
connection with the steel plants located entirely within the 
State. There were no orders to ship the particular goods in 
interstate commerce. They were simply there working, pro- 
ducing materials and piling them up for possible future ship- 
ment in interstate commerce. It seems to me quite clear 
that the majority of the Court, in discussing interstate com- 
merce, considered acts which in themselves would be purely 
local acts. It seems to me it was clear in that case that those 
acts were in the stream of interstate commerce. However, 
it is apparent my colleague does not agree with me. 

Mr. BORAH. What were the facts in the Jones- 
Laughlin case? The raw material was produced. There 
was no effort to limit production or to say in advance how 
much ore should be mined. It was put in the channels of 
interstate trade. It was in process of movement in inter- 
state trade. It was stopped for the purpose of being 
processed into another condition. The Court held that it 
was all one transaction, that whatever took place at Aliquippa 
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was part of the movement in interstate trade; that the 
commodity did not stop there, that it did not begin there, 
that it was simply halted for the purpose of being changed 
from one form of manufacture to another. The Court was 
careful to say that it in no sense modified the N. R. A. case 
or the cases with reference to production. But owing to 
the fact that it was all one transaction, all one movement, 
all designed to accomplish a certain purpose, and that was 
to get the manufactured material in such condition that it 
ultimately could be sold, the Court held that it came within 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. In my 
opinion the Court in no sense laid down so broad a rule as to 
say that prior to the production of coal or prior to the pro- 
duction of iron ore we could say how much the corporation 
would be permitted to produce. 

What is being done here is to say in advance of its pro- 
duction, in advance of it being put in condition where it 
ever can be put in interstate commerce, how much a steel 
company like Jones & Laughlin would be permitted to pro- 
duce in the State of Michigan. 

I did not want the bill to go to final vote without recording 
my view as to this particular constitutional question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon that the amendment go 
over? The Chair hears none, and the amendment will be 
passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, line 19, after the word 
“for”, it is proposed to strike out “any major agricultural 
commodity” and insert “wheat and corn”, so the sentence 
would read: 

The national ee base acreage Yor wheat and corn 
shall be allotted by the Secretary among the several States and 
among the counties or other administrative areas therein deemed 
the most effective in the region for the purposes of the adminis- 
tration of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 15, line 20, after the word “which”, to 
strike out the words “no major agricultural commodity is” 
and insert “the commodity is not”, so the sentence would 
read: 


Each such local allotment, after deducting acreage 


devoted to 
the commodity on farms on which the commodity is not produced 
for market, shall be allotted— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 22, after the 
word “through”, to insert the words “the State, county, and”, 
and in line 23, after the word “farmers”, to insert “herein- 
after provided”, so the sentence would read: 

Each such local allotment, F 
to the commodity on farms on which the 
duced for market, shall be allotted, 
local committees of 
farmers within the local 


And so forth. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I dislike to take the time 
of the Senate when we are so anxious to get along with the 
bill, but the amendment now pending is not as innocuous as 
it would seem. It goes to the very heart of the principle upon 
which the farmers of the country have insisted. The prin- 
ciple upon which the farmers have insisted, and one of the 
things I pointed to with pride in the preparation of the farm 
bill, is that we are going to have it administered locally, that 
we are going to allow the farmers to administer it so far as we 
can. That is a thing we seek above everything else. The 
committee amendment now pending would take away the 
last vestige of local control in the bill. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to page 14, subsection 
(c), where it is provided that “the national soil-depleting 
base acreage for wheat and corn shall be allotted by the 
Secretary among the several States and among the counties 
or other administrative areas” as he deems necessary. Later 
in the bill, on page 73, under “utilization of local agencies,” 
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it is provided that in such administrative units as he sets 
up the farmers owning farms within those units shall elect 
local committees. We provide that the chairmen of those 
local committees shall constitute the county committees. 
We provide there shall be a State committee selected by the 
Secretary. 

In the amendment to which I am inviting attention, on page 
14; we say to the Secretary, “Allot the State quota, allot the 
county quota, allot the administrative unit quota.” In the 
provision we are discussing the only authority given the 
local committee selected by the farmers anywhere, if given 
anything, is to assign that local allotment to the farmer or the 
individual farm, and yet here by the amendment we are pro- 
posing that the State and local allotments shall be allotted 
to the individual farmer “through the State, the county, and 
the local committee of farmers hereinafter provided.” What 
possible authority could there be in the State or in the county 
to make the local allotment of administrative units where the 
administrative committee is selected by the farmers them- 
selves, and is the only committee they have any right or any 
authority under the bill to elect? 

Later the same provision is made with reference to the 
fixing of the quotas. When the quota system is invoked 
and put into effect, the same provision will have to be taken 
care of. I hope that these words “State, county, and” may 
be stricken out. I cannot propose such an amendment at 
this time because it would change the text; but I hope at 
the proper time the word “through” may be changed to 
“by,” so the local allotments may be made by the local 
committee selected by the farmer. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I am in thorough accord with 
the purpose of the Senator from Iowa, but I want to ask 
him whether or not striking out the words to which he re- 
ferred would not make necessary some modification of the 
amendment which the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry adopted, providing for the election and functions of 
the county committee? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think not, because on page 74 it is pro- 
vided that the Secretary shall make such regulations as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the section, includ- 
ing regulations for carrying out the functions of the different 
administrative units. The regulations will be provided by 
the Secretary for all the units down through the State, 
county, and administrative units. The only authority that 
we can possibly give under the bill is to let this local com- 
mittee, whose members have been elected by the farmers, 
allot to the individual farms; and by the amendment as it 
was proposed in the committee we are taking even that 
authority away from them. 

Mr. POPE. I do not clearly understand the effect of the 
words. “State, county, and local committees,” then. Of 
course, I think the Senator will agree with me that the local 
committee would not be in a position to make a national 
allotment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Oh, no. 

Mr. POPE. Nor a State allotment and not a county 
allotment, but they should have the right and, as I under- 
stood it, they do have the right to make the individual farm 
allotments. If the effect of the Senator’s position is to make 
that clear, I am in accord with him, because I thoroughly 
desire to have this in the hands of the local farmers for 
administration to just as great an extent as possible. 

Mr. GILLETTE. At the bottom of page 14, subsection 
(c), the Secretary allots the State allotment, he allots the 
county allotment, he allots the administrative-unit allot- 
ment, so there is nothing for anybody else to do. There 
would be no interference with the local committee allocating 
to the farms the particular allotments to which they would 
be entitled. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let me say that the 
Senator has convinced me of the correctness of his position. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am delighted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wonder why the Senator does not 
perfect the amendment which has been offered by the com- 
mittee, now that the Senator from Idaho has indicated that 
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he would be willing to adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Iowa. The amendment offered by the committee in- 
cludes four words, “the State, county, and.” If the Senator 
from Iowa would perfect the amendment by striking out 
the words “State, county, and,” the committee amendment 
would stand on the word “the,” and the object which the 
Senator has in mind would be attained, would it not? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the committee amendment shall be 
rejected, the words “the State, county, and” will not be in 
the bill. If the present speaker had the authority under 
the rules to change the word “other” to “by,” in the text 
of the bill, at this time, he would be glad to have that done. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Does the Senator desire to go that far, 
to provide that the local allotment should be made by the 
local committee? 

Mr. GILLETTE. By all means, under the regulations 
which the Secretary will promulgate, under the provision 
on page 74. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator then propose offer- 
ing an amendment? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I will do so as soon as permitted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then I suggest to the Senator that, 
instead of permitting the committee amendment to be 
adopted, he ought to ask that it go over until he is ready to 
present the other amendment. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I have discussed the matter 
with the coauthor of the bill, and we both agree with the 
Senator, and I am perfectly willing to have the committee 
amendment rejected. If there are other members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry who desire to have 
it retained as it is, that is another matter. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Would not the purpose be accomplished 
by striking out, in the amendment, on lines 22 and 23, the 
words “State, county, and”? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what I suggested a moment 
ago. 

Mr. McGILL. I think we can agree to allow that to be 
done, if that meets the Senator’s purpose. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That will be agreeable. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, in the event the committee amendment 
is rejected as to the words indicated, I may be permitted at 
this time to offer an amendment to change the word 
“through” to “by,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa of- 
fers an amendment to the committee amendment on page 
15, line 22, that the words “State, county, and” be stricken 
from the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator now asks 
unanimous consent that he be permitted to offer an amend- 
ment on line 22. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may offer the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in line 22, page 15, I move 
that the word “through” be stricken out and that there be 
inserted in lieu thereof the word “by.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, in line 24, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “one or more major agricultural 
commodities” and insert “the commodity”, so as to read: 

(d) Each such local allotment, after deducting the acreage de- 
voted to the commodity on farms on which the commodity is not 
produced for market, shall be allotted by the local committees of 
farmers hereinafter provided, among the farms within the local 
administrative area on which the commodity is produced for 
market. Such farm allotments shall be equitably adjusted among 
such farms according to the tillable acreage, type of soil, topog- 
raphy, and production facilities. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

(e) The normal yield per acre for any major agricultural com- 
modity on any farm shall be the average yield per acre for the 
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commodity thereon during the preceding 10 years adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions or, if there is no actual yield, or the 
data therefor are not available for any year, then an appraised 
yield to be determined by the regulations of the Secretary. The 
normal yield per acre shall be first computed during the period 
in which adjustment contracts are first tendered to farmers under 
this act and thereafter shall be recomputed during any period in 
which new adjustment contracts are first tendered to farmers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 15, to 
strike out: 

(f) The national average yield for any major agricultural com- 
modity shall be the national average yield per acre for the com- 
modity during the preceding 10 years adjusted for abnormal 
weather conditions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 19, to 
strike out: 

TOTAL SUPPLY AND NORMAL SUPPLY 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The total supply of any major agricultural commodity shall 
be the carry-over at the beginning of any marketing year plus the 
estimated production during the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins. 

(b) The normal supply for the several major agricultural com- 
modities shall be as follows: 

Cotton, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, plus 
40 percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Wheat, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, plus 
20 percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Field corn, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, 
plus 5 percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Rice, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, plus 5 
percent thereof as an allowance for a normal carry-over; 

Tobacco, a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, plus 
180 percent of a normal year’s domestic consumption and 50 per- 
cent of a normal year’s exports as an allowance for a normal carry- 
over. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, out of fairness I think I should 
call the attention of the Senate to the provisions on page 17 
which have been stricken out by the committee. This is one 
of the points which the Secretary of Agriculture raised in 
his letter. 

It will be remembered that the Secretary favored as to 
wheat and corn the definition of “normal supply” contained 
in the language which has been stricken out by the commit- 
tee. We find here, as to wheat, the provision for a normal 
supply to be a normal year’s domestic supply plus 20 per- 
cent for a normal carry-over. Then as to corn, “field corn, 
normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 5 per- 
cent for a normal carry-over.” 

In an amendment adopted by the committee, which ap- 
pears later on in the bill, the normal supply of wheat is de- 
fined as domestic consumption and exports plus 10 percent 
as an allowance for a normal carry-over and 5 percent, in the 
definition of a carry-over of corn, is stricken out. 

I felt that I should call this to the attention of the Senate 
in the event the matter should be discussed here. It will 
arise again, I take it, on the amendment of the committee 
which appears later under the general heading “Definitions.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, is there any other difference 
between the committee amendment which we will reach later 
and the original text of the bill except that which the Sen- 
ator has just pointed out? 

Mr. POPE. There is none, so far as the provision as to 
wheat and corn are concerned, but with reference to cotton, 
in the cotton section of the bill, it will be found that instead 
of a 40-percent carry-over there is a 35-percent carry-over 
contained in that part of the bill. As to rice and tobacco, I 
am not certain. Someone else will have to answer the 
question, 

Mr. HATCH. I wonder whether the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will not explain the difference as to rice and tobacco, so 
that the Senate may be informed as to the difference be- 
tween this provision and the committee amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The difference is that in the case of 
rice the percentage was increased from 5 to 10 percent. In 
the case of tobacco, the domestic consumption and export 
figure was decreased from 180 percent of the normal year’s 
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domestic consumption to 175 percent. With reference to 
the normal year’s export, it was changed from 50 percent to 
65 percent. 

Mr. HATCH. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question. When we reach the committee amend- 
ment, if we wish to change the figure in the committee 
amendment to the figure in the original text, would the 
result be the same? 

Mr. POPE. The result would be the same, because the 
definitions of “normal supply” have been placed in dif- 
ferent sections of the bill. It occurs to me that would be 
the better way to approach the matter, rather than to refuse 
to adopt the committee amendment at this point. That 
question, it seems to me, can be raised and disposed of later. 
I merely call attention to it at this time in order that it may 
be known that this is the text of the original bill to which 
the Secretary referred in his letter. 

Mr. HATCH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Was the amendment striking out this provi- 
sion agreed to? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The amendment has not 
been voted on. The Chair was about to put the question 
when the Senator from Idaho addressed the Chair. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was merely about to make an allu- 
sion similar to that made by the Senator from New Mexico. 
I have offered an amendment to the committee amendment 
with respect to the definition of the normal supply of corn, 
and I merely desire to give notice that when that committee 
amendment is under consideration I shall press the change. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, in my judgment, the thing 
to do is to adopt the amendment proposed by the committee 
striking out these provisions of the original text. Then the 
matter can be disposed of and decided on the committee 
amendments which appear later in the bill, and upon such 
amendments to the amendments as may be offered. I think 
we will be entirely safe in adopting the committee amend- 
ment at this point and proceeding with the matter in 
regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 19, after the 
word “diversion”, to insert “for wheat and corn”, so as to 
make the subhead read: 


Ever-normal granary and acreage diversion for wheat and corn. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 21, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “any major agricultural commodity” 
and insert “wheat or corn”, so as to read: 


Src. 9. (a) Whenever the total supply of wheat or corn as of 
the beginning of the marketing year has been finally ascertained 
and proclaimed by the Secretary, he shall thereupon, after hear- 
ing as provided hereinafter, establish and proclaim the following: 

First, the ever-normal granary for such commodity during such 
marketing year; but no ever-normal granary shall be established 
or proclaimed for wheat or corn for any marketing year if the 
Secretary has reason to believe that during the first 3 months 
of such marketing year the current average farm price for the 
commodity shall be more than the parity price therefor. 

Second, the percentage, if any, of the soil-depleting base acreage 
for the commodity to be diverted from the production thereof 
during such marketing year in order to effectuate the declared 
policy, but in no event shall such percentage be so great that, 
upon the basis of the national average yield for the commodity, 
the total supply of the commodity at the end of the marketing 
year is likely to be less than the normal supply thereof. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this amendment seems 
greatly to modify the ever-normal granary, as I had con- 
ceived it. I thought the purpose of the normal granary was 
to carry excesses in order to meet domestic consumption in 
years of drought and flood. It seems that the Secretary, if 
he finds that the current average farm price is higher than 
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the parity price, is not to store up any of these commodities. 
If that be true, then the theory is that if the current price 
is high enough, there is no use in taking care of the grain, 
and we will have an empty granary. That is for this year. 
But suppose we have a drought next year, and the bins are 
open; where is the ever-normal granary? I had assumed 
that when the Secretary of Agriculture said that an ever- 
normal granary was an institution that carried its bins full 
of corn and wheat to meet the unexpected and unnatural 
conditions such as have obtained in the last 4 years, 
when our normal supply of wheat was very low, less than 
necessary for the domestic requirements, he would see that 
the granary was kept full. The whole purpose will be de- 
feated if we put the whole emphasis on the price the farmer 
is to get for his wheat. 

It is said that if the average current price is higher than 
the parity price, we will not have the granary. For illus- 
tration, suppose the average current price of wheat is $1.30 
a bushel and the parity price is $1.27 a bushel. Operating 
the first 3 marketing months, the Secretary discovers that, 
and says: “We will leave the old granary empty. We are 
not going to fill it up because the farmer is getting mcre 
than the parity price.” 

If this is a price proposition, it is one thing. If the pur- 
pose is to assure the drought-stricken States, and the desti- 
tute, against the horrible things which come with drought 
and flood, price fixing, price elevating, has nothing to do with 
it whatsoever. 

It occurs to me that the amendment wholly vitiates the 
reasonable purpose of an ever-normal granary. I have 
studied the matter, and that is the way I read it, and I ask 
the Senator from Idaho if that is the interpretation he 
places on that language. 

Mr. POPE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. So long as there is not an oversupply or a 
surplus of a commodity, the price is likely to stay fairly 
well up to parity, and when there is a great surplus on hand 
the price will almost invariably fall below parity. The com- 
mittee thought that it would not be satisfactory to the farm- 
ers, if they had a ready sale and a good price for their com- 
modities, to establish an ever-normal granary, and we 
thought the chances were that if there were an over- 
supply there would be a low market, and if there were an 
undersupply the market would be more likely to be up. So 
that in practical effect the establishment of an ever-normal 
granary will come quickly enough, because with an over- 
supply of a commodity the price will be below parity and 
the Secretary can act. 

It was the judgment of the committee that the purpose 
of establishing the ever-normal granary was twofold: First, 
to regulate and increase the prices of commodities; second, 
to establish the granary for future use. 

It cannot be said that the purpose is entirely one thing 
or the other. Therefore the committee thought that as a 
practical matter this would work out as well as the provision 
stricken out, or better. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator has admitted 
my allegation that this is a price-fixation scheme in order to 
get the price up to parity. The corn is to be put into storage 
so long as it is under parity, but if the price is above parity 
it is to be sold. That is fixing prices. That is attempting to 
lift the price. 

I thought the commendable thing about this ever-normal 
granary that I have read so much about, which the great 
altruist, the Secretary of Agriculture, wanted—and that was 
all I could see in his scheme—was some device by which he 
could prevent hunger, starvation, and destitution in time of 
drought and scarcity of production. I thought it was a 
humanitarian scheme, rather than one selfishly to increase 
the price levels under an acreage production-control bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator has told me all I wanted to 
know. I hope that provision will go out of the bill in the 
interest of the Secretary of Agriculture, and, more than that, 
in the interest of hungry humanity. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in connection with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon, I am just wondering if 
it is not true that when the parity price of wheat—for 
instance, $1.30 a bushel—is reached, that is about all that 
the consumer could afford to pay within reason. Then if 
we were to withdraw from the American market places huge 
supplies of wheat to place them in an ever-normal granary, 
would not that in itself necessarily boost the price still 
higher and higher, until the price would perhaps be prohibi- 
tive from the standpoint of the consumer; and is not this 
very provision a protection to the consumers as well as a 
price-fixing measure for the producers? 

Mr. McNARY. No; because the protection to the con- 
sumer lies in the provision as to loans on surplus commodities 
in the warehouses under seal. That is cared for in another 
provision of the bill. I think the Senator is hemispherically 
off from a right solution of that problem. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pope] if I am correct in the assumption that the 
Secretary in his letter was referring to this amendment, 
among others? 

Mr. POPE. No. If I recall the letter correctly, he was 
referring to the provisions establishing normal supply levels. 
It can be seen at once that if a normal supply level consists 
of domestic consumption plus exports, plus 10 percent for 
wheat, we shall reach the marketing quotas much quicker 
than if an additional 20 percent were added to the normal 
supply. 
` I think the Senator will remember that in the Secretary’s 
letter he said that the distance to the marketing quota 
should be greater; that we should not reach it so soon. So 
that is the feature the Secretary had in mind, rather than 
this. So far as I know, the Secretary has not made any 
objection to this feature; at least, I do not recall any. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does not the committee amendment 
actually change the objective of the bill? 

Mr. POPE. I think the question should be answered by 
saying that it does make the measure more clearly a bill in 
the interest of the growers. We have limited the effect to the 
consumers, and have sought to give the growers greater 
power to control their surpluses and prices. As I said the 
other day, the Secretary in a large, generous way is looking 
at the consumers more than the committee, and the growers 
of the commodity are looking at the consumers; but I think, 
still, the balance between consumer protection and price im- 
provement is not lost. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, the burden of the criti- 
cism which has been made against the Secretary’s proposal 
and against the bill in the House is that the Federal Goy- 
ernment, through the Secretary, is attempting too great a 
regimentation, as it is called, of agriculture. The defense 
which the Secretary makes of his bill is that these so-called 
objectionable features will not come into effect until there 
is a clear, definite surplus; in other words, until there is a real 
emergency. The amendment which the committee offers 
abandons that ground altogether and brings the control fea- 
tures of the bill into play before there is a real surplus, if the 
price happens to go down. Is that not correct? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is making 
the statement too strong. The fact that there is a 10-percent 
cushion in the normal supply of wheat—the Secretary desires 
@ 20-percent cushion—indicates, of course, that the authors 
of the bill, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
the farmers who are interested in the bill whom we have con- 
sulted, desire to reduce the point or lower the point at which 
they can get action to control prices. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. The Senator will observe that the 
language which is stricken out provides a 10-percent cushion, 
and the language which the committee inserts provides no 
cushion at all. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. This is an interesting thing. The Sec- 
retary is accused of wanting more power to regiment the 
farmers, and the fact is that the farmers primarily interested 
in the bill want to give the Secretary more power. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry also took that view. 
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I will say to the Senator that I have found that the 
farmers—the able, intelligent, responsible farmers—want 
more power to control their supplies, and therefore control 
their prices, than the Secretary of Agriculture wants to have 
contained in a bill. That is the truth of the matter. The 
very people who are most strongly behind this bill are the 
ones who want the ever-normal granary limited, and want 
the point where they can use these marketing quotas reached 
before the Secretary desires to have it reached. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; and that, of course, illustrates 
the point I have in mind. The bill deals with a limited 
number of commodities. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. By reason of the fact that it deals 
with a limited number of commodities, and would have the 
result of taking out of cultivation certain acres now devoted 
to the particular crops mentioned here, it constitutes an in- 
vitation to those farmers who are thus paid to go into some 
other commodity, with the result that Senators rise here 
upon the floor and offer all sorts of amendments designed to 
prevent the use of the diverted acreage for the production of 
other crops. That, in turn, brings about a much greater 
Cegree of regimentation; as, for example, the amendment 
which is proposed with respect to the use of diverted acre- 
age for raising dairy herds. A reading of amendments of 
that kind makes it immediately clear that to enforce such 
an amendment the Secretary would probably have to ap- 
point a regiment of agents to watch every fence that is con- 
structed, to watch every acre that is diverted, and thereby 
bring about a much greater amount of regimentation than 
we have here, 

It seems to me that the reasonable procedure, therefore, 
is to do as the Secretary has asked us to do, and draw this 
bill in such a manner that the restrictive features, the con- 
trol features, shall not come into effect until there is a real 
surplus, until there is an emergency, if one wishes to so say, 
and a condition in which the regimentation can be defended. 

It seems to me in those circumstances the committee 
amendments should not be adopted. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. The other day I undertook when I spoke 
on this bill to state my position as clearly as I knew how 
with reference to the difference in the viewpoint entertained 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, or those who had appeared 
before the committee at that time from the Department of 
Agriculture, and my viewpoint. Personally, I think the com- 
mittee amendments should be agreed to; probably not 
exactly as they are written but substantially as they are 
written. However, if a majority of the Senate are 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
at that point a question? Am I to understand that the 
Senator’s primary objective is to raise the price of these 
products? 

Mr.McGILL. Not that alone. Let me illustrate, if I may, 
what I have in mind. I am not so familiar with the corn 
situation, but I understand that the amount of corn which 
has been produced on an average over the period of the last 
10 years is substantially all that we have ever used in this 
country, and it is not exported. If the committee amend- 
ments are adopted, the normal supply of wheat, for instance, 
would be 750,000,000 bushels, which would be 100,000,000 
bushels more than we consume in this country and 50,000,000 
bushels more than we export from this country and consume 
here or have exported and consumed during any year 
since 1930. Under the committee amendments, if they are 
adopted, a marketing quota could be voted by the farmers 
when they have on hand 825,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
That would be about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat more than 
our domestic consumption and our export market will use. 
We would have that much of a surplus on hand. Three 
hundred and ninety-seven million bushels surplus in this 
country in 1931, 1932, and 1933 drove the price of that com- 
modity down to where the farmers could hardly sell it for 
enough to pay the cost of transportation to the central 
markets. 
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Our committee amendments, if they are adopted, would 
permit a surplus of 200,000,000 bushels and over before the 
issue of having a marketing quota could be even voted upon 
by the farmers. If the Secretary’s proposals are adopted— 
and we are talking about the control features, which I sup- 
pose are the marketing quotas which the Senator has in 
mind—if the Secretary’s proposals are adopted, there would 
have to be at least 907,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand in 
this country before the farmers would have a right to vote 
on whether they should have a marketing quota. If, as the 
bill now provides, they must have on hand 200,000,000 
bushels more than would be consumed in this country, or 
than are bought on the foreign markets and consumed here, 
then certainly it cannot be said we are keying this bill to 
price alone. We are keying it to an adequate supply and 
also furnishing the farmer with the avenue whereby he may 
have the opportunity of so marketing his commodity as to 
get a price that is commensurate with his efforts. 

My judgment is the committee amendments are liberal 
enough. However, if others disagree with that, well and 
good. I wish to say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
when we shall have 907,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand 
in this country the price of that commodity will be so low 
there will be little purchasing power among the wheat farm- 
ers of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] on the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, if necessary, I will take the 
floor in order that the Senator from Wyoming may ask me 
a question and make a speech in connection with it. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I have no desire to make a speech, but 
I did want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. McGILL. I did not mean to take the Senator off the 
floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the House of Representatives today 
an amendment was adopted, as I read the Recorp hastily 
this morning, striking out of the House bill altogether the 
marketing quotas on wheat. 

Mr. McGILL. By the vote of a minority of the House. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but the House acted in the con- 
stitutional manner, and that feature was stricken out. The 
thought which it brings to my mind is this: 

We are confronted here with a very practical question. 
There is some doubt in the minds of many Members, if one 
is to judge by what he hears in the lobbies and in the cloak- 
rooms, as to just what form this bill will finally take and 
where it will finally reach its final form. Does it not seem 
to the Senator that it would be wise to make some conces- 
sion to this opinion, which has expressed itself first through 
the Secretary and yesterday through the action of the House 
of Representatives, opposing the imposition of marketing 
restrictions until there is a necessity for it? 

Mr. McGILL. In my judgment, upon reconsideration—and 
I am not predicting what the House will do—when a ma- 
jority vote on a roll call is had, the bill will not remain with 
the marketing quota provision stricken out. 

I wish to say a word further in response to the Senator. 
We all recognize that purchasing power is necessary among all 
agricultural groups. My fear is that the amount required to 
be on hand before a marketing quota can be voted upon is 
going to be too large, in the final analysis, and when the bill 
is finally acted upon by the two Houses. 

As I understand, the House bill provided for 1,000,009,000 
bushels of wheat before the farmers would have the right to 
vote on a marketing quota. If we will hold our amendments 
here down to a point of, say, 825,000,000 bushels, I surmise 
that when a compromise has been reached between the two 
Houses an adequate supply will be required of the farmers of 
the country before a marketing quota can be voted upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator says about the number of bushels which will have to be 
on hand before this question can be determined by the Sec- 
retary. I wish the Senator would give us the source of his 
information that there would be 950,000,000 bushels of wheat 
on hand. I do not have that understanding. 

Mr. McGILL. Nine hundred and seven million bushels, as 
I recall. 

Mr. NORRIS. How does the Senator reach that figure? 

Mr. McGILL. If we take the various portions of the bill 
and analyze them and determine what a normal supply would 
be, which would be 750,000,000 bushels under the provisions 
of the bill, then, if we add to that 10 percent for a normal 
granary, as is provided in this section of the bill, and then 
if we add to that another 10 percent in order to determine 
other terms defined in the bill—I do not recall them just at 
this moment—it will raise the quantity on hand above nor- 
mal, 750,000,000, by 20 percent; and, as I understand, the bill 
as it is now written would only allow them to go 10 percent 
above normal. It is a difference in percentage over and above 
normal. I have not the amounts in my mind just at this 
moment, but we figured those things out in the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing, of course, to take the Sena- 
tor’s computation. I desire to ask him another question. 

The Senator, in referring to the action the House took 
yesterday, followed it with the statement that he thought in 
conference a compromise would be reached that would be 
Satisfactory. I am afraid this would be the parliamentary 
situation: Assuming that the House would agree to the 
amendment that was made yesterday in Committee of the 
Whole—in the House they have stricken out the entire thing, 
as I understand—it would not be in conference, and there 
would not be any such thing as a compromise. If we want 
to get a compromise, would it not follow that we ought to 
put something of the kind in the bill, or ought perhaps to 
follow the suggestions of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
have a cushion of 10 or 20 percent? 

Mr. McGILL. The Senator may be correct in his conclu- 
sion. I am simply stating my position, and I think I am 
not alone in the position I take. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for just another moment? 

Mr. McGILL. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Today we voted down an amendment 
the purpose of which was to make this a temporary bill. In 
other words, we declared that we are now dealing with per- 
manent legislation. The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry undoubtedly had before it the view of the experts in 
the Department of Agriculture that the people of the United 
States alone can consume the agricultural products of this 
country at the present time. 

Mr. McGILL. Oh, no; we had no such opinion as that 
before us. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have here a speech which was made 
in 1934 by Mr. F. F. Elliott, Chief of the Production and 
Planning Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, in which he said that if all the people in the United 
States were enjoying a liberal diet, it would mean a step-up 
of 25 to 30 percent in our feed grain acreage over the present 
acreage requirements. 

Let me say that I have the feeling that we are not going 
to obtain any permanent solution of the economic troubles 
that beset us until we find a way of stimulating the pur- 
chasing power not alone of the farmer but of all the popu- 
lation, particularly the industrial population; so that in pass- 
ing permanent legislation it seems to me we should be very 
careful to set our limit at a point which will not tend to 
impose what is commonly called the economy of scarcity 
upon the people of America. 

For that reason I intend to vote against the committee 
amendment, in the belief that I am supporting the program 
of the Secretary in that regard. 

Mr. McGILL., The Senator has quoted what has been said 
by Mr, Elliott. I have read numerous statements of a simi- 
lar character, and I do not believe anyone is competent to say 
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just exactly how much all the people of the United States 
would consume if they all had all they would need to consume. 
I do know, however, about how much we have normally con- 
sumed, and I know what we now have on hand, I cannot 
help knowing that wheat went down from $1.30 in June to 
about 94 to 95 cents at this time; and the fact that that is 
not due to such a supply as is contemplated by the bill as 
originally drafted, nor by such a supply as is contemplated 
by the House bill at this time. I think when we guarantee 
200,000,000 more bushels than we normally sell either at home 
or abroad, we are not engaging in a policy of scarcity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
if the amendment proposed by the committee does not re- 
strict the Secretary in his establishment of the ever-normal 
granary if, during the first 3 months of the marketing year, 
the farmers are receiving, or are likely to receive, more than 
parity for their wheat. If so, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment tends in the direction of freeing the farmer from 
any regulation that might ensue as a result of the estab- 
lishment of an ever-normal granary, provided he is to obtain 
parity prices for his products. 

Mr. McGILL. For that year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For that year; yes. To that extent, this 
provision is more liberal to the farmer in the production of 
crops than the bill would be without it. 

Mr. McGILL. The bill goes further than that, in that it 
provides that when parity is reached, and an ever-normal 
granary has been established, the Secretary is obliged to 
release supplies from the ever-normal granary in order to 
bring down the price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This simply provides that if, during those 
3 months of the marketing year, the farmer shall receive 
parity or more than parity, then the Secretary shall not 
establish a granary from which he must make releases later 
whenever the farmer does receive the parity price. 

Mr. McGILL. If he would establish a granary under such 
circumstances, he would cause the market to go higher. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the committee amendment, as I 
understand it, when parity is reached the Secretary opens 
the doors of the granary. Under the terms of the bill with- 
out the committee amendment he would have to wait until 
the price had gone above parity. Is not that true? 

Mr. McGILL. As I understand, the bill as originally 
drawn provided for the withdrawing of commodities from 
the ever-normal granary when the price would go above 
parity. The amendment, it would seem to me, is in line 
with that provision in that it provides the Secretary shall 
not establish a granary when the price is above parity. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember, when the amendment came 
up for consideration in the committee, there was very little 
discussion of it. It is one of the points raised by the Secre- 
tary in his letter which was read to the Senate the other 
day. By the way, that is a letter which I thought was very 
commendatory. I think the Secretary performed a distinct 
service in sending that letter here, although he has been 
criticized for it. I thought it was a very fair statement of 
his position. 

Mr. McGILL. I think he has been eminently fair on all 
occasions. 

Mr. NORRIS. No apology is needed for the letter. 
I was impressed on this point and one other point as 
I heard the letter read. Probably the Secretary was right. 
I am not satisfied in my own mind that he was not, and I 
am rather of the opinion that if I had to vote now without 
examining the letter and the amendment further, I would 
vote against the adoption of the amendment. I wonder if 
those in charge of the bill would be willing to let the amend- 
ment go over, let it be the pending question tomorrow, and 
let us take a recess at this time? 

Mr. McGILL. I think I could agree with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pork! that so far as this particular amend- 
ment is concerned it could be adopted and not jeopardize 
the rights of any Senator with reference to the phases of 
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the bill we have had under discussion. What we have been 
saying has been for the purpose of ascertaining each other’s 
viewpoints. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had hoped we could 
proceed with consideration of the bill down to title I, on 
page 21. We have made very little progress on the bill 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on page 19, subparagraph 
(c), is an amendment which I desire to have go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
on page 18. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. I am willing to have 
that disposed of. The Senator from Nebraska would like 
to have it go over, and I want the amendment on page 19, 
beginning at line 10, to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator prefer that 
request? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have not reached that amendment 
yet. 

Mr. McNARY. No; I am merely giving notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 18, lines 1 to 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 18, to strike out lines 8 to 13, both 
inclusive, as follows: 

The ever-normal granary shall be such supply, in addition to the 
normal supply but not in excess of 10 percent thereof, as will main- 
tain a surplus reserve adequate to meet domestic consumption and 
export needs in years of drought, flood, or other adverse conditions 
as well as in years of plenty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 24, after the 
word “production”, to strike out “of any major agricultural 
commodity” and insert “of wheat or corn”, so as to read: 

Pea Adjustment contracts shall require cooperators engaged in 

the production of wheat or corn for market to divert from the pro- 
duction of the commodity during any marketing year the percent- 
age of the soil-depleting base acreage for the commodity proclaimed 
by the Secretary under this section. Such contracts shall further 
provide that such cooperator shall engage in such soil-maintenance, 
soil-building, and dairy practices with respect to his soil-depleting 
base acreage diverted from the production of the commodity, as 
shall be provided in his adjustment contract. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I understood that amend- 
ment went over at the request of someone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
this amendment has not yet been considered. The Chair is 
informed that the amendment to which the Senator refers 
is on page 14, line 2, which went over at the request of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have found the amendment to which I 
referred. It is on page 19, lines 6 and 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 9, to 


(e) Adjustment contracts shall require a cooperator engaged 
In. OA DOOREN tb rpytine iy asea debe eer aga ypc epee te 
his stock of the current crop thereof up to an amount not ex- 
ceoditig this DOOR yield of 20 percent oF hh TELAS acll-cepleting 
base acreage for such commodity if the Secretary, at any time 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask that that go over 
until tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over until tomorrow. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 6, after the 
word “producers”, to strike out “any major agricultural 
commodity” and insert “corn or wheat”; in line 16, after 
the word “produces”, to strike out “any major agricultural 
commodity” and insert “wheat or corn”; in line 20, before 
the word “corn”, to-strike out “field”; and in line 21, after 
the word “one”, to strike out “major”, so as to read: 

(c) If any cooperator during any marketing year produces corn 
or wheat on acreage in excess of his soil-depleting base 
for such commodity or fails to divert from the production of any 
such commodity the percentage of his soil-deple 
therefor required pursuant to this section, then for 
year such cooperator shall be deemed a noncooperator and shall 
not be entitled to surplus reserve loans or parity payments with 
respect to his production of the commodity for such marketing 
year. In de whether or not any cooperator during any 
marketing year produces wheat or corn on acreage in excess of his 
soil-depleting base acreage for such commodity or fails to divert 
from the production of any such commodity the prescribed pe 
centage of his soil-depleting base acreage therefor, wheat 
corn shall be considered as one agricultural commodity. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to insert 
the following schedule: 

ScHEDULE A.—Surplus reserve loan, pariy payment, and mazimum 
income rate 


Loan, parity payment, and maxi- 


If the total suppy at the beginning of the 
marketing year, in terms of a percentage 1 
of the normal supply, is as follows: 


7 
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20 
21 
22 
23 
2⁴ 
25 
26 
27 
2 
29 
30 


1 If the parity payment rate is greater than the difference between the current 
average farm price and the maximum income rate, Ar the parity payment is com- 
puted at a rate equal to such difference. (See sec. 6.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have been informed that 
certain Senators who are not now present desire to offer 
an amendment to the schedule appearing at the top of 
page 21, the amendment which has just been adopted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if any Senator desires 
to do that we can reconsider tomorrow the vote by which 
the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. With that understanding, I shall 
be satisfied. 

Mr. POPE. Mr, President, in order that the amendment, 
which I proposed today in connection with dairying matters 
in the bill, may be available, I ask that it may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of executive business. 


. The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, PITTMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of John H. Druffel, of Ohio, 
8 be United States district judge for the southern district 
of Ohio. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, reported favorably the nomination of Nathan 
Straus, of New York, to be Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cark in the chair). 
The reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Victor E. 
Anderson to be United States attorney for the district of 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters on the Executive Calendar be confirmed en bloc, 
with the exception of the nominations of West Virginia post- 
masters, on which action was postponed last week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the Executive Calendar, other 
than the West Virginia nominations, are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 19 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 8, 1937, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 7 
(legislative day of Nov. 16), 1937 
UNITED States ATTORNEY 

Victor E. Anderson to be United States attorney for the 

district of Minnesota. 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Clarence E. Yockey, Erie. 
OKLAHOMA 

Cara M. Masters, Cardin. 

Ruth I. Corbin, Delaware. 

James A. Deaton, Howe. 

Vivian P. Waddill, Milburn. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


> TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1937 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, Thou changeless One, who art the 
eternal haven of the soul: Blessed is the man whose strength 
is in Thee. Enable us to give Thee the chief place in our 
lives. We pray Thee to empty us of excessive selfishness and 
pride. May we be blest with pardon, grace, and tranquillity 
born of a supreme faith. Let us not fail of our exalted 
privilege in serving a great and patriotic people. By these 
sacred moments of prayer, may we be prepared to meet the 
duties of the day. With freshened vigor help us to be 
unafraid of the present, and support us with the courage of 
the future; touch us by the majesty of Thy power and 
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wisdom. O giver of all mercies, lead our minds forward 
to graze upon the uplands of truth and feed them upon the 
hilltops of the spiritual, and Thine shall be the glory, 
Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
two brief statements made by Gen. John Philip Hill, a 
former Member of this body and a member of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, at the inauguration of the 
American Bellicourt Monument, in France, and at the in- 
auguration of the Brookwood American Cemetery in 
England. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTENGILL asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I requested permission to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein a 
letter from the Governor of the State of Vermont. My re- 
quest was as follows: 

Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a letter from 
the Governor of the State of Vermont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Inasmuch as the identical letter does appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor under an extension of remarks in the 
other branch of the Congress, I shall not ask to have it 
printed again, but I would like to have my request stand as 
made. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech made by Tom Paine in 1796 on the farm 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential resolution and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 374 
Whereas the National Labor Relations Board has issued a sub- 
ordering Hartley W. Barclay, editor of a magazine called 
and Factory, to submit certain records relative to statements 
made by Barclay in a magazine article in connection with a labor 
strike; and 

Whereas such an act on the part of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board appears to be beyond the legal power of the Board 
and appears to be a violation of the freedom-of-the-press clause 
of the Constitution of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
empowered to appoint a special committee of nine Members of 
the House of Representatives to investigate the conduct and ac- 
tions of the National Labor Relations Board with a view to de- 
termine to what extent, if any, the National Labor Relations 
Board has overstepped its legal authority and/or has violated the 
Constitution of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this special committee report back to the House 
of Representatives during the second session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
the gentleman has not offered a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

that on Friday next, if the House is in session, I may be per- 

mitted to address the House for 30 minutes after the dis- 

position of matters on the Speaker’s table and the legislative 
program in order for the day. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next, following the address of the gentleman 
from Texas, I may be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. Voornis, and Mr. Romsvr asked and 
were given permission to extend their own remarks in the 
Recorp. ”* 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next, after the address by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Private Calendar business in order today may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8505) to provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8505, with Mr. Warren in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Committee rose on yesterday 
there was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoses], which the Clerk will again 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoses: Page 59, line 15, at the 
end of section 353, change the period to a colon and add: “Pro- 
vided, however, That in 1937 the Secretary shall perform the 
duties required of him by this section during the month of 
December.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this is one of a series of 
cotton amendments. I believe the orderly way in which to 
present the four amendments I have to offer is by making a 
unanimous-consent request that I be permitted to continue 
for 10 additional minutes at this time. I will not burden you 
with using all the time I would be allowed for the discussion 
of the other amendments then, and I believe it will save time 
in the long run. 

Mr. JONES. Is the gentleman making this request now? 

Mr. HOBBS. Les. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman makes his request for 10 
minutes altogether, not 15 minutes? 

Mr. HOBBS. Ten minutes. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman has not taken any time here- 
tofore, and I shall not object, but hereafter I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I make that request in behalf 
of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
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Hoergs] may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, very seriously, I wish to call 
your attention to the situation which confronts us at this 
time, as a background for the thinking which I hope you 
will do with reference to the cotton provisions of this bill. 

At the last session of Congress we enacted a resolution in 
which we pledged ourselves to the enactment of a bill which 
would control “agricultural surpluses.” 

There was predominant in the thought of the President 
of the United States in issuing the call for this special ses- 
sion of Congress conviction of the imperative necessity of 
control of agricultural surpluses. In fact, that was the sine 
qua non of this special session, the whole motivating cause. 

Coming now to speak for cotton, I wish to make this basic 
observation: Cotton wants nothing for itself which is not 
given to corn, to wheat, to tobacco, and to rice, the other 
commodities included in this bill. There is nothing in the 
remarks I am making today in behalf of cotton, nor in the 
amendments which I shall offer to better this bill with re- 
spect to cotton, seeking even the slightest unfair advantage 
for cotton. 

Cotton has a right to the floor for a few minutes. Con- 
gress is not being asked to think on a petty subject when 
cotton asks your undivided thought while it pleads its case 
for equality under the pending bill. 

I would call your attention solemnly to the fact that the 

trade balance in favor of America all through the years of 
our national life has amounted to a grand total of $37,000,- 
000,000, in round figures, and that cotton has accounted for 
$35,000,000,000 of this total. In other words, cotton, had it 
the privilege of speaking to you today, as it is attempting to 
do for a few moments through my poor lips and tongue, 
could tell you a moving story of what it has meant to this 
Nation and of how it has enriched the rest of the Nation by 
the favorable trade balance which it has brought to this 
country. 
Let me give you a few facts with respect to the challenge 
which cotton presents in the national picture today. The 
income from cotton last year was only $200 per cotton farmer, 
and this, in many cases, means the total income for the whole 
family. This fall, in the present marketing season, we are 
getting less for 18,500,000 bales than we received a year ago 
for 13,400,000. In one county in Alabama where a survey was 
made, 5 percent of the population of that county are engaged 
in work in the cotton-textile mills of the county, and this 
5 percent received more in wages than the total farm income 
of the county, although more than half of its population are 
farmers, These facts tell something of the tragic need. We 
are met to answer such challenges. 

Our Committee on Agriculture is a great committee. I 
am not saying this in an attempt to curry favor with the 
distinguished, erudite, and able chairman and his strong 
associates. I say here, to your faces, what I have said to 
your backs. There is no more patriotic, studious, or intel- 
lectually competent group in this House than the com- 
mittee which reported this bill. [Applause.] That com- 
mittee has set forth the philosophy of this bill with respect 
to cotton on pages 55 and 56. I will not take time to read 
these provisions, but the motif is that excessive surpluses 
must be reduced, that to allow violent fluctuation in prices 
is utterly disastrous, and that— 

The continuously operative provisions of this part are n 
in order to minimize recurring surpluses and fluctuations in the 
supplies of cotton; to provide for the maintenance of adequate 
reserve supplies and further the orderly marketing of cotton; and 
to maintain a fair balance between the incomes of farmers and 
the incomes of individuals other than farmers. 

I challenge you to read these two pages, in which are set 
forth the philosophy of this bill, and then tell me why the 
provisions of this bill, which they say are necessary, are not 
made applicable to the cotton crop of 1938? Why do they 
postpone these blessings until the cotton crop of 1939 or 1940? 
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If it is a good bill, if the philosophy set forth here is sound, 
then why must we wait until 1939, knocking at the door of 
Congress’ promises as stated in the resolution we passed last 
August? Why must we wait in the face of the clarion call to 
this duty? Why must we wait when the philosophy of the 
bill as set forth in the bill itself speaks in such positive words 
of the necessity? Must we pile Pelion on Ossa, surplus on 
surplus? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. If they do not make the bill appl: 
cable to the crop of 1938, why not put off this legislation to a 
subsequent term of Congress? 

Mr. HOBBS. I think the gentleman is exactly right, and 
I appreciate the suggestion. The thought advanced by the 
distinguished Missourian [Mr. ZIMMERMAN] is absolutely true 
and unanswerable. Why legislate at a special session called 
because of the need of haste, and then postpone the time 
when the act will become effective 2 years? 

Why must we wait, in the face of the fact we now have a 
staggering carry-over of 11,000,000 bales, and as I pointed 
out the other day, every million bales of carry-over means 
the hammering down of the price, inexorably, by 1 cent per 
pound. You can trace it through all history and you will 
find it runs true and the rule is right, that every million bales 
of carry-over of cotton means a difference of 1 cent per 
pound in price. 

Cotton begs fair and equal treatment with that accorded 
her sister commodities. If there be balm in this Gilead, she 
asks that it be applied to her wounds now. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this particular amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the generous 
words of my friend and I wish I could agree with his amend- 
ment, but there is more in this bill, as I have tried to explain 
repeatedly, than the marketing quota provisions. They are 
only to be used in extreme cases. We have the provision 
for increasing exports, having wider distribution at home, we 
change to the acreage basis, and we have a number of other 
vital changes in the soil-conservation program that are all 
a part of this bill. 

Here is an interesting thing. I hope quotas will have to 
be used rarely. I hope the other provisions, by taking care 
of exports, will probably enable them to use it rarely. Asa 
matter of fact, if you enforce the quotas at once, you avoid 
the opportunity to see whether the other provisions will 
work. 

Another interesting thing is the fact that more people will 
come into the soil-conservation program when the price is 
low than when it is high. The Department states that with 
the soil payments, plus the subsidy payments, plus the loan 
provisions, they believe that a quota on cotton is unnecessary 
this year. They have made this statement, and for this 
reason I hope the gentleman’s amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will pardon me, as 
there are some other things I want to discuss. 

I want to talk a few minutes to the House about some 
other matters. Some criticism has come of what they call 
the compulsory program. I do not regard it as such. Asa 
matter of fact, the problem here is only a method of financ- 
ing. If we had a billion dollars to make the soil payments 
and to handle the marketing we would not need any mar- 
keting quota at all. But we do not have that much money 
and we cannot get that much money. 
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They had toll roads when this country first started out. 
In order to finance roads they had toll bridges, and we have 
some of them to this day. It is better to have them than 
to stay in the mud. This is not a compulsory program, it 
contains a small penalty to regulate the flow of commerce. 
There is not any production control in this bill. 

If you will read the Jones-Laughlin Steel case you will see 
it is fashioned after the discussion in that case. This is a 
control of the marketing of the surplus, just like business is 
in a position to control the marketing of its surplus. 

The little tax involved does not take away any liberty. 
We levy a tax on gasoline to pay for the cost of aroad. Why 
does not that take away the liberty of the traveler? Why not 
give him back his liberty and let him drive in the mud up to 
the axles? How foolish it is to say that you can only have 
liberty by staying knee deep in the mud, and that if a group 
of men are willing to market their commodity in an orderly 
fashion in order to get something for their commodity, and 
still protect the consumer, they should not be permitted to 
do it. Why is a small tax in the interest of liberty and prog- 
ress for one group of people and not another? Why give the 
cotton farmer liberty to remain in poverty and the women 
to pick cotton in the fields at a wrecking and ruinous price? 
The idea of prating about liberty in the presence of cotton 
history when we had no cotton program is an absurdity. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hozss) there were—ayes 29, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has a com- 
mittee amendment at the desk. Does he desire to have that 
offered now? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was read 
yesterday, and I think I can explain what it includes without 
taking the time to read it now. I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be waived and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading be dispensed with. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 60, strike out, 
with line 14, down through line 3, on page 62, and insert the 
foll 2 
ech Nünsty- Are percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary to the counties and minor 
civil subdivisions thereof in the States. The apportionment to the 
counties or civil subdivisions shall be made on the basis of the 
acreage devoted to the production of cotton during the 5 calendar 
years immediately the calendar year in which the State 
allotment is pare AL enter (plus, in applicable years, the acreage 
diverted under previous agricultural adjustment and conservation 
Doei), with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and 
trends in during such 5-year period. The allotment to any 
county or minor civil subdivision shall be apportioned annually by 
the Secretary, through the local committee, among the farms 
within the county or subdivision on which cotton has been 3 
at least once during the 5 years immediately preceding the year 
for which the allotment is made, so that the allotment of each 
farm shall be a prescribed percentage of the average (during such 
5-year period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage 
shall be the same for all farms in the county or subdivision. The 
allotment to any farm on which cotton has been planted d 
not more than 2 of such years shall be one-half of that which 
would otherwise be made. The allotment to any farm on which 
cotton has been planted during 3 of such years shall be three- 
quarters, and if planted during 4 of such years shall pe four-fifths 
of the farm allotment which would otherwise be mad 

“(c) Two and one-half t of the State pore payee 


percen 
shall be apportioned to farms in such State which were 

for cotton production during any of the 5 calendar years imme- 
diately preceding the year for which the allotment is made, on 
the basis of land, labor, and equipment available for the produc- 
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of the allotment to the county or subdivision. Such 
r ß was as the bee 
deems fair and equitable. 

“(e) In de allotments to farms under subsections (b), 
(c), and (d) the Secretary shall also take into consideration the 
acreage diverted under previous agricultural adjustment and con- 
servation programs and the acreage on the farm devoted during 
such 5-year period to the production of any one or more of the 
following soil-depleting commodities: Tobacco, wheat, field corn, 
and rice. In determining allotments under this section to farms 
on which during such 5-year period the cash income from cash 
crops other than cotton was greater than the cash income from 
cotton and cottonseed, the allotment that would otherwise be 


tary per acre or 
unit of 8 and such other commodities. In making such 
adjustment due consideration shall be given to current trends in 
the uses to which the farm is devoted. Notwi any other 
provision of this section, the acreage allotment apportion to any 
farm under this section shall not exceed 60 percent of the tilled 
acres thereon.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
makes this particular title conform to the amendments that 
were adopted the other day by the Committee of the Whole 
on the general subject of cotton under tne amendments to 
the Soil Conservation Act. The amendment relates to mar- 
keting quotas, and those other amendments to soil conser- 
vation. They should be in harmony. There is this differ- 
ence between the amendment adopted and the amendment 
I propose. We do not include herein the Ford amendment. 
As I understand it, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Forp] will offer his amendment that was adopted yesterday 
as an amendment to this amendment, to make it conform. 
We have made this change. One of the chief criticisms 
which he urged for the adoption of his amendment was that 
the Secretary might group a bunch of counties, and thus 
favoritism would be shown. We have eliminated that by 
Saying that the State allotment shall be alloted according 
to the prescribed formula to the counties and the minor 
subdivisions thereof, in order to take care of the very few 
counties where there are entirely different types of crops 
within the county. I do not particularly care about the 
minor subdivisions, but I put that in because of the criti- 
cism offered and because there are a few counties where 
they really need to administer a part of the county one way 
and a part of the county another. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I ask the gentleman whether he would 
be willing to change that 95 percent to 85 percent or 90 
percent. Unless we adopt the Ford amendment or some 
modification of the Ford amendment, I see no other way to 
protect these small counties, especially in the hill sections, 
unless that is done. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will not make an 
argument. I am willing to have him present that phase of 
it. I think, if the gentleman succeeds in this amendment, 
he will be utterly disappointed in its administration. I 
think one of the chief elements in the success of the program 
has been the fact that we have local committees selected by 
the farmers themselves, who are given the authority to make 
the distribution of allotments. If the gentleman will read 
this carefully, he will find that we do away with some of the 
inequities that arose before by putting allotments on a tilled 
acreage basis, so that the farm will get its proper division 
on the tilled acreage basis regardless of production, so that 
the local committee, familiar with all conditions, can appor- 
tion it within the county—those committees selected by the 
farmers every year. That is an ideal way, and while, of 
course, there are some inequities and some disappointments, 
I think it will be far less than if the farmer had to go to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to get any small change or 
correction. 
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Mr. FULMER. The gentleman the other day complained 
about this operating against the farmers who had diversified. 
As a matter of fact, under the tilled acreage basis, the 
farmer would get his just due with every other farmer 
because it is on that basis instead of on a balage basis. 

Mr. JONES. I am sure it would, but I think if gentlemen 
will read this amendment carefully they will find that this 
form of amendment takes care of all that needs to be accom- 
plished by the Ford amendment. I wish he were willing to 
accept and make the other change to fit. That is within 
his province. Let the Members read and study the provi- 
sions where the tilled acreage basis controls. Then we also 
take into consideration adjustments under previous programs, 
so it seems to me that we have an ideal arrangement for 
taking care of the situation and avoiding as many as possible 
of the administrative difficulties. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. As the bill was written it was 
left to counties and administrative areas, and in the amend- 
ment the gentleman proposes he leaves it to counties and 
minor civil subdivisions. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. In my own State each county 
has five minor civil subdivisions. Therefore, under the power 
granted to the Secretary in the gentleman’s proposed amend- 
ment, the Secretary would have power to go in and set up 
five different arrangements in one single county. That was 
one of the things that I tried to correct. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will read his speech the 
other day, he will find that he was complaining about the 
grouping of counties. Of course the Secretary is never going 
into any of these counties. They really take the recom- 
mendation of the local committees, and in a very, very few 
of the counties do they use the minor subdivisions. There 
are some places where there are townships, There is no 
abuse of dividing the counties. If the gentleman will check 
up on the facts, he will find that they have divided very few 
of the counties, except where they use the township method 
of local government. 

I am perfectly willing, if the gentleman feels it is necessary, 
to put a provision in here that the minor subdivisions shall 
be used only in cases where it is found to be necessary in the 
proper administration of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones] has expired. 

The Chair observes there is an amendment pending to the 
committee amendment, offered by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pace]. The Chair therefore recognizes the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, there is an error in the 
Recorp. It reads that this amendment is offered at line 
16. It should be line 14, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands it was reported 
correctly. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: Strike out the following por- 
tion of paragraph (e) of the committee amendment: 

“In determining allotments under this section to farms on which 
during such 65-year periods the cash income from cash crops 
other than cotton was greater than the cash income from cot- 
ton and cottonseed, the allotment that would otherwise be made 
shall be appropriately reduced according to ratios fixed by the 
Secretary representing the current relative values per acre or per 
unit of cotton and such other commodities. In making such 


adjustment due consideration shall be given to current trends in 
the uses to which the farm is devoted.” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, there is a general rule for the 
allotment of acreage under this bill, as has been described by 
the chairman of the committee. In addition to that, this pro- 
vision is offered by the committee, applying only to cotton, 
to make the allotment also depend upon the cash receipts 
from all other crops grown on the farm. In determining al- 
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lotments the bill already provides, in paragraph 3 on page 7, 
that the Secretary shall also take into consideration the 
acreage on the farm devoted during the last 5-year period to 
the production of other soil-depleting commodities. Cer- 
tainly that should be sufficient authority to the Secretary to 
carry out the contention of the committee that if a man hag 
a large acreage in one soil-depleting crop he should not have a 
large acreage in another soil-depleting crop on the same 
farm. The provision in the committee amendment which my 
amendment seeks to strike opens up a new field in the method 
of acreage allotment. In addition to considering, if you 
please, other soil-depleting crops grown on the farm this com- 
mittee amendment provides that the Secretary shall ascer- 
tain the cash proceeds from all crops grown on the farm 
It goes beyond the field of acreage. It goes beyond the field 
of tilled acreage; but under it the Secretary must ascertain 
the total cash income of the farmer from all crops. If the 
cash proceeds from not merely the soil-depleting crops, but 
from his watermelons, his peaches, his pecans, his asparagus, 
and other things should total more than the cash proceeds of 
his cotton and cottonseed, then the cotton acreage is to be 
appropriately reduced the next year. Mr. Chairman, in sub- 
stance, this committee amendment means that the cotton 
farmer is now flat on his back and they intend to keep him 
there. Why should not the cotton farmer have a right to 
raise crops other than these so-called soil-depleting crops? 

Once in 10 years we make a profit on watermelons, when 
the crop in Florida fails, but yet under this committee amend- 
ment my farmers are told, “Don’t you dare plant any other 
crop, because if you do, then your cotton acreage is going to 
be reduced the next year.” If all his crops—watermelons, 
pecans, peaches, asparagus, and other products—total more 
than his income from cotton, then his cotton acreage will be 
reduced the following year. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
think the gentleman is wrong. I am perfectly willing to make 
that certain. I think it is certain anyway; but if not, I am 
willing to put “soil depleting” before “cash crops.” 

Mr. PACE. Certainly that should be in there. But why 
are you going solely to the cotton crop? The wheat grower 
can grow all of the other crops he wants to. The rice grower 
can grow all of the other crops he wants to. There is no 
limitation on his cash proceeds. He is limited in acreage, 
but there is no limitation whatever on the cash proceeds from 
other crops such as the committee amendment would place 
on cotton farmers. 

Yesterday this committee adopted a new system of appor- 
tionment of the soil-conservation payments. I do not know 
whether you realize it or not, but one of the elements that 
enters into determining the soil-conservation payments that 
your farmers are going to get is the value of the crops that 
they grow on the land that is taken out of production of soil- 
depleting crops. In one word, this committee amendment 
says, “Don’t you plant any other crops, for if your cash pro- 
ceeds from other crops are more than from cotton, your cotton 
acreage will be reduced.” And in another place the bill says, 
“You had better plant your diverted acreage to other cash 
crops, for if you don’t your soil-conservation payments will 
be reduced.” 

This committee amendment would limit the income of 
the cotton farmer or else run him entirely out of cotton 
farming. If he tried to make some money out of other 
crops, it would gradually reduc his allotment of acreage for 
cotton, and this process would continue until he would have 
no cotton acreage left. It was never intended that a farm 
bill should hold a farmer down and limit his income. 
Instead, it was my understanding that we would try to 
help the farmer, make it possible for him to increase his 
income, put him on an equality with other industries and 
Wage earners, and give him some benefits and protection to 
offset the burden he has been bearing under our tariff laws, 
which compel him to buy his necessities under a high pro- 
tective market and then sell the fruits of his labor in an 
unprotected or world market. 
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This committee amendment also reverses the policy as to 
diversification. For years the Department of Agriculture 
has been teaching our farmers to diversify, to plant some- 
thing else other than cotton and corn; and now this com- 
mittee amendment would punish them if they should diver- 
sify to the extent where the proceeds from these other crops 
would total more than their cotton. 

I further object to this committee amendment because it 
would not only permit but would require the agents and 
investigators of the Secretary of Agriculture to go to every 
farmer’s home in the Cotton Belt and demand an itemized 
statement from him as to every item sold off the farm dur- 
ing the year. It would require an examination of bank ac- 
counts, warehouse records, and would require every farmer 
to keep a complete set of books and records. It would 
require the employment of thousands of investigators, ac- 
countants, and clerks, Candidly, I do not believe it would 
be possible to enforce it. 

It is unfair, unreasonable, impossible, and starts a system 
of Federal control and enforcement that is contrary to the 
American system of government, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am not an expert on farm problems. Yet, 
while listening attentively to much of the debate, certain 
conclusions crowd for utterance. I cannot help thinking 
that a provision we inserted in the old McNary-Haugen bill 
in the early twenties, should be in the instant bill. I refer 
specifically to the matter of our exportable surplus. We 
should pay a bounty to farmers who guarantee that their 
cotton, for example, will be exported. This would tend to 
increase our exports. It would stimulate world consumption 
of raw cotton. I voted for a similar provision in the old 
McNary-Haugen bill. My very esteemed friend, Samuel C. 
Lamport, president of the Lamport Manufacturing Supply 
Co., summed up the matter beautifully when he stated as 
follows: 

The cotton export situation as it now stands is the darkest we 
have ever seen. Not alone is our market dwindling, but it looks 
as though as years go on what with constant seepage and loss 
of contacts with foreign consumers, our share in world cotton 
consumption will fade into insignificance along with our textile 


It seems cruel to me to keep killing crops. It appears to 
me to be a policy of defeatism You can never run counter to 
nature without reprisals. I am inclined to oppose curtail- 
ment of production. I am inclined to oppose bounties for 
curtailment and destruction of crops. I believe it is more 
expensive in the long run than to provide for bounties on 
exports. 

Killing crops has some very disastrous consequences It 
means unemployed farm labor with a consequent increase in 
relief disbursements. I say also to the Members of the 
Southland that when you cut down the cotton crop, you may 
seriously dislocate the economic condition of the South. 
You may have some immediate benefits, but ultimately it 
will result in great harm. You will reap the whirlwind. 

In the past we spent about $135,000,000 for a contemplated 
elimination of 2,000,000 bales of cotton. According to the 
figures given me this means $67.50 per bale. But that does 
not tell the entire story. When you grow cotton, and gin it, 
and pick it, and transport it, you bring into the community 
that raises cotton a considerable amount of revenue. Servic- 
ing of that cotton in all respects, I am told by the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association, is valued at $18.75 per bale. 
Add $18.75 to $67.50 per bale, the cost of “killing” a bale of 
cotton, and you have the sum of $86.25 as the total penalty. 
In other words, in “killing” a bale of cotton you impose a 
penalty of $86.25. You take away from the local community 
ginning, picking, shipping, carting, baling, selling, and often 
manufacturing the amount of cotton thus “killed.” You hurt 
American labor; and, frankly, I am blessed if I can see what 
good comes of it all. The price paid is terrific. The restric- 
tions will cost more and more as time goes on. The domestic 
price increases because you curtail the supply, and we, par- 
ticularly, the denizens of the city, “pay the piper.” More 
particularly, however, although the whole country pays $67.50 
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per bale, the Southland must pay an additional $18.75. It 
strikes me that when you curtail crops in this fashion—when 
you “kill” cotton in this way—you turn Nature’s blessing into 
a curse. 

What would the export bounty involve? I am informed 
that the export bounty on raw cotton —that is, on cotton 
ginned for export purposes—might well be $20 per bale, or 4 
cents for each pound and $20 for each bale of 500 pounds. 
There might be involved in such exports of cotton about 
8,000,000 bales. ‘This would mean $160,000,000. In other 
words, the Nation would have to defray the cost of $160,- 
000,000 for the export bounty on cotton. This sum could be 
returned through processing taxes. But this is far cheaper 
than the cost of destroying cotton as provided for in the 
instant bill. 

I have the highest regard for Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, who apparently wants the bill under discussion. I 
am sure that deep down in his heart he would not oppose 
an export bounty. Someone pointed out that if this bill were 
to pass the Secretary would be a virtual Santa Claus; he 
would have at his disposal millions to give to the farmer. I 
am sure that in such case he will distribute the money fairly 
and equitably. Nevertheless, I hate like the mischief to see 
such a vast sum of money placed in the hands of anyone, 
even if he be so fine a gentleman and so fine an official as 
Secretary Wallace. Under the provisions of this bill Brother 
Wallace would make himself one of the most powerful men in 
the country. It might be in line with his laudable Presi- 
dential ambitions. Frankly, his frequencies on the radio 
leads me to believe that he would like to wear the mantle of 
office when that is laid down by President Roosevelt. If such 
be the case, more power to him. It is well to know, however, 
these facts. It is well that Congress make the appropriate 
inferences from these facts. 

I am pleased to insert a letter at this juncture sent by my 
friend, Samuel C. Lamport, to the distinguished chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee, our colleague, Mr. Marvin 
JONES: 

DECEMBER 1, 1937. 


. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Since last seeing you I have had time to 
refiect further on the farm bill 
I am forced to the conclusion that a mere continuance of the 
restrictions, inhibitions, prohibitions, regulations, penalties, quotas, 
and whatnots that the farm bill abounds in is 


this new legislation. The fact is that the Senate bill does not even 
give the export business a decent funeral. You know that all of 
these negative stopgap experiments that we have been conducting 
have brought us to the disastrous condition that we are now in, 
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life. We are facing something worse than 
depression; the present situation looks like paralysis. 
It is therefore a pity that in this new bill no provision of any 
nature whatsoever has been made for the expansion of markets or 
for the stimulation of uses of cotton, or for getting out of reverse 
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them, would in no way impede the distribution of goods, but could 
be of tremendous value in establishing an aggressive, earnest pro- 
gram of expansion that will be of lasting value to all. 

The opportunity for doing this great service to the country and 
to our industry is at hand now in this farm bill. It is my sincere 
hope that you will find it possible to be helpful to us in this 
constructive and worth-while endeavor, and that an amendment 
in the farm bill be brought up immediately for the implementing 
of this program of expansion. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
SAMUEL C. LAMPorT. 

Despite these criticisms that I have to offer, in view of 
my being a strong supporter of the administration, I am 
going to vote for the bill. A half a loaf is better than none. 
I am not like Achilles, sulking in my tent if I cannot get 
what I want. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pace] made a very beautiful speech for the people 
down in south Georgia. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, but, like so many other Members who 
get up here and talk about certain things that would wreck 
their own State or section, that they would not advocate if 
they knew more about the whole purpose of the bill. Now, 
here is what the gentleman wants to do: Down in south 
Georgia the main crops, as I understand, are peanuts and 
hogs, perhaps largely because the soil is not so well fitted 
for cotton as soil in other counties in the State of Georgia. 
In other words, cotton is not his major crop. However, he 
would have you take away from the actual cotton counties of 
your States and Georgia and give to those farmers that are 
producing other crops as their major or cash crops, just as 
much cotton acreage as you would give to anybody else 
whose major crop is cotton. Now, if the major cash crop in 
his district is cotton, his farmers will receive their full per- 
centage of cotton acreage in line with any other cotton farm- 
ers in the various counties in his district. 

My amendment adopted the other day simply stated that 
if the annual income from sugarcane, if you please, down 
in Louisiana, where they also plant cotton, or from any other 
cash crop or crops, amounts to more than the income from 
cotton and cottonseed, then these farmers would not receive 
as much cotton acreage as a real cotton producer. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, we shall vote down this amendment, 
which is absolutely unfair to many counties in his State and 
unfair to South Carolina, where in the southern part of my 
State they grow white potatoes, vegetables, and other things 
to the extent of making up 90 percent of their income, but 
if they have a few acres of cotton on any of these farms, 
then under this amendment you give them 30 or 40 percent 
of their total tilled acreage for cotton that they might take 
away from other farmers of the county. This would be ab- 
solutely unfair to the other counties and to real cotton farm- 
ers, large and small. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I wish to correct the gentleman by saying that 
I do not believe that there is a greater cotton producing area 
in the South than in my own district. 

Mr. FULMER. If that be true, then the gentleman better 
keep his seat and not worry about his farmers being taken 
care of under the bill as written. 

Mr. PACE. I am worrying because we have been teaching 
our people for years to diversify, and I do not want them 
to be penalized because of that diversification. 

Mr. FULMER. Absolutely. I was the man who put that 
in the bill so as to protect the farmer who has been diversify- 
ing, that is, it should be on a tilled acreage basis, and those 
farmers will get more than they have ever got under any other 
cotton program. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PACE rose. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
desires to offer the corrective amendment I suggested a 
while ago. It is agreeable to the committee. I am wonder- 
ing if the gentleman from Georgia could not be allowed to 
offer his amendment, which is to insert the phrase “soil de- 
pleting” before the phrase “cash crops.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace to the committee amendment: 
In line 8 of subsection (e) after the word “form”, insert the words 
“soil depleting.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that he should make 
a statement. This is the seventh day of consideration of 
this bill. The Chair so far has failed to invoke a single 
rule of the House in reference to debate, because the Chair 
realized that Members should have opportunity widely to 
discuss it. There are now pending at the desk approx- 
imately 15 amendments to this section. Unless we now 
proceed in an orderly way—that is, to dispose of the amend- 
ments offered to the committee amendments—we shall have 
utter confusion. The Chair, therefore, asks the gentleman 
from Mississippi to withhold his request until the amend- 
ments to the committee amendments have been disposed of, 
at which time the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have some amendments 
to offer at the proper time, but I certainly do not want 
any worse confusion than we have. I withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Mississippi 
an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have some amendments 
to the committee amendment, and one is to the first line of 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. After this is disposed of the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want to take the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Forp] off his feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Forn] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forn of Mississippi to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Jones: Beginning with the first line of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Jones, strike out the following 

“(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary to the counties and minor 
civil subdivisions thereof in the States. The apportionment to the 
counties or civil subdivisions shall be made on the basis of the 
acreage devoted to the production of cotton during the 5 calendar 
years immediately the calendar year in which the State 
allotment is apportioned (plus, in applicable years, the acreage 
diverted under previous agricultural adjustment and conservation 
programs), with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and 
trends in acreage during such 5-year period. The allotment to 
any county or minor civil subdivision shall be apportioned annu- 
ally by the Secretary, the local committee, among the 
farms within- the county or subdivision on which cotton has been 
planted at least once during the 5 years immediately preceding 
the year for which the allotment is made, so that the allotment 
of each farm shall be a prescribed percentage of the average (dur- 
ing such 5-year period) of the tilled acres of the farm, which 
percen shall be the same for all farms in the county or sub- 
division”, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Ninety-five percent of the State acreage allotment shall be 
apportioned annually by the Secretary among the farms within 
the State on which cotton has been planted at least once during 
the 5 years immediately preceding the year for which the allot- 
ment is made, so that the allotment of each farm shall be a pre- 
scribed percentage of the average (during such 5-year period) of 
the tilled acres of the farm, which percentage shall be the same 
for all farms in the State.” 
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Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which I have offered to the Committee amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], applies to the 
individual farm allotments under the marketing quota pro- 
visions of the bill and is similar in all respects to the amend- 
ment adopted by this committee to the soil conservation 
provisions of the bill found on page 6. It does not apply 
to any commodity except cotton. The amendment does not 
affect State quotas or State allotments. If adopted and the 
marketing quotas go into effect, it will be mandatory on 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the local committees to 
give the same percentage of tilled acres to every cotton pro- 
ducer in the State. 

Under all previous agricultural programs great injustices 
have existed. In some sections of our State we have seen 
the large plantation owners favored and actually paid boun- 
ties out of the Federal Treasury when, as a matter of fact, 
it was the intention of the Congress to help the poor farmer 
who was trying to earn his living growing and producing 
crops on his own farm. I hope the Members of the House 
will secure a copy of Senate Document No, 274 of the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress and look on page 34 and subsequent 
pages of that document and there observe the tremendous 
benefits the Federal Treasury has poured into the laps of 
those large farmers. 

May I call the attention of the Members to one particular 
concern producing cotton in my State. According to the 
Senate document in 1933 this particular concern was paid 
$114,840 for complying with the 1933 crop plow-up program. 
The same concern in 1934, according to page 47 of this 
document, was paid $102,408.35. In 1935, according to page 
55 of this document, we find that that same concern was 
paid $100,039.52. In 1936, according to a release of May 20, 
1937, issued by the Department of Agriculture this same 
concern has received out of the Federal Treasury, that you 
and I are trying to protect, the sum of $60,388.06, and the 
Lord only knows how much more it will get out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the year 1936. So far I have been unable 
to ascertain what this concern expects to receive for the 
year 1937. 

If these large farmers want compulsory control, as some 
have indicated, then let us put them on an equality with 
the small landowner and farmer and let us say to them: 
“You will be reduced in proportion to the amount of acre- 
age you own just as we reduce the small farmer who is your 
neighbor or who may reside in another county.” 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee agrees to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], without 
my amendment, it would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
the authority to set up five different civil subdivisions in 
every county in my home State and probably the same situa- 
tion would prevail in most of the cotton States represented 
by my colleagues from the cotton section. The Secretary 
could under the Jones amendment favor one supervisor’s 
district over another supervisor’s district in the same county. 
The thing I am trying to do, with all of the sincerity and 
energy I possess, is to insure equality to the small and large 
alike and to make it mandatory that they be given the same 
treatment in any acreage reduction program. I thank my 
colleagues for supporting my amendment to the soil-conser- 
vation provisions of the bill on page 6, and which insures 
equality in soil benefit payments, and I hope you will sup- 
port the amendment which is now before you for consider- 
ation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in order to obviate any ques- 
tion I inserted the words “and minor civil subdivisions” at 
the gentleman’s suggestion. I would like to modify my 
amendment by striking out the term “and minor civil sub- 
divisions” or all terms “civil subdivision” or “minor sub- 
divisions” wherever they occur in the amendment and that 
will confine it strictly to counties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonzs to the committee amendment: 
Strike out in the committee amendment wherever they appear the 
words “minor civil subdivisions” or “civil subdivisions.” 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Forn], and I would like to ask the gentleman a few ques- 
tions with reference to the amendment he has offered. I 
would like to know whether or not the effect of his amend- 
ment is to do away with the use of local committees in the 
administration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. It is not. It leaves the local 
committee with the privilege of carrying out the adminis- 
tration of the act, but it makes it mandatory that the Secre- 
tary shall deal with equality among the farmers in a State 
on a tilled acreage basis. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the gentleman’s amendment the 
local committee would have no voice in making the allot- 
ment to the farmers in a particular county or area? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Except as directed by the Sec- 
retary under a mandatory provision, if my amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. If I understand it correctly, that means 
centralization of the farm program. It means concentration 
of power in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture to ad- 
minister the act through a State committee without regard 
to the cotton history in any particular county or locality. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With deference to the statement 
of my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Forp] I call attention 
to the fact that his amendment leaves out the words “local 
committee:” The amendment to section 2 previously pro- 
posed by him and agreed to the other day left out the words 
“local committee.” There is no provision for a local commit- 
tee anywhere in the amendment adopted and proposed by 
him the other day and there is no provision for a local com- 
mittee in his present amendment because the words “local 
committee” do not appear in his amendment. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is therefore correct. The local com- 
mittee will be abolished if the amendment proposed by my 
colleague [Mr. Forp] is agreed to. 

Mr. SOUTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not a fact that the local committee 
has not authority now except that authority given him by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will in no wise affect that authority? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not so understand. I think the local 
committee will perform a very vital and important function 
in making allotments to the particular farms. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. The committee must perform that function 
in keeping with instructions received by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is a definite yardstick in the bill 
which will govern the Secretary, and likewise the local com- 
mittees, in making the allotments. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentleman will yield, I call 
attention to the language of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. JONES]: 

The allotment shall be apportioned by th> Secretary through the 
local committee. 

Mr, COOLEY. Through local committees; that is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. He has incorporated the language 
quoted in his amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The sum total of the Ford amendment is 
simply this, that it apportions the crop on a percentage of 
the acreage in cultivation in all counties. 

Mr. COOLEY. Without regard, if I may interpose, to the 
cotton history in the particular county. 
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Mr. RANKIN. No; that is the trouble. The farmers in 
some counties would not diversify. We want them to di- 
versify as do the farmers in the counties which have diversi- 
fied. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentleman understand that 
under the provision all of the lands heretofore diverted un- 
der former programs are taken into consideration in making 
these allotments? 

Mr. RANKIN. Les: and it was wrong and made a failure, 
invariably, to do justice. Therefore we want to do justice 
to all these farmers. 

Mr, COOLEY. I submit the effect of this amendment is 
to centralize power in the hands of a State committee, An 
individual farmer who is dissatisfied with his allotment will 
not have the privilege of going to the local committee right 
there in his own neighborhood and having the matter ad- 
justed, but will probably end up-at the State college or some- 
where else, talking to a committee, who will in turn refer 
him to the Secretary of Agriculture in Washington. This 
is just what I object to.in the Ford amendment. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sorry, I cannot yield now. 

The Committee on Agriculture has given this bill serious 
consideration. I do not come from a large cotton producing 
State, but certainly the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones], represents a great cotton State. No man has 
worked more diligently than he has, and also the ranking 
Member of the committee the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Futmer], who certainly comes from a cotton-pro- 
ducing State. I do not believe any man in this House has 
the cotton farmer, and particularly the little man, more at 
heart than my good friend, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Can it be that other Members of the House who have 
not given this matter the same careful consideration these 
gentlemen have given it will undertake to write a cotton bill 
here on the floor of the House and disregard the provisions 
written into the bill by these able and distinguished gentle- 
men, who know what they are doing? I hope not. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I am a great admirer of 
my good friend the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. RANKIN, 
and the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Forp, is one of the 
outstanding Members of the House; but here is the trouble 
with both of these gentlemen, and especially Mr. Forn: They 
happen to have in Mississippi what is known as the Delta 
section, where they produce a bale of cotton per acre or more, 
and it is true that under the past administration of the 
cotton program farmers in this section were permitted to 
plant 80 and 90 percent of their tilled soil and were paid 
large benefits, even up to and over $100,000. However, this 
bill corrects that type of administration in that we have a 
definite yardstick in the bill. In other words, instead of the 
Secretary, or those operating under him, going into the cot- 
ton States and counties and bartering with the various 
farmers, giving to those farmers who have been responsible 
for a large acreage and the overproducing of cotton 
an extra large acreage and penalizing small farmers and 
those farmers who have been diversifying, as stated, he will 
have to give to each of these farmers a definite acreage 
percentage of the tilled lands on each farm, which would be 
the same in each county. 

Now, what would happen if you take the State as a unit 
instead of the county? There are certain counties in Missis- 
sippi and in every other cotton State that have not any real 
cotton-growing soil. They can, perhaps, grow various other 
types of crops; for instance, one section of Mississippi, where 
they have a lime type of soil, has a great dairy business. 

But Mr. Forp, under his amendment, would want to take 
away from any real cotton-growing county and any other 
county that may have an average or good cotton type of soil, 
and where they have been continuously growing cotton, cer- 
tain acreage and give it to some other county which would 
not be entitled to same. 
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The county unit would take care of all of the cotton farm- 
ers who have been growing cotton during the 5-year period, 
or even one or more years during the 5-year period, on a fair 
basis and on an equitable acreage basis in each county, 
unless their major crops were other than cotton. 

The gentleman stated that those in charge could take 
from one county under the county unit and give to another 
county. May I state to the gentleman that if the bill re- 
mains like it is written, taking the county for the unit and 
for the distribution of the acreage according to an equitable 
allotment to each county within the State, this cannot be 
done; but if you take the State for the unit, then it would 
be possible to go back to the old method of making unfair 
allotments of acres. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the gentleman and ask him 
if it is not true that if the Ford amendment were adopted, 
it would make everybody go to the State capital to get-a 
change in allotment. The big man could afford to go to the 
capital, while the little fellow, whom we are trying to pro- 
tect, could not afford to go to the capital. Therefore, his 
amendment would inure to the benefit of the big man, if it 
had any effect. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes, and not only that; but, where they 
have counties within the State with a small production per 
acre, under the gentleman’s amendment, it would tend to 
cut the acreage in this type of county, where they really 
need the largest acreage they can possibly get. In that we 
permit all cooperating farmers to sell all that they can pro- 
duce on their allotted acreage, certainly in counties, where 
they have a small average production per acre, which, as 
stated, would give them a larger acreage, they would then 
be privileged to do everything possible to increase their pro- 
duction, in that they could sell same, without any penalty 
whatsoever. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Forp], will not do just what he has in mind, and, on the 
other hand, it will deal very unfairly to many counties, and 
many farmers in the cotton States, and I am hoping that 
the amendment will be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES and Mr. WHITTINGTON rose. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I invoke the rule and ask for 
a vote on this amendment. We cannot stay here all winter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that all time has expired on this amendment. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Texas, the Chair cannot recognize the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that while debate has expired on the amendment, 
debate on the pro forma amendment has not been started 
and has not expired, and I would like to be recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Debate has expired on all the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pro forma amendments are treated as 
all other amendments, and in view of the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Texas, the Chair must sustain 
the point of order. Therefore the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Forp] 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Forp of Mississippi) there were—ayes 29, noes 69. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. FISH. I would like to be advised, Mr. Chairman, 
when it will be in order for a Republican to speak on cotton. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has been here 20 years and 
has had 20 years to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gentleman from New 
York does not state a parliamentary inquiry. The present 
occupant of the chair has certainly given full recognition to 
all parties in the Chamber during the discussion of this bill 
and if permitted to do so the Chair will continue to recog- 
nize them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN to the committee amend- 
ment: Strike out “95 percent” and insert “85 percent.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield, not 
to be taken out of his time? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I wonder if we cannot get an agreement as 
to time on this section. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have one other amendment to the Jones 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes, with the exception of the substitute, the domestic 
allotment plan, which I understand my colleague [Mr. 
Poace] will offer, and as to that debate I wish it to be 
limited to 20 additional minutes, and, of course, the motion 
to strike out will have 10 minutes additional. That would 
make the total hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman mean the section? 

Mr. JONES. I mean the part referring to cotton. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have one other amendment. Of course, 
I shall get only 5 minutes on that, but I want 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Why not have an agreement that speeches 
on these various amendments be limited to 3 minutes? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think that would be fair, because 
those of us who want time are not on the committee and 
we have not had much time to discuss the amendments. 
Three minutes is not long enough. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
right to object. I would like to have the opportunity to 
speak at this time. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman does not want to speak to 
the cotton provision? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. We have other provisions in the bill. I 
would like to get through this cotton provision. I think 
nearly half the discussion has been on cotton since we 
started the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will re- 
state his request. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on part IV and all amendments thereto close 
in 1 hour; that 30 minutes of that time be used on various 
amendments; that 20 minutes of that time be allotted to 
the discussion of the substitute to be offered by my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. Poace], and 10 minutes on the 
motion now pending to strike out the cotton section, by Mr. 
KLEBERG., 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
e from Texas? 

. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the 
ight to object for the purpose of making a suggestion to 
the chairman of the committee, if I may do it without vio- 
lating orders. My judgment is, if I may express it, that the 
committee is in some confusion as to this situation now. 
Under the bill as it came, cotton was allocated on a his- 
torical basis. You now propose to allocate on an acreage 
basis. I do not believe the committee understands that. I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture should 
reserve enough time to make a clear explanation of that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I may say that I have five amendments 
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to the cotton title that I want to have considered. I would 
like to speak on them. They are important amendments. 
One reason I have not offered these amendments up to the 
present time is that I thought I would let the chairman of 
the committee dispose of the committee amendments and 
the arguments he was having on that side before I offered 
them. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request that the 
debate on part IV and all amendments thereto be limited to 
1 hour and 30 minutes, 55 minutes of that time to be used 
in a discussion of the various amendments that may be 
offered; 20 minutes of the time, at the end of discussion of 
the amendments, to be used in connection with the substi- 
tute to be offered by Mr. Poace; 15 minutes of the time 
reserved for discussion of the motion to strike out by my 
colleague from Texas, Mr. KLEBERG. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modified re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. T. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Warrtincton] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, with all deference, 
I believe that the adoption of the amendment proposed by 
my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] would result in 
great confusion, and unless, as he very properly says, his 
amendment were adopted and followed by other legislation, 
it would leave a void in the cotton allocations. 

Under the terms of the bill and under the terms of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] 95 percent of the State cotton acreage is allocated 
among counties, based upon the production in those counties. 
Under the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] only 85 percent would be allocated. 
There would be 10 percent that would not be allocated to 
anybody. If it is reserved, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
allot it to one county or he may allot it to another, and he 
may not allot it at all. So that there would be acreage that 
would not be allotted, and there would be worse confusion 
than we would have had under the adoption of the substi- 
tute or the amendment just proposed by my colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr. Forn] and properly defeated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the large 
farmer and the small farmer. I ask nothing for the large 
farmer that is not accorded to the small farmer. Under this 
bill there is an allocation in every county in the United 
States by counties. There will not be taken from one county 
and given to another county a single pound of cotton, a 
single bushel of wheat, or a single ear of corn. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not now. In other words, by the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Jones] cotton has been 
Placed back in the picture, because the adoption of the Ford 
amendment the other day created confusion and injustice, 
and there was no rule or yardstick whatsoever, for allocating 


cotton among the counties. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In a moment if I have time I will 
yield. 

Much has been said about a few large payments that have 
been made to cotton growers. The largest payment to a 
cotton grower was not made in my district, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, it strikes me that we of the cotton-growing area over- 
look the fact that where $10,000 has been paid to a few 
cotton growers, hundreds of thousands have been paid to 
sugar growers and many times tens of thousands of dollars 
have been paid to rice growers; yet Members pick out a few 
cases where $10,000 or more was paid to a few cotton growers 
and say nothing of the larger payments to wheat and sugar 
growers. 

The largest payments under the agricultural programs 
have not been to cotton growers. The large payments have 
been made to sugar growers and wheat growers. Tobacco 
growers in some cases have received large payments and so 
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have corn-hog growers. They are not confined to any one 
part of the country. The largest payment to a corn-hog 
grower was made to a producer in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
Calif. One of the largest corn-hog payments was made to a 
producer in New Jersey. The corn-hog growers of Massa- 
chusetts, as I recall, received larger benefits than the corn- 
hog growers of Iowa. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER] inad- 
vertently stated in the course of his remarks that under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 80 to 90 percent of 
Delta or Mississippi River counties were planted to cotton. 
I am sure he has confused his figures. In some Mississippi 
or Delta counties prior to the programs there was such a 
percentage planted to cotton, but the large growers especially 
have cooperated and during the past few years have re- 
duced their cotton acreage. The reduction has been from 
25 to 35 percent. In the Mississippi Delta, on the average, 
there is probably less than 60 percent of the tilled acreage 
planted to cotton. 

A grower is not to be condemned because he is large or 
because he is small. I believe it was fortunate for the cot- 
ton growers of the South that Oscar Johnston, the manager 
of large properties, was available to manage the cotton pool 
for the benefit of the 2,000,000 cotton growers of the South. 
The average sharecropper could not have done the job. 
Because of his large operations and his wide experience he 
was able to hold his own in selling the cotton of the growers 
to the ablest business men of the Nation; he could hold his 
own with McFadden, Anderson & Clayton, and others of the 
large cotton buyers. 

This bill is fair. It leaves the production to the county, 
and the committee has endeavored to improve upon previ- 
ous cotton legislation. It recognizes the injustice that has 
been done. They reserved 5 percent to provide for these 
inequalities. and injustices. Provision has been made for 
an appeal from the county committee to the court for re- 
view. Provisions have been made in a number of ways for 
the new grower, the man who has just been growing cotton 
@ year or 2 years. In my judgment this amendment by my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. RANKIN] should be voted down. 

I extend my remarks by saying that under the Bankhead 
Act and under the Agricultural Adjustment and other acts 
there were injustices; there were discriminations. They 
were not made because cotton was taken from one county 
and given to another; they were made within the county. 
The discriminations and the inequalities obtained in the 
county. The bill under consideration seeks to remove the 
inequalities. Committees of review are provided. If the 
grower is dissatisfied with the allotment of the county com- 
mittee, he can take an appeal to the court. His rights are 
safeguarded. 

The cotton grower who has diversified during the past 
10 years is given better treatment. If he grew cotton 10 years 
ago and diversified 6 years ago, the facts are given considera- 
tion. The new grower, the man who has cleared lands or 
bought lands in the past 1, 2, or 3 years is given considera- 
tion. If the grower has suffered from flood or drought, 
provision is made to give him consideration. Three bales 
have been exempted to the small grower. I think this ex- 
emption is a mistake in all of the States, In some States 
there are as many as three cash crops. If a three-bale 
exemption is made in those States there is a discrimination 
against the farmers in other States. 

I favor the pending amendment by Mr. Jones, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, and I opposed the 
amendment to the amendment of Chairman Jones proposed 
by my colleague, Mr. Forp. 

The bill under consideration has for its constitutional basis 
the improvement of the soil. It is an amendment of the 
Soil Conservation Act. As such amendment, all land owners 
must be treated equally. The Government, in providing for 
rentals to improve the soils, must make payments to all, 
whether large or small owners, alike, otherwise the owner 
might be deprived of the use of his property without due 
process of law. The payment to large owners will be larger 
because more acres will be rented to the Government. 
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The bill provides for classes of large owners; it provides 
for reductions covering such classes, but the amendment of 
my good friend, Mr. Patman, goes much further. It elimi- 
nates all classes and if the bill is to be treated as compensa- 
tion for the improyement of the soil, the Patman amendment 
would render the act void. If the payments under the Soil 
Conservation Act are donations or bounties, the case is dif- 
ferent. One bounty may be made to a small grower and 
another bounty, or no bounty, may be paid to the large 
owner, but donations and bounties are one thing and soil- 
conservation payments are another thing. The bill has no 
standing if the payments are to be made as donations or 
bounties. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided the question in declaring the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act void. I believe that those who are constantly un- 
dertaking to array the small owner against the large owner 
and who are undertaking to give one payment on one basis 
to the large owner and another on another basis to the 
small owner are driving nails into the coffin of the pending 
bill. There can be no constitutional basis for the legislation 
if there be discrimination, 

It was said by those who opposed payments being made to 
large owners that such owners would come into the program 
without receiving the same treatment respecting soil-con- 
servation payments because of the parity. A moment’s re- 
flection will show that this contention is unsound. We have 
only had a parity payment in 1935. In the other years 
there were benefit payments with no parity. In 1939 there 
may or may not be a parity payment, just as there was 
neither parity nor loans in 1936. An owner cannot be de- 
prived of his property for soil conservation without due 
process of law. 

I believe we have emphasized the little farmer and de- 
nounced the large farmer enough. Both are entitled to equal 
treatment. I am just wondering if the term “little” has not 
been applied too often to the farmer and if it might not be 
more applicable to others than to the farmer. 

I extend my remarks further to say that I oppose the 
amendment to the amendment of Mr. Jones, by my col- 
league, Mr. Forp, who proposed to amend the amendment 
of Mr. Jones substantially by striking from that amendment 
subsection (b) of section 355. My colleague offered to strike 
out subsection (b) and insert in lieu thereof the amendment 
proposed by him and adopted by the committee a few days 
ago to section 2, subsection (c) (3). The amendment he 
proposed, which was just rejected, possessed all of the vices 
of the amendment previously proposed by Mr. Forp and in 
addition thereto it discriminated in favor of the cotton 
grower who has planted for only 1 year as against the grow- 
ers who have been planting for longer periods. Under his 
amendment a cotton grower with a few acres in cotton in 
1937 in the alluvial valley of Mississippi or Arkansas, or in 
any other alluvial valley that had only been planted for 1 
year could receive the same treatment by putting the re- 
mainder of his lands which he might clear in 1937 into cul- 
tivation that other growers who have been cultivating their 
lands for years could receive. 

The Jones amendment is a step in the right direction; it 
really does not go far enough. Paragraph (a), section 355, 
should also be amended. It should provide for the alloca- 
tion among the counties of 100 percent, but the Jones 
amendment does in effect eliminate from the quota provi- 
sions of the bill the Ford amendment adopted to section 2, 
as I have stated. I trust that not only will the pending 
Jones amendment be approved but that the Ford amend- 
ment to section 2 on the floor of the House will be elimi- 
nated. If it is not eliminated on the floor, it should be 
eliminated in conference. 

There are fundamental and insuperable objections to the 
amendment of my colleague, Mr. Forn. I mention but a few 
of them. 

First. Cotton production would be transferred from coun- 
ties where cotton is being grown to counties where cotton is 
not being grown and may not be grown. 

Second. Under the terms of his amendment there would 
be a 34-percent reduction in Tunica County, Miss., where 
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cotton has been grown, and there would be a 368-percent 
increase in Stone County, Miss., where cotton has been grown 
but little. There are some counties in Mississippi that grow 
only 2 percent of their cultivated lands to cotton. These 
counties would be given the same quota as counties that grow 
as much as 60 percent of their tilled lands to cotton. 

Third. The Ford amendment would be unworkable. It 
would mean that cotton would not be raised unless the popu- 
lations were shifted from one county to another. 

Fourth. The sharecropper would be destroyed under the 
terms of the Ford amendment. The sharecropper is the 
cotton producer of the South. He lives in the counties where 
cotton is the only cash-money crop. Cotton production in 
these counties would be curtailed and the sharecroppers 
would be the losers. 

Fifth. The Ford amendment is contrary to the purposes 
of the bill. It is for the States to regulate landholdings; it 
is for the Federal Government to treat all landholders alike. 
It is not for the Federal Government to change the policy of 
the States respecting purely State policies. 

Sixth. The amendment of Mr. Forp of Mississippi would 
result not only in shifting populations, not only in a disrup- 
tion of the economic structure, but it is unreasonable, as well 
as unsound. Fertile lands have a larger market value than 
unproductive lands. The Ford amendment would eliminate 
the distinction. It would say that fertile lands cannot pro- 
duce more than unproductive lands; it would discriminate 
in the counties, whether those counties are in the hills or 
in the valley. No longer could the productive lands be 
assessed at a higher valuation because the production would 
be restricted. The public interest would suffer; schools 
could not be supported; highways could not be constructed 
or maintained. 

Seventh. The amendment of Mr. Forn of Mississippi elimi- 
nates county committees. County committees appear in the 
pending Jones amendment and county committees appear in 
subsection (b) of section 355. The words “county commit- 
tees” do not appear in Mr. Fonp's amendment. The small 
farmer would not only have to come to the State capital but 
to Washington. There would be no provision for county 
committees. It is true that my colleague, Mr. Forp of Mis- 
sissippi, states that county committees would be retained, 
but the trouble is his amendment omits the committees. The 
only way to provide for committees is to embody them in the 
legislation; they are embodied in the Jones amendment, but 
Mr. Forn’s language strikes them out. 

Eighth. The bill is to bring the farm program close to the 
farmers. The county committee is on the ground; appeals 
are provided. The county committee, I repeat to empha- 
size, would be eliminated in the Ford amendment. 

Ninth. The allocations of wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice 
are made on the basis of production. Production is the yard- 
stick. The allocation among counties is based upon this 
yardstick for all commodities in the bill as originally re- 
ported. The Ford amendment to section 2 eliminated cotton 
from the yardstick. The Secretary would make the allot- 
ments between farmers. Counties are eliminated from the 
picture. Personally I see no objection to administrative 
areas within the counties. The term “civil jurisdiction” was 
no improvement upon the term “administrative areas.” 

In eliminating any rule or yardstick for allocation among 
the farmers of the States under the Ford amendment, the 
matter is up in the air so far as cotton is concerned. The 
best way to protect the average citizen is to provide a defi- 
nite rule and a definite yardstick. His rights should not be 
left to the determination at will of any official. It is the 
duty of Congress to prescribe the yardstick. My colleague 
(Mr. Forp] says that all shall plant the same number of 
cultivated acres. This requirement would dislocate the cot- 
ton program. Some counties do not raise cotton; lands 
produce different yields. The amendment would destroy the 


program. 

If production is the proper yardstick in national allocation, 
if production is the proper yardstick for allocation between 
States, if production is the proper allocation between coun- 
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ties respecting other agricultural commodities, I submit that 
it should obtain respecting cotton. There are rich lands, 
and there are poor lands in the Wheat Belt; they are in the 
same county. The Representatives from other areas than 
cotton have not been so thoughtless or destructive as to 
eliminate the yardstick in the allocation as between farms 
where other commodities are grown. 

It has been thoughtlessly stated that cotton has been taken 
from the large counties and given to the small counties. 
Such is not the case. The production is retained within the 
county. All counties are reduced alike. The inequalities 
heretofore have been in the allocation within the county. 
The bill seeks to remove these inequalities. It would not be 
fair to take cotton from one county and give it to another. 

The counties that have diversified are protected by the 
5-year period. They are also protected by the 10-year period 
mentioned in the bill. 

Not only is the Ford amendment unworkable and unfair 
but it might well result in freezing cotton production in Mis- 
sissippi and in other States. Cotton would be allotted to 
counties where it would not be grown. It costs to provide 
lands for cotton; it costs to buy equipment for raising cotton 
and to make provisions for tenants on cotton lands. Farm- 
ers, where cotton could not be profitably grown, would not go 
to the additional expense. The hazard would be too great. 
In many cases the allotment to States might not be grown. 

There must be reduction in the production of cotton. The 
small crop will bring more in the aggregate than the large 
crop. I am familiar with cotton production; it is a tragedy 
that the largest crop in the history of cotton production will 
not result in profit to the cotton growers. It will be difficult 
for cotton growers in the district that I represent to break 
even with the largest crop they have ever made. The small 
grower and the large grower will benefit from reduced pro- 
duction. The reduction should apply to all; all should be 
treated alike. There must be no discrimination. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Rankin amendment. Mr. Chairman, I regret to take so 
much time, but, as I understand it, the gentleman from 
Mississippi is wrong—I usually find him about right, but I 
could not find anything he is right about in the discussion 
here. He is wrong in his construction of the amendment. 
He was in favor of doing something for the small man, but 
his amendment would not accomplish that purpose. All 
the way through this bill we have made provision just as far 
as it seemed practical to take care of the small man. In 
the first place, under this part we grant a three-bale exemp- 
tion, and we hold back 2% percent of the entire allotment of 
a State to take care of the man who has less than 15 acres. 
We also use for this purpose any part of the additional 244 
percent of the State allotment that may be not needed for 
new land. Then we take care of excessive payments by 
making provision that no payment shall be more than $7,500. 

We cannot, of course, have an amendment here that will 
divide up the land. We are supposed to have a soil-conser- 
vation bill primarily, and this is supplemental to that. I 
believe the little man is taken care of. Now, another place 
where I think we take care of him—and I wish the House 
would get this—is that these allotments are made on the 
tilled acreage basis, and thus we eliminate the advantage 
which the big man has heretofore had. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. That is as it affects the growers in the vari- 
ous counties, but as between Falls County and Valverde 
County the gentleman does not claim that it is on a tilled- 
acreage basis, does he? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. SOUTH. Does the gentleman claim that a farmer in 
Valverde County, where practically no cotton has been 
grown, will be entitled to the same percentage of his tilled 
acres as a farmer in Falls County? 

Mr. JONES. No; but that is taken care of, as the gentle- 
man will note. Ninety-five percent of the State acreage 
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allotment is to be apportioned annually by the Secretary to 
the counties in the State. The apportionment to the coun- 
ties is to be made on the basis of the acreage devoted to the 
production of cotton during the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the State allotment is 
apportioned, plus any diversion that is made under previous 
programs. In other words, that county will get just exactly 
the amount of acres that it has heretofore been growing. 

Mr. SOUTH. That is right. 

Mr. JONES. The division within the county is on a tilled 
acreage basis; and on cotton that is an absolutely fair provi- 
sion. Coming now to the counties, we prescribe a formula 
and say that the county committee shall allot it within the 
county; so there is not any possibility of the big man getting 
an advantage. On the other hand, by half a dozen different 
propositions scattered through this bill we see that the rights 
of the small man are protected. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not a fact, though, that the big man 
who has heretofore been getting more than his just share, 
and I assert that he is, under this formula will continue to 
get more than his just share? 

Mr. JONES. No; he cannot possibly do that, and that is 
what we are providing. The county will get the advantage of 
all the cotton planted, but when it comes to the divisions 
within the county it is on the tilled acreage basis plus pre- 
yious diversions. That is the basis. They take the same per- 
centage of the tilled acres throughout the county. It isa 
uniform provision, and if the gentleman will study it, I think 
he will reach that conclusion. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who is interested in the preservation 
of the cultivation of cotton in the States of California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, I have listened in amazement as 
the various Representatives from the old Cotton Belt have 
risen, each in his turn, to defend the philosophy of this bill 
on the virtuous grounds of equality, fairness, and justice. 
I have read this bill from cover to cover, thumbed its pages 
hour upon hour, ever since it was handed to the Public 
Printer for dissemination amongst the Members of this 
Congress; and to this day I have failed to find a single item, 
a single subject dealt with in the bill which will operate with 
equality anywhere in the United States, fairly in any of 
the cotton-raising areas, or justly in any section of our 
common country. A more unfair, a more unjust, a more 
completely indefensible measure has never been proposed. 

In respect of cotton the very selection of acres as the 
basis of reduction is eloquent proof of the purposed in- 
equalities contained in this act. 

When you reduce an acre in California you compel the 
withdrawal from production of 580 pounds. When you re- 
duce an acre in Texas you merely require the withdrawal 
from production in that State of only 191 pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, where is the justice? Where is the 
equality? Where is the fairness when you say to California, 
as a matter of law, “You shall reduce 580 pounds and Texas 
shall reduce but 191 pounds?” 

This whole bill was conceived, drafted, and offered to this 
Congress for consideration for the sole and only purpose of 
destroying cotton cultivation in the three great Western 
States to which I have-already referred. 

That is the only reason the bill is offered. When the 
reduction formula was released for publication and I first 
read it I, naturally enough, wanted to know just what its 
operation in the various States was going to be. So I called 
the Department of Agriculture and asked them to tell me 
what it meant and what its effect would be insofar as the 
cultivation of cotton in my own State and the other States 
with which we are in association in the cultivation of cotton 
was concerned. They said, “We have figured it all out for 
you. We know how it is going to work.” Then they sent 
me a lot of charts, which I hold in my hand. I found to my 
astonishment they had not only figured upon the 5-year 
average, the figures which the bill adopts, but the chart 
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presents the figures in respect to the 1937 acreage plus the 
diverted acres, the figures for 2 years, for 3 years, and for 
5 years. I found out that the committee had selected as the 
formula to be set forth in this bill the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture which would hurt California the 
most. They did not take the 1937 acres, plus diverted or 
undiverted acres. They did not take the 2-year average. 
They did not take the 3-year average. They did not take 
the 4-year average. They took the 5-year average because 
the formula based on a 5 years’ history would discriminate 
against California most. I wonder if they realized they were 
throwing 100,000 Californians on the dole. It takes from 
those people the right to make a living, the ability to provide 
for their families. It takes from them the right to earn 
$2.83 a day picking cotton in order to give the employment 
to the States of the old South where the wage scale affords 
to cotton pickers an opportunity to earn only $1.08 a day. 
And still we hear persons plead for this legislative abomina- 
tion in the name of fairness. 

Do they call that fairness? If you do, vote forit. But if 
it, in your opinion, is unfair, if it does not appeal to you as 
promoting equality of opportunity, or as exalting justice 
among men, I ask you to vote for amendments which will 
put crop reduction on a basis of equality; that is, upon the 
basis of 1937 acres in production plus the acres which were 
diverted, or rented, under the provision of the Soil Conser- 
vation Act. That will be justice. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no great quarrel with this bill. It 
is a decided improvement over the bills heretofore enacted 
in many respects, and particularly with reference to quotas, 
but I do call attention to certain facts which I am sure many 
of you do not understand, especially those of you who do not 
come from cotton sections. 

When the curtailment program was first adopted the man 
who had been planting all of his acreage in cotton, or sub- 
stantially all of it, was permitted to participate in this pro- 
gram on the same percentage of acreage which he had 
planted in cotton, as was the man who had been planting 
only a small percentage of his acreage in cotton. Let us 
keep that clearly in mind. In other words, Mr. Chairman, 
we had built up in this country a surplus of cotton that was 
crushing the life out of the cotton-producing sections, and 
the men who were responsible for that surplus were re- 
warded in that they were paid the major part of the bene- 
fits, while the little man, who had farmed intelligently, who 
had diversified, and who was not responsibie for the huge 
surplus, was penalized in that he was granted only a very 
small number of acres to plant in cotton. Since that same 
discrimination has been carried forward in the entire pro- 
gram down to this date, the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
necessarily adopts, and approves, this discrimination, in that 
the amendment provides: 

The apportionment (by the Secretary) to the counties shall be 
made on the basis of acreage devoted to the production of cotton 
during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the State allotment is apportioned. 

And so forth. This amendment will prohibit discrimina- 
tion as between farmers in the same county, but it permits, 
and, indeed, perpetuates, discrimination as between farmers 
in different counties, in that the farmer in certain counties, 
and particularly those counties where large cotton plan- 
tations are farmed by tractors and hired labor—because 
it was this type farmer who was planting the largest per- 
centage of his tilled acres in cotton—will, under the present 
bill, continue to have a greater base acreage than the small 
individual farmer who has been diversifying and, there- 
fore, planting a smaller percentage of tilled acreage in 
cotton. 

The most objectionable feature of our entire farm pro- 
gram has been that the little man who tried to cooperate, 
and who was not responsible for the surplus, has been 
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penalized and, in many instances, forced out of the picture 
entirely, whereas the offending party—that is, the farmer 
who did not diversify, who grew more cotton than he should 
have grown, thereby building up the burdensome surplus— 
has received special favors in the form of crop benefits. I 
regret that some way has not been worked out which will 
correct this indefensible policy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOUTH. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The amendment I have offered would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the opportunity to correct that 
to some extent as between counties, 

Mr. SOUTH. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what I am driving at. 

Mr. SOUTH. That is right. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOUTH. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. The trouble with the bill as 
written is that it simply goes back 5 years in making allot- 
ments to the counties. When it gets down to the State it 
takes a 5-year period to determine the allotment to the 
county and does not take into consideration previous 
diversification. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; it does very clearly. The gentle- 
man’s statement is just opposite the fact. 

Mr. SOUTH. When you go back to the 5-year period you 
are still circumscribed, or limited, by the rules that have 
been in effect during such period, permitting the big man 
to plant more than he is justly entitled to. The final result 
is that, while you cannot discriminate as between the 
growers in the same county, you can discriminate, and are 
discriminating, as between growers in different counties, 
because one of them happens to live in a county that is 
allowed a small quota by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will that not apply to a State as well 
as to a county? 

Mr. SOUTH. To a certain extent. As stated before, the 
present bill is a great improvement over former bills because 
it no longer permits one farmer to plant twice or three 
times as much cotton as his neighbor just across the fence, 
with the same number of acres in cultivation, merely be- 
cause he has been planting most of his land in cotton, when 
the other farmer had been planting feed, legumes, and 
so forth. 

My opinion is that some plan similar to that offered by 
my colleague [Mr. Forn of Mississippi], which proposes to 
cut out discrimination as between counties, just as the pres- 
ent bill cuts out discrimination as between farmers in the 
same county, should be adopted. 

If it is unfair for a farmer to be given a larger acreage 
than his neighbor in the same county, merely because he 
had planted more cotton during certain past years, why is 
it not equally unfair for one county to be given a larger base 
acreage than some other county because the total number 
of its farmers had planted a larger percentage of tilled acre- 
age in cotton? It seems to me that the principle is the 
same. 

I have never been greatly impressed with the argument 
that farms and counties which have not attempted to grow 
cotton in the past, even when cotton was selling for 30 
cents per pound, would immediately be planted to cotton, 
which will probably not bring more than 9 or 10 cents per 
pound, under a Government progrem. I believe my position 
in this matter is sound and will finally have to be adopted 
before the program can be very successful. The more stand- 
ards which are fixed, and the more boards set up, to con- 
form to such standards, the more opportunities are given 
for overreaching on the part of some and for general 
discrimination. 

There are serious objections to any sort of Government 
program which limits, or attempts to limit, production. Ex- 
cept as a last resort, I am opposed to any action on the part 
of the Government which would in any way interfere with 
a man’s right to manage and control his own property as 
he sees fit. We are facing a condition, however, which can- 
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not be overlooked and a condition which cannot be remedied 
by talking about giving up our personal liberty, being regi- 
mented, and so forth. The cotton farmer has reached the 
point now where he must decide as between no farm pro- 
gram, or no production control, which will permit him to 
raise all the cotton he cares to plant, and which he must sell 
at a price far below the cost of production, or to agree to 
crop-contro] measures similar to that proposed in the pend- 
ing bill and receive a fair price for his product. During the 
few weeks immediately preceding the convening of the 
called session I talked with quite a large number of farmers 
in different parts of my district and attended several farm 
meetings at which a large number of farmers were present. 
I am convinced that a vast majority of the farmers are in 
favor of a farm program. 

Perhaps no two of us would agree as to the various provi- 
sions which the bill should contain, and therefore this leg- 
islation, as indeed all legislation, must be, to a great 
extent, a matter of compromise. Our consumption last year 
amounted to approximately 13,000,000 bales, both domestic 
and export. We produced in this country more than 
18,000,000 bales in 1937 and had a 6,000,000-bale carry- 
over, providing a supply of 24,000,000 bales of cotton. After 
deducting the 13,000,000 bales consumption from the 24,000,- 
000-bale supply, we have 11,000,000 bales of cotton on 
hand. This represents the carry-over which we will have on 
the 1st of next August, when harvesting of the new crop will 
begin. It is significant to note that each 1,000,000-bale 
carry-over, at the end of any marketing year, results in a 
reduction in price of approximately 1 cent per pound. The 
Bureau of Economics of the Department of Agriculture 
found this to be true many years ago. Cotton, which is now 
selling for approximately 744 cents per pound, would, ac- 
oerding to this rule, be selling for 19 cents per pound were 
it not for our 11,000,000-bale carry-over. Last year, for in- 
stance, with the 6,000,000-bale carry-over, cotton was sell- 
ing for 12% cents, as against 7½ cents with 11,000,000- 
bale carry-over. In 1921 to 1923 the carry-over was reduced 
to 2,000,000 bales, and cotton was selling at an average price 
of more than 20 cents per pound. 

It may be that increased world production will vary this 
rule some in the future. I rather think it will. Many 
factors have contributed to increased production in foreign 
countries, which reached approximately 20,000,000 bales in 
1937. Many leading nations of the world are no longer 
going to be dependent upon other countries for their cotton 
supply, a large quantity of which is needed during normal 
times and a much larger quantity when such nations are 
engaged in war. It is obvious to one who has made a careful 
study of the problem that our world markets cannot be 
regained by a production of an abundance of cheap cotton. 
This year, for instance, we produced more cotton than we 
ever produced before. No one will contend that cotton is 
not cheap, and yet we are unable to find a world market 
for our 11,000,000-bale surplus. We had just as well face 
the facts squarely and honestly. We are going to have to 
produce less cotton in this country, and this cannot be done 
without adopting the most intelligent and workable plan 
that can be devised. 

There is no reason why the Government should not pay 
the producer a reasonable subsidy or bounty. The producers 
of farm and ranch products, almost from the founding of 
our Government, have been buying in a- tariff-protected 
market, and selling in a free market. This has tended to 
impoverish agriculture. 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the leading proponents of a 
protective tariff, recognized that this would have to be 
done, in order to offset the effect of such tariff on agricul- 
ture. In his report on manufactures, of December 5, 1791, 
Mr. Hamilton said: 

Bounties are sometimes not only the best but the only proper 
expedient for the en tof a new object. of agri- 
culture with that of a new object of manufacture 

It camnot escape notice that a duty upon the importation of 
an article cannot otherwise aid the domestic production of it 


than by giving the latter greater advantages in the home mar- 
. a 
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I contend that to adopt the tariff, or to pay a subsidy or 
bounty to agriculture, without at the same time adopting the 
other, would be manifestly unfair and unjust. Most of us 
realize that the tariff cannot and should not be abolished. 
It should be reasonably imposed in order that equal treat- 
ment may be accorded different industries in different sec- 
tions of the country. A reasonable bounty or subsidy paid 
agriculture, as provided in the present farm program, is, in 
my judgment, about the most intelligent and fair means of 
dealing with this very important but somewhat intricate and 
difficult problem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

It is my every inclination to support any farm bill presented 
this House by the Committee on Agriculture. I would like 
to support the pending bill if possible, not as a permanent 
solution or even a gesture toward the ultimate solution of the 
farm problem, but I think all will agree that some kind of 
a farm bill must be passed in the near future. It is my 
only regret that Members of this House have no opportunity 
to support a real constructive program rather than the make- 
shift legislation that is presented today. 

I supported the A. A. A., not because I thought it a solution 
for, or even a serious gesture toward, the solving of our farm 
problem. All of us knew that the A. A. A. was no solution, 
but many of us supported it as a stopgap, as a temporary 
measure to give our farmers temporary relief. It served its 
purpose well. 

Many of us supported even much more reluctantly the late 
lamented Bankhead control bill. The Bankhead Act did not 
appeal to me and I took the liberty of offering several amend- 
ments in an effort to correct some of the inequalities and 
inconsistencies of the Bankhead Act. “That bill was another 
stopgap, but no one pretends to say that it even made-any 
serious attempt to solve the farm probléin so far as cotton 
is concerned. 

Now we are presented with another measure, a measure 
that no Member of Congress had seen or known anything 
about, save members of this committee, until it was presented 
to this House a few days ago. I am not criticizing the com- 
mittee, but I sympathize deeply with it. The fact is, it is 
well known that the Committee on Agriculture, for which 
I have the highest respect, did not conceive the basic features 
of this bill. It was handed to our distinguished chairman 
and his committee was given a week or 10 days to report it. 
I am sure the committee worked overtime in an effort to 
make a constructive, practicable measure out of it. And for 
the good work that they did in that direction the committec 
is entitled to the thanks and commendation of every Member 
of this House. But it is known that no Member of this House 
was permitted to appear before the committee to present his 
views. 

There are some constructive provisions in this bill. I am 
not one of those who thinks that it is all bad. The provision 
with reference to soil conservation is constructive. The fact 
is we waited 50 years longer than we should have to begin a 
constructive program in an effort to conserve the soil and 
reclaim soil-eroded farms in America. But this bill has too 
much red tape and too many regulations for the farmers to 
be called upon to comply with in order to secure its benefits. 

It is proposed that the acreage for cotton be cut from about 
32,000,000 acres to approximately 28,000,000 acres next year. 
It will be recalled that the acreage was reduced from 44,000,000 
to 32,000,000 acres last year, a reduction of 12,000,000 acres, 
and yet we saw a tremendous increase in cotton production. 
I am unable to see on what theory the House committee, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or the Farm Bureau, that seems to 
be sponsoring this bill, can give assurance that there will not 
be an actual increase in cotton next year. But assuming 
that there will be a falling off in production of cotton next 
season from four or five or possibly six millions of bales, as is 
claimed by the sponsors of this legislation, no informed per- 
son will pretend to say that will materially raise the present 
price of cotton. The fact is, with the present world supply 
of cotton of nearly 50,000,000 bales on hand no one will seri- 
ously contend that the price of cotton will be increased in 
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1938 or 1939, when the provisions of this act, so far as quotas 
are concerned, become effective. But in case there is a fall- 
ing off of 6,000,000 bales production, under the terms of this 
act, it will cost the cotton farmers of the South 8 cents a 
pound, or $480,000,000. If that occurs, someone must feed 
a lot of our cotton farmers in the South. 

If this bill is even a step in the right direction, as some of 
its supporters have claimed, may I ask why under its provi- 
sions the cotton quotas do not become effective until 1939? 
That is a question that none of the supporters of this legisla- 
tion have been able to give a satisfactory answer to. What 
we do with this farm legislation will probably determine the 
farm policy of this Government for several years hence. In 
earlier years of this administration we could support legisla- 
tion for stopgap measures consistently, but it occurs to me 
that the time has arrived—in fact, I think it has been long 
overdue—when this Congress should exercise its authority and 
refuse to accept a bill handed it by the Department of Agri- 
culture or any other department of Government. [Applause.] 

But you may say: “It is easy to criticize, what have you 
to offer?” For several years I have been personally advocat- 
ing what is called the domestic-allotment plan, believing that 
such a plan offers a real solution to our farm problem. Sev- 
eral bills have been introduced in Congress along that line. 
I have introduced a domestic allotment bill in the present 
session. It is a companion bill of one introduced by my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Oklahoma, Senator LEE, 
I am convinced that if such a plan were enacted it would aid 
to restore the world markets for America which our country 
has lost. While our exports of cotton and other commodities 
have been reduced year by year the foreign countries have 
greatly increased their production. Only recently one farm 
in Texas shipped the Italian Government 33,000 bushels of 
certified cotton seed to be planted in Ethiopia. So as we 
cut down our acreage and shackle our own American farm- 
ers, and thus contribute to the increase of the foreign mar- 
kets of the world, the war lords of Europe greatly increase 
the production of cotton in the foreign lands. As I see it, 
such a policy if continued will bring ultimate disaster to the 
cotton farmer of the South. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma, my colleague [Mr. Mass- 
INGALE], and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ercuer], both 
of whom have made a comprehensive and intelligent study 
of the farm problem, have each introduced the same bill 
on which they have agreed, known as the cost-of-production 
bill. I have made some study of this bill and feel that it is 
progressive, constructive, and reasonable. If I have an op- 
portunity to vote for the Massingale-Eicher bill as a substi- 
tute for the committee bill I shall not hesitate to do so. 
When the opportunity presents itself to substitute the domes- 
tic-allotment plan in the place of the pending measure I 
shall, of course, make every possible effort to do so, and I 
might add that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
offer such a motion this afternoon. We must eventually 
find the answer to the farm problem and every informed 
person will agree that the program of scarcity will not solve 
our present or future farm troubles. [Applause.] 

No one seems to want the pending bill. Most everyone 
agrees that it is not the solution or even a serious effort 
toward reaching the solution of the grave and serious farm 
problem. If the Boileau amendment is permitted to remain 
in the bill, it will make this legislation a monstrosity even 
more absurd. It would prohibit farmers from planting any 
of their land withheld from production into feed crops for 
cattle, horses, hogs, or poultry. Farmers through necessity 
would, of course, refuse to comply with such a provision of 
law and they would thereby make themselves liable to 
prosecution under the terms of this act. But, of course, I 
assume that such an absurd provision will not remain in the 
bill. 

Let me remind yov. again that this measure is no guar- 
anty of better farm prices or of even a reduction of cotton 
production. The acreage last year was cut from 44,000,000 
acres to 32,000,000, a reduction of 12,000,000 acres, yet we 
saw a tremendous increase in the production of cotton. 
Under these circumstances, is it consistent to say there is 
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any possibility or even a probability of a reasonable reduc- 
tion in the number of bales of cotton produced next year? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman understand that un- 
less the cotton farmers actually comply with the soil-con- 
servation program and reduce acreage, they will lose not only 
the soil-conservation benefits but the 3-cent subsidy for 
which we have provided? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I understand that, and as I 
stated a while ago, in my judgment the soil-conservation 
provision of this act is probably the most constructive part 
of the bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the committee amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I may say to the gentleman from Texas I have an- 
other amendment which I intend to offer when the pending 
amendment is yoted on. I have already explained this to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want over 5 minutes. I could 
not get more if I did, but I should like to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request and 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on the committee 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in 7 minutes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, if we accede to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas, I shall not be foreclosed from introducing an 
amendment and having the usual 5 minutes? 

Mr. JONES. No; this request covers just the committee 
amendment and all amendments thereto. I should like to 
dispose of this amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, as I stated, I have another amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. JONES. In my request I reserved 5 minutes for the 
gentleman to talk on his amendment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman want to speak on the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want to talk on this cotton 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES. My request covers just the committee 
amendment, and leaves the cotton provision open for further 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rankin) there were—ayes 16, noes 67. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rankin to the committee amend- 
ment: In line 8, strike out “five calendar years” and insert the 
words “the calendar year 1937.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this will probably be the last 
opportunity I shall have to try to take care of the small, white 
farmers in the white counties where the farmers do their own 
work. 

If you are going to put this bill through as it is written and 
take the great bulk of the cotton crop instead of encouraging 
diversification, build a barbed wire fence around every county 
and allot the bulk of the cotton to the big cotton planters in 
the rich counties, for God's sake let us not go back over 5 
years during which many of the small counties were almost 
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wiped out so far as cotton production was concerned. Let us 
take the year 1937, which, in my opinion, has the best dis- 
tribution of cotton production of any period that has been 
suggested here. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands that if they did 
not make a bale of cotton, if they planted the acreage, they 
would get the acreage just the same. There is no produc- 
tion basis. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, I voted with 
the gentlemen from California, New Mexico, and Arizona 
yesterday, because I thought they were right. Taking away 
from them the right to make a living, taking away from their 
farmers the right to make a living, is certainly not going to 
help my farmers to amount to anything, but it will pile the 
production of cotton into these large counties in the heavy 
States that have monopolized it heretofore. 

So I believe if you are going to attempt to do justice to the 
cotton farmers of the country, this amendment ought to be 
adopted. It may be that some of the counties I represent 
may not get quite as much under this amendment, several 
of them might get more, but taking it all in all, it will be 
much more just and equitable to base this allotment on the 
year 1937 than it would to go back over the last 5 years. 
Dep MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. The gentleman’s amendment sim- 
ply means that we will base the acreage allotment on the 
1937 crop? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

fr. MAHON of Texas. That would be a great improve- 
t so far as west Texas is concerned, and I am heartily 
in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, of course. Who is the pioneer? I 
have heard more talk about the pioneer and seen more 
done against him since I have been in Congress than almost 
any other class. Who is the pioneer? The man who takes 
his ax and goes out and hews his field from the woods, yet 
unless you adopt this amendment that man who has cleared 
his farm in the last 5 years is deprived of the right of plant- 
ing cotton on it, you might say. Certainly he is not put on 
a parity with the man who has been planting everything 
in cotton for the last 5 years. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr, SOUTH. Is it not a fact that generally last year 
county committees were more liberal with the small farmer 
who had been heretofore discriminated against than in pre- 
vious years, and therefore the gentleman’s amendment 
would be an improvement? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly; and not only that, we did not 
have the Bankhead bill last year. We did not have the 
farmers in a strait jacket last year, and the poor man could 
do pretty much as he pleased and take his chances. There- 
fore the planting of cotton or the production of cotton was 
more equitably distributed last year than it has been in the 
last 5 years. Not only that, but there was very little boll 
weevil last year, and therefore the production was rather 
uniform. ; 

If you want to just take this cotton, if you want, under 
the guise of doing justice to the farmers, to punish the little 
man who has had the courage and the industry to go out 
and clear his land, if you want to punish the people in these 
other States who have been trying to learn to raise cotton 
and to take care of that great mass of people who are going 
from your States into those areas, if you want to do that, 
vote against this amendment. You understand you would 
not increase the crop by adopting this amendment. You 
would merely provide a more equitable distribution of the 
number of bales produced. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s amendment would do just 
the opposite, it seems to me, to what he states. For instance, 
I happen to know a man in my particular area—and I may 
say that my area would benefit by his amendment—who is a 
big farmer and has been growing 1,000 acres of cotton. He 
has moved to another part of west Texas and this year 
planted 3,000 acres, staying out of the program. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi, by his amendment, would give this 
man 3,000 acres or the same percentage of that, and this 
would violate the rights of the little man and turn the whole 
thing over, lock, stock, and barrel, to the big man. If you 
want to do that, then do it. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. DOXEY. Did we not work this out in committee and 
find that 5 years would be in the interest of the little man, 
while basing it on 1937 would give more to the big man? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and the big man could have his pro- 
duction even during the bad years by using fertilizer, and 
so forth. So we got away from production and went to the 
tilled acreage basis, and the little man who planted his 
acres will be protected. The adoption of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Mississippi would destroy the little man 
and turn the whole production over to the big man and to 
the States that want to go into production, and not only 
wreck the program but wreck Mississippi in its cotton 
production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment to the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the 
committee amendment. : Š 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. In a sense we have traveled in a circle, 
and so far as the necessity of protecting the price of agri- 
cultural commodities, we are at the place we were 5 years 
ago. We did not protect then. We said everything will be 
all right around the corner. We smashed. We had that 
experience, and we now are not dealing with a theory. Dur- 
ing the last years of the Hoover administration the price 
of agricultural products went down to where the buying 
power of the farmers of the country was paralyzed, and that 
paralysis extended up through the whole economic struc- 
ture. I made a speech on December 27, 1932, almost 5 years 
ago, on the subject, the Key Position Which Agricultural 
Depression Occupies in our Present Difficulty, which I will 
ask to be printed at the conclusion of these remarks. I 
suppose none of us fully approve this bill. I have always 
favored the general principle of the export debenture plan. 
But I have asked this recognition principally to say some- 
thing about the county unit plan carried in this bill and 
which is now under heavy criticism. It is mighty difficult— 
and I say this in behalf of this Agricultural Committee—to 
write a bill that will meet the situation and requirements of 
each community and district. In my State, for instance, we 
have some counties which have much land that is not well 
adapted to the production of cotton. If this county unit is 
not carried forward in the bill—and I represent a city; I 
do not represent a country constituency—you will find a lot 
of these counties that will actually increase their acreage. 
They will put cotton in the good spots in their goat ranges. 

This feature of this bill is a big improvement over the law 
that we are operating under, which has the base of the his- 
torical production of each farm. This committee has brought 
in a bill in which they have gone aside from that, and they 
undertake to protect the man who has heretofore diversi- 
fied. I know of two farms that a man had. One farm he 
lost, and the other farm he kept, and the farm he kept was 
the farm that he raised stock on. He could scarcely have 
any cotton at all. They have taken care of that in this bill. 
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There are tremendous difficulties in establishing a workable 
administrative unit. 

The best they have been able to do is to determine on 
the county unit. The county unit is reasonably small; 
the people in it know each other pretty well. It is about 
as big as you can turn over the administration of to a 
voluntary committee. It is going to work injustices now 
and then. It will work some injustice as between the hill 
man and the delta man, no doubt, but it will be a big im- 
provement there, I hope, but I do not believe when you 
come to write a bill weighing advantages and disadvan- 
tages that you can have a more workable plan than the 
county as the unit of administration. You cannot possibly 
write a workable bill based on the cultivatable acreage of 
an entire State. 

I do not want to take up any more of your time on 
that point but I want to make this statement before I 
resume my seat. I come from the city, and I am talking 
to my city friends now. We cannot afford to play politics 
with this situation. We people of the cities are as certain 
to go broke if the farmers go broke as that night follows 
day. It is just as much a job of the man in the city as 
it is of the fellow on the farm to try to work out a bill 
that is satisfactory. This bill has been amended a whole 
lot. Perhaps it has been improved, perhaps it has not, but 
I ask my friends from the cities, and my friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GrarHart]—and that was a pretty good speech 
that he delivered a little while ago, for some purposes—my 
friend complains that each acre his constituents curtail 
means a reduction of 500 pounds of lint cotton, while for 
each acre curtailed in the South it is only something more 
than 130 pounds; but he fails to state that for each acre his 
people plant they produce the pounds he mentioned, while 
for each acre the southern person puts in he only raises 
the one-hundred-and-thirty-odd pounds. I offer for the 
Recorp the speech I made 5 years ago. It shows that we 
city people, as compared with our present attitude, have 
learned a valuable lesson. We must not forget it now, 
or we will pay a higher price than we did in the early 
thirties. 

Mr. Chairman, as time goes on, whether we live in the city 
or in the country, we shall come to appreciate the key position 
which agricultural depression occupies in our present diff- 
culties. I would say that the first question that presents 
itself is this: Do the economic difficulties of agriculture lie 
at the bottom of our general difficulties? One of the reasons 
why we have not been able to agree on procedure is that 
every time a proposition is put on the table and the business 
people of the city recognize that something has got to be 
given up, they balk. I do not want to stir up any row. That 
is the last thing we need. If I may be permitted to say a 
word, not in criticism, industry during this crisis has been 
captained largely by men who have not seen one inch beyond 
the end of their noses. Think of them telling the people that 
everything would be all right just around the corner when we 
were going head on full steam for the rocks. How in the 
name of common sense anybody in any business in any city 
could imagine or can imagine that he can open up his factory 
and put his idle people to work unless these thirty-odd-million 
farmers can buy, I cannot understand. One of two things 
has to happen, no use deceiving ourselves: Either labor and 
commodities, professional services, rents, and everything else 
in the city have got to come down to the level of 8-cent oats 
and 5-cent cotton and 15-cent corn, or we have to lift these 
prices up until trade contact is established with city prices. 
That is all there is to it. It does not make any difference 
what is required, that has got to happen. Credit is all right 
in its place, but the thing, the big thing, that is the matter 
with us now is not lack of credit or of anything else—it is a 
paralysis of the economic circulatory system of this country. 
Things are not moving. How much city production can be 
moved with 15-cent corn? If we agree on a few of those 
fundamental facts, then it seems to me that we could begin to 
make progress. 
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These criticisms of the character of efforts that are being 
made to do something for agriculture would be sound, pro- 
vided we were living in a state of nature economically. The 
statement that agricultural prices are controlled by the law 
of supply and demand as a dependable agency of economic 
justice is a perfectly ridiculous statement. The law of supply 
and demand has penalties as well as rewards, The farmers 
are denied the rewards of the law of supply and demand and 
are paying its penalties. I cannot cover that now. One of 
the recent editorials referred to the efforts to do something 
for agriculture as putting a sales tax on bread. It is a very 
remarkable thing that they cannot see that the tariff puts a 
sales tax on the products of the factory which the consumers 
have to pay. That is what it is for. That is all right, ac- 
cording to these city critics. They will not trust the law of 
supply and demand here. Mr. Lincoln announced a great 
truth when he said that this country could not be half slave 
and half free, and by the same token it cannot be economi- 
cally half slave and half free, half protected and half free 
trade. But these wheat farmers are not even free trade. 
They are below free trade. If they could buy where they 
sell, that would be free trade; but this Government forces 
them to bring their sales money from the world markets and 
buy from their tariff-boosted brethren. 

Gentlemen of the cities, we have reached the end; we 
have been bleeding agriculture to boost these enormous ab- 
normal industrial developments, while the farmers have 
been bleeding the soil. They have reached the Pacific 
Ocean. Both have been bled white. You will have to give 
back to these farmers arbitrarily what you take from them 
arbitrarily. If you were pumping the lifeblood out of a 
man prostrate on the street, pumping it into someone else, 
as we are doing to these farmers, pumping it into the 
beneficiaries of the tariff, and someone came along and 
said, “Leave that person being bled to the laws of Nature; 
Nature will take care of him,” everybody would know that 
he was a fool. If somebody looks wise and proposes such an 
absurd thing for these farmers he is classed as a profound 
economist. Yet we know that these producers of exportable 
surpluses have no share in the tariff system. I am not 
speaking in prejudice here. I come from no mean city 
myself, but we city people have to recognize that if we 
would put our idle men to work, we have to give these farm- 
ers a chance to buy. That is all there is to it. The city 
people who manufacture do not seem to realize that they 
are living off the bounty which this Government forces 
these farmers and others to pay. What is the tariff but a 
bounty; and what is the tariff boost in the sale price but a 
sales tax which people have to pay? I am not now criticiz- 
ing that as an institution. Is it not strange? Here is a 
people who all of their lives have been getting a bounty 
from the Government, and when you attempt to give back 
to these farmers that which is taken from them by act of 
government, to pay this bounty so that they can buy the 
products of the factory, then these city people begin to talk 
about the law of supply and demand controlling prices. 
Suppose the thing were reversed. Suppose the manufacturer 
were forced to sell in the cheapest market, as these farmers 
are, and then would have to come back here and pay a 
premium to farmers, how long could they last? Do you 
think they would be willing to trust the law of supply and 
demand? How long could anybody last doing things like 
that? The remarkable thing is that we have not broken 
long before now. I do not want to be an alarmist, but we 
cannot keep up this discrimination, this credit panacea busi- 
ness much longer. We have been trying to cure the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves by doing the silliest things 
that sensible persons could do to correct an economic situa- 
tion such as we have, namely, by loaning more money to 
people who now owe more than they can pay. Railroads 
need freight. We need circulation. 

The Government is running $2,000,000,000 behind. Prac- 
tically the only people who are paying any dividends in 
America today are a few big corporations, who are paying 
the dividends out of accumulated surplus. There is a 
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paralysis of the circulatory system. How do you expect that 
the economic blood from the farmers of this country can 
come back in sufficient quantities to give life and vigor to 
your city industries when you are putting into their veins 
receipts from 8-cent oats, 5-cent cotton, and other things 
in proportion? How can you expect to keep your factories 
operating and put your people to work in that way? This 
is what I say, gentlemen of the cities, people who would open 
your factories and put people to work, as long as the pro- 
tective tariff system is maintained, which is an abnormal, 
arbitrary booster of prices, which boost agricultural pro- 
ducers of exportable surpluses must pay, you must give back 
arbitrarily to these farmers that something which is taken 
away arbitrarily, so that they can buy. We cannot do that 
unless you men go back to your city people and tell them 
that agriculture is the root of the tree, unless you go back 
to your people and say to them, “If you want to maintain 
the tariff structure, we have to reverse the operation of the 
tariff system and make it effective on these wheat farmers 
and corn farmers of the West.” 

When the historian writes the story of this crisis I am 
afraid he will write that we gave to this crisis the lowest 
order of applied intelligence that ever a people gave under 
similar circumstances, and I am not talking about Demo- 
crats or Republicans, either. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, for the last 3 years we have heard much from the 
New Dealers about the “wonderful recovery” due to the New 
Deal policies; yet after nearly 5 years of these policies we are 
faced with a major depression in agriculture, industry, and 
commerce. 

‘The prices of fari commodities, gilt-edge stocks and bonds 
hive been for the last 2 or 3 months or more dropping rap- 
idly. Production in factories, mines, mills, and shops has 
greatly fallen off. Many industrial plants have closed. Re- 
cently two or three million industrial workers have been 
thrown out of employment. In fact, everything has gone 
down except taxes, deficits, debts, unemployment, and cost 
of living. Our Democratic friends say we are having a 
“recession.” If a Republican were in the White House, they 
would call it a depression or a panic. 

The President became panicky on account of these condi- 
tions and called Congress to meet in extraordinary session 
on November 15th to consider farm and other legislation. 
Congress did meet, but the President himself hurries off on a 
fishing expedition in southern waters. 

Many Members of the House and Senate, as well as mil- 
lions of other citizens, are worried because the administra- 
tion has not advanced anything at this special session that 
will relieve or postpone this threat of an economic depres- 
sion. We are now in the fourth week of the special session. 
No bill of any kind has been passed, except two small bills, 
one appropriating money to pay the salaries of pages and the 
other to pay mileage to the Members of the House and 
Senate. 

I was brought up ona farm. A majority of my constituents 
are farmers, and most of my close relatives are dirt farmers. 
I am, therefore, naturally deeply interested in anything per- 
taining to the welfare of the farmers of the Nation. I was 
very hopeful that the Administration might, after having 
seen the ill effects of its farm policies, propose to this special 
session a sane, helpful, constitutional, and permanent policy 
for the aid of the farmers, and especially the small farmers of 
the Nation. 

Other friends of the farmers, as well as myself, would wel- 
come an opportunity to vote for a farm bill that would give 
the American farmers the American market and protect them 
against the farm products brought into this country, pro- 
duced by cheap peon labor in the West Indies, South America, 
India, China, Egypt, Japan, and the four corners of the earth. 
We give industry and the workers of industry this character 
of protection so that those engaged in industry might secure 
a fair return on their investments and be able to pay wages 
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in keeping with the American standard of living. The farm- 
ers and workers on the farm should be placed on an equal 
footing with those engaged in industry. 

We have had now under consideration in the House for 2 
weeks or more H. R. 8505. I have made a careful study of 
the 86 printed pages of this bill and of the 64 printed pages 
of the majority and minority reports. I have listened to 


and Senate, who come from great farming sections of 
country and who have for years made a close study of 
practical problems of the farmers, have stated that the 
before us is unworkable, unsound, unconstitutional, and 
prove a great disappointment to the farmers of this country. 


our 
the 
bill 
will 
do not assert that it is constitutional. They merely express 


market, and neither does the bill give any assurance to the 
American farmer that he will receive the cost of production, 
and neither will it put the farms and farm workers on a parity 
with industry and industrial workers, but it will place every 
farm and farmer in this land under the heels of a few bureau- 
crats here in Washington. 

Out of this jumble of confusion and r there are 
some features that do appear definite on certain: (a) 
The bill before us is unconstitutional and will be so held by 
the Supreme Court, in our opinion, if that Court follows the 
same Tule laid down in the Butler case when it passed on 
the constitutionality of the A. A. A., and the rule laid down 
in Carter against Carter Coal Co., in 1936; (b) there will 
be expended of the taxpayers’ money approximately $565,- 
000,000 annually; (c) there is no doubt but what this measure, 
if adopted, will regiment and enslave the American farmer. 
Every farm and farmer of this country will be put under the 
domination of one man, the Secretary of Agriculture; (d) if 
this bill carries out the purposes, as claimed by some of its 
proponents, it will cut down consumption, it will create un- 
employment and add to the relief roll; (e) it will encourage 
production of farm products in foreign countries and reduce 
our world markets and, at the same time, turn over much of 
our American markets to foreign farmers. 

Up to this time no farmer nor any group of farmers in my 
district has requested me to support this bill. I have received 
a number of letters in opposition to it. I have received let- 
ters expressing opposition from the National Grange, and 
other farm leaders. I was somewhat surprised to receive a 
letter on November 27, 1937, from the Honorable J. E. Mc- 
Donald, Commissioner of Agriculture, from the State of 
Texas, in which he says in part: 


law, will make said threat a 
tragic reality, with resulting cost in relief to the United States 
Government that will be staggering. 

It seems to me if any group of farmers will benefit under 
this bill, it will be the cotton farmers of the South. Cotton 
farmers will receive approximately $130,000,000 as a direct 
bonus and as soil-conservation benefits. Texas is a great 
Southern State, yet the commissioner of agriculture of that 
State urges us to defeat the bill because it will bring about, 
in his opinion, “the greatest unemployment in our history in 
the South.” 

A very able Member of the House from another southern 
cotton State stated on the floor of the House today in 
substance—“that if we pass this bill in its present form, it 
will bankrupt the South.” Members from California and 
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some other States claim that it would result in great injury 
to the cotton growers of California and some of the South- 
western States. Now, if the cotton farmers cannot be for 
this bill, I cannot see how any farmers could be for it. 

Another unusual situation confronts us; there is as much 
difference between the farm bill in the House and Senate as 
there is between day and night, yet administration leaders 
are in charge of both bills. If these two bodies pass the 
respective bills before them, they will then go to conference, 
made up of a small group of men from the House and 
Senate. They will rewrite the bill, and it will come back 
to the House and Senate in form of a conference report. No 
Member is wise enough to predict what form this farm legis- 
lation will take, if it is enacted into law. 

The administration has had more than 414 years in which 
to work out a permanent farm program, and yet it finds 
itself in all this confusion at the end of that time. Is the 
administration trying to play politics with the American 
farmer? Does it desire to have a bill that will be overturned 
by the courts and then blame the failure for the lack of 
farm relief on the courts? Is it their purpose to try to con- 
tinue in their efforts to control the votes of the farmers by 
regimentation and the hand-out of doles? If this is not 
the administration’s purpose, why do they turn down the 
program submitted by the great farm organizations, the 
spokesmen of the farmers and the real friends of the farmers 
and insist upon driving through a measure that has their 
active opposition? These leaders of the farmers have de- 
voted their lives in the study of the farm problems. Their 
opinions should carry great weight with the administration, 
as well as the Members of the House and Senate. 

STOP DUMPING FOREIGN FARM PRODUCTS 

Under the A. A. A. and our so-called Conservation Act we 

did create a scarcity in this country. We had millions of 
people that were hungry and cold. This administration 
forced through what is known as the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
giving to the President and his Secretary of State the power 
to enter into trade agreements with foreign countries. The 
Honorable Cordell Hull, who is Secretary of State, has been 
in charge of the negotiations in making these agreements, 
Secretary Hull is what I would call an old-time free-trade 
Democrat. Our Nation has entered into these agreements 
with 16 other nations, and there are now pending agree- 
ments with Great Britain and some other countries. These 
reciprocal-trade agreements reduce or cut out tariff protec- 
tion. 
Secretary Hull defends these treaties on the ground that 
they will promote the peace of the world. We have such a 
treaty with Japan, but it has not made her peaceful or 
peaceable. She has ruthlessly run over China and disre- 
garded the rights of this Nation and its citizens in China. 

Let us examine to see what effect these cut-outs and re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements have had on the farmers of this 
country. Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
on November 1, 1937, made his report to the President on 
matters affecting agriculture. On page 15 of his report is 
found this remarkable language: 

In the fiscal year 1937 our total agricultural exports had a value 
of $732,839,000, or 4 percent less than the fiscal year 1936. Because 
prices were higher, the reduction in volume amounted to 8 per- 
cent, and the total volume was the smallest in 60 years. On the 
other hand, our imports of agricultural products amounted in value 
to $1,538,324,000, or 35 percent more than the fiscal year 1936. 

Is not this a remarkable statement? Our exports of agri- 
cultural products for the fiscal year 1937 the smallest in 60 
years when we are the greatest agricultural country of the 
world. On the other hand, our imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts increased 35 percent over the fiscal year of 1936. In 
other words, for every dollar of farm products that Amer- 
ican farmers sold and shipped to foreign countries, the farm- 
ers of foreign countries sold and shipped to the United States 
more than $2—more than two for one. 

The reciprocal-trade agreements, by pulling down our pro- 
tective tariff walls, give preference to the cheap labor of 
foreign factories, as they do to foreign farmers. We have 
become an importing instead of an exporting nation. I can 
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appreciate the statements of our Democratic colleague from 
Florida when he points out the great injury that the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements have inflicted upon the fruit and 
vegetable growers of Florida. 

We list below a few of the multitude of agricultural prod- 
ucts that have been brought into this country during the 
past year in competition with American farmers, Our col- 
league the Honorable Roy Woopnurr, an earnest advocate of 
the cause of the farmers, used some of the same statistics. 
I consider them so important that I, too, am referring to 
them: 

Silent Sook a A Soe eh 


Pounds of meats, which included 62,000,000 pounds 
of pork and 85,000,000 pounds of beef 150, 000, 000 


OUTS C0 Db Rt Soe re eeu 15, 000, 000 
POUNCE ehe T8 66, 000, 000 
Pounds of dried and frozen eggs 10, 500, 000 
Pounds of wool 181, 000, 000 
Bushels of barley , 000, 000 
Bushels of corn 78. 000, 000 
Bushels of wheat 48, 000, 000 
Pounds of rice and rice products. 58, 467, 000 
Pounds of barley malt. 434, 000, 000 
Pounds of coconut oil (practically all used for butter 

A S a a vv ogee wie ae 319, 000, 000 


Pounds of palm oil (used in the manufacture of soap) 360, 000, 000 
Pounds of palm nuts and palm-nut kernels (used in 
in the manufacture of soap) 22 


Pounds of tung oil (used in paints) j 
Pounds of soybeans and soybean ol 119, 000, 000 


Pounds of forage-crop seeds 48,000, 000 
Pounds of peanut o — 45,000, 000 
Pounds of vegetables, common garden variety 551, 000, 000 


The bill before us includes only five crops—corn, cotton, 
rice, wheat, and tobacco. During the fiscal year of 1937 we 
brought in 78,000,000 bushels of corn. Corn dropped from 
$1.35 per bushel last spring to 35 cents at the present time, 
yet foreign corn continues to roll into the United States. 
Wheat prices have declined 50 percent, yet we brought in 
48,000,000 bushels of foreign wheat and it still continues to 
come in. This bill is designed to aid rice, yet in the last 
fiscal year there was brought into this country 58,467,000 
pounds of rice and rice products. Cotton and cotton products 
have dropped from around 20 cents a pound to about 5 cents 
a pound in many States and this bill is trying to do some- 
thing for cotton, yet there was brought into this country in 
the fiscal year 1937 some 201,000,000 pounds of cottonseed 
oil (substitute for butter and lard). 

It was claimed that if we repealed the eighteenth amend- 
ment we would use American fruits and American grains to 
make beer and liquors. It will be observed from this report 
that 434,000,000 pounds of barley malt and 17,000,000 bushels 
of barley were brought in to make beer, and in addition to 
that we brought in over 260,000,000 gallons of black-strap 
molasses out of which to make gin and other liquors. 

We brought in 551,000,000 pounds of vegetables in com- 
petition with Florida and other vegetable-producing sections 
of this country. We had a big corn and hay crop in this 
country, yet we brought in 428,000 head of live cattle and 
150,000,000 pounds of meats. These cattle and hogs should 
have been grown on American farms and consumed Ameri- 
can corn, oats, and other products. 

Yes; there should be a “cut out“ cut out the hogs, cattle, 
pork, lard, wool, corn, wheat, meat, fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
barley, rice, cottonseed oil, soybeans, potatoes, and other 
products that are being produced on foreign farms with 
cheap peon labor and shipped into this country. Let us give 
this American market to the American farmers and farms. 
If the American people are to be taxed to create good prices 
for farm products, give the American farmers the oppor- 
tunity to work and produce these commodities and receive 
the benefits. This policy would meet the approval of farm 
leaders, I am sure. If this administration would cut out 
these reciprocal-trade agreements and restore protection to 
the American farmers, then something substantial and per- 
manent would be done for them. 

It would require more than the 40,000,000 acres that the 
administration proposes to take out of production to pro- 
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duce the $1,538,324,000 of products of foreign farms that 
were shipped into this country during the fiscal year 1937. 
These foreign imports are on the increase. 

The American people consume perhaps 94 percent of all 
we produce, and only about 6 percent at most goes to foreign 
countries. Let us not exchange this 94 percent or more of 
American markets for the imaginary benefits of a 6 percent 
or less foreign market. 

I wonder how long it would take Kentucky to become 
Prosperous if she cut out her own farm products and then 
sent over to Indiana, Ohio, and Ilinois, and bought the 
supplies necessary to feed, clothe, and house the Kentucky 
people; or, to bring it down a little closer home, how long 
would it take a farmer to get rich if he cut out and destroyed 
the products of his own farm and put himself and his fam- 
ily out of work, and then bought his flour, meat, meal, and 
other products for the support of himself and family from 
his neighbor farmers? That is the identical thing this ad- 
ministration is doing. We have made these reciprocal-trade 
agreements with Japan and 15 other nations, and Japan 
and these other foreign countries are filling this country up 
with the products of their farms, factories, shops, mills, and 
mines. This administration is about to make a reciprocal- 
trade agreement with Great Britain and other countries, 
and among other things agrees to reduce the tariff on coal 
so that Great Britain can ship coal as well as other products 
of her shops, mills, and factories into the United States in 
competition with American capital, American mines, and 
other industries, and American workers. 

We are also about to complete a treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia. She is a great shoemaking nation. She has 
shipped into this country millions of pairs of shoes. When 
we lower the tariff with this reciprocal-trade agreement, she 
willship into this country many more million pairs of shoes. 
ABUNDANCE, PROSPERITY, AND HAPPINESS VERSUS SCARCITY AND MISERY 

The scarcity program of the administration, assumes that 
there is and will be a large surplus of products providing 
food and clothing for the people of this country, and there- 
fore, they propose in this measure to take 40,000,000 acres 
out of production. The fact is, it would require more than 
40,000,000 acres to produce the $1,538,324,000 of farm prod- 
ucts of foreign farmers that were shipped into this country 
during the fiscal year of 1937, according to report of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. These farm imports are on the in- 
crease. The American people consume approximately 94 
percent of all we produce, and only about 6 percent of it goes 
to foreign countries. Let us not exchange this 94 percent of 
the American market for the imaginary benefits of less than 
6 percent of foreign market. 

I wonder how long it would take Kentucky to become pros- 
perous if she cut out and destroyed her own farm commodi- 
ties and placed her farm workers on relief, and then sent 
to Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois and bought the supplies neces- 
sary to feed, clothe, and house her citizens, or bringing it 
down a little closer home, how long would it take a farmer 
to get rich if he cut out and destroyed the products of his 
own farm and put himself and family out of work and then 
bought his flour, meat, and other products to support his 
family from his neighbor farmer? That is the identical 
policy this administration is pursuing. 

Under the present administration policies we are not only 
cutting down our home markets for American farmers, but 
we have been destroying our world markets. Our Nation 
is the greatest food producing and the greatest industrial 
Nation of the world. Before we adopted the cut-out and 
reciprocal-trade agreements, the United States exported at 
least 8,500,000 bales of cotton, and in like proportion was 
exporting cattle, corn, hogs, wheat, and other farm prod- 
ucts, but since the cut-out and trade agreements were put 
into effect our export trade has greatly declined. In the 
fiscal year 1937 we only exported about 4,400,000 bales of 
cotton. We reduced our export of cotton almost 50 percent 
and, according to Secretary Wallace, the volume of our ex- 
port of farm products decreased 8 percent over 1936 and in 
the fiscal year 1937 our foreign exports were the least we 
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have had in 60 years. On the other hand, our imports for 
the fiscal year 1937 increased more than 35 percent over 
1936, and for the first time in the memory of man, we have 
been turned into an import instead of an export nation of 
farm products, and this is also true as to industrial products. 
. Under these policies as the American farmers were forced 
to cut down their acreage the foreign farmers increased 
theirs. During the last 4 years foreign production in cotton 
has increased from 10,000,000 bales to 20,000,000 bales. It 
can be seen as we cut out and cut down our acreage foreign 
farmers increase theirs. They are taking advantage of our 
unwise policies, so that they may sell food and clothing 
products to the American people. To the extent that for- 
eign farmers and foreign workers provide us with the 
products of agriculture to that extent do we take away the 
income and work of American farmers and American labor- 
ers and it is because of this policy that we have had millions 
on relief in the finest agricultural sections of the country. 

We must finally adopt a policy that will put the American 
farmers to work. If we take away their employment we 
force them on relief or to seek employment in the mines, 
mills, shops, factories, and on the railroads in competition 
with industrial workers, and at the same time greatly reduce 
their purchasing power. 

It requires several million workers and their families to 
cultivate and care for 40,000,000 acres of productive land. 
Are we willing to take their jobs away from them and force 
them on relief or force them to compete with workers of 
industry and add to the millions of unemployed in this coun- 
try as well as add to the burden of the taxpayers of the 
Nation? 

The President has reiterated time and again that about 
one-third of our population is underfed, poorly nourished, 
and poorly housed, Can anyone e these conditions 
being improved by scarcity? Scarcity means more scarcity, 
and it spells hunger, starvation, misery, unemployment, and 
doles. Consumption creates more consumption and means 
prosperity, peace, and happiness of the people. There can be 
no peace, happiness, and proserity with scarcity and regi- 
mentation. Other nations have tried these same policies but 
no nation has ever yet succeeded. Let the American 
farmers work, give them the American market, and if there 
is a surplus, and it is necessary to aid them in caring for 
this surplus, I am willing for us to help take care of that 
situation. It would cost the taxpayers must less than the 
policy of scarcity and regimentation that we are now fol- 
lowing. If we continue the present policy and continue to 
encourage foreign farmers to increase their production and 
permit them to ship their products produced by cheap peon 
labor into this country, the conditions of the farmers and 
farm workers will grow worse year by year. 

If it is a sound policy to tax the miners, railroad workers, 
and other industrial workers to pay people not to work, not 
to produce, then it would be equally sound to tax the 
American people to pay railroads, coal mines, factories, and 
mills and industrial workers not to work and not to produce. 
The average farmer and his family are not looking for a 
dole. They do not want charity. They merely want an 
opportunity to produce for themselves and to receive a fair 
compensation on their investment and for their labor. They 
know that we cannot destroy ourselves into prosperity. They 
merely want a fair and equal chance with other Americans 
and to be protected in their markets as industry and labor 
are protected. 

This administration should direct its policies toward a 
wider and greater distribution of products of the farm that 
provide food, clothing, and shelter for the people. The big 
problem in America today is not overproduction; it is under- 
consumption. We must think of the millions of Americans 
and the thousands in each of our congressional districts 
who are unemployed, hungry, and in dire need of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

A great commission established the fact that the A. A. A. 
took about a million farmers, farm tenants, and sharecrop- 
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pers off the farms on account of the cotton cut-out. They 
and their families represented about 5,000,000 people. Most 
of these people were forced onto relief and some were driven 
to the shops, mills, factories, and mines to compete with 
industrial workers. 

Under the policy that others and myself have been and 
are now advocating, unemployment will be reduced, neces- 
sary food, clothing, and shelter will be provided for these 
40,000,000 or more underprivileged American men, women, 
and children. Instead of creating by this policy of scarcity, 
additional millions of idle farmers, farm workers, and their 
families, we will increase purchasing power that will greatly 
add to the consumption of the products of industry, and 
thereby increase employment. 

With the proper cooperation among themselves and the 
Federal Government, the farmers can and will, by their 
courage, intelligence, and industry in the future as in the 
past, work out their destiny. 

NEW DEALERS ADMIT POLICIES HAVE FAILED 

The administration insisted that it had found the solu- 
tion for the farmer in its A. A. A. policy of regimentation and 
scarcity. The A. A. A. failed. We were urged in 1935 and 1936 
to pass the farm- conservation bill and the so-called sugar 
bill, authorizing the administration to expend 8500, 000,000 
to take care of agriculture. The administration was given 
dictatorial power over the farmers and farms of this coun- 
try. These measures were put into operation, yet we see a 
steady and heavy decline in the prices of farm commodities. 

Now the administration by its acts admits that its farm 
policies have failed and offers this bill before us to relieve 
agriculture. We might point out, however, that the farm 
bill in the House differs very widely from the farm bill in 
the Senate, yet administration leaders in the House and 
administration leaders in the Senate are in charge of these 
bills. Evidently the administration cannot agree among 
themselves. Now come the great farm organizations de- 
nouncing both bills, and many of the outstanding farm 
leaders in the House and Senate are vigorously fighting 
both bills, and even the Secretary of Agriculture asserts that 
the bills are inadequate and will be a disappointment to the 
American farmers; yet we are urged in a confused situa- 
tion like that to vote away the liberties of the American 
farmers and authorize the expenditure of $565,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, and I am wondering, outside of cotton 
growers, what group of farmers this measure will benefit. 

The cut-out as applied to cotton only applies to acres, not 
to bales or pounds. Under the Soil Conservation Act in 
1937 there was a cut-out of acres and a lot of money turned 
over to cotton producers, yet with the generous use of fer- 
tilizer and plenty of rain and sunshine, we have the biggest 
cotton crop in history; 18,500,000 bales. The carry-over 
amounts to 6,000,000 bales, making a total of 24,500,000 bales 
on hand. About 6,000,000 bales will be used in this country 
during the next year, and approximately 4,400,000 will be 
sold in foreign markets. Before we entered upon the cut- 
out spree and had the reciprocal-trade agreements, we had 
a foreign market of about 8,500,000 bales annually. 

Under this bill the acreage will produce 12,000,000 bales, 
so that our supply at the end of the 1938 crop year will be 
26,000,000 bales. It can be seen at once that we must set 
about to restore our world market for cotton and increase 
home consumption. This bill will surely prove to be a “gold 
brick” to cotton farmers. 

Now, as to tobacco; those producing 3,200 pounds or less 
will not come under the operation of this bill as to the cut- 
out. This bill is operative as to corn only in 10 States, and 
cannot apply until and unless there is a corn crop of more 
than 2,900,000,000 bushels. We have the largest corn crop 
this year that we have had in many years and it falls 500,- 
000,000 or more bushels short of 2,900,000,000 bushels. Now, 
how is this measure going to help the price of corn unless the 
Government loans the corn producers more per bushel for 
their corn than the corn will sell for, as it is doing on cotton 
today? This measure does not reach the corn growers out 
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of the so-called commercial corn area of 10 States. It does 
not apply to the corn grown in Kentucky and these other 37 
States in the Union. 

This bill can go into effect as to wheat only when we have 
1,100,000,000 bushels. The truth is our domestic consump- 
tion and exports are less than 700,000,000 bushels annually. 
Now, when can wheat possibly some within its provisions? 

Rice, one of the smallest agricultural crops of the Nation, 
comes within the provisions of this bill. You will observe, 
however, that there is no provision to help the dairy industry 
that produces milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy products. 
The dairy industry of this country amounts to $1,760,000,000, 
while corn is second with $1,518,411,000. Cotton lint and 
seed combined amount to $947,797,000 and wheat to $625,- 
338,000. Potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables amount to 
more than our tobacco and rice, and our poultry products 
amount to more than wheat. Tobacco amounts to $269,- 
061,000 and rice to $40,730,000. 

The dairy people strongly object to this bill because it pro- 
poses to take 40,000,000 acres of corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco out of cultivation and put these lands into 
grasses, legumes, and other soil-building crops. They say 
this 40,000,000 acres will produce a surplus of hay, grass, 
legumes, and that will mean more milk cows, more milk, 
butter, and cheese. The livestock growers object to the bill 
for the same reason. The friends of the dairy industry in 
Congress got through an amendment providing that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture cannot make any of these benefit pay- 
ments for these 40,000,000 acres that will be sown in grasses 
and legumes if the farmers use any part of this grass or 
legumes to feed cattle and produce any milk, butter, or cheese 
and sell any part of it. 

How many G-men and snoopers would it require to enforce 
this provision of this bill? The sheep and wool people have 
been forgotten, and so have the hog, cattle, and other stock 
raisers, and the producers of poultry and vegetables have 
likewise been lost in the shuffle, although these branches of 
industry amount to many times what rice amounts to. Lou- 
isiana, Texas, and one or two other States, however, had to 
be placated by putting rice in as one of the five farm prod- 
ucts to receive special consideration. 

The whole farm program of the New Deal has been one of 
partiality and favoritism, and this is made possible because 
the Secretary of Agriculture is given unlimited and dictatorial 
powers. I am interested in a bill that will give parity of 
price and cost of production to all of our farmers and to their 
products. I want to see the dairy producers, the stock 
raisers, the wool growers, the poultry people, and the fruit 
and vegetable growers secure a fair and equal opportunity in 
sharing in any farm program benefits with the producers 
of rice, cotton, wheat, and corn. They must pay taxes and 
help support this program, and they should have their just 
part of the benefits. Any other policy is not the true Ameri- 
can policy of equal opportunities for all and special privileges 
to none. That used to be the slogan of the Democratic Party, 
but the New Deal has long ago buried that slogan. Favorit- 
ism and partiality is now their slogan. 

BIG CORPORATION LAND OWNERS GET THE GRAVY 

There have been taken from the American people ap- 
proximately $2,000;000,000 by way of processing taxes and 
other taxes for the purpose of aiding the farmers under the 
so-called A. A. A., Conservation, and Sugar Control Acts. 

We frequently see the President photographed with some 
farmer in overalls giving the impression that the New Deal's 
paramount interest is in the little farmer. The record dis- 
closes, however, that the average small farmer of this 
country got some crumbs, a handshake, a smile, and a 
promise while the big land corporations got the money in- 
tended to relieve the farmer. 

Senator Lez, Democrat of Oklahoma, places some very in- 
teresting information in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under 
date of December 2, 1937. When the A. A. A. was passed 
in 1933 the sums allotted to the various corporations and 
farmers as benefits were kept secret. Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, who made these allotments, refused to disclose the 
names of persons receiving benefits under the Farm Act 
or the amounts. Finally, after a great deal of agitation, 
Congress passed an Act compelling the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to submit the names of those who had received 
benefits of $10,000 or more. On April 4, 1936, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture submitted the names of rice producers 
receiving these farm benefits and from this report we find 
that there were nine rice producers in Louisiana that received 
the following sums: $59,285.01; $54,453.81; $41,593.04; 
$31,511.27; $31,202.48; $27,820.22; $24,489.60; $28,261.20. 
One rice producer in Arkansas received $50,983.77. Seven 
rice producers in Texas received sums ranging from $26,- 
896.94 to $45,870.62. In the State of California four rice 
producers received sums ranging from $31,138.50 to $63,768.75. 

It can be seen from this report that the small number of 
rice producers in four States received an average of approxi- 
mately $40,000 of these farm benefits. Practically all of 
them were big corporations. One concern in Florida re- 
ceived $41,454 for not raising tobacco. We have pointed out 
the big sums received by the big rice corporations in Louisi- 
ana for not producing rice. 

Louisiana also fared well for not producing sugar. 
Seventy-four corporations and other big concerns in Louisi- 
ana received $3,466,094.26. Each one of these 74 big concerns 
received on an average nearly $50,000 each in the State of 
Louisiana not to produce sugar. These amounts range from 
a little above $10,000 to $256,010.56. Other concerns re- 
ceived $170,676.16, $181,523.11, $197,333.49. This does not in- 
clude those who received benefits of $10,000 and less, 

In the island of Puerto Rico, 28 concerns, mostly big 
rations or big plantation owners, received $931,161.16 in 
farm benefits not tọ produce sugar. This is an average of 
approximately 833.250 for each one of these big concerns. 
One other big corporation producing sugar in Puerto Rico 
was paid $961,064 not to produce sugar. A big cotton con- 
cern in Arkansas was paid $140,000, another was paid $115,- 
700, and yet another was paid $80,000, not to produce cotton. 
A big company in Mississippi was paid $91,200, another com- 
pany was paid $123,747, not to produce cotton; and one of 
the amazing features about this report is that the State 
Penitentiary of Mississippi was paid $43,200, and a penal 
institution of Arkansas was paid $25,000, out of these benefits, 
not to produce cotton. 

Under the corn-hog contracts one California corporation 
was paid $157,020, a New Jersey company was paid $45,- 
194.38, not to raise hogs. Large payments were made to 
other corn-hog, wheat, and cotton growers. These large 
sums were not paid to the men in overalls. They were paid 
to the big concerns—the owners and operators who do not 
wear overalls. They are able to maintain lobbies here in 
Washington to take care of their interests. 

According to the report submitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on April 4, 1936, there was paid to 26 sugar-beet 
operators in California and one in Colorado, the sum of 
$779,414.28. That was an average of approximately $30,000 
for each one of these beet-sugar operators, paying them not 
to grow sugar beets. Each and every one of these was a 
big corporation or some big concern. These payments 
ranged: from $10,967.80 to $65,505.25. According to report 
submitted on May 20, 1937, by the Secretary of Agriculture 
there were paid under the present agricultural-conservation 
program, approximately $372,000 to 20 firms or persons, an 
average of approximately $18,600 for each of these. The 
Delta Pine & Land Co. of Mississippi received $60,388.06; 
the State penitentiary of Mississippi received $37,488.40; the 
Arizona Citrus Land Co., $47,682.47; the Maricopa Reservoir 
& Power Co. received $19,269.90. These corporations and 
other firms and persons were paid these large sums of money 
not to produce. In the report on the agricultural-conserva- 
tion program submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
September 9, 1937, we find large sums being paid to various 
corporations, insurance companies, power concerns, etc., not 
to produce, For instance, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
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ciety of the United States was paid $53,976; the United States 
Sugar Corporation of Florida was paid $80,821.92; Chapman 
Ranch of Texas was paid $32,052.65 not to produce. Of 
course, this report only covers those receiving $10,000 or 
more. 

The average farmer has been receiving either a few crumbs 
or nothing, while the big corporations and owners of the 
great plantations have gobbled up the real money. Now, 
under the present bill there may be distributed under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of Agriculture $565,000,000 annually. 
How will it be distributed? Who will get the money? We 
can only judge the future by the past. I am satisfied that 
for each dollar of benefits that comes to the small farmers 
of my section of Kentucky, as well as the Nation generally, 
they will pay in concealed taxes to maintain this program 
and the waste of this administration at least $10. We pro- 
duce no cotton, no rice, no sugar, very little wheat, very 
little tobacco in my district, and only about one-fourth of 
the corn consumed by the people of my district. This meas- 
ure will cost the consumers of my district millions of dollars. 
It will cost the farmers in increased taxes and in the in- 
creased prices that they would be required to pay for cotton 
goods, rice, sugar, flour, and other commodities many times 
the small benefits that only a few of them would receive. 
Furthermore, farmers of my district, as I have been advised, 
are unwilling to be deceived longer by these political subter- 
fuges, and are unwilling to pay this heavy tribute to the 
sugar, cotton, and rice producers of the Nation, and are un- 
willing to surrender their liberties and place themselves un- 
der the heel of some bureaucrat here in Washington. 

From reports received throughout the Nation, there can 
be no doubt but what a lot of these so-called farm benefits 
are being used and have been used for political purposes. 
Partiality and favoritism are seen on hand. 

I am very much interested in a program that will bring 
lasting and substantial benefits to the average farmer of 
this country. It is the average small farmer and his family 
that really need help, and if we fail to reach these millions 
of small farmers, our efforts in developing this farm program 
will be a failure. 

AMERICAN FARMERS DESIRE TO BE FREE—OPPOSE REGIMENTATION 

Every farm proposal that has been brought out under this 
administration has sought to take away the freedom of the 
American farmer. The American people gave generously of 
their blood and fortunes to establish in this country a de- 
mocracy. They desired above all freedom for themselves 
and their posterity. No group during the Revolution or 
other wars of this country have rendered more glorious or 
patriotic service than the farmers and their sons. In fact, 
the farmers were the backbone of the American Revolution. 
I am sure that the farmers of my district do not desire to 
surrender this priceless privilege. They will not give up 
their birthright as free men and free women, like Esau of 
old, for a mere promise of a mess of pottage. They are, I 
am sure, unwilling to place themselves and their farms in 
the hands of a few bureaucrats in Washington who are given 
the right under this bill to tell them when to sow, what to 
sow, how much to sow, when to reap, when to sell, and how 
much to sell; and if they should fail to obey these com- 
mands, then, under this measure, they would be subject to 
indictment and prosecution in the United States courts and 
to other penalties. 

In Russia, Germany, and Italy, as well as other countries 
ruled by dictators and bureaucrats, the farms and farmers 
are subject to the will of a dictator, yet the condition of the 
farmers in those countries is immeasurably worse than it is 
in this country. 

If the provisions of this bill should be literally carried out, 
it would require 50,000 G-men and snoopers. Every farm 
and farmer would be under the heel and subject to the beck 
and call of one man and his subordinates. Is there any one 
man in the United States wise enough to conduct the affairs 
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of each and every one of the nearly 7,000,000 farmers of this 
country? 

Secretary Wallace and this administration desire the 
farmers and their families to be subject to their control. 
We have seen partiality, favoritism, and politics on every 
hand. This is the inevitable result where the people of any 
country place themselves in the hands of bureaucrats, men 
who were not elected by the people and who could not be 
elected. 

Under the soil conservation program, for the last year 
there was spent by the administration as overhead more 
than $40,000,000. This went to pay the high salaries and 
expenses of the great army of officeholders operating under 
that program. Now, I strongly favor a national conserva- 
tion program. I am deeply interested in building up the 
soil of this country and in preserving our other natural 
resources, and I strongly favor the Federal Government tak- 
ing an active hand in encouraging and helping such a pro- 
gram. This can be done, however, without placing all of 
the farms and farmers of this country under the control of 
one man and it can be done without producing a scarcity 
and without turning our markets over to foreign farmers. 

There is no group as a group in this country that possesses 
more “hoss” sense, more industry, and more patriotism than 
the American farmers. They understand their farm prob- 
lems better than we do; they are just as patriotic as any 
other group; they love their country just as much as you and 
I; and if given an opportunity and with proper encourage- 
ment and reasonable assistance, and if given the protection 
we give industry and the workers of industry, they will come 
through gloriously. 

LET AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS COOPERATE FOR PEACE AND PLENTY 

The administration for more than 4 years insisted that 
we could tax and squander ourselves into prosperity. With 
that attitude in mind, every session of Congress was called 
upon to vote new and increased taxes, and the annual rev- 
enues collected have increased more than 200 percent. All 
this money was spent and billions were borrowed, and the 
obligations of the Government were increased more than 
$20,000,000,000. It was also urged by the administration that 
we could bring about good times by destroying the products 
of our farms and creating a scarcity, and we could also 
improve our condition by entering into trade agreements 
with foreign countries by means of which foreign farms and 
foreign factories have filled our country with their products. 
With all of this, extraordinary powers were granted to the 
President. Agriculture, labor, and industry were regimented. 

Present economic conditions in this country prove the fal- 
lacy of these policies. The President, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, and even Secretary Wallace now are urging 
that some of these tax measures were unwise and they must 
be repealed in order to give business an opportunity to carry 
on in this country. However, up to this time, nothing has 
been done about it. We must face the facts. The Govern- 
ment can provide only a small percentage of our population 
with jobs. If our country is to be prosperous, employment 
must be provided by the farms, factories, mills, shops, and 
mines of the Nation. Industry depends upon agriculture and 
agriculture depends upon industry and commerce depends 
upon both of these. They must work together. These great 
enterprises need encouragement. They should be put on an 
equal footing as nearly as can be. Industry and labor should 
not be pulled down but the farmers helped up. They should 
not be either taxed to death or harassed into bankruptcy. 

I shall be glad to cooperate with the other Members of 
Congress and with the administration in working out a 
program that will set the wheels of industry turning, pro- 
vide employment for the workers, give relief to those 
engaged in agriculture, and increase the purchasing power 
of the people of the Nation. Let us work out a plan that 
will give to the American people more food, clothing, and 
shelter, and better food, clothing, and shelter. Let us pro- 
mote a policy of plenty rather than scarcity, and kindly 
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cooperation rather than class hatred. We have a great 
Nation of intelligent citizens, with unlimited resources. 
These resources should be brought into line for use of the 
people. X 

I am hopeful that this bill will be amended so as to 
preserve the liberties of the American farmer and insure 
to him and his family their fair share of the Nation’s 
income. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“cotton.” 

Mr. Chairman, I strike out the word “cotton” for the 
purpose of discussing the cotton situation from the point 
of view of one who comes from New York or any other 
State in the Union except the cotton States of the South. 

I am not concerned whether this bill, if it passes, turns 
California into a Republican State. I am concerned with 
the prosperity of the country. If I could be assured that 
this bill would bring prosperity to the Southland, to the 
southern cotton States, I would vote for the bill. 

I can say things that you Members from the South can- 
not say, for political reasons. I believe that the Southland, 
particularly the cotton States of the South, face a serious 
economic crisis, perhaps the most serious economic crisis 
they have been confronted with since the Civil War. 

Cotton is now selling at 7.9 cents. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Sumners] brought in a little politics in his 
remarks and talked about the price of cotton the last 
year of the Hoover administration. I would remind the 
House and the country that between the years 1920 and 
1930, under Republican administrations, the price of cot- 
ton averaged 1744 cents. Today, after 5 years of New Deal 
experiments, wand waving, magical schemes, and Houdinis 
in the White House and the Department of Agriculture, 
cotton has gone down to less than 8 cents, actually less than 
the cost of production in many of the Southern States. 
According to the Agricultural Year Book, the average cost 
of production of cotton is 8.1 cents. Therefore, there must 
be something wrong in all these legislative efforts to con- 
trol cotton and reduce production. The cotton growers 
are engaged in a dance of death with these magicians and 
wand wavers in the Department of Agriculture. 

There must be something “rotten in the state of Den- 
mark” and with the cotton-restriction plans of the New 
Deal. We have lost one-half of our cotton export trade. 
We have lost 3,000,000 bales of export cotton annually. 
We used to average, under Republican administrations, an 
export of 8,000,000 bales annually. By this sort of control, 
regimentation, and bureaucracy, and the type of legislation 
we have been passing year after year, if it had worked out, 
then we would not have much to say; but after 5 years of 
failures, things getting worse and worse, cotton going down 
and down, and losing our cotton export trade, it is time we 
revised our plans. It is time we tried to save our world 
markets for our surplus cotton. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I cannot yield. 

As we lose these 3,000,000 bales of cotton export, along 
come Brazil, Egypt, China, Soviet Russia, and now Abys- 
sinia, and not only sell 3,000,000 additional bales on the 
world market that belong rightfully to us, but this year 
alone they propose to increase their acreage about 5,000,000 
bales, which will again reduce the existing American cotton 
export market. 

I am concerned with the welfare of the country—not just 
with the Southern States. If you want to commit economic 
suicide, that is your privilege. If you want to throw away 
your foreign farm markets, again that is your privilege; but, 
as one who believes in the best interests of the country and 
wants to see the Nation prosper, I know that if you have 
economic chaos in the South the whole Nation will suffer. 
We ought to revise the unsound experiments and find out 
what is wrong. I have listened to Members from the cotton 
States one after the other rise and say this bill will not do 
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any good. If it will not do any good, let us legislate along 
sound lines and bring back our cotton export trade and help 
the American people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to prefer a unani- 
mous-consent request. We have been discussing this bill 
since a week ago yesterday, and we have talked about cotton 
half the time. It is an endless subject, and I love to talk 
about it, but the committee certainly would like to get through 
with this, one of these days. I wonder if I could not make 
a request that all debate on this part, referring to cotton, 
with the exception of the motion to strike out the substitute 
and the motion to strike out, be limited to 30 minutes. I 
make that request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this part, with the exception 
of the motion to strike out the entire section, be limited to 
30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, we have 
not had any time on this side. 

Mr. JONES. I will make it 40 minutes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I shall not object if the 
gentleman will see that I get 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I will see that the gentleman gets some time. 
I could not assure him 15 minutes even though this debate 
continued all the afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Honss: On page 63, line 16, at the 
end of section 358, change the period to a semicolon and add: 
“Provided, however, That marketing quotas for cotton for the year 
1938 shall be announced by the Secretary within 10 days after this 
act shall have become a law, and within 30 days thereafter the Sec- 
re’ shall conduct a referendum of all farmers who may be 
subject to such quotas to determine whether they favor or oppose 
such quotas. If more than one-third of the farmers voting in the 
referendum oppose such quotas, the Secretary shall, within 30 days 
after the referendum, announce the result of the referendum, and 
upon such announcement the quotas shall become ineffective.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understood that a reserva- 
tion of objection was made before the Clerk read the amend- 
ment, not an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that objection 
was made. The Chair heard objection made. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to present that request again, 
for I believe it was a reservation of objection rather than an 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on the pending part of the bill 
with the exception of the motion to strike out and the substi- 
tute be limited to 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I have an amendment which means life or death to 
California, and I would like to be assured of an opportunity 
to be heard on the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Iam perfectly willing for the Chair to recog- 
nize the gentleman. I think the gentleman should be 
recognized. He has been trying to get recognition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, there are some of us who have sat here 
throughout the week of which the gentleman from Texas 
spoke, and we might have an amendment that would be more 
appropriate near the end. For that reason I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to invoke the rule 
limiting debate to 5 minutes for and 5 minutes against each 
amendment. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the same 
in purpose as the one that was voted down a while ago. 
The first amendment applied to the acreage allotment, 
whereas this amendment relates to marketing quotas. Both 
would have the effect of putting the 1938 cotton crop under 
the infiuence of this bill. I presume, therefore, that the 
sentiment of the House will be the same; but I insist that if 
this conference of doctors who have been called to the bed- 
side of this very sick patient have brought in a prescription, 
the patient should not be required to wait until year after 
next to take it, but that the medicine should be taken imme- 
diately. If this amendment be adopted it will place the 
marketing quotas in effect on the 1938 cotton crop. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the marketing quota for cotton 
under this bill? 

Mr. HOBBS. The marketing quota for cotton is to be 
fixed and announced by the Secretary of Agriculture if and 
when he determines that the total supply of cotton as of 
August 1 exceeds by more than 15 percent the normal supply. 

Mr. LUCAS. How many bales of cotton must there be 
before marketing quotas go into effect? 

Mr. HOBBS. Fifteen percent more than the normal sup- 
ply, which is normal domestic consumption, plus estimated 
exports, plus 40 percent. 

Mr. LUCAS. How many million bales? 

Mr. HOBBS. Twenty-one million bales are allowed in this 
act. 

Mr. LUCAS. How many times during the last 10 years has 
the South, or all the cotton States together, had as their total 
supply 21,000,000 bales on hand? 

Mr. HOBBS. Not very often. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the gentleman know how many times? 

Mr. HOBBS. No. I am perfectly convinced that there 
never has been anything like the situation that now confronts 
us, with more than 24,500,000 bales as the total supply at this 
time 


Mr. LUCAS. Is there anything in this bill which tells the 
people or the country what we are going to do with the surplus 
cotton between what we consume plus export and what the 
marketing quota is going to be? 

Mr. HOBBS. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, does the gentleman agree 
with me that if these marketing quotas on corn, wheat, and 
cotton remain as they are it will be impossible for the 
Government to finance the surplus before quotas become 
effective? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that it was his judgment if the bill passes as now advocated 
by the committee that it would bankrupt the country? 

Mr. HOBBS. I think it would eventually bankrupt the 
Cotton Belt. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is enough. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. No; I offer an amend- 
ment to the section. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I am rather disturbed in 
regard to the tobacco situation in the Connecticut Valley. 
That is the only crop covered by this farm bill that affects 
western Massachusetts today. That industry employs thou- 
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sands of men in the western part of Massachusetts in con- 
nection with the growing of tobacco. If the acreage is cut 
down 20 percent, then, as I see it, 20 percent of the labor 
will be thrown out of employment, making a serious situ- 
ation throughout the summer and fall. 

What is the situation in western Massachusetts today? 
May I read an editorial taken from the Sunday Republican, 
which claims to be an independent paper but is supposed to 
have New Deal leanings? This editorial appeared day before 
yesterday, in which it is stated: 

Springfield’s welfare load is increasing so rapidly as to be of the 
cer concern. ta all persons connected with the city’s finances 

nt. Since the ist of July Berra 1,000 cases have 
fash added to the outside relief rolls, including those receiving 
mother’s aid. Since the Ist of October the number of welfare 
ogee saath hecprincramg DRE DOCO EROATEN RIST te EO Sa S 

a year ago, and today the figure is nearly 500 larger, the most 
since May 1, 1936. 

The editorial goes on to say that Springfield is better off 
than most of the industrial cities of Massachusetts. How- 
ever, the editor further states: 

A high official of the State W. P. A. this week predicted that 
this winter would be the worst, from the point of employment 
and relief conditions, that Massachusetts has yet faced. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I must make a 
point of order, but the gentleman is not discussing this 
particular bill. 

Mr. CLASON. I appreciate that, but I have been sitting 
here listening for a long time. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will wait until we 
finish consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CLASON. This has to do with allotments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, the last part of this edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

Later he (this W. P. A. official) recapitulated and said that con- 
ditions already are more serious than he has ever known. 


That is the condition which exists in western Massachusetts 
where we have a large acreage devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco. If this condition prevails in Springfield, with its 
diversified industries, I would like to know from the com- 
mittee what is going to be done to take care of the 20 percent 
of the laborers on the farms in the Connecticut Valley when 
the bill goes into effect? There is not going to be room for 
them in the cities and something has to be done in regard 
to relief. This means, in my opinion, that throughout the 
country over a million people will be put on the relief rolls 
and it means further additional W. P. A. appropriations. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe that is a phase which has not yet 
been taken up seriously in the discussion of this bill. I 
would like to know how the States are going to be reimbursed 
by the Federal Government when the Federal Government, 
through this bill, puts so many of our farmers out of busi- 
ness. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture has 
suggested that we ought to confine our remarks to the pend- 
ing amendment and, I think, perhaps he is right. However, 
as a former district attorney, I am considerably worried with 
reference to the penalty provisions of this bill. We have 
five different crops and the only farmer who will be a crim- 
inal when this act becomes law is the tobacco farmer, 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: Page 62, line 
22, at the end of line 22, add the following language: 
however, That in view of the abnormal and excessive 1 IY 2 
cotton available on December 1, 1937, the shall wi 
30 days after the enactment of this act establish marketing Caa 
for the cotton crop to be planted and harvested in the year 1938.” 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I think that is the same 
amendment that was heretofore offered and I will reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the amendment is offered to a different section 
of the bill than the amendment proposed by other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, it has practically the same 
effect as the previous two amendments. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. It comes under the mar- 
keting quota section. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I will not invoke a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it is quite 
evident from the discussion that has taken place so far 
today with reference to the cotton section that nothing is be- 
ing done in this legislation to give relief to cotton so far as the 
1937 and 1938 crops are concerned. The amendment which 
I have just offered makes it mandatory upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture within 30 days after the passage of this act 
to establish marketing quotas for cotton. 

Let us see what the cotton situation actually is today. We 
have a supply on hand of more than 24,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton. The domestic and export requirements will only take 
care of 12,000,000 bales, which means a surplus at the end of 
the coming year of more than 12,000,000 bales of cotton. If 
we produce from twelve to fifteen million bales on the reduced 
acreage next year, we will go into 1939 with from 24,000,000 
to 30,000,000 bales of cotton on hand. 

If the cotton farmer is to have relief, then this plan, if 
you believe in it, should go into effect just as rapidly as 
possible because if you do not raise the price which the cot- 
ton farmer is to receive, then you have accomplished nothing 
but disaster so far as he is concerned by the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The gentleman used the words “relief 
of the cotton farmer.” In what way would putting a quota 
into effect relieve the cotton farmer? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I think if we put the 
quota into effect it would limit the amount which could be 
sold. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would mean only that he could not 
sell that much cotton, and it would still be over the market. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I may say to the gentle- 
man it would not exactly do that because there is no limita- 
tion on what a farmer can sell of his cotton produced on 
the allocated acreage. The quota provision and the market- 
ing provision apply only to the cotton which is produced on 
the acres over and above the acreage allotted to the farmer 
by the Secretary. My next amendment will seek to put a 
marketing quota on the cotton produced on the allocated 
acreage, just as it is in the bill for wheat and corn. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the quotas on cotton or any other 
product have nothing to do with the acreage. They do not 
control the acreage in any way. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. Under the Soil Conservation Act, however, 
the Secretary allocates the acreage of cotton, wheat, corn, 
rice, and all of these other commodities. In order for the 
farmer to receive the benefit payments he must comply with 
the allocation given him by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to in order to give 
the relief desired by the cotton producers. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is practically the same 
amendment that has been voted down by the Committee 
twice heretofore in a little different form. 

Here is the curious thing to me: I have a high regard for 
my genial friend the gentleman from Minnesota; but, as I 
recall it, he voted yesterday to strike out the control provi- 
sions on wheat in his area. I wonder why the gentleman 
now wants to clamp down the control provisions on cotton 
all of a sudden. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman knows I 
have been consistent in my position in our Committee on 
Agriculture. I have opposed compulsory control on cotton 
and on all the other commodities. 

Mr. JONES. I am just wondering why the gentleman 
wants to hurry up the control at this particular time. This 
does not seem quite consistent to me. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Let me say this 

Mr. JONES. I will yield for an explanation. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I love the chairman, as 
he knows. If this bill is going to do any good for agricul- 
ture, which is now suffering, it should certainly go into 
immediate operation in order to help the farmer. 

Mr. JONES. Is not the gentleman, however, really just 
trying to complicate this provision so there will be stronger 
support for a motion to strike it out? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. No; the gentleman is in 
error. I want to help the bill. I voted with the gentleman 
yesterday. 

Mr. JONES. I concede the gentleman’s good faith. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment., : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: Beginning 
on page 62, line 25, and ending on page 63, line 1, strike out the 
following language: “or the actual production, whichever is the 
greater.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, at the 
present time this section is written so any farmer may sell 
or market all of the cotton produced upon the allocated 
acreage. The purpose of my amendment is to give each of 
such farmers a marketing quota limiting the amount of 
cotton he may sell over and above normal production. This 
is similar to the provisions now in effect on corn and wheat 
in the appropriate sections of the bill. 

The reason I am doing this is to try to bring about some 
uniformity and keep the record straight for the production 
control program. You will find that if there is no marketing 
quota for cotton a large percentage of the cotton farmers will 
use their allocated acreage and will double up on their use of 
fertilizer so as to increase production from 170 pounds 
per acre to possibly 250 pounds per acre. Unless this amend- 
ment is adopted the entire program will break down, be- 
cause each cotton farmer may dispose of his entire pro- 
duction of cotton upon the allocated acreage without pen- 
alty or restriction. 

Some have told me there would be no danger of the cotton 
farmers using more fertilizer. In thinking this matter over 
I thought I would look up the record in connection with the 
debate on the Bankhead Act to see why it was necessary at 
that time to have compulsory control for cotton, both pro- 
duction control and market control. I found that our dis- 
tinguished Speaker [Mr. BANKHEAD] at that time stated the 
farmer would not cooperate. I now quote from page 4635 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 15, 1934, the Seventy- 
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third Congress, where our distinguished Speaker stated as 
follows: 

One of the reasons why the farmers have not been able to coop- 
erate and get results heretofore is that when we have made these 
efforts to reduce one man’s neighbor says that he is going to 
reduce his acreage, and the other man says, “Now is my chance. 
I will get in and make a killing.” 

That is the truth about it. Why do we say we cannot 
control them? The evidence shows that all over the Cotton 
Belt fertilizer sales, as compared with last year, have in- 
creased more than 100 percent. In some sections of the 
country they have increased as high as 300 percent. I had 
the figures here somewhere, but I have mislaid them. 

These figures were later inserted, and they show that from 
1933 to 1934 there was an increase in the sale of fertilizer 
from 466,000 tons to 918,000 tons in the cotton States. 

Unless you have some restriction upon the marketing of 
cotton which permits the farmer to sell his normal pro- 
duction, and then requires him to put his surplus produc- 
tion into the so-called every-normal granary, you are going 
to have difficulty. This is why I am offering my amend- 
ment, in good faith, to let you who represent the cotton 
sections vote on whether or not you want to have really 
effective control in order to aid the cotton farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota Mr. ANDRESEN].,. 

The amendment was rejected. N 71 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GEARHART 


sec. 355 (a), strike out all of said a 
word “The”, in line 4, and ending with the period on line 13, and 
insert: 


“The national acreage allotment for cotton for each year shall 
be apportioned by the Secretary among the several States on the 
basis of the acreage and acreage devoted to the production 
of cotton during the calendar year immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the national acreage allotment is deter- 
mined (plus, in applicable years, the acreage diverted under 
previous agricultural conservation and adjustmen programs) 
with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions and trends in 


acreage during the applicable period.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago 
I rose to point out the inequalities, the unfairness, and the 
lack of justice which characterize this bill. I pointed out 
that when 1 acre is taken out of production in California, 
California is compelled to sacrifice 580 pounds; that when 1 
acre is taken out of production in Texas the people of that 
State will be required to sacrifice only 191 pounds for that 
acre. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. GEARHART. No; I am sorry. I cannot spare the 
time. 

A few moments later the distinguished Texan, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, rose to point out that this 
formula worked in our favor also, because that, for every 
acre left in production in California, California would be 
able to raise 580 pounds and that, for every acre left in 
production in Texas, Texas could only raise 191 pounds. 
This is no answer. This merely emphasizes another cruel 
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inequality because under this hated, iniquitous reduction 
formula, California is reduced 61 percent of her acres and 
Texas is reduced only 12 percent of her acres. 

Now, there is a fair way to bring about reduction in the 
United States. If it is desirable that we reduce our national 
acreage allotment from 33,736,000 acres down to 28,000,000, 
as advocated by the Department of Agriculture, that objec- 
tive can be accomplished by each cotton-producing area 
reducing its acreage 17 percent, sacrificing production area 
equally. If you adopt my amendment that is exactly what 
will happen throughout the United States; and in asking 
you to accept a fair, equal reduction in every cotton-raising 
area in the United States of 17 percent, I ask you to deal 
fairly with yourselves as well as with others who live in 
the newer areas out in the West. 

If I were a Mississippian I would rise in protest and de- 
nunciation of this bill, just as I have risen to protest against 
it and to denounce it as a Californian. Why? For every 
acre that is taken out of production in Mississippi, Mis- 
sissippians will be required to sacrifice 328 pounds. Why 
should Mississippi be thus treated as against her sister State 
of Texas, which will only reduce by the insignificant pound- 
age of 191? If I had the time I would go down the line and 
give the figures applying to every Southern State, leaving 
out of consideration California entirely, and I would point 
out and convince you beyond the peradventure of doubt 
that every State in the old Cotton Belt is being discriminated 
against, is being dealt with unjustly, is being treated un- 
fairly by this proposal to reduce acreage on a 5-year his- 
torical basis as required by and defined in section 355 (a) of 
this iniquitous, this abominable, this utterly indefensible 
measure. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, if there is one State that is 
really favored by the provisions here, it is California, because 
while the other States were reducing from 1933 to 1937, Cali- 
fornia increased from 200,000 to 700,000 in her production. 

Mr. GEARHART. At an expenditure of $50 per acre in 
preparing our land. 

Mr. JONES. We give her one half of what they have been 
growing just 2 years. In other words, California is increased 
above the 5-year average, while all the other States are 
decreased. 


Mr. GEARHART. Under this absurdly unjust measure 
the State of Arkansas will be permitted to increase her acre- 
age by 33,000. Every other State reduces but no State as 
much as one-third as many acres as California will be called 
upon to forego cultivating. My figures are Department of 
Agriculture figures. 

Mr, JONES. No; there has not been any increase in any 
one of the Southern States and the gentleman’s figures are 
entirely wrong on Texas. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
ferred by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GEARHART) there were—ayes 29, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 62, line 4, strike out all of subsection (f). 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, it is pretty difficult for me 
to understand what this subsection means. I think it is prob- 
ably entirely a matter of what construction will be placed 
upon it by the Department of Agriculture, but in order that 
the Recorp may show how it is to be construed in the opin- 
ion of the Committee on Agriculture, I ask the chairman of 
that committee if it is not true that this subsection applies 
particularly to benefits payable under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act rather than to the quota provi- 
sions of this portion of the bill? 
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Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, there is a similar provision 
which applies to the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. This applies to the quota provisions, and it is 
applicable only where a man is given a certain allotment 
and decides not to grow that amount. For instance, if he 
were given 40 acres allotment and grew only 1 acre, you 
would not want to make the payments to him, you would 
not want him to have all the advantages, and you simply 
give him the advantage of 25 percent above what his actual 
acreage is. 

Mr. TARVER. That is the very point stated in a different 
way. We will say that two farmers have farm acreage 
allotments of 100 acres. One plants 80 acres and the other 
50. The program as now carried on authorizes payment for 
reductions from 20 to 50 percent. According to this subsec- 
tion, as I understand it, the man who plants 80 acres of his 
100-acre allotment would receive a greater soil-conservation 
benefit than the man who cuts down from his 100-acre allot- 
ment to 50 acres. Is that right? 

Mr. JONES. No; that is not correct, because the other 
man would not cut to that extent, but there is a possibility, 
of course, of a man who does not cut as much getting 
greater benefits. On the other hand the man who cuts 
most gets the greatest percentage of benefits. He gets 25 
percent. 

Mr. TARVER. I can see no reason—and farmers in my 
district who are interested have written me expressing the 
viewpoint that I entertain—for penalizing the man who cuts 
down more drastically than his neighbor and paying his 
neighbor who does not cut down to the percentage he does 
in his cultivation and production of cotton a greater per- 
centage of benefits. 

Mr. JONES. This gives him a premium of not to exceed 
25 percent if he cuts below. 

Mr. TARVER. If he has 100 acres allotment and cuts ta 
50, he is given 25 percent, or a possible acreage of 6215, and 
the man who cuts from 100 to 80 gets the full amount of his 
100-acre allotment in the consideration of benefits to be 
allocated under the soil-conservation program; and that is 
a thing that I say is not fair—to penalize a man who is will- 
ing to go further in the reduction of his cotton acreage than 
his neighbor, who gets a larger percentage of benefits. If I 
have misunderstood the meaning of this subsection, well 
and good. As I say, it is difficult for me to understand, and 
it may be my fault. I think it is altogether a matter of 
construction by the Department, as so many provisions of 
this bill will be, and there is nothing clear about it. If the 
Chairman can clarify the meaning of this subsection, I shall 
appreciate his undertaking to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at the end of my statement, not exceeding 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was put in 
to take care of this kind of a situation. There is no use 
of comparing people particularly. Let us take one man who 
has 100 acres who is allotted 60 acres. He decides that he 
is going to grow some other commodities that year, and he 
only wants to grow 30 acres of cotton. You cannot give 
the man his full acreage allotment because he might grow 
only 1 acre and still claim 100-percent premium. You have 
to put a small limit on it; and so we say that if he cuts to 
30 acres, we will give him the benefit of 40 acres, a little 
additional above what he plants—not enough to run the 
thing wild. Suppose in the particular instance the man is 
given an allotment of 60 acres, and says, “I can get all of 
my benefits if I do not produce cotton at p opel reese 


things.” That would not be fair, and so it is 
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give the fellow who produces actually more than he has 
agreed to a limit on the advantages. 

Mr. TARVER. Is not the object of the program to reduce 
cotton production? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir. 

Mr. TARVER. Should not the man who reduces most 
receive the most benefits? 

Mr. JONES. The primary object is to conserve the na- 

tional soil resources of America, with some incidental con- 
trol of production, and even in emergency situations not to 
control production—there is no element of production con- 
trol anywhere in this bill. A man can grow all the cotton 
he wants to. We only regulate marketing in commerce. 
That is all. I wish the gentleman would quit calling it that, 
because I do not want this Recorp to be filled with misap- 
prehension. 
+ Mr. TARVER. The reason I called it that is the fact 
that in the admirable report of the gentleman’s committee on 
the first page it says that the necessity for this legislation 
is brought about by a surplus of agricultural products. 

Mr. JONES. That is it. 

Mr. TARVER. And thereby indicates that the purpose of 
the bill is to regulate agricultural surpluses. 

Mr. JONES. Well, that is a different thing. This is not 
an effort to regulate production. A man can produce all he 
wants to. He can plant every acre on his farm and still 
not be subject to any penalty if he does not market in com- 
merce that particular amount, or he can carry it over until 
next year if he produces more one year. So it is a question 
of marketing in commerce, just like these coal gentlemen 
have in their bill. It is altogether different proposition. 
I want it understood that this is not production control. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

adhe CHAIRMAN., The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On page 63, line 18, 
after the word “if”, strike out the following: “prior to July 1 in any 
calendar year.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I think that amendment is all 
right. I believe it will give more leeway and will enable them 
to handle the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a further 
amendment, which was reported in the Recorp this morning. 
It is on the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On page 59, line 8, 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and add “excluding such 
acreage devoted to crops produced for market other than cotton.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I have just this 
to say: Paragraph (m) gives a definition of tilled acreage, 
and the definition is as follows: 


Tilled acreage shall be farm land which is tilled annually or 
in a regular rotation. 


My amendment adds “excluding such acreage devoted to 
crops produced for market other than cotton.” 

There is a quota for cotton in the counties as well as in 
the States, based upon tilled acreage. My amendment would 
exclude, in the calculation of that tilled acreage, the acreage 
in those counties devoted to other crops. In some cases 
there are crops that are not soil depleting. The chairman 
amended to cover soil-depleting crops embraced in this 
bill, but there is the case of sugar, there is the case of 
peanuts, there is the case of vegetables—there are other 
cases where there are money crops that could still be in- 
cluded and would give an advantage to those counties where 
they are included, in the tilled acreage to cotton. 
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By and large, cotton is the cash crop in my district, but 
I trust I am broad enough to look beyond the confines of 
my own district in which I live and look at the cotton pro- 
gram generally. I would not want a program that would 
look only to the district I represent. This looks to the 
entire South, to the cotton grown in every State. I have 
counties where there are other cash crops to a smaller 
degree than in other counties, produced for cash, and they 
should be excluded. That same situation applies elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, we have been debating 
this bill for a week now, and I am sure most of us have 
been proceeding under a misapprehension of the facts if this 
bill does not have for its purpose the reduction of cotton 
through acreage control. More than three-fourths of the 
time in debate has been taken up with a discussion of cotton 
acreage and limitation entirely. 

Practically every man who has discussed cotton—with the 
exception of the chairman of the committee—must have 
been laboring under a misapprehension of the facts, because 
the whole debate has been along the line of crop control, 
crop reduction, cotton-production control, cotton-production 
limitation. The chairman has now told us within the last 
10 minutes that the real purpose of this bill is soil conserva- 
tion and nothing else, and that if there happens to be any 
production or crop control in this that it is merely inci- 
dental, but that he wanted the Recorp to show that this 
bill was not for the purpose of controlliſig crop production. 
I assume that was for the purpose of ca the attentiotf of 
the Supreme Court to these alleged facts. 

Mr. JONES. To the facts; that is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. And to the intent of Congress. The 
gentleman says that is right; but you and I know the real 
purpose. I do not think we are going to fool the Supreme 
Court when we spend a week discussing the question of crop 
control. 

A Supreme Court Justice or any other individual of ordi- 
nary ability who perceives, considers, and thinks at all can 
reach but one conclusion after reading the report of this 
committee and the debate as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. As we all know, the Supreme Court, under previous 
rulings, gives consideration to the report of a committee 
reporting legislation, and does not as a rule give attention to 
the debate on the floor because the committee report is the 
considered conclusion of the committee, while the debate 
reports individual views, which views reach fruition in the 
final vote on the bill. 

The report of the committee advises us that the purpose of 
this bill is to take care of the surplus of the five commodities 
dealt with in the bill. It then proceeds to explain how this is 
done by limiting acreage and controlling marketing through 
compulsory quotas. It is true that pages of the bill are con- 
sumed in a recitation of facts concerning interstate com- 
merce in the several commodities and their derivatives. This 
recitation is in no sense binding, and such a statement should 
have no place in the judgment of the Court unless the Court 
finds it is substantiated by the facts. The Delta cotton dis- 
trict, the newly developed irrigated cotton lands in Arizona 
and California, and the virgin cotton land in Texas do not 
need immediate attention so far as conservation is concerned, 
while the lands in South Carolina, for instance, are just 
about as thin as land can be and grow cotton. While these 
are the facts, as we all know, yet we have not heard them 
mentioned in this debate. The whole quarrel between the 
cotton representatives is over the quantity of cotton they will 
be permitted to produce, If this bill does not primarily con- 
template cotton reduction, then we are talking about one 
thing and doing another. 
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If I am correct in this statement, then the mere fact that 
the chairman of the committee makes the bald assertion that 
this is a soil-conservation bill and that it is not intended by 
the bill directly to affect crop control cannot possibly change 
the situation. The truth is the splendid chairman is on a 
hot spot. The A. A. A. and the Bankhead Control Act were 
declared unconstitutional. Then the soil-conservation pro- 
gram was adopted as a method of distributing benefits to 
farmers. The crop production, however, was not controlled 
by any compulsory means. I sympathize with the chairman 
in the dilemma in which he finds himself. The fallacy of 
this bill is spectacularized when he writes the law to help the 
cotton farmer and opposes putting it in effect before 1939, 2 
years from now. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, if my friend from Michigan 
will read the bill and the report he will find that it does not 
have any production control in it. Its object is the control 
of the marketing of surpluses. That is the only element 
that supplements soil conservation. 

This particular amendment of my friend from Mississippi 
affects the district which I represent. We would be greatly 
benefited by it because we grow, not only cotton, but wheat 
and other commodities. Under it we could get our full 
cotton allotment and the other commodities as well. 
Frankly, I think it is an absurd situation. I think it is fair 
to leave the bill as it is because we take the tilled acreage 
basis and take into consideration the other soil-depleting 
crops that are grown in fixing the percentage of the soil- 
depleting crops. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does not the amendment I offer 
propose to exclude your tilled acreage to other cash crops in 
determining the cotton acreage? That is the very purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but under the gentleman’s own ex- 
planation of his amendment I would get my full cotton 
acreage regardless of the fact that I was growing wheat 
or some other soil-depleting crops within the program. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Only that acreage which has been 
cultivated in cotton for 5 years under my amendment. My 
amendment would exclude from tilled acreage the acreage 
devoted to other cash crops. The acreage devoted to other 
crops should not be included in allocating cotton acreage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired; all time has expired. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murpocx of Arizona: Page 60, line 
13, after the period, add the following: “In the case of cotton in 
computing allotments for State, counties, or other administrative 
areas all land planted to cotton for not more than two of such 
years shall be one-half of the acreage which would be permitted 
had such lands been planted to cotton for the full 5-year period. 
On lands on which cotton has been planted on three of such years 
shall be three-fourths. And if planted four of such years shall be 
four-fifths of the acreage which would otherwise be made. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I have no de- 
sire to prolong this drawn-out discussion, but I do feel that 
I owe it to my State to offer this amendment and give some 
of the reasons therefor. I have heard much said during 
general debate about the great contrasting problems whether 
we as a Nation should pursue a policy of reduction or a 
policy of greater production. I must say that if I had to 
take my choice, I would prefer that this Nation followed a 
policy of more abundant production. This would mean, how- 
ever, that we would have to increase the American market 
by increasing the purchasing power of our people. I would 
like to do that. I wish we might legislate with a long-range 
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view for a greater period of time. However, I am in agree- 
ment with the general purposes of this legislation, and that is 
that; at least temporarily we must pay some attention to 
reduction to maintain farm prices until such a time as we 
can insure adequate farm prices some other way. 

You say reduce. Somebody is going to be hurt however 
we reduce. I have heard much contrast made by my friends 
from the deep South as between the large farmer and the 
small farmer. If there is any contrast there and real con- 
flict of interest between the large farmer of cotton and the 
small farmer, I want it distinctly understood that my sympa- 
thies are with the small farmer. Let us take care of the 
small farmer who makes a living off his few acres before 
considering the big fellow who, in a sense, speculates in the 
production of cotton. I call your attention now—and my 
time is fast escaping me—to another contrast in this unmod- 
ified bill, and that is, as my friend from California and 
several others have pointed out, an inequality between the 
older cotton-growing States and the newer cotton-growing 
States. Some place in Holy Writ I have read that unto him 
who hath shall be given, and from him who hath not shall 
be taken away even that little which he hath. [Laughter.] 
Is it possible that the Agriculture Committee’s action in re- 
gard to cotton-growing communities is an attempt to carry 
out the Biblical injunction through this legislation? Alas, 
for the beginning communities—but I do not regard this as 
justification, 

Now, if I could only be assured that what a member of the 
committee think the chairman or the ranking member 
of the committee—had said is true, I would not have offered 
this amendment, Did I not hear it said concerning a South- 
western State that all new lands in that State which had 
grown cotton only in 1937 would be permitted to grow half as 
much in 1938? 

As I understand the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomason], on page 6, new lands are being 
considered if the land has been cultivated for 1 or 2 years; 
that is, such lands may be granted a 50-percent increase. 
This, however, as I understand it, applies only within the 
counties but does not in any way enlarge the privilege of 
acres or production to States which have taken up the culti- 
vation as a new undertaking. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee will make it clear that in allotting acreage these 
lands that have been in cultivation for not more than 
1 or 2 years will be given a 5C-percent increase, and that 
the increase will apply to the State allotment instead of 
merely to the county allotment, I shall be satisfied. This 
is the very purpose of my amendment. As you will notice, 
it is couched in the words of the Thomason amendment to 
page 6 of the bill. 

I believe that was the intent of the amendment offered 
by my colleague from Texas [Mr. THomason], and I think 
the committee has recognized that fact, but I am not sure. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The adoption of the amendment 
which my colleague from Arizona has offered, which in- 
corporates practically the same language as the Thomason 
amendment, would go a long way toward preventing the 
inequality and injustice that has been done States like Mis- 
souri which have not been able to get an adequate State 
allotment. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It will cure that trouble? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. The gentleman is correct. 
At least, it will help in part to remedy the inequality. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment is 
an entirely different proposition from the Thomason amend- 
ment, which had to do with allocation within the counties 
as between farms. If this amendment is adopted it would 
be unfair as far as the division between States is concerned. 
Some of the States have increased their production while 
other States were reducing during the operation of these 
periods, thus receiving the advantage of better prices dur- 
ing that period. 

We have taken care of that to a large extent. Hereto- 
fore we have had fixed years. Now we reallocate every year 
so that within a period of 5 years you can have a full allot- 
ment on absolutely new land. We have gone a long way in 
this bill to give the gentleman’s district an advantage over 
what it would have if this amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does not the gentleman think we 
ought to take into consideration the fact that cotton farmers 
from some of our Southern States have lived on land down 
there not adaptable to the growing of cotton and have gone 
to States like Missouri and other States and have cleared 
farms, built homes, and so forth, and are now paying heavy 
assessments? 

Mr. JONES. If they grew cotton in the South without 
limit, your people could not get enough for the cotton to 
pay the interest on their obligations, much less a profit. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Murdock]. 

The amendment. rejected. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina: On page 
66 add a new section, to be known as section 362, to read as fol- 


“Notwithstanding any other provision in this title, it shall only 
apply to those who participate in the referendum.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if adopted, will offer a millennium in the fight 
on this agricultural bill, because it will allay the fear of 
those who doubt its constitutionality, and I am one of that 
number; it will satisfy those who are displeased with what 
they allege to be discrimination in the allotment of acreage 
of cotton and it will also satisfy the requirements of the 
Government with respect to the regulation of the production 
of cotton. 

You will notice it takes two-thirds to invoke the regula- 
tions provided under this bill. If two-thirds of the farmers 
really believe in this bill, they can regulate acreage. Let 
them voluntarily come in, and if two-thirds want to rent to 
the Government their acreage allotted to cotton, they can 
reduce the production of cotton to one-third of what it is 
now. I contend this will satisfy every aspect that is sought 
to be accomplished by this bill, and I most earnestly urge 
that my amendment be agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, of course, the adoption of the 
gentleman’s amendment would make the whole referendum 
utterly worthless. I think that is very clear, and I therefore 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Masstncate: Page 60, after line 22, 
strike out all of line 23 and all of line 
the word “percentage” and insert the following: 
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“On the basis of the acreage devoted to the production of cotton 
during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national acreage allotment is determined, plus, 
in applicable years, the acreage diverted under previous agricul- 
tural conservation and adjustment programs, with adjustments for 
abnormal weather conditions and trends in acreage during the 
applicable period, which basis.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
The particular paragraph has been amended. I reserve the 
point of order for the purpose of stating that the gentleman 
came to me with a suggestion yesterday and we used it. I 
undertook to put in an amendment just what the gentleman 
suggested, and that amendment was adopted. I think it 
takes care of what the gentleman has in mind. He was 
responsible for the amendment which I offered at that time. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I may say that what 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture has just 
stated is about correct. The amendment which I have 
offered is designed to harmonize the basis of allotments to 
all States and farms. After checking over the amendment 
offered by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
I believe he has substantially covered the matter in per- 
haps a better manner than I attempted to do in my 
amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hosss: Page 62, line 13, strike out “by more 
than 15 percent.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this, to mind, is a vital 
amendment. It is the most important amendment I offer 
today, or which I believe can be offered with reference to 
cotton. 

If you will turn to section 356, on page 62, you will see that 
“whenever the Secretary determines that the total supply of 
cotton,” which, as defined in the bill, means the carry-over 
plus the estimated production, “as of August 1 of any year, 
exceeds by more than 15 percent the normal supply,” which, 
as defined in the bill means a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption, plus exports, plus 40 percent, he shall so announce, 
and the next year the marketing quota shall apply. 

The point I am asking is that this goes right to the root 
of this matter. There can be no disputing the fact that 
the carry-over determines the price of cotton. We saw the 
carry-over rise from 6,000,000 bales on August 1, 1936, caus- 
ing a price of 1245 cents a pound through that season, to 
11,000,000 bales on August 1, 1937, by which time the price 
had dropped 5 cents a pound to 7% cents, through the peg 
of the 9-cent loan which was designed to stop such a drop 
in price. If you increase the carry-over to 16,000,000 or 
20,000,000 bales, which this provision may mean, you will 
see the price of cotton drop another 5 cents a pound just as 
inevitably as sparks fly upward or water runs down hill. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman knows the 
marketing quotas apply only to the acreage over and above 
the acreage allotted by the Secretary. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Therefore, any cotton 
grower can raise as much cotton as fertilizer will permit 
upon the allocated acreage, and you might have a 15,000,- 
000-bale crop on the acreage allotted. 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly. You might have 20,000,000 
bales. There is no one that knows cotton who does not 
know you can raise more cotton on 60 acres than you can 
on 100 acres. 
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Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. McFARLANE. May I say to the gentleman I have a 
first cousin in Texas, John McFarlane, who for 2 consecutive 
years won the Dallas News second prize for producing 15 
bales of cotton on 5 acres. This shows what is possible. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes. Let me answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I recognize the fact this applies to marketing quotas, 
but what does that mean? That means you are simply go- 
ing to hold out of the stream of interstate commerce so 
much cotton. You will have the threat of it there, depress- 
ing the price, whether it can go on the market or not. 
These fellows who have been manipulating the commodity 
markets since the year 1 are smart enough to take advan- 
tage of such a situation. 

In conclusion, I beseech you, when you add the 40 percent 
to the total consumption—both domestic and foreign—to 
make the ever-normal-granary reserve supply, do not add 
the 15 percent additional and make it ever-abnormal! 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this part and all amendments thereto close in 
5 minutes, with the exception of the amendment to strike 
out and the amendment to strike out and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before stating the question, the Chair 
may inform the gentleman there is on the desk an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. KELLER, 
a further amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Hosss, an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Poace, and, finally, an amendment to strike 
out. 

Mr. JONES. I wonder if these gentlemen want to be 
heard on their amendments? 

Mr. KELLER. I want to be heard on my amendment, 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not want to be heard on my amend- 
ment, but I should like to have my amendment voted on. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman from Illinois want to be 
heard on his amendment? 

Mr. KELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. KELLER. Perhaps 2 minutes, if the gentleman will 
agree to some sort of an arrangement, 

Mr. JONES. . Mr. Chairman, I modify my request and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this part and all 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes, allowing the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois 5 minutes and myself 2 minutes after 
the gentleman from Illinois has finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. This request does not include the Poage 
and Kleberg amendments? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this part affecting’ cotton, 
and all amendments thereto, close in 12 minutes, except the 
amendment to be offered by the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Poace, and the amendment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. KLEBERG. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will not 
agree to the amendment offered by my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. I believe the gentleman is unduly 
exercised with the thought that an emergency control of 
marketing, simply because it is put into the bill as a final 
safeguard, must be put into immediate effect and kept in 
effect. This is not my idea of how the situation should be 
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handled and further clinches the fact that the gentleman 
from Michigan was wrong when he stated this was produc- 
tion control. 
conservation as its basic fundamental. There is a provision 
in the bill that when large surpluses wreck the market and 
even wreck or tend to wreck the whole situation, marketing 
in commerce can be regulated, just as the new Guffey Coal 
Act was drafted in accordance with the coal decision for the 
purpose of preventing a flooding of the market. 

Suppose that when Chrysler and General Motors find they 
cannot sell their commodities they should run full tilt 24 
hours a day; in that event we would get automobiles for 
$100 apiece. These concerns regulate the sale of their prod- 
ucts in commerce because they have charge of their plants. 

They stack up what they have on hand and cannot sell and 
do not throw it on the market at any price. The only way 
you can have regulation in the marketing of farm products 
is to have some machinery for that purpose. Why should 
we not do this? The farmer pays a high price for his plows, 
for instance, and suppose the plow makers were all scattered 
3,000 miles apart in separate units and could not do anything 
but run their plants full tilt, we would get plows for $10 
apiece instead of $60 apiece, and we could afford to have 
the marketing of cotton unregulated, because it would then 
be on a parity; but when you have these organized groups 
standing behind a high-tariff system, which gives them an 
advantage, you must have some machinery or you are going 
to have flotsam and jetsam and wreckage. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that there is no regulation whatsoever over the 
production of cotton on the allocated acreage? 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. But your regulation ap- 
plies to the excess acreage. 

Mr. JONES. No; it does not regulate production at all. 
It regulates the marketing of the excess production. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my friend said here that you could 
grow more cotton on 60 acres than on 100 acres. I saw one 
of those tracts in that Dallas News contest operated by Mr. 
Masters. He made 11 bales on 4 acres and won the prize 
one year. I do not know whether it was the same year the 
gentleman referred to or not, but he won the Dallas News 
first prize. He did enough work on that little tract to have 
cultivated 50 acres. He was trying to win, and did win, a 
prize of $1,000. That is not practical cotton growing. There 
is a limit to how much fertilizer you can use effectively. 
Production also depends on the season and depends some- 
what on the price of cotton. High production per acre is 
costly. The provisions of the bill dovetail. a man com- 
plies with an honest soil-conservation program, he can sell 
every bale of cotton he can grow under the allotments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KELLER: Page 60, line 13, after the 
word “period”, insert: “Provided further, That no State shall 
receive an allotment for any crop year beginning with the crop 
year 1938 of less than 5,000 bales of cotton, if 3 any 1 of the 


10 crop years prior to the date of the enactment of this act the 
production of such State exceeded 5,000 bales.” 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have to call attention to 
the fact that Illinois is a cotton-producing State. It is 
quite true that the amount of ground devoted to it is very 
small, but the two southern counties of Illinois lying within 
the district which I have the honor of representing, Alex- 
ander and Pulaski Counties, do produce cotton. They had 
reached and maintained a production of between 5,000 and 
16,000 bales for a number of years, but just prior to the 
enactment of the Bankhead bill they had had a series of 
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droughts, interspersed with a series of overflows, lying as 
they do between the two great rivers, the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, so that the number of bales we were permitted to 
profit by was very small, entirely unfair, and nearly ruined 
the production of cotton in that area during that period. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Is it not a fact that during the last 5 years, 
however, your people have been tilling practically the same 
number of acres? 

Mr. KELLER. No; because we have had overfiows to a de- 
gree you would not believe unless you saw the destruction 
in that territory. If it were not for that fact I would not 
be here asking the adoption of this amendment. 

Therefore I have put in a period of 10 years for the pro- 
duction of 5,000 bales provided in the Bankhead bill. I se- 
cured the passage of the special law from which this amend- 
ment is drafted to allow us the advantage of 4,000 bales. 
But the present bill being based on an acreage allotment, I 
am asking for 5,000 acres instead of 5,000 bales. This is the 
only thing I am asking for. If you tie us down to a 5-year 
period you will run in 3 years of terrible droughts and ter- 
rible overflows both, which would cut our acreage allotment 
to almost nothing, and I do not believe anybody wants to be 
unfair about this matter. I do not think anybody wants to 
be small about it, and I would be unworthy of my position if 
I did not, to the best of my ability, avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to make my statement. I am only asking that this 
territory be given a fair allotment of acreage. I am only 
asking for acres, and that will not hurt anybody but will 
save the day for these small counties in southern Illinois. 
Can there be any objection to this? 

Mr. JONES. Surely during the last 5 years you have not 

washed away, 
Mr. KELLER. ‘About twice. 

Mr. JONES. They did not plant any acreage at all? 

Mr. KELLER. We planted wherever we could, in a high 
spot here and there, but the acreage was so reduced that 
under the rules that exist in the bill at the present time we 
would be practically cut out entirely. 

Mr, JONES. Has the gentleman checked up the average 
cotton planting of the last 5 years? I am inclined to think 
the gentleman will be taken care of under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. KELLER. The gentleman is wrong about that. 

Therefore, I trust that when you come to consider this on 
your vote that you will remember that what I say is literally 
true; that is, if you limit it to the 5-year period, we get 
about 40 percent of what is coming to us, and the Lord knows 
we need it. We have been almost wiped out twice during this 
period and our property has been destroyed to a large extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that I do 
not feel that we should make an exception. We made an 
exception under the Bankhead Act of 5,000 bales and that 
was on a balage basis, but this is on the basis of tilled acre- 
age. It does not make any difference whether they grow any- 
thing if they actually plant it. They would get their full 
tilled acreage. Then we also have it so that if they have 3 
years, then they would get three-fifths, and 4 years, four- 
fifths of their planting the second year. In other words, after 
this they would get their full allotment. 

In making this exception it would open up the field to a 
number of other efforts. I am rather inclined to think the 
gentleman has pretty well taken care of his folks, because he 
got the exception before; that is, the same amount, trans- 
lated into bales; I believe that he will get his reasonable al- 
lotment under this bill. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. What would the gentleman do if his dis- 
trict under this bill were able to get only 40 percent on ac- 
count of weather conditions instead of 100 percent justly due? 
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Mr. JONES. I understand we have provision here that 
if in any of these years among the farms less than 75 percent 
of crop is made, that year shall be eliminated when you 
come to determining yield. 

Mr. KELLER. Yes; but the gentleman should not forget 
that as far north as we are, if we cannot get planted fairly 
early, then we are ruined for that year. 

Mr. JONES. I shall undertake, if it is possible, to work 
out the exception where they actually are prevented from 
planting, so that they can get their allotment for that. 

Mr. KELLER. If the gentleman will do that in confer- 
ence, well and good. 

Mr. JONES. I do not promise, but I will do my best. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KELLER) there were—ayes 20, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Honns: Page 64, line 23, strike out 
“2 cents per pound” and substitute in lieu thereof “50 percent 
of the purchase price.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this is a very long amends, 


ment, and I ask unanimous consent that the reading of it be 
dispensed with. It is the domestic allotment plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the amendment he is now 
about offer be dispensed with and that it be printed in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PoacE: Page 55, line 2, after the words 
“Part IV—Marketing quotas—Cotton”, strike out everything there- 
after, continuing through line 6, page 66, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 351. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
provide for the general welfare by maintaining parity of prices 
paid to farmers for cotton marketed by them for domestic con- 
sumption so as to increase farm purchasing power and so as to give 
to farmers a more equitable share in the national income. 

“Sec. 352. (1) For the purposes of this part, “parity,” as applied 
to the price of cotton, shall be that price therefor which will give 
to cotton a purchasing power with respect to articles that farmers 
buy equivalent to the purchasing power of cotton in the base 
period; and will also reflect current interest payments per acre on 
farm indebtedness secured by real estate and tax payments per 
acre on farm real estate, as contrasted with such interest pay- 
ments and tax payments during the base period. The base period 
shall be the period August 1909 to July 1914. This parity price 
shall be amended by the Secretary of Agriculture on the Ist day 
of each calendar month. 

“(2) ‘Marketing year’ shall be, for cotton, the period from August 
1 of one year to July 31 of the succeeding year, both dates inclusive. 

“(3) ‘Secretary’ as used in this part shall mean the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“Sec. 353. (a) As soon as practicable after the enactment of this 
act, the Secretary shall, upon application by any farm operator, es- 
tablish, through State committees, assisted by local committees of 
farmers, a cotton production base for each farm suitable for pro- 
ducing cotton. Said base shall be established on the bases of the 
capacity of the farm for the production of cotton, taking into 
consideration the amount and character of available land, crop ro- 
tation, and other sound farming practices, and shall be fair and 
equitable as compared with cotton production bases established for 
other farms similarly situated. Said bases shall not be based on 
any historical or past production of the individual farm. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after the enactment of this act the 
Secretary shall determine the aggregate total of all cotton produc- 
tion bases that have been established on all of the farms in the 
entire United States. It shall then be the duty of the Secretary 
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in the establishment of the national cotton production base for the 
calendar year 1938 to equalize the cotton production bases for 
the several States on the basis of the average cotton production 
therein during the 5 calendar years immediately preceding Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. The Secretary shall then require the State committees 
of the several States to make the necessary adjustments in order 
to bring the cotton production bases for individual farms within 
the several States within their proportionate share of the “national 
cotton production base.” In making this adjustment of cotton 
production bases for individual farms, the State committees shall 
not base their equalization upon any historical or past production 
of the individual farms. 

“After the State committees shall have adjusted the cotton pro- 
duction bases of individual farms to the point where the aggre- 
gate cotton-production bases of all farms shall be within the State 
cotton production base figure allotted by the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary shall announce the total cotton production base for the entire 
United States, which base is hereinafter referred to as the “national 
cotton production base” and shall be equal to the total of all cot- 
ton production bases established for all farms producing cotton in 
the United States for the then current year. 

“(c) Upon application made to the Secretary, all farmers on 
whose farms a cotton production base may not have been thereto- 
fore established pursuant to subsection (a) shall be entitled to 
have a cotton base established for their farms, which base shall 
be fair and equitable as compared with bases established for other 
farms in the same community which are similar with respect to 
the capacity for the production of cotton, taking into consideration 
the amount of and character of available land, crop rotation, and 
other sound farming practices. 

„d) Each year the total of all cotton production bases so estab- 
lished shall be added to the preexisting national cotton produc- 
tion base, and such total shall thereafter constitute the then 
current national cotton production base. 

“Sec. 354. Cotton production bases established for farms in a 
county area shall, in accordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
be made available for public inspection in such county, and each 
individual farmer shall be given written notice by the local com- 
mittee of his cotton base as by them established. 

“Sec. 355. (a) Any farmer who is dissatisfied with the determina- 
tion of the cotton production base established for his farm may, 
within 15 days after receipt of actual written notice of such 
determination and in such manner as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
file with the Secretary a written petition alleging that the de- 
termination made by the review committee was not in accordance 
with law or was arbitrary or unreasonable and praying for the 
modification thereof; and the petitioner shall thereupon be af- 
forded an opportunity for a full hearing on the petition at a 
place within the county in which the petitioner’s farm is located 
and before an examiner designated by the Secretary. 

“After such hearing the examiner shall forward to the Secretary 
a report, together with the full record of the proceeding. As soon 
as practicable thereafter the Secretary, or any officer of the De- 
partment or an appeals board of Department employees designated 
by the Secretary for the purpose, shall, upon review of the record, 
make findings of fact, which shall be final, and shall enter an 
order upon the prayer of such petition. A copy of such findings 
of fact and order shall be served on the petitioner by registered 


“(c) The petitioner may, within 6 months after the receipt of 
a copy of such order, file a bill in equity against the Secretary as 
defendant in the United States district court for the district in 
which the petitioner is an inhabitant or operates his farm, for the 
purpose of obtaining a review of such order. The bill of com- 
plaint in such a proceeding may be served by delivering a copy 
thereof to the Secretary or to any person within the district in 
which suit is brought who may have been authorized by the 
Secretary to accept service of such a bill. The review by the court 
shall be by trial de novo, 

“Sec. 356. (a) Not later than December 1 of each year, the Secre- 
tary shall ascertain from the latest available statistics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and shall announce the total amount of 
cotton which will be needed during the next succeeding marketing 
year to meet the requirements of consumers in the United States. 
Such amount is hereinafter referred to as the “national domestic 
allotment of cotton.” At the same time the Secretary shall an- 
nounce the percentage that such national domestic allotment of 
cotton bears to the national cotton production base defined in sec- 
tion 2 hereof. 

“(b) The domestic allotment for each farm in the United States 
shall be a percentage of the cotton production base established 
for such farm pursuant to section 2, which is the same as the 
percentage which the national domestic allotment is of the aggre- 

te of the national cotton-production base established for all 

arms in the United States: Provided, however, That the allotment 
for any farm shall, in no event, exceed 10 bales for each individual 
family unit continuously engaged as share tenant, sharecropper, 
or, as the case may be, as owner or cash tenant, in the production 
of cotton on such farm in the calendar year in which the appor- 
tionment is made: And provided further, That nothing herein 
shall prevent a landowner from receiving his contractual share of 
the cotton allotted for domestic consumption to any number of 


separate tenant family-unit operators. 
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“(c) The domestic allotment for each farm shall be apportioned 
among the individuals continuously engaged as share tenant, share- 
cropper, or, as the case may be, as owner or cash tenant, in the pro- 
duction of cotton on such farm in the calendar year in which the 
apportionment is made on the basis of each such individual's share 
in the cotton produced on such farm. 

“(d) If the Secretary during any year finds that the national 
domestic allotment previously announced for such year will not 
meet current domestic consumption requirements, he shall increase 
such national domestic allotment to an amount which will meet 
such requirement, and individual farm allotments for such year 
shall also be increased proportionately. 

“Sec. 357. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall issue bale tags 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘domestic allotment tags’) to each in- 
dividual who has received an allotment pursuant to the provisions 
of section 353 (c) covering an amount of cotton in pounds equal 
to such individual’s allotment, and said tags shall be ‘negotiable’ 
and ‘interchangeable.’ 

“Spc. 358. (a) After the enactment of this act it shall be unlawful 
for any person to process any cotton to be used in domestic con- 
sumption in the United States which is not cotton accompanied by 
tags issued pursuant to this act: Provided, however, That, in re- 
spect to any processor supply of cotton on hand as of the date of 
this enactment, the Secretary shall issue exemption certificates 
covering an amount of cotton equivalent to a normal stock. Such 
unlawful p. of cotton shall be a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 for each offense. 

“(b) Any farmer who may produce cotton in excess of his domes- 
tic allotment may, by filing with the Secretary of Agriculture an 
irrevocable designation of specific bales, require the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at the time of issuing the allotment for any succeeding 
year, to deliver to him or to the lien holder of said cotton domestic 
tags to the full amount of his then current allotment to cover such 
designated cotton, even though produced during previous years. 

“(c) Any processor of cotton in the United States desiring to 
process cotton for export may purchase same without regard to 
the existence of domestic allotment tags upon the posting of a 
bond with the Secretary of Agriculture equal to double the value 
of a like poundage of cotton eligible for domestic consumption, 
conditioned that the processed cotton or its products, would be 
exported from the United States within 1 year from the date of 
such purchase. 

“(b) All persons engaged in the processing or sale of cotton shall, 
from time to time, on request of the Secretary, report to the Sec- 
retary such information, and keep such records, as the Secretary 
finds to be necessary to enable him to carry out the provisions of 
this part. Such information shall be recorded and such records 
shall be kept in accordance with the forms which the Secretary 
shall prescribe. For the purpose of ascertaining the correctness 
of any report made or record kept, or of obtaining information 
required to be furnished in any report, but not so furnished, the 
Secretary is hereby authorized to examine such books, papers, 
records, accounts, correspondence, contracts, documents, and 
memoranda as he has reason to believe are relevant and are within 
the control of any such person. Any such person failing to make 
any report or keep any records as required by this subsection, or 
make any false report or record, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $500 for each cffense. : 

“Sec. 359. In order to effectuate the declared policy of this part, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make loans on all cotton accompanied by domestic allot- 
ment tags. Such loans on cotton shall be made at the parity 

rice or 20 cents per pound, whichever is the higher, on cotton of 

-inch staple and Middling grade, with proportionate increase or 
decrease in the amount of said loan, depending upon the grade and 
staple of such cotton. Such loans shall be made without recourse 
and on the security solely of the stocks of cotton with respect to 
which the loan is made, which are insured and stored under seal in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not dispose of any cotton acquired by it 
except at a price equal to the parity price thereof plus carrying 

or 20 cents a pound, plus carrying charges, whichever is the 
higher, at the time of sale. 

“Sec, 360. The President and the Tariff Commission are hereby 
authorized and directed to promulgate such rates of import duties 
on cotton, articles processed from cotton, and cotton substitutes as 
will bring the basic price of raw Middling cotton to the parity 
price fixed by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 361. The Secretary is authorized to make such regulations 
in connection with the administration of this part as he deems 
necessary or advisable. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the time does 
not allow us to read the amendment in full. Very briefly, 
the long amendment I have offered strikes out everything 
in part 4, the cotton marketing quota section, and substi- 
tutes in lieu therefor a domestic allotment system for cot- 
ton. The domestic allotment plan is not some new and 
unheard-of panacea, but is an approach to the problem of 
farm surpluses, fundamentally different from the approach 
used in this bill or in the compulsory-control legislation of 
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the past several years. It is not based on any idea that we 
can create plenty by destroying or curtailing what we have. 

The purpose of all farm legislation is obviously to increase 
the income of the farmer. The purpose, and the only pur- 
pose, of crop reduction as distinguished from soil conserva- 
tion is to increase the price of farm commodities. I have 
found, and I am sure many of you have found, it impossible 
to see just where this bill as now written would accomplish 
this desired increase in farmer income. Personally, I doubt 
whether the control provided in this bill will actually con- 
trol the amount of cotton produced. On its face it does 
nothing more than attempt to fix the number of acres to 
be planted in cotton. This acreage presumably would be 
about 28,000,000 acres: This is about 5,000,000 acres less 
than we grew this year. This year we grew approximately 
12,000,000 acres less than we grew before we attempted to 
control cotton production, but we produced nearly 6,000,000 
bales more than the Department of Agriculture expected us 
to; but if we can assume that control will be effected, it is 
still estimated by the advocates of this bill as written that 
we will produce next year approximately 12,000,000 bales— 
incidentally the market quotas as regards cotton are not 
effected during the year of 1938 because apparently the 
Department of Agriculture feels that they can more success- 
fully control cotton without these quotas, and they estimate 
12,000,000 bales for next year and the same for the suc- 
ceeding year with or without this bill. If we grow 12,000,- 
000 bales next year, we will have 24,000,000 bales in sight 
next fall just as we have now, and we cannot hope to use 
more than 12,000,000 bales during the coming season— 
7,000,000 for domestic consumption and 5,000,000 for export. 

Under such circumstances, how can anyone talk of an in- 
creased price for cotton next year? We will do well to get 
the price we are getting now; and if we do, the South would 
get $250,000,000 less than we are getting this year from 
our cotton crop. Where are we going to be able to make up 
that loss? This bill does not provide any funds in excess 
of those we are now getting, and it seems to me that it offers 
us all of the burdens of control with none of the benefits of 
increased price. This defect is fundamental in the method 
of approach. We can no longer control the world price of 
cotton by controlling American production. The rest of the 
world is growing so much cotton that it is not forced to pur- 
chase American cotton. We have been trying to hold an um- 
brella over the cotton producers of the whole world—eyen the 
great United States cannot do that. Many nations have tried 
this policy, and it has always failed. Foreign production of 
cotton has almost doubled in the past 10 years. 

The domestic allotment plan which I have offered here 
approaches the problem from the same angle that we have 
used successfully in regard to industry. It offers to the cotton 
producer an opportunity to share equitably and proportion- 
ately in the domestic market of seven to eight million bales; 
it guarantees to him a fair price for that part of his crop used 
at home; it leaves him free to determine his own production 
and his own farming methods; it places him on a parity 
with industry; it leaves him in the export business and says 
that any farmer who desires can grow cotton for world trade, 
but that he will have to take whatever the world market 
will bring for that part of his crop. It apportions the do- 
mestic market to each cotton farmer in the United States in 
proportion to his ability to produce. It says that if you are 
able to produce on your farm under normal conditions 14 
bales, and if we are using one-half of the cotton produced 
in the United States domestically, that your share of the 
domestic allotment would be 7 bales; it says that on those 7 
bales, and no more, the United States Government will guar- 
antee to give you or any cotton farmer a parity price or 
income on which you might buy the manufactured articles 
of other sections of the Nation. That is as much of the crop 
as we can ever protect. If you grew seven other bales you 
would have to sell them on the world market for whatever 
they would bring without the benefit of any protected price. 
If you do not think you can make money growing cotton to 
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sell on a low world market, there is nothing to require you to 
grow any cotton in excess of your share of the American 
market, but if you do think you can produce cotton cheap 
enough to compete with foreign growers, then you will be at 
liberty to do so. 

The substitute does not allow more than 10 bales of 
domestic cotton to each farm-family unit. In this way we 
make it profitable to the landlord to use tenant families, In 
fact this is the philosophy of the whole bill. The Govern- 
ment helps those who cooperate. There is no compulsion 
and no penal provision applicable to the farmer. We do 
prohibit the movement in domestic commerce for domestic 
consumption of any cotton that does not have the domestic 
tags. We make it impossible for a mill to process cotton 
that does not have these tags. There will only be enough 
tags issued to keep the mills running and they will have to 
buy all of the cotton for which tags are issued, but they will 
not be able to buy cotton at less than the parity price be- 
cause we require the Commodity Credit Corporation to lend 
the full parity price on the tagged cotton, nor will this re- 
quire the Government to make any large or extravagant ap- 
propriations. It costs the Treasury nothing. There is no 
subsidy. There is no payment of Government money, al- 
though, of course, the adoption of this substitute would not 
affect the soil-conservation program and the payments pro- 
vided by it, and after all, the bill, as now written, provides 
absolutely no benefits to the farmers except these soil- 
conservation payments which are provided by existing law. 

I realize that in the few moments that I have that it is 
utterly impossible to go into details and explain a plan as 
vital and far reaching as this. The Congress of the United 
States has heretofore recognized the soundness of this policy 
and has written it into our agricultural bills on two different 
occasions, but has never made its use mandatory. We must 
require the Department of Agriculture to separate the Ameri- 
can cotton crop into a domestic and an export crop. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. This plan has twice passed 
the Congress, and it is known as the old McNary-Haugen 
plan. I hope the gentleman’s amendment is adopted. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. POAGE. It is not quite the McNary-Haugen bill, but 
it does follow the principle of segregating domestically con- 
sumed cotton from that going into export. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poace] has expired. 

A FAIR PRICE TO ACTUAL FARMERS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] provides for assistance through 
families instead of the land. I am for it. I think we will 
have to come to a plan like this. I think we ought to come 
to it now. I am at this time—the farmers’ plight. is so 
desperate—for any plan that will give farmers a fair price, 
whether it is compulsory control or unlimited production, 
just so the actual farmers receive enough to permit them 
to earn a living if they work for it. If the Government is 
going to pay out money from the Public Treasury or cause 
people to pay more money for commodities produced by 
farmers, that money should go through farm families. We 
should allocate this money to the families. The landlords 
cannot object, because they will receive higher rents that 
way. 

According to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] we have, say, 8,000,000 bales con- 
sumed annually in America. His plan would distribute those 
8,000,000 bales among the actual cotton farmers. 

If there are 1,600,000 cotton farmers, each family would 
be allocated an average of five bales, On every bale the 
farm family would be permitted to receive parity price and 


at least 20 cents a pound in this bill. It would require 

loans to be made by the Commodity Credit Corporation in 

that amount. This cotton would be tagged for domestic 

consumption only, just exactly like the coal bill. 

IF WE CAN TAG COAL FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION WE CAN TAG COTTON 
FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 

It is said you cannot do this, but we passed the bituminous 
coal bill, providing that a certain price shall be paid for all 
coal that is produced in America and sold on the markets in 
America, All coal that is exported will be exported at the 
world price. That is this plan exactly. These families who 
are growing cotton for a living will have allocated to them 
so much cotton per family. You could even make it accord- 
ing to the size of the family if you want to. This cotton 
will be tagged “for domestic consumption.” And the farm 
families will get the benefit of it, and the large operators 
and hose who produce a surplus will have to sell the surplus 
on the world market at the world price. They will have 
to export it. It is just exactly the same principle that this 
House has already adopted when it passed the coal bill. 
No farm family should be charged with creating the surplus 
that is not producing enough to make a living. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman kindly tell the House 
the approximate cost of this amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. It would not cost any more than the coal 
bill would cost, or railroad freight rates would cost. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But that is not the question. We are 
not talking coal now. 

Mr. PATMAN, It would cost the consumers a small 
amount, about one-tenth of a cent on a loaf of bread if it 
applied to a parity price on wheat and about 10 cents on a 
shirt if it applies to cotton. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And what is that going to be? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have the parity prices here. On cotton 
it is about 16% cents. It should be more than that. This 
bill makes it at least 20 cents. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What is going to be the total cost? My 
request for information is a desire to know if the plans will 
work or is the cost prohibitive. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why is that question always brought up 
when you are dealing with people who make 5 cents an hour 
for their labor? You are always asking, “Where are you 
going to get the money?” When the railroads come in with 
a bill giving them a guaranteed return, and they have all 
kinds of excessive and discriminatory freight rates, who then 
Says, “Where are you going to get the money?” No one 
asks anything about that, but when you deal with people 
who make 5 cents an hour—and that is what people receive 
working on farms in the South today—the cotton choppers, 
cotton pickers, 5 cents an hour—when you try to raise them 
up, someone always says, “Where are you going to get the 
money?” 

Where are you going to get the money to pay the coal 
bill, the railroad freight rate, the telephone companies, the 
telegraph companies, the electric-light companies, the water 
companies, and all those? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does that come out of the United States 
‘Treasury? 

Mr. PATMAN. And we would not take this out of the 
Treasury either, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Where would we get it? 

Mr, PATMAN. The consumer would pay a fair price for 
it, just like they are compelled to pay a fair price for 
many other things. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that under this bill no 
money would be required from the Treasury, because there 
is no subsidy paid out of the Treasury but simply a loan on 
this cotton, which would necessarily go into the mills, and 
there would be no appropriation? 
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Mr. PATMAN. And the mills would have to pay a fair 
price, just as they have to pay a fair rate to the railroads. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Who is going to pay the loan? Some- 
body must pay. I seek information. 

Mr. PATMAN. Prices of farm products as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, November 1, 1937: 


Estimates of average prices received by producers at local farm 
kets based on reports to the Bureau of Agricultural 


mar. 
Economics 
verage of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative im- 
u portance of district and States] : 


Product 


Cotton, pound ___cents. 12.2 9.0 &1 16.5 
Corn, bushel... do 97.9 93.9 88.9 85.4 
Wheat, busbel 0 106.8 93.0 88.7 117.6 
Hay, ton dollars 10. 77 8.91 8. 77 15. 79 
Potatoes, busbel , cents 97.9 53.6 48.5 91.0 
bushel . do 43.1 29.0 28.8 53.1 
Soybeans, busbhel do 106.7 89. 8 $5.8 }.---.-.... 
Peanuts, 3 — 3.5 34 3.2 6.4 
weight dollars. 5.89] 7.54] 7.19 693 
hundredweight 
ee pea eee 47 K ee] te 
Chick d__cents_. 8 i 
og a oe „ Bt) Et) ime 
Butter . — 
Wool, eee £ 26.4 30.8 29.2 23.4 
Veal calves, hundred- 
Weight dollars 7.5 8. 91 8.76 8. 98 
Lambs, hundredweight 
do) — 7.25 7. 81 
Horses, each do 90. 7 181. 7 


1 Prices not available. 3 Adjusted for seasonality. 


In connection with the Poage bill, H. R. 8472, I am in- 
serting herewith a statement, which was released Novem- 
ber 23, 1937, relative to this proposal. 

If the bill H. R. 8472, sponsored by Congressmen PaTMAN and 
Poace, of Texas, and Congressman Cotmer, of Mississippi, and in- 
troduced by Congressman Poacz in the House on November 22, 
1937, becomes a law, the farmers will receive at least 20 cents a 
pound for their cotton up to 10 bales for each family, or the 
parity price, whichever is higher. 

This bill represents the work and views of several Members of 
Congress, including the above named, and Commissioner of Agri- 
culture J. E. McDonald, of Texas. These parties have been working 
on the proposal for some time, receiving the assistance of experts 
and officials in the Department of Agriculture, although the De- 
partment has neither approved nor disapproved the measure. 

This bill contains the following major provisions. It is to be 
known as the cotton adjustment act. 

The policy as stated is for Congress to provide for the general 
welfare by maintaining parity prices paid to farmers for cotton 
marketed for them for domestic consumption so as to increase 
farm purchasing power and so as to give to farmers a more equita- 
ble share in the national income. 

The bill does not carry an authorization for an appropriation 
since no appropriation will be required. It contains what is known 
as the family-allotment provision, which will give to each family 
who is continucusly engaged in growing cotton a maximum allot- 
ment of 10 bales for which tags may be obtained, which will 
permit its sale at 20 cents a pound. 

The only penalty provision is one making it unlawful for proces- 
sors and manufacturers using cotton to use any cotton except that 
which is tagged for domestic consumption. In order to make sure 
that the price is at least 20 cents, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration will be required to make loans amounting to 20 cents a 
pound on the basis of %-inch Staple and Middling grade. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to determine domestic 
consumption in advance and allocate allotments through State 
and local committees. 

The principal objects of the proposal as outlined by the authors 
are to permit people engaged in cotton production to receive a 
fair price for that part of the cotton that is consumed in America 
to offset the penalties the farmer must now pay by reason of the 
protective tariff, excessive and discriminatory freight rates, and to 
enable this country to recapture the farm markets which have been 
constantly diminished. Under this proposal, the use of tenants 
will be encouraged, as landowners will get higher rents. No farmer 
will be permitted to receive the 20 cents a pound who does not 


cooperate although there will be no limit placed on his produc- 
tion. However, he will be compelled to sell on a world market the 
cotton in excess of his domestic allotment, and for which tags have 
been allotted to him. 
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Congressman Marvin Jones, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, has been consulted about the proposal, and he 
e he was much impressed with many of the features of 

This bill applies to cotton only; similar posals * 
gested by es for different pants e 8 at 

The only part of the bill that I feel like I made a con- 
tribution to is relative to the family allotment provision. 
For the past 9 years I have advocated giving the actual farm 
families the benefit of the domestic market at a fair price. 
If a farm family, according to the size of the family, is per- 
mitted to grow a certain number of bales of cotton for which 
the family will receive 20 cents a pound, the credit of this 
family will be restored and the head of the family may be- 
come a home owner, or he may seek the very best land from a 
landlord to rent and the landlord will be seeking the very 
best tenants, because the landlord in this way would receive 
higher rents. It would help both landlord and tenant, and 
it will result in good tenants occupying good land and the 
submarginal land taken out of cultivation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the time thus far has been 
used in favor of the amendment. I think the balance of 
the time should be used in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for the 
balance of the time allotted to this amendment, 10 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under reservation of objection, and I 
am not going to object, I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will enlighten us some on the cost of the proposed 
plan. It sounds good, but what will it cost? Can it be 
made to work, taking into consideration the amount that 
will be available, which I understand is limited by the 
President? 

Mr. JONES. I will undertake to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman fréin Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, there are many good features 
about the domestic allotment plan, but I feel that the plan 
we have in the bill and which may be used is the proper way 
to proceed for the present; that is, to have the production- 
allotment basis to each farm. If they use the plan of paying 
premiums on cotton, if you should single it out, let me show 
you some of the difficulties. The domestic allotment plan 
authorizes a loan and directs that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall lend 20 cents per pound. This year there 
will be about 7,000,000 bales of cotton consumed. That is 
$100 a bale, or $700,000,000, in loans on cotton, which consti- 
tutes about 10 percent of the farm production of America. 
I know I cannot get that. I am not going to promise the 
farmer something and not be able to deliver it if I know 
what I am doing. [Applause.] 

Two billion three hundred and eleven million bushels of 
corn have been produced annually on the average in the last 
10 years. If you made a parity loan on the domestic pro- 
duction of corn, which is 98 percent of it, there would be 87 
cents a bushel. Figure that out for yourself. You would 
have to have a loan on wheat. I believe the average annual 
production of wheat is about 730,000,000 bushels. The parity 
price of wheat is $1.20 a bushel. These three commodities 
make up about 20 percent of the present total farm pro- 
duction. 

I personally would like to see the domestic-allotment plan 
tried out, but I believe we ought to use a system of paying 
premiums on the domestic allotment when that plan is 
adopted. Let me tell you another thing—if you raise the 
price to these men back home you have got to have a 
provision like this: 

The President and the Tariff Commission are hereby authorized 
and directed to promulgate such rates on import duties on cotton 
or articles processed from cotton and cotton substitutes as will 
bring the domestic price of raw middling cotton to the parity 
price fixed by the Secretary. 

In other words, you would have to have a 100-percent tariff 
on cotton, 150 percent on silk, and probably 200 percent on 
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jute and burlap. I do not believe so much rayon is im- 
ported, but you see how complicated that would be. 

If you lay an embargo, that means on the commodity and 
all its substitutes, do you think that the men who produce 
those things are not going to ask that a prohibitive tariff be 
put on all other commodities with which they compete? It 
will finally cover the whole field and we will be doing what 
China did. Centuries ago China was the richest and wisest 
nation in the world, but she built a Chinese wall around her- 
self. We cannot maintain the standards of living we have 
in America and not do some trading with other countries. 
We cannot have trade with other countries if we are not will- 
ing to barter and exchange our commodities with them. 
[Applause.] Not to do so would be fatal. That is all there 
is to it, there is no use of a man kidding himself. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I personally believe that the greatest 
tragedy of the farmer—and I have always supported farm 
legislation—is the fact that agriculture is not upon a parity 
with industry. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Why not have the Committee on Agri- 
culture bring in a bill that, in the case of those agricultural 
products of which there is a surplus, would add to the world 
price a tariff equal to the difference between our domestic 
price and the world price? That would place agriculture 
on a parity with industry and give agriculture the protection 
that industry itself requires. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. That, again, is another plan. One man will 
suggest one thing and another another; and that is what the 
committee has been up against- VA! i 

The price fixing, if the gentleman will aliow me to answer; 
will force you to put people in jail if they violate the terms 
of the act, and that is another question that will come up 
later. We are on this particular thing now. If we had a 
billion and a half dollars, probably we could pay for such a 
plan. It would have to be in premiums. I do not think we 
can get it now. The President said we have to raise the 
money, and the Committee on Agriculture is not a money- 
raising committee. We have been told by those in charge of 
the administration and by the action of the House itself that 
we cannot hope to get more than we are getting here unless 
the money is raised. 

The proper way to do this is to allow cotton and other 
commodities to flow in the markets and pay enough in pre- 
miums to make up the parity price. I think some day we 
may reach that stage. I believe we are approaching it 
through the terms of this bill, and I believe we are making 
great progress. The trouble is some of my friends want to 
do all of this at one time, and I wish I could do it. However, 
I think we are making some progress. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I wish to say to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that I think we are making progress, 
too, and I want to agree with him on the proposition that 
we could pay this if we had the money to pay it out of the 
Treasury in the way of a direct payment, and that would be 
better than lending the money. But will the gentleman 
explain the loan proposition which does not require that the 
Government lend $700,000,000? 

Mr. JONES. The Government would have to guarantee it. 

Mr. POAGE. Would it not be necessary for the mills to 
buy that cotton if they keep running at all? 

Mr, JONES. They would have to buy the cotton after 
they got rid of the 18,000,000 bales of cotton. What would 
you do with that when the mills have paid for the 18,000,000 
bales as well as the carry-over? Do you think you can for- 
feit that? Do you think you can forbid the manufacture of 
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that cotton? Do you think you can confiscate private prop- 
erty? It will be 3 years before they can sell all this cotton. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. JONES. In a minute. You cannot confiscate this 
cotton that the mills have paid their money for. You can- 
not forbid it going into commerce. You might make some 
arrangement to regulate it, but it is too much to do all that 
at once unless you make some provision. I may say you 
are going into a field that will cost plenty of money, even 
for cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a pretty good cotton bill here. I 
am perfectly willing for someone who is brighter and 
smarter than I am to work out a practical scheme, and I 
will go along with it so long as they do not promise the 
farmers something which cannot be given them. I will not 
go along with any proposition of that kind. This requires 
every mill that processes a bale of cotton to keep books, 
which is proper. It ought to be that way. I am talking 
about the domestic allotment plan. In principle I favor that. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would require the building of a 
Chinese wall around ourselves, which would destroy Ameri- 
can trade, and it would be fatal to American agriculture 
and industry. 

Mr. DEEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DEEN. The gentleman stated it would be difficult to 
get the one and a half billion dollars to pay the parity price 
on domestic cotton. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. We are going just as far as we can, 
and we are using all the money we can get. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 51, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KLEBERG: Beginning on page 55, strike 
out all of part 4. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I have listened atten- 
tively all afternoon to the efforts of my able, distinguished, 
and beloved friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES], 
to steer this bill along up to the present moment, I feel 
sincerely that his efforts with reference to that part of the 
bill which I am asking to strike out have been sincerely 
directed along lines which he believes to be to the very best 
interests of the cotton producers in his and other sections 
of the country. I find myself at variance with him, how- 
ever, over the proposal involved in this bill having to do with 
particular reference to the importance of this section of the 
bill at the present juncture. 

In the first place, the section I am asking to strike out 
with reference to cotton will have absolutely no effect on the 
1938 cotton crop and the 1938 cotton-farming operations. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there should therefore be 
no immediate haste and no immediate necessity for putting 
this section of the bill into effect which at best never received 
more than cursory examination by members of the com- 
mittee. The examination which has gone forward in con- 
nection with this particular section of the bill has been in 
the main conducted by gentlemen in the Department of 
Agriculture, and those gentlemen, members, and farm lead- 
ers of a certain farm group in this country who are willing, 
in order to attain their end, to utilize the taxing power of 
the Government without further ado, first, for a purpose that 
was never intended, to wit, the fixation of penalties; and, 
second, that to arrive at a proper solution of this act 
it would be necessary to put into effect immediately the 
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Alabama [Mr, Honns J. The doctor is afraid for the patient. 
He is afraid for the patient to be given the beneficent treat- 
ment of a rest for an appreciable time while the doctors can 
hold a thorough investigation and consultation with refer- 
ence to his condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I admit the difference of opinion on the 
measure which exists between my loved chairman and me to 
be a fact. He has fought all the way through to maintain 
his and my position with reference to the first part of this 
bill, to wit, the soil-conservation portion thereof. In his 
efforts to guide this bill along he has been willing to permit 
his eyes to cloud and dim with tears, almost, in defense of 
the proposal that the farmers who sell a bale of cotton off 
acres not allotted to them should be fined 2 cents a pound. 
He has stood up and pleaded with you that there is no com- 
pulsion in this bill. I find this inconsistent with the bill 
and inconsistent with the gentleman’s time-honored direct 
approach to matters which he has handled before this great 
group of our colleagues. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, on this piece of farm 
legislation. I would love to vote for it, and I will vote for 
it if the quota provisions in the bill are stricken from it, 
and if the Congress is not called upon by administrative and 
certain farm-agitation leaders to do gymnastics to the ex- 
tent of delegating the authority to regulate commerce to 
one single man, the Secretary of Agriculture, for this is a 
power of which we cannot divest ourselves; and they go 
still further and ask us to grant a power which we do not 
possess, to wit, control the sale in commerce by delegation 
without limitations sufficient. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I regret to be in disagree- 
ment, which I seldom am, with my friend the gentleman 
from Texas, for whom I have a genuine affection. I would 
prefer, if we had even a billion dollars for this program, not 
to have marketing quotas but to use the premium method. 
Personally, I prefer to get the extra money through small 
processing taxes. I do not like taxes of any kind, but I 
would want to link and earmark an amount equivalent to 
half what we collected from the processing taxes, at least, 
to the disposition of the surplus at home and in export to 
foreign countries. However, we cannot get this much 
money, and we have been unable to get the processing taxes; 
at least, up to this time we have been unable to get them. 
I doubt whether the House at this time would be willing 
to pass such a provision. At any rate, for the present we 
must be content, it seems to me, with the amount of money 
we have. 

I have hopes that with the payments we can make and 
with this program on the acreage basis, with the loan pro- 
vision, and with the provisions for distribution and for 
export, it may not often be necessary to have the marketing 
quotas put into effect. But if the time comes when we have 
so much cotton on hand in spite of this program that 
cotton goes to 3 and 4 cents a pound, then the marketing 
quotas should be put into effect. I have picked cotton which 
sold in the lint for $3.63 a hundred, or less than 4 cents 
per pound, and I know some of you have done so. You 
know such an amount is hardly enough to pay for the pick- 
ing of the cotton. 

When industry is protected by a high tariff and when 
manufacturers control their plants and slow down produc- 
tion and marketing when they cannot sell at a reasonable 
price, what objection is there to the farmers having the 
right to control the marketing of their commodities to a 
limited degree? This provision would touch only the man 
who refuses to go along with a straight soil-conservation 
program. If the farmer would put into production only the 
acres he is permitted to put into production and plant the 
others with soil-conserving crops and use soil-conserving 
practices, he would not be affected, 
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I seriously believe that if you do not have this provision 
in the bill you are likely somewhere down the road to run 
into a price collapse which will cost a good deal more money 
and cause a good deal more grief than would be the case 
if a man outside, who will not go along with the program 
and will not cooperate with his neighbors as can a man- 
ufacturer, who can have his employees cooperate with him 
in the operation of a plant, was required to pay 2 cents per 
pound on the amount he produced on the extra acres. 

A big bugaboo has been raised about such a provision. 
This sort of a small penalty has been recognized for gen- 
erations in this country as a regulatory measure. There 
is a small head tax for certain purposes. For instance, 
wheat is inspected and a charge of 25 cents on a certain 
allowance is made for the inspection service. Now, they 
have to have that service, and they have to pay for it, be- 
cause they do not have the money to do it the other way. 

I believe if those who are opposing these quota provi- 
Sions in the sense the term is used in respect of cotton 
will look ahead a year or two, they will see that if they 
vote down this kind of a provision and do not have any 
control at all they will have plenty of grief, and they will 
be asked why. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KLEBERG) there were—ayes 59, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to go 
back to the loan provision, and I ask unanimous consent that 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nas? 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read title II on page 14, 
section 201. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
'TrrLE II—Loan Provisions AND CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS 


LOANS ON AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Section 201. The Commodity Credit Corporation (in this act called 


acreage allotment for wheat or cotton, as the case may be, shall 
be not less than 55 perce’ 


percent of the foregoing rate if marketing quotas are in effect 
under part II of title III on the crop of field corn and if the field 


respect to any commodity produced on any farm 
on which the acreage planted to the commodity is in excess of the 
applicable farm acreage allotment. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


: “The Corporation shall make 
loans during any marketing year on field corn produced on farms 
in the commercial corn-producing area, as defined in section 321 F, 
on which the acreage planted was not in excess of the farm acreage 
allotment, and said loans shall be made on the following per- 
centages of parity price for field corn as of the beginning of such 
marketing year: 

“Eighty percent if the November production estimate for the 
current crop of field corm does not exceed a normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports; 
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“Seventy percent if such estimate exceeds a normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports by not more than 5 percent; 

“Sixty percent if such estimate exceeds a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports by not less than 5 percent and not more 
than 10 percent; 

“Fifty-five percent if such estimate exceeds a normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports by more than 10 percent.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely invite the un- 
divided attention of every Member of the House to a candid 
and conscientious consideration of the amendment which has 
just been reported by the Clerk, 

We who are vitally interested in the corn program of this 
bill are of the opinion that if this amendment is adopted by 
the House, it will be a step in the right direction toward an 
honest stabilization program for one of the basic commodities 
of this Nation. 

This amendment is not much different from the general 
loan provision that has been adopted by the committee 
which appears in the bill at the present time. The only thing 
we attempt to do through this amendment is to peg more 
or less the price of corn through this loan at a certain step, 
starting at 80 percent if the November production estimate for 
the current crop of field corn does not exceed a normal year’s 
domestic consumption and exports. This simply means that 
when we have a total supply, or when the normal consump- 
tion, plus the exports, is 2,380,000,000 bushels—or less than 
such amount, the Commodity Corporation would be com- 
pelled to loan to the corn producers of this Nation 80 per- 
cent of parity, which is 69 cents per bushel. 5 

We feel out in the corn district that if and when the total 
production of corn in this Nation is less than what we must 
have, plus exports, the loan feature will never have to be 
used. However, we want it there in case we need it. In the 
event that the amount we produce is between 2,380,000,000 
and 2,499,000,000 bushels, the loan under such circumstances, 
mandatory in its character, will be 60 cents per bushel. 

If we produce in this country or have a total supply of 
between 2,499,000,000 and 2,618,000,000 bushels, the loan on 
that amount will be 52 cents a bushel, and on all over 2,618,- 
000,000 bushels the loan will be 55 percent of parity, or 47 
cents a bushel. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Is it true or not that the gentleman’s 
amendment would provide for mandatory loans on corn, 
whereas the matter of making any loans at all is left in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture as to other com- 
modities? 

Mr. LUCAS. Precisely. The gentleman from Georgia is 
correct. 

Mr. TARVER. Does the gentleman think it is fair to give 
such preferential treatment to one commodity? 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the gentleman will follow me in the 
discussion of that point a little later. Let me advise the 
Members of the House that this mandatory-loan provision 
upon corn has the endorsement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. We have taken this matter up with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and he has no objection 
to this loan feature as it is at the present time. It is also 
recognized by the able chairman of this committee, as it is 
by the versatile minority leader of the agricultural group on 
the other side of the aisle, that there is a difference—and a 
distinct one—with respect to loans on corn and loans on 
wheat and cotton. I undertake to say that you gentlemen 
who represent the Wheat and Cotton Belts of this country do 
not want a mandatory loan upon wheat and cotton, and I 
say that for the reason that you depend upon the world price 
for your exports, You have a surplus that you export every 
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year both in cotton and wheat. And if mandatory loans were 
placed upon these commodities, the loan value might ulti- 
mately become more than the world price, which would bring 
about financial difficulties of a large magnitude. We in the 
Corn Belt district consume practically all the corn we raise. 
Eighty-five percent of the corn that is grown in the commer- 
cial corn area of this country is fed to livestock and goes into 
commerce as a finished product. In other words, only about 
10,000,000 bushels of corn are transported outside of this 
country and find their way into the foreign market. Conse- 
quently the Liverpool price does not control insofar as corn is 
concerned. The corn market is an American market. 
Therefore we feel that as a result of that and other factors 
which I shall discuss hereafter we have a right to come here 
and ask this Congress to place a mandatory loan on this 
particular basic commodity. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with what 
the gentleman is saying, but why would it not be simpler to 
base the loan on the cost of production? The cost of 
production of corn, I suppose, is around 50 cents. 

Mr. LUCAS. We are proceeding upon another theory en- 
tirely under this bill. What the gentleman says might have 
some merit but is not in line with the general loan provi- 
sions of the bill. In view of the approach to this legislation 
the gentleman’s proposition could not be considered without 
difficulty. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman’s amendment confine all 
loans to the commercial corn-producing area? 

Mr. LUCAS. It does. 

Mr. PACE. That is quite different from the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. It confines it to the commercial corn- pro- 
ducing area because, after all, whenever quotas go into 
effect, so far as corn is concerned, the commercial corn area 
has to bear all of the load so far as the surplus is concerned, 
and you gentlemen on the outside bear no burden at all. 

Mr. PACE. But the corn raisers in my State would have 
no benefit of the loan. 

Mr. LUCAS. They would have the same benefit under the 
general section in respect to loans as exists at the present 
time. In other words, they would have the same oppor- 
tunity to obtain a loan that the corn producers throughout 
the Nation have under the general commodity loan section 
of the bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? > 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The theory is that the area outside 
of the commercial corn area is small and the amount pro- 
duced is largely consumed by the individual farmer and 
therefore these loans are put on so as not to bear down the 
price commercially, so the commercial zone will carry the 
load, whereas the zone outside the area is small. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the gentleman from Indiana for his 
contribution. One other point I want to discuss is. this: 
A mandatory loan written into the Federal statute would 
enable the farmer to keep his corn on the farm and pre- 
vent the farmer from transferring it at harvest time in 
order to obtain cash. In addition to that, if the farmer 
has a bumper crop it is much better that he should seal 
a part of it on the farm where it will eventually be needed 
rather than be compelled to sell it at a sacrifice and pos- 
sibly later be forced to have a part of it shipped back to 
his farm. Those loans would not only have a tendency 
to stabilize the price, but also to keep the corn off the 
market, which would be a further element in stabilization. 
One of the great troubles with the corn loan problem we 
had this year was this. It was announced 60 days too 
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late. If we had had in force in this country a mandatory 
loan provision in the matter of corn, it is my humble be- 
lief that the price of corn would not be where it is today. 
In other words, when the Secretary made the announce- 
ment the price was low and many producers in the corn- 
producing area and throughout this country were com- 
pelled to sell the corn at æ low price, whereas it would 
have been sold at a better price, in my opinion, had this 
loan feature been the permanent law of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 3 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What percent of the corn grown in the 
commercial area is actually sold by the bushel—not through 
feeding processes—but what percentage of the corn in the 
commercial area is actually sold for cash? 

Mr. LUCAS. Between 10 and 15 percent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then the gentleman feels that that 10 
percent that is sold for cash, if the mandatory loan had been 
in effect, would have affected the price of the rest of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what we ultimately find to be true, 
but in the beginning the farmer seals many a bushel of corn 
before it is sold into cash. Much corn is stored on farms 
before it finally finds its way either into cash or the finished 
product. I cannot yield further. 

I just want to complete this one statement. Lastly I 
want to bring this home forcibly to the attention of the 
Congress: If this mandatory loan goes into effect, it will cer- 
tainly restrain effectively the speculator of this country, who 
for years has been selling short the products of the farm 
before the tiller of the soil actually raised the same. In other 
words, it will have a great tendency to eliminate his nefarious 
schemes which he has been practicing on the farmer at the 
latter’s expense over a long, long period of years. 

Mandatory loans are sound upon corn. During 1933, when 
corn was selling for 30 cents a bushel, this Government an- 
nounced a corn loan program to those who cooperated, and 
gave a loan of 45 cents a bushel. They loaned during that 
time $121,000,000 on 217,000,000 bushels of corn and they 
never lost a single dime upon that loan. They never lost 
a dime the following year on the corn loan program, which 
took in millions of dollars. They never lost a dime on the 
corn-loan program during 1935 and 1936. In other words, 
millions upon millions of dollars have been loaned by this 
Government to the corn producers, and the taxpayers have 
not lost a single cent. The farmers have paid it back at the 
rate of 4 percent. In fact, the Government has made money 
on that corn loan at the rate of 4 percent during that time. 
It strikes me that it is economically sound and socially de- 
sirable that in the interest of stabilization of field corn this 
Congress should favorably consider this amendment. 

I hope that it will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boreau to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Lucas: After the word “farms”, where it first appears in 
said amendment, strike out the words “in the commercial corn- 
producing area as defined in section 321 (f)“; and insert “(whether 
821 (5) the commercial corn- producing area as defined in section 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have corrected 
the language that now appears in the Lucas amendment. If 
the language that appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
few days ago is the same language that was offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois, then this amendment is properly 
drawn. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
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the amendment he has just offered is in the same language 
as the amendment that appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record several days ago, the Corporation shall make loans 
during any marketing year on field corn produced on farms 
in the commercial corn-producing area.” Is that the same 
language that appears in your amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the same. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] absolutely ignores the deliberate consideration 
of the House with reference to corn not produced in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area. I want to call your attention 
to the fact that only a few States in the central part of the 
United States are included in what is known as the commer- 
cial corn-producing area. There will be millions of bushels 
of corn produced outside of the area, and this amendment 
would permit loans to be made only to those farmers who 
produce corn in the commercial corn area. That is not 
fair, I submit, and this amendment should be amended so 
as to permit these loans to be made on corn produced out- 
side of the area as well as within the area. 

1 GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. I believe that corn produced outside of 
the commercial area should be as much entitled to the 
favoritism given under this amendment as corn produced 
within the area. I believe that corn produced up in north- 
ern New York State should have as much loan as corn pro- 
duced in Iowa. 
| Mr. G T. The question I asked is, even then, 
would the Lucas amendment be satisfactory to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I offer this amendment merely as a per- 
fecting amendment. I submit that as far as I am concerned 
I am willing that reasonable loans should be made on corn. 
I am satisfied with that. I believe that is the proper way 
to help out agriculture. I would like to hear a little more 
debate on this question as to the justice of the schedules 
put into this bill, but, in a general way, I favor the making 
of these loans to agricultural commodities. I supported that 
provision in the bill as it is now written. 

I submit that the Lucas amendment, however, is in direct 
contradiction of the considered judgment of the members 
of the committee, because the members of the committee, 
after much consideration, concluded that corn, as such, had 
as much value in northern Wisconsin as it had in southern 
Wisconsin. If the Government of the United States is to 
make a loan on corn as such it is just as fair to make that 
loan at the same rate in northern Wisconsin as in southern 
Wisconsin. 

It seems to me this is eminently fair. I feel that the 
gentleman from Illinois must have overlooked this point or 
he would have incorporated it in his amendment. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois whether or not he 
deliberately changed the language that appears in the com- 
mittee draft of this bill so as to exclude corn produced out- 
side of the commercial area; or was that merely an over- 
sight and was the gentleman’s amendment drafted before 
the committee made its amendment. As I see it he prob- 
ably used language that was in the original draft before the 
committee amended it; in other words, is the gentleman 
from Illinois willing that loans should be made on corn out- 
side of the commercial area as well as within the commercial 
corn-producing area? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not like the gentleman’s use of the 
word “deliberately.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. I mean was it the gentleman's intention 
or an oversight on his part? I do not use the word 
“deliberately” with any thought of accusation, for it is the 
gentleman’s right to entertain any views he wishes. 


1937 


Mr. LUCAS. When this amendment was drafted I drafted 
it for the purpose of including only corn that was pro- 
duced in the commercial corn area. The gentleman has 
offered an amendment to that section and I do not see any 
particular objection to the gentleman’s amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minois [Mr. Lucas], in my judgment, will not only 
eventually hurt the corn farmer himself but will prove to 
be severely injurious to the livestock feeder and producer. 

The gentleman proposes under this amendment manda- 
tory loans of 80 percent of the parity price if the production 
is not in excess of 2,300,000,000 bushels. Is that the figure, 
may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. LUCAS. Two billion three hundred and eighty mil- 
lion bushels is the normal domestic consumption plus export. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I call attention to the fact 
that 57 percent of the national farm income is derived from 
livestock or livestock products. Less than 20 percent of the 
corn raised is sold for cash; 90 percent is fed to livestock. 
About 7 percent is the normal carry-over. Less than one- 
half of 1 percent is exported in the form of corn, 

When you put an artificial price on corn, without any 
regard to what the price of cattle and hogs may be—and 
there is nothing in this bill to maintain the price of cattle 
and hogs—the livestock feeders will resort to substitutes. 
They will feed barley, rye, oats, cotton cake, soybean meal, 
sorghums, and many other substitutes. As a consequence 
the corn producer in the following year will have a large 
surplus on hand that was not consumed in the normal feed- 
ing operations. You had an example called to your atten- 


tion today. You remember when 12 cents a pound was 


loaned on cotton. It was too high. It stimulated produc- 
tion and foreign competition and helped create the em- 
barrassment confronting cotton farmers today. Make loans 
on corn too high and you will wreck the corn farmer, too. 
I know, for I come from a corn State. My State is the third 
largest corn producer in the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman talks about artificial loans. 
Did the gentleman have any loans in 1933? Did he or any of 
his friends have any artificial loans at that particular time? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I have favored loans on corn 
such as the Government has made in the past. They were 
made on the basis that the Government would not lose and 
were not so high as to encourage the production of corn to 
sell to the Government. You are going to have another 
Farm Board episode on your hands if you make these loans 
mandatory. Secondly, you may have no money to lend on 
corn if loans are mandatory. Do you know any agency of 
the Government that is forced to make any certain kind of 
loans? They are all authorized to make loans; but if you 
demand and force through mandatory loans, I am afraid 
you will get into trouble and will make it impossible for the 
corn farmers to be able to borrow money. I think the farmer 
should have reasonable loans that will prevent demoralized 
prices and forced liquidation, but no definite amount should 
be written into permanent legislation. The corn loans that 
have been made by the Government during the last few years 
have been very helpful to the farmers. Let us not overdo it 
and run a chance of getting no loans in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired, all time has expired, on the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike at this time to prolong the debate 
and I hate to inject myself into a corn controversy. It is 
late and we are tired. I have tried to consume very little 
time during the wide and varied discussions and sundry 
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amendments proposed during the consideration of this gen- 
eral farm bill in the past few days. As a member of the 
Agriculture Committee, I gave long and serious thought to 
these various propositions before we reported this general 
farm bill. In the main, I am constrained to vote with my 
committee and stand by the bill as reported by our com- 
mittee. As a whole, I think it is the best we can do under 
the circumstances. I was not a member of the subcom- 
mittee that handled the corn proposition, but I do know 
that subcommittee labored hard and long. As a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, I want to stay to the 
membership of this Committee of the Whole that the pend- 
ing amendment provides for a mandatory loan. When we 
go to dealing with mandatory loans, we are departing from 
any kind of domestic loan we have ever engaged in as a 
philosophy of long-range legislation. 

I want to go along with the corn people and I think I 
have demonstrated that fact. Bear in mind, corn has a 
different. set-up than any other commodity. You have here 
a commercial area as to corn and the commercial area bears 
the brunt of the thing. Certainly the commercial area is 
the only one that the quota is put on and if you have a 
loan it should either be permissive so far as the entire corn 
area is concerned or not at all, and it certainly should not 
go on until a quota is in effect. This is just something for 
the Members to think about. Why should the corn loan be 
mandatory and other loans be only permissive? 

Corn is handled a little differently than cotton and wheat. 
I grant that the Government has never lost any money on 
corn loans, but nature provided for that in a way because 
when we made corn loans there usually followed a drought 
or something else which cut down the production of corn. 
At the present price of corn, if you put in a mandatory loan 
feature through the Commodity Credit Corporation, based 
on 69 cents for corn, I ask, How much money will it take? 
I do not believe the gentleman from Illinois, who proposed 
this amendment, can give me that information himself. This 
entire program here is something we have to consider in 
connection with the amount of money it will cost. We 
have not the money to do a lot of things we would like to 
do for agriculture. Our money is limited. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise, not so much to wreck the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], but 
to bring out the thought to the Committee that when you 
place a mandatory provision in here providing for a loan of 80 
percent of the parity price on corn or any other commodity, 
the Government is fixing to buy a lot of that commodity and 
I do not believe the statement can be successfully refuted 
under normal conditions. Loans for all commodities should 
be held in reserve to be used in an emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we should vote on this 
amendment this afternoon. I doubt seriously if the Members 
of this House have thought it through. I think this philos- 
ophy is so far reaching that you ought to think this over, 
whether you are from a corn area or not. It is setting a 
precedent when you provide for mandatory loans for any 
commodity, and although it may be argued that corn is dif- 
ferent from wheat and cotton and should be handled in a 
different way, it just simply means price pegging by perma- 
nent legislation. That is dangerous in times like the pres- 
ent. Where are we going to get the money? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi called 
attention to the fact that there is a different philosophy with 
reference to the mandatory features as applied to corn than 
there would be if applied to cotton or wheat. This is due 
to the fact that practically all the corn crop is consumed in 
this country. If you are going to adopt any mandatory fea- 
tures with reference to control of production through market- 
ing, as this bill does, corn is the very best product probably to 
start with, because it is consumed almost entirely in this 
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We from the commercial Corn Belt feel this is the place to 
apply the mandatory features of the loan on the theory that 
by doing so we can hold up the price of this product to 
somewhere near parity. Attention has been called to the 
fact that loans made on corn have never cost the Govern- 
ment any money. I can understand the theory of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska who comes from a livestock-feeding dis- 
trict. He probably wants to buy corn at the lowest possible 
figure, but I think he is in error if he thinks he can hold the 

ce of cattle and hogs up on cheap corn. It has been dem- 
onstrated this year and through past experience that cannot 
be done. The livestock feeders this year are suffering from 
the low price of corn. 

It has not been over 4 or 6 weeks since the Department 
of Agriculture said it did not believe the price of hogs and 
cattle would follow the price of corn on a downward trend, 
because there was a shortage of hogs in the country; but 
we see nevertheless when the price of corn tumbles down 
below the cost of production, down comes the price of hogs 
and cattle. I ask the gentleman from Nebraska to go along 
with the corn farmers in the commercial area in an effort to 
hold up the price somewhere near parity by these mandatory 
loan features in order to control the market and in order 
that they may hold up their price on livestock to some- 
where near parity. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Does the gentleman think the 
price of corn will determine the price of fat cattle and hogs 
on the terminal markets? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The experience of the statistics taken 
from the Department of Agriculture is that the price of 
cattle and hogs will not stay up anywhere near parity as 
long as the cost of corn is down, as it is this year. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Does not the gentleman think 
the corn producers would probably store their corn rather 
than feed it in case the market price of cattle and hogs 
was low? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is under the control of the De- 
partment. It ought to be stored and not rushed onto the 
market so as to tumble the price. That is the purpose of 
these mandatory loans. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
this section and I ask unanimous consent at this time that my 
proposed amendment may be printed in the Recorp for in- 
formation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHANDLER: On page 14, amend section 
201 by striking out the following sentence beginning on line 14 and 
ending on line 19, to wit: “The rate of loans on wheat and on 
cotton produced on farms which the acreage planted is not in 
excess of the farm allotment for wheat or cotton, as the 
case may be, shall be not less than 55 percent and not more than 
75 percent of the parity price for wheat or cotton as the case may 
be,” and insert in lieu thereof the following sentence: “The rate 
of loans on wheat produced on farms on which the acreage planted 
is not in excess of the farm acreage allotment for wheat shall be 
not less than 55 percent and not more than 75 percent of the 
parity price for wheat; and the rate of loans on cotton produced 
on farms on which the acreage planted is not in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment for cotton shall be not more than 75 
percent of the parity price for cotton.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. WARREN, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 8505, had come to no resolution thereon. 


address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, on tomorrow when the rice 
section is taken up I shall offer several amendments. I may 
add at this time that the amendments I expect to offer have 
been approved by the Department of Agriculture. They are 
more or less perfecting amendments. It is my thought, also, 
to offer an amendment which would add a new paragraph 
as number 6 to the rice section, which amendment would pro- 
vide for a processing tax. 

The tax title is separate from and independent of all other 
titles of the bill; it is a valid excise upon a manufacturing 
process. It is uniform and is not invalid under the pro- 
visions of the fifth amendment by reason of its exemptions. 
It is not connected with any scheme designed to impair the 
autonomy of the States, such as discussed in United States 
v. Butler (297 U. S. 1). This title is not related to any other 
provisions of the bill, and the intent is clear that this title 
is to be effective regardless of the ineffectiveness of any other 
title or provision of the bill. Even if the exact amount of 
the proceeds of the tax were appropriated for a specific 
purpose, that fact does not render the tax imposed by this 
title invalid. The rule in this respect was stated by the 
Court in Cincinnati Soap Co. against United States, supra, 
and more recently in Carmichael against Southern Coal & 
Coke Co., as follows: 

If the tax, qua tax, be good, as we hold it is, and the purpose 
specified be one which would sustain a subsequent and separate 
‘appropriation out of the general funds of the Treasury, 

“neither is made iiValid by being bound to the other in the same 
act of legislation. The only concern which we have in that aspect 
of the matter is to determine whether the p is one 


urpose specified 
for which Congress can make an appropriation without violating 
the fundamental law. 


As stated by Mr. Justice Cardozo in opinion of the Court 
in the case of Steward Machine Co. v. Davis (57 S. Ct. 883), 
decided May 24, 1937: 


The excise is not void as involving the coercion of the States in 
contravention of the tenth amendment or of restrictions implicit 
in our federal form of government. 

The proceeds of the excise when collected are paid into the 
Treasury at Washington, and thereafter are subject to appropri- 
ation like public moneys generally (Cincinnati Soap Co. v. 
United States, May 3, 1937, — U. 8 No presumption 
can be indulged that they will be misapplied or wasted. Even 
if they were collected in the hope or expectation that some other 
and collateral good would be furthered as an incident, that with- 
out more would not make the act invalid (Sonzinsky v. United 
States, March 29, 1937, — U. 8. ——). This indeed is hardly 
questioned. The case for the petitioner is built on the con- 
tention that here an ulterior aim is wrought into the very 
structure of the act, and what is even more important that the 
aim is not only ulterior but essentially unlawful. In particular, 
the 90-percent credit is relied upon as supporting that conclusion. 
But before the statute succumbs to an assault upon these lines, 
two propositions must be made out by the assailant (Cincinnati 
Soap Co. v. United States, supra). There must be a showing in the 
first place that separated from the credit the revenue provisions 
are incapable of standing by themselyes. There must be a show- 
ing in the second place that the tax and the credit in combination 
are weapons of coercion, destroying or impairing the autonomy of 
the States. 


The processing tax title which is proposed with respect to 
rice is precisely identical with the excise tax titles in the 
Social Security Act, which has been held valid by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Steward Machine 
Company case referred to above and Helvering v. Davis (57 
S. Ct. 904), and is also identical with the situation in the 
Sugar Act of 1937 which was enacted by this Congress at 
its last session. 

The tax title is separate, however, not only because of its 
inherent character but by the specific provisions of the stat- 
ute, which provide that the title shall be separate and inde- 
pendent of the other provisions of the act. With reference 
to the construction given by the Court to the separability 
clause contained in the statute, the following was said in 


— 


1937 
United States et al. v. David Butterick et al. (C. C. A., June 


1937): 

The inference from this opinion is that the separability clause 
is controlling upon the courts in their construction of the statute 
if, but only if, the separate sections of a statute are capable of 
standing by themselves and if it appears that Congress intended 
them to do so. 

Although that decision was rendered by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, attention is called to the fact that the Supreme 
Court on November 8, 1937, denied certiorari in that case, 
which would seem to indicate that the separability clause 
in itself is controlling in some instances. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert in my extension of remarks today a state- 
ment of comparative prices, prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, and also a statement regarding the Poage bill, 
prepared and released by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Poacel, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], and 


myself, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
resolution passed by a creamery association in Mountrail 
County. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

business in order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednesday, may be 


Sh | 
i4 I 


dispensed with. Tear in 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 


There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Dary for 5 days on account of illness. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 525. Joint resolution to make the existing appro- 
piration for mileage of Senators and Representatives im- 
mediately available for payment. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 8, 1937, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold 
a public hearing on H. R. 8532, to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine 
policy therein declared, and for other purposes, in room 219, 
House Office Building, on Wednesday, December 8, 1937, 
at 10 a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of Mr. Crossrer’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, December 16, 1937. Business to be con- 
sidered: Hearing on House Joint Resolution 389, distribution 
and sale of motor vehicles. 
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There will be a meeting of Mr. Martin’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, January 4, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearing on sales tax bills, H. R. 4722 and H. R. 4214. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, January 11, 
1938. Business to be considered: Hearing on S. 69, train- 
lengths bill. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Matongy’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, December 16, 1937. Business to be 
considered: Hearing on S. 1261, through-routes bill. ý 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Committee on Wednesday, December 8, 1937, at 10:30 
a.m. Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 8549. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 
8637) to amend section 1-(b) of the Trade-Mark Act of 
March 19, 1920; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8638) to provide addi- 
tional revenue under the trade-mark laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8639) to amend the trade- 
mark section of the 1930 Tariff Act to make it accord with 
articles 2 and 9 of the International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property, signed at The Hague Novem- 
ber 6, 1925, and articles 1 and 30 of the Trade-Mark Con- 
vention between the United States and other American Re- 
publics, signed at Washington February 20, 1929; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 8640) to add certain lands 
to the Siuslaw National Forest in the State of Oregon; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 8641) to provide dis- 
ability allowance for World War veterans suffering from 
non-service-connected disabilities; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8642) to repeal the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, as of the taxable year 1937, to impose 
in lieu thereof a one-point increase in the normal tax upon 
corporations, and to restore the flat rate of 12½- percent tax 
upon capital gains; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Resolution (H. Res. 374) 
to appoint a committee to investigate the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for possible violation of the freedom-of-the- 
press clause of the Constitution; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STACK (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 375) to 
establish as service connected all present disabilities of a 
World War veteran, by considering his service record an 
official part of his medical record; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 527) to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to belligerent countries; 
the prohibition of the transportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war by vessels of the United States for 
the use of belligerent states; for the registration and licensing 
of persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, ex- 
porting, or importing arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war; and restricting travel by American citizens on bellig- 
erent ships during war”, approved August 31, 1935, as 
amended by the joint resolution approved May 1, 1937; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
528) proposing the official adoption of a revised calendar to 
be known as the Universal Calendar, effective January 1, 
1939; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINELE: A bill (H. R. 8643) for the relief of 
Kate Durham Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: A bill (H. R. 8644) for the relief of 
Michael P. Dowling; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 8645) for the relief of 
Rachel Nethery and Ethel Nethery; to the Committee on 
Claims 


By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 8646) for the relief of 
John Joseph Defeo; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of the rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3532. By Mr. RUTHERFORD: Petition of residents of 
Great Bend, Susquehanna County, Pa., favoring neutrality 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3533. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the American 
Radio Telegraphists Association, Local No. 2, reaffirming its 
support to the National Labor Relations Act; that it opposes 
any changes in the act itself, which might curtail the oper- 
ations of the law; to the Committee on Labor. 

3534. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of the California Wool 
Growers Association, opposing restriction of truck transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3535. Also, petition of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, urging the enactment of the Pettengill bill relating 
to the long-and-short haul clause, Interstate Commerce Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3536. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the Watertown local, 
No. 761, International Association of Machinists, Watertown, 
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N. Y., opposing enactment of the train-limit bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3537. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of the California Wool 
Growers Association, opposing the Black-Connery bill and 
asking that all agricultural labor be exempted; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

3538. Also, petition of the California Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, opposing the 15-percent increase in freight rates; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3539. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry residents of 
Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y., urging enactment of the 
national lottery bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3540. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition signed by Albert 
F. Thrun and 233 employees of the Howell Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., of St. Charles, Ill, protesting against the 
eens of the wage and hour bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

3541. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Milligan and Mor- 
rison Silver Fox Producers Association, urging repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3542. Also, petition of the Flax Institute of the United 
States, urging steps be taken providing for the eradication 
of grasshoppers and Mormon crickets to avoid recurrence of 
the heavy loss sustained in 1937; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3543. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, State of New York, opposing legislation to fix freight- 
rate making; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3544. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce, State 
of New York, opposing any change in status of Army engi- 
neers; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


